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Eleventh  Census,  final  reports  of  the  _  — 

Elgin.  J.  H..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Eliza  (ship  .  report  of  Courtof  Claims  


Elliott.  John  R..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

El  gey.  John,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

English.  Valentine  S..  report  of  Courtof  Claims  

Eogs.  Samuel  F..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  .  

Erquhart.  C.  Augusta,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

ry.  contributions  to  North  American,  vol.  7  

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of,  1885-'86  

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of   

on  Hon.  L.  C.  Houk  

Hon.  W.  H.  F.  Lee  

Ew»-ll.  Jane  N..  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Faget,  Emile.  heirs  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Fairfax.  John  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  -.  

Farl  y.  John  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Farrell.  Thomas,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Fawoett,  Elkanah,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Febrey.  John  E.,  report  of  Courtof  Claims   

Field.  John  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

FL-h  Commission,  bulletins  of  i  vol.  x.  18JM»>  

Fi*k»-.  Martha  A.,  referred  toCourtof  Claims  

Filhiol.  H..  referred  toCourtof  Claims  •.  

Flictc.  Catharine,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Flowers.  Eli/ab  th.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Fio  v.  r-  .1.  (j..  report  <>f  Court  of  Claims    

Ford.  R.  L.,  rejwi  t  of  Court  of  Claims    

Forest  reservations,  resolution  to  investigate  necessity  of,  and  con- 
dition of.  in  California.    

Forgey,  James,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  
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Fraleix,  Martin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Francis.  Jean,  sr.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Franklin.  J.  B.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Franklin,  W.  A.,  executor,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Frasuer,  Eli.  reference  to  Court  of  Claims   

Freedman's  Saving  and  Trust  Company,  annual  report  of  commis- 
sioner of    

Friendship  (  brig)  report  of  Court  of  Claims  < 

Friendship  (schooner)  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Fromherz,  Leopold,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Fuller,  J.  B.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Fusilier,  Corrinne  Ferret,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Gallagher,  Charles,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Gallagher,  Dr.  Thos.,  resolution  to  investigate  conviction,  etc..  of. 

Gallott,  Julia,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Carrot,  Pierre,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Garett,  W.  F.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Garrison.  Silas  M.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Geological  Survey : 

Bulletins  of,  66  to  70  

Bulletin  of,  71     

Bulletins  of,  72  to  75.--.  

Bulletins  of,  76  to  no  

Bulletins  of,  81  to  82.  

Bulletin  of,  83   '  

Bulletins  of,  84  to  86   

Monographs  of.  Vol.  17  

Monographs  of,  Vol.  18  

Monographs  of,  Vol.  19   

Monographs  of.  Vol.  20  

Georgetown  Barge.  Dock,  Elevator  and  Railway  Co.,  report  of  

Georgetown  and  Tenallytown  Railway  Company,  letter  from  sec- 
retary transmitting  list  of  stockholders  of  

Germania  Safety,  Vault  and  Trust  Company,  administrator,  re- 
port of  Court  of  Claims  

Gibson,  William  F..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Gilbreath,  Simeon,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Gilfoil.  Patrick,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Gillett,  Theodore  J.,  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Gober,  M.  A.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Gomez.  Edwin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims     ,  

Goodrich.  A.  E.  and  M.  E..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Gordon.  R.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Gorman,  George,  estate  of.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Gosehorn,  Sarah,  r.'port  of  Court  of  Claims   

Govan,  J.  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  :  

Green,  Edman,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    


Green.  S.  E.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims 
Greenhill.  Thomas  C,  referred  to  Cou 


Court  of  Claims   

Grice,  John,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Grimmett,  Matihew  N..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Grisson,  Sarah,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Grow,  ex-Speaker  Galusha  A.,  presentation  of  portrait,  proceed- 


ings in  House 
uidry, 


Guidry,  Lesant.  heirs  or.  referred  tw>  Court  of  Claims 

Gullorv,  Martin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Gunnell,  Elizab-th.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  ... 

Haigh,  A.  V..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Haller,  Jonathan,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hamilton,  Elyisa,  report  of  Court  of  Clafms  

Ifammon,  Jacob,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hancock,  John  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Hannah  (schooner),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  
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Harding.  Francis  E..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Hard  man,  J.  B..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Hardvick.  F.  E..  repo  t  of  Court  of  Claims.  

Harvey.  A.  A.,  guardian,  report  of  Court  of  Claims 

Harvifl.  Mrs.  L.  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hathaway,  JohnR.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hayes.  Samuel,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Hay  man.  Harry,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Haywood.  Mrs.*  VV.  Dallas  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Heard.  James  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Ht-arreli.  L.  B..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Heherlein.  August,  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  ( 'hums 
Hebron.  Adeline  L..  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Henkel.  Philip,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Henry  (schooner),  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Henry  ohip  .  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Herbert.  S.  B.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  ._  

Hetty  Jane  'ship),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

i.  M.  T..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

;uis.  Richard,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  . 

Alexander,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hill.  Joseph  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hiram  (brig  ,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Hittv  (shipt.  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Hobo*.  Thomas,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Holbnxik.  Julia,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Holland,  James  L.,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

HoSten  Female  College,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Holt,  C.  G-.  administrator  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Holt.  John  M.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Horn-  stead.  Pa.: 

Resolution  relative  to  employment  of  Pinkerton  detectives  at 

Eridence  taken,  in  investigating  labor  troubles  at  

Hooper,  William,  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  


Vol. 


Hoover.  H»  njamin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Hoorer,  James  C,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hopper,  W.  A.,  administrator  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Hough,  John  H.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Hon^h,  Robert,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Hook,  Hon.  L.  C,  eulogies  on  

House  of  Representatives: 

List  of  members  by  States  

List  of  select  and  standing  committees  

List  of  members  and  the  committees  on  which  they  serve 
Report  on  resolution  for  Committee  on  Accounts  to  designate 

clerks  for  committees  of  (  

Rules  of  •     . .. 

Report  of  Clerk  on  condition  of  contingent  fund. ...   __| 

Letter  from  the  Clerk  relative  to  salary  of  session  employes 

Hiiobaiii,  Mary  Jane,  n  ferred  lo  Court  of  Claims    

Hughes.  William  H..  administrator,  re|>ort  of  Court  of  Claims  i 

Humboldt  Female  College,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   1 

Hume.  Isaac,  relerred  to  Court  of  Claims     

Humphreys.  J.  H..  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Hundley.  "William  T..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Hunt.  Anna,  administratrix,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Hont,  J.  YV..  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Hurdle.  Euniee.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims     

Hurdley.  W.  J.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Hurley.  Stephen,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Idaho* resolution  to  investigate  labor  troubles  in  

Indiar  Territory,  resolution  to  make  inquiries  looking  to  admis- 
sion of.  as  State   

Industria.  Christian  Home  of  Utah.  ro|>ort  respecting  operations  of 
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Izard.  Florimond,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims. .  

.Jane  (schooner >,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Jenkins,  H.  E..  report  of  Court  of  Claims...  

Johnson,  Joseph  B..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   .  _. 

Jones,  F  A.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Jones,  Francis  S..  estat >  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    . .  

Jones,  Isaac  and  Thomas  C  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Jones,  John,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   .._  

Jones,  Dr.  John  H..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   _. 

Jones,  Phillip  M..  administrator,  rej>ort  of  Court  of  Claims  

Jon  s,  Philip  R..  estate  of,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Jordan,  R.  D.,  guardian  of  heirs  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Juliana  { vessel),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Kannell,  John,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  ,   

Kay  lor.  Daniel,  referred  to  Court  of  (Maims   

Keating,  Martin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Keaton,  B.  R.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Keigan.  Mary  E.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Keithley,  A.  L..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Keithley,  W.  G.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Kelly.  Peter,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Kenned}'.  Leonora  J.,  referred  to  Co  irt  of  Claims   

Kergon,  Thomas,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Kerr,  A.  C  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  j  ■. 

Kibler.  Josiah  and  Jeremiah,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Kimmons,  William  M.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

King.  Thomas  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Kirkpatrick,  M.  R.,  report  of  Court  of  C  aims  _   _  

Knight.  Elizabeth,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Knight.  Joseph,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Knight.  Joseph  S..  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Kouns.  John,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Labell,  Charles,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Labor,  resolution  to  investigate  sweating  system  of  tenement  house . 

evidence  taken  in  troubles  at  Homestead,  Pa   

Lafferty.  James,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Lafleur,  Ben.  M..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.   

Lafleur.  Jean  Pierre,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Lafleur,  Marcelin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lake,  Daniel,  roferred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lara,  .lames,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Langley,  Aaron,  report  of  the  Court  of  Claims    

Lamer*  J.  C,  estate  of.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Lanier,  N.  B.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  _  

La  Rue,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Lastrapres,  Vietor,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Lauderdale,  S.  Elizabeth,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   *  . 

Lawhead,  William,  administrator,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lawrence.  L.  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lazare,  Jean  Baptiste,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Leake,  Mary  S.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

LedulT,  Alexis,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lee,  Carter  R.  B.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims 

Lee,  J.  C,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Lee,  W.  II.  F..  eulogies  on   

Leeds  'packet  ship  ,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

I^efoldt.  Julius,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Legg,  A.  C,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Leiper,  John,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lvmell.  E.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Lemelle.  Charles  estate  of,  referred  to  Crturt  of  Claims  

Lemelle,  Leon,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

L  unollo,  Ludger.  estate  of,  referred  *o  C  ourt  of  Claims  

Lemelle,  Rigabert,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  
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Lament,  Pierre,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  .  

Lewallen,  John  Preston,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  . 

Lewis,  Abner  D.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lewi*,  Mary  F.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Lides.  David,  ♦.•state  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Li) laid.  B.,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  —  

Lipscomb.  James  C,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Utten.  Julius  B.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Ivnrari.  Mary  S.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Long.  Henry  W.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Long,  William  EL,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lowe,  Virginia,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  — 

Lowenberg.  L.  M.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Lucas,  E.  C,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Lmchman,  William,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  _  

Lutz,  Morris,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Lynch.  David,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

McAllister.  A.  J.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

McClintic,  William,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

MeCown,  J.  I.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

McDonald,  William,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

McGloughlin.  Virginia,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

McGuffee.  sr.,  G.  V.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.  J 

McHenry,  L.  S.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  - .  _  

McKenzie.  D.  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

McLaughlin,  Ammon,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

McLean.  Louisa  E.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

MeLemord.  Sarah  L.,  administratrix,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

McMurtrey.  John,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  I 

McNeill,  John  C,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.-   , 

Madden.  Patrick,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    j 

Maddux,  Margaret  V  irginia.  referred  to  ( 'ourt  of  Claims  

M&rklein,  Charles,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Marshall.  Saline  County,  Mo.,  Christian  Church  of,  referred  to 

Court  of  Claims  

Martha 'sloop ),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Martin.  Cyrus,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Martin.  Emily  R.,  estate  of.  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Martin.  John  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Mary  I  sloop  i,  report  of  Court  of  Claims      

Ma* tick,  Henry,  report  of  Court  of  Claims     

Math«-ws,  Harvey,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims 

Matlock,  E.  S..  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  o,'  Claims  

Maxwell  land  grant,  resolution  relative  to  alleged  conspiracy  in 

connection  with    -   ■ 

Mayse,  Richard,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Member,  Timothy, Administrator  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

Meeha.  Catharine  Barry,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

List  of,  by  States     i 

List  of  select  and  standing  eommitiees     

List  of.  (alphabetical)  and  committees  on  which  they  >oi've  | 

Menillion,  Francis,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Menillon,  A.  D.,  estate  of.  rej>ort  of  Court  of  Claims  

Menillon,  Alphonse,  referred  to  Court  of  ( 'laims     i 

Menillon,  Alphonse,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Menillon,  Lucien,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims      1 

Mercer,  Furneyfold,  rejwrt  of  Court  of  Claims    . .  

Metropolitan  Railroad  Company,  annual  .>:;.t.in<nt  of   

Middlekauff,  John  C.  rc|  orr  ol  Court  of  Claims    

Miles,  William  T.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Miller,  Darid,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Miller,  J.  F.,  rejjort  of  Court  of  Claims  ...   

Miller,  J.  M.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   
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Milley,  S.  B.,  administrator,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Mineral  resources,  report  on  .. 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  memorial  of  John  Cowdon  relative  to. 

Mitchell,  James  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.  

Mitchell,  Thomas  R.,  and  R.  T«  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Monahan,  Mary  E.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Montgomery,  Hugh,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  _ 

Montgomery.  Olivia  P.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Moore,  H.  A.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Moore,  Stativa,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Moore.  Stephen,  administrator,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Morat,  F.  Louis,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Morgan.  Jesse  B..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   . 

Morgan,  William  S.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 


Moseley,  William,  jr.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Mover,  I.  H.,  roport  of  Court  of  Claims.    

Mulholland,  John,  Patrick,  and  Peter,  report  of  Court  of  Claims 

Mumma.  H.  C,  report  of  Court  of  Claims..-  

Munday,  G.  W..  administrator,  referred  t  >  Court  of  Claims  

Murdo5k,  William  M..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Murphy,  J.  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Cla:ms  

Murphy,  James,  roferred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Mussen,  Buford,  roport  of  Court  of  Claims  .  

Nancy  (schooner),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Nancy  (sloop),  report  of  Court  of  iJlaims    

Naval  observations  (1888)     

Naval  Observatory,  report  of  observations  from  

Nazareth  Literary  and  Benevolent  Institution,  report  of  Court  of 
Claims    

Neal,  Rhoda,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Neal,  W.  EL,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Neck,  George,  sr.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Neidlinger,  C.  V.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Nelson.  John  N..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Nelson,  Potter,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Neutrality  (schooner),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Newcomer,  Joshua,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   .  

Newlee,  J.  G..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

New  Orleans,  La.,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  Association  of,  referred  to 
Court  of  Claims  .  - .  

Newsom,  Andrew  J.,  estat 4  of,  roport  of  Court  of  Claims  | 

Nichols,  Minerva  J.,  and  Frank  £>..  executors,  report  of  Court  of  i 
Claims-  :  -_-| 

Nicodemas.  John  and  J.  L.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Nixon,  Henry  C.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   _J 

Noland.  Pearee,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   ...J 

Noland,  William  fL.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Norris.  Nancy  Jane,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  ,  ! 

North  American  Ethnology,  contributions  to,  vol.7  

Northrup,  Charles,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Oakley,  E.  C,  administrator  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Othcial  records  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.    (See  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion.) 

Official  Register  (vol.  1),  Legislative.  Executive,  Judicial  

(vol.  2).  Post-Office  Department   

Ogilvie,  R.  H.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Oglesby.  L.  S.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Okolona,  Miss.,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of.  referred  to 

Court  of  Claims...  -  

Orendorff.  Mary,  re|>ort  of  Court  of  Claims   

Orr,  J.  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Osborne,  John,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

O'Shea,  P.  T.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   
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Ott.  J.  W..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Orerton  Hotel  Company,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Owens,  W.  B..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Pafflaberirer,  Samuel,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Paiilett,  Hilliare,  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Pankev.  James,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Pa>h,  Benedict,  report  of  Court  of  Claim*  

Parham,  Richard  H.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Parker,  Rebecca  V.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Patterson.  David  K..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Patrick,  Marion,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Peeden.  Martha  J.,  administratrix,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims. .. 
Pension  laws,  resolution  to  appoint  members  to  codify,  simplify, 

and  arrange   ,  

Perry.  O.  H.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Peters.  J.  L..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Phillips,  James  B.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Phu-nix  (schooner)  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Pinkerton  detectives,  resolution  of  inquiry  relative  to  employment 

of.  by  corporations   

Pipkin.  H..  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Pope,  Daniel  S..  et  al..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

I'orche,  Louis  V..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

P«»rc he,  J.  A.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Powell.  Sarab  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  -   

Prichard.  Catharine  M..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Private  claims,  report  of  Clerk  of  the  House  relative  to  indexes  of 

Provine.  W.  G.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Pulliam.  F.  J.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Qnarles.  Marv.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  .  _ 

Rabot,  Jean  Baptist*.;,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    ...  .   

5 iax-.dall.  ex -Speaker  Samuel  J.,  presentation  of  portrait,  proceed- 

inps  in  House  _  

Randolph.  A.  M..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Rn^tta  brig',  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Rather.  James,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  : 

Atlas  to  

Vol.  33  

Vol.  34.  part  1  

Vol.  34,  part  2  

Vol.  34,  part  3  

Vol.  34,  part  4   

Vol.  35.  part  1  _  

Vol.  35,  part  2  

Vol.  36,  part  1   

Vol.  36,  part  2   

Vol.  36,  part  3    

Vol.  37,  part  1  

Vol.  37.  part  2.  

Vol.  3**,  part  1  

VoL  3**.  part  2  

Vol.  38.  part  3  

Vol.  38.  part  4   

Vol.  38.  part  5.  ..  -  

Vol.  39.  part  1    

Vol.  39.  part  2  

Vol.  .'{9.  part  3  

Vol.  40.  part  1  

VoL  40,  part  2  

Vol.  40.  part  3  

J.  A.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  
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Reeves,  George  W.,  estate  of,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Repley,  E.  W.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Restle.  Leger,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Rhodes,  Frank,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  _  

Rice,  J.  W.,  estate  of.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Rice,  W.  H.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.-.  

Richards,  Alonzo  H.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Reach,  Benj.,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Robertson,  Anthony,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Robinson,  Jehu,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Roe.  J.  A.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  „  

Romine.  Mary,  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Roy,  Vienna,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Royston,  Aaron,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Rules  of  House  of  Representatives  

Rutledge,  Mary  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Rutledge.  Nancy,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Russell,  Jacob  H..  rej  ort  of  Court  of  Claims  

St.  Philips  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sanders,  John  C,  administrator,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sanders.  Samuel  R.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  -  

Sanders.  W.  W..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sanford.  Martha  Ann,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Saunders.  Edwin  E.,  estate  of,  referr  ed  to  Court  of  Claims  

Scanlan.  Mrs.  W.  H..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Schwartz,  A.  J.,  administrator,  report  of  Court  ol  Claims  

S<  ott.  John  D.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Scott.  Samuel,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Scott,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Scoville,  W.  S.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sears,  Rebecca,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resolution  requesting',  to  obtain  and  re- 
port facts  relating  to  State  canals...    

Sergeant-at-Arms,  report  of  disbursements   

report  on  property  in  possession  of  

Sessions,  Franklin,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Shacklett,  H.  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Shadel,  Henry  A.,  heirsof,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sheely,  Mrs.  Ann,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sheetz,  Samuel,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Shehan,  Patrick,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Shepherdess  (schooner),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Shipp,  F.  G.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims.  

Shoemaker,  A.  C.  P.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Shoemaker.  David,  report  of  Courtof  Claims  

Short,  Hatcher  and  Hiram,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Sigur,  John  A.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Simerley,  Mary  E.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Simmons,  H.  S.,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Simmons,  J.  W.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Simpson,  Cassa,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.    _■  

Singleton.  H.  C,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sisco,  Mary,  administratrix,  report  of  Courtof  Claims   

Slate,  Sarah,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Sloan,  William,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Smaliwood,  Howard  F.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Smith,  A.  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Smith,  Dudley  D.,  hoirs  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Smith,  G.  W..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Smith,  James  W.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Smith.  Nancy  C.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Smith,  Vasti,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  
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Smithsonian  Institution,  statement  of  Secretary  of ,  on  expenditures 
fo:  fiscal  year  of  1891  

Smithsonian  Reports  (1891),  part  1   

Smithsonian  Reports  (1891),  part  2  

Snyder.  James  A.,  executor,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Snyder.  John,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Solair,  Fannie,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  . . .   

Soutier,  William  R-,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sparks.  D.  M.,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

8pates.  G.  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Speakers  <  innv  and  Randall,  presentation  of  portraits  of.   

Speck,  D%vid,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sprich.  Albert  H.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Standiford.  David,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Starn.  Levi  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Stat  •  canals,  i es  lut ion  requesting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
ascertain  facts  

Steele.  J.  and  J.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Stiff,  Martha,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  -  -  -  

Store,  John,  estate  of.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Stork.  Conrad,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Stover.  Abraham,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Stowers,  Samuel,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Stutts.  George  W..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Sugar  trust,  resolution  requesting  information  of  Attorney-General 

Summers,  Margaret,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Sutton,  S.  J.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Swartz.  David,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.  

Sweating  system.    See  Labor. 

Talboit.  Jacob  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

TalLy,  Robert,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Tar  iti.  resolution  that  Committee  on  Agriculture  investigate  effect 

of.  on  agriculture    

Tatin.  Jean  Mar  ie,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Ta-.  lor.  Edward  H  ,  administrator,  report  of  Court  of  C'aims  

Taylor,  George  W.,  estate  of.  leferred  to  Co'irt  of  Claims  

Taylor.  Jane,  estate  of.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims.  

Taj  lor.  Thomas  \V\.  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Tavlor.  William  E.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  .  

Taylor.  William       report  of  Court  of  Claims     

Telietor.  E.  W.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Tenement-house  labor.    See  Labor. 

Thacher.  Thomas,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   J 

Thomas,  A.  R..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  j 

Thomas.  B.  R..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Thomas.  Wilkin,  report  of  Court  ol  Claims  

Thompson.  George  W..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Thompson,  Lewis,  executor  of.  referi*cd  to  Court  of  Claims 

Throckmorton,  Hujrh  W..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Thurman.  J.  G..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   I 

Tillman.  Francis,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  .  .  . .   . 

Timb  rlako.  S.  R..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims 

ToUon.  John  J.,  administrator,  referred  t  >  Court  of  ( "laims  

To*  send,  Peter,  reportof  Courtof  Claim  ■>.   

Traweek.  Mrs.  E.  L.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  ..... 

Tucker,  E.  J.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims     ... 

Tucker,  T.  M.,  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  <  'laims 
Tuscumbla,  Ala..  Masonic  Lodge  of,  referred  to  Court,  of  <  "laims 

Two  Sisters  'ship),  report  of  Court  of  Claim-  

Underwood,  John  C,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Union  <  sloop),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Union  r  vessel),  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

United  States  Geological  Survey.    >. -  <  Jeoloj/ie  i!  Sur\  >.  \ .  | 
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Unsell,  David,  estate  of.  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Utah,  report  of  the  commissioner  of  schools  of  

Letterfroni  chairman  of  Utah  Commission  respecting  opei  at  ion 

of  Industrial  Christian  Home  Association  of   

Vallean,  Sarah  .1..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  ....   

Vaughn ,  Walker,  report  of  Court  of  Cla:ms   

Vauquah,  Louis,  referred  to  Court  of  ( "laims    

Verdin.  Romain,  t  eft' r  red  to  Court  of  Claims.   

Vernon,  A.  B.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Victor  (schooner),  report  of  Court  of  Claims  . .  

Vignes,  Polona.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  1  

Wakefield,  Molii-a  O.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Walker,  Julius,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  .  

Walker,  Osborn.  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Walker.  Sandy,  report  of  (  ourt  of  <  lain: 8  

Walker,  T.  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Wallace,  Thomas,  referred  to  Court  of  <  hums   

Walls.  Joseph  L.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Warr,  A.  V.,  Ex..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Washington  and  Arlington  Railway  Company,  annual  report  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company,  annual  report 

Wasson.  Richard  F..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Watkins,  Nancy  J.,  referr,  d  to  Court  of  Claims    

Webb,  T.  H..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Webb,  William  S.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   

Weitinger.  John,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Welck,  Benjamin,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Wells,  George  H.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Wells,  James,  heirs  of.  refei  red  Vj  Court  of  Claims   

Wesson,  J.  W.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Westmoreland.  Mary  N.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims    

Whltaker,  William,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

White,  B.  K.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   _  

White,  Thomas  W.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

White.  W.  B.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims.  

White,  Zaehariah  J.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  ^ 

Wilhite,  H..  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Wilkes,  Benjamin,  referred  to  Courtof  Claims   

Wilkes,  Francis,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  . .   

Williamson,  A.  O.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  -  

Williams,  Harry,  report  of  Court  of  Claims.  

Willis,  Edward  B..  estate  of,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Wilson.  R.  T.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims    

Wilson,  Thomas  W..  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Wirtz,  William,  estate  of,  report  of  Court  of  Claims.  

Withers.  II.  M..  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Wolfson,  Caroline  L.,  referred  to  Court  of  Claims  

Woodson.  Tarleton,  report  of  Court  of  Claims  

Woody.  II.  T.,  report  of  Court  of  Claims..  

World's  Columbian  Exposition,  resolution  for  inquiry  into  expend- 
itures, etc    

Wright.  Eliza  (brig),  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Wurtelo,  Jacob,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Wysong.  James,  report  of  Court  of  Claims   

Wytsinger,  John,  referred  to  Court  pf  Claims   

Young,  Joseph,  report  of  Court  of  Claims     i 

Youngblood,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  referred  to  Courtof  Claims  

Yuckley,  G.  W..  repor;  of  Court  of  Claims   

Zaddock,  Meador.  referred  to  Court  of  Claims   1 
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No.  124.— JANUARY,  1891. 


INVALIDISM  AND  OLD  AGE   INSURANCE   IN  GERMANY. 

RErORT  BY  CONSUL- GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  translation  of  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Berlin  bureau  with  res|>ect  to  the  provisions  of  the  invalidism  and  old 
age  insurance  law,  which  will  go  into  effect  January  i,  1S91. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  December  8,  1890. 


Invalidism  and  Old  Age  Insurance. 

[InclOMire  in  Consul-General  Edwards's  report. — Translation.] 

(0  Tbe  invalidism  and  old  age  insurance  law  will  go  into  effect  January  I,  1S91.  From 
thai  day  00  the  following  persons  must  be  insured  if  they  have  ended  their  sixteenth  year  and 
hare  employment  for  which  they  receive  wages  or  salary  (shares  of  profits  or  payments  in 
kind): 

(«)  All  department  workmen,  assistants,  journeymen,  apprentices,  without  regard  to  the 
Mftcmot  of  their  wages ;  furthermore,  officials  whose  annual  salaries  do  not  exceed  2,000  marks. 
Under  the  term  assistants  are  included  secretaries,  chancery  clerks,  cash  messengers,  chancery 
•err-tnts,  and  similar  employes  whose  services  are  chiefly  mechanical ;  but  not  to  l>e  regarded 
under  this  brad  are  persons  employed  in  higher  bureau  service,  managers,  secretaries,  record 
en,  bureau  chiefs,  etc  Excepted  from  insurance  obligation  are,  further,  all  imperial  and  State 
oftccn,  as  well  as  commercial  officials  with  claim  to  pension. 

it)  All  servants.  Not  included  under  the  term  servants  are  persons  with  scientific  or  artistic 
education  who  occupy  positions  higher  than  servants;  for  example,  tutors,  governesses,  private 
secretaries,  companions,  housekeepers,  house  teachers,  etc.  1 

(r)  Shop  employes  and  apprentices  (exclusive  of  those  employed  in  apothecary  shops) 
whnae  earnings  do  not  exceed  2,000  marks.  To  shop  employes  csjiccially  belong  lxx>k- 
keepen,  cashiers,  drummers,  clerks,  saleswomen,  also  persoos  holding  business  powers  of 
attorney  and  authorized  agents. 

No.  124  1.  1 


2         INVALIDISM  AND  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE  IN  GERMANY. 


(r/)  Persons  forming  part  of  the  crews  of  German  sea  vessels  and  of  vessels  employed  in 

internal  navigation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  t>e  remarked  that  temporary  employment,  also,  creates  the  insurance 
obligation,  unless  in  exceptional  cases  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Council.  Further,  em- 
ployment for  which  as  a  recompense  only  free  maintenance  is  given  (no  cash  payment)  does 
net  create  the  insurance  obligation. 

(2)  The  insurance  of  ill  persons  included  under  I  engaged  in  business  in  Berlin  is 
to  be  made  at  the  Berlin  invalidism  and  old  age  insurance  bureau,  Molken-Markt  No.  I. 
A  registration  or  removal  from  the  register  application  is  not  required,  as,  for  instance,  for 
sickness  insurance.  The  persons  mentioned  will,  from  January  I,  1 891,  on,  be  insured  on  the 
strength  of  the  law. 

(3)  The  payment  of  the  insurance  premiums  is  made  by  the  sticking  of  stamps  in  a  receipt 
Ixiok,  not,  as  in  sickness  insurance,  by  cash  payments  direct.  The  receipt  book  will  be  sup- 
plied free  of  cost  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  police  district  in  which  the  person  to  be  insured 
is  employed.  Persons  in  question  must  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  December — 
at  any  rate  before  January  I— go  to  the  police  station  for  these  receipt  books,  having  with  them 
their  legitimation  papers  (for  example,  service  book  or  military  papers). 

It  is  also  permitted  that  the  work  giver  may  apply  for  the  receipt  books  for  his  employes, 
and,  therefore,  in  particular,  larger  employers  are  advised  to  communicate  with  the  police 
station  chiefs  on  the  subject. 

The  stamps  can  be  obtained  at  all  post  offices  and  at  the  offices  made  known  by  signs. 
Every  stamp  represents  the  amount  for  one  week,  and  the  employer  must  stick  the  same  in 
the  book,  his  t>eing  also  the  obligation  to  obtain  the  stamps.  The  pasting  in  of  the  stamp 
takes  place  always  at  the  time  of  paying  the  wages.  If  wages  are  paid  weekly,  at  the  close 
of  the  week  a  stamp  must  be  pasted  in ;  if  the  payment  is  quarterly — as,  for  instance,  is  usually 
the  case  with  servants — then  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  requisite  number  of  stamps  is  to  be 
pasted  in  the  book.  Half  of  the  value  of  the  stamps  used  the  employer  may  deduct  from  the 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid.  The  stamps  are  not  all  of  the  same  value.  All  the  persons 
insured  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  their  wages  are  divided  into  four  wage  classes,  and 
for  each  class  a  different  stamp  is  to  be  used.  The  method  by  which  the  amount  of  annual 
wages  is  determined  will  be  explained  below. 

The  foregoing  proclamation  gives,  in  condensed  form,  the  principal  regulations  of  interest 
to  persons  having  the  insurance  obligation,  and  especially  to  employers.  For  details  the  law 
itself  must  be  consulted,  in  which  connection  we  beg  to  state  that  by  direction  of  the  city 
council  of  Berlin,  for  the  practical  use  of  employer  and  insured,  a  guide  to  the  invalidism  and 
old  age  insurance  law  has  been  prepared,  which  is  to  be  had  at  all  bookstores  and  at  the* 
publishers,  12  Steglitzcr  Strasse. 

WAGE  CLASSES  AND  STAMPS  OF  THE  INVALIDISM  AND  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE. 

All  the  insured,  male  and  female,  are  divided  into  four  classes:  Class  I,  those  whose  an- 
nual wages  do  not  exceed  350  marks ;  class  2,  those  whose  annual  wages  are  from  350  to 
550  marks ;  class  3,  those  whose  annual  wages  are  from  550  to  850  marks;  class  4,  those 
whose  annual  wages  exceed  850  marks.  The  actual  annual  earnings  are  not  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  but  the  annual  yearly  earnings  of  the  separate  insured  persons  will  be 
calculated  in  accordance  with  regulations  fixed  by  law,  the  weightiest  of  which  for  Berlin 
are  the  following : 

(1)  For  those  insured  persons  who  are  members  of  communal  sickness  insurance  associa- 
tions, factory,  building,  or  guild  insurance  associations,  the  annual  earnings  are  taken  as  three 
hundred  times  the  average  daily  wages  for  which  the  person  is  insured  in  the  sickness  insur- 
ance association.  The  amount  of  daily  wages  is  taken  from  the  records  of  such  associations. 
If  the  ])erson,  for  instance,  is  insured  in  the  first  class  of  the  sickness  insurance  association, 
and  if  the  average  daily  wages  of  the  person  are  then  calculated  as  3  marks,  the  amount  of 
annual  earnings  is  taken  as  300X3=900  marks,  or  within  the  fwrth  class  (see  above). 
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(2)  For  those  insured  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  associations  mentioned  under  1 
(servants,  shop  employes,  and  apprentices),  also  for  persons  who  are  members  of  registered 
assistance  associations,  the  annual  earnings  are  estimated  as  being  three  hundred  times  the 
amount  of  the  usual  daily  wages  of  day  laborers  in  Berlin.  These  wages  are :  For  males, 
2-40  marks ;  for  females,  1. 50  marks;  for  male  apprentices  over  sixteen  years,  1.30  marks; 
for  female  apprentices  over  sixteen  years,  I  mark.  Hence  the  annual  earnings  of  males  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  associations  mentioned  under  I — for  instance,  shop  employes  and  male 
servants — are  300 x  2.40=720  marks,  and  these  persons  belong  to  the  third  class.  The  an- 
nual earnings  of  females  who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  associations  mentioned  under  I — for 
instance,  female  servants  or  saleswomen — are  300  X  I .50^450  marks,  and  these  persons  belong 
to  the  second  class. 

Notwithstanding  these  regulations  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  annual  earnings  and 
the  fixing  of  the  wage  classes,  employers  and  employes  may  agree  that  the  insurance  shall  be 
in  a  higher  class  than  the  amount  of  wages  necessitate ;  for  instance,  female  servants  belong 
to  the  second  class.  If  the  employer  and  employe  agree  that  the  insurance  shall  be  made  in 
the  third  or  fourth  class,  this  can  be  done.  The  insurance  in  a  high  wage  class  has,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  payment  of  a  higher  premium  ;  the  higher  the  class,  the  larger  the  premium. 

For  each  wage  class  a  different  stamp  will  be  issued,  and  until  further  notice  the  price  of 
the  stamps  will  be:  Class  I,  14  pfennigs;  class  2,  20  pfennigs;  class  3,  24  pfennigs;  class 
A,  3°  pfennigs. 


FOREIGN  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  IN  BRITISH  COLONIES. 

JtEFOR  T  BY  MR.  WHITE,  SECRETARY  OF  LEG  A  TION  A  T  LONDON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  a  note  from  Lord  Salisbury,  with  ac- 
companying memorandum  from  the  colonial  office,  which  I  have  just  received, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  medical  prac- 
titioners are  allowed  to  practice  their  profession  in  the  British  colonies. 

HENRY  WHITE, 

Secretary  of  Legation. 

United  States  Legation, 

London y  December  p,  1800. 


Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

[Inclosure  in  Mr.  White's  report.] 

Foreign  Office,  December  6,  1890. 

Sir  :  With  reference  to  my  note  to  Mr.  Lincoln  of  the  23d  of  September  on  the  subject 
of  the  regulations  in  force  in  this  country  and  British  colonies  for  the  admission  of  foreign 
medical  practitioners  to  practice  their  profession,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a 
memorandum  which  I  have  received  from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  summarizing 
those  regulations  in  the  colonies  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

Lord  Cross  has  requested  me  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  any  Ameri- 
can practitioner  who  may  desire  to  practice  in  any  colony  to  make  special  inquiry  as  to  the 
law  of  that  colony. 

As  regards  the  law  of  Jamaica,  His  Lordship  points  out  that  no  person  con  be  registered 
as  a  medical  practitioner  therein,  without  previous  examination  by  a  board  of  examiners  in 
the  colony,  who  is  not  on  the  medical  register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that,  unless  he  was 
so  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  impossible  to  register  the  gentleman  in  Jamaica 
whose  case  was  referred  to  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  of  September  16. 

JAMES  FERGUSSON. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  medical  practitioners  are 
at  present  admitted  to  practice  in  the  British  colonics: 

In  most  cases  local  registration  is  compulsory,  and  for  this  fees,  which  vary  in  different 
colonics,  are  usually  charged. 

DJMIMON  OF  CANADA. 

Ontario.— Medical  or  surgical  degree,  or  diploma  from  college  approved  by  the  xnedica 
council,  or  registration  as  foreign  practitioner  in  United  Kingdom. 

Quebec. — Course  of  at  least  four  years'  medical  study  before  receiving  the  foreign  diploma 
Nova  Scotia. — Any  medical  diploma  which  satisfies  the  provincial  medical  board. 
Netv  Brunswick. — Proper  diploma  of  any  sort. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Proper  diploma  granted  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  British  colo- 
lies,  or  any  country  in  Europe. 

British  Columbia.— Not  admissible. 

Manitoba. — Passing  of  examination  l>efore  committee  or  registration  in  United  Kingdorv 
Northwest  Territories. — Not  admissible. 
Newfoundland. — No  restriction. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria. — Regular  course  of  study  of  not  less  than 
three  years'  duration  in  a  school  of  medicine,  together  with  dipk  ma,  degree,  or  license,  after 
due  examination,  from  some  university  or  college  recognized  for  that  purpose  in  the  country 
to  which  it  belongs,  entitling  to  practice  medicine  in  that  country,  or  (in  Victoria)  registration 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tasmania. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 

South  Australia. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom  or  diploma  considered  by  medical 
board  equal  thereto. 

Western  Australia,  Neiv  Zealand,  and  Fiji  Islands. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 
BRITISH  VVKST  INDIES  AND  BRITISH  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Jamaica. — Passing  examination  in  the  colony,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  person  not  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  holding  of  a  diploma,  license,  or  certificate  conferring  or  evidenc- 
ing the  possession  by  him  of  any  qualification  in  respect  whereof  he  would  be  entitled  to  be 
so  registered. 

British  Honduras. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom  or  diploma  from  college  or  institu- 
tion of  known  repute. 

British  Guiana. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 

Baliama  Islands.— No  restriction;  must  pay  fee  of  ^io  for  permission  to  supply  med 
icincs. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom  or  satisfactory  diploma  and  ex- 
amination by  medical  board. 

Barbadoes,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 

Leeward  Islands.— Not  admissible,  except  in  Dominica,  where  diploma  from  recognized 
body  in  Europe  or  America  is  recognized. 

Bermuda  Islands. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom,  or  regular  diploma,  or  qualification 
after  examination  by  university  or  school  of  medicine  of  known  standing  and  character. 

Falkland  Islands. — No  provision. 

BRITISH  AFRICA. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  British  Beehuanatand.—Tossc&sion  of  certificate  satisfactory  to 
Government. 

Mauritius. — Degree  or  diploma  of  foreign  university  and  passing  examination  entitling 
to  practice  in  country  in  which  degree  or  diploma  has  been  obtained. 
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Natal. — Registration  hi  United  Kingdom;  otherwise  as  in  Mauritius;  annual  licet)* 
tee  of  jCS- 

St.  Helena. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 

Surra  Leone. — No  restriction. 

Geld  Coast  and  Lagos. — Not  admissible. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

Gibraltar. — Certificate  or  other  satisfactory  proof  to  governor  of  due  qualification  to  pra/ 
tice  medicine. 

Malta. — Registration  in  United  Kingdom. 

Cyprus. — Diploma  from  recognized  school  of  medicine. 

BRITISH  ASIA. 

Ceylon. — No  restriction. 

Hong-Kong. — I>ip!oma  which  may  be  found  satisfactory  after  full  examination  by  me 
cat  board. 

Straits  Settlements. — Registration  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TARIFF  OF  CUBA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WILLIAMS,  OF  HAVANA. 

The  following  import  duties  are  exclusive  of  the  25  per  cent,  extra  wai 
subsidy  and  $1  landing  duty  on  each  1,000  kilograms,  gross  weight,  of  landec 
good,  except  coals,  and  are  collected  wholly  in  Spanish  gold,  with  a  deduc- 
tion of  only  5  per  cent. 

Table  showing  import  duties. 


No. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implement* : 

Common  classes, such  as  plows  .shares,  pickaxes,  spades,  hoes,  rakes, 

harrows —  .....  

Common  knives,  machetes,  or  cutlasses — 

For  chopping,  with  or  without  sheaths.  , 

For  culling  cane  , 

Of  superior  classes, such  as  Collins's,  which,  though  denominated 
as  chopping,  can  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  imitation  of 

same  , 

Plowshares,  narrow  hoes,  and  spades,  for  exclusive  use  of  agricult- 
ural labor..-  „  

Steam -plows,  all  classes  , 

Animals: 

Horses  and  mares — 

More  than  63  inches  in  height.   

63  inches  and  less  

Mules- 
More  than  58J4  inches  ..  

Uelow  58J4  inches  _  „  

Cattle  ,,  

Hogs  of  all  breeds  

Sherp,  lambs,  goats,  etc  

A**es  _  ^.  

A  lute  named  animals,  when  imported  to  improve  breeds  , 

WJd  animals,  including  dogs  

Poultry— 

H  ens ,  geese ,  pigeons ,  dur  k  ■> ,  etc  

k^gs.all  soru,  of  poultry   „  


Duty. 


$2.  to  per  too  kilograms. 
Free. 

Do. 

27  cents  per  kilogram. 
Free. 

Do. 

%T*- 50  per  head, 
f  29.00  per  head. 

j  ja.So  per  head. 
£10.20  per  head. 

per  head. 
/5.20  per  100  kilograms. 
i/>  ccms  per  head. 
£4.80  per  head. 
Free. 

79  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

(  I'-  cents  per  kil'^iim. 
£ti..>s  per  1  -j  kilog  Mius. 
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Table  showing  import  duties — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Duty. 


AnimaU — Continued. 
Poul  try  — Con  tin  ued . 

Tame  birds,  parrots,  peacocks,  etc. 
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».•■•.••....••........■•,•.••......•»••.••••••.■.... 


•  .................. 


Art  works: 

Statues  and  other  stone  and  marble  fancy  articles, and  paving  stones 
Oil  paintings  of  celebrated  artists. 
Harks  and  extracts : 
Barks— 

Winter,*assafras,and  other  analogous  barks. 
Angostura,  Peruvian, elm, c 

Quinine,  orchanet  

For  tanning. .... •.•••••••••••••••••••«. ».«»......•»•«.•••■  ■  •■•.«»»• ,.»«••..» 

Extracts — 

Special  pharmaceutical  products  and  medicines  which  do  not 
constitute  those  called  "  patent"  or  secret  remedies, as  tinct- 
ures, compound  oils,  ointments,  medicinal  vinegars,  gum  paste, 
sugar-coated  and  pectoral  preparations,  plasters  and  sticking- 
plasters,  etc  

Vegetable,  as  opium,  ipecac,  rhubarb,  and  analogous  in  value.... 

Arnica,  belladonna,  vatchan,saraparilUf stramonium, and  others 


Colchicum, thorn-apples,  ratanhy.and  all  such  kinds  

Brazilcte,  Cam  peachy  licorice, and  similar  kinds  prepared  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  

Distilled  waters, as  orange  Bower,  rose,  valerian, and  others  anal- 
ogous in  value..... 
Blacking  and  inks: 

Shoe-blacking,  liquid  or 
Writing-ink — 

In  earthenware  bottles,  including  weight  of 

In  glass  bottles,  including  weight  of  same  

Bone  and  bone  goods  (excepting  buffalo  and  ivory) : 

Common  buttons  and  molds  for  same,  horse-combs,  and  other  simi- 
lar articles  of  about  same  weight  

Polished  buttons,  molds  for  same,  hair,  tooth,  nail,  and  clothes 
brushes,  mouth-pieces,  and  other  similar  articles,  though  combined 
with  other  materials 
Books,  maps,  engravings,  music. 

If  bound  (duty  levied  according  to  binding). 


•••••••  


Yellow  metal,  Dutch  gold,  plates  and  sh< 

Burnished, in  wires, bars,  rivets, nails, etc. 

Door  knockers, bells  of  all  sizes, beds, cradles, chairs, cocks, faucets, 
scales, sieves, hinges, and  other  similar  articles, including  adhering 
iron  and  wooden  parts  

Hasps, rings,  jingle  bells, curtain  headings,  buttons,  locks  and  pad- 
locks, spittoons,  clothes-racks,  bolts,  tubing,  pins,  hooks 
and  other  similar  articles,  although  combined  with  iron  

Bridle  curbs, lock  escutcheons, beer  pumps, dog-collars, lamps  of  all 
sizes  and  classes, patent  pullies,table  springs, thimbles, and  other 
similar  articles,  though  combined  with  iron  or  steel.. „. 
Breadstuffs  and 

Rice— 


••■••■a 


••••••• 


Clean. 

Unshelled,  in  hull. 
Oats,  barley,  corn,  rye,  pea-nuts,  and  similar  (u 

Wheat,  pearl-barley,  bird  seed,  and  similar  classes  

Manufactures  of  com,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  such  as  maizena. 

Corn  meal,  rye  flour,  bran..  

Wheat  flour,  including  weight  of 


••■••••••■••••••••••••a 


•■•■•■•••••••■•••••i 


58  cents  each. 

39  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Free. 


io}£  cents  per  kilogram. 
.-6^  cents  per  kilogram. 
8  per  ( 


i3|  cents  per  kilogram. 
*3-78fl,  per  kilogram. 

63^  cents  per  kilogram. 
J..**,  per  I 


o/a  cents  per  kilogram. 

Do. 
4.  ««. 


cents  per  kilogram. 
3i  cent,  per  1 


»4 


per  kilogram. 

Free. 

»9  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

$10.95  per  100 kilograms. 
113.05  per  100  kilogram*. 


$15.40  per  100  kilograms. 


1-26.40  per  100  kilograms 


48  cents  per  kilogram. 


I1.95  per  100  kilograms. 
95  cents  per  too  kilograms 
$1.05  per  100  kilograms. 
$3.15  per  100  kilograms. 
$4.20  per  100  kilograms. 
$1.05  per  too  kilograms. 
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No 


Articles. 


Duty. 


10 


Breadstuff's  and  grain — Continued. 

Bread  and  biscuit  (sea  or  pilot),  biscuit  (fine  sorts,  as  soda,  milk, 
lemon,  and  others),  in  wooden  boxes  and  barrels,  including  weight 
of  inside  package  when  these  are  small  barrels,  trunks,  or  boxes 

(plain  tin  boxes  excepted)  ~  -  

Bncks,  tiles,  and  slabs : 

Commonest  class  of  bricks.  

Bricks  and  slabs  valued  at  $25  to  $50  per  thousand.  

Bricks,  tiles,  and  tubes  (glazed)  ...  

Bricks  and  tiles,  superior  quality  

Roofing  tiles......  m  nhmhw hm, hmhm  

For  turrets  and  ornamental..  '.  

Brooms  and  brushes  : 

Common  millet  brooms  and  ship  brushes.  

Shoe-brushes  <  

Hair  and  clothes  brushes  of  inferior  kinds,  floor  brushes,  tommon 

dusters,  cob  cleaners  (including  handles),  and  horse  brushes....  

Candles : 


11 


13 


16 


Sperm,  stearine,  and  other  fine  classes   

Tallow  and  similar  inferior  classes.  

Condensed  milk  and  other  canned  goods  not  specified  elsewhere,  includ- 
ing weight  of  package-  *»«  •  

Carriages  and  horse -cars: 

Carriages,  coaches,  landaus,  etc.,  of  four  wheels.  

_  Carriages  of  two  scats,  stages  of  four  wheels,  and  omnibuses  with 

wooden  tops  , 

Buggies  and  dog -carts,  breaks,  and  others  of  two  or  four  wheels — 

With  one  or  two  scats  and  leathern  tops  

Plain  and  without  leathern  tops,  as  the  tilbury,  etc.  (excepting 

fancy  ones),  and  those  of  similar  kinds. _  

Loose  pieces  for  carriages, such  as  springs,  wheels,  frames,  etc  

Railroad  cars, all  kinds...  „  

Chemicals : 
Acids- 
Mineral,  for  industrial  purposes,  as  arsenic,  muriatic,  and  sul- 
phuric for  the  trade  ..  

Nitric, for  the  trade  and  pure, also  pure  sulphuric  and  muriatic. 
Vegetable  and  mineral, for  all  purposes, as  acetic, boracic, crude 

gallic,  and  others  of  analogous  value  

Citric,  tannic,  tartaric,  phenic, and  others  of  analogous  value.-  

Applicable  exclusively  to  medicines,  as  lactic,  benzoic,  cyanic, 
phosphoric,  valeric,  and  others  of  analogous  value  but  of  small 

importation  -  

Alum, bicarbonate  and  carbonate  of  sodi,  potash  and  lime  of  ammo- 

nidc, iron, magnesia, and  others  of  analogous  value  

Caustic  soda  for  soap  and  watch  makers,  sulphur  (in  flour  or  paste), 

etc  m  _....„.-„  

Chlorate  of  potash.....  ~  

Oxides  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  cyanate  of  potassium, soluble 

cream  of  tartar, etc.  ..  

Chlorides  and  oxides  of  mercury, chloroform, creosote, citrate  of  iron, 

and  other  products  analogous  in  value  ..  

Phosphorus  ...  „  _  

Quinine  and  its  salts,  morphia,  alkaloids,  gold,  silver, platinum, and 
other  salts  of  precious  metals, and  other  similar  products,  for  what- 
ever purpose  or  application  

Preparations  known  as  patent  medicines,  in  glass  packages  up  to  0.1*5 

liter  rap.Kiity...  

Mineral  waters,  natural  and  artificial,  exclusive  of  packages.  


$6.30  per  100  kilograms. 

34  cents  per  too  kilograms. 
39,  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
68|  cents  per  100  kilogram 
$1.08  per  100  kilograms. 
30  cents  per  100  kilograms. 
4}  cents  per  kilogram. 

6  cents  per  kilogram. 
7}  cents  per  kilogram. 

12}  cents  per  kilogram. 

1 4jV)  cents  per  kilogram. 
f  6.25  per  too  kilograms. 

15}  cents  per  kilogram. 

$193  each. 

f.144  each. 

J60  each. 

£30  each. 

24  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
4  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


35  cents  per  too  kilograms 
$5.05  per  100  kilograms. 

8A;  cents  per  kilogram. 
33,^,  cents  per  kilogram. 


£3.53}  per  kilogram. 

ft  .00  per  too  kilograms. 

50  cents  per  kilogram. 
$4.15  per  ico  kilograms. 

15,'j  cents  per  kilogram. 

28]  cents  per  kilogram. 
#3.70  per  kilogram. 

f  10  oSjT0  per  kilogram. 

58}  cents  per  kilogram. 
$2.60  per  100  kilograms. 
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No. 


Duty. 


16 


'7 


19 


Chemicals — Continued. 

Natural  and  chemical  products  and  drugs  such  as  are  generally  im- 
ported in  powders  in  their  natural  state  or  prepared, such  as  tartaric 
acid,  Rochelle  salts,  red  lead, litharge, carbonate  of  leads, oxide  of 
zinc.subnitrate  of  bismuth, carbonate  of  iron, oxide  and  iodures  of 
mercury,  calomel,  arsenical  acid,  sublimate  of  sulphur, carmines, 
emery  chromes,  vermilion,  bronze,  dextrine  starch  and  arrow- 
root, bicarbonate  of  soda,  red  coral,  protoxide  of  manganese,  Vene- 
tian talc,  verdigris,  and  other  similar  kinds,  are  dutiable  accord- 
ing to  the  items  to  which  they  belong. 
An  extra  duty  of  15  and  35  per  cent,  will  be  levied  on  such  products 
whose  pulverization  constitutes  a  special  industry,  viz,  15  percent, 
on  powders  whose  alteration  is  below  25  per  cent,  (as  those  of  rhu- 
barb, Florence  lily, mallow, hound's-tongue  and  licorice  roots, mus- 
tard and  flax  seeds,  gum  arabic,  cinnamon  bark.guaiacum  wood, 
tartar-emetic,  gall-nuts,  pepper  of  all  kinds  and  similar  seeds,  nitrate 
of  potash ,  sugar  of  milk,  sulphur  of  antimony,  cream  of  tartar, calci- 
nated bones,  salt  ammoniac,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  other  similar  ar- 
ticles), and  35  per  cent,  on  those  the  alteration  of  which  is  above  35 
per  cent,  (as  opium,  tragacanth  gum,  resinous  gum,  ipecac;  tur- 
pcth,  jalap,  and  sarsaparilla  roots ;  castorcum,  flowers  and  leaves 
in  general,  sneczewort,  ammonium,  poison -nuts,  Peruvian  bark,  can- 
tharides,  coloquintida.ctc). 

Clocks  and  watches— wood,  iron  and  other  metals  (except  gold  and  sil- 
ver), either  fine  or  common, and  gas  meters.  

On  gold  and  silver  watches  duties  are  levied  as  on  jewelry  of  same 
raeials. 

Coal : 

yVn  imal .  . •«...«....«*«.*««.. ......... ............ m. ....  ..m.....  ••  •••  •  *•■•...«•..••..»»«•••»• 

Mineral  .....m*. 

Vegetable  

Copper  and  copper  wares-  


Cotton  and  cotton  goods  : 

Raw  cotton  

Cotton-waste, for  cleaning  machinery  

Candle  wicks  and  tapers  

Small  wares, as  tape, lace, braid— 

With  wooden  fixings  , 

With  iron  or  copper  (small  braids  or  shoe-strings  with  copper  ends) 

In  buckram,  for  tailors  use.....  ..««..  m...............  

Cotton  textures  — 

Plain, smooth,  raw,  white,  or  dyed,  as  madapollams,  calicoes,  nan- 
keen,uncarded, covered  with  cotton  and  other  analogous  text- 
ure: 

Up  to  10  threads..  ...  „  

10  to  16  threads   •••■••««...... 

17  to  a2  threads  

Plain  and  smooth,  printed  list,  or  such  whose  threads  have  been 
dyed  before  weaving,  as  calicoes,  cambrics,  shirtings,  and  simi- 
lar kinds: 

Up  to  1  a  threads.  

13  to  16  threads  


17  to  19  threads.... 

90  to  22  threads  

Tulle,  plain,  flowered,  or  embroidered,  while  or  colored : 

Up  to  5  threads  „ 

More  than  5  threads. 


..«..»«.,  ..■■......•..«■..... 


60^  cents  per  100 kilograms. 
48  cents  per  1, coo  kilograms. 
8  per  cent. ad  valorem. 
Same  ditties  as  those  for 


(See  No.*) 

i(>  per  100  kilogTams. 
£7.  }<j  per  100  kilograms. 
yj\  cents  per  kilogram. 

66  cents  per  kilogram. 
36  cents  per  kilogram. 
33|  cents  per  kilogram. 


$15  per  100  kilograms. 
$21  per  100  kilograms. 
35  cents  per  kilogram. 


$qC  per  100  kilograms. 
$31 .50  per  too  kilograms. 
50%  cents  per  kilogram. 
65  cents  per  kilogram. 

f,i  per  kilogram. 
$3  per  kilogram. 


Common  classes   90  cents  per  kilogram. 

Lightest  classes,  plain  or  embroidered,  white  or  colored-  |  $»  per  kilogram. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Articles. 

Cot  inn  and  cotton  goods — Continued. 
Cotton  textures — Continued. 

Light  goods,  fine  or  common,  close,  tight,  or  thick  ;  also,  open 
woven  or  fine  textures,  termed  light  or  not,  and  all  those  con- 
taining .'  i  threads  and  upwards,  plain,  smooth,  or  worked  in 
the  loom,  white,  printed,  or  dyed,  as  muslins,  jaconets,  organ- 
dies and  cambrics,  lawns,  ginghams,  and  the  so-called  lining 
muslins : 

Up  to  8  threads  

9  to  is  threads.  

13  to  t6  threads  

17  to  3a  threads  

33  to  28  threads  

39  to  34  threads  , 

35  threads  and  upwards..  , 

Embroidered  by  hand  or  in  the  loom  or  otherwise  adorned  will 

pay  as  per  their  respective  items,  with  so  per  cent,  extra. 
Embroidered  by  hand  or  in  the  loom  and  adorned  with  silk  or 

wool-  

Net-work,  as  shawls,  head  ornaments,  and  all  such  articles-  

t^uilted  and  vesting,  plain  or  worked,  white  or  colored  

Twilled,  white,  printed,  or  colored,  of  common  class,  such  as 

canvas,  duck  or  sail-cloth,  lamp  wicks,  and  hose  

Of  superior  classes,  such  as  drills,  damasks,  calicoes,  or  madapcJ- 

lams,  cross  twjllcd,  and  all  such  goods.  

Vdvet,  shag,  and  carpet-like  textures,  carded,  such  as  blankets, 

crude,  white,  and  colored  

Shag  textures,  .ut,  as  carpel  pieces,  blankets,  and  all  such  articles. 

Velvet-like  textures,  such  as  velveteen,  plain  or  worked  

Net-work  in  stock.ngs,  undershirts,  hose,  gloves,  drawers,  caps, 

etc  „  

Plush  textures,  uncut,  as  shawls  and  the  so-called  Turkish  towels. 
Tapes  and  ribbons : 

White  or  colored-.  _  

Plain  or  worked — 

For  bonnets  and  dresses,  velveteen  ribbons,  etc  

Such  as  are  used  for  boots,  bridles,  or  reins  

Handkerchiefs : 

In  pieces  or  single,  with  or  without  fringes,  with  no  hand- 
work, will  pay  according  to  foregoing  items. 
Hemmed  or  adorned  with  any  hand-work  will  pay  as  above, 

with  30  per  cent,  extra. 
Hemmed,  eye-hemmed,  and  with  insertion  work — 

Up  to  17  threads-.  .....  

18  to  30  threads  

at  to  33  threads  

34  threads  and  upwards-  

Ready-made  clothing  will  pay  according  to  the  textures  of  which  it  is 

made,  with  100  per  cent,  extra. 
The  counting  of  the  threads  in  shirts  will  be  made  on  the  bosom,  col- 
lar, and  ruffs,  aud  when  these  parts  arc  o(  linen  and  the  balauce  of 
the  shirt  of  cotton  50  per  cent,  extra  will  be  levied. 

Parasols  and  umbrellas-  _  

Textures  with  an  India  rubber  basis,  such  as  cotton  clastic,  etc  

hartlttuware: 

Stone  and  china,  smoking  pipes,  spit-boxes,  pans,  flower  pots,  domes- 
tic and  cooking  utensils,  and  ail  such  articles,  glazed  or  unglazed  

I  oys,  jars,  jugs,  bottles,  pitchers,  water  filters,  etc. — 

Ungtaxed  mm..!   -  _  

Canred,  engraved,  or  painted-  

Hint  ware  of  all  kinds  not  elsewhere  specified  


Duty. 


#35  P*r  too  kilograms. 
$60  per  100  kilogram-. 
$100  per  100  kilograms. 
£1 .20  per  kilogram. 
£1.50  per  kilogram. 
%i  per  kilogram, 
fa. 50  per  kilogram. 


39  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
ft  per  kilogram. 
Do. 

fao  per  100  kilograms. 
$ 35  PC  100  kilograms. 

fao  per  100  kilograms. 
73J4  cents  per  kilogram. 
60  cents  per  kilogram. 

£  1  30  fier  100  kilograms. 
45  cents  per  kilogram. 

30  cents  per  kilogram. 

$1  per  kilogram. 

35  cents  per  kilogram. 


Jti.30  per  kilogram. 
f\  .90  per  kilogram, 
fa. 55  per  kilogram. 
% 3.80  per  kilogram. 


%  1. 30  per  doren. 

80  cents  per  kilogram. 


$ '-SS  per  100  kilograms. 

$5.30  per  100  kilograms. 
1     cents  per  kilogram. 
f  j .15  per  100  kilograms 


IO 
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No. 


Duty. 


.................  ........  m  WW 


 ••••••••••••  ••••• 


•  


■   *  


...... ...*....•*.•• 


......... 


Earthenware— Continued. 

White  porcelain  goods  

Of  superior  class,  as  China,  Japan,  etc 
Sevres  porcelain  in  all  shapes  and  fancy 

aa     Fertilizers  of  all  kinds,  natural  or  chemical-  

33    Fish : 

Live  

Common  sorts,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  or  pickled,  as  Halifax  and  New- 
foundland cod,  herring,  mackerel,  iiakc,  haddock,  mullet,  pressed 

sardines,  exclusive  of  weight  of  brine  

Of  superior  classes,  dried  or  pickled,  such  as  anchovies,  tunny, 
salmon,  cod  sounds,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Scotch  cod,  stock- 
fish, and  all  classes  of  live  and  dried  shcll-fish,  including  weight 

of  brine  and  glass  package,  if  any  

Finned  sardines,  including  weight  of  inside  package  

Other  fish  preserved  in  oil  not  specified  above,  pickled  or  otherwise 
preserved,  oysters  in  their  own  water,  or  canned,  including  weight 
of  inside  package... 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute: 

Raw,  and  oakum,  tarred  and  untarred.. 
Cordage  or  rigging. 
Kope  of  all  kinds... 
Pack-thread  

Twine  and  crude,  untwisted  thread,  including  shoe-makers'  

Crude  textures— 

With  colored  stripes,  smooth  or  cross  woven,  and  hemp  cloth, 

packing  canvas,  and  hessians  of  up  to  5  threads  

Plain  and  smooth,  with  or  without  colored  stripes,  as  osnaburgs, 
sackcloth,  tambour,  sail-cloth,  Ghent  cloth,  Russia,  nankeen, 
etc.,  of  all  kinds,  hemp  cloth  and  hessians,  of  6  to  10  threads... 
lira  mantes,  Irish  linen,  Holland  linen,  silcsias  (colored  and 

brown),  and  analogous  textures  of  from  11  to  16  threads  

Brown  textures,  with  or  without  colored  stripes,  cross  woven  or  twilled, 

as  duck  and  drills,  of  all  kinds  

Plain  and  smooth  textures,  striped,  listed,  or  dyed— 
Up  to  9  threads... 
to  to  ta  threads.... 

13  to  16  threads  

17  to  20  threads  

21  to  33  threads 

34  to  37  threads  

38  to  30  threads..  

31  threads  and  over  

Light  textures,  as  French  and  British  lawns  and  all  similar  good*, 

will  pay  60  per  cent,  extra. 
Thick  and  heavy  shirting  silcsia  and  such  linens  will  pay  as  above, 

with  30  per  cent,  extra. 
Twilled  or  cross-woven  textures,  damask-like,  flowered,  white, 
printed,  dyed, or  striped,  as  drills,  damasks,  and  that  called  "  jipa- 
japa,"  and  analogous,  in  pieces,  table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels  . 
Tape  or  ferret  ribbons  for  foot  straps,  girths,  etc.,  will  pay 

to  the  preceding  items. 
Stockinet  textures- 
Stockings,  gloves,  undershirts,  drawers,  and  all  such 

Of  common  class,  or  with  scams  

Fine  sorts,  without  seam...  

Tulles,  nets,  laces,  embroidered  bands,  and  all  kinds  of  embroidered 
textures. ............... ..................... ......  ...t.... »...■.  ■■■■■■  >■■.....■•■ 

Handkerchiefs — 

Without  s»am  will  pay  as  the  textures  of  this  scctic-i,  with  30 
per 


.................... 


*••■■•■••••••••••«••••• ...... 


■••■••■•■•■•■•■••■••.■■■•■■••■••■■••■••a 


•  ••>*•••■•*>•••••••*•••••>••••••••*•....■*•■  


■••■■■■■■■••••■••■■■•■•■■■•a 


.................... ......... 


■  •>..... 


$7*55  t*r  100  kilograms. 
|i  1  ■  cents  per  kilogram. 

43*  ' 
Free. 


ft  Jo  per  100  kilograms. 


£3.85  per  100  kilograms, 
f  13.50  per  100  kilograms. 


i8f\  cents  per  kilogram. 

#2.50  per  too  kilograms. 
$6.25  per  100  kilograms. 
13  cents  per  kilogram. 
8)4  cents  per  kilogram. 
t8  cents  per  kilogram. 


*5 

I30  per  100  kilograms. 
Do. 

$22.50  per  100  kilograms. 
$32.50  per  100  kilograms. 
$50  per  100  kilograms. 
80  cents  per  kilogram. 
$1  per  kilogram. 
$1.30  per  kilogram. 
f. 2  per  kilogram. 
$3  per  kilogram. 


$60  per  100  kilograms. 


50  cents 
#3.50  per 


29  per  cent,  ad 
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No 


Articles. 

Flu,  hemp,  and  jute — Continued. 
Handkerchiefs — Continued. 

Hemmed  will  pay  as  above,  with  50  per  cent,  extra. 
With  edges  bordered,  though  made  in  the  loom,  will  pay  as  above, 
with  100  per  cent,  extra. 
Ready-made  clothing  in  general  and  shirts  with  plain  bosoms  will  pay 
as  the  textures  of  this  sect  ion,  with  an  extra  charge  of  too  per  cent., 
the  threads  being  counted  in  the  bosoms,  collars,  and  cuffs. 
Embroidered  shirt  bosoms  and  all  sorts  of  dress,  skirt,  under -clothing, 
pillow-case,  cradle  and  embroidered  trimmings  for  layettes,  will 
pay  as  above  items,  with  an  extra  charge  of  250  per  cent. 
Fruits  : 

Green  and  fresh,  such  as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  melons,  grapes,  and 
olives,  including  weight  of  inside  package  when  imported  in  bottles. 
Dried  and  shelled,  like  almonds,  hazel-nuts,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  pe- 
cans, etc.,  and  pressed,  like  raisins,  prunes,  figs,  peaches,  etc  

U labelled,  as  almonds,  dates,  and  others  as  above  of  superior  classes, 
in  glass  bottles  or  other  fine  packages,  including  weight  of  same.... 
Preserved  in  their  own  juice,  in  brandy,  sirup,  or  in  paste ,  also  stuffed 
olives  and  other  preserved  fruits  and  sweetmeats  not  specified, 
candies,  chocolate,  etc.,  including  weight  of  inside  glass,  tin,  or 

wooden  packages,  when  any......  _  .  

Furs,  fine  and  fancy  classes,  such  as  lion,  tiger,  bear,  ermine,  otter,  leopard, 

and  similar  ones  

Glass  and  glassware : 

Common  bottles,  demijohns,  flasks,  and  similar  articles  

Window-glass  and  such  classes,  plain  or  decorated,  white  or  colored — 

Up  to  coo  square  inches  each..  ,  

(01  to  1,000  square  inches..  

Of  more  than  1 ,000  square  inches  

Looking-glasses  without  frames  will  pay  as  the  preceding  items, 
with  joo  per  cent,  extra ;  with  frames,  of  up  to  1 ,000  square  inches 
each,  will  pay  as  above  items,  with  500  per  cent,  extra  ;  with  frames, 
of  more  than  %ooo  square  inches,  as  above,  with  1 ,000  per  cent,  ex- 
tra. 

White  glass  and  crystal,  colored  or  painted,  molded  or  shaped  in  bot- 
tles, flasks,  vases,  cups,  tumblers,  jars, sugar  and  sweetmeat  dishes, 
lamps,  lanterns,  and  similar  articles  not  specified  

Common  glass  articles,  as  retorts,  mortars,  and  other  articles  for  the 
use  of  druggists  and  apothecaries,  not  polished  with  emery  

Crystal— 

In  the  shape  of  lamp  shades,  globes,  tubes,  chandeliers,  fancy 

lanterns,  etc.  m  -  

In  the  shape  of  toys  and  other  fancy  articles  

Spectacle  glasses,  watch  glasses,  and  the  so-called  muslin  glass,  in  all 

shapes.  

Glucose,  ammoniac,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  litharge,  nitrate  of  potash,  ni- 
trate of  soda,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  other  products  analogous  in  value.. 
Gioe: 

Common  or  inferior-  

Isinglass  and  boiling.  , 

Gunpowder  and  mining  wicks  : 

In  barrels  and  other  large  packages.  

In  tins  and  small  packages..  _  

Hair: 

Human — 

ROUgh-  MM.IMtt.Mi 

Manufactured.  M  

Horse- 
Bristle  and  wool........  

For  pillows,  cushions,  etc... 


Duty. 


...................  ............................. 


t ........... •••• 


$2  so  per  100  kilograms. 
I3.80  per  100  kilograms. 
fj.45  per  100  kilograms. 

f  8  per  100  kilograms. 

39  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

$*.$$  per  100  kilograms. 

$3.80  per  too  kilograms. 
f. 5  05  per  too  kilograms. 
#7-55  PCT  '°o  kilograms. 


$8.70  per  too  kilograms. 
57.20  per  100  kilograms. 

£31.50  per  too  kilograms. 
72    cents  per  kilogram. 

#3  <5i  pet  kilogram. 

3}  cents  per  kilogram. 

Sj  cents  per  kilogram. 
31 54  cents  per  kilogram. 

8{  cents  per  kilogram. 
i6|  cents  per  kilogram. 


£6.50  per  kilogram. 

39  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

$1 .90  per  kilogram. 
15I  cents  per  kilogram. 
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No. 


3' 


Articles. 


31 


34 


35 
36 


37 


Hair— Continued. 

Horse — Continued . 


,  or  twilled,  for  fur- 


niture covers,  sieves,  etc. 


In  other  fancy  articles  not  mentioned  elsewhere  

Hay,  common  and  dried,  straw  and  grass,  millet  straw  for  broom 

factures 
Hide 


.................. ■•■•■••■■•■•■■.•••■•■•••■■••.■••••>. •.»..••*....... 


Common,  ass,  horse,  and  cow 

Dried  and  hair  ou  

Orcen...   


•  ••••  

••••  ••••*-•••••#•••••••••••••••••**••... 


»"«  .» n h  inn  1  u  1  m  .  m  1 MIMHIWWIMMM MIM 

 «...  


•   ••••  


leather— 

Tanned  (sole)  

Varnished  (pateut). 

Unvarnished  (split),  for  industrial  purposes., 
I  {ides  and  sole-leather  arc  understood  to  be  those  which  preserve  their 
primitive  thickness ;  those  called  buffalo,  varnished,  or  patent, 
leather,  and  other  similar  classes  will  pay  duties  according  to  cor- 
responding items. 
Sheep,  goal,  and  similar  skins  with  hair  on.... 
Tanned  or  dressed  skins — 

Morocco,  sheep,  etc  

Superior,  as  fine,  black,  saturated  calf,  kid,  and  shagreen..  

Varnished,  as  patent-leather, buffalo,  calf,  and  other  unvarnished 

of  the  most  superior  classes,  as  pig-skin,  chamois,  etc  

Horn  and  horn  goods  : 

Buffalo,  manufactured  in  any  form  

Common  hom  goods  will  pay  duties  as  bone  goods.    (See  No.  6.) 

ICC  ********  ******  Hl',ltMI«IHINMMHHMIMIH«HtMI|IIH*WMMI  

India  rubber  and  manufactures : 

Plates  or  sheets,  machinery  bells,  hose,  and  similar  articles  

Shoes,  boots,  spatterdashes,  carpet-bags,  life-preservers,  and  other 

similar  articles.  

Water-proof— 


•**••*  M*M  •••  ••«•  


■  HIHMHIMMMHMIMIINItHINMMMNI  ■  •*  • 


With  linen 
With  wool..  

With  silk  

Vulcanized  and  wrought,  in  combs,  head-gear,  tooth,  nail,  and  clothes 
brushes,  pen-holders,  and  other  similar  articles,  though  combined 
with  other  materials,  as  metal  and  bone  

Catheters, syringes,  bands  for  holding  papers,  nipples,  letter  weights, 
and  similar  articles,  though  combined  with  any  other  material  

All  other  articles  of  less  value,  such  as  finger  and  ear  rings,  bracelets, 

breastpins,  watch  chains,  etc..  *.**.*•  ******* **•■••..•••••.•■.•■■...■■•■•••... 

Iron  and  manufactures : 

Cast  and  iu  pigs  

Portable  stoves,  plates,  boilers,  furnaces,  doors  and  hatches,  cal- 
drons, tubes,  and  similar  articles  

Forged,  tinned,  enameled,  and  galvanized,  or  not,  in  pans,  coffee- 
pots, skillets,  colanders,  buckets,  ladles,  skimmers,  cooking  and 
chamber  pott,  wash-basins,  fish-kettles,  frying-pans,  roasting 
cylinders,  and  all  other  articles  of  analogous  sorts  

Cast.in  hinges, balls, balcoiiics,cooking-sioves,columius,  water-Unks, 
staircases, and  other  similar  objects  for  building;  also,  sarcophagi, 
garden  chairs  and  sofas, and  other  articles  of  the  same  kind„...  

Forged,  in  same  articles  mentioned  above  and  tubes  

Cast  and  forged  nails  «  

Anvils  and  other  similar  articles. 


A7%  cents  per  kilogram. 
29  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


 ••..*•••••«••• 


Copying  hand 

Forged,  in  rods  and  bars,  railings,  trunncls,  hoops,  plates  for  tanks, 
clarilicrs,  rools,  floorings,  platforms,  and  other  similai  c  Ejects   


per  100  kilograms. 


|6.2S  per  too  kilograms. 
$2.10  per  100  kilograms. 

£9.40  per  100  kilograms. 
$20.85  per  too  kilograms. 
$ii  per  100  kilograms. 


$15.65  per  100  kilograms. 

$26. 10  per  too  kilogram*. 
$49-55  P«  100  kilograms. 

$73  per  too  kilograms. 

$1.74  per  kilogram. 

17I  cents  per  too  kilograms. 

26,\,  cents  per  kilogram. 

36  cents  per  kilogram. 

87  cents  per  kilogram. 
Jt-uojs  per  kilogram. 
$2.61  per  kilogram. 

$1.45  per  kilogram. 
$^.32  per  kilogram. 
29  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
26^0  cents  per  too  kilograms 
|t.S5  per  too  kilograms. 

$4.20  per  too  kilograms. 


I2.10  per  too  kilograms. 
?3»»5  T*r  100  l:ilograms. 
f  3.00  per  100  kilograms. 
$2.10  per  10  kilograms. 
5{  cents  per  kilogram. 

fi.30  per  100  kilograms. 
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Articles. 

Iron  and  manufactures — Continued. 

Galvanized,  in  articles  of  above  item  „  

Plates  cut  for  sugar  molds  

Forged  locks,  padlocks  .bolts,  though  containing  small  parts  of  yellow 
metal  w  

Forged  and  cast,  in  common  horse,  stiff,  and  snaffle  bits,  spurs, stir- 
rups,unpolished,  and  with  or  without  any  small  ordinary  metal  plates 

Same  articles  as  above  polished, bronzed, gilt, silvered, or  plated  

Hooks  and  eyes,  handles, knockers, rings,  with  or  without  screw  and 
bolt, large  fish-hooks, screws  of  all  sorts  of  more  than  3  inches 
long,  harpoons,  door  bolts  and  hinges,  horseshoes,  latches,  pul- 
Ues,  carriage  builders'  and  saddlers'  linchpins,  hurdle  rings, steps, 
hooks,  buckles,  springs,  screws  and  bolts,  braces,  and  all  similar 
an  ides  

Same  as  above  bronzed, silvered, gilt, and  plated — 

Common  classes  

Superior  clashes  —  —..  , 

Chains — 

Up  to  *£-inch  links   

More  than  ^-inch  links. .._  

Waiters  and  trays, cash,  paper, and  jewelry  boxes, and  other  similar 

articles  not  otherwise  specified  

Fish-hooks..  

Beds, cots, and  cradles— 

With  or  without  metal  ornaments, columns  included  

Plated  and  in  imitation  of  copper  will  pay  as  above,  with  100 
per  cent,  extra. 

Sieves  and  rat  traps  with  wire  cage,  wooden  parts  included  

Dtsh  covers.net  food  safes.. „  

Spice  and  coffee  hand-mills — 

With  wooden  or  iron  box...  

Immovable,  with  or  without  fly-wheels, for  grinding  coffee, and 

corn -shelters  

Wire-oetting  

Screws  for  hinges  and  other  purposes,  up  to  3  inches  long  

Hair-pins— 

Varnished  or  not  

With  or  without  steel  point  and  unvarnished.-..  

Pack  needles, larding  pins,  skewers,  punches, and  awls  

Shoe-makers'  leather  cutters  

Thimbles  

Canvas  and  common  sewing-needles — 

German.-  

Frftkf*  


Steel  pens  

Watch  chains, key  rings,  and  all  other  small  sled  or  polished  iron 
not  4pecined._  „  

Tools  of  a  common  class  applicable  to  agriculture  and  other  trades.., 

Hammers  for  carpenters, coopers, masons, shoe-makers,  tongs, shov- 
el-., cold-chisels, coopers'  punches, and  other  similar.  

Knives  for  carpenters,  cooper*, and  tanners,  common  planes,  jack, 
smoothing,  rabbet,  and  round  jointers, and  other  similar,  wooden 
parts  included   , 

Chisels  of  all  classes, augers,  compasses, sickles,  nippers,  pliers, screw- 
drivers, hollow  punches,  saw-sets,  hand-vises,  squares,  fleams,  cork- 
ing tools, loose  blades  for  planes,  and  similar  tools  , 

Carving  and  table  knives,  with  or  without  forks — 

With  bone, hom,  whalebone, iron,  or  wooden  handle  , 

With  ivory, tortoise, mother-of-pearl, and  plated  or  gilt  handle... 

Penknives  and  razors..  „  , 

Hand-taw*  of  all  classes, circular  and  vertical,  for  mills..  


Duty. 


$3.15  per  100  kilograms. 
35  cents  per  100  kilograms. 

I7.30  per  too  kilograms. 

$■5.65  per  100  k'lognims. 
$56.75  per  »«>  kilograms. 


f.1.15  per  100  kilograms, 

£13.05  per  too  kilograms 
50}  cents  per  kilogram. 

4/,  cents  per  kilogram. 
$j.6o  per  100  kilograms 

29  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
3fc|  cents  per  kilogram. 

$5.20  per  100  kilograms 


7^,  cents  per  kilogram. 
i'o  cents  per  kilogram. 

92  cents  per  kilogram. 

54.80  per  too  kilograms. 
*♦  7'  per  100  kilograms. 
57.30  per  too  kilograms. 

4}  cents  per  kilogram. 
17J  cents  per  kilogram. 
36,^,  cents  per  kilogram. 
24jra  cents  per  kilogram. 
31 1  cents  per  kilogram. 

f7%  cents  per  kilogram. 

$4-35  per  kilogram. 

f  i.8i,30  cents  per  kilograrr 

39  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
$2. 10  per  100  kilograms. 

£5.65  per  too  kilograms. 


a,5,,  cents  per  kilogram. 


14}  cents  per  kilogram. 

f  18  per  100  kilograms. 
60  cents  per  kilogram. 
29  per  cent,  ad  valoren 
23}  cents  per  kilogram 
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No. 


Articles. 


37  I  Iron  and  manufactures — Continued. 

Saws,  with  or  without  frames  and  pits  

Screw  augers  without  handle,  trunncl  drivers,  and 

with  wooden  handle  

Carpenters'  breast  bits,  with  and  without  augers,  and  loose  augers  for 


Screw-plates  of  all 
Wrought  iron. 


.... •«...•■••»• ••••••»•«• 


Steel  and  burnished, 
Common  classes 
Superior  


HtMMflUOHMMMIMI  •  


Tailors'  and  gardeners*..., 
For  shearing  animals, etc. 


38 


39 


Knives  for  chopping  wood- 
Belgian  and  German,  of  three  grooves,  with  or  without 

and  other  similar  classes  

Of  superior  classes...  

Tools  of  general  use.as  hatchets, axes, adzes, trowels, and  other 

of  like  sorts  

Arms,  fire  and  steel, of  all  kinds  

Scales,  steel  yards,  and  all  such  classes         ttllllMMll  ,,,, 

Rails  for  railroads, public  and  private  

Jewelry,  with  or  without  precious  stones — gold  and  silver  plate,  jewels, 

and  watches  and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds. 
Lead: 

Pigs.sheets, balls, and  tubes  

Toys,  tops  for  bottles.and  similar  articles  ... 
leather  goods : 

Boots- 
Mounting  and  coachmen's  

Men's  half-boots  or  gaiters  with  elastic  or  buttons.-. 

Partly  silk, for  ladies  

Of  other  classes,  adorned  with  silk  and  other  materials 


Without  garniture, and  laced  or  buttoned  

Shoes, laced,  and  slippers  for  women  and  men,  and  of  classes  not 

■  I  ^C"*^U.   *««■•  •  fiM**....  •»«••••••;.. 

Boots  and  shoes  for  children,  of  up  to  33  centimeters  for  boys  and  30 
centimeters  for  girls,  will  pay  according  to  class, as  per  preceding 
items,  with  50  per  cent.  less. 
Sundry  leathern  goods- 
Common  manufactured,  as  harnesses  for  carts  and  other  saddlers' 
articles,  such  as  whips,  saddle-trees  (when  partly  of  leather), 
holsters,  valises, carpet-bags, hal-cascs,  etc.,  and  le.ithern  and 
oil-cloth  articles,  including  weight  of  wood,  pasteboard,  and 

metals,  when  any  

Of  a  better  class  than  above, as  harnesses  for  carriages, common 
saddlery,  with  or  without  pig-skin,  morocco,  or  corduroy, 
partly  embroidered  or  with  some  parts  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  and 
articles  annexed,  as  bridles,  straps,  etc.,  and  for  machinery. 

hose  for  water, and  lining  for  hats.-  

Of  superior  quality,  as  horse  saddles,  with  pig  or  buffalo  skin 
sides, adorned  or  not  with  velvet  top, embroidered  or  not,  fine 
harnesses  for  one-horse  carriage,  value  of  which  docs  not  ex 
ceed  540,  or  for  two  horses  and  with  a  value  of  $So,  straps 
annexed, embossed, embroidered, or  otherwise  adorned,  hunt- 
ing goods,  buffalo,  shagreen, Russia, and  fancy  hand-bags  for 
ladies....  .........  ..  


Kid  

Gazelle,  buck, 


■••1  


Duty. 


loj  cents  per  kilogram. 


12 


33i*s  cents  per  kilogram. 
»3&  cents  per  kilogram. 
48  ceuts  per  kilogram. 


£3.53 J  cents  per  kilogram. 
?4  4«  A  cents  per  kilogram. 
$t  04A  cents  per  kilogram. 
30  cents  per  kilogram. 


7J  cents  per  kilogram, 
xa  cents  per  kilogram. 

io|  cents  per  kilogram. 
39  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
34  per  cent,  ad 
4  per  cent,  ad 


5  per  cent,  ad 


fa. 85  per  100  kilograms. 
13A  cents  P*1^  kilogram. 


£14.40  per  dozen  pairs, 
f  5.04  per  dozen  pairs. 
58.17!  per  dozen  pairs. 
£4.33  per  dozen  pairs. 


£1.80  per  dozen  pairs. 


1  )l  cents  per  kilogram. 


40. 


39  per  cent,  ad 


#4-35  per  kilogr 
fx.67|  per  kilogram. 
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Articles. 

Lime  and  cement — chalk,  sand,  lime,  plaster,  grindstones, filters, well 
stones, and  other  similar  goods, also  marble  dust  whenever  it  is  proved 

that  its  value  is  equal  or  less  than  that  of  lime  and  chalk  .  

Malt  liquors  (ale, porter,  and  lager): 

In  wooden  packages.    m  

In  bottles    ............................. 

Machinery  : 

Steam, hydraulic, electric, and  all  other  engines,  motors, implements, 
apparatus,  and  machines  for  whatever  purpose  and  of  whatever 
materials,  manometers,  well  pumps,  sewing-machines,  windmill, 
gasometers, and  all  accessory  pieces  for  same  

All  complete  machinery  and  apparatus  exclusively  applicable  to  the 
sugar  industry,  from  the  cartage  and  grinding  of  cane  to  the  manu- 
facture, packing,  and  extraction  of  the  sugar,  when  imported  by 

planters....  ..  

Extra  pieces  for  same  will  pay  8  per  cent. 
Medical,  mathematical, and  physical  instruments,  and  others  of  the  kind 
not  specified  .................  .......  ...... .... ........... ...... .............. ..................1 

Naval  stores ! 

Resin  (white  pitch  and  pine),  Including  weight  of  package  

Vegetable  tar  and  pitch, including  weight  of  package  

Crude  turpentine  and  resin  gums....  

Spirits  of  turpentine  

Oil -cake...  ~  

Codliver  and  whale  oils,  refined  or  crude,  including  weight  of  inside 
package ._  

Mineral  oil- 
Crude  petroleum..  

Purified  or  refined  coal-oil  

Kerosene,  benxine.parrafrine,  and  lubricating  and  painting  greases 
and  oils, includ  ng  weight  of  inside  package  

Vegetable  oil- 
Common  classes  ;  

Solid,  as  stearine,  whale,  artificial,  mineral  wax,  etc  

Tallow,  raw  and  melted  

Bees- wax : 

Manufactured  -~  „  _..  

In  masks  ..  

Paints: 

Ground  and  prepared  in  oil,  of  all  kinds..  

Common  classes,  as  ocher,  red  ocher,  carbonate  of  lime,  etc   

Superior  to  above,  as  white  lead  and  xinc,  calcinated  violet,  etc  

Superior  to  above,  as  red  lead.  

Superior  to  above,  as  Chinese  white  and  artificial  blue  ocher,  etc  

Superior  to  above,  as  Dutch  and  British  vermilion,  chrome-yellow, 

and  fine  green  (oxide  of  copper).  •.  

Superior  classes  of  all  sorts, as  blue, carmine, China,  vermilion,  and 

other  similar  classes  _  ......  

Paper: 

Writing,  drawing,  printing,  cigarette,  and  card-board  of  all  kinds  

Copying,  blotting,  China,  marbled,  granite,  and  other  similar  fancy 


* -  - . • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■  . . - . - . .  .  .  .  . . ......... 


Printed— newspapers,  geographic  maps,  and  books  the  importation 
of  which  is  authorized  ..„  , 

Copying,  vegetable,  embroidery,  silvered,  and  gilt  of  inferior  classes. 

Silvered  and  gilt,  superior.  

Printing,  white- 
Inferior,  for  newspapers....  

Superior  and  colored  of  all  descriptions, as  used  for  wrapping..... 


Duty. 


35  cents  per  100 kilograms. 

£3  65  per  100  kilograms. 
$8-35  per  100  kilograms. 


8  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


I  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


29  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

90  cents  per  100  kilograms. 
60  cents  per  100  kilograms. 
3 J  cents  per  kilogram. 
^3  65  per  too  kilograms. 
£5.20  per  100  kilograms. 

Do. 

96  cents  per  too  kilograms. 
7i  cents  per  kilogram. 

4}  cents  per  kilogram. 

£5.20  per  100  kilograms. 
£13.05  per  100  kilograms. 
$4.45  per  100  kilograms. 

4354  cents  per  kilogram. 
£3. 19  per  kilogram. 

£a. 60  per  100  kilograms. 
80  cents  per  100  kilograms 
51.90  per  100  kilograms. 
52.85  per  too  kilograms. 
54-75  per  too  kilograms. 

58.30  per  too  kilograms. 

79  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

513.05  per  too  kilograms, 

36^  cents  per  kilogram. 

Free. 

6.<f\j  cents  per  kilogram. 
53. 53J  per  kilogram. 

53.15  per  100  kilograms. 
59-40  per  too  kilograms. 
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Table  showing  import  duties — Continued. 


No. 


Article.. 


49 

5° 


5« 
5» 


53 


54 


.••!*•••• •«••••«.....■••■  


•  •■...■••■■.••■.■.••••••..«•.•... 

 •  •••»  .............  


Paper — Continued. 
Wrapping — 

Fine  brown.... 

American  yellow,  common  sort*,  tarred,  and  British  gray. 

Light  brown,  as  manila  and  such  sorts 

Wall- 
Plain 

Gill,  silvered,  and  vclveted 

Lead, lin, rag, and  sand  

Paper  prepared  for  any  use, as  small  books  for  cigarettes,  cut  for 
bouquets, sweetmeats, screens, envelopes, and  other  similar  articles 
will  pay  as  above,  with  an  extra  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

Printedor  lithographed  of  one  color, as  labels  for  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Chro-rio-liihogrnphs  of  several  colors  

Printed,  lithographed,  or  engraved,  painted  or  not  

Books,  blank  and  ruled,  with  or  without  metallic  edges,  will  be  levied 
on  as  per  item  they  belong  to, with  an  extra  charge  of  50  per  cent. 

Pa.stebo.inL  

Manufactured: 


Hats,  etc  


••■•••••>>••*  •••>•••■••* 


Small  boxes  for  pills,  etc  „  

Ma.sk*  

Boxes,  painted  or  gilt, for  jewelry,  sweetmeats,  etc 

Plated  ware  of  all  kinds   HW*MMH  I  •  ••*...  

Provisions  : 

Beef,  pork,  hams,  etc.— 

Of  ordinary  classes,  as  smoked, salted, hung  beef,  and  such  

More  superior  than  above,  as  mutton,  smoked  tongues,  family 
beef,  Westphalia  hams,  etc.... 
Pickled  tieef,  .....(•■■■...■■■  1 

Pickled  pork  

Jerked  beef... 
Sausage  and  stuffed  meals 
Canned  meats,  with  weight  of 
Lard,  pork,  for  cooking.. 
Butter,  including  weight  of  glass  or  earthen  package  or  of  sail 
when  imported  in  firkins. 

Cheese,  United  States  and  similar  kinds  

Quicksilver  and  other  products  of  analogous  value 


■*•••■■••■.•*..■...•■•■■■  •■•■.■■■■.•■■•••*•■••■■..■.••■••••■.•■•••..... 

■••*•••••».••.■•»•••.•••.••..■•..  ■»•••••••••,•«•.., 





Cheapest  classes  (medicinal),  as  linseed,  mustard,  and  similar.. 
Higher  value,  as  cardamom,  carthamus,  and  other  such  kinds.. 
Seeds  and  plants  of  all  kinds  intended  for 
of  a  scientific  character  

Soap : 


Common  kinds. 


 .■■•••••«••..«*..•■.>...••■•.■•■••■.••.......••••,... 


Perfumed— 

When  packed  separate,  Inside  pickage  included. 

When  put  up  three  or  more  in  one  package  

Spirits : 

Pure  or  compound,  with  or  without  sugar,  as  gin,  potato, and  barley 
brandies:  and  similar  kinds — 

In  wooilen  packages  and  demijohns.  

In  bottles  

Inferior  <:la«-«-i,  as  brandy,  cognac,  and  rum — 

In  wooden  packages  and  demijohns.... 

In  bottles  

Superior  classes — 

In  wooilen  packages  and  demijohns.... 

Ill  bottles  


*4  roper  100 
$2.85  per  100  kilograms. 
$9.40  per  100  kilograms. 

11 1  cents  per  kilogram. 
?3l  cents  per  kilogram. 
5i< 


t4$4  cents  per  kilogram. 
39  cents  per  kilogram. 
43«  cents  ,x 


$1.80  per  100  kilograms. 

1  a  cents  per  kilogram. 
24  cents  per  kilogram. 
58  cents  per  kilogram. 
$4.35  per  kilogram. 
29  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 


$6.25  per  100  kilograms. 

ft  5. 10  per  100  kilograms. 
$1.80  per  too  kilograms. 
$i  per  100  kilograms. 
$2  10  per  100  kilograms. 
515  per  100  kilograms. 
$25.20  per  too  kilograms. 
$7.30  per  100  kilograms. 

fit. 35  per  too  kilograms. 
$6,25  per  too  kilograms. 
a8|  cents  per  kilogram. 

3j  cents  per  kilogram. 
z8,T„  cents  per  kilogram. 

Free. 


£4.20  per  100 


42f\,  cents  per  kilogram. 
13A  cents  per  1 


$9.30  per  too  liters. 
|»3  95  per  too  liters. 

£4.65  per  too  liters. 
$8  35  F«r  100  liters. 

ft  1. 50  per  too  liters. 
J15  per  too  liters. 


J 
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Table  showing  \mport  duties — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Duty. 


53 

5* 


.....*••  •»........■•.... 


Spirits — Continued. 

Inferior  rlmfi  of  cognac,  brandy,  and  rum  are  understood  to  be 
those  worth,  in  ihcir  place  of  production,  not  over  25  cents  per 
liter  in  wooden  casks  and  $5  per  case  of  one  dozen  bottles.  lie- 
sides  above  duty,  an  extra  consumption  tax  of  a  cents  per  liter  is 
collected  for  the  municipality. 

Starch.  

Steel  and  steel  ware : 

Plates  and  liars  

Pieces  for  watch-makers  

Files,  rasps,  and  other  tools  of  similar  classes. 
The  above  duties  will  be  levied  only  on  articles  manufactured  of  pure 
steel ;  00  others,  w  her=  steel  is  combined  with  iron,  they  will  be  col- 
lected on  the  Utter  metal. 
Tin  and  tin-plate  goods  : 
FiSs,  bars,  ant 
Plates. _  

Oil  cans  and  cruets,  candlesticks,  sugar  dishes,  cooking  pans,  coffee, 
milk,  and  chocolate  pots,  snuffers,  funnels,  spittoons,  jars,  bath 
tubs,  cake  mo'ds,  plates,  pitchers,  dishes,  lamp  reflectors,  spoons, 

skimmers,  ladles,  and  other  similar  articles  

Tobacco : 

Chewing,  of  all  kinds  „  

Snuff  and  other  manufactures  whose  importation  is  allowed  in  Cuba. 
Vegetables  ; 

Esculent,  as  celery,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage,  turnips,  potatoes,  beets, 
carrots,  and  others  of  similar  kinds  

Pickled,  weight  of  vinegar  and  inside  package  included  

Preserved  in  their  own  juice  or  canned,  also  mushrooms,  prepared 
mustard,  and  all  similar  goods,  including  inside  package  

Beans,  peas,  etc  

Wood,  aad  wooden  goods  : 


Pine  boards  and  scantlings... 

Poplar-  

Maple  and  cedar.-  , 


 •  •••••  *••••••• 


.. . .  .....  .  ..  . 


Walnut  

Mulberry,  Campeachy,  and  other  dye-woods  

Flooring,  planed,  chiseled,  and  otherwise  prepared  so  that  it  can  not 
be  included  in  above  items,  will  pay  an  extra  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Timbers,  hard,  unhewn  

hoops,  shaved  and  unshaved,  for  hogsheads,  pipes, 


than  220  centimeters 
220  centimeters  or  less.. 
Staves  for  pipes 


■  •••■•••••■•■•■■■a, 


•"•'•••.M  tM>M  •  •••IHIMlit  •••••••• 


pipe, and  barrel  shooks,  with  heading,  but  exclusive  of 

hoops  „  

Hogshead  headings  and  loose  box  shooks  for  sugar._  

Empty  hogsheads,  pipes, and  barrels  of  more  than  30  liters  capacity 
and  boxes,  new  or  old,  will  pay  as  preceding  classification,  with 
30  per  cent,  extra. 
Empty  barrels  of  less  than  30  liters  capacity,  buckets,  tubs,  wash 
and  bath  tubs,  plates  and  dishes,  hair-dressers'  blocks,  lasts,  mal- 
lets, tool  handles,  rat  traps  without  wire,  cocks,  small  boxes  for 
druggists,  spoons  and  forks,  chocolate  beaters,  and  all  similar  ar- 
ticles „  „  

Empty  hogsheads  in  which  molasses  was  previously  exported  from 
are  re-imported  and  empty  barrels  In  which  fresh  fruits 
!  exported  from  this  country  and  arc  returned  here  for  the  same 


$5.05  per  too  kilograms. 

£4  so  per  100  kilograms. 
8  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
12  cents  per  kilogram. 


£10.45  per  too  kilograms. 
$3.65  per  100  kilograms. 


$13.05  per  too  kilograms. 

ioJ$  cents  per  kilogram. 
52}  cents  per  kilogram. 


$1.05  per  100  kilogr 
$6.25  per  100  kilograms. 

$12.60  per  100  kilograms, 
ft. 80  per  100  kilograms. 

$4  80  per  1,000  feet. 
$7  20  per  1 ,000  feet, 
fa/o  per  1,000  feet. 
£12  per  1,000  feet. 
17!  cents  per  100 


$7.20  per  1,000  feet. 


JI5.16  per  thousand. 
$2. 16  per  thousand. 
$7  80  per  thousand. 

26]  cents  each. 
15  cents  each. 


Free. 


No. 
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Table  shewing  import  duties— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Wood  and  wooden  goods— Continued. 

Carpenters'  screws  and  presses,  wheelbarrows  with  or  without  iron 
parts,  printing  cases,  pump  stands,  and  all  similar  articles  

Ship  blocks  and  pullics  of  all  kinds  

Water-levels  

Clothes-racks,  oars,  and  handspikes  

Wooden  pieces  prepared  for  carriage  and  saddle  makers,  such  as 
wheel  spokes  and  felloes,  shafts,  saddle  trees  and  bows,  yokes  for 
horse  collars,  ami  other  analogous  articles  with  or  without  iron 


 ••' 


•   •  •♦••••*•••  •«•• 


parts... 
Shingles.. 

Match  splints  

Veneering  boards 

Hydraulic  pumps,  small  boats, and  similar  articles 
Painters'  brushes— 

Not  weighing  more  than  i  kilogram  each  dozen., 

Weighing  more  than  t  kilogram  each  dozen  

Hair  and  clothes  brushes  (common  and  fine  classes),  tooth,  nail,  and 
clothes  brushes,  comb*,  lead-pencils,  rulers  with  or  without  metallic 
edges,  pen  holders, squares, 

Carpenters"  pencils  

Fine  dusters— 







...........••..•....•*.«.•»•.•.•«»»»»•■.•••••■ •.«•»•■•••■• 


...... ...... 


.■■■*.■*...■*•.....«..........».•«.*... 


■■•••••■••■•■■■■•*■•••*.........■.•*■•*• 


Small  

Furniture  of  common  wood,  as  pine,  chestnut,  cherry,  common  maple, 
white  and  black  poplar,  painted  or  not,  or  varnished,  also  common 

frames,  painted  or  prepared  for  gilding  

Chairs  of  above  woods  of  no  more  than  3}$  kilograms'  weight  and 

rocking-chairs  of  no  more  than  s%  kilograms'  weight  each„  

Of  less  than  above  weights,  chairs  and  rocking-cliairs  will  pay  same 

duty  as  furniture  of  common  wood. 
Furniture  of  wood  superior  tothoseabove  mentioned,  as  oak,  walnut, 

mahogany,  fine  maple,  and  similar  ones  

Furniture  of  finer  woods  than  the  preceding  ones,  as  rose-wood,  ebony, 

and  all  such  kinds,  gilt  or  with  metal  ornaments  

The  above  furniture  (except  chairs  and  stools),  the  weight  of  which 
does  not  exceed  2  kilograms  each  piece,  will  pay  as  the  preceding 
item,  with  50  per  cent,  extra. 
In  furniture  with  marble  pieces  the  weight  of  this  will  be  included. 
Loose  marbles  and  looking-glasses,  although  appertaining  to  furni- 
ture, will  pay  according  to  the  item  to  which  they  belong. 
Trunks  and  valises  of  all  sizes — 

Covered  with  paper,  canvas,  or  raw  leather,  with  or  without 

leathern  straps  

Covered  with  dressed  sheep,  morocco  skins,  oil-cloth,  or  any  other 
analogous  cover,  when  wood  predominates  in  their  construc- 
tion  

Wool  and  woolen  goods : 

Stuffing  or  waste  wool,  as  generally  used  by  saddlers  

Long  or  twisted  wool,  and  in  small  ware,  as  buttons,  tassels,  laces, 
fringes,  galloons,  braids,  sashes,  tapes,  etc.,  or 

With  or  without  wooden  spools  

With  iron  or  other  metal  spools  or  frames. 
Textures  of  pure 
Plain: 


Duty. 


Up  to  xo  threads. 

10  to  16  threads  

17  to  20  threads  , 

91  threads  and  above 
Light  and 


..... ...... 


■•..••.••»«•■•••■••.•••>•■••••■..■•••■..  


4}  cents  per  kilogram. 
12}  cents  per  kilogram. 

3  cents  per  kilogram. 


$10.45  pot  100  kilograms. 
4}  cents  per  100  kilograms. 
1 1  cents  per  kilogram, 
ay  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
=4  i>cr  cent,  ad  valorem. 

48  cents  per  kilogram. 
24  cents  per  kilogram. 


*9 
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96  cents  per  kilogram. 
$1.93  per  kilogram. 


34  cents 
78. 


43^  « 

58  cents  per  kilogram. 


4|  cents  per  kilogram. 

9I  cents  per  kilogram. 
3l< 


94 %  cents  per  kilogram. 
4 ;. !  j  cents  per  kilogram. 


73  ]4  cents  per  kilogram. 
$i.3°M  P"  kilogram. 
ft .  74  per  kilogram. 
$3.61  per  kilogram. 
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Table  showing  import  duties — Continued. 


No. 


61 


Article*. 


6? 


Wool  and  woolen  goods — Continued. 
Textures  of  pure  wool— Continued. 

Plain,  cross- woven,  or  twilled  _  

Mixed  with  cotton  in  the  warp  

Mixed  with  silk  

Haired  on  one  or  both  sides  

Pasted  or  gummed,  as  felt,  etc  

Cloths  and  cassimrres, ordinary  thickness,  asjpilol,  beaver,  and  such — 

All  worsted-  ~  

With  cotton  mixed  in  warp  

Cloths,  cassimeres ,  and  velvet,  such  as  ladies'  cloth,  elasticotin,  satin 
doth,  and  analogous  classes — 

All  wooL.  

.With  cotton  in  the  warp  

Plain,  cross-woven,  twilled, or  damask-like  textures,  rep,  and  all  simi- 
lar kinds — 

All  wonted  

With  cotton  or  hemp  in  the  warp_  *  

Textures  of  other  kinds,  as  Brussels,  camlet,  flannel- 
All  worsted  

With  cotton  or  hemp  in  the  warp  

Plash  textures,  with  cotton,  wool,  or  other  materials  mixed, as  travel- 
ing blankets,  shawls,  etc  

Stockinet  textures,  as  undershirts,  socks,  stockings,  gloves,  caps, 
and  goods  otherwise  shaped  that  do  not  constitute  ready-made 

clothing   •  m  

Carpet  textures  and  coarse  frieze  carpets,  exclusive  of  fringes.-  

Brussels  carpeting.—  

Cut  or  pile,  like  velvet  M  

Handkerchief  and  shawls  will  pay  as  the  preceding  items,  according 

to  class,  with  30  per  cent,  extra. 
Ribbons  and  tapes,  pure  wool  or  mixed  with  cotton,  used  by  saddlers, 

and  all  such  articles.  

The  same  for  general  use  will  pay,  as  to  class,  by  assimilation  to  the 
preceding  items. 

Ready-made  clothing  of  alpaca,  Orleans,  merino,  and  other  similar 
textures  will  pay  as  respective  textures,  with  100 per  cent,  extra. 

Ready-made  clothing  of  cloth,  cassinicre,  worsted,  and  textures  of 
the  same  kind  will  pay  as  those  respective  textures,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  sco  per  cent. 
\H  ire  r«i  i!  1  n  g .... . . . . . ... ....... ......... .n.. ... ••-.»- •>>•.. ........ 

Zinc  and  calamine : 

Nails. ......u.... ............... ......  im«  

Pigs   

Plates  or  sheets  

Lamps  of  all  sizes  or  shapes,  polished  and  bronzed  

Printing  types................  *  


Duty. 


fx. 74  per  kilogram. 
$1  per  kilogram. 
$3.ti  per  kilogram. 
$.i>)  per  100  kilograms. 
£12.50  per  too  kilograms 

85  cents  per  kilogram. 
41  cents  per  kilogram. 


£200  per  100  kilograms. 
$75  per  100  kilograms. 


$1.16  per  kilogT.im. 
87  cents  per  kilogram. 

j2%  cents  per  kilogram. 
50  cents  per  kilogram. 

58  cents  per  kilogram. 


$1  45  per  kilogram. 
14 14  cents  per  square  meter. 
26,^  cents  per  square  meter. 
40J.  cuts  per  square  meter. 


37 1  cents  per  kilogram. 


J3.15  per  100  kilograms. 

£5  70  per  100  kilograms. 
$i.(r>  per  100  kilograms. 
£3.40  per  100  kilograms. 
£22.60  per  100  kilograms. 
Do. 
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Table  showing  export  Jttties. 


Duty. 


Sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  

Honey  t*»i*itt*»  *ii>#««i*  ><*«»••■  t<t**ttii*»ti*«M«f«  ••■•■•..•■■•.■««••.......•• 

Wax: 

White  

Yellow....  

Tobacco : 
Leaf_.. 
Scraps. 


'I  imber*  ....... 


•  

 ■•**■•....  

............... ■••••••*•■•••■• ••■■■■**»•■■•••••*•••••»•••••••■.>••■••>••■•*•••••■•• •••••*• 

■••••••••*•••••»••••■••••■•••••■••••■•••■■••••••••••••■• ••••••*...••.•.■••■••••••■■ 


Free. 

fS.6a«4  per  too  gallons. 

5 1   "  per  too  kilograms. 
53  nVi  Per  »oo  kilograms. 

56.30  per  100  kilograms. 
5 J  75  P«"  «<»  kilogTams. 
51.35  per  thousand. 
90  cents  per  1 ,000  packages. 
8per< 


•X,  ao  per  cent,  less;  XX,  25  per  cent.  less. 

RAMON  O.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Havana,  December  rp,  r8go. 


GREEK  MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MAN  ATT,  OF  ATHENS. 
SCOPE  AND  SOURCES. 

The  Department's  circular  of  August  14  calls  for  specific  information  only 
regarding  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  and  the  commerce  in  those 
metals  in  this  district;  but  the  search  for  such  information  has  necessarily 
involved  a  considerable  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  mining  and  metallurgy 
in  Greece.  The  results  of  this  study  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  certain  inter- 
est and  value  for  our  own  miners,  and  they  are  therefore  presented  in  some 
detail,  followed  by  a  summary  statement  of  the  facts  asked  for,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  obtained  or  deduced. 

Two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  report  on 
either  of  these  lines.  In  the  first  place,  statistical  science  in  Greece  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  figures  always  at  hand  in  other  countries  must  here 
be  laboriously  worked  up.  In  the  second  place,  the  subject-matter,  largely 
technical,  must  be  studied  through  foreign  languages,  all  the  accessible  au- 
thorities, whether  persons  or  publications,  being  Greek,  German,  or  French. 
For  one  who  is  neither  a  geologist  nor  a  metallurgist  this  is  a  very  serious 
disadvantage. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  relied  upon  the  publications  of 
the  Hellenic  Government,  of  the  Hellenic  Mining  Company,  of  the  French 
Society  des  Mines,  of  Laurium,  and  especially  upon  the  following  works: 
"Le  Laurium,  par  Andre  Cordelia,  Ingenieur  des  Mines,  Marseille,  1869;" 
*'  Le  Laurium,  par  A.  Cambresy,  Ingenieur  de  la  Societe  Minidre  de  i'Olympe 
Lau-iotique,  Liege,  1889 ; "  "  Berg-,  Hiltten-  und  Salinenwesen  von  Griechen- 
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land,  in  der  National  Ausstellung  von  Athen,  1888,  von  Prof.  Dr.  Constan- 
tin  Metsopoulos. "  The  last  two  works,  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
late  national  exposition — the  fourth  olympiad  in  the  modern  series — are  still 
fresh,  and  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  Indeed,  in  matters  tech- 
nical I  have  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  sum  up  concisely  their  more 
important  results. 

But  I  have  also  visited,  for  the  third  time,  the  Laurium  region,  gone 
through  the  principal  mine,  witnessed  the  processes  of  extracting,  dressing, 
and  smelting  the  ores,  and  conversed  with  some  of  the  leading  operators. 
My  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  M.  Cordelia,  director-general  of 
the  Hellenic  company,  and  the  officials  of  the  French  company;  to  Messrs. 
Dambergas  and  Skiadas,  chiefs,  respectively,  of  the  bureaus  of  mining  and 
commerce  in  the  home  department ;  to  M.  Kalogeropoulos,  curator  of  the 
Boule  Library;  and  to  Dr.  Deffner,  of  the  National  Library. 

CREEK  MINING  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Any  report  on  mining  in  Greece  must  be  largely  historical.  The  mines 
of  I^mrium,  now  worked  for  zinc,  lead,  and  iron,  are  the  very  mines  from 
which  Themistocles  drew  the  silver  supply  to  fit  out  his  fleet  and  beat  back 
the  Persian  invader  at  Salamis  (490-480  B.  C),  and  so  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Athenian  hegemony.  More  than  this,  it  is  thought  probable 
that  the  Phenicians  delved  here  before  the  Greeks  came,  as  they  are  known 
to  have  done  in  the  island  of  Thasos.  At  any  rate,  Thoricus  was  a  free  city 
before  Theseus  welded  the  Attic  boroughs  into  a  single  commonwealth  (that 
is  to  say,  before  the  name  of  Athens  appeared  in  history),  and  its  importance 
must  have  been  due  to  the  mines ;  so  that  the  mining  industry  at  Laurium 
may  possibly  boast  an  origin  as  remote  as  thirty  centuries  back,  while  it  is 
again  in  full  blast  to-day.  In  walking  through  the  French  company's  great , 
mine  at  Camaresa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Laurium  region,  one  traverses  here  a 
gallery  in  active  exploitation  for  zinc  and  lead  and  hard  by  another  worked 
out  by  the  old  Greeks  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  These  ancient 
works  are  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Hellenic  civilization. 
At  I^aurium  are  found  two  thousand  ancient  shafts,  with  their  connected  gal- 
leries. These  shafts  average  about  2  meters  square  (the  round  shaft  is  almost 
unknown)  and  are  sunk  from  20  to  120  meters  in  depth,  but  never  below 
sea-level.  The  galleries  open  into  ancient  chambers,  sometimes  30  feet  high 
and  150  feet  wide.  According  to  M.  Cordelia's  estimate,  the  ancients  ex- 
tracted from  these  mines  a  mass  of  mineral  amounting  to  105,000,000  cubic 
meters  and  yielding  2,100,084  tons  of  lead  and  8,400  tons  of  silver,  or 
a  value  of  4,171,378,600  drachmas.*  The  work  employed  steadily  about 
15,000  laborers — 3,000  in  the  mines  themselves — almost  exclusively  slaves. 
The  earthen  lamps,  water-jugs,  and  picks  found  in  our  day  in  some  of  the 
low,  tortuous'  passages,  through  which  a  man  must  work  his  way  on  hands 
and  knees,  have  1  pathos  of  their  own.    Slaves  were  cheap  and  the  labor 

•The  Greek  units  used  in  this  report  are:  Drachma  — 19.3  cents;  lepton  =-  0.01  drachma;  okc  — i.sS 
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problem  easy  at  first.  Proprietors  worked  their  own  slaves  or  hired  other 
people's  at  an  obol  per  day — say  55  drachmas  a  year  (a  saddle-horse  in  Athens 
now  brings  200  drachmas  per  month) — and  the  price  of  slaves  ranged  from 
45  drachmas  upward,  according  to  quality.  The  pious  old  general  Nicias 
had  a  thousand  slaves  hired  out  in  the  I  annum  mines,  perhaps  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  sacrificing  the  flower  of  the  Greek  race  before  Syracuse  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon ;  and  the  remnant  of  his  beaten  army  only  had  a 
taste  of  poetic  justice  when  they  lay  rotting  as  prisoners  in  the  Sicilian  stone 
quarries.  Labor  grew  dear,  however,  notwithstanding  humanity  was  cheap, 
for  food  constantly  advanced.  The  medimmus  (34  to  35  kilograms)  of  wheat, 
sold  in  Solon's  time  for  a  drachma,  had  risen  to  2  or  3  drachmas  in  the  days 
of  Aristophanes,  to  5  or  6  in  Demosthenes's  life-time,  and  still  later  to  18. 
And  so,  underfed  and  overworked  and  buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  slaves  at  last  revolted.  According  to  Thucydides,  twenty  thousand  of 
them  escaped  to  the  Spartan  camp  at  Deceleia  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  That  their  lot  was  a  cruel  one  goes  without  saying. 
Blasting  powder  was  a  thing  of  the  distant  future  and  hoisting  machinery 
practically  unknown.  The  pulley  may  have  been  used  in  vertical  shafts,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  ore — every  bit  of  it  chipped  out  with  pick  and  hammer — had  to 
be  carried  up  in  goat-skins  on  the  slaves'  backs.*  It  could  have  been  no 
picnic  for  the  slaves,  who  in  this  way  "toted"  more  than  100,000,000 
cubic  meters  of  ore  up  through  the  tortuous  passages  and  galleries  of  these 
ancient  mines.  It  was  dangerous  business,  too,  as  one  may  infer  from  the 
fact  that  contracts  were  made — not  to  return  the  stock  in  safe  and  sound  con- 
dition, but  only  to  make  the  number  good. 

The  mines  were  State  property,  and  were  let  out  to  citizens  on  a  perpetual 
lease,  which  was  alienable  or  heritable — in  effect,  a  sale  subject  to  a  rent 
•varying  with  the  production.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  a  twenty-fourth  of 
the  output,  and  the  revenue  resulting  was  at  first  distributed  to  the  citizens. 
In  Themistocles's  time  (say  489  B.  C.)  the  annual  per  capita  dividend  was 
10  drachmas,  or  a  total  of  200,000  drachmas,  indicating  an  annual  yield  of 
4,800,000  drachmas.  By  inducing  his  countrymen  to  suspend  this  distribu- 
tion and  devote  the  money  to  building  up  a  navy,  Themistocles  saved  Greece 
at  Salamis.  More  than  that,  he  prepared  the  conditions,  not  only  of  the 
transient  commercial  and  political  supremacy,  but  of  the  enduring  intellect- 
ual empire  of  Athens.  But  the  ravages  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ending 
in  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  operated  disastrously  on  the  mining  industry. 
It  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  but  fitfully  during  the  Spartan,  Theban,  and 
Macedonian  supremacies,  and  to  have  quite  died  out  in  the  Roman  times; 
at  least,  Pausanias  (in  the  second  century)  passes  Laurium  with  the  sin- 
gle remark  that  "the  Athenians  once  had  silver  mines  there."  From  that 
time  to  our  own  day  the  mines  seem  to  have  been  abandoned. 

•One  sees  very  much  the  same  thing  in  Greece  to-day.  In  the  archaeological  excavations  the  workmen 
carry  out  the  earth  in  baskets,  and  in  building  the  rough  stones  are  loaded  directly  on  the  stooping  laborer's 
back  and  so  carried  to  their  place  in  the  wall.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  gangs  of  men  engaged  in  this  ilavisb 
labor  at  Laurium  in  the  construction  of  the  French  conpany  s  great  works  for  washing  the  Camaresa  ores. 
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MODERN  MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

Topography  and  geology  of  Laurium. — The  ancient  mining  and  metallurgy 
were  far  from  being  exhaustive ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  an  exploitation  oi 
seven  centuries  of  which  we  have  historical  record  (from  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.  to  the  second  century  of  our  era),  the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  the  old 
mining  region  yielding  a  new  harvest.  Two  fields  remained  for  modern  ex- 
ploitation, viz:  (1)  The  utilization,  by  modern  processes,  of  ores  rejected  or 
imperfectly  worked  by  the  ancients ;  and  (2)  mining  for  new  ores.  Hence  the 
operations  now  carried  on  at  Laurium  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  The  working 
over  of  ancient  slag  and  refuse  (known  as  scoria;  and  ecbolades) ;  (2)  the 
extraction  and  treatment  of  new  minerals.  To  understand  either  there  is 
needed  a  brief  account  of  the  mining  region  itself. 

The  district  known  by  the  name  of  Laurium  comprises  the  southeastern 
projection  of  Attica,  a  wild  mountain  region  forming  a  rude  triangle,  whose 
apex  is  Cape  Sunium  and  the  base  a  line  drawn  from  ancient  Anaphlystus, 
on*  the  west  coast,  to  Thoricus,  on  the  east.  The  total  area  may  be  about  80 
square  miles,  and  the  altitudes  range  from  19  to  635  meters  above  the  sea- 
level. 

The  shores  arc  much  indented  and  ofTer  numerous  landings  and  harbors, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  those  of  Laurium,  Thoricus,  and  Sunium. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  well-sheltered  harbors,  the  first  of  them  in  a  high 
state  of  improvement,  and  both  of  them  have  railway  communiration  with 
Athens,  as  well  as  direct  steam-ship  connections  with  Europe  and  America. 

Geologically  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  regions  in  the  world.  The 
entire  absence  of  fossils — not  even  a  trace  of  one  being  authenticated  after  a 
careful  search  of  twenty-five  years  extending  to  nearly  every  square  meter  of 
surface — as  well  as  the  extensive  local  action  of  metamorphism,  renders  geo- 
logical determinations  difficult  and  doubtful. 

Generally  speaking,  the  region  consists  of  an  alternation  of  mica-schists 
and  marbles;  but  other  rocks,  partly  eruptive,  occur,  e.  g.,  diorite,  trachyte, 
eurite,  and  granite.  An  ideal  section  (as  given  by  Mitsopoulos)  shows  the 
following  stratification : 

(1)  Upper  iron-bearing  marble  (Sunium  and  elsewhere),  forming  many 
hill-tops. 

(2)  Upper  clay  mica-schist,  partly  decomposed,  showing  white  mica. 

(3)  Middle  marble,  with  irregularly  ordered  ore  masses.  (Between  2  and 
3  lies  first  contact  vein,  carrying  mainly  iron  ores  impregnated  with  galena 
and  cerusite.) 

(4)  Ix>wer  mica  (Camaresa  and  elsewhere),  20  to  25  meters  in  thickness. 
(Between  3  and  4,  second  contact,  carrying,  in  the  north  of  the  district, 
manganese  iron  ores,  and,  in  the  south,  siderite,  calcite,  fluorite,  and  fine- 
grained argentiferous  galena.) 

(5;  Secondary  marble  stratum,  25  to  30  meters  thick,  impregnated  with 
sulphur  pyrites  and  galena.    (Between  4  and  5,  secondary  contact.) 
(6)  Secondary  mica-schist,  5  to  7  meters  thick. 
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(7)  Saccharvid  marble  of  unknown*  thickness,  largely  worked  out  by 
the  ancients,  but  still  abounding  in  nests  and  blocks  of  zinc  spar.  (Between 
5  and  7  lies  third  contact,  half  a  meter  to  12  meters  thick,  consisting  of 
galena  and  cerusite.) 

The  minerals  of  chief  commercial  importance  occurring  at  Laurium  are 
zinc,  lead,  and  manganese. 

Zinc  is  represented  mainly  by  calamine,  or,  more  accurately,  by  smith- 
sonite,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  marble  and  mica-schists.  It  occurs  in 
the  most  varied  forms:  sometimes  in  crystalline,  mammillated  masses,  very 
fine,  white,  translucent,  pearl  gray,  greenish,  bluish,  or  with  a  reddish-brown 
coating;  sometimes  in  stalactite  masses  and  mixed  with  iron  oxide;  some- 
times in  the  form  of  translucent  pearls  of  a  very  beautiful  green — probably 
the  "emeralds  of  Laurium"  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.  Zinc-blende 
also  occurs  in  very  great  quantities  associated  with  galena,  from  which  it  can 
be  separated  only  by  grinding  to  fine  sand.  Although  lying  on  the  surface 
and  known  to  the  ancients,  the  zinc  ores  attracted  little  attention  at  Laurium 
until  twenty  years  ago;  now  they  are  its  most  important  product. 

Lead  is  represented  by  two  principal  species — galena  and  cerusite.  Galena 
rarely  occurs  in  large  masses,  but  rather  in  pockets  (rognons)  never  exceed- 
ing 0.20  m.  cube.  It  is  usually  mixed  with  blende  alone,  or  with  blende  and 
iron  pyrites;  always  argentiferous,  the  silver  averaging  from  \l/2  to  4  kilo- 
grams to  the  ton  of  lead  ;  also,  with  a  small  proportion  of  gold,  estimated 
at  10  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contained.  Among  the  impurities  are  arsenic  and 
antimony.  Cerusite  (white  lead)  occurs  ordinarily  in  earthy  form,  colored 
more  or  less  by  iron  oxides,  but  found,  also,  in  lead-bearing  iron  ores.  Gener- 
ally it  contains  less  silver  than  the  galena,  probably  because  in  the  decom- 
position of  galena  (the  supposed  origin  of  cerusite)  the  silver  has  been 
lil>erated  in  very  fine  powder  and  washed  away. 

Manganese  is  present  in  all  the  iron  ores  in  a  variable  proportion,  reach- 
ing as  high  as  12  to  14  per  cent.  The  varieties  of  color  and  texture  are 
very  numerous.  The  manganese  ores  of  Laurium  and  Seriphus  already  con- 
stitute a  considerable  industry  and  are  used  in  making  Bessemer  steel. 

These  are  only  the  chief  commercial  ores.  The  variety  of  mineral  species 
occurring  at  Laurium,  as  well  as  their  beauty,  can  hardly  be  indicated  here. 
But  the  collection  of  M.  Cordelia,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject,  con- 
tains 430  distinct  specimens,  and  the  cabinet  of  the  university  has  a  collec- 
tion of  Laurium  minerals  numbering  a  thousand  sped  mens. f 

Treatment  of  ancient  slag  and  re/use  by  the  Hellenic  company. — In  i860, 
after  seventeen  centuries  of  neglect,  Laurium  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
exploitation.  A  French  company  obtained  concessions  and  began  to  clean 
up  after  the  ancient  exploiters  by  applying  more  perfect  processes  to  the 

•  This  has  been  explored  down  to  sea-level  without  reaching  its  limit ;  it  appears  to  rest  on  granite. 

\  Among  others,  Mitsopoulos  enumerates  hematite,  iron  spar,  copper,  cypritc,  copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites, 
malachite,  arurite,  ochcr,  pyrolusite,  symplesite,  adaminc,  annabergitc, serpierite,  allophanc ,  buratite,  euchro- 
ite,  phosgenite,  atacamite,  vanadinite,  mispickle,  rhodochrosite,  scorodite,  alloisite,  quart*,  baryta,  calc-spar 
•id  stalactite,  aragonite,  disthene,  gypsum,  hisingerite,  anthraconite,  oligonitc,  and  amiant. 
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slag  ani  refuse  they  had  left  upon  the  surface  still  rich  in  metal.  The 
ancients,  mining  chiefly  for  silver,  left  the  lead  ores  largely,  and  the  zinc 
ores  quite,  intact.  The  moderns  mine  chiefly  for  lead  and  zinc,  and  silver 
is  only  a  secondary  product.  The  French  company  was  soon  gleaning 
annually  from  this  ancient  waste  8,000  to  10,000  tons  of  lead  containing  12 
to  22  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  its  successor  (the  Hellenic  Mining 
Company,  of  Laurium)  lias  since  maintained  about  the  same  average.  Though 
in  the  nature  of  things  this  surface  industry  is  limited  in  extent  and  declin- 
ing in  importance,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  historical,  as  it  may  become  one 
of  great  practical,  interest  for  other  mining  countries.  Some  account  of  it 
must  therefore  be  given.  The  matters  operated  upon  are  known  as  ecbolades 
and  scoriae.  The  ecbolades  are  the  ores  rejected  before  smelting  by  the 
ancient  operators.  To  lessen  the  burden  of  bareback  transportation  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  ores  were  first  sorted  in  the  mine  and  only  the 
ri<  her  were  carried  out.  Then,  at  the  surface,  on  resorting  and  washing,  still 
more  were  rejected,  thus  forming  surface  heaps  all  over  Laurium.  Hence 
the  classification  into  interior  an4  exterior  ecbolades,  of  which  the  latter, 
with  the  ancient  scoriae,  constitute  the  original  concession  of  the  Hellenic 
company,  while  the  former  naturally  go  with  the  concession  of  the  mines  in 
which  they  are  found,  /'.  <».,  chiefly  to  the  French  company. 

Most  of  the  ecbolades  contained  an  average  of  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  lead, 
but  some  specimens  have  assayed  as  much  as  17  to  tS  per  cent.,  these  prob- 
ably dating  from  a  very  early  and  imperfect  stage  of  mining  development. 
The  Hellenic  Government's  commission  for  fixing  the  value  of  this  surface 
concession  estimated  the  quantity  of  ecbolades  lying  on  the  surface  of  Lau- 
rium at  60,000,000  tons,  but  they  are  nearly  exhausted  now.  A  year  a^o 
M.  Cordelia,  in  his  report,  estimated  the  residue  belonging  to  his  company 
at  3,500,000  tons  containing  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  lead  and  1,200  to  4,000 
grams  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  They  are  first  roughly  sifted  on  the 
spot  and  then  transported  to  the  washer  at  Ergasteria  (Laurium),  where  they 
were  formerly  enriched  to  an  average  of  18  per  cent,  of  lead,  which  has  now 
fallen  to  10  to  ioj4  per  cent.,  as  the  richer  ecbolades  are  exhausted. 

The  interior  ecbolades,  having  been  subjected  neither  to  grinding  nor 
washing,  nor  in  any  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  represent, 
accurately  enough,  the  lower  grades  of  ores  worked  by  the  ancients.  Though 
less  rich  in  lead,  they  are  richer  in  silver  than  the  exterior. 

The  scoriae,  or  slag,  from  the  ancient  smelters  were  already  undergoing 
a  second  smelting  in  Strabo's  time  (first  century  of  our  era),  but  considerable 
still  remained  when  the  present  exploitation  began.  Two  years  ago  Professor 
Mitsopoulos  estimated  the  residue  at  2,250,000  tons  containing  2  to  10 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  1,000  to  2,000  grams  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  This 
is  now  said  to  be  pretty  well  exhausted,  but  very  rich  scoriae  are  still  obtained 
by  dredging  the  adjacent  sea.  In  two  years  and  a  half  (1888)  about  100,000 
tons  of  this  has  been  taken  out  at  a  cost  of  7  drachmas  per  ton,  and  one 
contractor  is  now  delivering  it  to  the  He'lenic  company  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
tons  per  month. 
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The  typical  composition  per  ton  of  the  ancient  scoriae  and  exterior  ecbo- 
lades  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis:* 


Description. 


Scoriae. 


•  •••••••••«•■••••••  M*|*«h»M*mi  •«••*■»••••••••••«••••••»••«•  •••••••••• 


HMVHMI 

..•••....•*••■•••••■■■■>>••••■■■......  •  •)(■• 


■■■■«• •*•■■• •«■••••■•■■••••■ 


Silicic  acid...  -  

Aluminum.... 

Magnesia  

Ferreous  oxide   ...... «....«••■• ■«.••••■■■«•»•■■•••.•••«.... 

Rank  oxide 

Oxide  of  manganese. 

( 'xidc  of  lead...  

Oxide  of  zinc...  

Arsenic  acid  

Antimony  acid  

Oxide  of  copper.. 

Sulphuric  acid  , 

Phosphoric  acid  

I'otash..  .••••.•■••■•••....«••••..  •«••■•■•■■••  .«....••« 
Water  


Per  cent. 
3°-45 

'9  49 

3.  31 

15-45 
1.85 

0.  93 
11.  50 

6.32 

1.  SO 
O.80 
O.66 
I.IO 

0.45 

a.  17 


Per  cent. 
37  40 
3  - 40 
16.30 

1.30 
I.IO 

9  40 

ItlMtMMMMMI 

5  - So 
367 
3-45 
0.80 

o.45 
■j., to 
0.05 


Carbonic  acid  .?. 


•••••••..■.».••.....•-■■■.•■•.•..... 


..............a...... ....... 


.*•..*.*.*•■■...*. 


Silver  


................................................. 


it) 


(*> 

tt) 


9  97 
4.30 


•  Traces.  f  50  grams.  J  50  to  90  grams. 

This  analysis  shows  the  typical  composition;  but  the  scoriae  smelted  at 
Ergasteria  vary  greatly  in  richness  of  lead — the  poorer  being  the  result  of  re- 
smelting  early  in  our  era,  the  richer  of  the  original  ancient  smelting.  Of 
the  latter  are  the  scoriae  obtained  by  dredging  Vrysaki  Hay,  adjoining 
Thoricus,  their  richness  testifying  to  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  process. 
The  ecbolades,  also,  vary  widely,  as  has  been  shown. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  these  materials  by  the  Hellenic 
Mining  Company,  of  Laurium,  to  whom  this  surface  concession  belongs. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  ecbolades  the  company  have  extensive  works 
at  Ergasteria,  the  water  being  pumped  up  from  the  sea  into  an  elevated  basin 
containing  1,100  cubic  meters.  To  these  works  the  ecbolades  are  brought 
by  the  company's  railway,  and  here  they  are  classified  and  washed.  The 
great  washer  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  contains  42  drums,  350  jiggers, 
72  Spitzkasten,  and  8  Rundhcrdc.  It  employs  about  300  men  at  2^  to  3 
drachmas  per  day  and  every  twenty-four  hours  washes  1,000  tons  of  ecbo- 
lades (containing  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  lead  and  1,200  to  1,700  grams  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  lead),  which  yield  for  the  smelter  300  tons  averaging  10 
to  ioj4  per  cent,  of  lead.  Of  these  products,  about  one-third  (100  to  120 
tons)  is  slime,  or  sediment,  containing  only  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  lead.  This 
is  made  into  bricks  and  sun  dried  before  it  goes  to  the  smelter. 

The  smelting  process  first  introduced  was  very  wasteful,  nearly  half  the 
lead  being  lost ;  but  about  twelve  years  ago  the  Pilz  furnace,  with  certain 
modifications,  was  substituted  for  the  old  Spanish  ITcrdofcn.  Fourteen  of 
these  are  now  in  use.    In  the  year  1SS.8  the  smelter  treated  130,901  tons 

•Cambresy,  Lc  Laurium,  p.  136. 
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of  minerals,  producing  10,469  tons  of  argentiferous  lead,  valued  at  4,808,753 
drachmas,  at  a  total  expenditure  of  3,867,299  drachmas,  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  941,154  drachmas.  In  the  three  years  i886-'88  the  cost  of  raw  material 
advanced  from  177  drachmas  to  203  drachmas  per  ton,  while  the  cost  of 
smelting  was  reduced  from  182  drachmas  to  137  drachmas. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  smelting  bed  (///  de 
fusion)  and  the  annual  distribution  of  ores  and  fluxes : 


Percentage 

of  130,000 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 
ao 
la 

30-  S 

I.S 
'S 

31 

Tont. 
a6,ooo 
15. 

I.950 
19,500 
97,300 

tfnclcv  of  slime  itiixcJ  with     lcdci  srnolcc   mmm>  •  •  •  »•! 

* 

Mif>jjiDcsc  and  Ic&^i-L^&ring  iron  orc«H..***.«*.«.*«««*. 

Tot*l  ~  

130,000 

From  this  it  appears  that  46,800  tons  of  ferruginous  fluxes  were  used  in 
smelting  83,200  tons  of  proper  lead-bearing  ores.  Smelting  annually  about 
130,000  tons  with  an  average  richness  in  lead  of  less  than  10  per  cent.,  the 
works  produce  only  10,000  to  10,500  tons  of  lead  containing  1,100  to  1,500 
grams  of  silver  per  ton,  and  this  at  a  total  cost  of  3,367,299  drachmas.  These 
results  are  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  distinguished  director-general,  M. 
Cordelia,  who,  after  a  long  tour  of  observation  in  Germany,  has  submitted 
plans  for  improving  and  enlarging  the  works  and  facilities  of  his  company  at 
an  outlay  of  2,000,000  drachmas,  and  these  plans  have  been  adopted  and  are 
about  to  be  undertaken. 

These  improvements  promise  not  only  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  ot 
smelting,  but  also  the  profitable  treatment  of  low-grade  stuff  now  useless. 
By  a  better  process  of  ore  dressing,  it  is  claimed,  the  130,000  tons  now  going 
annually  to  the  smelter  may  be  reduced  to  30,000  or  40,000  tons,  with 
an  average  richness  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  at  an  annual  net  saving 
of  1,000,000  drachmas;  and  the  utilization  of  low-grade  ores  by  better  proc- 
esses may  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  industry  of  Laurium.  The  ancient 
scoriae  may  be  replaced  in  large  part  by  the  modern  slag,  which  still  contains 
4  to  4*4  per  cent,  of  lead  and  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  near  the 
works. 

Until  quite  recently  all  the  Laurium  lead  was  sent  abroad  to  be  desilver- 
ized, but  the  Hellenic  company  have  now  established  small  works  in  con- 
nection with  their  smelter,  where  they  are  preparing  from  500  to  1,000  tons 
of  lead  annually  for  use  in  Greece  by  the  few  manufactories  of  shot  and  pipe 
now  existing  here. 

In  addition  to  the  concession  of  this  ancient  surface  waste,  the  Hellenic 
company  has  acquired  lead  and  iron  mining  properties  in  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Asia  Minor,  which  insures  its  perpetuity  after  this  is  exhausted. 
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Its  mines  in  the  Lauriura  region  are  two,  viz: 

(1)  The  Nicias  Mine,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district,  with  rich 
veins  of  manganese  iron  ore  and  argentiferous  galena.  The  annual  output 
is  50,000  tons  of  manganese  (30  per  cent,  of  iron  and  18  to  20  per  cent,  of 
manganese),  15,000  tons  of  ferruginous  lead  ores  (4  to  6  percent,  of  lead 
with  1,800  to  2,000  grams  of  silver  to  the  lead  ton),  and  500  tons  of  galena 
with  2,000  grams  of  silver  each. 

(2)  The  Lauriotic  Olympus,  producing  annually  9,000  tons  of  lead- 
bearing  iron  ore  with  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  lead  and  800  to  1,000  grams  of  silver 
to  the  lead  ton.    This  is  used  for  smelting  ecbolades. 

The  official  reports  of  the  company  for  the  past  five  years  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  production  of  lead: 


■ 

Year. 

• 

Quantity. 

Quantity 
of  silver  per 
ton. 

Cost  of 
production 
per  ton. 

Tont. 

9.37« 
9.750 
«o,45» 
9.4« 
4.333 

Grams. 

»»3»9 
i,3ai 

«,3<>5 
1.467 

••••  

380. 71 

369-  53 
370.00 
387.oo 
407.00 

i  838. ........... ••••»•  ••*•*>•••  ••••••••••   ■•••••••■*>•■••■•••■■•••■•••• 

I89O   (tO  JUiy)»...HM  ««■»  ......n..n««nMnmM«»N*WIM*lHHIIWM 

The  increased  proportion  of  silver  not  only  offsets  the  increase  in  cost 
of  production,  but  leaves  a  margin  for  profit. 

This  company  owns  the  narrow-gauge  railway  from  Athens  to  Laurium, 
with  branch  line  to  Cephissia  (about  46  miles  in  all),  and  about  12  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  railway  for  carrying  minerals  to  its  works.  In  its  service  at 
I^atirium  it  employs  some  1,700  men.  These  have  an  organized  relief  fund 
based  on  a  reserve  of  1  per  cent,  of  wages,  while  the  company  charges  itself 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital,  physicians,  and  pharmacist  at  an  expense 
of  about  1,300  drachmas  per  month. 

Operations  of  the  French  company  in  the  extraction  and  treatment  of  new 
ores. — Mining  proper  in  this  region  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Mining  Company,  of  Laurium.  This  company  was  formed  at  Paris  in  1875 
with  a  capital  of  16,300,000  francs  in  32,600  shares  of  500  francs  each.  It 
owns  the  entire  central  area  of  Laurium  (54,000  acres)  and  employs  2,200  to 
2,500  men.  Its  main  business  is  the  mining  of  rich  zinc  ores,  which  it  cal- 
cines and  then  ships  to  Belgium,  owing  to  the  great  cost  of  making  spelter 
here;  but  it  also  mines  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  and  manganese. 

This  company  has  entered  into  the  labors  of  its  ancient  predecessors;  it 
had  only  to  find  their  shafts  and  clear  out  their  galleries  to  have  a  mine  in 
full  swing.  Great  masses  of  ore  mined  twenty  to  twenty- four  centuries  ago 
(the  interior  ecbolades)  lay  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  surface,  and  the  old 
galleries  lighted  the  way  to  new  discovery. 

The  Camaresa  mine  has  now  a  depth  of  some  600  feet,  and  its  galleries 
aggregate  some  50  miles  in  length.    Two-thirds  of  this  distance  is  provided 
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with  a  narrow  (20-inch)  railway  for  can  ping  out  the  ore.  A  single  horse 
draws  a  train  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  "iron  dogs"  carrying  1  to  1^  tons 
each — a  very  different  matter  from  the  bareback  transportation  of  the  ancient 
times.  The  circulation  of  air  is  almost  as  free  as  above  ground,  and  there 
is  little  damp.  This  mine  employs  900  men,  600  of  them  under-ground, 
and  yields  monthly  3,500  to  7,000  tons  of  raw  calamine,  2,500  to  3,000 
tons  of  lead  ore,  and  2,000  tons  of  mixed  ores. 

The  outlying  mines,  less  developed,  employ  800  men  and  are  worked 
chiefly  for  manganese,  some  of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  calamine  taken  out  at  Camaresa,  a  part  is  calcined  on  the  spot  by 
a  battery  of  six  keeve  and  two  reverberatory  furnaces,  but  the  company's 
main  works  are  at  Cypriano,  adjoining  I^urium.  The  works  are  connected 
with  Camaresa  (a  distance  of  6  miles)  and  the  outlying  mines  by  a  little 
railway,  which  brings  down  all  the  ore  produced — calamine  (calcined  or  raw), 
lead,  etc. 

The  works  at  Cypriano  comprise: 

(1)  Reduction  works  similar  to  those  of  the  Hellenic  company  for  en- 
riching mineral  oxides  and  separating  mixed  minerals  (325  workmen). 

(2)  The  smelter  with  nine  large  keeve  furnaces  (240  men),  treating 
mainly  low-grade  lead  ores  (8  to  12  per  cent.),  as  it  is  found  advantageous 
10  send  the  high-grade  ores  to  European  works.  The  minerals  treated 
here  being  calcareous,  the  fluxes  used  are  siliceous — contrary  to  the  practice  at 
Knjastcria. 

(3)  Calcining  works,  employing  40  men  and  producing  annually  30,000 
to  40,000  tons  of  calcined  ore  containing  about  55  per  cent,  of  zinc. 

There  are  also  machine-shops,  forges,  testing  laboratory,  store-houses, 
offices,  workmen's  cottages — even  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  many  of  the 
laborers  are  Italian ;  and  the  company  has  its  own  wharf  with  every  facility 
for  rapid  lading,  storage,  etc. 

The  operations  of  this  company,  as  gathered  from  their  reports  for  the 
years  i886-'8q,  may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 


Year. 

Quantity 
oflead  pro- 
duced. 

Quantity 
of  ores  pre- 
pared for 
export* 

Capital  in- 
vested. 

Annual  divi- 
dend. 

Dividend 
per  sharcf 

Tons. 
a,o8i 
3,778 
4.784 
5.074 

Tons. 
49.99« 
59.488 
59,0" 
49.394 

Francs. 
91,414,484 
21,700,976 
33,308,345 
»«,  546, 5<H 

Francs. 

».»7*,758 

1,171,758 

1,376,380 

1,376,380 

Francs. 

33.50 
3'- So 
3500 
35- 00 

'-7    

•  Calcined  zinc  ores  mainly,  but  including  a  limited  quantity  of  high-grade  galena.   The  production  of  cal- 
cified calamine  averages  from  30,000  to  40,090  tons  a  year. 
tOn  5~fr*nc  shares. 


The  employes  of  this  company  number  2,200  to  2,500,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hellenic  company,  form  an  association  for  relief  in  case  of  ill- 
ness or  accident    The  relief  fund  is  based  on  a  reserve  of  17  per  .cent,  of 
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wages  for  single  men  and  2  per  cent,  for  married  men,  and  the  company  pro- 
vides a  hospital  and  lodgings  for  attendants.  The  directory  is  selected  from 
employes  of  two  years'  service,  with  the  company's  director  as  chairman. 
The  administration  of  relief  seems  humane  and  wise. 

Beside  the  two  important  companies  whose  operations  have  been  given 
at  some  length,  there  are  others  doing  a  less  considerable  business.  Mr. 
Desposito,  the  vice-consul  for  Great  Britain  and  Austria  at  Laurium,  is 
working  a  very  rich  zinc  mine  near  Sunium,  which  now  yields  400  tons  of 
calamine  per  month.  This  calamine,  when  calcined,  contains  68  per  cent. 
•  of  zinc  and  is  readily  sold  to  an  Antwerp  house  at  240  francs  per  ton.  Mr. 
Desposito  is  also  mining  manganese  in  the  Daskalio  district  and  making 
shipments  to  Philadelphia. 

Mint  nil  wealth  of  the  Kingdom  outside  of  Laurium. — While  this  report 
concerns,  primarily,  the  mines  of  Laurium,  there  must  be  added  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Kingdom  at  large. 

The  principal  products  not  already  mentioned  are  magnesite,  asbestos, 
sulphur,  emery,  and  marble. 

Magnesite  of  excellent  quality  occurs  abundantly  in  Eubcea,  as  also  in 
Phthiotis,  about  Corinth,  and  on  the  island  of  Spetsae.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  Eubcea  is  given  at  7,000  tons,  worth  22  francs  per  ton. 

Asbestos  occurs  also  in  Eubcea  (where  Strabo  had  noted  it)  and  in  the 
neighboring  islands,  as  well  as  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Athens ;  but  no  mines 
have  yet  been  opened. 

Sulphur  occurs  in  very  rich  mines  on  the  volcanic  island  of  Milo.  The 
beds,  sometimes  20  meters  in  thickness,  consist  of  decomposed  trachyte  im- 
pregnated with  32  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  In  spite  of  wasteful  processes,  1,500 
to  2,000  tons  are  produced  annually,  all  of  which  is  sold  in  Greece  to  the 
vine-growers  at  125  drachmas  per  ton. 

Emery  is  found  in  the  Cyclades  generally,  and  the  island  of  Naxos  is  espe- 
cially famous  for  it.  The  State  owns  the  mines,  which  it  leased  for  twelve 
years  (1878-89),  the  lessee  being  required  to  export  annually  40,000  cwts. 
and  to  pay  into  the  treasury  12.20  drachmas  per  cwt.,  or  488,000  drachmas 
per  annum,  for  the  concession. 

Greece  is  the  land  of  marble  par  excellence.  So  far  seventy-two  varieties  of 
color  and  structure  are  noted.  Pentelic  and  Parian  arc  known  the  world  over, 
but  some  of  the  most  exquisite  marbles  are  found  in  obscure  islets  and  still  un- 
known abroad.  For  sculpture,  those  of  the  little  island  of  Skyros  are  regarded 
by  connoisseurs  as  the  best  in  Greece  and  equal  to  Carrara.  Of  marbles  for 
building,  walling,  and  paving  there  seems  no  limit,  either  in  abundance  or 
variety,  and  often  they  can  be  quarried  on  the  spot  where  they  are  needed. 
The  ancient  sea-wall  of  the  Peira6  peninsula — much  of  it  as  perfect  to-day 
as  when  the  stones  were  laid — was  built  up  almost  out  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  stands ;  and  so  was  the  Temple  of  Athena,  at  Sunium,  and  the  theater  and 
other  constructions  at  Thoricus.  It  is  to  the  superb  quality  of  the  material, 
as  well  as  to  the  benignity  of  climate,  that  the  world  owes  the  marvelous 
preservation  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Piopylaea,  and  the  Theseum,  at  Athens. 
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COMMERCE  OF  GREECE  IN  MINE  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  tables,  carefully  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Govern- 
ment bureau  of  commerce  present  a  clear  view  of  Greek  trade  in  mine  prod- 
ucts generally,  and  particularly  in  lead  and  zinc: 

I.  Table  showing  imports  of  minerals  and  metals  for  1S89. 


I)c»cri  ption. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1  lull  ..f    w»  ~%  ■ 

1  JUllCS  paiu. 

Whence  imported. 

Rmm. 

Okes. 

Drachma*. 

Drachmas. 

85,460 

34.I&4 

».8a7 

France  (three-fifths),  England,  Italy. 

,   *                             rw            41            •        —  J  I 

Austria. 

2*r  tltC  -                                        t  H V  ■*•■■* 

84.383 

43,196 

9,069 

England  and  Belgium  (seven-eighths), 
France,  Austria. 

XfOCl  .  —  mm  ......  ......  ki>i  ■  -  .  •  • 

5.8S3.853 

89i.4«5 

1,115 

England  (six  sevenths),  Belgium  (one- 
ninth). 

Sled   

235,690 

399.996 

»,957 

England  (two- thirds),  Austria  one- 

few  ■  rt  n  1 

T«n...~  —   

44,891 

118,311 

10, 3*3 

England. 

C-O  j-'pcr.  ■..«*••• ...... . . 

126,664 

*43»994 

54,685 

England  (eleven-twelfths),  France,  Aus- 

tria, Belgium,  Turkey. 

8,171 

»6,34» 

2,818 

England  (seven-eighths),  Austria,  Ger- 
many, France. 

83 

IOO  Ol8  71<* 

12,450 

Germany  (eleven -twelfths),  Austria. 

England  (ninety-nine  ouc -hundredths), 
Belgium. 

C , 1 . ....... ,  . 

Petroleum  

7.  "87.554 

ft94,ooo 
59.456 

5.7",»S4 

47».653 
1,666,590 
39,728 

228, 486 

Itaty. 

United  States. 

"»554 
61. 439 

Turkey(three -fifths) ,  At  1- 1  ria  (one-fourth), 

I  (  1 1  v  1  fTrin  111  v   K*  11  it  In  ii/i 

I  urkcy t  En^l.uid,  £ rctnee,  Italy. 

cou5  

Ir.t  m  1.  ^,  ■    ^  w 
.'i  J  W  M  .  *J'.  {Mr  r  U  , 

Lead- 

1  *            ... ......... ...... . . .  ...... 

a74»6s7 

4a5.7«7 

61,426 

rTr-i  11  f-r*  ■itiil  A  lUt  ri*»  (t\\  rf*#*.foi 1  r(li*.\    1 1  -1 1  \* 
t  1  .UH.'-  4BIIU       US  VJ  1 .1  \  1 1 1  1  CC'IUU  1  I  I 1  s  1  (  1  {  ,i  I  y  ( 

Hue  land.  Germany. 

«-  *t-*v_  -  -  — -».  ......  ............. 

M.639 

43, «95 

4,57° 

f*iic?Iiri(l  1 1  n rr r -  ^rvrti  1  rt(  ■    1»f  (  'hiiii    A  11*- 

tria ,  Germany . 

Iron : 

Simple  manufactures. 

6,550.567 

5,109.422 

3*3.583 

England,  Holland,  and  Austria  (five- 

sixths),  France,  Belgium, Germany. 

Motor*  and  pumps... 

4*3.382, 031 

7»9.399 

5.379 

Germany  and  England  (three-fourths). 

Franre,  Holland,  Austria.  Italy,  Tur- 
key, United  States  (1,370  francs). 

Domestic  machines .  _ 

J8.**> 

222,867 

5.739 

Germany,  Austria,  France,  United  Slates 

(437  machines, 30, 59ofrancs),  England, 
Belgium. 

55,534 

3«6,S43 

»9,557 

England.  France, Germany,  Austria. 

T»   _  

6,008 

39,<>5a 

3,64* 

Germany  and  Austria  (two-thirds), 

France,  England. 

I3.43S 
36,5a6 

61,128 

3,»9» 
5*.»°4 

England  (two-thirds),  Austria, Turkey. 
France,  Germany,  England,  Austria. 

BfHMtinniMrt  ■  m 

438,3«* 

Ski  I  er  ...... 

196,330 

62,214 

",655 

Germany  (one-half),  Austria,  France, 

England. 

Gold  or  platinum..  

I'3.8i6 

130,908 

10,954 

Germany,  England,  Austria,  France. 

199.877 
6.998 

43.649 
36,738 

5,086 
8o.477 

Do. 

Austria,  France, Germany, England. 

•Free. 


J  1,741  pieces. 
22,876  pieces. 


I  Drachmas  (1  drac  1111x1=15.432  grains). 
|4,«38  piece*. 


i0 
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2.  Table  showing  exports  of  minerals  and  metals  for  i88g. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Destination 

A  u  w  - 

Drachmas. 

1.^.1  (*  ......  •■•■»••••••• 

•  •••••••••••**-*»•»••• 

13,394 

7,640, 734 

England  ( t  w  0  - 1  h  i  r  d  s  ),  France  (one- 

fourth),  Italy ,  Belgium. 

 do  

1,630 

736, 770 

Belgium. 

Zinc : 

Calamine,  

4,670,000 

Helium  (two  third".) .Frame  (one-fifth), 

K  nifl'itiH 

•«...•••«.*•  do  •  ■  ■  •  .  ■ 

I  C  5IA 

*»  j°4t lu4 

I  ■*<■  r  ri  t  im 

M.i  n^j.inesc  

111,863 

1 .  78<J.  702 

England  (two-thirds),   Holland,  Bel- 

gium, United  States. 

 do  

47,000 

373.838 

Turkey. 

31,716 

380,592 

England. 

( i  v  p^u  rn. ........... 

182 

•,638 

Italy. 

Marl.l.s  

cubic  meters... 

1.544 

200, 720 

Turkey. 

6,400 

234,000 

Do. 

HMMHMt  .OICCS  ... 

31,900 

28,719 

Do. 

M  isccl  I.i  neons  .■..*...■•..••••••< 

.... . ...... .tons . . , 

47.159 

369.5U 

Turkey,  Belgium,  England. 

Manufactured. 

M  .trlilcs .. . ... ..................... 

cubic  meters... 

18,000 

Turkey  (five  sixths),  Russia. 

",757 

i'. 757 

Turkey. 

Silver  coin  : 

2.838 

2,400 

Austria,  France,  England,  Italy. 

All  countries  

............  do ..... . 

49,820 

'38.332 

France,  Turkey,  Austria,  Egypt,  En- 

gland. 

817,165 

4.916,426 

Turkey,  France,  Austria,  Egypt,  R011- 

tnania. 

84.613 

259.239 

Turkey. 

3.  Table  showing  exports  and  imports  of  lead  and  zinc  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1890  as 

compared  with  the  year  1889. 

EXPORTS. 


Mineral. 

1890* 

18S9 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lead  hhm  ■  .....•>■••»•••••••>•••• 

Galena  

Tons. 

9.049 
i,77o 

22,650 
1,95° 

Drachmas. 
4.903,566 
800,240 

3.55t,8oo 
304,200 

Tons. 

•  13,394 
1,630 

»7.iS5 
15,219 

Drachmas 
7,640,724 
736,77<> 

4,670,000 
2,384,164 

Zinc : 

C^alaimnc   •••••••••••■■•••••••••••.•••••>••••••• 

IMPORTS. 

Lead: 

R.aW.  WMHWMMIMI  WMUmiM 

Manufactures  .••••••••.••*»••••••••.••••  

Zinc: 

Raw  MMWiimi  

Manufactures  >,.•.......■■... .. ... ......               ....... .  • . . . 

Okes. 
47,i84 
70,39° 

42,673 
1,936 

19,002 
43,748 

«.33i 
8,3«6 

Okes. 
85.460 
274,657 

84.383 
14,639 

34.184 
425,7M 

42,19* 
73.19S 

•T«  September  1. 
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1.. ,d 


Austria.-. 

Fti^iand  

Italy  


Germany  . 
1  urkey .... 


.«....•••■> 

IIIIIHIIII 


Frarce  •••••• 

Austria  

Italy 


••••••••••••••••ft 


Quantity. 


Oket. 

56,773 
4,118 

18,195 
6,374 


■ ■ ■ *•••••••*•••** 


39.«9 
33.930 

3.381 
454 

395 


Value. 


Drachmas. 

22,709 
1.648 
7.278 
2.549 


19,616 
16,965 
; ,  ~ 
1,690 
227 
,98 


Manufacture.!. 


Quantity. 


Okes. 
109,822 
to6,633 
»3,338 
-•8,594 
".533 
3.284 

»,703 

6,275 
3.790 
649 

2,217 

1.639 

69 


Value. 

Drachmas. 
170,224 
165,397 
30,624 
44.32* 
«7.907 

5.090 
».«74 

3". 375 
•8.950 

3,245 
11,085 

8.195 
345 


5.  Table  showing  the  destination  of  lead  and  zinc  exports  for  i88g. 


M  metals. 

France. 

Italy. 

Belgium. 

■MMNMHIIIMHMNHH)MIM  I 

Tens. 
8,733 
3.372 

Tons. 
3,001 
5,78o 

Tons. 
1,678 

Tons. 

583 
18,003 
« .  630 

15.219 

6.  Table  shewing  the  balance  of  trade  in  mineral  products  for  1888  and  1889. 


Description. 

1888. 

1889. 

Total  value  of  imports...........  ...  wmw««,.iw.iimiihi»»m»m»»mwhm  

Drachmas. 

13  ,673, O.'O 

11,888,805 
784,215 

Dra.hm.ii. 
'7.335.645 

*f:  393* 7*9 
941,916 

7.  Table  showing  customs  duties  on  lead  and  zinc  imports  into  Greece. 


Duty. 


Lead  and  manufactures  of  lead 


••  •  


Lead  mixed  with  other  metals,  in  pigs, 1 
'I  ubes,  plates,  and  sheeting  for  roots. 


•   




Fancy  articles  and  toys...... 

Z  ee  ind  manufactures  of  rinc  : 


Bm  mixed,  calcined  calamine,  raw  zinc  in  pigs,  lumps,  or  sheets,  with  alloy  


matrng 

Simple  articles  of  fine  work,  including 


of  line  or  alloy  with  fine 

,  simple,  plated,  or  enameled. 


•••>.*.•■•••••  


— 


Free. 

10  lepla  per  okc. 
15  lepta  per  okc, 
20  lepla  per  oke. 
5  drachmas  per  oke. 


Free. 

10  lepla  per  okc. 
40  lepta  per  okc. 


No. 
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While  the  balance  of  trade  in  total  mineral  products  is  against  Greece 
(Table  6),  it  is  shown  by  Table  3  that  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present 
year  she  has  exported  about  a  hundred  times  as  much  lead  and  zinc  (in 
value)  as  she  has  imported.  For  the  preceding  year  (Tables  1  and  2)  the 
value  of  the  lead  export  was  only  about  twenty-five,  and  of  the  zinc  export 
about  sixty,  times  that  of  the  corresponding  imports.  The  great  difference 
as  regards  lead  is  attributable  to  the  establishment  of  desilverizing  works  at 
Laurium. 

SUMMARY. 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  study  may  now  be  summed  up  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  the  Department's  inquiries : 

(1)  The  general  depth  of  lead  and  zinc  mining  in  this  country  is  greater 
than  in  the  past,  but  no  exact  figures  can  be  given. 

(2)  Lead  ores  (new)  contain  about  9  per  cent,  of  lead  and  1,800  grams 
of  silver  to  the  lead  ton ;  ecbolades,  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  lead  and  1,200  to  4,000 
grams  of  silver  to  the  lead  ton ;  zinc  ores,  40  to  50  per  cent,  raw  and  55  to  68 
per  cent,  calcined. 

(3)  The  average  percentage  of  lead  obtained  by  smelting  (as  reported  by 
the  French  company)  is  8  per  cent. 

(4)  The  Pilz  process  is  used  in  smelting  lead  ores. 

(5)  No  spelter  is  made  is  Greece.  Zinc  ores  are  calcined  here  and 
shipped  to  Belgium,  France,  and  England  for  further  treatment. 

(6)  I  can  get  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  value  of  ore  per  ton 
at  the  mines. 

(7)  There  is  a  large  surplus  production  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  (see  table 
of  imports  and  exports  above),  which  is  exported  to  England,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy.    (See  Table  5.) 

(8)  The  production  of  new  ores  is  increasing,  though  the  aggregate  in- 
dustry is  about  stationary,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  ancient  refuse. 

(9)  The  wages  of  miners  vary  from  3  to  4.20  drachmas  per  day — say, 
at  present  value  of  currency,  48  to  67  cents. 

(10)  Since  recent  introduction  of  desilverizing  process  at  Laurium,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  lead  consumed  in  Greece  is  of  purely  domestic 
origin,  but  much  of  the  finished  lead  and  all  the  zinc  are  still  imported 
(see  Table  3  above) :  raw  lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  plates,  and  sheets;  manufactured 
lead,  in  type,  pipe,  shot,  etc. ;  raw  zinc,  in  pigs  and  sheets;  manufactured 
zinc,  in  nails,  pins,  screws,  and  buttons  of  alloy  in  which  zinc  predominates. 

(n)  So  far  as  known,  none  of  the  raw  or  manufactured  lead  and  zinc 
consumed  in  this  district  is  of  American  origin.  The  origin  of  lead  and 
zinc  imported  into  Greece  in  18S9  is  shown  in  Table  4.  This  table  indi- 
cates at  a  glance  what  competition  our  producers  must  deal  with  if  they  ase 
to  find  a  market  in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  market  for  raw  and 
manufactured  stuff.  It  shows  that  the  imports  of  lead  manufactures  stand  to 
those  of  raw  lead  in  a  ratio  of  3^  to  1  in  weight  and  about  12^  to  1  in 
value.  As  the  facilities  for  desilverizing  improve,  the  importation  of  raw 
lead  will  practically  cease. 
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The  only  way  to  a  market  for  our  lead  in  Greece  must  be  sought  in 
supplying  manufactured  articles  which  shall  compete  in  price  and  utility  with 
those  now  imported  from  Europe.  Cheap  ocean  freights  and  manufactures 
valuable  for  workmanship  rather  than  weight  are  essential  to  successful  com- 
petition over  so  great  a  distance.  The  zinc  market  is  still  open  to  the  world 
for  both  raw  and  manufactured  metal ;  but  it  is  not  an  important  market,  and 
probably  Greece  will  have  mastered  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working 
her  own  ores  before  American  products  could  fairly  get  a  foot-hold  in  the 
country. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  GREECE. 

Mining  and  metallurgy  in  Greece  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  certain 
respects,  but  with  some  countervailing  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
developed  mineral  area  is  small  and  its  wealth  far  from  intact.  Yet  there 
seem  to  be  sufficient  ores  still  left  at  Laurium  to  guaranty  the  continuance 
of  a  moderately  profitable  industry  for  many  years  to  come  if  only  capital, 
enterprise,  and  skill  unite  in  utilizing  the  best  methods  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy. This  the  leading  companies  seem  determined  to  have  done,  as  the 
great  improvements  now  projected  or  in  progress  bear  witness.  Their  aim 
is  to  establish  works  and  introduce  processes  which  shall  make  Laurium  the 
center  of  metallurgical  operations  for  the  Levant,  even  after  the  exhaustion 
of  its  own  mines.  To  this  end  they  possess  and  are  acquiring  important 
mining  properties  in  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor. 

A  further  disadvantage,  and  most  serious,  is  the  total  absence  of  coal  in 
Greece.  Lignite,  indeed,  is  found  at  Oropus  and  elsewhere,  and  is  laid 
down  at  Laurium  for  19  drachmas  per  ton  for  the  French  company's  fur- 
naces ;  but  Laurium  had  to  import  from  England  last  year  additional  fuel 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $500,000,  viz,  18,351  tons  of  coal,  33,195  tons  of 
cuke,  and  3,989  tons  of  patent  fuel.  While  the  facilities  for  ore  dressing 
are  exceptionally  good,  both  from  the  lay  of  the  land  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  smelting  must  remain  a  comparatively  expensive  process  until  cheap  fuel 
is  obtained  or  a  substitute  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  distinct  advantages  as  regards  transportation 
and  labor.  With  railway  connection  inland  and  the  best  of  harbors  imme- 
diately at  hand,  transportation  facilities  are  abundant.  The  Greeks  are 
historically  a  sea-faring  people,  and  they  now  have  a  long  lead  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  their  own  country  and  are  second  only  to  the  English  in  that  of  the 
Levant  at  large. 

Labor,  too,  is  cheap  and  docile.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  native 
labor  sufficiently  skilled,  and  nearly  all  the  work  was  done  by  Italians.  Now, 
however,  the  Hellenic  company  boasts  that  it  employs  Greeks  almost  exclu- 
sively, even  in  its  more  responsible  positions.  These  Greek  miners,  on  50  to 
60  cents  a  day,  not  only  live,  but  lay  up  money ;  and  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  companies  seem  to  be  humane  and  wise,  guarantying  the  care  and  com- 
fort of  the  men  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  disability  incurred  in  their  service. 
The  modern  labor  question  has  not  yet  struck  Laurium,  the  last  strike  on 
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record  being  probably  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  slaves  who  flocked  to 
Deceleia  -during  the  Spartan  occupation  in  the  closing  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  free  Greek  now  probably  costs  less,  all  things  consid- 
ered, than  the  slave  who  delved  in  these  mines  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  besides 
being  a  less  uncertain  quantity. 

IRVING  J.  MANATT, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Athens,  November  20,  i8go. 


CONSIGNMENT  SHIPMENTS  TO  CANADA. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  LAV,  OF  OTTAWA. 

Government  House  at  Ottawa, 

Thursday,  December  II,  1890. 

Present :  His  Excellency  the  governor-general  in  council. 

His  Excellency,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  section  252  of  "  the  customs  act,'* 
chapter  32  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  privy  council  for 
Canada,  is  pleased  to  order  that  the  form  of  declaration  to  Ix:  made  by  the  foreign  owner  of 
any  goods  shipped  to  Canada  on  consignment,  being  form  6  prescribed  by  the  order  in  council 
of  the  25th  day  of  July,  1888,  chapter  14  of  the  consolidated  orders  in  council  of  Canada,  pre- 
scribing forms  of  oath  required  under  the  above-cited  act,  as  well  as  the  like  form  of  declara- 
tion prescribed  by  the  order  in  council  of  the  19th  of  May,  1881,  shall  be,  and  the  same  arc 
hereby,  canceled  and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

FORM  d. 

Declaration  to  be  made  by  the  foreign  owner  of  any  goods  shipped  to  Canada  on  cousign- 
ment  before  the  collector  or  the  mayor  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  at  the  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  other  place  in  Her  Majesty's  possessions  abroad,  from  whence  the  goods 
are  shipped,  or  before  a  notary  public,  and  at  any  other  place  before  a  British  consul ;  or,  if 
there  is  no  British  consul,  then  before  a  foreign  consul  at  such  place.  (Vide  section  152 
customs  act,  chapter  32  revised  statutes.) 

I,  ,  of  ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  declare  that  I  am  (a  member  of  the  firm 

of  ,  giving  the  name  when  not  the  individual  owner)  the  owner  of  the  goods  shipped 

on  consignment  to  (name  of  consignee),  at   ,  in  Canada,  and  described  in  the  an 

nexed  invoice ;  that  the  said  invoice  contains  a  full  and  true  statement  of  the  fair  market 
value,  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  of  the  said  goods  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  exporta- 
tion thereof  direct  to  Canada;  that  such  fair  market  value  includes  any  bounties,  drawbacks, 
royalties,  rents,  or  charges  that  may  have  been  or  are  expected  to  be  allowed  or  paid  on  the 
said  goods,  or  is  payable  on  patent-rights  or  because  of  the  lease  of  such  goods,  or  for  the 
right  of  using  the  same,  and  that  no  different  invoice  on  account  thereof  has  been  or  will  Ix 
furnished  to  any  one  by  me  or  on  my  behalf. 

Signed  and  declared  before  me  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  189—. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE, 
Clerk  Privy  Council. 
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THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  IN  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  history  of  the  Argentine  Republic  shows  few  sadder  pages  than  that 
which  marks  the  events  of  the  year  just  closing.  Not  only  has  the  country 
been  struggling  in  the  throes  of  commercial  depression  and  financial  ruin, 
but  it  has  endured  the  national  scandal  of  political  revolution  and  civil  blood- 
shed. To  calm  the  excitement  of  the  people,  the  late  President  undertook 
at  first  to  call  the  situation  "a  crisis  of  progress;  "  but,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
tress and  demoralization  which  have  characterized  both  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  of  the  colossal  fortunes  which  have  crumbled  under  the  consuming 
curse  of  fatal  financial  mismanagement,  and  of  the  sad  straits  to  which  the 
Government  itself  has  been  reduced  to  meet  the  service  of  the  public  debt, 
the  year  has  certainly  been  one  of  humiliating  reverses.  In  my  last  report  I 
referred  to  the  mad  spirit  of  speculation  which  was  rampant  in  the  land ; 
to  the  exaggerated  prices  of  real  estate,  which  went  the  higher  as  higher  went 
the  premium  on  gold ;  to  national  banks  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  cir- 
culation beyond  their  ability  to  redeem ;  to  the  thousands  of  mushroom  joint- 
stock  companies  with  millions  of  capital  on  paper,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  inflation,  blossomed  out  all  over  the  country;  to  the  increased  im- 
portations of  all  manner  of  luxuries  and  unproductive  articles  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  the  suddenly  grown  rich;  to  the  wild  overtrading  on  long  credits 
in  every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce — and  now  the  collapse  has  come, 
and  come  with  a  vengeance.  Lands  unsalable  at  any  price,  national  banks 
gutted  and  left  without  a  cent  in  their  strong  boxes,  stock  companies  with 
fraudulent  entries  in  their  records  and  without  any  thing  to  show  for  the  pre- 
tensions they  set  up,  merchants  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities  in  bank,  notes 
protested  and  extensions  granted,  the  general  business  at  a  stand-still,  the 
banks  hesitating  to  discount,  and  nobody  able  to  say  whom  it  is  safe  to  trust — 
such  is  the  picture  which  the  country  presents  to-day. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BUENOS  AYRES. 

But,  beyond  this,  political  confidence  gradually  went  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  ebb,  and  the  Government  of  President  Celman,  which  had  done,  or 
permitted  to  be  done,  all  these  enormities,  at  last  became  unbearable.  Open 
condemnation  of  the  authorities  and  secret  plottings  of  revolution— when 
every  one  supposed  that  the  days  of  revolution  were  over  forever  in  this 
country — were  everywhere  rife.  Both  army  and  navy  were  demoralized, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  capital  woke  up  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July 
to  find  that  the  national  arsenal  and  armory  were  in  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  leaders  issued  proclamations  calling  on  their  countrymen  to  put 
down  the  Celman  Government,  at  the  same  time  setting  up  a  provisional  one 
in  its  place.    On  the  other  hand,  the  President  declared  the  country  in  a 
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state  of  siege,  and  his  adherents — many,  indeed,  who  condemned  him,  but 
were  opposed  to  revolutionary  measures — resolutely  stood  by  the  Govern- 
ment troops.  A  general  battle  was  waged  through  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  fleet  from  the  inner  roads  bombarded  the  city  during  the  next 
three  days.  Many  hundreds  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded ;  but 
the  national  authorities  were  too  strong  in  resources  for  the  illy  directed 
mob,  and  finally  a  capitulation,  with  amnesty  to  all,  was  agreed  upon. 
But  the  popular  movement,  although  defeated  on  the  field,  was  successful  in 
the  result  accomplished,  for  public  opinion  was  so  emphatically  against 
President  Celman  that,  deserted  by  his  legal  advisers  and  not  being  able  to 
find  reputable  men  to  take  the  vacated  places,  he  finally,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  National  Senate  stating  that  "he  sacrificed  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  Republic."  He  resigned  the  executive  office,  and  on  the  7th 
Vice-President  Peligrini  was  sworn  into  office  for  the  unexpired  term  amidst 
the  general  rejoicings  of  the  people.  The  new  incumbent  is  an  able  and 
well-meaning  man,  and  he  has  formed  a  compromise  cabinet  from  the  best 
elements  of  both  parties.  He  commands,  generally,  the  popular  approval. 
That  confidence  is  expressed  by  a  slight  decline  in  the  gold  premium  since  he 
came  into  power  and  in  the  hope  that  the  bottom  of  the  financial  abyss  had 
'  been  touched. 

THE  GENERAL  COLLAPSE  OF  BUSINESS. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  business  and  commercial  gloom  which 
everywhere  exists,  it  seems  almost  idle,  at  the  present  time,  to  undertake  to 
point  out  in  a  consular  report  any  glimpse  of  light,  much  less  of  sunshine,  in 
the  general  outlook  of  the  country  or  in  the  condition  of  industries  which  a 
year  ago  were  so  promising.  I  can  only  say  that  "it  is  all  here  still,"  but 
the  boom  "which  then  sent  things  spinning  through  the  country,"  which 
was  owning  up  new  agricultural  centers  on  all  sides,  which  was  wiring  in 
leagues  upon  leagues  of  outside  pampa  lands,  which  put  an  increased  value 
on  sheep  and  cattle  and  their  product  all  through  the  interior,  which  was 
building  new  railways  in  every  direction,  which  was  spending  money  in  a 
hundred  different  enterprises,  and  which  made  people  here  and  abroad  feel 
that  the  Argentine  Republic  was  on  the  high  road  to  a  prosperous  future— the 
"  boom  "  has  disappeared.  Every  business,  every  industry,  every  new  enter- 
prise feels  and  suffers  from  the  tremendous  reaction  which  has  taken  place. 
Everybody  is  confounded  and  stands  aghast,  looking  at  the  stick  which  but 
yesterday,  as  it  were,  was  a  flaming  rocket. 

THE  END  OF  LAND  SPECULATIONS. 

The  effects  of  the  crisis  have  been  especially  felt  in  the  collapse  of  the 
innumerable  land  and  colonization  schemes  for  the  opening  up  of  the  inte- 
rior and  the  development  of  centers  of  population.  With  the  "  boom  "  in  real 
estate  everybody  was  "in  the  swim"  to  make  money  out  of  the  public  lands, 
and  concessions  of  the  most  stupendous  proportions  and  quite  unlimited  capi- 
tal were  granted  by  the  Government  and  put  afloat  by  the  holders.  There 
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is  hardly  one  of  the  speculators  who  has  not  been  caught  by  the  ebb,  and,  in 
mz>st  cases,  hopelessly  stranded.  The  minister  of  the  interior,  who  is  trying 
to  save  to  the  Government  what  he  can  out  of  such  wrecks,  has  just  issued 
a  decree  annulling  the  whole  brood  in  a  batch.  His  action  meets  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  people.    The  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  says : 

All  will  applaud  to  the  echo  the  Government  decrees  that  seal  the  fate  of  a  score  of  rail- 
way concessions  and  land  colonization  schemes,  bubbles  floating  in  the  air  for  the  last  two  or 
three  yerrs  and  wafted  to-day  into  the  waste-paper  basket  of  the  home  minister.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  that  the  phenomenal  rush  for  public  lands  took  place;  when  official  favoritism 
granted  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  leagues  to  speculators  and  others,  who,  in  those  moments 
of  folly,  thought  that  they  had  secured  big  prizes  in  the  loltery  of  fortune;  when  the  happy 
con<essiennaires  pledged  on  paper  their  good  names  and  in  the  bank  a  fraction — a  very  small 
one  in  all  cxscs — of  their  money  to  pay  for  their  land  grants  in  bills  running  over  many  years 
and  to  colonize  at  the  rate  of  a  fixed  number  of  homesteads  per  square  league.  Some  parties 
were  mad  enough  to  take  up  territories  of  several  hundred  leagues  and  to  engage  themselves 
in  .1  promise  to  start  on  the  lands  thousands  of  families  from  certain  quarters  of  the  civilized 
glol*.  With  the  exception  of  a  few,  these  land  concessions  at  the  time  looked  more  like 
munificent  gifts  to  favorites  than  sound  business  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Thousands 
of  applications  were  filed,  and  the  parlor  of  the  land  office  in  the  home  ministry  was  quite  as 
crowded  as  the  lobbies  of  Congress  once  were  with  concessionaires  for  public  works. 

limes  have  changed.  To-day  we  see  that  the  majority  of  the  land  concessionn aires  have 
failed  to  sell  their  concessions  or  to  carry  out  the  stipulations  of  their  contract.  Hundreds 
who  had  merely  bought  the  lands  at  auction,  in  business  fashion,  without  any  of  the  trammels 
and  trials  attending  free  grants  on  condition  of  colonization  and  improvement,  find,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, that  the  crisis  has  leveled  every  thing,  price  of  land  included,  and  that  they  can  not  cou- 
tinue  paying  the  bills  running  on  their  purchases.  The  action  of  the  Government  to-day  does 
not  affect  the  purchasers  of  fiscal  lands  of  the  latter  category,  for  the  ordinary  procedure  lakes 
place  in  case  of  nonpayment — the  unfortunate  purchaser  forfeits  the  land  and  his  previous 
laments  thereon.  Where  the  action  of  the  Government  is  sorely  felt  to-day  is  in  all  those 
cayr>  where  lands  were  given  to  certain  parties  for  the  familiar  song,  the  melody  of  which 
still  rings  in  our  ears,  with  the  promised  influx  of  immigrants,  the  starting  of  thousands  of 
families,  the  construction  of  dwellings,  of  canals,  of  railways,  of  sugar  factories,  and  what  not. 
It  is  in  these  quarters,  where  the  stipulations  accompanying  the  land  grants  have  not  been 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  that  the  Government  now  steps  in  to  annul  all  such  concessions. 
And,  we  beg  to  repeat,  all  will  applaud  to  the  echo  the  reform  thus  radically  begun  by  the 
home  minister.  Hundreds  of  leagues  of  splendid  land  will  now  return  to  fiscal  ownership, 
while  hundreds  of  concessionaires  will  gnash  their  teeth  that  they  did  not  avail  of  the  golden 
oppofl  unities  offered  during  the  booming  days  of  1888  and  1 889  to  sell  their  cheaply  gotten 
claims  on  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  great  territorial  patrimony  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  stream  of  immigration  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
seeking  the  shores  of  the  river  Plate  by  hundreds  of  thousands  has  quite 
subsided.  In  1887  the  number  of  arrivals  was  120,842;  in  i883,  155,632; 
and  in  1889  it  reached  to  273,000;  but  that  was  the  culmination  of  the 
wave.  It  met  here  a  most  lamentable  state  of  affairs— business  houses  clos- 
ing, workshops  idle,  river  commerce  almost  suspended,  all  building  oper- 
ations stopped,  a  panic  in  every  department  of  trade,  wages  of  workmen 
reduced,  oj>eratives  thrown  out  of  employment,  few  opportunities  offering 
lor  work  in  the  interior.    It  was  pitiable  to  see  the  hungry  immigrants 
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thronging  the  streets  and  wharves  in  search  of  charity.  That  was  at  the 
close  of  1889.  Since  then  the  situation,  so  far  as  working-men  are  con- 
cerned, has  continued  to  grow  worse ;  and  during  the  last  six  months  there 
has  been  a  regular  stampede  among  the  newly  arrived  to  get  away  from  here. 
By  every  steamer  outward  bound  hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  retir- 
ing from  the  river  Plate.  Free  passages  were  for  a  time  offered  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  to  those  desiring  to  try  their  fortunes  in  that  country, 
and  this  sent  off  many  other  thousands  who  had  no  means  of  their  own  to 
get  away.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the  year  just  closed  the  number 
of  departures  from  Buenos  Ayres  has  almost  kept  pace  with  the  number  of 
arrivals.  And,  as  the  unpromising  condition  of  affairs  in  this  country  be- 
comes more  fully  understood  throughout  Europe,  immigration  must  continue 
to  grow  less  and  less.  In  view  of  the  situation,  the  Government  has  discon- 
tinued all  its  agencies  and  closed  up  its  emigration  offices  abroad.  Of  course, 
this  state  of  affairs  must  work  a  depressing  effect  upon  all  Argentine  indus- 
tries. The  balance-sheet  of  immigration  and  emigration  of  the  first  nine 
months  of  1890  is  as  follows: 

Number. 

Immigration   1 1 5 , 1 68 

Emigration   71 ,864 

Balance  remaining.   33 , 304 

AGRICULTURE. 

But  the  industry  which  will  feel  it  the  most  is  probably  that  of  agriculture, 
in  this,  that  it  will  to  some  extent  put  a  stop  to  the  opening  of  new  farms,  if, 
indeed,  it  may  not  reduce  the  breadth  of  land  which  has  already  been  planted 
in  crops.  Indeed,  while  the  present  prospects  of  the  coming  harvest  are 
fair,  there  is  already  a  fear  that  there  will  not  be  hands  enough  to  gather  it, 
thus  imperiling  a  portion  of  the  yield  if  bad  weather  should  set  in.  This 
apprehension,  however,  may  be  exaggerated. 

Of  the  crop  of  last  season,  while  the  yield  of  wheat  was  unusually  small 
and  the  corn  crop  was  unusually  large,  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1888.  I  give  below  the  returns  of  the  exports  of 
the  most  important  articles  for  1889  ami  nine  months  of  1890  : 


1839. 

1890. 

Tons. 

Toms. 

1,  no 

148 

a8,i9s 

3o,S4i 

43». 59° 

586,670 

*>>434 

»4.»97 

23, 806 

3x9,956 

3*» 

1,117 

3,3&> 

10,746 

Birdseed 


■•••••■••••••••i 
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•  •••••••••••••a***  


Corn  

Baled  hay. 

Wheat  

Barley  

Flour  


.•■*•.••■•*••••..••*.  





■■•••«.«.*•.  


Thus  the  shipments  for  only  nine  months  of  the  present  year  are  already 
far  in  excess  of  the  total  quantities  exported  in  1889. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The  operations  in  railway  construction  during  the  last  year,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  capital,  have  been  very  restricted.  At  the 
present  time,  I  think,  work  is  suspended  on  nearly  all  those  which  are  under 
construction,  while  those  which  have  been  merely  surveyed  will  probably 
not  find  persons  willing  to  take  the  contracts  of  construction  for  years  to 
come.  As  for  all  those  on  paper  for  which  concessions  have  been  granted 
to  be  floated  in  Europe — and  their  name  is  legion — it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
they  will  remain  in  statu  quo  until  Argentine  enterprises  once  more  have  a 
good  name  abroad.  Now  that  there  is  a  halt,  it  is  a  good  time  to  sum  up 
what  thus  far  has  been  done  year  by  year  in  the  way  of  railway  building. 
I  subjoin  a  table  from  an  official  source,  which  shows  the  progress  from 
1857,  when  the  first  mile  was  constructed,  down  to  1889,  together  with  the 
amount  expended : 


Year. 

Distance 
constructed 

Cost 
(in  gold). 

1857.....—......... 

Kilometers. 
10 

**85,4oS 
450.30a 
578.480 
785.030 
785,030 
',"7. 53° 
«.34°.'34 
>. 747. 700 
5.379.8o8 
»»»»7°.4.io 
«3.59-,.83« 
"3.863,964 
16,026,951 

«8, 83S. 703 
ao.983.58a 
23.950,480 
30,653.407 
38.090,350 

18 



»3 
39 
39 
47 
61 

■•••*•••* •  ••••••••««••••*••••■•••••■••■•••-•••••••••*■•••■•*••■■ 

1863.  

•*-4  

94 

313 

5»4 

566 

5?a 
604 

73a 

85a 
965 
1,104 

«.*49 
1.384 
i.C«S 
3,262 

■Mi  

•  •••••••■■•••••■••■■■•■■•••a                               •*•■•••••••••*•••(•*•                          ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■ 

I  3  ^2    •.••*■-■*■•*■••••■•••■•■■•*■*■••••••  M»HWNIMNNMMIHililH<M«IMUNItMIMMIf«i»HIMIHIHIIMIIINI 

40,090,210 
44,9/4,321 
54.870,935 
54.870.9.-5 
54,870,925 
58.34J.98t 

■  

3,263 

2,26a 
2,313 

...WW.....  ■  MWMIl|milllHIIIIM«W*H"MHMH«imH  •>■•■■ 

•2,402 
2,666 

3.  "4 

3.7*8 
4.626 

5.9fc» 
7,068 

7,*55 
11,500 

59.|5,.7ai 
61,962,005 

76.535, i9» 
80,036,933 

«« 3, 7o5.35« 
•a9.03S.338 
»99. 33a,635 
320,746.247 
3.0,614.360 

^7  

I 


There  are  about  5,000  kilometers  in  addition  to  the  above  which  are 
partly  constructed  and  only  require  small  additional  work  to  complete  them, 
but  which  have  been  stopped  by  the  "  hard  times,"  thus  making  16,500 
kilometers  in  all. 
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Congress  has  emphatically  refused  to  grant  any  new  charters  with  Gov- 
ernment guaranty,  and  has  passed  a  law  suspending  all  guaranties  to  railways 
which  have  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  their  charters. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Government  has  also,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  stopped  all  work  upon 
public  buildings,  docks,  wharfs,  canals,  etc.,  owing  to  the  want  of  money 
for  their  further  prosecution.  The  only  public  work  of  any  importance 
which  continues  to  be  pushed  is  the  port  works  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  provision,  by  the  sale  of  national  bonds,  was  made  for  this 
enterprise  before  the  country  was  caught  in  the  crisis.  During  the  last  year 
the  excavations  have  had  a  large  force  employed  upon  them,  and  the  masonry 
has  kept  pace  with  the  earth-works.  The  basin  and  docks  No.  1  and  No.  2 
are  complete  and  open  for  business.  Dock  No.  3  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
more  months,  while  the  work  upon  the  others  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
It  will  be  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Government 
when  the  whole  is  complete. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  Almost  the  same  un- 
certainty continues  to  exist  in  reference  to  Argentine  coal  that  has  accom- 
panied the  vexed  question  from  the  beginning.  While  at  different  points 
in  the  interior  we  are  continually  hearing  the  cry  of  "eureka/1  it  is  not  yet 
absolutely  certain  that  it  has  been  found.  I  saw  some  specimens  recently 
brought  from  Nauqueen,  but  it  seemed  more  like  shale  than  coal.  I  could 
not  induce  it  to  ignite;  yet,  by  going  deeper,  they  may  find  the  "black 
diamond"  there.  In  Mendoza  the  reports  of  coal  discoveries  are  pretty 
well  substantiated,  and  parties  there  have  claimed  the  $25,000  reward  which 
years  ago  was  offered  by  the  Government.  No  award,  however,  has  yet  been 
made,  or  at  least  paid.  On  this  subject  I  find  a  communication  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Standard  written  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Horkold,  who  is  the  inspector- 
general  of  mines,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  make 
the  award.    He  says  : 

The  National  Government  passed  a  law  in  1S70  offering  a  premium  of  {25,000  for  the 
discovery  of  a  coal-field  having  certain  conditions  indicated  in  the  law,  and  there  have 
been  various  applications  from  time  to  time  for  the  award.  The  last  was  made  in  18S6,  and 
in  1887  the  Government  issued  a  commission  to  consider  the  applications  then  pending. 
This  commission  consisted  of  five  persons,  /.  e.,  Dr.  Don  J.  J.  Kyle,  director  of  assays  in  the 
Government  mint  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university;  Dr.  Carlos  Berg,  professor  of 
natural  history  in  the  university ;  Dr.  Miguel  Puigarri,  professor  of  chemistry  ;  Dr.  Gil,  senator 
of  the  nation  for  San  Juan;  and  the  writer,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  commission. 
Various  complicated  legal,  scientific, .and  mining  engineering  questions  were  involved  and 
had  to  be  considered,  finally  resulting  in  drawing  up  and  presenting  to  the  Government  a 
very  extensive  report,  in  which  all  the  various  questions  were  decided. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  out  of  several  applicants,  only  one  possessed  a  legal  claim  to 
the  premium,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  itself  was  thnt  the  law  of  1870  did 
not  concede  to  the  commission  the  right  of  making  an  inspection  of  the  coal  field  for  the  dis- 
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covery  of  which  the  premium  was  asked.  They  were  under  the  necessity  to  form  a  judgment 
from  the  mere  evidence  produced.  In  this  particular  case  Dr.  Brake  bush,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Cordoba, seemed  to  have  examined  the  coal-field  in  question,  and  he  drew  up  a 
long  report  for  the  interested  parties,  the  contents  of  which  formed  some  of  the  evidence  before 
the  commission. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  law  of  1870  and  various  other  circumstances  induced  the  commis- 
sion to  recommend  the  Government  not  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  premium  claimed  for  the 
discovery  until  the  claimants  had  made  borings  in  order  to  prove  the  coal  field,  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  adopted.  The  •parties  interested  purchased  a  diamond  boring  machine  in 
North  America,  brought  it  here,  and  commenced  to  carry  on  boring  operations,  which  are 
still  in  progress. 

If  the  party  should  succeed,  as  Dr.  Brakebush  stated  in  his  report,  then  the  Government 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  the  premium;  otherwise  it  will  fall  through. 

Meanwhile,  however,  no  Argentine  coal  has  yet  been  produced  to  meet 
the  enormous  demand  of  the  country  for  such  fuel.  All  that  is  used  con- 
tinues to  come  from  abroad.  The  returns  show  that  for  the  year  1889  the 
receipts  of  foreign  coal  amounted  to  658,054  tons,  against  333,798  tons  in 
1S88.  All  this  coal  came  from  Great  Britain,  except  49,764  tons,  which 
is  credited  to  the  United  States.  As  all  the  railways  and  all  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  country  are  thus  dependent  upon  imported  coal,  it 
requires  no  argument  to  prove  what  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  nation  and  finders 
would  be  the  discovery  of  coal  of  merchantable  quality  and  sufficient  quantity. 

Mining  for  the  precious  metals  seems  to  make  no  progress.  The  "bo- 
nanza" has  not  yet  been  proclaimed,  though  at  intervals  the  old  story  of 
rich  leads  is  still  repeated.  In  1888  the  total  output  was  valued  at  $1,526,057; 
in  1889,  at  $1,629,160.  The  shipment  of  minerals  for  the  latter  year  and 
nine  months  of  1890  was  as  follows  : 


Articles. 



1889. 

I  yo. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilograms. 
902,090 

78,710 
121,160 

56,300 
353.4«8 

25,840 
167,545 

•77.  59* 
110,007 

7 

3».86o 
19,022 

<34.355 
275.435 
7.959 
92,556 
•A  733 
358,400 

45.^37 
88,995 
8,800 

4.277 

a.549 
703,814 

Kilograms. 
36,300 
6,800 
148,205 
77.392 
107,840 

*6,«7» 

a.t.8uo 
8,68.i 
.10,956 
53. 9™ 

t^Ajpjicr  m  lflr\i  w«t>M»om»  >««  .w»t»i«>  ■»■«>» 

87,464 
364,142 

93>>55 

23,616 
»32,'7° 
7. 4' 8 

Silver  mineral  _  _  

Gold-  -  -  _  ~   

5.952 

•^38, 080 

1,629,106 

5'4,7<">4 

Considering  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  Argentine  mines,  the 
showing  could  hardly  be  more  unsatisfactory. 
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PETROLEUM. 

In  regard  to  petroleum,  of  which  we  are  assured  there  are  such  immense 
subterranean  rivers  in  the  provinces  of  Mendoza,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  there  seems 
to  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  the  "  simon  pure  "  article  or  not.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Standard  of  this  city,  who  claims  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject  from  many  years'  practical  experience,  makes  the  sweeping 
statement  that  "  there  is  not  1  ounce  of  true  petroleum  in  the  country.  All 
true  geologists  will  confirm  the  statement."    And  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

Petroleum,  (so  called)  is  more  or  less  abundant  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  from  Alaska 
to  Terra  del  Fuego;  but  along  this  entire  distance  there  is  not  I  ounce  of  true  petroleum,  a 
distance  of  some  8,000  miles. 

The  base  of  true  petroleum  is  paraffine ;  the  other  is  asphalt.  The  geological  formations 
in  which  the  two  are  found  are  wholly  different.  Kerosene  from  the  one  is  easily  distilled; 
the  other  requires  three  or  four  distillations  and  treatments,  and  then  this  product  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  other. 

The  asphalt  i>etroleum  is  very  rich  in  carbon  and  can  not  be  utilized  even  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas;  its  smoke  soon  fills  the  pipes.  The  Caspian  oil  is  successfully  utilized  for 
steam  purposes  by  first  vaporizing  it  and  combining  it  with  superheated  steam  ;  but,  after  all 
known  processes  of  refining,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Pennsylvania  product,  and  must  continue  to  be. 

The  sooner  your  readers  get  rid  of  this  idea,  that  in  any  part  of  this  Republic  there  is  any 
true  petroleum,  the  better  for  their  time,  their  purses,  and  their  reputation  as  business  men. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  those  who  have  organized  companies  to  exploit 
the  material  insist  on  it  that  the  man  who  makes  the  above  sweeping  state- 
ments does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Meanwhile,  however,  no 
native  kerosene  has  yet  been  seen  upon  the  market. 

The  salt  deposits  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  a  great  success,  and  those  who  are 
preparing  the  article  for  market  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  they  can  supply. 

ARGENTINE  HARD  WOODS. 

There  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  shipment  of  Argentine  hard  woods  to 
European  markets,  where  they  are  used  for  veneering  and  cabinet  work  ;  but 
the  industry  still  lacks  proper  development.  The  exports  of  1888  amounted  to 
£781,793;  of  1889,  to  $793,257  ;  and  for  nine  months  of  1890,  to  $91 1,542. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  shipments  were  the  quebracho  logs,  which  take 
a  polish  as  rich  as  rose- wood. 

THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

I  referred  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  encouraging  outlook  of  the 
cattle,  or  "saladero,"  industry,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  jerked  beef 
in  Brazil  and  other  places.  The  exports  confirm  this  view.  The  total 
amount  shipped  in  1S88  was  26,449  tons>  while  for  1889  it  was  41,767  tons. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  1890  the  export  was  31,464  tons. 

The  business  of  exporting  frozen  carcasses  is  taking  firm  foot-hold  in  this 
country,  and,  as  new  companies  have  recently  been  organized,  it  promises 
increased  development. 
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The  following  table  of  shipments  shows  the  progress  of  the  industry  since 
its  commencement  in  1885  : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

»5  -  ~  

Totu. 
a,  860 
7,35o 
13,038 
18,027 

17,489 

»5,59° 

#75,323 

360,508 
963,113 
1,498,18a 

',399.=76 
1,246,272 

:«A  „       

«*7  -  

.«Sul 

..a.......  .....a 

••.•■■■■•■.*••••.... 

 ••..«•••••••.•••••••..»•• 

• 

•■••■•.■•.■■*..••■•• 

»«..■•.»..«••...•••»••»••••*••. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  the  companies  a  better  margin  of  profits,  and 
thus  the  greater  encouragement,  the  Government  now  gives  a  5  per  cent, 
guaranty  on  the  amount  of  the  shipments. 

The  export  to  Europe  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  has  been  persistently  tried 
during  the  last  year  or  two ;  but,  while  the  balance-sheets,  as  published, 
would  indicate  fair  profits,  the  business  makes  no  progress. 

The  driving  of  cattle  over  the  Cordilleras  to  Chili  and  other  adjoining 
c  ountries  is,  however,  assuming  increased  proportions.  In  1888  the  number 
exported  thus  was  94,726  j  in  1889  >l  was  J39»637»  for  tne  nine  months  of 
1890  it  has  been  121,889.  As  tne  great  western  Pampas  are  now  becoming 
more  generally  settled  and  cattle  estancias  have  been  opened  in  various  places, 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  the  industry  will  continue  to  increase— and 
the  business  is  a  paying  one. 

ARGENTINE  TRANSIT  TRADE. 

The  transit  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  not  only  shows  but  little 
change  in  its  proportions  during  the  last  year,  but  the  account  has  been  so 
Jpdly  kept  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  intelligent.  The  following  are  the 
[>-iMished  figures: 


Ingress. 

Egress, 

Tout, 

Pr»i.  _     

#3.327.645 

50,63a 
52,137 

'07.247 
«,««9.54' 

1*106,487 

139,613 

355.253 
289,031 
3,856,628 

4  14. 

180,245 

4^7. 3s0 
.  -78 

4.  <7'  . 
9,  ?)4.-<-,4 

T otal  ...... . ......... .... .. ...... ...... • ..... ... .. ...... ■ .................. 

4,657,192 

4.737.012 

I  assume  that  "  various"  in  the  above  table  means  that  it  is  not  known 
to  what  country  the  goods  were  going  or  from  what  country  they  came, 
suite  the  four  countries  named  are  the  only  ones  adjoining  the  Argentine 
Republic  or  with  which  there  could  have  been  a  transit  trade. 


RIVER  COMMERCE. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  change  of  figures  in  the  river  commerce 
of  the  year  1889,  though,  of  course,  at  that  date  the  full  effects  of  the  crisis 
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were  not  felt.  The  total  movement  was  $89,978,537,  against  $94,968, 486 
for  1888. 

The  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  river  commerce  during  1889  was:  Of 
sailing  vessels,  2,582,606  tons,  against  1,860,340  tons  for  the  previous  year; 
of  steamers,  644,532  tons,  against  732,178  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

River  transportation. — The  quantity  and  value  of  the  most  important 
articles  transported  by  river-steamers  are  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Bran  .................  tons 

High  wines  ~  liters 

Sujjur  ...•■•>••■•■  ..•••«•••*•••••••••••••••«•••••«••••••••>••••••••••♦••••••••  ■  tons 

Lime  

do... 

€*h«%rcoftl******  ••••••  ••••••••••♦•••••••••••••••••••♦••♦••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••••*•••••  ••••••do... 


...»»«•«••■•»••••••••»••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

.tons.. 

Flour  «  ~  -do  

Wood  ••  ....mm...  bundles.. 

Fiard  wood*.  square  meters.. 

Tobacco  ~-  tons.. 

Wines  ••  -  liters.. 

Cora: 

Shelled.™  tons.. 

Unshclled   do  

1,1  •  •.•••••«•••••••*••••••••••••  •  ••■  •  ■*••••••■•  do  

 number.. 

 tons.. 

Rtfii^ins.*.  ..•■•«•■•••■•«•••  •••»•••••••••■••••••«••••••■••••••••■••••••••••••••*••••••••■•■••  ••••••■do. . .  1 , 

Baled  hay  ~  do  

Pickets  number. 

Salt 

Linseed™  M  ..........   •  •  do — 

Sole -leather  ••••••••••••••••*•••••••■•••■•••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••■•••>•••«•••••  ..number. 


••*••••••••■••••••■•*•■•••• 

•••••••••••••••••■••••a 


YcrtKJ  .. 


•••••••••■■  ■•••■••■■•••■•• 

MOT  •••••••• ••••••••••• 


•  •••••< 

••••••■••••••■•••••••••■••••••••••••••••■•■•■•••••a 


Quantity. 


Value. 


$105,446 

2,588,  jm 

5,588 

726,536 

».5'3 

».°90,SM 

4,098,047 

"8,715 

33,6m 

1,079 

315,96} 

1.373 

198,521 

51, 111 

3, 578> 309 

148,368,135 

74i.84> 

4.999.563 

1,999,825 

201 

ai.703 

347.400 

«3,590 

103, 543 

2,070,86a 

526 

5,261 

3,162 

1*6,489 

63'.  M> 

189,441 

*5,»47 

607,9.7 

180 

38.703 

a. 544 

3o.538 

1,055.993 

5*7,996 

if  , 

112,082 

13,659 

63*.95i 

7».504 

588,512 

73,006 

2,902,298 
94.607 

901 

FOREIGN  NAVIGATION. 

The  carrying  trade  of  this  country  with  other  nations  for  the  year  1889 
continues  to  show  an  increase  in  tonnage.  I  compile  the  following  tables 
from  the  returns  of  the  national  statistical  office : 


TabU  n 


Class  of  vessels. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Sailing  vcsstcls..  .»>.....•  ••••*•••••  •••■•- 

. 5 ■  *  ■  1  incrs  >. ••••*■•■•*•■  *■••■•••••••■■■••■ 

1  otal  in  18S8  

8, 22a 
6,223 

»,675,34S 
5,036,341 

5,479 
5.990 

1.364,755 
4,578,217 

i3»70» 
12,22a 

2,941,100 
9,6i4.558 

U,445 
13, 493 

6,711,686 
4,885,777 

11,469 
10,810 

5.842,973 
4,319.439 

35.823 
34.303 

13,555.958 
9.305,216 

953 

1,825,809 

659 

1,533,533 

i,53o 

3.35o,74a 
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E*hi»  P4anca.. 


[*.cno»  A  yr^a. ............ 


Nc 


Tons 


s 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


3' 


18,839 


',086,459 
21,189 
3.933 
3. '35 

13,453 
14, 487 


IIIMMMUflCNMI 


■4.457 
11,036 

65x 
»9*,°45 

44° 
5.639 

627 

600 
336.490 

24.985 
8,283 

16,903 
5. 788 
6,317 


1,675,345 


325 
1.937 
63 
366 

>38 
458 
355 
43 
94 
,83 
306 
328 

380 
237 

132 

28 
229 


737 
196 

49 


35 

34 


6,223 


J«>7,437 
3,098,43» 

53.513 

3",  833 
180,872 

335. »9° 
112,442 

33,664 
61,501 

96.796 

"",373 
106,536 

IHIIlM  •  llMMfl 

176,038 
111,110 
16,561 
2,090 
108,399 


7'9.833 
303,707 
30,046 


32,094 
3.887 


5.036.341 


*7 


1.885 
67 
7i 
85 
240 

92 


•••• • ■ 

36 
88 

*9 
1.863 

33 
20 

«3 
85 
527 
123 

24 

39 
30 
46 


5,479 


Tons. 


14,108 


72°,  569 
20, 732 
28,950 
4,46o 
16,882 
13,195 


•■••■•■•■••••••••I 


•  •••••  


•  


7,6oo 
14,043 
4,344 
166,336 
488 
2,430 
585 
559 
164,134 
39,775 
6, 108 
36, 150 

«o,S95 
12,923 


1,264.755 


No. 


224 
if7o3 
76 
390 
155 
476 
228 

36 

"3 
166 
210 
337 


404 

339 
»5 
10 

337 


566 
183 
5 


42 
161 


5.990 


Tons. 


io7,6«5 
1.653,318 
76,839 
309,246 

'37.3Q2 
334,694 
102, 5E0 

21,765 
74,348 
90,887 
103,879 
104,031 


.... «*.■>.. 


323,  £64 
112,876 
16,898 
664 
"5,958 


499,408 

275,095 
1,126 


53.0,6 
162,728 


4.578,217 


Table  showing  arrivals  from,  and  departures  to,  each  country. 


1  J  and 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


47 
4 

3 
39 
M7 
39 
79 
592 
ioj 

39 
• 

338 
1,096 
3 

5.749 


22,69a 

3.989 
593 

23,431 

31.390 
33.168 
40,836 

378,239 

53.171 
l6,I38 
I,OOI 
(  16,080 
611,877 

1,363 
443. »»9 


S  learner.. 


No. 


210 


Tons. 


336,763 


156 

230,290 

116 

27,154* 

45 

56, 741 

30 

46,709 

335 

503,661 

203 

342,641 

:,536 

872,729 

564 

769, i«4 

3.121 

«,*35,a«7 

Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


8 
47o 


13 
296 

24 
4i 
483 
20 
16 
1 

245 


3.  '94 


Tons. 


2.675 
269,738 


4.191 
75.217 
17,898 

20,514 

293.335 
8,520 
6,093 
412 
17.0S5 
211,972 


Steamers. 


No. 


187 
6 


1 10 

127 


»7 

28 

235 
123 


',703 

256 


203,633  I  3,o8l 


Tons. 


292,240 
8.042 


168,517 
'88,874 


43.778 
44,577 

494.36» 
225,911 


869,609 
4o»,«;4i 


1,818,450 


uiyi 
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TabU  shelving  arrivals  from,  and  departures  to,  each  country — Continued. 


To  atifi  from— 

Arrivals. 

jjcparturcs. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

AmU 

■■•••••■•■•a 
••••>••••*•• 

••»••*«••••••*»••• 

•■••••••••■•■•■•■a 

•••••■■••■■•>>■•■> 

•  

•••••• *••••■ 

>•*■•• 

1 

»••  ••••••••• 

••■•■■■••••••••••a 

1.434 

5 
1 
a 

3' 
9 
1 

5 
1 
1 

9 
8 

*4« 

1,808 
760 
1,508 
38,081 
846 
1,398 
3,440 
653 
398 
7.335 
3,186 

75,169 

1 

i,37« 

Australia 

3 

4,817 

Colombia  

Mexico.   

«•*•*••••■»< 

••••■••••■■■■••■■a 

llMIMItNIMHtl 

X 

1,378 

6 
6 

7.937 
7.007 

All  other  countries.... 
Toul  

43 

".384 

6 

4.738 

8,223 

«,675,345 

6,223 

5,036.34» 

5,479 

1,364, 7S5 

5,99° 

4.578,217 

Table  showing  arrivals  and  departures  according  to  flag. 


Flag. 

Arrivals. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Ste*imcrs. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

»38 
94 
37 
37 
7» 
83 
.  so 

738 

400 
4,346 

307 

567 
206 
16 
98 
i,  266 

64,110 
50,363 
i,333 
9,754 
31,365 
30,616 
8,836 
412,125 
193,015 
304,765 
136,800 
306,356 
16,561 
10,994 
45,878 
8o,373 

ai8 

348,053 

150 

83 
33 
93 

56 
67 
14 

509 
328 

3,509 
173 
560 
137 
13 
80 
758 

64.854 

39.857 
1,698 

7,i35 
15, 160 
15,627 
4,933 
3«3.539 
165,194 
144,330 
io3,395 
389,939 
7,358 
6,330 
34,340 
50,856 

»97 

308,838 

Oanish. ........  

\  r<" n k.  f  1  

I)  U  tell  ••*•<••••  ••••••> 

I  t*il  mn  ■•>•••••■*•■ 
Argentine  

365 

118,313 

334 

8S.663 

43 
343 

63,344 
5=5,063 

28 

3l6 

44.487 
486,515 

3,344 

175 
3,674 

3,189,658 
388,66a 
1,369,602 

3,33i 
134 
3,557 

3.003,717 

336,993 
1,288,700 

Russian..  

Swedish  ...•«•••*••... 

Uruguayan 

8 

1,331 

18 

10.458 

3 

3«7 
18 

17 

555 
78,317 
36,543 
27,301 

359 
1 1 

15 

73,307 
16,971 

»3. 554 

Not  named  

18 

3.4»i 

IO 

1,220 

8,232 

1,675,345 

6,333 

5,036,341 

5.479 

1,364,755 

5,990  j  4.578,317 

I  give  the  foregoing  tables  as  I  find  them  officially  published.  I  ran  not 
undertake  to  explain  the  very  large  differences  between  the  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels.  Indeed,  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
Argentine  statistical  office  simply  gave  the  tables  of  arrivals,  with  their  ton- 
nage, as  is  done  in  the  United  States,  and  not  count  the  same  vessel  and  the 
same  tonnage  twice — when  it  enters  and  when  it  departs. 
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These  returns  show  that  during  the  year  1889  not  a  single  steamer  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  States  arrived  from  abroad.  According  to  the 
tables,  there  were  30  arrivals  of  steamers  from  the  United  States ;  but  they 
were  what  are  called  "  tramps,"  bearing  the  British  flag.  It  appears  that 
there  were  592  arrivals  of  sailing  vessels  from  the  United  States  during  1889, 
of  which  207  carried  the  American  flag. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  crisis  and  the 
general  derangement  of  trade,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  in 
the  foreign  shipping  at  all  Argentine  ports.  Only  23  American  vessels  have, 
up  to  the  present  month  of  1890,  entered  at  this  consulate,  whereas  up  to 
the  same  time  last  year  116  had  entered. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1889  looms  up  in 
its  proportions  beyond  any  thing  in  its  previous  statistics.  The  imports 
amounted  to  $164,569,884,  and  the  exports  to  $122,815,057;  total,  $287,- 
384,941.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  $41,751,827.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  I  give  the  returns  of  the  Argentine  foreign  trade  for  the  last 
ten  years: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

*45,535,88o 

55.755.927 
61,346,045 
80,435,828 

94,056,144 

92,221,969 

9S,4o8,745 
"7,352,  «5 
138,41a,  no 

164,569,884 

#58,380,787 

57,938,272 
60,388,939 

6°.  207,976 
68,039,836 
83,879,100 

69.834,841 
84,92i,8-.'o 
100,111,903 

1103,916,667 

ii3.644,i99 
121.634.9S4 
140,643,804 
162,085,980 
176, 101,059 
165,243,586 

20i.773.94S 
338,524,013 
387,384,941 

122,815,057 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  while  the  imports  of  the  country  are  given 
in  gold  dollars,  the  exports  are  stated  in  paper,  and  which,  if  reduced  to  a 
gold  basis  at  the  mean  rate  of  exchange,  would  not  much  exceed  $75,000,000. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  that,  while  for  that  year  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  exports,  the  imports  exceeded  those  of  any  year  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  Argentine  Republic  really 
amounting  to  upwards  of  $80,000,000  (gold). 
No.  124  4. 
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Imports  and  exports  by  custom-iwuses. — The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  returns  published  by  the  national  statistical  office,  shows  the  imports  and 
exports  of  each  custom-house  in  the  country : 


Cii>tom-house. 

— — — ^  — — — 

I  m  ports . 

Exports. 

Total. 



*«6,43» 

1366,864 

#383.395 

8,444 

a.475 

10,919 
409, 424 

55 > 944 

353,48o 

<> 75.854 

3.506,133 

4,*8i,977 

59.3»3 

47,747 

107,060 

120,369,894 

78,221,632 

•98,59«,5:6 

V^«*LI1  Jr*^  *.■■»*••  Hill  ||||tfl((MNNIN  •••••»••         >•■•••  ■•■•■* 

1,856,11s 

9*7.453 

3,773.567 

V^UiWI  ■••••••••*•••■••••••»••••••*•••••»•••••••■•■•«•••••••«  <•■■*■■■■•••••■•■, 

65,291 

«.55',4o8 

1,617,699 

C^onccpcion*  <•■••*■•••>•••••••••••«»•••>••••••••••••••••••••••«••••«•••, 

127,266 

374.335 

501,591 

\„  Oil1,  \.MU  1*1  ...»  ••••                                         -111111111111  IMMWIMIMiiiiiiiih 

1,511,406 

3.604,513 

5,"5,9»8 

vUl  I  Itlli*^* ••■■*••■••••*«••••*■■■••••••••••••■••••••••■■■•*•■••■•■■■••••••••••••■•■<■, 

545,348 

3>,85i 

577. »99 
39.633 

Ou  I'UUltC  •••••«  ••••••  •••«•••«•••••••••••••••••••••••••»••.••••••»•••••»• 

5,270 

34»363 

Vimx*  1  Ira  do 

99.9H 

101,479 

•3»,393 

•66,439 

M.998 

»8i,437 

7.072 

8,082 

»5.«54 

79. '34 

8.157 

87.a9* 

•30,393 

930,989 

1,051,382 

(rU&lcgUACllU  ••••»••••  ••••••  •••>M«»« 

213,178 

«,547,366 

«.76o,S44 

Hrlvrrm 

3,4a4 
64,681 

33°, 55* 

234,821 

560,976 
399.503 

I C.mz.. ..••..•.•.••••••■•.•■•*••••••••*•••••••••*••••••••••■•«•••. ••••*«••••••••••• 

Hi 

La  Pax  

«40,S7o 

130,179 

370,749 

a.756.oi4 
56,  362 

670,605 

i,5«o,4«9 

3,426,619 
•,566,781 

98,268 
574 

278,081 
7t  i4a 

37*, 349 
7,716 

Oran 

pirani 

1,229,659 

212,151 

i,44«,8io 

*9,369 

45,344 

64,613 

I'a  l*4^on<rs                                          .  •••••••■■•«•••••»«•••••••■••••#••••.«•••»•»••••.»••• 

mmillfMIMMIMI 

267,089 

267,089 

Ros^  rio. . » . »,              hum  itiwwH                mim                  — iiiimHwtw 

99.503.917 

«3,»30,593 

4».634. 5«o 

47.763 

- 

1.823,990 

113,140 

•60,903 
2,426,970 

Saill^l      t  C  MMMMttlttWwIlimHIMWWWllHMMmtllMMIlM 

602,980 

SaQ   JUUMN«M«*IMM»*Mit|tMIH*  >*IIIMH*MMt  »•)•>■ 

44,640 

649.700 

694,340 

San  L/>mi£0  •*•..*••••*.«,•«•...«•..  ,.■•••*••«**••••■■••• 

••■••••••••■••■•••■■a 

415.270 

4»5,370 

1,623,850 

7,828,288 

9.45».*38 

35»>99 

a. 353,994 

3.389,193 

10,693 

69,110 

79,8o2 

58,020 

794,087 
30.658 

58,020 
1,410,612 
40.493 

616,52s 
9.83S 

V  ictortA  .•.■■.......•••••••»•••■•■•••■•••■••.••■•■••■•■••»••••..•«•••,••• 

3«5,559 

1,587,036 

>.9oa,595 

164,569,884 

122,815,057 

387.384.941 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire  trade  of  the  country  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  centralized  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario,  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  better  facilities  which  those  two  ports  offer  for  the  handling 
of  cargoes.  Out  of  the  entire  imports  and  exports  of  the  country,  all  but 
about  $46,000,000  was  dispatched  at  Buenos  Ayres  or  Rosario. 
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Argentine  trade  according  to  nationality. — Also,  from  the  returns  published 
by  the  national  statistical  office,  I  have  compiled  the  following  table,  giving 
the  countries  among  which  the  Argentine  trade  of  1889  was  distributed  : 


Antilles  .. 


Bolivia... 
Brazil. 


Spain  

United  State*. 


From  and 


luly  

HofUnd  

Paraguay.  

Portugal. 

Great  BfUain  .  

Nor\»ay  und  Sweden_... 


......... 


•.••.*..■■■■........... 


■ ■«.•»••.•••.*■»•■••.•...•■• •••.•»•••••.....•.•■••••... 


Countries  not  named.... 
Total    _ 


Imports. 

r.xports. 

Total. 

I  '5,477,754 

$17,130,473 

£32.598,326 

P  J    '  -J  J  t 

910 

1,390,473 

1,391,382 

4», 035 

42,035 

»3,958,a47 

16,336,433 

30,384,670 

63,313 

338, 303 

391,516 

3,607,017 

7,523,835 

10,129,853 

»9.509 

2,504,737 

2,534,336 

4,565.470 

3,333,  "5 

7.897.585 

16,801,750 

7,726,691 

34,528,441 

30,^37.407 

38,264,414 

68,501,831 

10,183,189 

3.93o,i34 

14. » '8, 323 

83«,373 

"6,479 

947,85' 

',377.543 

845,293 

2,332,835 

72,567 

189,581 

362, 148 

56,820, 169 

'4. 93'.  394 

7'. 75', 563 

343,395 

243,395 

27,537 

37.537 

7,  :06,31s 

5, 393,960 

12,600,375 

4,057,922 

3,954.3-8 

7,013,350 

164,569,884 

133,815,057 

287,384,941 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  in  the  amount  of  imports 
Great  Britain  continues  overwhelmingly  to  occupy  the  first  place,  her  share 
in  1889  amounting  to  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  France  contin- 
ues to  stand  next,  her  share  being  a  little  over  18  per  cent.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  United  States,  which  heretofore  stood  after  both  Germany  and 
Belgium,  has  now  come  up  to  the  third  place  in  the  category,  our  share  for 
1889  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

In  the  amount  of  exports  France  still  occupies  the  first  place,  the  ship- 
ments of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  that  country  for  1889  amounting  to  36 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  Germany  stands  for  14  per  cent.,  Belgium  for 
per  cent.,  Great  Britain  for  12  percent.,  and  the  United  States,  as 
heretofore,  standing  for  a  little  over  6  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  1889,  Great  Brit- 
ain continues  to  hold  the  first  place,  her  trade  amounting  to  25  per  cent., 
while  France,  just  on  her  heels,  now  stands  for  24  per  cent.,  Germany  stands 
for  1 1 14  per  cent.,  Belgium  for  10^  per  cent.,  aad  the  United  States  for 
9  per  cent. 

In  view  of  the  present  distracted  condition  of  trade  and  the  general 
want  of  interest  which  just  now  such  statistics  possess,  I  do  not  deem  it  nec- 
essary to  go  into  minute  comparisons  showing  what  countries  have  increased 
and  what  ones  have  reduced  their  trade  since  the  previous  year. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 


In  the  following  tables,  which  I  have  translated  and  compiled  from  the 
returns  of  the  national  statistical  office,  will  be  found  the  amount  and  cus- 
tom-house valuation  of  all  articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  the 
Argentine  Republic  during  the  year  1889 : 

Table  showing  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  i8Sg. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Live  stock: 

Horses  and  asses  number.. 

nOES  *•••••••■•••*••*•••■■••••••••••••  ..............................  iHtiiiMiiiimi  .do  

Sheep  •••••••«.»•»...••••••••«•••.. a  a...... a ...•..••.••aa.a..  iwwMimnH  do  

Mules  do  

Cattle  ....  •  M...  •••••HMHMM.HIHH.tMMMIMlHH  (lO  

Total.. 
Comestible* : 

Olive  oil  M  kilograms.. 

Olives  do  


547 
87 
19,479 
4 

628 


I. •••••••••••••••*••• •••••••• 


•  •••••••  ••>••••••••  •••#......  uu... 


do., 
do. 
do. 


Starch 
Rice... 
Saffron 
*  Sugar- 
Refined  do 

All  other  classes  „  do 


Cod-fish   do  

Cocoa  do  

Coffee...  I*.  .....*..  .mm  *  I*........**  .do  

Cinnamon   do  

Meat   ••••••••*••«  «•••••  •Mt»»MIIINUMIMNIMMIMIMMl  do  

Ba  r  Icy   do  

Chocolate  a  do  

 do  


Coca  , 

Confectionery  and  dukes. 
Spices  and  condiments  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Farina  ., 

Fecula  do.... 

Macaroni  do.... 

Fresh  fruits  

Dry  and  preserved  fruits  .kilograms. 

Flour— 

Wheat   .do.... 

Of  all  other  grain  .do.... 

I  I  <4  III  1  •  •  <  •  «MM»  W»«M*>H  N  f  I  Mt«  H II   do  

Vegetables,  iz\s>\  and  canned  do...., 

 do  

Lard   do  

do  

Crackers  and  biscuits  do  

RaisinS^.  ..............  M.MM*MMtMMM<  a.MM  M..M  tltlO  

I*  igS  I.I.MM.MM.MMtMMMIMa  M  f  *  M  MMMM..(l0  

Canned  fish  do  

Cheese  


Salt 
Sausages.-. 
Tea  


....do. 
do. 

...adO. 

....do. 


■■— ■        %  —+mm  ■    <m  ■  mnnmnw  wmiiimwmiimwiw  do . 

•  •••*•••«»••••  ••••••    w»»»i  Miimhi  IMM  1— m  mm  ■■■■■■  mi  wm  ww — n^6\ 


6,631,783 
6*6,338 
812,258 

»5,9a4,3«» 
3,936 

33,030,577 
*. 435, 3*9 
».25«,359 
a3»,333 
=,746,524 
1,602 
199,936 
681 ,402 
210,776 
79,186 
349,161 
1,733,785 
',455,6oS 

»o4,37« 
318,360 


043,997 

60,942 
89,='5 
246, 567 
3,892,794 
17,301 

358,335 
",385 
73,333 
94,093 

»».3«« 
«, 775,885 
'.654,077 

>, »39,467 
37,668 

459,*96 
S,5'8 
3  051,041 
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Table  showing  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  i88q — Continued. 


S3 


Quantity. 


Official  value. 


•  .................  WV  


.kilograms, 
do. 


6,936,096 

'3,837.059 


Total... 


....«.«...■•.*■•■*.......•■■.•«•...>• 


••••■••■•■•■■•■■■•■a 


I  iq'iur* : 
Mineral 


In  bottles. 
In  ca*ks... 


 dozens . 

 do 


In  casks  

In  bottles. 


 do... 


..MMW.MMM  •••  •  

•  ................  ....  dozens . . 


In  Lotties. 
In  casks.. 


.do. 


■  **••••*•  •■•  ■  •  *uu, ..  .  ,  . 


In  bottles.. 


 , 


.do. 

....do. 
)/en 
do. 


.do 

 •■  *••••••••••»*••«•••••••  liters 


do.. 


Whisky— 


In  ho 

In 


...liters. 


Champagne.  , ,  dozens... 

^  herry  do  

l'ort   .do.  •  •••  * 

Bordeaux.  do  

Vermouth.  „  do  

All  09MnaMMMMMMMMIi||||«||||tM«HNHHMHNI ......  (J  -, .  .  .  .. 


■  •••>••••• >•■•  ••...*•»••.•••••■••••• 


Port... 
llordcaujt_. 

Fine  

Common 

✓inegar- 

ln  casks  

1 1 1  hot  ties   


......  ».  .......  ...............  ......  .........  ......  .....Ml.......... 


liters.. 

do  

do  

do  


.do., 
.do., 


....do  

.dozens.. 


TotaJ  . 


84,885 

24,701 
94,8i4 

347,001 
30,183 

66,211 
'9.59-1 
65.033 

f'47.456 
462,345 

3.57a 

1.784 
340 

'34,77' 


3.4^7 

*.455.<>76 


9,334 
9,558 


27.55* 
9,690 

26,690 
18,134 
83,361 
37,862 

68,033 
98,647 
'35,955 
39,408,403 

28,848 
66,312,831 

53,004 
8, 102 


^70,764 
,.3S3.707 


'8,350,904 


»35,*67 

148,206 

37.359 

39.658 
127,192 

397,266 
8,228 

9.753 

110,067 

'.077.03a 
53,580 

3,747 
86 

48.518 
797, '90 

7,299 
314,504 
1,602 

9,383 
35,768 

39, '99 
3,823 


*34,  '93 
77,5»o 
313,530 

'08,744 
493.566 

M5.2'7 

20,409 

5', »9' 
65.494 
3,940.840 

8.489 
6,621,283 

3.643 
13,173 

15,301,607 
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Table  shewing  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  iSSq — Continued. 


Tobacco : 
Cigars- 


Other  cli 

Cigarettes  ••*•••• • 


Havana  

Other  1 


•  .  •....•.•••.•..••..•••••••••••••••••••• 


•  ■••(•••tiOOt...  . 

.do.  •  *  • . 


 do. 

 do. 


Ha  VCIHA  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••   do  

Other  chis^cs  •••••••••••••  .........  ......  do  

..do 


•■ ••••••••••••••••  

•  •••••••••••••••••■••••••■••••a  •  ••• 


•••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••a  ••••••• 


••••••• •••••••••••••/•*••••■•>•••• 


Total  

Spun  and  woven  goods  : 

MHtHMHJMH.  ....  •  •  ..  IHetCrS... 

......  ............  ......  ....  .,  dozens . . 

. . . -    ••••■•••••••••••••••••«•••••••  ■■•■•■••■•••••••••  IciIo^jJims . • 

•  ••••••••••••■•••••••■ •••••••••••••••••• ••••••••«•*••••••••• ■•••*•»•*• ......  do  

Raw  cotton.......  ....do... 

Pack-cloth  do... 

L»r«ini.Hii   .i»im  m|  •«••■••••••■•••••••••••••••••••■■•■••••■■■  do... 

Baize  m  do... 

Sail-cloth  *  ~~  do... 


All  wool  do. 

Mixed  ..   •  ■  •••••»•••••••••  ••■••■■••  ••••••«•  .do. 


Silk. 


•••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••«•••• 

mMMti  ••••••*•••••••»•••••••••••••.. 


 do...... 

.do  


 •  •••  ••••••••••••••••••.•••• 


Hair-cloth... 
Edging  and 
Tow  cloth .. 


•••••••••••••■•••a  ••••••«•  t1 

■•••••••••••••••••■•••••••■•••••••.••••••••••■••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••a** 


•  *  do,. ... 

do  

•  do  

.do... 


•  •••■•••••■■a  IMIHIH  •■*•■••••••••• 

••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••do. 


Llankets- 
Woolcr 


 do.... 


MWWMMI.IIMW.MHmmiWW»MllMllllllWMW«WMMlllMMlllW> 

Other  classes.-   MHIHlilUMMIIIIIIMWI  •••••••••••••••••••••»•   do. 


Woolen 

Other 
Thread — 

Pack.  •«••••  •■••««• 

Common.-  

Silk  

Yum.. 


••••••••••••••••••••••••a* 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«• 


.do  


...do  

do  

do  

.do  


.»«••••■ ...... ....... •*•••.■••••■•••••••*•■•««.•••••>..••••••••••••• 

lmiKTmcalilo  cloth  ,  do. 

Rope  and  cordage.  do. 

Duc  k  and   sail-cloth   •••••• •■••••••• •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«  .do. 

^VHcking  •••*••••••••••••••«•••••••«••••••  •••••••••••••••  ••••••  •••••••••••••••♦••do. 

l»i II t.i rd  cloth  ■■••■•••••••■•••«••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••do. 

1  f  ousel  in  c  &nd  twmc„  ,  ••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••  .do . 

Raw  hemp   ••••••••• ■••••••••• •••■•••■*■• ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  do. 

Soles  lor  alpargata  shoes....  •••••••••••••.•••••••••••••a****  >• ••••«••••••••■••■  .do. 


....................... 


•••••••••••••••••• •• 


Prunella  cloth-   •..•••••• 

Gold  and  silver  hflfi  

Silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  lace  

Cotton  goods   •••••■ •••••■••••••••■•■•• ••••••• 


•  ■  • ...  .do. . 


.kilograms... 

.........do  

.....•••.do  


38,656 
34a.654 
8,9" 

101,538 
4,089,480 

7^.954 

218,379 

8,95a 


61,049 
1 ,200 

25.744 
643,04a 
19,618 
12,007,666 
3,140,607 
5.46i 
453.474 

1,383,106 
598.584 

21,76s 
38.474 

47a 
ata 

43.a3<> 
*39.3oa 
J44.909 

>°.794 
126,867 

360,528 
7.984 

»29,*73 
1 ,004,005 

7.  "5 
36,987 
a87,8aS 
». 02a,  739 
1. >49.46i 
93,000 
8,48a 
i.7o8,579 

657.  «57 
960,886 

9,737 


27.920 

6,379.441 
m,a88 


f 354. 751 
422,446 

*6,977 

60,933 
872,213 

58,360 
99,400 
10,718 


».  895,753 


25,5*» 
3.963 
9.385 
634,291 
1,38a 
2.401,  S3«> 
«.4'>8,425 
10, 161 
452,813 

2, 94', "3 
538.723 

500,595 
141,850 

a,43i 
506 

3.475 
762,758 
36,083 

»6.737 


721.056 
»o,377 

49.126 
177,980 

111,572 
57.98o 
107, 183 
196, 326 
735,-38 
7>.'85 

y.  230 
600,947 

45,93' 
388,365 

4.5«7 

13.87T 

152.567 
4,975,647 
49.561; 
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TabU  showing  imports  into  the  Argentine 


\c  in  18S?— Continued. 


Articles. 


S;.t-:n  ar.d  woven  good, — Continued. 
1. J3tm  goods 


.kilograms. 


Woolen  gc  d-..  ,   do... 

Mixed  goods  -~  do... 

Silk  goods......  .••••.....•••  •••   •••••...•do.. . 

Jute  goods  ^  do... 

Silk  ,„-,   «  do... 

••  •••••••••.■•-  ••••..  ■•••••••  ••••••••-do... 

.»••••  •,••••>••«•••••••••••••••*••••••  •••...do... 


•  •  •••■  


Oothing,  etc. : 
Shins  


.. ..••..  •••••••••••••«••••••••••.••••••••• ••••••......•••••« 

.•••■*«••■••■*•••••••■••••■•••*  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••"••••••••• ••• 


. ........ 


dozens... 
••■do  

kilograms 


iiii«UMmi«i»HMiin«tiii"iniin 


■•••■•••••••••■•■•••••••••a 


.••••«•••••••••.••.••••••■••■»•••••••••• 

•>■■•.••••••*•••••••>•■•••••■•••.■•■  •••••• ■•••••«••••• 

■■ . ■■••••■•■■••■••••••••• •••■•••••••••••••*••••••>••• 

•  ■*•••#•••*•••••■•••••  •••«..  ■■•...  .tm«UU  


...dozeus... 

 do 

do 
....do  

do.  •  •••a 

.do. 
.kilograms 


......... 


•  ••••••>••••••••••••••...•••••••••••••••••••*••«•  •••••••••do 

Whet 

Cravats  

iJre-sing -gowns,  etc 
Collars  and 
(Janets  , 
Hats  and  bonnets 

troves,  other  than  kid         •  •  •••••••••••••••>•• 

Do. . .  >••*•••■•■•••  ••••>•>••*«■••■••••••••••■..••••■•■■•••••■••••■ 

Stockings — 

^  Jkl  .•••■•••■■••  •••  ■.••.••.,.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••««•»•••■»••••••  do... 

C  1  mi  SS*CS— •  »•••■■•••••>•*•••••«•••■••••>••«•••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••••  •••••• 

do 

Pocket- handkerchiefs — 

Siik    -   •■•■■■••.■••..•■•• ••>••• ••*•••••••••••■•..  do 

Oih*cr  cAasscs.  ..■•■•••■••*■  ••■■••■■••••••••■•••.•••-•••* •••••••••••••••  •••  ••••••do, 

External  wearing  apparel  for  men.-  

Towels  ~  kilograms... 

Umbrellas  and  parasols.  .••••.•..•...••.••».*..••.. ..number... 

Hats  and  caps  for  men          •  «  ••■•••■•••>«•••  ••■•■••■■■•*•••■•  MMNMINMHIIIMtt 

dozens... 

Wt 


Quantity.      Official  value. 


83,745 

349.406 

73S.309 
70,331 

"a.375 
3,093 
19,041 
1.403.454 


............  ••■••• 


33,»>3 
4,9*7 

i.S9» 
316,968 

<-■. 

54,628 

«,378 
67,363 
is.tos 

5.520 
4 

7.352 

I,303 

430.434 
19,614 

318,028 


Cotton 
linen  goods 


••■••••••••■•■■■•••■■••■••••■■••■••■••••••••••*•■ 


Mixed  goods... 


Other 
Total... 


MliHSM  taiMIMIWHIIIH  TT  ••••..•••.•••••.••.•.•.....••••.. 

•  ■••  ••>•■••••••■■  •■•■•■  ••••••*••**....  ••■•••••■••••••■■••■••*•••••••••>■■••••••> 

•■•«••*••••■••••••••• •••••••••••••••••• •.•••••••••#•••••••••••••••••• ••• 

....■•••«•  ■■••••*•  Mwmmiiiirttti  •••■•••••••■■•■•••••*•••■••■.. 


..................... 


 ••••••  


 .kilograms ... 

 do  


 ...•.....•  


Palm_  

Other  


 kilograms., 

 do  


•#•••.••••••■••••••••■•.  ••■•••••••••••■••••«•••»•••••••♦•• 

•  ■•••••»•••••• ..*••••■•••■>••• 


ft  mi  niri--r-  r  


Liquid; 
1  tiOigO  


 kilograms... 

 do  

••••■•••••••do. ...  1 

 do  

 do.... 

•••■••••••••.•••••••••.•*  •••••• 


84,120 
129,850 

i«4,388 


••••••.•••■■••.••••* 


••••••••■••••••■a 


••••*.••> ....... 


■■■•••■••■•••••••a 


54».7'-5 
3,334 


734, 4»5 
62,790 

■■••.*.*•• •■•«•••••■ 

32,  1 89 

64.308 
4-'. 976 
»,305 
93.486 


*.68,548 

965,753 
899, 700 
1,163,41a 

35,471 
38,368 
50,300 
». 3*7. 105 


24,149,342 


357,56a 
36,«30 

35.46i 
398,631 

8.854 
43.034 

«8S,449 
10,695 

1 16,319 
80,777 

35.049 
103 
53,613 

19,33* 

84^,635 

3^.775 
390,010 

'.338,703 
1-28,884 
136,347 

7". 974 

1,310, 560 
a55,36» 

603,758 

6t9.759 
130,64a 
29,18* 


8,080,  iSo 


37.?jS 
853 
43,«54) 

:     ,  ri 

«.548 
47".  >»5 

3.8j8 

1  ,7.19 
3."63 
15,04a 
".009 
3.654 
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imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1889— Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Official 


Drugs  and  chemicals— Continued 
Spirits  of  turpem 

Varnish  

Bicarbonate  of  potassium 
Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Benzine  


■•■•••■•■•••■.•■■.•••*.•..■«•■.•...••■.■■•.••....•••■»•...• 


.................... 


Bitumen. 


 1  


■  MMMmMill 


■  ••••• 


do 

do 
..do 
..do. 
.do. 


.......  •••••• 


Chlorate  of  lime..  

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  i 


...................... 


 do. 

.do. 


Carbonate  of  soda 
due 


■ • •••*•••■••••■••••••••»■••••• ••••••••••••••• 


•••••• ■•••••■••••••••>■•••■*••••••••■■•■••■•■•••■ 


do. 
do. 
....do. 


Paints— 

In  i>owder... 

Prepared 

Fire-works  , 

Dextrine 
Stearine . 


■  ■•■■■••■••••a*  •••••• •••••«.•*•• 

••■•■••••••■■•••••■•••••••■••■■■••■•••■•••■••■•■•■••••a •••••••■•••••••< 


•  IIHIIIWI  •  ■•  ............................... 


 do.. 

......do.. 

 do.. 

 do.. 

do.. 


37°. 3°° 

1,185 
105,643 
44,036 
93.390 

38,589 
6a, 615 
a.  186 

•».S45 
255, «o3 

•87, 549 

•,733,253 
a, 330, 575 

7o,375 
7.050 

24.500 


Specifics  for  curing  sheep  scab 
Glucose...  *...•■.••.« ............ «*»... 

Phosphorus  

Gelatine  ... 
Gums  


 kilograms... 

 do  

do  

 do  


••••■•••••••••••■•I 

•  ••••< 

■<WHIHMItl>miMIWHMWWWtlllll» 


Glycerine         ••••••  ••••••••••• 

Iodide  of  potassium 
Soap- 
Common... 





Perfumed. 


 •  •••< 


Malt. 


.do. 

.............................  do. 

.do. 
do. 
do. 


•••••••••••••••■•••••a* ••■*••••*.•••••••■• 


§••••••  ••••••••*•**** 

••••«•»■•••••*••■••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••>.•••••>■••••  i.* ... 


......  ................................ 


kilograms 
do 
do 


■•.■.■•.•■••■.••■••*••.••••••••••■•■■•».••• 


Prepared  chemicals. 
Perfumery 

Resin  

Potash. 

Powder  and  other  mixed  explosives.... 
Pharmaceutical  products.., 

Chemical  products  

Chloride  of  soda  hectoliter*... 

Calcined  soda  kilograms... 

Caustic  soda  do  

Sulphate  of  iron„  do  

Sulphate  of  magnesia  do  

Sulphate  of  quinine  do  

Sulphate  of  I  do  

Printing  and  lithographing  ink-  do  

Writing-ink, all  kind*  do  


Turpentine  .. 


.................... ••• • 


....... ....... ...... 


 do. 

do. 


Vaseline.. 

Total  

Luuil>cr  and  wooden  articles  : 
Lumber- 


Pine   ••••••• 

Walnut.... 
Oak  


.square  meters. 


Cedar   .a....................................  .. ......... 

Mahogany  ..  _  

Quebracho  ,  _  

All  other  kinds  M..„ 

Trunk*  and  boxes  


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


154.936 
8,170 
20,431 
140,381 
>7,409 
663 

34.988 

75,6o5 

2.439.  «97 


3,669,181 
16,74a 
103,087 


603,829 
3,491,809 
47,»8s 
3,35o 
9,363 
36 

374,390 
44. 42 5 

66,988 
48. 
3.&»3 


......... 


18,375,809 
«o8,578 

54,312 

•75,320 

990 
129,086 
899.751 

98.296 


#48.796 

•7«,595 
540 
7.395 
6,930 
a6,i5i 

9.949 
3. '48 
674 

«.73» 
10,051 

27.94t 

«33.787 
247.374 
24,633 
1,410 

7.350 

6o.79» 
334.085 

•2,394 
8.033 
,2,687 
47,634 
7.539 
3.97S 

8.64« 
50,156 

243,92c 

469,133 
461,25* 

65.353 
3.428 
37.378 
58,054 
946,970 
374.401 
74.68. 
2,358 

67 
937 

•,440 

7,923 
•3.36a 
6,698 

49 

»,94« 


4.756.797 


7.813,897 
108,578 

38.37a 
74.65a 
'.684 
35,817 
326.53a 
«4.75» 
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Quantity. 


Official  value. 


and 


articles— Cootinued . 


Shocks  and  staves  

Musical  instruments  of  wood.. 


.do.. 


96, 
19,692 


.............. 


Fumi 
Pianos 


..number... 


of  wood. 





Paper  and 

Writing. 


..*..•  .do*  *  •  •  > 
 ..do  


...•••••>•........•....■..••......-••■•••......•.•.•••••....  • 


Wrapping.. 


-.do  

•  *   .do  

.do  

 • » ...  .do  

..do  


••■■.•■...a.... 


Lit  mus  _  reams . . 

Silk  _    _  ......  ^  kilograms.. 


I  'laying-cards  —  

Pasteboard  

Pap*cr-roacbc  article* —  

Other  articles  of  paper-  , 

Wank  books    ^ 

F  raited 


 gross.. 

.kilograms.. 


.•■•■•••••••...•••■■•.•»...•■■.•- 


»..••••.......*.••■••.-.....••••.■•.•••«•••. 


kilograms.. 

...•>..  do  , 

 do  

■••*••>••••■•••■  ■  ..do  


HIRNNNMMNMMNI  M*N*I***«NM< 

 •••*■..-«  


Total 


SLoes— 

Leather  ...  dozens. 

Other  kinds   *.      do  

Pucket-books,  cigar  cases,  etc  do  

Valises  and  satchels  number. 

Saddles .. . ....  ••■••••••■■■■«•.•••.■••■ ......  ••*..*  ...*••.»  ....do. . . . , 

Leather  gloves.„.^M...««,.......«^.  kilogram.-;. 

Harness  ,  mn-,---,  ...  


articles  of  leather.. 


Hides  dressed  with  the  hair. 
Raw  hides. • 


 kilogtams. 


34 


2,637 
4.904 


5611,107 
18,462 

4.994.345 
282,627 
1,007,366 

4»,«33 

202,326 
9,966 
7,697 
19.354 
5.6 

2.507 
918,901 


290,241 
617,320 
28,545 
"4.«49 


».73o 
9.574 

•6,377 
4.909 
2,241 

2,435 


3.303 


a  and  iron  manufactures  : 
~-tr>  !,  unmanufactured.... 


*4>«,o3i 

50,14a 

•59.93° 
117,360 

'.385.837 
509.059 
a»»855 
987,360 


12,106,858 


-.•-•«•■•••■•••.•■■■•■•.•••••.•• 


kilograms, 
do. 


All  other 


»■.<*■>.  •*..*•   thousands.. 

••••••••••••••.■•••as 

 kilograms.. 


•  ••••*>*•*•••*• 


176,768 

9.232 
•.3°*.456 
118,718 
-218,498 
20,570 
170,978 

3.997 
20, 036 

7,746 
6,156 
37.605 
»55,673 

33O.0--.9 
328, 121 

•9».35« 
617.3*0 
22.8S6 

•24.945 

70,805 

3.94o.8."4 


540,933 
38,4^ 

54, 091 
18,820 

22,  7X8 

38,960 
202,4*9 
"6j..Hl 

4.761 

4,144 

7.032 

',4'/\949 


2.502,796 


3.97».»92 

28.^,778 

19,601 

1,960 

370.078 

39,414,060 

•.983, «94 

653.095 

58,099 

37.250 

22.358 

1.247,288 

2,4«7.404 

218, G16 
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Articles. 

Iron  and  iron  manufactures — Continued. 


••■•-«  ••• 


•••••  

•  ■••••■••••■■•••a  ■••■•■•••■*■•■*  IMM 


 kilograms 

kilograms.. 


Piping 

Stoves  and  stove  pipes.......... 

Knives  and  cutlery  

Carriage  and  wagon  springs  and  axles 

I  run  hoops  

Iron  ornaments 
Unmanufactured  iron  ••••••• 

Tools  and  implements  ••••••••••••••• •••••••••••••••••■••••••••••#•  ■■■••*•••■•• 

Iron  furniture  

Pen*  _    •  •••  

.gross... 

Girders  and  columns  .....kilograms... 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements— 

Plows  *..•••■••  •••■•••*•••••••  •••••••«•••••••*•■••••••       •••••••••••••••••••••••  .number. ., 

Com  shelters    tmm  IHHH   do  

Mowers  kilograms... 

do  

Plowshares   do  

Planters  number... 

Harvesters...  do  

Threshers   .do  

Shovels,  spades,  and  picks..  kilograms... 

All  other  kinds  

Pumps  number... 

Sewing-machines  do 

Printing  and  lithographing  presses  do. 

Presses  of  other  kinds  kilograms... 

Other  machinery... 
Other  iron  articles.. 


Quantity. 


5*6. 57* 
345.093 

353.653 


......... 


137.746 
85f'49.53Q 


 1 

■■••••••■•■•••a 


Total  


•••••• ■••■••••»••• 


•  ••■■>■  •  ••••  ■•••••>••••*■•••••••••••••••«•••••••■••  


Materials  for  public  works  : 
Railways...... 

Gas.. 

Mining  m   ■  •••■•••••a.  HUH  ......*•••»•••• 

Klectric  lighting  

Sugar-mills-  

City  sewerage.  

Madcro  port  works  

Tram-ways  

Telegraph  

Ijl  Plata  public  works 

Telephones  

Water-works  


Total.... 


Metals  and  their  manufactures  : 

Jewelry  

P.ronie— 

In  powder  kilograms.. 

Articles  of  art.  

Copper  and  bronre.  ...kilograms.. 

Manufactured  .......  

Tin  composition  .  kilograms.. 

Manufactured.  .•••■.■•«•«•••■...*.••.»•«»•...••••.■■■••....«•.  

Instruments — 

Scientific,  etc.  .  M  . 


63.479 
a6.957.395 

39.469 
J.ajo 
3».°34 
35.54» 
104,730 
306 
4,08a 
63 

453.668 
If* 

7«3 
5,886 


•••••.•■■••••••••■•a 


•  ••••••  


...... ••••••»••....* 


........... 


',55° 


«>6,7: 


74.124 

•••••••••••••■■1 


Official  value. 
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Tab.'e  skewing  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  i88q— Continued. 


and  their  manufactures — Continued. 


.kilograms. 


. • ••••«•«•••■•«•••■••••••.••• 

...............a. .*••■•.««.... 


Metallic  belting. 
Gold  leaf  


.thousands. 


.......< 


Mas 
Watches- 
Gold... 


..kilograms... 

•■•••■■•••■1 

number 


•  ••••••••••••••••a  


do  


Paring  _. 
Gla»s  bottles , 


..... .**.....*.•. 

Crystals  for  watches  and 
Glassware  in  general  


 thousands. 

....do  

 dozens., 

.hectoliters.. 


...••....•..*•*....*..  «...  •••■■•••••< 

*••*■••••••••••••»••.••«•.•••••••••#••••• 

««i«mii«»*»n«i«M«Mt>««itM«mHW«i*»«iM  *••••»•••••  ••■••< 

....  MUM  MINI 1 

>•••••••••■  mftHM  ttm<iwn»m«iimmnnm.immi 

■      »•••••*...*. *••■•••■••■• • ••••■«••• ■ ••■■■•*••••••••■>•■•  1 


thousands  . 


Bncks  

■vone-ware  

Marble  and  alabaster         ........................... •••■••■••*■••••••.••  square  meters... 

Marble  ilahs  lor  tables,  etc  do  

Marb.e  works  of  art,  etc   MIIIM»mh.«   ■»■»■■  ................... 

 kilograms... 

Terra  cotta  works  of  art,  etc  .  .....  

•  reciou^  stones ,  unset— . ......... a............... ..«...,.•  ,«•••••■•••. 

■^fu^es  for  lithographing  •kilograms... 

*  •rnd>tanes_  —  do  


Poreelan 


*•■•••••••■■■■.••.■••■■••••••••• ••■*••■••■••••• 


.square  meters. 

 thousands. 

......square  meters. 

do...., 


Total. 


................................ 


65H.054.486 
7,610,340 
S»4 
".348 
18.165,516 


Quantity. 


. • •  .*..*....... ...... 


460 
1,839,865 


13,399 

58.47» 
41,486 

3.946 
119,335 

=.  782.903 


Official  value. 


I5.5»6 
3,o64 
387.641 
7.330 

iititllltliilililiiii 


545 


61,907 
6.94« 


=.443.387 


■•■••■■a*.. ■•*■•■•••* 


7«,47f 
284,353 


30,067 


44,978,716 
414.12a 

30.43o 


#151.638 

85.173 
635,248 

20, 7  CO 

160,708 

240.501 

336.858 
346,359 
63,916 
27,181 
62.009 

"35.  747 
35.432 
118,910 


305,508 

77.967 
116,289 

■4 

910.305 
611.703 

>7.»r.9 
436,767 

123, 161 

«4,8o6 

J20,  316 
'46,433 

7«.»94 
231,617 

7.84S 

9.560 
1.770,423 

8.026 

340.375 
899,568 
176,160 
195.398 


0.0 


646 


122,363 

6.515,14' 

44.0AI 

436 

3.633 


».53r.?t5 
:o6  171 

*3»V»5 

H. 

'74 
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Table  showing  imports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  in  /SSo — Continued. 


Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles — Continued. 

Gutta-percha  goods  ~  -  

Toys  

Pencils  gross.., 

Hops   kilograms... 


Fichua  

I  a  in  tin    ... ........■.....■.■••••..».*••■«•.■•••.»•.••••••••■•■•■■■•.■•.•«.•••.••»•••••••••■..•■••■■• 

Straw  goodi  

Live  plan ts„... •••«••••«•••••••••••••  ••••ta •••••••■••••>•.•••••••••••»••* ••••»*•  •••••• 

Leeches  „   thousands.. 

o^cus . .  ...... .......  

Apothecary  utensils,  ct 

Writing  utensils  and  office  materials  

Various 


Total. 


 ••■■••■•■•■■■•«■■••  

•••••••••«•••••••*•••••*•••••••••••< 

•••••••«■••••• ••••••• 

•■•••■••••■••■•••••••a* •■•*••••«••••••• 

■  ■•*•••  MM«iiM«»t»»«»»M«t»witiiHmM»iiimiimMinimimi 


( irand  total  


Quantity. 


........ «■•■•• •••••• 


9.799 
56.773 


••••••••••••*•••••••« 


••••••••••••••••••••a 


50 

644.289 


*«»o,33* 


*4.*99 

28,390 

16,973 
76,8  m 
163,248 
33.916 

94.»98 
4*3.587 
"4,707 
3,219,966 


.64,569,884 


Table  showing  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  during  i88q. 


Animal  and  animal 


Horses  and 

Hogs  

Sheep  

Mules 
Cattle 


•   •  •■•••*••••••••••** 


.number... 
i*do  •  •••• 
-do  


•••••*•••• 


..do 

 ~  ~  do  

Horns  kilograms.. 

Ha.r   do  

Skins- 
Goat.,  „  ..  .do  

Kid  ~  .....  do  

Sheep  ..■.■■■.••I,  «t.tM..»ii..H***»i«iif  M»*f*i(t»«*.*.«i*.  do.i.t. 

Ox  and  cow  hides  — 

Dry  m  number.. 

Salted .  t  ..••••tii.M.****»Mt*tMM««tttMiitM>**«  do  

Horse  hides — 

Dry  do  

Suited..*,  ••■■•■■•■■••••»•>*>««••  ••••••••••••••«••••••••••   do.... . . 

\  I  iilc  cuttings  „.  •••••••>•«•••*••»••••*•••••♦•   -...Jcilograrris 

W  ool ,  unwashed  •*••••.•••.•••»••*••••••••••.••  


8,821 

5.9°« 
a 

19,536 
12,104 
«39.°37 
i.756,7*o 
•,794.622 

1,045,380 

369.554 
36, 378,885 

a. 424. 596 
966,177 

40,358 
156,616 
1,488,51a 
*4*. 774,435 


Total  

A  ,;ricultiiral  products : 


.••••••■•■a  •••••••••.••••.•..••..•»•..•,••••••••.....  


......... 


.kilograms 


Peas...  •••.•••«.»••••••••••».•»...  .....m..  »«....  ■  •••••  •••••  ••••  •  •••••••  mm  .do  

Canary -seed.  .••*•*•*••••.•••«•••••■«•.••.••••«*••«.•  •.••...•••••.•«••  ••»•...•  •*«••••  do  

Barley   ■  •••■■••■•••••■••a  ••••••  ••••••  .............. .Ill1 ..  •  . 

h  rCsh   fruit....  ..m«»mi w«i iwimmii mwum m i twwtn iiiwii »  •*  

Linseed-  —  -  kilograms... 

^  .•••>|MM,.|lttMf,,M<llllll«ttttll,llHtM'fll>|l,ll««IMIIt(t(«   udO.  .  .  ■■  . 

Pea-nuts  .,  _  do  


2,382,186 
6,869 
*,  "0,558 
331,286 


28, 195,816 
132,590,679 

940,365 
367,438 

30.434.o3* 


*83(3oo 


30 
66.526 


3.»94.«'3 
978.614 

«.*57.5*5 

831,500 
598, 677 
II.  336, 593 

8,448,069 
5. '60,945 

77,487 
759.588 

9°.  799 
56,709,774 


89.283,715 


69.083 
206 
66,633 
7,818 
11,399 
1,607,16a 
™.977.7»* 
9.6<5 
•4. 697 
57*. '53 
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p  roduct*— Con  tinued . 


...kilograms . 


•....••.••■••••••». 


Industrial  products  : 

Animal  oil....  

Sugar   

Preserved  meat . . . 
Canned  sou  J*. — 


Fro- en  sheep  carcasses  

lor  cunug  sheep  scab... 


kilograms. 

 do.... 

• . .  *  •  1  do. . . . 

 do.... 

 do.... 


Extract  of  beef.  _  ..kilograms 

Macaroni-  do... 

t>tscu  its  a  no  c  rac  Kers  .•.•■•••.■••■■•••»...«..•••.........*.>.>.««>••.........»....•...■  do  

Glycerine  -do... 

Guano  ..  do  

do  

Meat  flour  ~  do  

Salted  tongues  ~  .do  

butter..... .  •.•.•>*-••■>•••>••■••••••••  ••>■■■  ••••••••••  ..■■••*•••••■•••■*•••■•••■  do  

Pepcin  «  do  

Wroe,  native-  ~  ~  liters... 

Hmt,i„.    „  kilograms... 


Quantity 


6,165 
22,806,373 


97.275 
134. 49» 
1,130,146 
37, 555 
16, 53s. 545 


Official  value. 


:  and  tallow.  ..... 

Jerked  buf  —••■.•m— ••*•«»•«■ 


...do. 
...do. 


...  do.. 

do.. 

•••«••••••■• •••••••••••  .do.. 

 BOm 


••••••• 


u  of  the  forest : 
Vegetable  carbon... 


and  palings..  

(cabinet) 


*•••••■••■■■•••••••■....■....•.•.••.».«•*. 

innmnmmmmnmHni'»ilMim>IIMiilni 
—••».»•.....•.»»......  .......  m»*  ......  .•.•«•......«• 


hectoliters, 
number, 
do.... 


.number. 


Quebracho — 

Logs....... 


kilograms. 

do — 


 • 


••••••Icilogrnrns... 

.do  

t«M  •••••••• 

.do  

..do  


5*.834 

40,958 
217,421 

470,083 
550,000 
3,360,876 
79.400 

391,374 
4,026 
18,803 
31.121 
6,630 
18,319,38a 
41,767,860 

121,584 
3.650 
734,364 

234,  "9 


*34,3°7 
1.934 
48,195 


353,415 

14,096,031 
508.589 


Lead  

Geld  

Lead,  unmanufactured.. 

202,090 

78,710 

121,160 

56,390 
353,468 
25.84° 

167,545 

177.99' 
110,007 

7 

19,022 
31.860 


t*41 
1 , 596, 446 


»6. 935, 547 


21,887 

17.484 
101,714 
6,889 
1,329,604 
3,746 
105, 668 
8. 191 

«9,567 
188,033 

16,500 
5«o.8S3 

19,850 

58,706 
1,618 

18,802 

4,979 
1,366 

3.297,47' 
6,139.875 

4,863 
u8 
5B.743 
•7,930 


11,946,366 


134,307 
5.803 

6,2'  s 

Y3.169 

88,357 

381, 9? t 
ao3.436 


793.257 


34,355 
275.4R5 
7.959 
22.556 

176,733 
258,400 

45.237 
88,095 

8,  £00 

4.377 
703,814 

3.549 
1,629,160 
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Table  shriving  experts  from  the  Argentine  Republic  during  1889 — Continued. 


Quantity. 


Official  value. 


•••••••»-•••••••• 


*•••••••  ••••••..*••.* 


Nutria.. ........... 

All  other  kinds 
Ostrich 

Total... 


5°.  7™ 
103,431 


•••■•■••••••••■•■•••••••■•• 

•  ••■•••••a  <•■•••••••■••••* • «•< 


t»M>i»imMiiinii 


*••■  .IciiogriUTis ,  1 


3«.5<>5 


.•....•..•..■..■.....•..a.......  ••••  WmillMIIIIIII 


Bones  I 


 •  kilograms.. 

Wax..   ............  .do  

Old  iron  .  ..  ••  •  ••  •  «  *•  do  

Honey.-   •••••••••••••••-.   .   do  

Live 
Salt. 


.••••■••••■•••••••••••■••••■••••••••*•■■•••••••••■■••*•••■.■■•.■■•■ 


.■■••■.••■•■••.•••••■••■•■••••••••••••••••••••• 


...a  >••*•••.••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••■• •  ••••••••••••■••••< 


do  


«•••••■  •  ••••••.•••••••••••••••£••«•< 

Oricd  blood  ...•••••••••••••••♦•••••••♦«••*••• 

Vermicelli 

Sole-leather  

Ixraf  tobacco   ...  .  •  •*■■•■■•••■••• •■••■«••...   kilograms.. 

I.insecd  cakes  (pressed)...  •  ■■••••■••••■••■■•■■••••••••■■■•■•••••••••■••■■a  ............  CI  *v. .. . . 

Tea-nut  cakes  (pressed)   •  .........do  

Hoots  ..   ••••••••••••••••••••....do..... 

Other  articles  of  native  production.  MIHIHW»limMN»»MMIi»'i««  «  

Other  articles  re-exported.  .••■*•••...••••.•...■••......••■•.  

Ship  stores 


27,680,373 

96.800 
3,373,190 

••••••■■••••••••••••a 

85,300 
4<53,9o6 
10,500 


36,16a 
199,378 
354,242 

64.932 


Toul. 
Grain!  toul. 


•  * . ••••••••••••••••>■•■■.  •••••••••••••••  •.•••■••••*•••«■••■•• 


•••••••• •••••■••••■•••••••■••••••••••••••.•••■■■••.■•.......••••••■••••••••* 


•••••• ■••*.. •.•••■■■■ 

•■ •■••••••••••• •••••• 

•■••••••••••••••••a. 


•■•.••.■•■ 


h*i  5S7 
133,16b 
37.069 
-4,983 


311.799 


653.857 
3,727 
',936 
45,464 
•0,139 
1,400 
52,886 
13,918 
1,360 
1,632 

?,6i6 
39,891 
38,136 

9.740 

584,1.3 
347.034 
3i8,474 


1,916,313 


1-3,815.057 


TRADE  BALANCES  AGAINST  THE  COUNTRY. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  will  be  seen  once  more  the  persistency  with 
which  the  old  habit  of  overtrading  has  for  years  continued  to  distinguish 
the/oreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  One  would  suppose,  in  the 
midst  of  the  monetary  and  financial  crisis  which  began  four  years  ago  and 
which  has  been  gradually  developing  in  its  proportions,  that  there  would  be 
some  let  up  to  the  bad  business  system  of  buying  beyond  one's  means  of 
payment,  and  that  foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  have  insisted, 
long  ere  this,  on  some  curtailment  of  credit.  But,  in  spite  of  crisis,  in  spite 
of  a  depreciated  currency,  in  spite  of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
and  an  increasing  amount  of  irredeemable  bank-notes  in  circulation,  the 
volume  of  foreign  imports  has  continued  to  expand.  Indeed,  it  has  seemed 
to  increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to  meet  the  differences. 

EXPANSION  OF  ARGENTINE  TRADE. 

The  trade  tables  of  the  last  ten  years,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  tell  the 
iale  of  Argentine  book-keeping  without  the  necessity  of  comment. 
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• 

i  car. 

Iii)IK>rt». 

Exports. 

Balance 
against  the 
country. 

|45, 535,88o 

55.755.937 
01, 200,044 
80,435,823 
94.056,144 

oa.aai.got) 
95,4o8,745 
"7,35»,"5 
128,412,110 
164,569,884 

#58.380,787 
57.938,57" 

60,207,976 
68,029,836 
83,879,100 
69,834,841 
84,421,820 
100,111,903 
122,815,057 

J*/°7t  1  '5 
20,227,85a 
26,026, 308 
8.343,369 
'5.573,904 
32,930,305 
28,300,207 

4«, 754.8i7 

•889     

The  facts  are  even  worse  than  the  above  figures  would  indicate,  since,  as 
I  have  heretofore  stated,  the  exports  for  1888  and  1889  are  given  in  paper 
instead  of  gold ;  so  that  the  exports  of  1888,  reduced  to  gold  at  an  aver- 
age of  130  per  cent,  premium,  actually  represents  only  about  $80,000,- 
000,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  country  for  that  year  of  about  $48,000,000; 
while  the  exports  of  1889,  reduced  to  gold  at  an  average  of  162  per  cent, 
premium,  actually  represents-  only  about  $75,000,000,  leaving  a  balance 
against  the  country  for  1889  °f  about  $80,000,000.  Such  figures  seem 
almost  astounding,  considering  the  limited  resources  and  population  of  the 
country ;  and  yet  there  they  stand  in  black  and  white,  embarrassing  and 
weakening  the  credit  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  import  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with 
such  tremendous  balances  every  year  to  be  met  or  tided  over,  is  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  It  is  not  strange,  with  the  premium  on  go^i  going  higher 
and  higher  and  the  value  of  paper  currency  growing  less  and  less,  that  the 
commercial  situation  has  become  almost  desperate. 

THE  MONETARY  PRESSURE. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  the  merchants  of  the  country,  with  such  a  press- 
ure upon  their  business,  have  stood  the  crisis  thus  far  as  well  as  they  have. 
It  is  true  that  even  the  strongest  houses  have  had  to  ask  extensions,  and  that 
many  of  the  smaller  ones,  being  in  such  good  company,  have  even  given  up 
trying  to  make  remittances  against  their  foreign  liabilities;  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  it  all,  up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  but  few  out-and-out  failures. 
But,  with  trade  at  a  stand-still,  unable  to  make  remittances  and  afraid  to 
sell  their  goods  on  time,  as  heretofore,  it  seems  that  a  collapse  must  yet 
come,  sooner  or  later,  and  thus  compel  a  general  liquidation. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  hope,  out  of  all  these  economic  troubles,  has  been  that  the  exports — ■ 
for  the  country  has  been  "booming"  in  every  department  of  produc- 
tion— would  show  an  increase  in  excess  of  importation,  and  thus  ease  up 
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the  unfortunate  situation.  I  am  surprised  that  the  productive  resources  of  the 
nation  have  not  made  a  better  showing  during  the  last  few  years.  The  coun- 
try has  seemed  to  be  developing  on  such  a  grand  scale,  with  so  many  new 
rattle  and  sheep  estancias  opened  up  in  the  outside  "camps"  and  such  an 
annually  increasing  breadth  of  land  planted  in  corn  and  wheat,  that  there  was 
reason  to  expect  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  exports  of  both  the  agri- 
cultural and  the  pastoral  industry.  But  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  1889  quite 
balanced  the  gain  in  the  shipments  of  wool.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  gain 
of  $11,851,168  over  the  previous  year,  but  in  wheat  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$6,652,168  over  the  shipments  of  1888;  and  thus,  if  there  was  encouraging 
increase  in  one  item,  there  was  corresponding  loss  in  another.  And  though 
the  figures,  given  in  depreciated  currency,  show  that  the  exports  of  1889 
were  $22,703,154  greater  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  yet,  when  reduced 
to  gold,  they  were  at  least  $5,000,000  less. 

Thus  the  expectation,  in  which  so  many  Argentine  economists  have  been 
indulging,  that  the  surplus  products  of  the  country  were  going  to  be  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  millions  of  dollars  of  luxuries  annually  brought  to 
the  river  Plate  from  Europe  has  thus  far  utterly  failed.  But  the  coming 
harvest,  the  coming  wool  clip,  may  be  better.  It  looks  at  present  as  though 
they  would  be,  and  our  hopes  are  all  now  intently  watching  the  shearing  and 
the  harvest.  These  may  not  alone  be  sufficient  to  save  the  situation,  but 
they  would  greatly  ease  up  the  strain. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  the  United  States  has,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  been  feel- 
ing the  stimulus  of  the  late  "boom"  and  business  expansion;  and  the 
returns,  as  we  have  already  seen,  show  an  unprecedented  increase  over  those 
of  any  previous  year.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison  I  repeat  the  figures 
since  1S79: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

*3,9«,  379 

#3,917,676 

$7. 839,055 

3,  "4,743 

5.1=6,439 

8,351,18a 

4,a68,no 

4.035, 7»4 

8,333.834 

5,094,764 

3,956,58a 

8,051,546 

4,933,<>S4 

3.5«o,574 

8,443.628 

7,454,83a 

4,064,848 

11,519,686 

7,006,719 

5.563.841 

".570.560 

7,673,284 

3,580,406 

11,353,690 

",004,553 

5,938,808 

16, 943, 36« 

9.90-9,895 

6,665,520 

»6,575.4«5 

16,801, 750 

7,736,691 

34,538,+4t 

l879  

»88o  

1881  


•••■•••■•i*.  .»...•••■•••••..••••••«..«•••••••••••....■•••••••. 





1883. 


■ •••«•••••! 


I884. 


••••»••••••■.■»•••••■•••••••••••.  


I  885  *•■•••  ... 

1887.. 

1 8S8, . . 

1889. 


•■••*••••  ...........  •  


Here  we  have  an  increase  of  $6,891,855  in  imports,  an  increase  of 
$1,061,171  in  exports,  and  an  increase  of  $7,953,026  in  total  volume  of  trade, 
over  the  figures  of  1888,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  credited  to  other  countries. 
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Imports. — While  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures  of  our  trade  with 
the  Argentine  Republic,  owing  to  the  fact  that  what  conies  through  British 
and  German  steamers  is  not  credited  to  us,  yet,  as  the  best  I  can  get,  I  give 
from  the  returns  of  the  national  statistical  office  the  following  detailed  tables 
of  our  imports  for  the  year  1889.  In  truth,  however,  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  should  be  several  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  Argen- 
tine custom-houses  make  them. 


Table  showing  imports  from  the  United  Sttties. 


OU»e  0 
Starch. 


 kilograms. 

.do.... 

»•••••*••••••••••••••••••*••••#••••••••••••  •■••.••do. . , . 

•  »MUMM.t»M  MI*M.|U>  dO...., 

do.... 

»•**•••••■•»-•*•-•♦•••••••••••••*••  do.... 

>»•••••••••  adO.  ... 

do  

.......  IMI.M  Ml  


I  water,  bottled...... 

Aknhol  and  luiuon,  bottled.. 


•  ■  •  mm  >*>  mwMM  wmmwiim  a ....  .do. ., ., 

•  •••IHMK  .(iO,,.,, 

•  •••••••••  I  t  •  Htlltl   do  

 do  

 do  

•••••••••••••••• aaa«»# a.a.a.aa.  do  

 dozens.. 

 do  


Bottled  

la  casks  

Brandy,  bottled 


Other  ki 


f-*-M  


.do  

 do  

«*•**••••••  Ml   IIIMI   do  

•••••••a  *•»•••••••••  1  in«QO*mmi 

do  

do  

do  


bio.  124-  ss 





Official 
value. 


1,941 
95,73i 
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Table  shotting  imports  from  (he  I  rated  States — Continued. 


Articles. 


.......... 


Cotton  (spools)  

Silk  

Ini]K-'rmc3iVilc  goods  ..,....••.•■••••••■••••••••■•••■•••••■•••••••-••■••••••••*••••< 

K opc  aikI  cordiijje... . ........  ,•••,•*••••••••••••••••••»•••••••> 

I. AH VAS..  ••   ■  >««tmm«MtiMM«i 

Lamp  wick*  


•...».«•. ........ 


 dozens . 

kilograms, 
do.... 
do.... 
do.... 


•••••••■■•■••••■■•••■••••••••••a*** ••••*•••••••••••••»••»•*•••• «••••• • 


....do. 

....do. 


Cotton  goods  do  

Hempen  goods  do  

linen  goods  do  

Woolen  goods  do  

Jute  goods  do  

Prints  ~  do  

Chimcscs  do/ens.. 

Drawers  kilograms.. 

Ci loves  1  oilier  than  ki  J  ......................•••••••••••■••••••»••••••••••••  ..do... .. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs  do  

Ready-made  clothing  

Silk  hats  dozens... 

Various  manufactutcd  articles : 

Cotton  

Ijncn..  

Wool  

Mixed  goods  

Silk .... 
Acids,  all  kinds... 

linseed-oil  kilograms... 

Oil  of  other  kinds  

Tar  kilograms 

Spirits  of  turpentine  do... 

Varnish-  do... 

Ilcnzinc  v  do... 

bitumen  do... 

Chlorate  of  lime  do... 

Carbonate  of  soda  do... 

Glue  do... 

Paint : 

Crude  -  do  

Prepared  do  

Fire-works  do  

Essences  x  

Specific  for  curing  sheep  scab  

Soap : 

Common  -kilograms... 

Perfumed  do  

Prepared  medicines  

Perfumery  •  .>■*•••••••>-  ••••••••••••••••••••  »  ••••  •.•■•••«•*•■■• 

Res.n  kilograms... 

Potash  .■.••••••*...•..... .        ■•■••••••••••••••••••»••••.••••••■•••"•■•••»••■••"•"••.••  ■••••••*••».. .  .do...... 

Pharmaceutical  products-  

Chemical  products  

Salt  .......•••••••••••••••••••••••••»»••».•  »•••••••••••••.•••••••.•••••••»•••••••••••■••••••• hectoliters... 

Calcined  soda  kilograms... 

Printing-ink  do  

Vaseline  .....,♦••...••..••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••••••••••■••■••••••*•••••••••••••••••••«•••••••  •••■do...... 

lajinUr: 

Pine  ^~  -square  meters... 

Wffr|ftttt^i.n.M....n.iM»— win  w imttitit  1  inmim  •      ••••••••••••  mmm  ....do  


Quantity. 


209 
a. 694 
5«,os9 
410.365 

46.»  35 
04v  ,  o.*3 

«69.9»7 

a4 

300 

».375 
27,864 

5°y 

4 

3,000 
6a 


9. '75 


100 

356.478 
36,081 
41,010 

46»930 
14,680 
1,876 
90 

35.907 
35.7<»5 
5S.49S 


2  630 
».778 


».373,°65 
»«.7°7 


TOO 

89,000 
250 

3.609 

16,371,029 
71,160 


value. 


3,933 

»»349 

9,90a 

313,811 
36,089 

383.457 
»5.767 
263 

76 
600 
207 
35,078 
96a 
la 
4,500 
246 
73o 


1,898 

276 
206 
13,812 

So 
334 
909 
123,13a 
5 

46.25a 

=8,865 

6,«53 
«3.303 
736 
56 
»4 

a,  158 
3.&8. 
'  >,4-4 

3.7a« 
»7.«54 

'.787 

62,949 
12,833 

34,338 
1,760 
4,760 
58.34* 
134 
870 
5$ 
».934 

6,956,940 
71,160 
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Articln.  Quantity 


I -umber — Continued. 

Oat.  ...  .square  meters...  52,509 

Cedar  do   45.234 

Mahogany    do   990 

^^Omr  Iciu^t^  mn>w«»wH"»«"in.   iMiMiiiiHin  •  •  •■■*••*•*•••••••*•••••••    .do. •  • . . ,  1 7  > •  99^ 

Trunks  and  boxes  number...  6.549 

Carriages  and  iarts  do   352 

Shoo  Its  and  staves  ....■•...•••••«■•«•«••■•■•••■•««•••..■■  ••i««««Vm«*m  6, 33' 

Musical  iniliumcnts  of  wood-  

i  and  boats  ^  number... 


. ........ 


.»*•..■*»•..».. ..»*•.......• 


.1111 


mbcr. 


Pianos..  

Other  articles  of  wood  

Writing-paper......  ■••••« •••••••••••••••••• ••••*••••*•* ••••••••••••••• *■•••••••••••■•■>•••■••■  kilograms. 

Wall-paper..  _  do  

Wrapping-paper  ...................  „  du  

Litmus  pa  per  .„.„...„  reams. 

Playing-cards  gross. 

Pasteboard  ..  kilograms . 

Papier -mac  he  articles  ••••  •••«•«•  *  

( >ther  articles  of  paper  , 

Blank  books.-  kilograms 

Books,  printed  do...., 

Other  printed  matter...  do...., 

lath '-.graph*, engravings, etc  

1 J  ^  1  *  -  

.dozens 

and  satchels  number. 

'  goods  in  general.  


•  •■•••■•••.•••••••••«••■•... 


Cutlery  

Iron  ornamental  articles  


•  ■ 


.kilogr.i  ins... 


.kilograms... 

 number.. 

 do  

.kilograms.. 

 do  

 do  

 numl«er.. 

 do  

 do  

.kilograms.. 


Printing  and  lithographing  p 


engines. 


number... 

 do  

do  


of  .run. 


 *  •  •••* 


5.070 
5.885 

326 
6.708 
3 

4.504 


1,168 

50.994 
161 


4 

•55 


6. « 56, 495 


141. 180 

3'. 336 

>o.954 
8,054 

64,  6., 
8 

3.5oo 
7 

384,096 


633 
5. 3-3 
36 
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Table  skewing  imports  from  the  United  States— Contiuuid. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


....................  ••••*••■■ 


................... ......... 


**•*•*.*• 


•••••••• ••***«•....*.. •••••••••••••••*< 

••••■■••■••••••••••••••••••••■•••••■•••■•••••••••a* •••••••• 

••••••••■■••■•■■■■•••■••••••••••••••<•••••••(■•••■■■••••■•■•••. 


»  


Materials  for  public  works : 
Railways  

0  as  . .  ............ 

Mining...  

Electric  light. 
Sewerage  works.. 

Made  10  port  works  

1  rum-ways  ...................................... 

La  Plata  public  works  

Jewelry  

Copper  and  bronze  .manufactured  

Scientific  instruments 
Tin: 

Unmanufactured  

a  ti  1 1   B  red**... 

Iron  hoops  ...... 

Watches: 

Cold   ..number. 

Other  metals...  do.... 

Clocks  do.... 

Lead,  manufactured  

Weights  and  scales  

Zinc,  manufactured.  

Other  metals  and  their  manufactures.. 
Glassware. 


.......... 


•••••••••••■••••a, 


■  >••••••••>•■•*••••*•*••••*••••••  .»*•< 

•••••• ••*.• ..«••• •••*••••• t ••••••••  •••••••• 


...kilograms. 


59.«S9 


■  ••••«•»••••  •••.*•••. 


. • ••••■•* ■ ■ ■•• 


6 

M.985 


number 


i,68j 


........ . ..... 


•••••••••• 


Lamps  

Earthenware  

Marble,  alabastcr.ctc 

Grindstones  kilograms... 

Building  stone —  

Pored,  li  11  ware*. .  ......•.••■•••••.•»■••....•»..«.«••.•■•»•»..•..  ■.*.*.•....•..•••.....••••■••••.•..., 

H  y draulic  cement  kilogra  ins ... 

Candles  do  

Coal...  ..  ....  *••••••*•••■•••.•..••••.••• ■   do  

Coke  

liters... 

Fancy  articles  

CoflC  iin.n  >ttM»mM«m....»nu»m«i..nnMtiHtM.  .........  W  1 1 fTt  HI  S  ..  . 

Sponges..,.    do  

Outui-pcrchA  article*.... ••••••.««. 


67,71:1 


HfHIIMHHIIIUNNf  MMMHMIt  IMNMMI 
•••■•a ....*•••••■••••*••««•.•• ...... 


Church  decorations 
Straw  gwcU 


.  .  .  . - *■••••• 


Seeds....  kilograms... 

Apothecary  apparatus  

Office  materials. „  


Miscellaneous  articles.... 
Total.. 


-*  .  .....  .  T  *  1  !■■■■■>»! 


•  KM  IMIIH  MM  M>  •«)„.. 


3,080,  sot 
7,4«> 
49.7«4.3'o 
»73.<>44 
!4,&87,a6o 


370 
874 


•••••■•••••••••a* 
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As  showing  wherein  our  imports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  have  increased 
and  wherein  they  have  diminished,  I  reproduce  the  following  comparison  of 
figures  for  the  last  six  years : 


Articles. 

1884. 

1885. 

1 886. 

1887. 

1888. 

i83q. 

#34.430 

#25.152 

#48,933 

ft  10, 546 

#50,031 

#46,959 

Surch ,  ••*  •»**•**•••••••«>••••••  •>•••• 

49.448 

45,438 

41.071 

4».  879 

5.848 

37>99< 

Agricultural  implements  

*3°. 530 

611,002 

455.450 

580,891 

669,090 

946,888 

66,159 

86,596 

69,404 

70.508 

77.9*5 

61,136 

I.u ml">er  ..••••••■•...«.•■•.«...•.•«.«. 

9,817,146 

3,453, 7>9 

3,359,620 

6,117,847 

4.964.  MO 

7,169,194 

Furniture.  

9*.5»7 

199,799 

989,946 

948,396 

406,948 

981,827 

Cotton  goods  

178,178 

200,697 

938,716 

366,695 

•79,991 

150,845 

940,694 

926,073 

54a. 894 

569,447 

739,667 

1,827,756 

866,741 

34t,89i 

707,990 

1,009,540 

611,067 

744,363 

Railway  materials  and  mi- 

834. 168 

399,119 

165,020 

948,940 

650,663 

9,789,319 

69,355 

89,394 

34».658 

369,118 

394.537 

443.538 

Hen. pen  and  woolen  good*.... 

189,136 

165, 534 

4»7.*o7 

I7t,455 

325.954 

753.647 

908,490 

,98.54' 

77.856 

100,903 

58,394 

190,  748 

In  all  these  principal  lines  of  goods  the  returns  show  an  increase,  except 
in  furniture,  gas  fixtures,  and  cotton  goods;  and  the  reason  that  the  latter  ap- 
pear to  have  decreased  is  that  large  quantities  of  these  imports  have  arrived 
here  by  steamer  via  Liverpool  or  Bremen,  and  hence,  in  the  custom-house 
statistics,  are  credited  to  either  England  or  Germany.  But  the  principal  in- 
crease in  imports  from  the  United  States  has  been  in  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery,  in  lumber,  in  hardware,  and  in  materials  and  machinery  for 
public  works.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  also  done  considerable  bus- 
iness in  lard,  dried  fish,  pianos,  patent  medicines,  resin,  and  carriages;  and, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  country  was  short  of  breadstufTs,  we  sent  out  1,005 
tons  of  wheat.  We  are  credited  with  having  imported  cheese  to  the  value 
$258  and  hams  to  the  value  of  $783,  when  it  is  known  that  the  great  propor- 
tion of  these  two  articles  actually  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Exports. — The  crisis  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  Argentine  products.  On  the  contrary  it  has  quite  stimulated  such 
trade,  for  the  reason  that  hides  and  wool  are  purchased  with  paper  currency 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  for  gold,  there  always  being  a  margin  between 
the  two  for  satisfactory  shipments.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  exports 
have  gone  up  to  such  unprecedented  figures,  the  increase  over  last  year's 
shipments  amounting  to  $1,061,171. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export  for  the  last  six  years : 


Articles. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

OoAt^k  in*..  aa.Ma,.. ................ 

Ha*_  

#7,  4^,944 

609,637 
l6l,143 

344.643 

ft,  384,087 
1,187,155 
955,4^8 
189,713 

#1,764.810 
911,089 

»34.938 
184,964 

#3,696,235 
1,900,190 

34'.324 
970,696 

#4.487.7'4 
794. 205 
629,904 

239,774 

#4.096,885 

2,042, soe 

649.774 
249,309 
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Table  showing  exports  to  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Horses  and  marcs  

CatUe 

«  Hair  

Skins 

Goat.-  

Kid 


 numticr 

.kilogram*. 


■■•■•■■■••■••••••■■•••••■•••a ••••••••••• ••*•••■■•■■■>•••••••■•■•■ .•■•••••••■•• 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••■ 


>•••••••••••••••••••• .........  ■  ••  •••do  ••■■•* 


Sheep  

Hides: 

Ox  and  cow  — 


.do. 


Dry  number.. 

Sailed  do  


Horse  do  

Hide  cuttings  kilograms... 

Wool,  unwashed.  _  

•••••••••••••■•■•••••■••••••••••••••••a*  do  

Bran  do  


Peas  

lorlcy... 
linseed. 
Corn  


•■•■••■•(■■■■■■•••■•■••••a 


■••*•• ■■■■•■••••■••■■••*•■■••••■■•■• •■•••*•• 


....do 
.....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


 'H  IM.MM  «»*«IM«I 


Potatoes.. 

Hay  

Items  

Wheat.  

Sugar  

Preserved  meat  

Macaroni  

Biscuits  and  crackers. 
Hour  , 


•  ■ ■•  ...... 


 do,,.,,» 


.do. 

.la 


llllltW*t*«»t«m«»»>n«n«nniiim 


•  ••••••••*...••••••  ■•••••••■••••••■••  ••••■••■•••■• 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Butter  

Wine, native. 

Cheese  

Tallow  


 do.... 

 liters. 

.kilograms. 


.do. 


Jerked  beef.          ••■•••••••••••••■••••••■•••■•••«•••■•.••■••■■••••••••■•••••■•••••••••••■•••••■..•,..  -do  

Tripes  do  

Vegetable  carbon. .„  hectoliters.. 

Auriferous  sand....  kilograms.., 

Skins: 

Carpincho  number.. 

Nutria  kilograms.., 

All  others  , 

Ostrich  feathers  kilograms.. 

Bones  and  bone-ash  do  , 


.do. 


Old  iron  

Honey  do.... 

Salt  _  hectoliters. 

Dried  blood  kilograms. 

Various  articles  of  national  production  

Various  articles  re  exported  


Total  


Quantity, 


»3 

•6,173 

386.5M 

8*5,684 
319 
47a 


'.'44.S93 
«3.7«> 
811 

I3'.3°« 
5,106,264 
200 
1,080 
too 

6. 755.»63 
060 
95,650 
9,800 
4.500 
578,133 
5.005 

»3.»y6 

'0.530 
63,693 
16,930 

283 

1,720 

.83 

3«S 
1,050 
93,000 
3,500 
3.990 

46,949 
23.400 


96,865 
4.49'. 930 
625,750 
5o 
570 
98,852 


The  total  shipments  of  dry  ox  and  cow  hides  from  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic for  1889  were  2,424,596  in  number,  of  which  1,144,593  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  quantity  of  Cordoba,  or  carpet,  wools  which  was  sent  to  Hoston 
mills  during  1889  was  5,106,264  kilograms — nearly  the  entire  clip  of  the  inte- 
rior provinces.  It  also  appears  that,  while  the  entire  exports  of  flaxseed  were 
28,195  tons,  only  6,755  tons  were  sent  to  the  United  States.    A  new  branch 
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of  exports  to  the  United  States  has,  during  the  last  year,  been  inaugurated 
here,  that  of  salted  sausage  coverings;  and  the  business  promises  to  be  suc- 
cessful. In  other  lines  the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  so  trivial  as  to 
require  no  special  notice  at  this  time. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERJCAN  TRADE. 

The  conditions  of  our  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic  continue  as 
heretofore.  We  are  still  without  regular  steam-ship  communication  between 
the  two  countries;  we  are  still  without  proper  banking  facilities;  we  are  still 
without  distinctive  North  American  business  houses.  Whatever  comes  from 
us  to  the  river  Plate  either  comes  by  the  tedious  and  uncertain  transport  of 
sailing  vessels  or  indirectly  in  steamers  via  Bremen  or  Liverpool,  and  it 
comes,  not  because  we  have  American  merchants  here  who  are  laboring  to 
build  up  and  increase  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  but  because  En- 
glish and  other  foreign  merchants  find  it  to  their  profit  to  deal  in  American 
goods. 

The  recent  Pan-American  Convention  at  Washington,  at  which  various 
measures  looking  to  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  of  South  America  were  discussed,  has  had,  I  think,  a  ben- 
eficial effect  here  in  Buenos  Ayres,  as  showing  at  least  our  good  intentions 
and  our  aspirations.  The  newspapers  here  duly  paraded  the  scheme  for  an 
international  bank,  and  the  criticisms  in  reference  to  it  were  generally  favor- 
able. The  prospect  of  direct  steam  communication  is  hailed  as  the  forerunner 
of  better  trade  understandings  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  project  of  uniting  the  three  Americas  by  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  railway.  Indeed,  the  Argentine  Congress  has  already  approved  the  meas- 
ure and  appointed  its  quota  of  engineers  to  study  the  subject. 

All  these  things,  of  course,  are  mere  auxiliary  measures  to  smooth  and 
make  plain  the  way  to  a  greater  and  more  satisfactory  commerce  between 
the  two  countries,  and  can  only  have  an  indirect  effect  in  promoting  trade. 
That  must  come  from  an  actual  demand  down  here  for  our  products  and  an 
actual  want  on  our  part  for  Argentine  raw  materials.  Any  and  all  plans 
which  tend  to  stimulate  these  two  objects  will  assist  in  bringing  the  river 
Plate  and  the  United  States  into  closer  commercial  relations. 

Just  now,  however,  the  times  are  most  unfortunate  for  any  attempts  in 
this  direction.  Business,  at  the  present  time,  is  so  paralyzed  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  that  there  has  quite  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  demand;  and 
credit  has  become  so  shaken,  if  not  broken  down,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whom  to  trust.  Indeed,  business  confidence,  especially  in  the  foreign  trade, 
has,  for  the  present,  quite  ceased  to  exist. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to 
go  into  detailed  exhibits  to  show  in  what  special  classes  of  goods  we  might 
increase  our  trade  or  in  what  particular  lines  of  exports  we  might  be  able  to 
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open  a  new  market.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  better  for  me  to  say  that 
just  at  the  present  time  the  more  careful  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  can 
be  in  filling  orders  and  the  more  emphatic  they  may  be  in  refusing  credits 
the  fewer  losses  they  will  incur  and  the  fewer  bad  debts  they  will  have  to 
transfer  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  Indeed,  the  merchants  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic — even  the  best  of  them — are  now  struggling  under  the  weight 
of  the  bad  business  methods  which  they  have  been  following.  Suffering 
from  the  long  credits  which  they  have  heretofore  given  their  customers  and 
pushed  now  by  the  crisis  and  the  depression  to  close  up  the  credits  they  have 
heretofore  so  generously  received  from  their  correspondents  abroad,  the  only 
safe  course  for  all  parties  is  to  restrict  orders  to  the  sheerest  necessities  of 
trade  and,  instead  of  contracting  additional  obligations,  to  liquidate  in  every 
possible  manner  those  which  they  may  still  have  outstanding.  Otherwise  I 
may  not  be  able  to  predict  all  the  dire  results  which  may  ensue,  both  to  mer- 
chants here  and  to  creditors  abroad.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  it  would  seem  that  a 
general  liquidation  is  almost  unavoidable;  and,  until  commercial  transac- 
tions once  more  stand  upon  a  solid  gold  basis,  I  do  not  think  that  business 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  can  be  considered  as  either  satisfactory  or  safe. 
The  ordeal  may  appear  hard,  but  just  now  every  thing  seems  to  be  tending 
in  that  direction.  m 

GENERAL  PARALYSIS  OF  CREDIT. 

The  truth  is  the  Argentine  Republic  is  suffering  from  a  paralysis  of 
credit.  It  is  the  reaction  from  a  too  great  expansion  of  credit.  A  crisis 
like  that  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing  for  the  last  few  years 
can  not  be  terminated  by  a  mere  change  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  It  can  not  be  brought  to  an  end  even  by  the  most  efficient  meas- 
ures of  financial  reform  that  Congress  or  the  new  Government  may  adopt. 
These  may  direct,  but  they  can  not  put  a  stop  to,  the  business  chaos  into  which, 
by  bad  and  dishonest  methods,  the  country  has  been  plunged.  The  crisis 
must  go  on  to  its  legitimate  end.  It  must  work  itself  out.  The  "  fool's 
paradise"  in  which  the  Argentine  people  have  been  so  complacently  living 
for  the  last  few  years  must  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  Inflation  must  give 
place  to  "hard  pan."  The  fictitious  values  which  were  placed  upon  every 
thing  to  be  bought  or  to  be  sold  must  be  superseded  by  real  values.  There 
must  be  a  general  shrinkage  commensurate  with  the  inflation,  and,  until  that 
shall  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  wise  for  all  parties  concerned  to  keep  aloof 
from  Argentine  markets. 

It  has  been  the  general  boast  among  those  who  were  pushing  on  the 
"boom"  that  this  was  an  "exceptional  country,"  and  that  the  ordinary 
laws  of  trade,  currency,  and  banking,  however  requisite  to  be  followed  in  such 
countries  as  England  or  the  United  States,  had  no  significance  or  applicability 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Here,  it  was  insisted,  all  manner  of  violations 
of  economic  principles  could  be  practiced  with  impunity,  and  the  country 
would  flourish  by  the  outrage.  The  present  prostrate  condition  of  both 
public  and  private  credit  shows  the  inherent  fallacy  of  such  an  assumption. 
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I  only  fear  that  the  country  will  for  a  long  time  have  to  walk  in  the  valley 
of  humiliation  and  endure  a  protracted  period  of  business  and  financial 
depression  before  it  will  again  be  able  to  hold  up  its  head  and  present  that 
buoyant  and  triumphant  look  which  it  has  heretofore  so  proudly  worn. 

TRADE  RETURNS  FOR  1890. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  already  on  the  turn 
for  the  better ;  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  which  has  heretofore 
so  assisted  to  embarrass  the  situation,  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exist. 
At  least  the  trade  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1890,  which  have  just 
been  published  by  the  statistical  office,  not  only  show  no  inconsiderable  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  imports,  but  such  an  increase  in  that  of  exports 
that  the  balance  of  the  trade,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  is  once  more  in 
favor  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  I  hasten,  as  the  only  re-assuring  portion 
of  my  report,  to  give  the  gratifying  figures. 

The  following  are  imports  and  exports  to  September  30,  1890,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year: 


Description. 

1889. 

1890. 

i1a1.987.474 
,,°.754i°77 

*«« 5.903.947 
'74.oat.472 

■  W~  

Here  is  a  decrease  of  $6, 083, 527  in  imports  and  an  increase  0^58,117,- 
525  in  exports  so  far  this  year,  making  a  total  balance  for  the  last  nine 
months  of  164,200,052  in  favor  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Imports  and  exports. — The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  each  country  for  the  period  of  nine  months  above  mentioned  : 


Export*. 


$33,539,83} 

'.4". 553 
23.'49.|67 
344. "4S 

rf, 386, 643 

».75>.045 

3.633*334 
9,777.810 
♦$,665,689 
4,830,693 
333. 4«6 
S75.5'} 
8  39.  "W4 

I33.5<i<> 
9.3'»>.4'  A 
».7''.<>M 

»74.o-,>,47' 
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Country. 


W«  L»di«.. 


G«i  Britain  

Kocway  and  Sweden..  

L!*t-y~  

CoMrin  not  designated 
Total  _  


Imports. 


#9.»S9.3»S 


8.4M.445 

34.79a 
',636,530 

34.oia 
3, 050.963 
7,560,686 

•5.473. '73 
6, 10.',  716 
606,977 
i,?5o.S64 

81  ,>•>.» 
49. 3 lo,'*^ 
M'.747 

6»I57.2»S 
5,to8>o$] 
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Increase  of  the  exports. — This  gratifying  exhibitof  the  exports  of  the  coun- 
try— the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  general  business  depression — may  be 
divided  into  the  following  categories  : 


Products. 

Value.  ' 

Products. 

Value. 

Industrial  (frozen  meat,  jerked  beef, 
flour,  etc. ).»**....*. •..*•••■••••«••*••••■  •»«... 

1  ilTlbcr  MHMMttllMNINI  

#107,516,6:8 
44,614,774 

14.9aa.963 
9»'.54a 

Mining  industry  

The  cliase  (pelts  and  ostrich  feathers}.. 

*5a4,7«4 
6i7.947 
4,912,864 

»74.<»i,47a 

If  the  Argentine  Republic  will  only  keep  on  in  this  line,  there  may  be 
hope  of  financial  improvement  sooner  than  has  been  expected. 


ARGENTINE  TARIFF  FOR  189I. 

The  necessities  of  the  Government,  rather  than  any  consideration  of 
protection,  induced  the  recent  National  Congress  to  make  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  duty  on  a  considerable  number  of  articles. 

I  translate  the  following  most  important  sections  of  the  law: 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Article  I.  All  foreign  merchandise  imported  for  consumption  shall  pay  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent,  on  its  valuation  in  deposit,  except  as  follows:  * 

(1)  Cigars  of  all  kinds,  snuff, objects  of  art  and  fancy;  carriages,  finished  or  unfinished ; 
harness,  reins  and  bits  for  same,  ready-made  clothing,  confections,  hats,  shoes  in  general; 
furniture,  finished  or  in  pieces ;  chocolate,  cheese,  butter  and  lard,  fish  and  meats,  and  fruits 
preserved  in  any  form,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent. 

(2)  Tobacco  of  all  kinds,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  55  per  cent. 

(3)  Arms  and  accouterments,  powder  for  sporting  purjx>ses,  ammunition,  cartridge  shells, 
all  kinds  of  perfumery,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

(4)  Hook  covers  of  all  kinds,  matches  (other  than  wax),  fire-crackers,  prepared  yerlia 
mate,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

(5)  All  silk  and  mixed  goods,  lace  and  lace  trimmings,  insertings,  gilt  wire,  and  leather  in 
general,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent. 

(6)  Paving  stone,  curbing,  trotting  hor>es,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

(7)  Linens,  bramants,  oxfords,  satinets,  bindings,  cotton  ticking,  cotton  drills,  chintz  goods, 
calicoes,  rice,  farina,  and  dynamite,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent. 

(8)  Iron  and  steel,  not  galvanized,  in  sheets,  ingots,  or  bars;  white  pine  and  spruce,  un- 
worked;  hoops,  all  kinds  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  hydraulic  cement,  and  iron  beams  and 
pillars,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  IO  per  cent. 

(9)  Canvas  and  pack-cloth,  jewelry,  sewing  and  embroidery  silks,  every  instrument  01 
utensil  with  a  handle  or  adorned  with  gold  or  silver,  presses,  utensils  and  materials  which 
serve  exclusively  for  printing  (with  the  exception  of  types),  lithographic  presses,  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  or  industrial  machinery;  steam,  gas,  and  electrical  engines;  detached  pieces  for 
repairing  machinery,  twine  and  wire  in  carrots  for  binding,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime, 
tin,  tin  composition,  lead,  zinc  in  ingots  or  bars,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

(10)  Precious  stones,  which  shall  pay  a  duty  of  2  per  cent. 
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(II)  The  following  specific  duties,  to  wit : 


Search 


per  kilogram. 


Shelled  com 
Tea  of  all  q 


Not  refined  . 
Refined  


Common ,  in  c 


...do... 
.do. 

 per  liter 

Fine ,  in  casks  _  do... 

In  bottles,  o!  wnatcver  quality  do... 

Alcohol : 

In  casks,  not  exceeding  30°  do... 

1  -willed   ..  .....do... 


Duty. 


$0.09 

.08 

•09 

•  *5 
05 

•  OS 
.30 

•°7 
•°9 

.08 

•  *5 

•  *5 

»5 


Articles. 


Beer  or  cider.in  bottles  per  liter... 

Hrandy,  gin,  ants,  kirsch,  bitters,  etc. : 

I n  enisles ... ... ...per  liter ,. . 

In  bottles   •••••••••••••••■•••••••a*  do  

Liquors  of  all  kinds,  to  25°,  in  bottles* .do  

Kerosene  do  

Stcarinc  or  parnfline  candles,  .per  kilogram... 

Stearine  do  

Playing-cards  of  all  kinds  per  gross... 

Wax  matches  per  kilogram... 

Straw  paper  01  other  varieties  for  bags  or 
for  furring,  paper  hags,  and  colored  pa- 

per  kilogram... 

Hats: 

Silk  each... 


Felt 


•  >■»*••**••  MHIHWMM**tM 


•  •  do, , 
 do., 


Duty. 


•*S 
•30 
.30 
.05 
.18 
M 

,000 

.50 


2.  50 
I. OO 


•Uf  greater  strength,  in  littles,  in  proportion. 

All  articles  of  weight  which  have  two  or  more  coverings  or  wraps  shall  pay  the  specific 
duty  on  the  immediate  covering,  except  tea,  which  shall  pay  according  to  net  weight. 

Art.  2.  The  following  articles  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty,  to  wit :  White  sand  (de 
Fontainebleau),  plows;  wire  of  iron  or  steel  to  Nos.  12  and  13,  respectively;  breeding  ani- 
mals, whether  Sheep,  cows,  bulls,  hogs,  or  horses  ;  cotton  threads  for  looms,  quicksilver,  sul- 
phur ;  boats  in  general,  rigged  and  unrigged ;  drills  for  mining,  up  to  75  meters  in  length  ;  ben- 
zine, stone-coal  and  charcoal,  iron  pipes  (not  galvanized)  of  75  centimeters  in  diameter,  wooden 
or  iron  casks  for  tunning,  frames  for  casks  of  2  kilograms,  corks,  shook?  for  barrels,  specifics 
for  curing  scab  in  sheep;  cases,  boxes,  etc.,  for  packing  preserved  meats;  fresh  fruits,  dyna- 
mite, guides  and  torches  for  mines,  glycerine  for  industrial  purposes,  books  in  j>apcr  or  rustic 
Unding,  school  books,  locomotives,  fire-brick,  hops,  steam-engines,  machinery  and  materials 
for  gas  lights,  corn  on  the  cob,  tools  and  furniture  of  immigrants,  coined  money,  materials  for 
tram  and  railway  tracks,  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  meats  for  export  by  any  modern 
system,  nitrate  of  soda,  gold-dust,  gold  in  l»ars  or  grains,  vegetable  fiber,  fresh  fish,  silver  iu 
bars,  plants,  especial  powder  for  mines,  wheels  for  railway  or  tram  cars,  seeds  for  planting, 
wheat,  molding  earth,  school  furniture  and  supplies  asked  for  by  the  provincial  governments, 
engines  and  machinery  for  new  manufacturing  establishments. 

No  article  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  which  is  not  expressly  named  in  this  law. 

Art.  3.  There  shall  be  no  duties  on  exports,  except  in  the  case  of  old  iron,  which  shall 
pay  an  export  duty  of  55  per  ton. 

By  a  supplemental  law  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  valuation 
is  assessed  on  all  articles  imported  for  consumption. 

Warehouse  charges  remain  as  they  were  under  the  law  of  1889. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


The  estimates  of  the  minister  of  finance  placed  the  national  revenues  at 
$60,224,000.    They  reached  to  $72>9°3>V56>  against  $57>no,734  in  1888. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  sources  of  revenue  for  1889: 


Importations ... 
Warehousing... 
Stamped  paper 
Stamps  and 

Licences  

City  taxes  of  Buenos  Ay  res 

Post-office  

National  telegraphs 

Light-houses  

Sanitary  visits. 


•■••••••*■ 


••*■•• •*•••• •••••••4* 


■■■•••■•■■•••■•••••■••••■•■■•■•a* 


Amount. 


£46,610,018 

»»»36.434 
4,380,201 

»35,°5> 
*,53°.736 
3,M7»4°4 
1,400,066 
607,969 
207,801 

73.'«5 
8,8*0 


Sources 


Judicial  deposits  

Receipts  from — 

Central  Argentine  Railway  stock.. 

Andinc  Railway  stock  

National  Bank  stock  

Tax  on  bank-notes  

Port  and  mole  dues  

Sundries  

I  ol.il  


The  general  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  not  in- 
cluding appropriations  under  special  laws,  were  as  follows: 


Interior  

Foreign  relations  

Finance-  

Justice,  worship,  and  education  


*'S.6i6,733 
1,446,120 

»4.745.57J 
8,757.838 


War... 
Navy . 


•   • 


Total 


Amount. 


*8,3'°,  7s* 
?.9o8,7t« 


6«.  785. 74<i 


The  estimates  for  the  present  year  are  the  same  as  for  the  last,  and  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations  also  remains  the  same. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  it  might  have  been  supposed  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired;  that  it  is  not 
so,  however,  is  only  too  true.  The  affairs  of  the  nation  for  a  series  of  years 
have  been  under  the  control  of  unskillful  or  unscrupulous  politicians.  They 
have  used  their  positions,  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  but  for  their 
personal  profit.  Instead  of  limiting  .the  Government  to  do  the  work  for 
which  all  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  it  is  notorious  that  the  late 
public  authorities  made  use  of  it  and  of  its  credit  to  promote  enterprises 
which  should  have  been  left  to  individual  capital ;  to  assist  particular 
schemes  which  should  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  private  parties ;  to 
float  free  banks  all  over  the  country  based  on  a  paper  capital,  and  thus  flood 
the  avenues  of  trade  with  depreciated  bank-notes ;  to  loan  money  or  issue 
cedulas  on  bond  and  mortgage  on  a  false  system  of  valuation,  and,  generally, 
to  "boom"  the  country  by  a  general  inflation  of  prices  and  values,  which 
were  purely  fictitious  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  long  continue. 
We  all  know  the  result — financial  chaos  and  confusion,  revolution  and  polit- 
ical overturnings.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  if  any  one  can,  just  at  present, 
tell  the  exact  condition  of  the  national  finances,  he  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
front.  Various  " authoritative"  statements  appear  from  time  to  time,  but 
none  of  the  figures  agree  with  each  other. 
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FOREIGN  DEBT  OF  THE  NATION. 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  bonded  debt  of  the  nation,  that  is  supposed  to 
remain  at  about  the  figures  of  a  year  ago.  Various  efforts  looking  to  a  new 
loan  liave  been  made  during  the  year,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  foreign  money-lenders;  but  thus  far  the  terms  of  contract 
have  not  been  agreed  upon.  In  my  last  annual  report,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Agote's  tables,  I  gave  the  foreign  debt  of  the  nation  at  1129,018,762. 
Mr.  Latzina,  in  his  statistical  report,  now  states  it  at  $102,313,035,  while  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  his  late  message  to  Congress,  figures  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  6  per  cent,  interest   $1 ,703,016 

At  5  percent,  interest   60,994,962 

At  A>2  percent,  interest   45.^99.784 

At  3.'i  per  ceut.  interest   13, 270,633 

At  3  percent,  interest   4*4. 792 

Total   122,283,176 

But  the  President  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  public  funds  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest  which  the  guarantied  national  banks  have 
deposited  in  tbc  bank  inspector's  ofhee  do  not  figure  in  the  above  sum  total  of  the  bonded  debt, 
because  said  debt  has  no  amortization  and  b  really  not  in  circulation. 

The  idea  that  national  bonds  held  as  a  guaranty  or  security  are  not  to 
be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  public  debt  is  rather  novel,  to  say  the  least. 
The  total  amount  of  such  bonds  is  uncertain,  but  enough  were  deposited  to 
guaranty  about  $200,000,000  of  national  bank-notes. 

INTERNAL  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  NATION. 

There  is  the  same  uncertainty  in  amount  of  what  is  known  as  the  Argen- 
tine internal  debt.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Agote  stated  it  at  $207,322,480.  The 
statistical  tables  of  Mr.  Latzina  put  it  at  $192,846,798,  and  the  President,  in 
his  last  message,  gives  the  amount  at  $201,153,197. 

TOTAL  DEBT  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Taking  the  President's  figures,  the  total  debt  of  the  nation  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1889,  not  including  the  amount  ot  bonds  deposited  to  secure  the 
free  banks,  was  as  follows  : 

Amount  payable  abroad   $122,283,176 

Amount  payable  at  home   201,153,  *97 

ToUl   323.436,373 

The  difference,  however,  in  the  status  of  these  debts  is  that,  while  the 
former  calls  for  gold,  the  latter  can  be  liquidated  in  the  currency  of  the  country. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  last  year  to  meet  the 
service  of  the  public  debt  was  $17,842,760 ;  for  the  present  year  it  is  the 
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PROVINCIAL  DEBT  ASSUMED  BY  THE  NATION. 

Had  the  Argentine  Government  no  further  charge  than  that  of  providing 
for  the  service  of  its  own  indebtedness,  the  situation  would  seem  to  be  with- 
out any  immediate  embarrassment ;  but  the  various  provinces,  following  the 
natiDnal  example,  have  of  late  years  also  been  presenting  themselves  ir 
the  money  centers  of  Europe  as  eager  borrowers.  Though  lacking  in  popu 
lation  and  the  visible  elements  of  wealth,  they  saw  how  easy  it  was,  by 
parading  their  advantages  and  opportunities  for  investment  to  the  world,  to 
obtain  fabulous  sums  on  bond  and  mortgage,  and  with  the  proceeds  they 
went  into  the  business  of  free  banking  with  a  recklessness  which  the  money- 
lenders ever  pandered  to.  What  sums  they  raised  and  what  sums  they 
squandered  by  these  means  is  not  fully  known  to  outsiders ;  but  Mr.  Agote, 
in  a  report  to  the  Government  a  year  ago,  figured  the  foreign  indebtedness 
of  the  different  provinces  at  $193,577,582.  There  is  now  little  or  nothing 
to  show  for  these  loans ;  the  banks  they  organized  have  been  "  sucked  dry," 
and  the  provinces,  utterly  impecunious,  are  without  the  means  to  meet  the 
service  of  the  interest  on  their  debt. 

It  would  seem  that  the  National  Government,  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis, 
had  as  much  as  it  could  well  do  to  look  out  for  itself;  but  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Dr.  Peligrini,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  place  the  credit  of  the 
Republic  above  suspicion,  has  deliberately  assumed  the  debts  of  the  spend- 
thrift provinces.  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  law  just  enacted  by  the 
Argentine  Congress : 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  sanction  with  force  of  law,  etc.: 

Article  i.  In  case  any  province  should  be  unable  to  meet  the  service  on  its  foreign  debt, 
the  executive  power  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  over  same  after  an  agreement  with  the 
respective  provincial  government. 

ART.  2.  All  the  banks,  public  works,  national  bonds,  or  other  values  held  on  proceeds 
•rising  from  these  foreign  loans  shall  fall  to  the  nation. 

Art.  3.  In  the  eventuality  of  the  nation  taking  over  the  foreign  loan  of  any  province,  the 
National  Government  shall  negotiate  with  the  foreign  creditors  of  that  province  for  the  con- 
version of  their  provincial  bonds  into  national  bonds  of  4^  per  cent,  and  I  per  cent,  accumu- 
lative amortization  at  par.  The  National  Government  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  the 
necessary  amount  of  such  bonds  for  conversion  purposes. 

ART.  4.  Henceforward  no  province  or  municipality  shall  have  power  to  contract  loans 
abroad.  Should,  however,  any  such  foreign  loans  be  contracted,  let  it  be  hereby  understood 
that  no  direct  or  indirect  responsibility  on  such  operations  can  be  attached  to  the  nation,  nor 
shall  any  protests  or  any  negotiations  on  this  head  be  countenanced  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Art.  5.  The  national  executive  shall  inform  Congress  next  session  of  the  use  it  has  made 
of  this  law. 

Art.  6.  Let  this  be  communicated,  etc. 

The  reasoning  of  the  new  President  in  favor  of  the  law  is  so  unique  that 
as  a  matter  of  general  interest  I  give  his  message  to  Congress  in  full: 

The  executive  power  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
provinces,  with  a  view  to  organize  elements  and  resources,  in  order  to  raise  them  from  their 
present  prostration  and  give  fresh  impetus  to  their  economic  and  commercial  vitality.  The 
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task  is  slow  and  arduous,  but  there  are  some  questions  that  require  an  imperious  solution  to 
remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government. 

Amongst  these,  the  most  serious  and  pressing  is  the  foreign  indebtedness  of  the  provinces, 
whose  obligations  on  interest  am!  sinking  funds  are  beginning  to  give  rise  to  well  founded 
inxiety.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  the  national  executive  can  not  be  taxed  with  any  kind 
jf  responsibility  lor  loans  of  a  purely  local  character,  it  is  politic,  fur  the  sake  ot  Argentine 
credit,  which  has  been  steadily  upheld  always,  that  the  National  Government  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  these  local  obligations  rather  than  allow  a  pretext  for  unjustifiable  outcry  and 
complaints,  though  they  liavc  no  legal  lights  to  rest  on. 

Once  again,  we  shall  give  lo  the  world  this  solemn  proof  of  our  good  faith,  even  in  favor 
of  creditors  whose  conduct  in  this  regard  is  not  nbove  reproach  and  who  have  no  plausible 
right  to  appeal  to  the  nation  to  cover  acts  and  protect  claims,  the  responsibility  of  which  lies 
in  the  individual  profitable  ojKrrations  in  such  financial  adventures.  Yet,  we  must  emerge 
from  this  situation,  and  the  national  executive  applies  to  Congress  for  authority  to  negotiate 
the  matter  with  the  local  governments  and  loan-mongers  of  this  category,  and  apply  the 
national  resources,  and  undertake  the  responsibilities  arising  therefrom. 

As  the  honorable  gentlemen  will  see  at  a  glance,  the  eventualities  before  us  are  of  too 
serious  a  nature  not  to  call  for  a  corrective  to  avoid  any  recuireuce  of  a  state  of  affairs  that 
may  l>c  well  qualified  as  an  utter  disaster  to  our  progress — a  state  of  affairs  that  has  compro- 
mised our  future  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

1,  therefore,  hoj>e  that  Congress  in  this  instance  will  sanction  a  radical  measure,  such  as  I 
propose,  putting  an  end  once  and  for  ever  to  the  power  of  the  provinces  to  contract  foreign 
loans ;  and,  in  case  of  infringmcnt,  let  it  be  notorious  that  all  such  compacts  and  obligations, 
whether  contracted  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  be  of  purely  local  character;  let  it  be  known 
from  this  date  that  in  no  case  shall  any  claim  be  allowed  on  the  nation,  no  responsibility  be 
attached  to  the  Government  of  the  nation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  leaves  it  optional  with  the  provinces 
whether,  in  consideration  of  turning  all  their  assets  over  to  the  General 
Government,  they  will  avail  themselves  of  its  offer  to  assume  their  bonded 
indebtedness.  '1  he  question  of  autonomy  steps  in,  and  some  of  the  provinces 
are  already  showing  a  disposition  to  question  the  motives  of  the  national 
authorities  in  thus  depriving  them  of  their  inherent  sovereignty  or  power  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  constitution.  In  this 
view,  and  to  avoid  complications,  Dr.  Lopez,  minister  of  finance,  now 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  preferable  to  let  the  provinces  default,  if  they 
ran  not  meet  their  obligations,  and  then  make  the  best  terms  they  can  with 
those  who  hold  their  bonds.    And  this  will  probably  be  the  result. 

AMOUNT  OK  C&DULAS  IN  CIRCULATION. 

Another  burden  looming  up  most  ominously  is  the  service  of  the  interest 
on  the  millions  of  cedulas  now  in  circulation,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
nation  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  respectively  pledge^.  A  year  ago 
the  outstanding  amount  of  these  cedulas  had  reached  to  $464,000,000,  of 
which  5300,000,000  in  paper  were  the  issue  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Hypothe- 
cary Bank  and  $164,000,000  in  gold  were  the  issue  of  the  National 
Hypothecary  Bank.  Since  then  the  former  has  issued  $30,000,000  more, 
and  the  National  Hypothecary  Bank  has  now  just  emitted  $40,000,000 
more.    So  that  the  total  amount  for  which  the  interest  has  to  be  provided 
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may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  $530,000,000,  an  amount  which,  in  view  of 
Wie  present  strained  condition  of  both  national  and  provincial  affairs,  cer- 
tainly seems  large  enough  to  appal  the  most  hopeful  financier.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  while  the  respective  hypothecary  banks  must 
meet  the  interest  accruing  on  these  cedulas,  they  are  re-imbursed  for  the  same 
by  the  8  per  cent,  interest  they  receive  from  those  whose  property  has  thus 
been  mortgaged  at  50  per  cent,  of  its  valuation.  So  long  as  these  parties  • 
keep  their  interest  up,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  interest  on 
the  cedulas.  Until  recently  the  banks  have  pretty  punctually  received  their 
interest  and  have  thus  been  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  the  service  of  the 
cedulas  in  circulation.  It  is  known,  however,  that  many  persons  with  heavy 
mortgages  outstanding  have  been  caught  in  the  crash  and  are  no  longer  in 
a  condition  to  pay  the  accruing  interest.  As  the  financial  situation  becomes 
more  and  more  pronounced,  the  number  of  these  delinquents  must  become 
larger  and  larger.  Of  course,  the  mortgage  banks  have  the  alternative  of 
selling  at  public  auction  the  property  mortgaged ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
in  most  cases  these  mortgages  were  made  when  the  price  of  lands  was  three 
or  four  times  higher  than  it  is  to-day,  and,  if  it  should  be  put  up  at  forced 
sale,  it  would  scarcely  fetch  a  tithe  of  the  amount  for  which  it  was  mortgaged, 
thus  leaving  the  banks,  or  the  Government  rather,  to  make  good  the  differ- 
ence. Thus  far  the  banks  have  delayed  action  in  a  large  number  of  defaults, 
in  the  hope  of  arranging  with  the  mortgageors  ;  but  this  grace  can  not  be 
much  longer  continued.  What  will  be  the  end  of  these  complications  can 
not  now  be  forseen;  but  if,  owing  to  the  depression  of  values  which  are  now 
taking  place  in  landed  property,  there  should  be  a  general  default,  the 
National  Government  and  the  provincial  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
respectively  stand  ultimately  responsible  for  these  cedulas,  will  be  left  with 
very  heavy  loads  to  carry. 

BANK-NOTE  CIRCULATION. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  irredeemable  paper  currency  in  circulation, 
and  for  the  ultimate  security  of  which  national  bonds  are  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? The  actual  amounts  which  the  guarantied  banks  have  issued  no 
one  seems  to  know,  for  those  institutions,  although  Government  inspectors 
were  placed  over  them,  seem  to  have  been  a  law  unto  themselves.  A  dis- 
tinctive provision  of  the  national  banking  law  was  that  all  existing  banks 
reorganizing  under  it,  upon  receiving  the  new  guarantied  notes,  should  with- 
draw from  circulation  and  have  canceled  all  their  old  notes  as  fast  as  they 
were  returned  to  them.  But  just  previous  to  the  resignation  of  the  late 
President  Celman  it  was  discovered  that  these  "free  and  easy"  banks  had 
not  only  issued  the  new  notes  to  the  full  quota  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
but  that,  in  defiance  of  law  and  by  collusion  of  the  national  authorities,  had 
actually  put  in  circulation  again  nearly  all  the  old  notes  which  it  was  sup- 
posed had  been  canceled.  Such  a  coup  struck  the  country  aghast  and  quite 
shattered  what  little  confidence  the  public  yet  had  in  the  national  currency,; , 
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but  to  this  day  a  portion  of  these  fraudulent  old  notes  are  still  kept  in  circu- 
lation and  generally  received  by  the  people.  The  accountant-general  of  the 
National  Government  has  just  published  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank- 
notes in  circulation  under  the  banking  law,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary : 

  {262,207,000 


Notes  received  from  printers  in  Europe  

Amount  burned   {2,200,000 

Still  on  hand   47,105,46$ 


49'305.465 


Total  national  notes  in  circulation   212,901,535 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  the  distribution  as  follows : 


Buenos  Ayrcv—  «  

Italia  y  Rio  de  la  Plata...  


Eatr*  Rios 
Salta  


Amount. 


J r, 000, 000 

1 , 500,000 
1, 500,000 
250,000 
500,000 

58, 35°. 
I5.»3,796 
15,091,000 
6.999.500 

4. 43*. «» 
4,000,000 

3.7<«.47o 


Hank. 


Provincial  banks— Continued. 

Rioj«i . .  •.■•■••■••■•«•••••■#••••••••••«•••*••# 

Catamarca   

San  Juan  

Corrientes  

Mendora  

San  Lob   

Total  

Deficiency  in  the  treasury  

Special  emission,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  6th  of  September,  handed 
over  to  the  National  Bank  

Grand  total  


Amount. 


|3,ooo,ooo 

». 39°, 49* 
1,656,000 
», 583.500 
1,740,000 

327, OOO 


198,898,68, 

*,8S3 


35,000,000 


How  much  in  addition  to  this  has  been  surreptitiously  put  in  circulation 
by  collusion  between  ex-President  Celman  and  the  banks  does  not  fully  ap- 
pear. At  one  time  it  amounted  to  about  5560,000,000,  though  some  of  this 
has  since  been  burned.  The  accountant-general  says  it  now  amounts  to 
$35,116,000.  At  all  events,  the  present  irredeemable  bank-note  circulation 
in  the  country  can  not  be  less  than  $250,000,000. 

The  National  Government,  since  President  Peligrini  came  into  office, 
has  intervened  in  the  examination  of  a  number  of  the  provincial  banks,  and 
the  disclosures,  so  far  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  see  the  light,  are  most 
scandalous.  In  some  cases  the  capital  has  been  distributed  among  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  of  favored  politicians;  in  other  cases  discounts  for  millions  had 
been  made  to  men  of  straw,  whose  names  even  did  not  identify  them.  In 
another  case  one  man  alone  figured  on  the  books  as  having  obtained  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  $6,000,000,  and  all  there  was  to  show  for  it  was 
his  overdue  paper.  What  will  be  the  result  of  these  disclosures  yet  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  new  Government  intends  to  deal 
with  the  delinquents  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Dr.  Lopez,  the  present 
minister  of  finance,  is  a  statesman  of  great  strength  of  character,  sterling 
integrity,  and  distinguished  ability. 
No.  124- 
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THE  DRAIN*  OK  GOLD. 

With  all  these  complications  and  embarrassments  from  excessive  over- 
trading, from  insufficient  means  to  meet  the  service  of  the  national  and  pro- 
vincial foreign  debts,  from  the  reckless  issue  of  cedulas,  from  the  millions  of 
irredeemable  depreciated  paper  in  circilation,  from  other  millions  of  fraud- 
ulent currency  with  which  the  country  is  flooded,  and  with  the  limited  re- 
sources left  behind  by  the  late  President  Celman  wherewith  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  help  the  country  out  of  its  troubles  and  restore  its  credit  abroad, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  portfolio  of  the  finance  minister  is  just  now 
neither  a  sinecure  nor  a  bed  of  roses.  From  all  these  points  of  view  the 
situation  is  a  most  serious  one;  and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  all  the  while 
that  the  Government  is  trying  to  secure  a  reserve  of  the  precious  metals  there 
continues  to  go  on  a  steady  drain  of  gold  from  the  country.  It  refuses  to  be 
retained.  It  goes  to  pay  debts;  it  goes  to  pay  interest;  and,  especially,  it 
goes  to  pay  the  dividends  of  the  foreign  capital  invested  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  President  Peligrini,  in  a  recent  published  statement,  figured  that 
the  amount  of  gold  which  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  of  the  country  every 
year  to  meet  the  service  of  the  foreign  capital  invested  here  was  as  follows  : 


Interest  on  loans  (national ,  provincial ,  nnd  municipal)  and  government  guaranties.  $23 ,750,000 

Service  of  cedulas  held  abroad   15,000,000 

Dividends  of  railways,  banks,  tram  ways,  etc   25,000,000 

Interest  on  foreign  money  employed  in  commercial  operations  and  remittances 

of  foreign  residents   12,000,000 

Amount  of  imports  over  exports,  etc   80,000,000 

Total   i55.75°>o°o 


Is  there  any  wonder,  with  such  a  drain  of  money  out  of  the  country,  that 
gold  is  scarce  and  dear?  Heretofore  these  requirements  were  met  by  means 
of  loans  and  cedulas;  but  there  has  come  an  end  to  borrowing  money,  and 
Argentine  cedulas  have  of  late  become  a  drug  in  foreign  markets.  The  pre- 
mium on  gold,  which  this  time  last  year  was  quoted  on  the  Bolsa  at  130  per 
cent.,  gradually  hardened  during  the  first  months  of  the  present  year,  and 
at  the  time  that  ex-President  Celman  retired  from  office  it  had  touched  206 
per  cent.  Immediately  after  President  Peligrini  became  the  head  of  the 
Government  it  went  down  to  140  per  cent.,  but  since  the  disclosures  show- 
ing the  wrecked  condition  of  the  finances  inherited  from  his  predecessor  the 
premium  has  again  shown  an  upward  tendency,  and  while  I  write  the  price 
isquoted  at  190  per  cent.  With  this  high  premium  on  gold,  of  course,  debtors 
are  quite  precluded  from  paying  their  debts  abroad.  They  have,  indeed, 
quite  given  up  trying  to  and  are  tacitly  waiting  for  the  crisis  to  spend  its 
fury. 

And  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs — no  panacea, 
no  medicine  to  restore  health  to  the  financial  sickness  of  the  country  ?  Presi- 
dent Peligrini,  in  a  recent  published  interview,  frankly  says  that  --the  crisis 
is  more  serious  and  alarming  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  can  not  be 
cured  by  palliatives,  external  or  internal."    This  is,  I  think,  the  general 
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opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  situation.  The  disease  is  radical  and 
must  run  its  course.  The  crisis  must  exhaust  itself.  The  liquidation,  which 
has  commenced,  must  go  on  to  the  end  before  there  can  be  any  improvement. 
There  must  be  a  stringent  contraction  of  the  currency.  The  present  irre- 
deemable paper  of  banks  that  are  actually  insolvent,  and  now  worth  but  little 
more  than  30  cents  to  the  dollar,  must  somehow  be  retired  from  circulation 
and  something  must  take  its  place  that  shall  be  equal  to,  and  convertible 
into,  gold.  The  business  of  the  country,  which  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  done  on  an  ascending  scale  of  inflation  and  fictitious  values,  must  come 
down  again  to  a  specie  basis.  All  this  will  require  sacrifices  to  be  made. 
It  will  involve  individual  losses,  perhaps  even  bankruptcy  to  not  a  few;  but, 
until  the  patient  is  worse,  he  will  not  begin  to  get  better.  Many  supposed, 
*o  soon  as  Juarez  Celman  was  out  of  the  way  and  new  and  trusted  men  were 
in  power,  that  the  troubles  of  the  country  would  be  over;  but  the  troubles 
were  found  to  be  too  deep-seated  for  that.  The  best  men  in  the  world  can 
not  perform  miracles.  You  can  not  build  or  rebuild  without  materials;  you 
can  not  restore  what  reckless  officials  have  squandered  without  adequate  means. 
President  Peligrini,  upon  coming  into  office  bearing  the  best  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  country  in  his  heart,  at  once  saw  the  des- 
peration of  the  situation — mountains  of  obligations  maturing  and  scarcely  a 
dollar  in  the  national  treasury  to  meet  them.  Even  the  Government  reserves 
had  disappeared  from  their  strong  boxes.  He  hoped  and  wished  for  con- 
traction, but  the  emergency  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  ask  Congress 
for  an  additional  issue  of  $60,000,000  currency  and  power  to  emit  £40,000,- 
000  more  of  cedulas  as  the  only  possible  alternative  for  obtaining  provisional 
means  to  carry  on  the  Government. 

The  year  closes  with  most  ominous  misgivings  for  what  of  misfortune  and 
sacrifice  is  yet  in  store  for  the  nation,  for  what  of  distress  and  misery  may  be 
in  store  for  the  people. 

VIEWS  OF  PRESIDENT  PELIGRINI. 

No  more  discouraging  view  of  the  situation,  however,  could  be  taken 
than  that  which  President  Peligrini  has  himself  given  utterance  to.  Indeed, 
coming  from  so  high  and  authoritative  a  source,  his  words  carry  a  weight 
and  have  a  significance  beyond  any  thing  which  I  myself  would  venture  to 
say  ;  and,  as  showing  the  true  inwardness  of  the  country's  troubles,  I  can  not 
do  better  than  give  his  opinions  in  his  own  language.  In  an  interview  with 
the  editor  of  the  Nacion,  just  published,  he  says: 

THE  CRISIS. 

Editor. — In  yiew  of  the  fact  that  the  crisis  is  getting  worse,  as  revealed  by  the  rise  in  the 
gold  premium  and  stagnation  in  business,  has  Your  Excellency  any  objection  to  tell  me  frankly 
what  you  think  of  it? 

President. — I  hare  a  full  sense  of  the  duties  imposed  on  me  by  the  financial  and  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  I  believe  a  ruler  should  always  speak  frankly  lo  the  people,  and  I 
will  do  so  now,  though  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  pleasant. 
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The  finance  minister  said  something  of  the  situation  in  the  Nacion,  but  he  did  not  speak 
out,  being  afraid  to  create  alarm;  but  I  consider  that,  to  remedy  the  evil,  its  full  extent  must 
first  be  made  known.  The  crisis  pets  worse  and  more  alarming  daily.  The  situation  is  most 
complicated  ;  but  few  wish  to  recognize  the  fact.  If  we  do  not  all  unite  to  avert  the  danger, 
ruin  and  dishonor  will  be  our  lot.  The  country  owes  a  great  deal  of  money  abroad  and  must 
pay  it.  The  crisis  is  worse  than  I  thought,  and  palliatives  arc  of  no  use.  I  will  devote  all 
my  strength  and  faculties  to  the  task  of  reconstruction,  but  politics  are  so  mixed  with  finances 
in  this  crisis,  with  the  threatened  danger  of  a  social  crisis,  also,  that  the  task  is  of  enormous 
difficulty;  but  I  am  determined  to  face  it.  The  country  owes  a  great  deal  at  home,  as  well  as 
abroad;  so  it  has  to  encounter  two  liquidations,  both  most  difficult.  * 

• 

INDUSTRIAL  STAGNATION. 

Industry,  commerce,  all  social  classes,  production,  and  consumption  are  all  affected.  With 
gold  at  300  wealth  melts  away,  scarcity  ensues,  then  ruin,  want,  and  famine.  Life  is  impos- 
sible with  gold  at  such  a  premium ;  government  can  not  be  carried  on ;  the  people,  rendered 
desperate,  may  rise  to  secure  food,  and  no  power  can  resist  or  restrain  them.  The  worst  dan- 
ger ahead  is  social  revolution. 

Editor. — And  can  Your  Kxccllcncy  see  no  remedy  at  home  or  abroad  ? 

President. — The  want  of  unity  in  our  commercial  and  banking  organisation  precludes  a 
heroic  remedy,  as  mere  honest  financial  administration  can  not  l>e  called  such.  Private  thrift 
and  saving  might  do  something,  but  could  never  cure  the  evil  radically. 

Even  a  foreign  loan  would  be  purely  a  temporary  expedient ;  besides,  it  can  not  be  raised 
at  present,  owing  to  the  crisis  in  the  London  market;  but  it  won't  last  long,  as  they  all  unite 
there  in  such  emergencies,  but  here  we  do  not.  Once  the  English  market  recovers,  the  loan 
and  the  conversion  of  cedulas  will  both  be  effected.  Meanwhile  the  crisis  grows.  Personal 
credit  is  the  base  of  all  our  industries;  but  it  is  now  destroyed,  and  anemia  has  seized  the 
commercial  organism.  Factories  are  already  being  closed,  the  workmen  are  without  work 
and  without  food,  and  herein  lies  a  great  political  and  social  danger.    *    *  * 

THE  POLITICAL  QUESTION, 

Editor.— Don't  you  think  that  politics  are  mainly  answerable  for  the  present  state  of  things? 

President. — Most  assuredly.  It  is  not  my  business,  but  I  say  this  much:  The  future 
President  and  Vice-President  should  be  eminent  national  personages,  as  they  have  a  tough  job 
before  them  to  set  the  country  right.  The  candidate  must  l>e  a  representative  man  in  every 
sense,  and  he  should  be  selected  without  loss  of  time.  The  crisis  abyss  may  open  under  us  at 
any  moment,  if  all  do  not  join  to  settle  this  Presidential  question;  but  your  Union  Civico  must 
join,  instead  of  fomenting  political  agitation.  If  the  crisis  gets  worse  and  we  can  not  find  help 
abroad  and  your  Civicos  refuse  to  join  in  settling  the  matter,  I  will  resign  before  a  month  is 
out  and  hand  over  the  Government  to  Doctor  Derqui,  first  vice  president  of  the  Senate. 

We  must  all  unite  to  save  our  country,  which  was  just  beginning  to  assume  the  position  of 
a  great  nation.  Let  us  all  fling  our  private  ambition  to  the  winds  and  unite  to  make  her  happy 
and  prosperous  once  more.  We  are  in  great  danger  of  disappearing  as  a  civilized  nation  and 
falling  back  to  be  merely  "South  America."  If  we  do  not  first  settle  the  Presidential  ques- 
tion, and  that  soon,  we  shall  be  done  for  and  forfeit  all  respect  and  consideration.  I  trust 
this  terrible  case  will  not  arise,  and  that  the  Presidential  question  will  be  settled  promptly  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    *    *  * 

Though  certainly  this  is  a  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  country's  troubles, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  President  Peligrini  is  not  fully  informed  in  regard 
to  the  financial  and  political  perils  which  are  threatening  the  nation. 
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And  now,  just  as  I  am  closing  my  report,  a  cablegram  is  flashed  across 
the  ocean  announcing  the  suspension  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Baring 
Bros.  &  Co.,  of  London,  which  for  many  years  has  in  great  part  carried  the 
credit  and  floated  the  loans,  national  and  provincial,  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  through  which  nearly  all  the  commercial  business  of  this  coun- 
try with  Etiroi>e  and  the  United  States  has  been  wont  to  be  transacted.  The 
extent  or  scoj>e  of  the  disaster  is  not  yet  fully  known  ;  but,  from  the  fact  that 
the  house  was  loaded  with  bonded  indebtedness  on  which  if  has  not  been 
able  to  realize  and  was  party  to  contracts  which  were  ruinous,  it  is  generally 
believed  that,  with  all  the  outside  assistance  it  may  be  able  to  command,  its 
losses  will  be  enormous,  and  that  it  will  have  to  go  into  liquidation.  If  so, 
grievous  as  is  the  remedy,  it  may  signify  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  that 
the  general  liquidation,  which  I  have  just  said  must  come  sooner  or  later 
before  matters  can  begin  to  improve,  has  already  commenced.  If  so,  the 
giving  way  of  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  may  ease  up  the  strain  on  the  country 
and  lead  the  nation  gradually  down  from  the  inflated  palace  in  which  it  has 
been  holding  high  carnival  to  the  safer  level  of  business  on  a  gold  basis. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

Having  for  the  last  sixteen  years  watched  the  material  development  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  marked  its  progress  to  the  first  rank  of  South 
American  republics,  it  has  not  been  a  grateful  task  for  me  thus  to  dwell  on 
the  misfortunes  in  business  and  finance  which  have  overtaken  the  country 
and  interrupted  its  prospects.  But  in  so  young  and  vigorous  a  nation,  pos- 
sessing so  many  natural  elements  of  wealth,  the  clouds  which  now  darken 
the  picture  must,  when  their  fury  be  spent,  give  place  once  more  to  brighter 
days.  The  future  is  yet  full  of  hope  and  of  ultimate  triumph.  Of  necessity 
there  must  for  a  while  be  depression  and  humiliation ;  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  reaction  and  recovery;  there  must  be  time  for  the  material  forces 
of  the  country  to  work,  and  time  for  the  strictest  economy  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  among  the  people  to  be  practiced  and  felt.  If  bad  methods  have 
brought  on  the  present  financial  embarrassments,  the  bitter  experience  will 
suggest  better  methods  for  the  future.  But,  with  statesman-like  patience  and 
hard  work  and  a  surrender  of  all  that  is  fictitious  and  false,  the  Argentine 
Republic  will  yet  grandly  come  out  of  all  her  troubles  and  take  up  again  the 
march  of  progress,  which,  by  an  entire  disregard  of  the  inexorable  laws  of 
political  economy,  is  now  for  a  time  so  unfortunately  interrupted. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ay  res  %  November  17,  i8go. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  URUGUAYAN  TARIFF. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HILL,  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  law  respecting  customs  duties,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Chambers  in  the  secret  sessions  held  last  week,  and  of  the 
decree  regulating  the  same  issued  by  the  ministry  of  finance: 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  etc.,  decree: 

Article  I.  From  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  all  goods  importedfrom  abroad  for 
consumption  shall  pay  an  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  their  valuation  according  to  the 
existing  tariff,  excejrt  the  goods  at  present  free  of  duty  and  thos6  specified  in  paragraphs  5,  6, 
and  7  of  article  I  of  the  customs  law  of  January  5,  1S88. 

Art.  2.  From  the  same  date  those  products  of  the  country  specified  below  shall  pay  upon 
their  exportation  the  following  specific  duties,  namely: 


Articles. 


Wool  in  general,  per  100  kilos... 

Sheep-skins  do  

Hair  do  

Grease,  tallow, and  animal  oils  do  

Jerked  beef.  do  

Preserved  meat  and  tongues  do  

Hoofs.  ••■•••.■»....«•«.>■•  ••••■•.••••<  ....do  

Ashes  and  bones  per  1,000  kilos... 

• »«» •  do,.i„» 


4  —  .. 4. 


Duty. 


Articles. 


#1.30 
80 
1.70 
5° 
4° 
1.00 

»5 
60 
60 


Salted  ox  hides  each. 

Dried  ox-hides.  ....... . , •   do  

Salted  horse-hides  .....do  

Dried  horse-hides  do — 

Dried  calf  and  nonalo  skins. ..per  100  kilos. 

Seal  skins  each. 

Horns  per  M. 

Meal  extract  j>er  kilo. 


Duty. 


13 

12 

06 

1.00 

16 

••5o 
10 


Ministry  of  Finance. 
The  executive  power,  regulating  the  customs  law  of  this  date,  resolves  and  decrees  : 
Article  i.  The  direction-general  of  customs  shall  liquidate  and  carry  out  the  account, 

separately,  of  the  duty  of  5  per  cent,  additional  on  imitation  created  by  the  said  law. 
Art.  2.  The  permits  to  dispatch  already  passed  shall  be  liquidated  without  the  additional 

duty  of  5  per  cent. 

Those  permits  now  in  process,  but  which  have  not  been  passed  in  the  deposit,  shall  l>e  null. 

The  permits  of  disembarkation  to  dispatch  or  of  direct  dispatch  which  are  in  process,  but 
have  not  been  passed  by  the  resguiirtfo,  shall  l>e  null. 

Those  which  have  been  entirely  or  partially  passed  by  the  re^uardo  shall  be  liquidated 
without  the  additional  5  per  cent,  so  far  as  they  are  already  fulfilled,  but  new  permits  must  be 
taken  out  for  the  remainder,  subject  to  the  aforesaid  additional  5  per  cent. 

Art.  3.  The  permits  for  exportation  of  products  of  the  country,  the  embarkation  of  which 
has  been  passed  liy  the  res^tardo,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  respective  duty  created  by  the 
law  now  regulated. 

Those  of  which  the  embarkation  has  not  been  effected  shall  l)e  null. 

Those  which  have  been  effected  in  part  shall  not  pay  the  additional  duties  on  the  part 
already  embarked,  but  new  permits  must  be  obtained  for  the  remainder,  subject  to  duty. 

Art.  4.  The  regulations  and  other  dispositions  relative  to  exportation  of  products  of  the 
country,  in  force  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  January  30,  1888,  an*  which  have  not 
oeen  expressly  derogated,  remain  iu  full  force  and  vigor. 

FRANK  D.  HILL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Montevideo,  October  10,  iBgo. 
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THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  POPULATION  TO  CITIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

A  review  of  some  preliminary  statistical  tables  of  the  census  taken  in 
this  Kingdom  on  the  ist  of  February  last  gives  an  insight  into  the  propor- 
tional distribution  of  the  population  between  the  town  and  rural  districts. 

The  yearly  average  of  the  growth  of  the  population  is  there  shown  to 
have  been  during  the  decade  of  i88o-'oo,  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Copenhagen   2.89 

Townships: 

Of  Jutland   2.60 

Of  the  Islands   1 . 89 

Rural  districts: 

Ofjudand   0.45 

Of  the  islands   0.31 

For  the  Kingdom  at  large   o .  99 

This  average  growth  is,  first  of  all,  of  special  interest  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  average  percentages  of  previous  periods.  Dividing  the 
last  fifty  years  into  three  periods— say  the  twenty  years  from  1840  to  i860  and 
from  i860  to  1880,  together  with  the  decade  of  i88o-'oo — it  is  seen  that  both 
in  the  capital  and  in  the  different  townships  the  increase  of  the  population 
has  steadily  been  of  more  and  more  pronounced  character,  whilst  the  per- 
centage of  growth  in  the  rural  districts  has  constantly  been  on  the  decline. 

The  following  table  more  fully  expresses  this  proportional  increase  in  the 
towns  and  decrease  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  population,  viz: 


Town. 


Country. 


......  •  


Per  cent. 
20. 3 

»6.a 

30- 5 


Per  cent. 

79  7 
77-6 

73-8 
695 


The  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  now  found  to  be  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz:  In  the  towns,  738,000,  and  1,435,000  in  the  rural 
districts;  in  other  words,  of  the  aggregate  population  of  Denmark  in  1890, 
54  per  cent,  are  found  dwelling  in  the  towns  and  66  per  cent,  in  the  rural 
districts,  whereas  fifty  years  ago  the  town  population  was  only  one-fifth  of 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  Kingdom,  whilst  at  the  present  time  it  is 
over  one-third. 

In  the  last  ten  years  137,000  inhabitants  have  taken  their  departure  from 
the  rural  districts,  64,000  of  whom  have  been  received  by  the  towns,  the 
remaining  73,000  having  emigrated  to  foreign  lands;  and  of  these  137,000, 
the  rural  districts  in  the  islands  have  contrbuted  55,000  and  the  Jutland 
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rural  districts  82,000,  which  is  a  relatively  larger  share  for  Jutland,  as  the 
rural  population  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  in  1 890  was  only  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  that  in  the  islands.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  and  western  districts 
of  Jutland  that  the  rural  population  has  met  with  any  noteworthy  increase  in 
the  last  decade. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  further  figures  ;  the  foregoing  afford  a 
good  illustration  of  the  complaints,  so  often  made  by  the  farming  classes,  of 
the  great  difficulty  in  these  days  of  procuring  the  required  number  of  labor- 
ing hands,  and  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  other  European  lands,  one  looks 
with  deep  concern  at  this  gradual  dispeopling  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
towns  are  increasing  their  population  beyond  all  .limits.  This  excessive 
shifting  of  the  population  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  fifty  years 
is  also  a  matter  of  no  little  anxiety  to  radical  reformers,  as  well  as  conserva- 
tive statesmen,  in  all  countries.  This  problem  is  in  no  wise  confined  to  this 
Kingdom  ;  it  is  more  or  less  prevailing  in  all  the  old  countries.  In  France, 
where  the  general  population  has  for  some  years  been  nearly  stationary,  the 
towns  have  been  largely  increasing  their  numbers  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  In  Germany,  during  the  five  years  i88o-'85,  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  been  decreased  by  150,000,  whilst  the  towns  have  met  with  an  in- 
crease of  1,500,000  inhabitants.  In  towns  of  over  2,000  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  returns,  in  the  Netherlands  there  were  dwelling 
80  per  cent,  of  the  population;  in  Belgium,  64  per  cent.;  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  45  per  cent. ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  43  per  cent. ;  in  Germany, 
40  per  cent. ;  and  in  France,  30  per  cent.  A  transition  from  country  to 
town  life,  as  substantiated  by  these  figures,  must  naturally  affect  the  social 
physiognomy  of  a  nation.  It  is  a  transition  from  regular  and  healthy  labor, 
under  tranquil  conditions,  to  the  specialties  of  factory  life,  with  its  crises, 
strikes,  etc.,  and  the  attendant  restlessness  of  town  life.  The  hands  who 
direct  their  steps  toward  the  towns  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  individuals 
in  the  most  robust  and  energetic  stage  of  life,  it  being  found  that  the  class 
from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age  is  much  more  numerous  in  the  towns  tlian  in 
the  rural  districts,  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predominating  classes  are 
those  of  the  earliest  and  latest  stages  of  life. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  November  10,  i8qo. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  towards  utilizing  the  rich  deposits  of  iron 
ores  so  widely  diffused  throughout  New  South  Wales,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  works  of  the  Eskbank  Iron  Company,  at  Lithgow  Valley,  96  miles  west 
from  Sydney.    These  works  were  originated  in  1875,  and  the  company  have 
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on  their  property  iron  ore,  coal,  fire-clay,  and  molders'  sand.  There  is  no 
other  establishment  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ores, 
and  even  at  Eskbank  the  operations  are  very  small,  and  do  not  exceed  in 
value  $97,330  per  annum,  and  are  confined  principally  to  rerolling  old  rails 
and  working  up  scrap  and  other  old  iron  into  bars,  rods,  nails,  etc.  The 
iron-works  established  at  Mittagong,  77  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  at  a 
heavy  outlay  of  capital,  and  which  at  one  time  promised  profitable  returns, 
have  not  been  in  work  for  some  time.  There  are,  of  course,  a  large  number 
of  iron-foundries  in  the  colony  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines, 
boilers,  railway  plant,  agricultural  machinery,  farming  implements,  etc.,  but 
the  material  used  is  imported.  During  the  year  1889  there  were  350  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  various  kinds  of  iron-work  in  New  South  Wales,  giv- 
ing employment  to  between  8,000  and  9,000  hands,  with  a  larger  number  of 
establishments  and  hands  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  where  more  attention  is 
paid  to  manufactures  of  all  kinds  than  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  total  value  of  iron  and  iron  manufactures  imported  into  the  whole  of 
Australia  is  nearly  $30,172,300  per  annum.  Nearly  all  these  imports  are 
admitted  free  into  New  South  Wales.  The  exceptions  were  for  the  year 
1889: 


Rate  of 
duty  per 
ton. 

Quantity 
on  which 
duly  was 
paid. 

Cful v jfii/cd  iron  in  b^rs ,  sheets,  corrugated  •■■•••■••••■•■•■•••« 

Galvanized  iron  manufactures  (except  anchors)  

19-73 
4.86 
14.60 

Tom. 
>5.«3« 

However,  in  Victoria  -the  customs  duties  on  these  imports  are  very 
heavy.  In  that  colony  iron  manufactures  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Bar  and  rod  iron  are  admitted  free,  but  almost  every  thing  else  in 
the  way  of  iron  and  iron  manufactures  is  taxed.  Victoria  has  also  taken 
steps  to  prevent  the  export  of  her  scrap-iron  by  putting  a  tax  of  $7.30  per 
ton  on  all  scrap  and  old  iron  exported. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Government  statistician  of  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  following  table  showing  the  value  of  iron  manufactures 
imported  into  Australasia  for  each  year  from  1884  to  1888,  inclusive: 


Colony. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

18S8. 

19.455. >57 

*io,87t, 950 

l7.'»'.374 

£5,943,613 

5,420,648 

5,534. 5°5 

5.586.076 

6.690,751 

9.^/87 

3.649.«38 

3»a4°, 7a5 

»,H53.73<> 

4.47", 48" 

»,  787.  583 

1,841,883 

'.497.825 

1,682,384 

»,3«4.785 

1,179,019 

93^7 

«.«94.8°3 

94', "45 

989,4/. 

4,818,614 

3,678,929 

a.993.464 

3.  "5, 388 

3,»5a,7«4 
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IRON  ORES. 

New  South  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  is  the  only  colony 
in  the  Australasian  group  that  possesses  extensive  iron  deposits.  These  de- 
posits are  found  at  Wallerawang,  Lithgow,  Mittagong,  Mount  Lanibie,  Ber- 
rima,  Illawarra,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Both  coal  and 
lime  are  found  in  most  places  near  at  hand.  At  Wallerawang  there  are  im- 
mense masses  and  veins  of  magnetite,  with  garnet  iron-stones.  There  are 
also  rich  veins  of  red  and  brown  hematite.  Professor  I.iveridge,  of  the 
Sydney  University,  who  recently  made  analyses  of  the  iron  ores  of  New 
South  Wales,  states  that  the  magnetite  ores  average  40.87  per  cent,  of  metal- 
lic iron,  the  garnet  iron-stones  21  per  cent.,  the  brown  hematites  from  37.84 
to  51.82  per  cent.,  and  the  clay  bands  49.28  to  56  per  cent,  of  iron.  Vast 
deposits  of  brown  hematite  exist  near  the  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Wianamatta  formations.  I^irge  deposits  of  magnetite  are  found  on  the  Bo- 
gan  and  Lachlan  rivers.  It  is  sometimes  stated  by  promoters  of  iron  com- 
panies that  the  ores  on  certain  properties  contain  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of 
the  metal;  but  it  is  rarely  that  large  masses  of  ore  are  found  so  pure,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  ore  thus  advertised  does  not  contain  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  On  the  Southern  Railway  line  there  are  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  brown  hematite,  with  coal-measures  near  to  them. 
This,  of  course,  adds  to  their  value,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
have  the  two  together  for  smelting  purposes,  for,  if  either  the  coal  or  iron  has 
to  be  carried  any  distance,  the  cost  of  freight  and  cartage,  which  is  very  high 
in  Australia,  would  render  it  impossible  to  manufacture  iron  at  remunerative 
rates.  Brown  hematite  ore  is  also  found  in  the  rich  coal-fields  of  Bulli  and 
other  parts  of  the  Illawarra  district.  The  ore  at  Bulli,  as  well  as  at  Eskbank 
and  Lithgow,  is  very  rich  and  averages  over  50  per  cent,  of  iron.  Bog  iron 
ore  exists  in  considerable  quantities  at  Mittagong.  It  is  usually  of  a  porous, 
ochery  nature. 

The  following  analysis  of  ore  from  that  part  has  been  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Watt,  late  Government  analyst: 

Per  cent. 


Hydroscopic  moisture   o.  35 

Chemically  combined  water   2.12 

Peroxide  of  iron   85.91 

Protoxide  of  iron   5 . 59 

Silica   3.80 

Alumina   2. 18 


Total  *99 .95 


This  is  equal  to  47.86  per  cent,  in  metallic  iron. 

Red  and  yellow  ochers  are  closely  allied  to  this  ore  and  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  it,  but  they  contain  more  or  less  earthy  matter.  Mittagong  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and  agricultural  districts  in  New  South 
Wales.    It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  2,069  feet  above  the  sea.    The  district 

•  Also  traces  of  protoxide  of  manganese,  lime,  phosphoric  o*de  (P,Og),  and  sulphuric  o«ide  (SOJ. 
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throughout  abounds  in  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  shale,  manganese,  lime,  and 
fire-clay.  The  shale  near  Mittagong  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  kero- 
sene than  any  other  hitherto  found.  About  15  miles  from  the  town  are 
situated  the  Australian  Kerosene  and  Mineral  Company's  works.  The  com- 
pany occupies  2,000  acres  of  land,  upon  which  there  is  a  proved  seam  esti- 
mated to  contain  200,000,000  tons  of  kerosene  shale,  besides  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Iron  ore  exists  at  Berrima,  in  the  same  county  as  Mittagong,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  even  richer  than  that  found  at  Mittagong. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  brown  hematite  found  at  Berrima: 


^  Percent. 

Hydroscopic  moisture   15-47 

Iron  peroxide   82.54 

Alumina   0.84 

Phosphoric  oxide   0.63 

Insoluble  in  acids   0.52 


This  is  equal  to  57.8  per  cent,  in  metallic  iron. 

The  Government,  on  account  of  the  favorable  reports  of  the  iron  seams 
at  Mittagong  and  other  parts  of  Camden  County,  have  taken  steps  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  iron  deposits  and  to  define  their  position,  extent,  and 
contents,  and  full  particulars  as  to  their  ownership.  Various  specimens  of 
iron  from  this  county  were  analyzed  by  the  Government  analyst  during  the 
year  1889,  and  they  yielded  from  40  to  62  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Iron  ore  is  found  near  Bathurst,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  inland 
cities  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  magnetite  from  Brown 


Creek,  Bathurst : 

Per  cent. 

Water  lost  at  loo°  C.  and  water  combined   o.  1 3 

Iron : 

Peroxide...   60.48 

Protoxide-   18.67 

Alumina.-   14.22 

Silica-   6.50 


Total...-  -   *loo.oo 


This  is  equal  to  56.85  percent,  in  metallic  iron. 

Red  hematite  (specular  iron)  is  also  found  in  abundance  in  various  j>arts 
of  the  colony,  particularly  in  the  so-called  "  red  hills,"  occurring  in  the  New 
England  tin  districts.  It  is  also  found  near  Sydney  and  in  the  Illawarra  dis- 
trict. A  specimen  of  this  ore  gave  90.55  per  cent,  of  iron  sesquioxide,  its 
specific  gravity  being  4.49.  Continuous  seams  of  magnetite  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  thickness  have  been  opened  up  in  the  Illawarra  district,  near  the  rail- 
road, with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  lime,  and  clay  bands. 

Iron  pyrites  also  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  It  is  found  in  well- 
formed  crystals  in  the  Manilla  and  Namoi  rivers,  County  Darling.  Inter- 

•Tb«re  were  traces  of  phosphoric  oxide. 
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esting  concretions  occur  in  the  §unny  Corner  silver  fields,  on  Mitchel's 
Creek,  in  which  the  vein  stufl"  is  black,  green,  brown,  and  red.  Some  of 
these  veins  are  from  40  to  50  feet  in  width.  Professor  Liveridge  states  that 
in  some  respects  these  concretions  of  iron  pyrites  resemble  the  calcareous 
concretions  of  the  London  clay  known  as  septaria  and  used  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  hydraulic  cement.  Well-formed  cubes,  partially  decomposed  in  brown 
hematite,  are  common  in  many  deposits  with  gold,  and  are  known  to  the 
miners  by  the  name  of  the  "devil's  dice."  All  the  specimens  of  iron  pyrites 
which  Professor  Liveridge  examined  contained  traces  of  gold,  and  in  some 
instances  gold  was  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Fluted  rhombic  crystals 
occur  with  arsenical  and  common  pyrites  (auriferous)  on  the  Sholehaven 
River. 

There  are  various  other  kinds  of  iron  of  more  or  less  commercial  value 
found  throughout  the  colony.  Chrome  iron  exists  in  abundance  at  Tam- 
worth  and  on  the  Gwydir  River  and  its  tributaries;  also  at  Gordon  Brook, 
Armidale,  etc.  At  Tamworth  there  is  a  vein  of  chrome  iron  40  feet  thick, 
specimens  of  which  showed,  upon  analysis,  64.72  per  cent,  of  chromium 
sesquioxide  and  21.11  per  cent,  of  iron  protoxide.  Professor  Liveridge 
states  that  this  vein  could  be  easily  and  profitably  worked.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle, however,  to  the  working  of  chromium  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  kind 
of  iron  in  the  colony,  is  the  high  cost  of  labor. 

Rich  seams  of  magnetic  iron  ore  are  found  at  the  iron-stone  mountain,  Port 
Stephens,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  harbor,  80  miles  northeast  of  Sydney. 
Mr.  T.  W.  E.  David,  Government  geological  surveyor  of  New  South  Wales, 
has  recently  made  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  on  the  Port  Stephens 
iron-stone  mountain.  He  states  that  the  prospecting  board  have  made  a  number 
of  openings  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  ore  bed  in  straight  to  the  dip. 
The  extent  of  the  dip  has  not  yet  been  defined.  The  samples  obtained  from 
it  show  a  large  percentage  of  metal.  These,  however,  were  obtained  from  the 
outcrop,  which  are  usually  somewhat  richer  in  iron  than  those  taken  from  a 
depth,  owing  to  the  iron  in  the  surface  ore  having  become  concentrated 
through  the  action  of  the  weather,  which  leads  to  a  constant  dissolving  and 
reprecipitation  of  iron  near  the  surface.  In  this  process  the  impurities  of 
the  ore  (sand,  clay,  etc.)  follow  it  a  short  distance  down  toward  the  dip, 
and,  consequently,  enrich  it.    The  report  says : 

There  is  a  fall  of  between  300  and  400  feet  from  the  various  outcrops  of  the  iron  stone  bed 
here  to  sea  level.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  intervening  between  the  iron  stone  mountain 
and  the  Kama  wharf  is  either  flat  or  undulating,  becoming  rocky  and  broken  until  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  iron-stone.  There  is  abundance  of  good  timber  in  the  locality,  so  that 
there  would  be  Utile  difficulty  in  constructing  a  train  line  or  railway  line  from  the  mountain 
to  the  Karua  River.  The  formation  in  which  the  iron-stone  occurs  is  the  "  rhacopteris  beds," 
which  are  probably  of  lower  carboniferous  age,  and  are  certainly  older  and  underlie  the  Greta 
coal-measures,  and  have  never  yet  themselves  been  proved  to  contain  productive  coal  seams. 
The  outcrop  of  the  bed  was  traced  by  me  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  an  intrusive  felstonc,  while  to  the  south  it  apparently  thins  out.  It  is  more  than 
probable  Uiat  the  prospecting  trenches  will  prove  it  to  extend  still  further  in  this  direction.  It 
is  also  nearly  certain  that  its  continuation  still  further  north  will  be  discovered  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  dike  of  felstone,  as  the  same  bed  of  iron  ore  is  known  to  occur  at  Bowral  and  to 
the  west  and  cast  of  Stroud,  the  bed  dipping  under  Stroud  from  the  west,  then  rising  again 
to  the  surface  to  the  east  of  Stroud,  so  that  it  lies  in  a  complete  trough  or  basin.  A  partial 
section  of  the  bed,  in  two  places  where  it  is  obtainable  in  trenches  already  cut,  shows  that  its 
thickness  varies  from  3  to  4  feet.  The  dip  is  southwesterly  at  from  200  to  300.  Assum- 
ing that  the  bed  maintains  an  average  thickness  of  3  feet  for  a  distance  of,  say,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  dip,  and  that  the  average  yield  of  ore  is,  say,  one  quarter  less  than  it  is  at  the  sur- 
face, the  t  tal  quantity  of  metallic  iron  here  would  be,  roughly,  800,000  tons,  equal  to  5,000 
tons  |»cr  acre.  This  estimate  is,  of  course,  only  very  approximate,  and  is  subject  to  correction 
when  a  truer  estimate  can  be  formed  upon  the  completion  of  the  present  prospecting  operations. 
At  the  iron-stone  mountain  the  ore  bed  dips  towards  the  west,  but  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  the  dip  changes  presistently  to  the  east,  so  that  the  iron  ore  should  rise  to  the  surface 
again  in  this  direction,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  prospect  here  for  its  western  outcrop. 

The  report  further  states : 

The  iron-stone  mountain  is  interl>edded  with  thick  masses  of  volcanic  sandstone  (arkose), 
composed  of  tufaccous  material  ejected  during  volcanic  eruptions,  intermixed  with  sand. 
The  ore  l»ed  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  mechanical  concentration  of  the  minute  crystals 
of  magnetic  iron  contained  in  the  tufaceous  sandstone  by  the  agency  of  sea-water  acting  on  a 
l«each,  which  has  thus  produced  a  beach  wash  of  magnetic  iron-sand  of  lower  carboniferous 
age,  similar  to  that  which  is  at  present  being  formed  at  Taranaki,  in  New  Zealand.  That 
this  is  the  true  origin  of  this  bed  of  iron  ore  is  also  proved  by  the  presence  of  titanic  acid, 
the  analysis  showing  that  there  is  as  much  as  7.30  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid  present,  which  is 
equal  to  from  16  to  17  per  cent,  of  titaniferous  iron.  The  analysis  by  Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye, 
F.  C  S.,  shows  that  there  is  18.70  per  cent,  of  silica  and  5.28  per  cent,  of  alumina  present. 
The  presence  of  so  much  silica  would  certainly  make  the  ore  a  refractory  one  to  smelt,  and 
its  treatment  would  be  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  presence  of  so  much  titanifer- 
ous iron.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy  limestone  and  a  small  bed  of 
imre  limestone  close  to  the  dejxisit  of  magnetic  iron-stone,  and  this  would  serve  as  a  flux 
should  it  be  decided  to  attempt  to  smelt  the  iron-stune  on  the  ground.  The  value  of  this 
deposit  will  depend  on  (l)  its  yield  of  metallic  iron  at  a  depth  (this  will  be  proved  by  the 
analysis  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  ore  at  a  depth  as  exposed  in  the  ends  of  the  cuttings,  for 
which  aid  has  been  granted  out  of  the  presiding  vote);  (2)  its  average  thickness,  as  will  be 
proved  by  the  trenches,  for  which  similar  aid  has  been  given  ;  (3)  on  the  possibility  of  smelt- 
ing successfully  an  ore  which  contains  so  much  silica  and  titanic  acid,  so  as  to  produce  from 
it  a  marketable  quality  of  iron. 

The  richness  of  the  New  South  Wales  iron  ores  has  been  for  a  long  time 
well  known  and  acknowledged  by  experts;  but  the  high  cost  of  labor,  as 
previously  mentioned,  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  working  the  deposits 
economically,  and  then,  in  addition,  there  is  the  heavy  expense  connected 
with  the  erection  of  smelting  works.  Moreover,  the  value  of  iron,  on  account 
of  its  bulk,  is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  other  metals;  but,  notwith- 
standing these  obstacles,  several  syndicates  have  been  formed  here  and  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  ores.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  member  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament,  who  visited  England  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  has  just  succeeded  in  forming  a  syndicate  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  working  the  ores  at  Wallerawang  and  Wollongong.  Mr.  Mitchell 
Mates  that  much  of  the  ore  at  those  places  is  richer  than  that  imported  into 
England  from  Spain.  When  iron-works  were  first  started  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mines  was  $15  per  ton.    It  can  be  obtained  at 
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97  cents  j)er  ton  now.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  no  aid  will  be  required  from 
the  Government  either  by  bonuses,  import  duties,  or  privileges  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  that  the  usual  colonial  rate  of  wages  will  be  paid  to  the  miners. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  while  in  Europe,  secured  the  services  of  a  Scotch  iron  expert 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  iron-making  capabilities  of  New  South 
Wales.  This  expert,  after  visiting  all  the  principal  places  where  iron  is  found, 
reported  very  favorably  in  regard  to  them.  He  said  that  he  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  iron  could  be  manufactured  at  a  profit  without  reducing  wages  or 
interfering  with  the  eight-hour  system.  He  does  not,  however,  advise  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  industry  until  a  better  understanding  can  be 
arrived  at  between  capital  and  labor  than  at  present  exists  in  Australia. 
There  are,  however,  many  here  who  contend  that,  leaving  the  labor  question 
out  altogether,  it  will  be  impossible  to  manufacture  iron  and  steel  without 
the  assistance  of  an  import  tax,  which,  it  is  said,  should  not  be  less  than 
£9-73  Per  ton-  Through  the  help  of  the  duty  on  wire-netting  ($7.30  a 
ton)  the  colony  is  enabled  to  manufacture  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
wire  used  here  for  fencing.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  if  this  duty  were  removed, 
the  price  of  netting  would  be  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is. 
The  fact  is  often  cited  that,  when  bar-iron  is  worth  only  £38.88  per  ton  in 
London,  it  can  not  be  purchased  in  Sydney  for  less  than  £63.  It  is  con- 
tended that  the  freight  charges  are  light,  and  that  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
the  article  should  command  such  a  high  price  in  a  free  port.  Plates  are 
quoted  in  London  at  £38.88  per  ton;  the  quotation  here  is  from  $65.44  to 
$68,  and  it  is  said  that  these  prices  would  not  be  exceeded  if  the  articles 
were  made  here.  It  is  also  said  that  an  enormous  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  sprung  up  in  the  United  States  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  world,  chiefly 
through  the  exaction  of  import  duties,  which  have  so  cheapened  the  product 
that  the  country  is  not  only  able  to  supply  her  own  wants,  but  those  of  her 
neighbors. 

IKON  IMPORTS. 

The  great  bulk  of  iron  imports  comes  from  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  only  furnishing  a  very  small  quantity.  The  value  of  the  total  imports 
of  iron  and  steel,  exclusive  of  machinery,  hardware,  etc.,  into  New  South 
Wales  during  the  year  1S89  was  £2,138,278.  The  subjoined  table  shows 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  of  galvanized  iron  and  gal- 
vanized manufactures  into  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  from  1885  to 
1889,  inclusive: 
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Of  the  imports  for  1889,  $147,270  consisted  of  pig-iron,  $596,555  of 
iron  and  steel  pipes,  $65,975  of  other  castings;  $706,485  of  bar,  rod,  plate, 
and  sheet  iron  ;  $102,630  of  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  screws;  $401,345  of  other 
wrought,  $67,945  of  iron  and  steel  tanks,  $70,220  of  safes  and  doors, 
$512,785  of  wire,  $363,930  of  galvanized  manufactures,  and  $15,735  of  wire- 
netting. 

HARDWARE. 

The  value  of  hardware  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  1889  was 
$2,382,205,  against  $2,142,290  for  the  year  1888.  Of  the  imports  for  1889, 
Great  Britain  shipped  direct  to  the  value  of  $1,582,005,  besides  a  consider- 
able quantity  by  way  of  Victoria  and  the  other  colonies;  the  United  States 
furnished  direct  $396,980.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  nails  during  the 
same  period  was  $141,940;  of  these,  Great  Britain  supplied  direct  $75,215 
and  the  United  States  only  $10,865.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  machinery 
was  $2,313,835,  of  which  Great  Britain  sent  direct  $1,277,365  and  the 
United  States  $265,700.  The  value  of  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments imported  was  $333,845,  of  which  $97,445  came  direct  from  Great 
Britain  and  $28,515  from  the  United  States.  The  value  of  fire-arms  and 
ammunition  was  $775,920;  of  these,  $167,615  consisted  of  guns,  of  which 
Great  Britain  sent  $100,095  antl  tlie  United  States  $34,605.  The  value  of 
the  shot  imported  was  $55,270,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain. 
A  small  quantity  of  shot  is  made  in  Victoria,  where  there  is  a  shot-tower  150 
feet  high.  It  was  formerly  only  80  feet  high,  but  that  height  was  insufficient 
for  the  manufacture  of  chilled  shot.  A  Victorian  firm  has  also  undertaken 
the  manufacture  of  cartridges.  The  factory  is  situated  at  Saltwater  River, 
and  is  known  as  the  Colonial  Ammunition  Company.  The  first  samples  of 
their  work  were  delivered  to  the  defense  department  in  Melbourne  in  Octo- 
ber last,  and  were  tested  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  board,  in  making  their  report,  said : 

A  number  of  rounds  were  taken  indiscriminately  and  fired  by  selected  shots.  At  500 
yards  four  trials  of  ten  rounds  each  showed  a  mean  deviation  of  0.71,  0.87,  0.90,  and  1.21 
feet,  respectively,  and  at  800  yards  one  trial  of  nine  rounds  gave  a  mean  deviation  of  1.94  feet- 
In  comparison  with  the  latter, ten  rounds  of  imperial  ammunition  were  fired  by  the  same 
shot,  and  the  mean  deviation  found  to  be  I.40  feet.  The  500  yard  range  is  considered  the  best 
for  testing  either  rifles  or  cartridges,  anil,  though  the  limit  of  mean  deviation  for  the  latter  is  not 
laid  down  in  the  musketry  regulations,  it  is  fixed  for  the  former  at  1 .25  feet.  As  none  of  the 
tests  at  this  distance  gave  a  greater  mean  deviation  than  1. 21  feet,  and  as  the  day  was  un- 
suitable— the  wind  being  very  strong  and  variable  both  in  strength  and  direction — the  results 
were  satisfactory.  Twenty  rounds  were  opened  and  examined  in  detail,  in  all  of  which 
the  bullet  was  found  to  be  from  2  to  3  grains  under  the  prescribed  weight  (4S0  grains)  5 
but  this  was  not  considered  of  serious  impoitance.  In  six  of  the  twenty  cartridges  the  charge 
of  powder  was  correct  (85  grains),  while  five  were  outside  the  limit  of  I  grain  allowed  each 
way  by  the  board  as  a  reasonable  Margin.  Twenty  rounds  of  imperial  and  ten  rounds  of 
Kynoch's  ammunition  were  also  examined  by  way  of  comparison.  Of  the  former,  only  one 
round  was  found  to  be  outside  the  margin  mentioned  regarding  the  powder,  while  the  bullets 
were  practically  the  same  as  in  the  colonial.  Four  of  the  Kynoch  cartridges  contained  the 
rx  act  quantity  of  powder  (85  grains),  the  remaining  four  varying  only  half  a  grain.  The 
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new  company's  cases  were  not  so  well  rolled  as  the  others  mentioned,  and  there  appeared  a 
defect  in  the  lining  or  in  the  lacquer  used.  Neither  were  the  packets  so  well  done  up  as  the 
iinj>erial  packets.  In  concluding,  the  board  was  of  opinion  that  the  cartridges  were  serviceable 
for  ordinary  military  purposes,  but  that  the  defects  mentioned  should  be  pointed  out  and  their 
remedy  insisted  upon  in  future  supplies.  These  recommendations  have  been  concurred  in  by 
the  military  commandant. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  cutlery  into  New  South  Wales  during  1889 
was  £216,815.  Of  tms  amount,  only  £3,930  came  direct  from  the  United 
States.  There  ought  to  be  a  steadily  increased  demand  for  American  cut- 
lery in  these  colonies,  and  several  firms  who  have  imported  such  articles 
from  the  United  States  speak  in  high  terms  of  them,  especially  of  the  Amer- 
ican shears  and  scissors.  Indeed,  their  superiority,  to  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  London  Engineer,  is  readily  acknowledged  in  En- 
gland.   The  Engineer  says: 

A  trade  which  at  one  time  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  dying  industries  is  again  reviving 
rapidly — that  in  scissors.  German  competition  has  been  excessively  keen  in  scissors  for  do- 
mestic use,  particularly  those  in  the  cheaper  qualities.  The  Americans  beat  both  English 
and  German  in  the  tailors'  scissors,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  branch.  American- 
made  tailors'  scissors  are  preferred  even  in  Sheffield. 

The  value  of  dental  tools  and  material  imported  during  1889  was  £23,650; 
of  this  amount,  £11,260  was  received  from  Great  Britain  and  £12,290  from 
the  United  States.  Railway  material  to  the  amount  of  £491,350  was  im- 
ported during  the  same  period,  the  United  States  contributing  only  £14,690, 
the  remainder  coming  from  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  gas-fittings  im- 
ported was  £226,175;  and  of  lamp  ware  £101,255;  of  this,  £42,390  was 
from  Great  Britain  and  £33,195  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  of 
lamp  ware  have  declined  since  1885,  when  the  value  was  £189,375  ;  in  1886 
they  were  £165,680. 

Among  the  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  for  which  there  is  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  mention  should  be  made  of  spades,  shovels, 
hoes,  rakes,  vertical  and  circular  saws,  carving  tools,  chisels,  planes,  ice- 
clippers,  ice-cream  freezers,  ice-boxes,  plated  ware,  brass  castings  and  rock 
drills,  axes,  door  hinges,  punches,  pipe  cutters,  etc.  In  regard  to  axes,  it 
may  be  well  to  note  here  the  very  fair  imitations  of  American  axes  by  James 
Howarth  &  Son  ;  but  in  small  and  medium  sized  axes  this  firm's  manufacture 
is  a  long  way  behind  the  American  ax  both  in  price  and  quality.  The 
British  manufacturers  have  not  yet  tried  their  hands  at  the  deep-cutting 
groove  ax  that  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  this  market.  This  pat- 
tern of  ax  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  popular.  It  does  not  bind  in 
the  timber,  but  is  easily  withdrawn. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  locomotives  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  this  colony  give 
very  general  satisfaction.  They  not  only  command  the  requirements  of  the 
railway  traffic  better  than  others,  but  were  secured  at  considerable  less  cost 
and  in  much  shorter  time  than  those  manufactured  in  Fngland ;  but  for  some 
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reason  the  contracts  were  not  renewed,  and,  when  the  New  South  Wales  Gov- 
ernment advertised  for  tenders  for  fifty  locomotives  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  no  offers  came  from  the  United  States;  and,  after  vainly 
trying  to  secure  their  manufacture  in  the  colony,  the  Government  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  offer  of  an  English  firm  for  their  manufacture  at  $18,250  each 
delivered  in  Sydney.  Twenty  tank-engines  have  also  been  ordered  from 
England  at  a  cost  of  $  13,000  each. 

PRICES  OF  IRON  AND  HARDWARE. 

Notwithstanding  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  commerce  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  labor  strike,  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all  kinds  of  iron 
and  hardware.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  prices  ran  up  to  enormously 
high  figures,  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1889.  Merchants,  however,  were  somewhat  shy  of  handling  either 
iron  or  hardware  on  account  of  the  speculative  character  of  the  market. 
The  advance  in  price,  it  is  said,  was  not  warranted  by  any  natural  condition, 
either  of  higher  cost  of  production  or  of  excessively  reduced  stocks.  A 
check  was  given  to  this  kind  of  speculation,  and  the  market  assumed  a  health- 
ier tone.  The  present  quotations  are  as  follows:  H.  B.,  $63.26;  Nether- 
ton's,  $65.69 ;  sheet-iron,  $68.13;  hoop-iron,  $65.69;  fencing  wire,  $55.96 
for  No.  8  and  $58.40  for  No.  10;  wire  nails  (4  inch),  $3.77  per'ewt.  There 
is  no  duty  charged  on  nails  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  shipments  of  large  quantities  of  bar,  rod,  and  other  kinds  of  iron 
from  the  United  States  to  London  has  attracted  general  attention  here,  and 
is  thought  to  be  remarkable,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  heavy 
demand  in  America  for  iron  and  steel  for  the  construction  of  railways  and 
naval  vessels. 

STEAM  COMMUNICATION  WITH  NEW  YORK. 

The  great  length  of  time  required  to  obtain  iron  and  hardware  from  the 
United  States  by  means  of  the  slow-sailing  old  wooden  vessels  has  induced 
importers  to  have  their  goods  sent  to  London  and  reshipped  from  thence  to 
these  colonies.  Articles  shipped  in  that  way  do  not  show  in  the  customs 
returns  and  are  there  set  down  as  British  produce.  Recently  a  line  of  steam- 
ships has  been  established  by  the  Australian  and  American  Shipping  Com- 
pany to  sail  from  New  York  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  voyage  will  be 
by  way  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  will  occupy  less  time  than  by  way  of  Lon- 
don. This  line  of  steamers  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  American  iron 
and  hardware  trade,  as  importers  will  not  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  de- 
lay and  expense  of  transshipment.  It  will  be  difficult  at  first  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn cargo,  and  the  steamers  will  probably  have  to  load  for  intermediate 
ports  and  return  thence  to  the  United  States. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  November  25,  zBgo. 
No.  124  7- 
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RUSSIAN  TARIFF  AND  INDUSTRIES.* 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

According  to  recent  official  publications,  Russia  possessed  in  1 88  7  a  total 
of  21,247  factories,  giving  a  yearly  output  of  1,120,250,000  rubles,  or 
$560,125,000.  In  keeping  an  account  of  omissions,  which  are  inevitable  in 
such  calculations,  the  industries  placed  under  the  excise  system,  namely,  the 
exploitation  of  mines,  the  construction  of  vessels,  as  well  as  the  small  indus- 
tries, numbering  54,468  establishments  in  1887,  and  the  industries  in  villages, 
the  annual  output  of  Russian  industry  in  its  totality  amounts  to  at  least 
1750,000,000,  and  more  than  a  million  workmen  are  employed  by  these 
factories  and  various  works. 

On  examining  the  degree  of  influence  of  the  tariff  on  the  advance  of  in- 
dustry, it  appears  that  this  influence  is  most  favorable,  as  proved  by  the  data 
found  in  another  official  publication,  which  refers  to  the  Russian  manufact- 
uring industry  for  the  period  of  1867  to  1888,  that  is  to  say,  the  epoch  pos- 
terior to  the  revision  of  the  customs  tariffs  and  to  the  introduction  of  duties 
levied  in  gold  money. 

One  observes  an  absolute  reduction  of  production  in  very  few  branches 
of  Russian  industry,  and  that  reduction  is  generally  found  in  specialties  which 
had  never  attained  large  proportions.  To  illustrate :  The  production  of  can- 
dles, tar  and  turpentine,  cast-iron,  silver  and  lead,  horse-hair,  down,  and 
pencils  is  decreased,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the  production  of  fire-arms 
has  also  decreased,  because  of  the  fact  that  orders  made  for  arms  at  the  three 
manufacturing  establishments  of  fire-arms  of  the  country  have  been  smaller. 

There  are  also  other  branches  of  industry  which  have  not  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  and  to  that  of  the  Russian  railway 
communications.  For  instance,  stearine,  wax,  tallow,  soap,  and  cosmetics, 
in  a  space  of  twenty  years,  have  only  increased  from  $3,750,000  to  $4,000,- 
000.  Since  1880  a  general  decrease  of  these  articles  has  been  observed. 
There  is  also  little  development  in  the  production  of  matting,  joinery,  the 
casting  of  copper  and  bells,  in  jewelry,  pottery,  articles  of  leather  and  papier- 
mache,  cables,  carriages,  conserves,  and  vinegar.  The  manufacture  of  hats 
and  of  musical  instruments  had  advanced  up  to  the  year  1879;  since  then 
these  industries  have  gradually  declined.  As  seen,  these  arc  secondary 
branches,  whereas  the  principal  branches  of  Russian  industry  have  all  made 
enormous  progress  during  the  last  twenty  years,  or  since  the  appearance  of 
the  principles  of  protective  tariff. 

The  protection  granted  to  chemical  products  and  to  dye  works  is  not  con- 
siderable, and  still  in  this  space  of  time  this  specialty,  Poland  excluded,  has 
increased  from  $2,308,500  to  $7,653,500;  and,  if  the  provinces  of  the 
Vistula  are  joined  to  those  of  Russia  proper,  the  increase  amounts  to 

•Based  upon  official  statfsUcs  and  upon  a  leading  article  in  the  Novla  Vremla  (New  Times),  of  St.  Pe- 
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£8,445,000.  There  is  great  progress  to  be  seen,  also,  in  the  manufacture  of 
saltpeter.  Matches  have  risen  from  $228,500  to  £1,824,500;  and  even 
wax  candles,  in  view  of  the  decrease  of  the  product  of  wax,  show  an  im- 
portant increase.  The  production  of  naphtha  has  increased  in  twenty-three 
years  from  999,000  poods,  or  17,982  tons,  to  more  than  3,600,000  tons,  be- 
sides £9,000,000  worth  of  mineral  oil  and  over  72,000  tons  of  mineral  grease. 

The  production  of  sawn  timber  has  more  than  doubled  since  1874,  and, 
including  Poland,  it  amounts  to  about  £10,750,000.  The  industry  of  differ- 
ent metals  has  also  increased;  thus,  cast-iron  has  risen  from  306,000  tons  to 
720,000  tons,  and  silver  and  lead  from  198,000  tons  to  630,000  tons.  The 
production  of  machinery  has  almost  quadrupled,  and  actually  amounts  to 
over  £27,000,000.  The  result  is  almost  the  same  in  the  case  of  copper  and 
bronze  articles,  and  nails  and  wire  product  have  increased  tenfold  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  progress  of  the  Russian  metal- 
lurgical industry  is  due  to  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  products. 
The  production  of  gold  has  increased  from  59,400  pounds  to  77*328  pounds 
(English);  that  of  platinum,  from  3,924  pounds  to  5,976  pounds;  common 
salt,  from  796,068  tons  to  1,271,988  tons;  and  coal,  from  480,528  tons  to 
5,698,656  tons.  Ten  years  ago  Russia  produced  no  manganese,  whereas 
to-day  72,000  tons  are  produced.  The  production  of  cement  and  alabaster 
has  more  than  doubled ;  the  result  is  the  same  for  porcelain  and  Delft-ware, 
glassware,  crystal,  and  mirrors. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  how  the  production  of  paper  pulp  has  increased  in 
the  last  ten  years,  rising  from  an  industry  of  only  £14,000  to  £344,500,  while 
that  of  paper  has  increased  from  £2,500,000  to  £8,500,000.  Wall-paper  has 
not  prospered  so  well,  and  still  its  production  has  increased  from  £203,500 
to  £706,500. 

If  the  production  of  leather  has  increased  only  two  and  a  half  times,  that 
of  India  rubber  has  increased  from  £356,000  to  £4,750,000. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  question. is  this  great  progress 
in  the  production  of  the  principal  manufactures,  for  which  vast  sales 
exist  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  the  bordering  countries.  The  wool  manufacto- 
ries have  increased  their  output  during  the  last  twenty  years  from  £1,250,000 
to  £10,000,000;  those  of  woolen  tissues  have  increased  their  production 
threefold,  or  £18,500,000,  and  those  of  woolen  cloths  from  £17,000,000  to 
over  £23,000,000.  There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  and  carpets  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  industry  is  still  more  striking.  The  cotton- 
mills  have  brought  their  production  from  £21,000,000  up  to  £66,750,000. 
The  production  of  cotton  tissues  has  increased  from  £15,000,000  to  over 
£78,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cotton-mills  has 
fallen  during  the  last  ten  years  from  632  to  339.  The  production  of  cotton 
prints  has  also  increased  from  £15,000,000  to  £75,000,000,  although  the 
number  of  mills  has  fallen  from  714  to  311  by  means  of  company  consolida- 
tions, the  larger  establishments,  here  as  elsewhere,  gradually  absorbing  the 
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smaller.    The  product  of  wadding  is  to-day  six  times  greater  than  it  was  fif 
teen  years  ago. 

The  cotton  industry  in  no  way  affects  the  industry  of  flax,  a  leading 
Russian  product.  The  production  of  flax  yarn  in  the  Russian  provinces  alone 
has  increased  in  ten  years  from  $2, 500,000  to  $6,500,000,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  employed  has  doubled,  whereas  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  this 
industry  has  increased  100  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  Great  progress  is  also 
to  be  noticed  in  the  production  of  oil-cloth,  of  fancy  trimming,  and  this  en- 
tire line  of  goods.  The  production  of  silk  fabric  also  increased  from  $2,000,- 
000  to  $6,250,000. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry  ob- 
tained by  a  protective  tariff  prevents'the  advance  of  agricultural  industry  has 
been  many  times  discussed,  and  it  is  generally  believed — in  fact,  proved — 
by  some  economists  that  many  of  the  branches  of  rural  economy  have  im- 
proved under  this  system.  The  production  of  flour,  for  instance,  has  in- 
creased within  the  last  ten  years  from  $38,500,000  to  $82,500,000;  that  of 
oat-meal  has  quadrupled.  There  is  also  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  starch,  yeast,  cheese,  chicory,  mustard,  macaroni,  mineral  waters,  and 
potash,  while  butter  has  increased  from  $3,500,000  to  $7,000,000,  and  con- 
fections from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  But  the  triumph  of  the  protective 
system  in  Russia  is  the  sugar  industry,  which  did  not  exist  at  all  fifty  years 
ago,  and  which  in  1885  consumed  6, 120,000  tons  of  beet  roots  and  employed 
93,395  workmen.  Formerly  foreign  sugar  cost  double  the  price  that  Russian 
sugar  now  costs. 

A  very  important  question,  that  of  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  agricultural 
machines  imported,  is  now  under  discussion  by  the  tariff  committee.  This 
committee  has  had  placed  before  it  several  projects  concerning  the  raising  of 
the  tariff  on  these  machines,  which  at  present  pay  a  duty  of  70  copecks,  or 
about  47  cents,  per  pood,  or  36  pounds. 

Mr.  Afanassiew  would  have  the  tariff  raised  to  1.40  gold  rubles  per  pood. 
The  committee  of  the  Moscow  Exchange  has  petitioned  that  the  tariff  be 
raised  to  2.50  and  3.50  gold  rubles  per  pood,  the  latter  duty  to  be  levied 
on  all  machines  weighing  less  than  3,600  j)ounds,  so  that  it  would  affect 
for  the  greatest  part  the  implements  of  first  necessity  required  for  agriculture. 

It  appears  that  all  the  agricultural  societies  questioned  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  exchange  committees  of  the  towns  of  Kharkov,  Odessa,  Riga,  and 
Revel,  have  pronounced  themselves  against  any  eventual  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  agricultural  machines. 

According  to  calculations  made  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Poltava, 
the  increase  in  the  tariff  proposed  by  Mr.  Afanassiew  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  tax  on  rural  economy  of  2*4  copecks  per  bushel  of  cereals  or  15  copecks 
per  acre  of  land  plowed.  The  tariff  on  agricultural  machines,  as  it  is  now, 
absorbs  6.4  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  of  land  and  is  equivalent  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  land-tax.  The  Free  Economic  Society  considers 
this  imposition  as  being  still  more,  viz,  206  metallic  copecks  per  pood.  If 
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Mr.  Afanassiew's  project  were  adopted,  it  would  amount  to  3.41  metallic 
copecks. 

Agriculture  is  already  heavily  imposed  with  the  existing  tariff.  The  tariff 
on  scythes  alone,  which  every  agricultural  laborer  must  possess,  costs  the 
country  more  than  $1,000,000,  as  scythes  of  Russian  manufacture  are  so 
defective  that  they  are  seldom  employed. 

It  would  seem  from  the  data  given  in  this  report  that  the  high  protective 
tariff  system  in  force  for  many  years  past  in  Russia  has  naturally  improved  the 
condition  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  all  other  prime  industries  of  the  country,  so 
much  that  the  committees  of  finance  and  of  home  industry  are  said  to  be 
seriously  discussing  the  question  of  raising  the  existing  schedule  of  duties  on 
imports  in  the  line  of  every  important  industry. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  November  27,  7800. 


COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

From  official  documents,  mainly  Parliamentary  papers,  I  have  gathered 
the  accompanying  summary  of  existing  regulations  affecting  commercial  trav- 
elers in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  with  such  a  paper  it  is  perhaps 
well  to  record  a  decision,  interesting  alike  to  commercial  travelers  and  their 
employers,  given  by  Lord  Justice  Lopes  in  the  court  of  appeal,  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  in  July,  1889,  and  apparently  not  published  in  the  reg- 
ular law  reports. 

The  plaintiff  agreed  with  the  defendants  to  introduce  customers,  the  plain- 
tiff to  be  paid  a  commission  upon  all  orders  executed  by  the  defendants  re- 
ceived from  such  customers  and  paid  for  by  them.  The  plaintiff  introduces 
customers.  The  defendants  subsequently  dismiss  the  plaintiff,  but  execute 
and  are  paid  for  orders  from  such  customers  after  the  dismissal.  The  judges 
decided  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  all  commissions  on  orders  given  by 
customers  introduced  by  him  to  defendants,  executed  by  the  latter  and  paid 
for  by  the  customers,  although  such  orders  were  given  after  plaintiff  ceased 
to  be  in  defendants'  employ.  It  was  also  decided  that  defendants  were  not 
bound  to  pay  commissions  upon  orders  obtained  from,  and  paid  for  by,  cus- 
tomers introduced  by  plaintiff  after  he,  the  plaintiff,  ceased  to  be  in  the  de- 
fendants' employ. 

The  question  was  as  to  the  true  construction  of  certain  words  in  two  let- 
ters from  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff,  viz: 

As  regards  your  commission,  we  hereby  agree  to  allow  you  iyi  per  cent,  upon  all  orders 
executed  by  us  and  paid  for  by  the  customers  arising  from  your  introduction. 
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Under  this  agreement  the  plaintiff  introduced  customers  from  1879  down 
to  February  i,  1888,  and  a  considerable  trade  resulted  to  the  defendants. 
The  plaintiff  was  then  summarily  dismissed,  the  defendants  continuing  to  do 
business  with  his  customers  and  at  the  same  time  declining  to  give  him  any 
commission.  No  claim  was  raised  on  this  occasion  as  to  the  past  commission, 
the  only  question  being  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  commission  on  business  done  by  the  defendants  after 
February  1,  1888,  with  customers  introduced  by  him  before  that  time,  or 
whether  all  right  to  future  commissions  ceased  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal. 
The  plaintiff  contended  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  he  was  to  receive 
commission  in  respect  of  all  orders  executed  by  the  defendants  and  paid  for 
by  their  customers  arising  from  his  introduction,  not  only  during  the  time 
he  was  in  their  employment,  but  afterwards;  that, J  whatever  might  justify 
them  in  dismissing  him — in  effect  preventing  him  from  introducing  new  cus- 
tomers after  dismissal — he  was,  and  always  would  be,  entitled  to  commission 
on  all  orders  executed  and  paid  for  by  customers  introduced  previous  to  dis- 
missal.   The  fact  of  introduction  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  that. 

The  defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  this  agreement  applied  only 
to  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  in  their  employment,  and  that,  as  soon  as  that 
employment  was  terminated,  they  were  no  longer  liable  to  pay  commissions, 
even  although  the  orders  arose  from  the  introduction  of  the  plaintiff ;  that  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  defendants  if  they  were  bound  during  the 
life  of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  these  commissions,  the  plaintiff  having  ceased  to 
be  in  their  employment. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  he  was  impressed  at 
first  by  the  view  that  when  the  agreement  terminated  it  would  be  a  hardship 
for  the  defendants  to  have  to  account  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff's  lawyer 
had  said,  however,  that  no  such  hardship  existed,  because  they  were  not 
obliged  to  execute  those  orders  which  arose  from  the  plaintiff's  introduction. 
That  suggestion  was  weighty  and  cogent,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  commission,  provided  the  order  arose  from 
his  introduction,  although  the  employment  had  terminated. 

From  this  judgment  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  there 
dismissed. 

A  similar  case  has  just  been  settled  here  without  going  into  court.  Plain- 
tiff agreed  with  defendant  to  introduce  customers,  for  which  the  former  was 
to  be  paid  by  commission.  Subsequently  defendant  dismissed  plaintiff,  who 
claimed  commission  on  all  orders  from  customers  introduced  by  him,  plain- 
tiff, and  executed.  Defendant  refused  to  satisfy  the  claim,  but  eventually, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  solicitor,  agreed  to  pay  the  commission  up  to 
the  time  of  dismissal  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims.  Plaintiff  refused  this  offer, 
and,  finally,  defendant  paid  the  commission  up  to  date  of  issue  of  writ  with- 
out reservation. 

There  are  more  than  sixty  thousand  commercial  travelers  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    In  1 B 45  an  institution  was  founded  by  them  at  Pinner  for  the 
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"clothing,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased, 
and  the  children  of  necessitous,  commercial  travelers."  This  institution  is 
supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  sum  of  $45,°oo  is  raised 
annually  for  its  maintenance. 

THOS.  H.  SHERMAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool ',  December  ij,  i8qo. 


REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 
[Inclosurc  In  Consul  Shaman's  report.) 

Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain  commercial  travelers,  as  such,  have  no  fees  to  pay,  and  are  not  required 
to  take  out  licenses,  whether  traveling  for  English  or  foreign  houses.  The  following  particu- 
lars as  to  the  regulations  respecting  the  admission  of  patterns  and  samples  imported  by  com- 
mercial travelers  are  copied  from  the  imperial  tariff  for  1890: 

"COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'  PATTERNS  AND  SAMPLES. 

"Declaration  for  the  admission,  duty  free%  of  patterns  and  samples  imported  by  commercial 

travelers ,  signed  at  Berlin  April  1,  i86g. 

"Articles  liable  to  duty  serving  as  patterns  and  samples  which  are  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  by  commercial  travelers  of  the  Zollverein  states,  or  into  the  Zollverein  by  commercial 
travelers  of  Great  Britain,  or  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  French  commercial  travelers,  or 
into  France  or  Algeria  by  commercial  travelers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  henceforth  be 
admitted  free  of  duty,  subject  to  the  following  formalities  requisite  to  insure  their  being  re-ex- 
ported or  placed  under  bond : 

"  (1)  The  officers  of  customs  at  any  port  or  place  at  which  the  patterns  and  samples  may 
be  imported  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  duty  chargeable  thereon,  l  int  amount  must  either 
be  deposited  by  the  commercial  traveler  at  the  custom-house  in  money  or  ample  security 
most  be  given  for  it. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  identification,  each  separate  pattern  or  sample  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
1*  marked  free  of  expense  by  the  affixing  of  a  stamp  or  by  means  of  a  seal  or  leaden  seal 
being  attached  to  it. 

"(3)  A  permit,  or  certificate,  shall  l>e  given  to  the  importer,  which  shall  contain:  (a)  A  list  of 
the  patterns  or  samples  imported,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  also  such  particular  marks 
as  may  be  proper  for  the  purpose  of  identification ;  {b)  a  statement  of  the  duty  chargeable  on  the 
patterns  or  samples,  as  also  whether  the  amount  was  deposited  in  money  or  whether  security  was 
given  for  it;  (r)  a  statement  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  patterns  or  samples  were 
marked ;  (d)  the  appointment  of  a  period,  which,  at  the  utmost,  must  not  exceed  twelve 
month*,  at  the  expiration  of  which,  unless  it  is  proved  that  the  patterns  or  samples  have  been 
previously  re  exported  or  placed  under  bond,  the  amount  of  duty  debited  or  the  amount  re- 
covered under  the  security  given  will  be  carried  to  public  account. 

"  (4)  Patterns  or  samples  may  also  be  re-exported  through  any  other  custom-house  than  the 
one  through  which  they  were  imported. 

"  1 5)  If,  before  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  ( j  d)t  the  patterns  or  samples  should  be 
presented  to  the  custom-house  of  any  port  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  re-exportation  or  being 
placed  in  bond,  the  officers  at  such  port  or  place  must  satisfy  themselves  by  examination 
whether  the  articles  which  are  brought  to  them  are  the  same  as  those  for  which  the  permit  of 
entry  was  granted.    If  there  are  no  objections  fn  this  respect,  the  officers  will  certify  the  re- 
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exportation  or  deposit  in  bond,  and  will  refund  the  duty  which  has  been  deposited,  or  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  discharging  the  security. 

"  Samples  imported  by  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Austro- Hungarian  travelers  are  permitted 
to  be  delivered  duty  free  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  presented  above. 

«  The  board  of  customs  have  approved  of  the  following  regulations  to  govern  the  exportation 
and  subsequent  importation  free  of  duty  of  commercial  travelers'  duty-paid  samples: 

"  ( 1 )  A  specification  in  the  usual  form  is  to  be  made  out  in  duplicate  by  the  exporter  and 
presented  to  the  collector  at  the  port  of  examination  and  shipment,  containing  an  inventory 
of  the  articles  to  be  exported,  specifying  the  nature,  number,  quantity,  marks,  etc.,  and  all 
such  particulars  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  their  indentification  on  return  to  this 
country. 

"  (2)  The  goods  having  been  duly  examined  and  shipped,  the  proper  officer  is  to  sign  both 
specifications,  handing  one  to  the  exporter  or  the  person  having  custody  of  the  goods,  to  be  by 
him  produced  and  given  up  to  the  officers  of  customs  for  cancellation  on  the  return  of  the 
samples,  and  filing  the  second  copy  for  reference. 

"  If  the  samples  be  brought  back  to  this  country  through  a  port  other  than  that  from  which 
thev  were  exoorted.  thev  are  to  be  detained  Dendin?  the  Droduction  of  the  duolicate  SDecitica- 
lion  from  the  port  of  shipment." 

Austria- Hungary.  » 

No  special  license  or  fees  are  required  from  commercial  travelers  when  acting  as  agents  of 
legally  established  houses  in  the  United  States,  but  they  must  show  that  their  employers  com- 
ply with  the  laws  at  home  respecting  taxes,  etc.,  on  their  business. 

Belgium. 

Commercial  travelers  for  foreign  houses  are  subject  to  a  license  fee  of  $4.86.  Samples 
pay  the  same  duty  as  the  merchandise  they  represent ;  but  certain  samples,  especially  tissues, 
when  too  small  for  other  uses,  are  duty  free.  If  of  larger  size  or  whole  pieces  (shawls, 
handkerchiefe,  cravats,  etc.),  they  must  have  their  market  value  destroyed  by  mutilation  l*fore 
admission  duty  free.  Every  sample  of  tissues  exceeding  30  centimes  in  length  throughout  its 
whole  width  is  subject  to  duty.  Other  samples  can  be  temporarily  admitted  free,  their  re- 
exportation to  be  insured  by  compliance  with  certain  requirements 

Bulgaria. 

imo  regulations  exist. 

Denmark. 

(1)  Foreign  merchants  or  commission  houses  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  expose  for  sale 
or  to  sell  goods  or  wares  outside  of  Copenhagen  or  the  Danish  municipal  towns  {Kjtintader) 
either  personally  or  through  travelers. 

(2)  Even  in  Copenhagen  or  the  said  municipal  towns  a  foreigner  is  not  at  liberty  to  offer 
or  sell  goods  to  other  persons  than  such  as  are  licensed  to  transact  business  in  such  goods,  viz, 
merchants  en  gros  (  Grosser  ere)  or  en  d it  ail  (ordinary  merchants,  JCjobm<rnd,  or  other  persons 
that  have  taken  out  the  necessary  licenses),  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  and  other  hcensed 
traders.  To  merchants  the  foreigner  may  only  sell  such  goods  in  which  such  merchants  are 
allowed  to  trade ;  to  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  other  traders  they  may  only  sell  such 
goods  as  these  persons  require  for  their  manufactories  or  trades. 

Accordingly,  it  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  sell  goods  directly  to  the  consumers. 
The  goods  must  not  be  sold  in  smaller  lots  than  what  is  reckoned  as  sale  en  gros  (generally 
not  less  than  J10.72). 

(3)  A  foreign  commercial  traveler  is  bound  to  apply  to  the  custom  house  official  at  the 
first  custom-house  place  where  he  arrives  from  foreign  parts,  and  before  that  official  to  produce 
certificates  from  the  magistracy  at  his  place  of  residence,  showing  whether  it  is  for  his  own 
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account  or  for  the  account  of  others  that  he  intends  to  do  business,  and,  if  for  other  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  the  certificates  must  state  the  names  of  such  other  persons  or  firms. 

The  custom-house  official  shall  then  hand  to  the  traveler  a  certificate,  which  he  must  pre- 
sent to  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the  place  before  making  use  of  it  The  certificate  is 
valid  only  for  one  year,  but  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  l>e  exchanged  for  a  new  certifi- 
cate, also  running  for  one  year.  This  new  certificate  is  to  be  issued  by  the  custom  house 
officer  at  the  place  where  the  traveler  is  dwelling  at  the  time  when  the  first  certificate  expires. 

For  such  certificate  and  for  each  renewal  of  the  same  the  fees  are  $42.88.  If  the  traveler 
represents  more  than  one  firm  or  manufacturer,  he  has  to  pay,  over  and  above  the  $42.88,  a  fee 
of  $21.44  for  each  such  firm  or  manufacturer. 

If  the  firm  is  obliged  during  the  lapse  of  the  year  in  which  the  certificate  is  running  to 
change  their  traveler,  a  new  certificate  may  be  taken  out  by  the  new  traveler  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  without  any  fees  having  to  be  paid. 

(4)  If  the  traveler  is  traveling  about  with  samples,  he  has  to  pay  the  ordinary  customs 
duty  on  such  samples,  and  the  samples  are  to  be  shown  to  the  custom-house  officer.  The 
same  applies  to  sample  books,  etc. 

(5)  On  his  arrival  at  any  town  where  the  traveler  intends  doing  business,  he  is  to  present 
his  certificate  to  the  custom-house  officer  and  to  the  chief  officer  of  police. 

(6)  The  above  enactments  also  apply  to  Danish  subjects  who  are  traveling  for  the  account 
of  foreigners. 

(7)  If,  before  showing  the  certificate  to  the  custom-house  officer  and  the  chief  officer  of 
police,  any  commercial  traveler  should  transact  any  business,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  $4.29. 
For  other  offenses  against  the  above  enactments  (especially  for  transacting  business  without 
taking  out  a  certificate)  the  traveler  is  to  be  fined:  the  first  time, $17.15;  the  second  time, 
$25.73;  the  third  time,  $35.38.  If  he  offends  a  fourth  time,  he  is  both  fined  $35.38,  and, 
moreover,  loses  his  right  of  doing  business,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  police  he  may  be  sent 
out  of  the  country.  Besides  the  above  penalties,  a  traveler  may  be  fined  for  offenses  against 
the  customs  laws  or  for  unlicensed  trading. 

Samples  of  goods  that  are  not  presented  as  the  law  directs  are  to  be  confiscated. 
In  default  of  payment  of  the  fines  the  traveler  may  be  imprisoned  as  a  subsidiary  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Danish  law  with  regard  to  the  non-payment  of 

France. 

No  regulations  exist;  commercial  travelers  of  every  nationality  carry  on  their  business 
without  interference  of  any  kind  and  without  any  payment  of  fees  or  licenses. 

Germany. 

provisions  relating  to  foreign  merchants,  commercial  travelers,  etc.,  published 

IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  CENTRAL  GAZETTE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  OF  NOVEM- 
BER 3,  1883. 

I. — Centrally  speaking. 

(1)  Foreigners  who  desire  to  trade  while  moving  from  place  to  place  require  a  special 
license  for  that  purpose. 

(2)  Foreigners  who  desire  to  carry  on  ordinary  frontier  commerce  by  the  exclusive  sale  of 
raw  materials  appertaining  to  agriculture  or  forestry,  horticulture,  etc.,  or  of  poultry  or  bees 
only,  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  provided  in  the  above  clause  ;  such  a  trade  may,  how- 
ever, be  forbidden  should  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  in  sections  57  (Nos.  I  to  4),  57a,  or 
57*  (Nos.  2  to  4)  of  the  commercial  code  present  itself. 

(3)  As  regards  the  carrying  on  of  any  trade  while  moving  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as 
regards  the  issue,  refusal,  or  withdrawal  of  the  special  license,  the  provisions  laid  down  in 
chapter  3  of  the  commercial  code  shall  be  enforced. 
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(4)  The  issue  of  a  traveling  trade  license  shall  be  refused,  if  there  is  no  necessity  for  mak- 
ing out  such  licenses  for  the  conduct  of  the  trade  in  question  within  the  district  of  the  authori- 
ties (applied  to),  or  as  soon  as  such  licenses  may  have  been  issued  or  extended  {vide  No.  6) 
in  numbers  corresponding  to  the  conditions  of  the  district  over  which  the  said  authorities  have 
the  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  as  regards  the  vocation  of  tinker,  workers  in  lead  and  wires,  etc., 
organ-grinders,  and  bagpipe  players,  a  license  may  only  be  issued  to  such  persons  as  can  prove 
that  they  received  a  license  for  the  same  business  during  the  preceding  year.  Gypsies  shall 
always  be  refused  such  licenses. 

(5)  Foreigners  who  have  either  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  whose  characters 
are  subjects  of  suspicion  to  the  police  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  an  itinerant  trade. 

A  license  which  has  been  issued  may  be  withdrawn,  should  such  considerations  be  raised 
after  its  issue. 

(6)  The  traveling  trade  license  allows  the  possessor,  after  paying  the  fees  imposed  by  the 
Government  of  the  country,  to  carry  on  his  trade  while  moving  from  place  to  place  within 
the  district  of  the  authorities  who  issued  it.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  trade  in  another  district, 
his  license  must  be  extended  by  the  authorities  of  the  district  in  question.  Such  extension 
shall  be  refused  if  [same  as  in  No.  4]. 

Section  58*  of  the  commercial  code  shall  be  applied,  as  well  as  the  above  No.  5,  para 
graph  2,  in  case  of  withdrawal  of  the  license. 

The  right  of  expelling  a  foreigner  from  any  district  remains  unaltered  by  these  provisions. 

(7)  The  fact  of  a  foreigner's  possessing  no  domicile  in  the  country  shall  not  be  considered 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  issue  him  a  traveling  trade  license  or  for  refusing  to  extend  it  when 
issued. 

(8)  Such  licenses  may  be  drawn  up,  as  well  as  extended,  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  calen- 
dar year  or  for  a  specified  number  of  days  within  the  calendar  year. 

(9)  The  licenses  will  be  drawn  up  in  the  manner  indicated  under  heading  III. 

(10)  Any  person  who,  while  carrying  on  an  itinerant  trade  from  place  to  place,  desires  to 
be  accompanied  by  another  person  must  obtain  the  permission  therefor  of  the  authorities  who 
issued  or  extended  his  license.  Such  permission  will  be  notified  upon  the  license,  with  an 
accurate  description  of  the  persons  in  question. 

Persons  with  regard  to  whom  the  authorities  do  not  receive  satisfactory  replies  to  the  ques 
tions  to  be  put  to  their  master  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  latter.    This  provision 
applies  equally  to  the  cases  of  a  German  subject  accompanying  a  foreign  tradesman  or  of  a 
foreign  subject  accompanying  a  German  tradesman. 

Permission  to  be  accompanied  by  persons  of  the  opposite  sex  may  be  refused,  even  though 
none  of  the  reasons  for  refusal  given  under  Nos.  3  to  5  should  be  present,  except  in  cases  of 
married  persons  or  of  own  children  or  grandchildren  over  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

(11)  Measures  taken  upon  the  basis  of  these  provisions,  including,  also,  a  refusal  to  approve 
a  catalogue  of  books  or  any  printed  matter  (by  section  56,  paragraph  4,  of  the  commercial 
code  it  is  provided  that  all  traveling  tradesmen  selling  books  or  other  printed  matter  must 
submit  a  catalogue  of  the  literature  they  offer  for  sale  to  the  proper  authorities  for  approval), 
can  only  be  proceeded  against  by  sending  in  a  complaint  to  the  immediately  superior  police 

II. — Regarding  the  business  of  foreign  commercial  travelers  in  particular. 

(1)  The  provisions  laid  down  by  treaties  shall  find  applic  ation  in  the  castes  of  commercial 
travelers  whose  position  is  legalized  by  means  of  a  commercial  traveler's  license  (Gewerbc/e- 
giiimationskarte),  as  prescribed  in  the  State  treaties.    Whensoever  commercial  travelers  offer 

•  This  clause  provides  that.should  the  specified  reasons  against  issuing  the  Wa  ndtrgrtvtrbtscheim  be  found 
to  have  existed  unknown  to  the  authorities  before  its,  issue,  or  only  pw sent  themselves  after  its  issue,  they  are 
equally  valid  as  grounds  for  withdrawing  the  same. 
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goods  for  sale  to,  or  bring  goods  from,  persons  other  than  merchants  or  producers  of  such  goods, 
or  in  places  not  devoted  to  public  sale,  or  whensoever  they  try  to  obtain  orders  for  goods  from 
persons  other  than  merchants,  or  such  persons  a  i  make  use  of  the  goods  in  question  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  business,  the  provisions  given  above  under  I  shall  be  applied  to  them. 

(2)  Commercial  travelers  belonging  to  states  with  which  no  special  agreement  has  been 
concluded  respecting  the  commercial  traveler's  trade  license,  but  which  have  the  right  of  the 
most  favored  nation  in  regard  to  commerce,  require  a  trading  license  (Gewerbelegitimations- 
iarte)  of  the  kind  given  in  the  following  annex  I  for  the  conduct  of  their  business  in  Ger- 

These  cards  entitle  the  holder  to  purchase  goods  from  tradesmen  or  producers  of  goods, 
or  in  places  devoted  to  public  sale,  and  to  try  to  obtain  orders  for  goods  from  tradesmen  or 
persons  such  as  make  use  of  the  goods  in  question  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  German  Empire,  after  he  has  paid  the  proper  taxes,  provided  no  special 
provision  is  made  in  regard  to  the  latter  by  treaty  of  commerce  (with  the  State  of  which  he  u 
subject).    Me  may  only  carry  with  him  patterns  of  goods,  but  no  actual  goods. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  3  of  the  commercial  code  shall  be  applied  in  regard  to  the 
issue ,  refusal,  or  withdrawal  of  the  cards  for  the  legalization  of  trade,  with  the  reservation  that 
the  fact  of  having  no  domicile  in  the  country  (section  57  of  the  commercial  code)  does  not 
form  a  reason  for  refusing  to  issue  such  a  card,  and  that  measures  taken  upon  the  basis  of  these 
provisions  can  only  be  disputed  by  means  of  complaint  made  to  the  directly  superior  author- 
ities of  police  (Aufsichtsbekdrde). 

(3)  As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  commercial  travelers  (Nos.  I  and  2),  the 
provisions  of  chapter  3  of  the  commercial  code  shall  receive  corresponding  application. 

III. — Formulas  for  traveling  trader?  licenses. 

Such  licenses  are  to  be  drawn  up  as  per  forms  annexed,  of  which  Formula  A  must  be  used 
in  cases  coming  under  section  55,  No.  4,  of  the  commercial  code,  Formula  li  for  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  and  Formula  C  for  all  other  cases  of  commercial  business  being  conducted  while 
moving  from  place  to  place. 

IV.— Final  clause. 
The  above  provisions  shall  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884. 

Annex  /  to  the  Central  Blatt  for  the  German  Empire  for  November  j ,  188 J,  p.  308. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

{Kingdom  of  [sea/]  Prussia.) 

Trade  license  for  foreign  commercial  travelers  for  the  year  18 — . 
(Valid  for  the  German  Empire  after  fees  of  states  are  paid.) 

M  ,  resident  at  ,  is  empowered  to  buy  goods  on  account  and  to  obtain 

.rders  for  goods. 

The  of  18—. 


On  the  back  of  this  card  the  following  is  printed: 

«  The  holder  of  this  card  is  empowered  to  buy  goods  only  while  moving  from  place  to 

place,  and  exclusively  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  firm  of  ,  from  tradesmen  or  persons 

who  themselves  produce  the  goods  in  question,  or  in  places  devoted  to  public  sale,  and  to 
•  J  tain  orders  from  tradesmen  or  persons  in  whose  trade  the  goods  in  question  are  used. 

"  He  may  only  take  patterns  of  goods,  and  not  actual  goods,  with  him. 

"  He  is  required  to  carry  this  card  upon  him  while  engaged  in  his  business,  to  produce  it 
if  desired  to  do  so  by  competent  authorities  or  officials,  and,  should  he  be  unable  to  do  so, 
to  give  up  continuing  his  business  upon  their  order  to  that  effect  until  the  card  be  found. 

"The  card  is  not  transferable." 
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Extract  from  the  Central  Blatt  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,  of  November  i6>  i8Sg. 

Notice  of  the  8th  of  November  respecting  an  alteration  made  in  the  provisions  for  putting  into 
execution  the  commercial  code  issued  the  31st  of  October,  1883. 

By  decision  of  the  federal  council,  the  words  «  subject  of  "  ("  staatsangeborig  in  " ) 

are  to  be  added  to  the  established  formulas  A,  B,  C,  for  itinerant  trade  licenses  (  Wanderge- 
werbeschein)  {vide  notice  of  the  imperial  chancellor  of  the  31st  of  October,  1883,  Central  Blatt, 
p.  305),  and  placed  upon  p.  I,  after  the  words  "resident  at  "  ("  wohnhaft  ru  "). 

Official  memorandum  of  March  j,  /8go. 

(1)  English  commercial  travelers,  whose  business  is  restricted  to  purchasing  goods  from 
merchants,  or  from  such  persons  as  produce  them,  or  else  in  public  marketplaces,  and  to  trying 
to  obtain  orders  for  goods  from  merchants  or  persons  in  whose  trade  or  business  the  goods 
offered  for  sale  are  used,  are  relieved  of  the  duty  of  paying  dues  or  fees  within  the  Empire 
by  virtue  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  so  long  as  they  carry  about  with  them  patterns  of 
goods  only  and  not  actual  goods.  They  must,  however,  pay  a  trifling  fee,  which  differs  in 
the  different  states  of  the  German  Confederation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  trade  license 
(  Gewerbelegitimationskarte). 

(2)  Foreign  commercial  travelers,  whose  business  is  not  restricted  as  described  under 
paragraph  I,  or  who  offer  their  wares  for  immediate  sale  (so-called  retail  travelers),  are 
required  to  pay  the  duty  levied  in  the  separate  confederated  states  for  the  right  of  trading 
while  moving  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  the  fee  for  the  requisite  "  itinerant  trade  license," 
the  amount  of  which  is  also  different  in  the  various  confederated  states. 

Greece. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  subject  to  any  license  or  permit  while  traveling  in  Greece, 
when  provided  with  authentic  proof  of  their  occupation  as  such. 

Italy. 

Under  the  most  favored -nation  clause,  "  beyond  a  certificate  of  identity,  no  fee  nor 
license  is  required,  and  every  facility  appears  to  be  given  by  the  Italian  customs  authori- 
ties for  the  free  entry  of  all  samples  which  commercial  travelers  may  bring  with  them." 

Montenegro. 

No  fees  or  licenses  are  required. 

Nethf.ri.ands. 

Whilst  different  and,  in  some  cases,  less  favorable  regulations  are  in  force  with  reference  to 
Netherland  commercial  travelers  and  those  of  some  other  nationalities,  as  set  forth  in  article 
7  of  the  law  of  the  24th  of  April,  1843  (Staatsblad  No.  16),  British  commercial  travelers  pay  a 
fixed  license  duty  of  $6.2 1  per  annum,  and,  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  commer- 
cial travelers  from  the  United  States  pay  no  more  than  this  sum. 

All  commercial  travelers  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  regards  the  patterns  which  they 
bring  into  the  Netherlands.  Patterns  having  no  commercial  value  are  always  admitted 
free  of  import  duty  into  this  country,  whilst  goods  liable  to  duty,  which  are  imported  by  com 
mercial  travelers  to  serve  only  as  patterns,  are  also  admitted  provisionally  free  of  duty,  on 
condition  of  the  observance  of  the  necessary  customs  formalities  for  securing  the  re-exportation 
of  such  goods. 

Portugal. 

No  regulations  exist 
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ROUMANIA. 

Commission  agents,  commercial  agents,  commercial  travelers,  and,  in  general,  all  who 
serve  as  intermediaries  between  manufacturers  and  commercial  houses  shall  declare  in  writ- 
ing to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or,  failing  the»chamber  of  commerce  to  the  local  communal 
authorities  (primaria)  the  houses  or  manufactories  for  which  or  in  whose  name  they  work,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  shall  deposit  a  copy  of  the  power  of  attorney,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are 
authorized  to  receive  orders  for  their  respective  houses,  whether  wholesale  or  retail. 

This  power  of  attorney  shall  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
it  is  issued  and  duly  legalized  by  the  Roumanian  legation  in  that  country. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  to  whom  such  a  power  of  attorney  is  presented  shall  register 
and  keep  in  its  archives  a  legalized  copy  of  this  document,  recording  the  date,  the  articles  or 
products  concerned,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  commission  agents  and  of  the  house  repre- 
sented, and  shall  also  deliver  a  certificate  that  it  has  deposited  and  registered  the  same. 

When  the  power  of  attorney  is  presented  to  the  local  communal  authorities,  they  shall  in- 
scribe the  same  and  send  a  legalized  copy  to  be  kept  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  commune  is  situated. 

Due  notice  6hall  also  be  given  by  the  agent  or  intermediary  to  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  authorization  to  represent  this  or  that  house  or  manufactory. 

It  is  stated  in  article  9  of  the  law  on  licenses  {Ugea  paientelor)  that  persons  who  come  pro- 
visionally from  abroad  with  different  manufactures  or  other  articles,  and  who  sell  them  in  re- 
tail to  individuals  or  wholesale  to  commercial  houses,  are  considered  asintinerant  {ambulanti) 
and  are  subjected  to  a  tax  of  half  of  that  paid  by  merchants  dealing  in  similar  articles— as 
a  rule,  2%  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Russia. 

Commercial  travelers,  when  visiting  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Finland,  need  not  provide  themselves  with  licenses  for  the  legal  prosecution 
of  their  business. 

In  Finland,  however,  by  a  decree  issued  on  the  26th  of  January,  1889,  the  provisions  of 
which  apply  as  well  to  Russian  commercial  travelers  as  to  those  of  all  other  nationalities,  all 
such  travelers  offering  or  disposing  of  wares  of  foreign  origin  for  their  own  account  or  for 
that  of  others  are  liable,  after  a  residence  exceeding  three  days  in  Finland,  to  a  tax  of  $24.33 
for  the  right  of  trading  during  one  month,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of  a  complete  month,  although 
only  a  part  of  that  month  may  be  devoted  to  trading  in  the  country.  At  the  expiration  of 
a  month  for  which  the  license  was  issued  the  same  must  be  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  one 
month,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  time  of  the  commercial  traveler's  transaction 
of  business  in  the  grand  duchy. 

For  the  infraction  of  the  foregoing  decree  a  fine  is  imposed  in  addition  to  the  exaction 
of  the  established  tax,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  fine  are  shared  equally  between  the  informer 
and  the  poor. 

NOTICE. 

As  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  concerning  the  application  of  paragraph  I,  section  1,  of  the 
decree  dated  the  1 7th  of  December,  1888,  touching  the  tax  which  shall  be  imposed  on  foreign- 
ers trading  in  Finland  during  the  years  1889,  1890,  and  1 89 1,  the  finance  department,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  determination  of  the  Senate,  gives  notice  that,  when  commercial  treaties 
have  been  concluded  between  Russia  and  certain  foreign  states,  the  subjects  of  those  states, 
when  trading  in  Finland,  shall  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  other  than  or  higher 
than  those  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  hence  the  trading  tax  named  in  para- 
graph 1,  section  I,  of  the  above-mentioned  decree  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  merchants  or 
travelers  of  those  states  nor  to  Russian  subjects  of  the  same  category. 
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Servia. 

Commercial  travelers  must  be  provided  with  a  document  in  accordance  with  the  form 
shown  below  (which,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  at  the  frontier,  should  be  drawn  up  or  accom- 
panied by  a  translation  in  the  German  language),  as,  if  they  arrive  in  Servia  without  such  a 
document  properly  certified  by  the  authorities  in  their  own  country,  they  would  subject  them- 
selves to  the  payment  of  a  trade  tax. 

An  import  duty  is  charged  on  all  samples  and  patterns,  for  which  a  drawback  is  given  if 
required,  the  amount  being  repaid  on  re-exportation.  But  if  this  occurs  at  some  other  place 
than  that  of  entry,  then  due  notice  must  be  given  at  the  latter  place,  b  order  that  the  traveler's 
desire  may  be  notified  to  the  customs  authorities  at  the  intended  place  of  exit. 

Besides  the  alxrve -mentioned  import  duty,  which  is  levied  provisionally,  all  samples  and 
patterns  are  subjected  to  the  following  charges,  the  money  thus  paid  not  being  returned  on 
their  re-exportation :  For  loading,  4  cents  per  100  kilograms;  for  weighing,  l%  cents  per  100 
kilograms;  for  paving,  2  cents  per  100  kilograms;  for  warehousing,  1  cent  per  100  kilograms, 
per  day. 

TRADE  CERTIFICATE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS,  GOOD  FOR  THE  YEAR  l8— . 

It  is  hereby  certified  that  Mr.  is  the  owner  of  a  warehouse  (manufactory) 

in  ,  under  the  firm  . 

As  Mr.  intends  to  solicit  orders  for  the  said  firm  and  for  the  following-mentioned 

firms,  ,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Servia,  he  is  hereby  enjoined  to  conform  to  the  regulations 

of  this  country  in  his  commercial  operations  for  the  aforesaid  firm. 

The  bearer  of  this  certificate  is  authorized  to  travel,  to  take  up  orders,  and  to  make  pur- 
chases exclusively  in  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  firms.  He  shall  take  patterns  only,  but  no  wares. 
In  soliciting  orders  and  in  making  purchases  he  shall  observe  the  regulations  of  the  country. 

(Name  of  place,  date,  signature,  and  seal  of  the  certifying  authorities.) 

(Description,  residence,  and  signature  of  traveler.) 

Spain. 

barcelona  district  (including  valencia  and  alicante). 

The  answers  given  by  the  local  officials  to  the  questions  put  to  them  on* the  subject  are 
somewhat  ambiguous.  A  license  costing  about  $29.42  is  taken  out  by  travelers  in  plate  and 
jewelry,  and  one,  of  which  the  price  is  about  $24.53,  Dy  those  dealing  in  hardware  or  dry  goods, 
both  of  which  charges  are  increased  by  a  supplementary  rate  of  about  34  per  cent.  But  a 
traveler  whose  nationality  brought  him  under  the  protection  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  any 
stipulation  in  his  favor  naturally  benefits  thereby. 

It  is  suggested  that  British  commercial  travelers  in  the  province  who  enjoy  exemption 
under  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  clause  in  the  Anglo-Spanish  treaty  might,  never- 
theless, do  well  to  apply  at  the  office  of  the  eUUgado  de  hacienda^  at  Barcelona,  and  obtain  a 
patent  (license),  which  would  be  issued  to  them  gratis. 

If  a  commercial  traveler  go  beyond  his  business  of  taking  orders  and  imports  or  exports 
goods  as  a  merchant,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  any  tax  imposed  on  local  merchants. 

BILBAO  DISTRICT. 

No  fees  or  licenses  are  required,  but  a  passport  or  other  document  establishing  identity 
should  be  forthcoming.  For  any  goods  subject  to  provincial  or  municipal  dues,  a  deposit  for 
the  amount  is  exacted  over  and  above  any  duties  levied  by  the  customs. 

:ADIZ  DISTRICT. 
No  snecial  regulations  are  renortcd  as  beinp  in  existence 
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A  similar  absence  of  rules  prevails,  and  no  customs  duties  are  charged  on  samples  so  long 
as  they  are  not  in  salable  quantities.  If  samples  that  might  be  sold  are  introduced,  an  entry 
respecting  them  might  be  made  at  the  custom-house,  and,  on  its  being  shown  that  no  actual 
sales  had  been  effected,  duty  would  not  be  payable. 

PALMA  (BALEARIC  ISLANDS). 

No  instructions  are  enforced  beyond  the  observance  of  customs  regulations,  and  the  only 
ace  which  might  possibly  arise  would  be  from  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  corn- 
traveler  to  have  his  samples  or  goods  of  value  declared  previously  to  embarkation  for 
the  island*. 

It  may  l>e  added,  in  conclusion,  that  information  given  by  a  traveler  for  a  French  firm  for 
haberdashery,  etc.,  is  to  the  effect  that  no  practical  difficulties  are  experienced  in  this  branch 
that  the  best  plan,  on  the  whole,  is  to  pay  duty  on  entering  the  country  on  any 
or  parcels  of  goods  which  may  be  brought  with  a  view  to  possible  immediate  sale,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  amount  paid  on  articles  remaining  unsold  and  taken  away  again,  the 
of  drawback  not  being  worth  the  trouble  of  the  formalities  to  be  observed. 


ARTICLE  IX  OF  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  FRANCE  OF  FEBRUARY  6,  lSS2. 


and  merchants,  and  also  commercial  travelers  traveling  in  France 
on  the  business  of  a  Spanish  house,  and,  reciprocally,  French  manufacturers,  traders,  and  com 
mercial  travelers  traveling  in  Spain  in  the  interest  of  a  French  house,  shall  be  entitled  to 
effect,  without  thereby  being  subjected  either  in  France  or  Spain  to  any  duty,  purchases  requi- 
site for  their  trade,  and  to  book  orders,  with  or  without  samples,  but  without  any  hawking  of 
merchandise. 

ARTICLE  V  OF  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  GERMANY  OP  JULY  12,  1883. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  who  are  able  to  prove  in  the  usual  international  way  that 
in  the  country  of  their  domicile  they  have  been  duly  recognized  as  such  shall  in  this  respect,  in 
the  territories  of  the  other  party,  pay  no  dues  or  taxes  if  they,  with  or  without  samples,  but 
without  taking  about  with  them  any  goods,  travel  themselves  through  the  country  or  send 
commercial  travelers  or  agents  in  the  interests  of  their  commercial  or  industrial  business  for 
the  purpose  of  making  purchases  or  of  obtaining  orders. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  understood  that  the  above  arrangement  is  not  to  contravene  the  laws 
ordinances  on  peddlery,  which  in  each  of  the  two  countries  apply  to  all  foreigners. 
Articles  liable  to  customs  duty,  which  are  introduced  as  samples  by  merchants,  manufact- 
,  and  commercial  travelers,  shall  mutually  be  relieved  from  duties,  on  the  understand 
that  these  articles  be  re-exported  unsold  within  a  period  settled  ljeforehand,  with  the  pro- 
thai  the  custom-house  formalities  for  the  re-exportation  or  for  the  rewarehousing  of  the 
goods  be  complied  with.  These  formalities  shall  be  established  by  common  understanding 
between  the  two  governments. 

No  impediment  shall  be  placed  on  the  movements  of  travelers,  and  the  administrative 
formalities  with  reference  to  travelers'  papers  required  on  entering  the  territories  of  the  high 
as  well  as  on  leaving  the  same,  shall  be  limited  to  what  the  public  safety 


Sweden. 

FROM  AN  ACT  RESPECTING  TAXES   FOR  CERTAIN  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES  AND 

RIGHTS. 

Any  foreigner  or  Swedish  subject  residing  abroad,  who  has  not  paid  taxes  to  the  Swedish 
Government  at  the  last  collection,  traveling  about  the  country  either  on  his  own  account  or  on 
that  of  another  person  with  the  view  of  effecting  sales  of  foreign  commodities  to  be  delivered 
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in  the  immediate  future,  whether  traveling  with  or  without  samples,  oa  catering  this  Kingdom 
must  send  in  a  written  declaration  to  the  nearest  collector  of  taxes  living  in  the  town,  stating 
how  long  he  intends  to  remain  and  inclosing  $.16.80  as  payment  in  advance  for  every  month 
or  part  of  a  month  of  his  intended  stay  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  Ids  business.  This 
payment,  whether  for  one  month  or  for  a  longer  period,  must  be  made  to  the  tax  collector  of 
the  principal  town  of  the  province  in  which  the  traveler  is  resident  at  the  time.  The  receipt 
for  the  sum  paid  should  be  applied  for  on  a  printed  form,  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
governor  of  the  province.  The  receipts  are  supplied  by  him  to  the  tax  collectors  in  the  towns. 
They  shall  be  for  $26.80  each,  and  must  contain  a  notice  concerning  the  due  observance  of 
the  law  on  such  trading. 

The  foreigner  or  Swedish  subject  who  wishes  to  effect  sales  of  foreign  commodities  before 
beginning  to  transact  such  business  must  prove  to  the  police  that  he  has  paid  the  proper  sum ; 
and,  should  he  demand  it,  the  police  must  give  him  a  certificate,  in  order  to  furnish  him  with 
proof  of  having  duly  applied  to  them. 

Should  any  one  have  neglected  to  pay  the  tax  or  not  have  given  information  to  the  police 
before  entering  on  business,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $26.80  to  $134,  and  also,  in  the 
first  instance,  must  pay  for  a  license  for  the  time  during  which  he  was  carrying  on  business 
illegally. 

Offenses  against  this  enactment  fall  within  the  competency  of  the  police  courts,  where  such 
exist,  and,  in  default,  of  the  central  courts.  The  proceeds  of  the  fines  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  informer  and  the  municipality  in  which  the  offense  was  committed. 

The  sums  thus  collected  must  be  placed  with  other  moneys  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the 
provincial  treasury.    At  the  end  of  each  year  an  account  must  be  made  out  of  the  receipt 
forms  paid  in,  which  must  be  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who,  after  having 
certified  it  to  be  correct,  must  forward  it  to  the  Swedish  treasury  before  the  end  of  the  follow 
ing  January  to  l)e  compared  with  the  account  from  the  provincial  treasury. 

A  proper  account  of  the  receipt  forms  furnished  by  the  central  authorities  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  (which,  until  delivered  to  the  tax  collectors,  should  be  kept  in  the  provincial 
treasury)  should  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  January. 

The  above  law  does  not  apply  to  Norwegians  dealing  in  Norwegian  products. 

Norway. 

LAW  OF  AUGUST  8,  1842,  AMPLIFIED  BY  THK  LAW  OF  JUNE  4,  lS66. 

Section  24.  Traveling  merchants  or  merchants'  clerks  (commercial  travelers),  whether 
native  or  alien,  shall  not  take  orders  for  goods  except  in  the  market  towns  of  the  Kingdom, 
nor  for  smaller  quantities  than  those  specified  in  section  21  of  the  law  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1842,*  and  in  the  law  of  the  4th  of  June,  1866,  unless  the  order  shall  be  given  by  a  local  li- 
censed trader.  If  they  bring  their  goods  with  them,  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  thereof  shall 
in  every  respect  be  determined  by  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  the  law  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1842,  as  amplified  by  the  law  of  the  4th  of  June,  1 866. 

Switzerland. 

Commercial  travelers  are  subjected  in  Switzerland  to  license  fees  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  regulations  of  the  twenty-five  cantons  and  half-cantons  forming  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. 

•This  paragraph,  as  amended  in  1866,  permits  aliens,  as  well  as  natives  of  every  description  (not  being 
licensed  traders),  to  import  foreign  good*  and  to  sell  them  in  the  market  towns  of  the  Kingdom  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  (1)  That  the  sales  shall  be  eiTected  from  the  vessel  in  which  they  shall  have  been  brought,  or 
by  giving  them  to  a  local  licensed  trader  for  sale  on  commission  or  by  public  auction  ;  (a)  that,  in  the  case  of 

specified  in  the  list  attached  to  the  law.  As  commercial  travelers  must  necessarily  deal  with  "  local  licensed 
traders,"  whether  they  desire  to  take  orders  for  goods  or  to  sell  such  samples  or  goods  as  they  may  have 
brought  with  them,  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  long  list  of  imitations  in  quantity  attached  to  the  laws 
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Commercial  travelers,  however,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  most-fa- 
rorednation  treatment  clauses  are  exempted  from  these  fees  and  licenses,  if  they  are  bona 
Sde  travelers  for  orders  and  do  not  carry  about  goods  for  sale. 

This  exemption  is  secured  to  them  by  article  22  of  the  Franco-Swiss  commercial  treaty  of 
1882,  which,  in  translation,  runs  as  follows: 

"  French  commercial  travelers  traveling  in  Switrerland  on  account  of  a  French  house,  and, 
reciprocally,  Swiss  commercial  travelers  traveling  in  France  on  account  of  a  Swiss  house,  may, 
<  n  the  production  of  a  card  of  legitimation  in  conformity  with  the  pattern  annexed  to  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  or  on  mere  justification  of  their  identity,  make,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
license  fee,  purchases  for  the  needs  of  their  industry  or  collect  orders,  with  or  without  patterns, 
if  they  do  not  carry  about  goods  for  sale." 

In  the  official  list  of  the  different  license  fees  collected  in  the  twenty-five  cantons  and  half- 
cantons  it  is  expressly  stated  that  commercial  travelers  for  orders  who  belong  to  states  en- 
joying by  treaty  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  Switzerland  are  exempted  from  these  fees. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  Swiss  commercial  travelers  do  not  enjoy 
similar  exemption,  even  in  their  own  cantons. 

In  order  to  secure  this  exemption,  a  document  clearly  showing  that  the  traveler  in  question 
is  employed  for  a  house  of  business  having  an  American  nationality  and  domicile  is  required. 

Turkey. 

No  fee*  or  licenses  are  required. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Commercial  travelers  doing  business  in  Buenos  Ayres  must  take  out  a  broker's  license, 
which  is  valid  only  in  that  capital.  In  the  provinces  they  are  subject  to  local  regulations  in 
force  in  each  province,  the  details  of  which  are  not  at  hand. 

Brazil. 

Traveling  dealers,  or  peddlers,  as  they  are  denominated  in  the  regulation  annexed  to  the 
decree  No.  9870  of  the  22d  of  February,  1888,  are  subject  to  the  following  taxes: 

(1)  As  regards  the  general  revenue,  to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  Schedule  A  of  the  said 
regulation,  which,  at  page  53,  specifies,  under  the  word  ".peddler,"  the  different  descriptions 
of  this  class  and  the  schedules  in  which  they  arc  included,  the  taxes  also  varying  according  to 
locality. 

(2)  To  the  tax  due  for  the  license,  to  be  obtained  from  the  municipal  chambers,  to  enable 
ibem  to  follow  their  trade  in  the  places  which  they  desire  to  traverse. 

(3)  To  the  duties  denominated  hereto  "  provincial,"  but  actually  belonging  to  the  revenue 
of  the  state  of  this  Republic  wherein  their  trade  is  followed. 

In  these  two  last  cases  the  taxes  vary  according  to  the  municipality  of  the  state  traversed 
by  the  dealer. 

•  ••***• 

The  cost  of  annual  licenses  granted  to  peddlers  who  trade  within  the  municipal  district, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  they  deal  in,  which  shall  be  regulated  by  a  table,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Government,  runs  from  £10.92  to  $54.60.  The  license  for  hawking 
cotton  goods,  jewelry,  gold,  and  silver  is  $54.60;  for  hawking  hardware,  glassware,  trays,  and 
plated  articles,  $27.30 ;  for  hawking  haberdashery  and  small  ware  manufactured  of  tin,  iron, 

O*  oC  her  OBdftlSf  £  1 0*4^2« 

As  regards  other  municipalities  forming  the  limits  of  the  actual  states  of  Brazil,  municipal 
legislation  is  generally  uniform;  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that,  in  virtue  of  article  2,  paragraph 
4,  of  the  decree  of  the  20th  of  November  last,  the  powers  conferred  by  the  additional  act  on 
the  extinct  provincial  assemblies  regarding  the  settling  of  municipal  expenditure  and  dues 
necessary  for  same  have  ceased  to  exist 
No.  124  8- 
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Commercial  travelers  (caixeiros  ambulanles),  who  offer  goods  for  sale  in  the  interior  of  Brazil 
by  means  of  samples,  being,  as  they  arc,  in  fact,  the  agents  of  the  commercial  firms  to  which 
they  belong,  which  firms  pay  taxes  in  the  localities  in  which  ihey  arc  established,  are  not  sub 
ject  to  any  imposition  on  behalf  of  the  general  revenue;  they  may,  however,  be  subjected  to 
some  municipal  contribution  by  the  states  in  which  they  travel. 

*    Those,  however,  who  may  establish  themselves  in  any  place  and  sell  their  goods  on  com 
mission  are  considered  as  commission-merchants  {commissarios),  and,  as  such,  are  liable  to  the 
charges  mentioned  in  tables  A  and  D  of  the  regulations  established  by  decree  No.  9870  of 
the  22d  of  February,  1888. 

Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
No  fees  or  licenses  are  required. 

Mexico. 

No  fees  are  levied  or  licenses  required  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  certain  states 
the  local  authorities  require  commercial  travelers  to  notify  their  arrival  and  take  out  monthly 
licenses  for  the  time  they  may  be  carrying  on  business  in  the  state. 

In  the  states  of  Jalisco  and  Nuevo  Leon,  for  instance,  commercial  travelers,  before  being 
permitted  to  open  their  samples,  have  to  pay  $77.86  as  a  state,  and  $19.46  as  a  municipal,  tax. 
It  is  a  little  lower  in  some  states,  as  Coahuila,  where  the  state  charges  #58.30  and  the  muni- 
cipality the  same  as  in  Jalisco. 

It  is  very  probable  that  such  taxes  are  levied  wherever  the  lines  of  communication  bring 
ihesc  agents  in  considerable  numbers. 

Uruguay. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  IN  FORCE  AS  TO  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

Trade  license  law  for  jSSq. 

Article  i.  During  the  financial  year  iSSS-'Sq  the  license  tax,  classed  as  specific  and  ad 

valorem,  will  be  levied  only  on  the  handicrafts,  professions,  and  branches  of  commerce  and 

industry  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

Art.  2.  Specific  licenses  will  be  issued  according  to  the  following  categories  and  rates : 
******* 

Seventh  category. — Paying  #100. 

Decree  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  law  of  February  8,  i88g. 

Article  x.  The  license  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  15th  of  March  next. 

Art.  2.  Handicrafts  or  branches  of  commerce  and  profession  which  begin  to  be  exercised 
after  the  expiration  of  six  or  nine  months  of  the  present  year  will  pay  only  one-half  or  one 
quarter  of  the  tax  respectively. 

******* 

Art.  12.  Persons  who  neglect  to  take  out  a  license  at  the  due  date,  or  who  take  out  a 
license  of  less  than  the  proper  amount,  or  who  make  any  alterations  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
exchequer  and  contrary  to  the  law,  shall  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  which  the  ex- 
chequer has  been  defrauded,  besides  the  costs  of  proceedings. 

******* 

Art.  14.  Any  person  desiring  to  exercise  any  branch  of  industry  or  commerce  or  any 

handicraft  or  profession  liable  to  the  license  tax  must  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  chief 

of  police  and  apply  to  the  bureau  of  indirect  taxes  in  Montevideo  (in  the  other  departments, 

to  the  provincial  treasury)  for  the  issue  of  the  corresponding  license. 

***#*** 

Art.  16,  paragraph  2.  All  applicants  for  licenses  are  obliged  to  state  their  names,  nation- 
ality, and  place  of  residence. 
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Art.  17.  False  declarations  will  render  the  applicant  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  £20  to  $200, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  concealment,  when  this  does  not  affect  the  amount 
of  the  tax  payable,  in  which  case  article  I  a  will  be  applied. 

Japan. 

There  do  not  exist  in  Japan  at  present  any  special  regulations  with  regard  to  commercial 
travelers.  Under  the  existing  treaties  no  foreigners  are  allowed  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  at  the  open  ports — Tokio,  Yokohama,  Hiogo,  Nagasaki, 
Hakodate,  and  Niigata— commercial  travelers  are  allowed,  in  common  with  all  other  foreign 
traders,  to  pursue  their  calling  within  the  limits  of  the  settlements  existing  at  these  places, 
and  are  not  obliged  to  pay  fees  or  take  out  licenses. 

Morocco. 

No  fees  or  licenses  are  required. 

Egypt  and  Persia. 
There  are  no  regulations,  and,  presumably,  no  fees  are  levied. 


SLATE  QUARRIES  OF  ANGERS. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  BENNETT,  OF  NANTES, 

Situated  about  3  or  4  miles  from  the  city  of  Angers  and  extending  over 
an  area  of  10  or  1 2  miles  square  are  the  ardoisiires,  or  slate  quarries,  of  Angers. 
They  are  found  in  the  communes,  or  townships,  of  St.  Leonard,  St.  Barthel- 
emy,  Trelage  La  Poueze,  Renage,  and  Noyant-la-Graviere.  The  larger 
number  of  these  quarries  (La  Fresnaies  et  Trelage,  La  Paperie,  Grands  Car- 
reaux,  Petits  Carreaux,  1' Hermitage,  La  Poueze,  and  Renage)  are  worked  by 
a  syndicate  or  commission;  the  others  (Grande  Maison,  Pont  Malembert, 
Misengrain,  and  Noyant-la-Graviere)  are  worked  separately  and  independent 
of  each  other. 

There  are  six  or  seven  large  open-air  quarries;  the  others  are  under-ground 
galleries.  Pont  Malembert,  an  open-air  quarry,  employs  180  workmen  and 
produces  about  2,000,000  slates  per  month.  La  Paperie,  a  gallery  at  the 
depth  of  170  meters  from  the  surface,  produces  about  2,000,000  pieces  per 
month.  Les  Petits  Carreaux  has  a  gallery  at  the  depth  of  145  meters  from 
the  surface;  employs  330  workmen  and  seven  machines.  L' Hermitage,  with 
400  workmen,  produces  3,100,000  slates  per  month.  Les  Grands  Carreaux 
has  a  gallery  45  meters  long,  50  meters  wide  at  a  depth  of  more  than  100  me- 
ters from  the  surface,  employs  400  workmen,  30  horses,  and  6  machines,  and 
produces  per  month  2,500,000  slates.  La  Poueze  employs  80  workmen 
and  produces  500,000  slates  per  month.  La  Grande  Maison  has  a  monthly 
production  of  about  1,500,000  slates.  Taken  altogether,  these  quarries  em- 
ploy about  3,000  workmen  and  200  children,  and  they  have  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  160,000,000  pieces.  The  value  of  the  total  annual  production  is 
£700,000. 
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The  date  extracted  from  these  different  quarries  is  of  two  distinct  kinds — 
the  ordinary,  of  which  the  price  varies,  according  to  the  size,  from  60  cents 
to  $7  per  1,040,  and  the  English  slate,  the  price  of  which  also  varies,  accord- 
ing to  size,  from  $8  to  $40  per  1,040. 

The  average  wages  of  workmen  is  60  cents  per  day ;  that  of  children,  20 
cents. 

H.  D.  BENNETT, 
United  States  Consulate,  Vice- Consul. 

Nantes ;  December  4,  1890. 


THE  LINEN  INTERESTS  OF  BELFAST. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RUBY. 

Believing  that  any  information  as  to  the  linen  industry  will  be  of  interest 
at  this  time,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  statistical  tables  showing 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  linens  in  Belfast  and  vicinity,  together  with 
wages  paid,  etc.  In  addition  to  what  appears  in  tabulated  form,  I  will  add 
that  authentic  statistics  for  the  year  1889  show  that  the  average  number  of 
pounds  of  flax  produced  per  acre  is  475  ;  average  value  of  flax  per  ton,  $225  ; 
tons  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1889,  18,812;  imported  for  same 
period  from  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia,  28,063  tons;  exported 
for  same  period,  4,053  tons ;  leaving  42,822  tons  as  the  amount  used  in  manu- 
facturing here  for  the  year.  The  value  of  exports  of  flax  products  for  the  year 
was i  25, 000,000,  of  which  more  than  40  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  linen  factories  and  employe's  therein  in  Belfast  and  vicinity 

in  November,  i8go. 


Number 
of  facto- 
ries. 

Spinning 
spindles. 

Doubling 
s  pin  tiles . 

Power* 
loons. 

Children  w. 

orkinghaif- 

5* 
78 

'5 
*7 

705.430 

■•••••••••••••a 

I35,Ot8 

36,190 

ISMItStlMSSM 

»,834 

30,696 
4.859 

a.069 
47 
334 

3,813 
134 
463 
1 

\WjV!D^  »—...  |  wnimn  WW  ••• 

Not  included  in  above.  

162 

840,448 

■9.034 

"5,555 

«,450 

3.406 

Employment. 

Males  un- 
der 18, 
full  time. 

Females 
atove  1 3, 

Males 
above  18. 

Total  number  employed. 

Males. 

Total. 

Spinning  ..•••.,.••«■«•*«.«».••••••••■•......•........... 

Weaving  

i'Oi  tniiuucu  111  duuYc»«.M>HM(  M»m.t 

Total..  .■■»■■■■■«■«■««»—■ 

3.073 
Mo 
7«4 
65 

i8»«53 
«4»4«7 
7.  "3 
854 

7,«35 
3.794 
>.037 
"5 

19,377 
4,73o 
3.*  35 

".065 
«4,54* 
7.585 
86a 

33.343 
19.-7' 

1,14a 

4. 791 

4o.647 

13,181 

44.053 

64.47S 
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Average  n-eeify  wages  of  operatives  employed  in  linen  manufactures  per  week  of  fifty-six 

and  a  half  hours. 


• • • ••*•*• ■ • 


P  rearing  and  spinning : 

Overlookers. 

Rougher*  and  hacklers 

Haded. 

Sorters. 

Itobbm  carriers  

Handlers  and  driers  

Ya 
Wea, 

Te 

Reamers  


Lodz  and  beys. 

Preparing  and  spinning: 


Teuters'  apprentices.... 

Women. 

and  spinning : 
Line  spreaders.... 
Tow  carders... 


4-  50 
6.13 

5-  61 

3  - 3« 
4»3 

4  »3 

9.  IX 
4.6a 
7.  ax 


»-73 
x.  58 
x.50 
x.86 

■•5« 


1.78 

1.80 


Women — Continued. 

Preparing  and  spinning — Continued. 
Drawer 
Rovers. 
Layers.. 
Spinners 

Piece  rs._  ............ 

Doffing  mistresses... 
Yarn. 
Reelers. 
Weaving : 


1  ■  -••  


MWIIIHHMMHMUHW  


Warpers...... 

Drawers- In. 
Weavers-... 


............... 


.......... 


Girls. 

Preparing  and  spinning : 

Line  spreaders  , 

Drawers  and  backminders  

Rovers.  


Layers. 


Doffers... 
Weaving : 
Glvers-in. 


P  66 

x.70 
x.84 
a. 04 

■2. 03 

a  43 
"94 

a.x6 

••73 
»  57 
2.  29 


'•39 
1.  79 
1.50 
1. 62 
1.60 
1-43 

x.t7 


United  States  Consulate,  ( 

Belfast,  November  14,  1800. 


SAMUEL  G.  RUBY, 

Consul. 


DUTY  CHANGES  IN  COLOMBIA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ABBOTT,  OF  BOGOTA. 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  made  certain  changes  in  respect  of  the  duties 
upon  the  products  of  Ecuador  imported  through  the  custom-house  of  Ipiales. 
By  article  5  of  the  same  law  the  duties  upon  all  importations  through  the 
custom-house  of  Tumaco  are  reduced  25  per  cent,  from  existing  rates.  The 
latter  provision  only  is  of  interest  to  our  merchants. 

The  law  takes  effect  in  ninety  days  from  October  21  last,  and  the  diminu- 
tion is  gradual,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  months  in  decimal  pro- 
portion, according  to  article  205  of  the  constitution. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bogota,  December  2,  rSgo. 
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THE  FREE  PORT  OF  BOCAS  DEL  TORO. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ABBOTT,  OF  BOGOTA. 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  placed  the  free  port  of  Bocas  del  Toro  upon 
the  same  footing  as  Panama  and  Colon  in  respect  to  commerce. 

I  inclose  a  copy  and  translation  of  the  law.  Reference  may  be  had  to 
inclosure  2  for  a  proper  understanding  of  section  2,  article  32,  of  the  fiscal 
code  referred  to  in  the  law  herewith  transmitted. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bogota,  November  2j,  1800. 


Law  33  of  1890. 

[Inclosure  i  In  Minister  Abbott's  report.— Translation.] 

The  Congress  of  Colombia  decrees:  *" 

Article  1.  The  free  port  of  Bocas  del  Toro,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  opened 

(  habilitado)  to  the  commerce  of  importation  and  exportation,  and  shall  enjoy  the  exception 

which  section  32  of  the  fiscal  code  has  made  as  to  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

•  ##*«## 

Approved  November  7,  1890. 


Port  Regulations  of  Colombia. 

[Indosure  a  In  Minister  Abbott's  report. — Translation.] 

TITLE  3,  CHAPTER  I,  OF  THE  CODIGO  FISCAL  OP  COLOMBIA,  WHICH  WENT  INTO  EFFECT 

JANUARY  I,  1874. 

«•*•••• 

Article  8.  The  custom-houses  of  the  Republic  have  for  their  object  the  administration 
of  the  imposts  which  the  law  establishes  upon  foreign  merchandise  at  its  importation  and  upon 
the  vessels  which  may  enter  the  ports. 

ART.  9.  The  commercial  operations,  subject  to  the  administration  of  the  custom-houses, 
are  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  Importation,  which  consists  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Republic. 

(2)  Exportation,  which  consists  in  sending  its  products  from  the  Republic  to  foreign 
countries. 

(3)  Transit,  which  consists  in  the  passage  of  foreign  merchandise  through  the  territory  of 
the  Republic  to  another  country. 

(4)  Coasting  trade  (cabotage*),  which  consists  in  the  traffic  which  is  carried  on  by  sea,  in 
foreign  merchandise  lawfully  imported  which  has  paid  the  legal  duties,  between  the  ports  of 
entry  of  the  Republic. 

•Colombian  laws  divide  what  Is  known  to  our  system  under  the  general  term  "coasting  trade"  Into  cabotage 
and  //  etmmurcU  cttmmtr*.  as  defined  In  clauses  4  and  6. 
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(5)  Deposit,  which  consists  in  storing  foreign  merchandise  introduced  for  transit  or  re- 
exportation in  the  warehouses  of  a  custom-house  while  these  operations  are  teing  carried  into 

(6)  The  coasting  commerce  {el  commercio  cosfaturo)  is  that  carried  on  by  every  kind  of 
vessel  between  the  ports  of  entry  of  the  Republic  and  places  not  ports  of  entry  {no  habil- 
t'/aJos)  in  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  the  country  or  foreign  merchandise  which  has 
paid  the  legal  import  duties. 

Art.  10.  Importation  is  permitted  only  into  free  ports  and  ports  of  entry  {habiiitados). 
Transit  is  only  permitted  through  free  ports  and  the  port  of  entry  of  Cucuta,  with  desti 
nation  to  Venezuela. 

Deposit  is  only  permitted,  ordinarily,  in  the  custom-house  of  Cucuta.  In  the  other  custom- 
houses it  may  be  allowed  by  exce]>tion  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  article  81  of  this  code. 

Exportation  will  follow  the  rules  laid  down  in  articles  195  to  205,  268  to  272  of  this  code. 

The  operation  denned  by  article  9  shall  be  executed  through  legally  constituted  ports  of 
entry,  their  execution  being  expressly  prohibited  through  places  not  ports  of  entry  {no  habili- 
/ados),  except  as  provided  in  the  preceding  article,  and  except,  also,  as  provided  by  article  209, 
in  respect  to  exportation. 

******* 

Art.  12.  Commerce  between  free  ports  and  places  not  ports  of  entry  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Consequently,  both  the  ship  or  smaller  boat  which  may  carry  merchandise  from  a 
free  port  to  a  place  not  a  port  of  entry,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  carried,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  established  by  clauses  2  and  3  of  article  326  of  this  code. 

*  The  captain  of  the  ship  or  person  {fatrori)  in  charge  of  the  smaller  boat,  his  accomplices, 
aiders,  and  abettors  (encumbredores),  shall  each  be  fined,  by  competent  authority,  $200  and 
m  prisoned  from  two  to  four  months; 

This  penalty  shall  be  inflicted,  not  only  when  the  boat  may  be  surprised  loading,  unload- 
ing, or  carrying  merchandise,  but  also  when,  after  such  proceedings  have  taken  place,  the  act 
has  been  denounced  before  some  national  employe  and  fully  proved  in  a  judicial  trial. 

Art.  1 3.  Merchandise  is  also  declared  to  be  contraband  when  found  in  a  vessel  surprised 
on  the  high  seas,  in  a  roadstead  or  inlet,  or  in  a  port  where  there  is  no  custom  house,  having 
one  or  more  vessels  about  the  same  (of  any  size  or  description),  or  tied  to  its  side  which  may 
not  belong  to  the  same,  unless  sent  by  permission  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  custom  house. 

The  ship  itself,  the  small  boats  around  it  {embarcaciones),  the  captain,  master,  and  his  ac- 
complices and  aiders  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  established  by  article  12  of  this  code. 

Art.  14.  Commerce  of  the  coasting  trade  (cabotage)  and  coasting  commerce  {cos/amro) 

with  foreign  merchandise  from  places  not  ports  of  entry  to  ports  of  entry  is  also  prohibited. 

•  *••**« 

ART.  15.  Coasting  trade  (cabotage)  is  also  prohibited  in  vessels  which  carry  merchandise 
for  importation  or  exportation. 

Art.  16.  [Contains  a  list  of  the  ports  of  entry,  which  includes  no  place  on  the  San  Bias 
coast.] 

ART.  17.  [Contains  a  list  of  free  ports,  in  which  no  place  on  the  San  Bias  coast  is  included.] 

•  »  *  #  ♦  #  * 

Art.  22.  Commerce  from  free  ports  to  ports  of  entry  shall  be  treated  as  foreign  commerce. 

Art.  23.  There  shall  be  a  custom-house  in  every  port  of  entry. 

******* 

Art.  32.  The  executive  power  is  permanently  authorized  to  establish  the  following  regu- 


(2)  To  permit  or  prohibit  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the  ports  or  territories 
which  existing  laws  may  have  declared  free,  except  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

******* 
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(5)  To  establish  the  formalities  tc  be  observed  in  free  ports  and  in  ports  and  territories 

which  are  not  free,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling. 

«#***## 

(10)  To  prohibit  re-exportation  or  coasting  trade  (cabotage)  by  the  same  vessel  which  brings 
the  merchandise,  unless  said  acts  maybe  done  in  a  different  voyage  from  that  in  which  the  im- 
portation was  made. 

##*#*#« 

Art.  51.  When  it  happens  that  any  document  certified  to  by  a  consul  is  not  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  said  functionary  is  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  double  the  fee  for  said  document. 

*  »  •  *  «  «  * 

Art.  302.  All  foreign  merchandise  may  be  carried  from  one  port  of  entry  to  another,  or 

from  a  port  of  entry  to  a  place  not  a  port  of  entry  on  the  sea-coast,  after  the  import  duties 

have  been  paid  or  secured  on  said  merchandise. 

««*««*• 

Art.  304.  Permission  to  load  and  proceed  from  one  port  to  another  must  be  in  writing 

from  the  chief  customs  officer,  who  shall  take  into  account  the  prohibition  of  article  202,  and 

after  a  visit  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  vessel's  hold. 

*«*»**« 

Art.  316.  The  provisions  of  articles  303  to  307  and  of  310  are  extended  to  vessels  carry- 
ing foreign  merchandise  imported  into  ports  of  entry  (habilitados)  destined  for  ports  on  the 

coast  not  ports  of  entry  (no  habiliiados)  for  foreign  merchandise. 

*  »  *  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Art.  325.  The  offenses  connected  with  the  commercial  operations  of  custom-houses  are 
enumerated  in  the  various  preceding  articles,  and  also  in  the  following : 

«*«««*« 

(3)  The  discharge,  loading,  or  transportation  of  foreign  merchandise  for  coast  trade,  either 

for  cabotage  or  for  re-exportation,  made  at  places  not  ports  of  entry,  or  at  hours  not  authorized, 

or  without  the  proper  documents. 

#«#*»♦» 

Art.  331.  When  deposits  of  foreign  merchandise  are  discovered  in  houses,  huts,  ranches, 
or  other  places  on  the  coast  which  may  be  suspected  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  a  port, 
such  merchandise  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  for  in  section  2,  article  325,  unless  its  legal 
introduction  can  be  established. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA. 

From  time  to  time  this  consulate  is  in  receipt  of  letters  asking,  "  How 
can  the  business  firms  in  the  United  States  increase  their  trade?  "  This  is 
a  broad  question  and  one  not  easily  answered. 

Much  could  be  done  by  the  firms  in  the  United  States  toward  increasing 
their  business  with  Nicaragua,  if  they  would  study  its  wants  and  require- 
ments. Articles  suitable  for  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  not  such  as 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  here.  The  people  of  this  country  do  not 
care  so  much  for  an  elaborately  finished  implement  of  husbandry  as  they  do 
care  for  a  serviceable  and  durable  artie'e.  The  nature  of  the  country,  with 
its  long  seasons  of  rains  and  dry  weather,  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  tools  in  use  should  be  such  as  can  stand  much  moisture  and  dryness.  This 
condition  of  weather  demands  that  all  tools  composed  largely  of  wood 
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•should  be  of  thoroughly  seasoned  and  hard  woods.  This  matter,  either 
through  carlessness  or  indifference,  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  the  leading 
firms  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  matter  of  cloths  and  calicoes,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
have  been  very  remiss.  They  make  an  article  of  this  class  that  is  too  fine. 
When  I  say  "  too  fine,"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  too  good ; 
such  is  far  from  my  intention.  The  laboring  class  in  this  country  do  much 
of  their  work  in  the  forests  and  in  the  field  ;  consequently,  they  require  cloth- 
ing strong  and  substantial  rather  than  fine.  Again,  the  merchants  have  not 
considered  the  weight  of  the  cloth  that  is  proper  to  be  worn  in  a  climate  of 
a  tropical  character. 

Much  of  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  now  goes  to  England  and  Germany. 
This  is  because  the  merchants  of  Nicaragua  can  get  longer  credits.  A  credit  in 
England  and  Germany  can  run  from  eight  to  nine  months,  while  in  the  United 
States  a  credit  of  only  six  months  is  given,  and  upon  small  amounts  no  credit 
at  all.  The  business  firms  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  modify  their  sys- 
tem in  this  particular,  if  they  desire  to  extend  their  trade  with  Nicaragua.  The 
merchants  of  Nicaragua  are  as  reliable  and  upright  a  set  of  men  as  can  be 
found  in  any  country.  The  business  failures  in  Central  America  are  exceed- 
ingly small  in  number,  which  should  alone  be  an  inducement  for  United 
States  firms  to  extend  the  length  of  time  of  credits.  Nicaraguan  merchants 
give  as  another  reason,  also,  for  trading  with  England  and  Germany  that 
they  can  buy  cheaper  in  those  countries. 

The  goods  that  are  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua  are  not 
packed  in  a  convenient  size.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  railroad  facilities 
are  yet  in  their  infancy,  much  of  the  transporting  is  done  with  mules,  so  that 
packages  of  large  bulk  can  not  be  carried.  When  the  goods  reach  the  large 
cities,  they  have  all  to  be  unpacked  and  repacked  in  small  parcels. 

For  shipment  to  this  country  goods  should  be  packed  so  that  no  one 
oackage  would  be  over  100  pounds  in  weight.  This  weight  enables  the 
mules  to  be  packed  without  trouble  or  difficulty.  I  am  aware  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  written  upon  frequently,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  one  on  which  too 
much  can  not  be  said. 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  could  in  no  wise  better  advance 
their  trade  than  by  visiting  Central  America  and  coming  in  contact  with  her 
merchants.  We  can  not  accomplish  much  by  the  mere  sending  of  circu- 
lars and  catalogues.  The  system  of  drummers,  which  has  met  with  such 
marked  success  in  the  United  States,  could  well  be  adopted  in  Central 
America.  It  is  not,  however,  advisable  at  the  first  to  send  promiscuous 
drummers  into  Nicaragua.  A  representative  business  man  should  visit  the 
country — a  man  who  is  capable  of  studying  and  comprehending  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  the  climate,  and  also  the  actual  status  of  the 
trade  of  the  country.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  send  a  man  here 
who  has  no  knowledge  outside  of  the  mere  question  of  buying  and  selling. 
After  the  requirements  of  the  trade  have  been  carefully  studied,  then  let  the 
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drummer  .xmtinue  the  work  thus  begun.  A  number  of  firms,  who  trade  in  ' 
different  articles,  might  have  one  man  represent  them  all. 

The  establishment  of  trade  depots  or  sample  houses  would  be  a  long 
stride  in  the  direction  of  the  extension  of  United  States  trade  in  this  Re- 
public and  the  others  in  Central  America.  These  houses  should  not  be  in 
charge  of  a  mere  clerk,  but  a  man  capable  of  appreciating  the  question  of 
trade  as  between  countries. 

American  merchants  must  let  Central  America  know  that  they  desire  its 
trade  by  coming  here  and  seeking  it ;  not  only  this,  but  must  show  that  they 
are  willing  to  give  the  same  terms  as  can  be  secured  in  other  countries. 
Nicaraguan  merchants  are  anxious  to  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  say 
they  can  not  do  so  until  American  houses  meet  them  with  the  terms  that  they 
can  obtain  in  England  and  Germany. 

Another  serious  drawback  to  the  extension  of  trade  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  United  States  is  the  want  of  sufficient  steam-ship  facilities.  This  is 
a  matter  that  merits  the  careful  and  earnest  study  of  the  public  men  of  the 
United  States.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  place  America's  commerce  on 
the  same  footing  as  is  enjoyed  by  England  and  Germany. 

These  are  some  of  the  ideas  that  have  come  to  mind  in  considering  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  United  States  trade  in  Nicaragua. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  November  14,  1890. 


THE  CARPET  INDUSTRY  OF  GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  dispatch,  I  at  once  sent  inquiries  to  all  of  the 
carpet-manufacturing  firms  in  the  district.  To  these  inquiries  I  have  received 
six  replies,  one  of  them  from  J.  S.  &  S.  Smith,  manufacturers  of  patent  in- 
grain art  squares  and  yard  wides,  bed  covers,  rugs,  and  mats,  giving,  in  part, 
information  asked  for.  Each  of  the  other  five  firms  which  sent  replies  de- 
clined to  answer  any  of  the  inquiries. 

The  above-named  firm  of  J.  S.  &  S.  Smith,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  most 
reputable  one,  being  extensive  manufacturers  of  the  line  of  goods  mentioned 
and  carrying  an  immense  stock  of  house  furnishings  in  their  warehouse  in 
this  city,  answered  the  several  questions  as  follows : 

Number  of  looms,  82,  of  which  15  are  power  and  67  hand  looms;  of 
this  number,  28  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  54  in  manufacturing 
ingrain  carpets,  bed  covers,  etc. 

All  hands  employed  are  at  the  works,  and  work  fifty-six  hours  per  week ; 
and  I  may  add  that  these  are  the  usual  hours  of  employment  per  week  at 
all  the  establishments. 
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Manufactured  goods  are  sent  direct  from  the  works  to  the  warehouse,  from 
whence  they  are  sold,  the  product  finding  consumption  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Monthly  accounts  are  rendered. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  information  is  somewhat  meager,  and  that  the 
firm  furnishing  information  is  engaged  in  a  very  limited  line  of  work  upon 
which  information  is  wanted.  The  information  which  I  am  able  to  give 
from  personal  observation  is,  of  course,  of  a  general  character.  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  give  details.  I  send  herewith  the  addresses  of  ten  manufacturing 
firms;  and  I  understand  that  there  are  one  or  two  other  firms  which  manufact- 
ure in  a  small  way,  but  have  been  unable  to  learn  any  thing  definite  of  them 
or  their  work. 

The  first  six  or  seven  firms  are  large  manufacturers  in  their  respect- 
ive lines,  and  these  firms,  in  the  aggregate,  manufacture  nearly  all  lines 
of  carpet  known  to  the  trade,  from  the  lowest  priced  to  the  most  expensive 
whole  carpets.  One  of  the  largest  manufactories  is  that  of  J.  &  J.  S.  Temple- 
ton,  Glasgow,  which  for  many  years  supplied  carpets  for  the  White  House, 
-  and  acknowledge  no  superiors.  This  firm  alone  employs  many  hundred 
hands,  and  manufactures  nearly  every  style  of  carpet,  ranging  in  price  from 
20  cents  to  $15  or  more  per  square  yard,  and  send  their  products  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  industry — dyeing,  spinning,  weaving,  etc.— is  carried  on  unitedly  in 
nearly  all  the  works,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  every  case  the  dyeing  arid 
weaving  is  carried  on  by  the  same  firm.  The  product  is  placed  upon  the 
market  through  agencies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  some  of  the  leading  firms 
receive  orders  direct  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
on  what  terms  sales  are  made,  except  that  the  terms  are  variable.  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  even  approximate  the  number  of  looms  in  each 
establishment  or  in  the  aggregate,  though  in  the  aggregate,  I  may  safely  say, 
it  will  run  up  into  thousands;  and  in  all  the  establishments  which  I  have 
visited  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  looms  in  use  are  power-looms. 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  wh<5  find  wage  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  definite  answer,  but  several 
thousands  in  the  aggregate,  without  doubt.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  all  are  employed  at  the  factories,  none  at  their  houses.  While  unable 
to  give  rate  of  wages  paid  at  the  factories  in  this  district  specifically,  for- 
tunately, by  reference  to  my  dispatch  dated  September  30,  1890,  I  am  able 
to  give  the  average  of  wages  paid  by  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  does  not  materially  vary  from  the 
wages  paid  in  this  district.  From  the  report  referred  to,  I  find  that  the  aver- 
age yearly  wages  paid  men,  reduced  to  United  States  currency,  is  $336. 75 ; 
boys,  $105;  women,  $115.25;  and  girls,  $87.50.  This  includes  the  full 
year  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  working  days,  making  no  allowance  for 
holidays,  sickness,  or  other  causes  preventing  constant  employment.  From 
personal  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that,  of  the  above  four  classes,  girls  are 
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employed  in  much  the  largest  proportion.  Comparatively  few  men  are  em- 
ployed, the  leading  designers — those  operating  heavy  machinery  and  engaged 
at  the  largest  looms  and  heaviest  work  only — being  men.  Having  asked  one 
of  the  factory  owners  "why  so  many  girls  were  employed  and  so  few  women 
and  men,"  the  answer  was: 

First,  the  wages  are  less,  and,  with  our  machinery,  power-looms,  and  improved  methods,  we 
find  that  girls  learn  much  more  quickly  and  adapt  themselves  to  new  methods  more  readily  ; 
the  older  women  and  men,  too,  do  not  like  to  give  up  the  old  ways,  and  their  work,  as  a  conse- 
quence, is  less  satisfactory. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  weavers  and  mill  people  generally  are  those 
whose  "manner  of  living"  is  of  the  most  economical  kind.  Dr.  Russell, 
the  distinguished  medical  officer  of  the  city,  claims  that  "  25  [24-7]  per  cent, 
of  the  populaton  of  Glasgow  live  in  houses  of  a  single  apartment,  and 
45  [44- 7]  cent-  in  houses  of  two  apartments."  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  very  many  of  the  wage  workers  above  referred  to  live  in  such  homes. 

The  following  comprises  the  list  of  manufacturers,  as  per  requirement  of 
the  circular :  J.  S.  &  S.  Smith,  9  South  York  street,  Glasgow ;  A.  F.  Stod- 
dard &  Co.,  Elderslie,  Scotland;  James  Templeton  &  Co.,  William  street, 
Greenhead,  Glasgow;  J.  &  J.  S.  Templeton,  128  Crown  Point  Road,  Glas- 
gow;  James  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Stirling,  Scotland;  Cuthbertson  &  Taylor, 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland;  Blackwood  Bros.  &  Co.,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland; 
Gregory,  Thomsons  &  Co.,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland ;  William  C.  Gray,  Ayr, 
Scotland ;  Barbour,  Anderson  &  Lawson,  Brook  street,  Mile-end,  Glasgow. 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgaiv,  December,  1890. 


DUTIES  ON  BUTTER  IN  THE  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  K'BEVIL,  OF  MARTINIQUE. 

For  the  information  of  exporters  of  butter  and  its  imitations  to  the  French 
West  Indies,  I  have  to  report  that  the  following  schedule  of  duties  on  butter 
imported  from  other  countries  than  France  has  gone  into  effect: 

Butter,  15  francs  per  100  kilograms;  all  imitations,  40  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams. In  addition,  there  is  a  local,  or  " octroi,"  duty  on  butter  and  all  im- 
itations of  3  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

As  will  be  perceived  by  papers  sent  by  this  mail,  Canadian  officials  are 
on  the  ground  making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  the  trade  now  enjoyed  by 
merchants  of  the  United  States. 

ALFRED  B.  KEEVIL, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Martinique,  December  fft  1800. 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  JAMAICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ESTES,  OF  KINGSTON. 

As  regards  Jamaica's  trade  with  the  United  States,  there  is  an  evident 
tendency  to  increase  exports  to  the  United  States  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
imports. 

One  short  consular  report  can  not  give  all  the  reasons  for  this.  Export- 
ers in  the  United  States,  I  fear,  are  largely  to  blame,  not  being  wide  enough 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  trade. 

A  country  importing  annually  $8, 000,000  worth  of  goods,  with  800,000 
people,  situated  at  the  very  door  of  the  United  States  and  without  manu- 
facturing industries,  is  too  rich  a  field  for  trade  to  be  carelessly  treated.  The 
larger  part  of  this  trade  now  goes  to  Canada  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  European  countries.  If  our  exporters  want  this  trade,  they  must  come 
after  it  as  they  go  after  the  trade  of  the  great  Northwest,  i.  e.}  send  good 
salesmen  and  make  goods  adapted  to  trade  requirements  as  they  find  them 
after  careful  observations. 

It  is  much  easier  to  sell  the  goods  that  people  want  than  to  educate  them 
to  take  what  the  importer  may  have  on  hand,  and  it  is  easier  for  him  to 
change  patterns  than  to  alter  a  people's  ideas  of  what  they  want.  People 
here  call  for  a  high  grade  of  goods,  as  a  general  thing,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  if  they  are  made  in  the  styles  they  like. 

Boots  and  shoes  manufactured  for  the  Eastern,  Middle,  or  Western  States 
are  not  suitable  for  Jamaica;  they  have  a  style  peculiar  to  themselves.  Bug- 
gies and  carriages  manufactured  for  the  Western  trade  can  not  be  sent  to 
Jamaica.  If  carriage  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  want  Jamaican  trade, 
they  must  first  find  out  what  styles  are  wanted  here  and  what  goods  will  sell 
best. 

Manufacturers  should  also  handle  the  trade  direct  or  employ  commission 
men  who,  they  feel  assured,  are  not  inimical  to  American  goods.  Much  trouble 
and  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by  the  failure  to  select  agents  with  caution. 

The  unequal  tariff  is,  undoubtedly,  another  reason  for  this  tendency. 
Practically  every  thing  going  from  Jamaica  to  the  United  States  is  free  of 
duty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  thing  the  United  States  sends  to 
Jamaica  is  subject  to  heavy  duty. 

The  only  articles  of  export  from  Jamaica  that  are  subject  to  duty  on  en- 
tering the  United  States  are  rum  and  oranges.  Of  imports  from  the  United 
States,  meats  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  flour  seem  to  fare  the  worst. 
The  leading  items  in  this  heavy  tax  are  $2  a  barrel  on  flour,  $ 3. 75  on  all  salt 
meats,  18  cents  per  gallon  on  kerosene. 

For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  of  any 
one  article  and  the  tariff"  charges,  I  will  refer  to  my  report  of  July  30,  1890, 
published  in  the  August  number  (119)  of  the  Consular  Reports. 
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While  it  is  now  too  late  to  enter  any  goods  for  exhibit  in  the  exhibition 
to  open  here  January  27,  1891,  I  would  urge  upon  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters the  advisability  of  sending  good  men  to  represent  them,  prepared, 
where  practicable,  to  show  samples.  Trade  can  and  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased between  these  two  countries. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  some  articles  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  by  manufacturers  and  exported  to  England,  and  by  jobbers 
there  sold  to  merchants  in  Jamaica ;  thus  an  intermediate  profit,  which  should 
accrue  to  the  dealers  of  the  United  States,  is  lost  to  them. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  only  a  few  articles  in  which  we  should  greatly 
increase  our  trade:  Aerated  waters,  ale  and  beer,  arms,  bacon  (largely 
brought  from  the  United  Kingdom).  In  carriages,  I  am  sorry  to  note  the 
fact  that,  while  the  United  States  has  had  almost  all  of  this  trade  and  might 
have  it  all,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  show  an  increase  and  the 
United  States  a  decrease.  This  is  largely  due  to  two  causes:  (1)  Manufact- 
urers in  the  United  States,  and  especially  those  making  the  better  classes  of 
articles,  do  not  make  the  styles  mostly  used  and  best  adapted  to  tropical 
countries;  (a)  most  of  the  carriages  sent  here  have  come  through  commis- 
sion men  and  are  a  grade  that  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  put  their  names 
on.  Any  manufacturer  who  will  make  a  good  line  of  buggies  and  carriages 
adapted  to  this  trade  of  not  lower  than  standard,  or  B,  grade,  with  some  fine, 
or  A,  grade  work,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  reliable  agents  who  will  sell 
them  on  their  merits,  will  build  up  a  large  and  profitable  trade. 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry  can  all  be  sold  here  at  good  prices;  also, 
drugs  and  medicines. 

The  cotton  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  get  almost  nothing  from 
the  Jamaica  trade.  There  is  no  one  article  that  is  more  expensive  and  harder 
to  obtain  in  Jamaica  than  ordinary  house  furniture,  and  a  little  attention  to 
this  trade  will  secure  it  nearly  all  for  furniture  men  of  the  United  States. 

Among  other  American  goods  which  can  be  introduced  here  are  fish  and 
fish  products,  glassware,  groceries  and  confectionery,  haberdashery  and  mil- 
linery, musical  instruments,  condensed  milk. 

The  trade  in  hardware  and  cutlery  with  the  United  States  is  very  small, 
yet  there  are  many  hardware  and  (Jutlery  specialties  that  are  produced  cheaper 
and  better  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

The  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  and  leather  goods  generally  is  greatly  in- 
creasing on  the  island,  and  is  bound  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  near 
future;  and,  while  the  United  States  has  been  gaining,  it  has  not  yet  secured 
more  than  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  trade. 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  sewing-machines,  should  be  shown 
during  the  exhibition. 

Shingles  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  siding,  flooring,  and  wainscoting  could 
be  sent  here  with  good  effect.  Sash,  doors,  panelings,  moldings,  etc.,  of 
standard  sizes  and  patterns,  and  especially  mill-made  houses  ready  to  fit  to- 
gether, could  be  introduced  here  to  a  profitable  trade. 
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There  are  abundant  transportation  facilities  between  the  two  countries, 
and  freights  to  Jamaica  from  the  United  States  should  be  contracted  at  very 
low  rates,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  steamers  are  much 
lighter  loaded  to  than  from  Jamaica. 

The  regular  lines  of  steamers  now  running  from  New  York  here  are  the 
Atlas  Steam-ship  Company,  Anchor  line,  Honduras  and  Central  American 
Steam-ship  Company,  J.  W.  Kerr  &  Co.,  E.  J.  Wessels  &  Co. ;  from  Boston, 
the  steamers  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company;  and  from  Philadelphia,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Fruit  Company,  besides  the  Plant  line  just  established  from  Tampa. 

W.  R.  ESTES, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston,  November  26, 1800. 


COMMERCE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN. 


at  the  port  of  Liverpool 
$M%  1889. 


during  tht  year  ended  December 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  etc. — Continued. 
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•  ••••  •.■•••.■••••••■.»•■••■■••••' 

>■ ••••••■••••■••*•••••■■••■■■••  ..................  t  OtIS  >. . 

.do  

 cwts 


i  *  do 


j.....  


 do.... 

.bushels. 


Oil: 

Train,  blul.her  aiul  s  per  in  mmini 

Olive 

Palm  cwts.. 

Seed. 
Oil-seed  cake 

Onions  M..  ..... 

Painters'  colors  

Paper  of  all  kinds  (except  hangings)  cwts... 

Petroleum  gallons... 

Provisions  \ 

Bacon  and  hams  cwts... 

Beef,  salted  and  fresh  do  

Pork,  salted  and  fresh  do  

Mutton,  fresh  do  

Meal,  uncnumcrated,  preserved  do  

Butter  do  

Margarine  do  

Cheese  do  

E>l£t£. ......•.•••.••••■••••••••.•.....•••••••.•••»•••.•»••••••••••••«••••..  great  hundreds.. 

Fish  cwts.. 

Lard  ...do  

Potatoes  do  

Rice  do  

Rags  and  other  materials  for  paper  making  tons.. 

Saltpeter  And  cubic  niter*.. ■••••■•••••••■■•••••■••*••••■••»•. »■••••■••••••••»•••••••. .cwts.. 

Seeds :  , 

Clover  and  grass  do  

C-Otton .  •  •  ■•••••••••••••■•••*•••■•«••••••••••••■•  tons .. 

FIa  xsccd  .•....•**•••••••••••■•••.•••••••*••■■•••••••••■•••  .cjiiiiric 

Rape.,  .do 
Silk: 

Raw  >•■»■■•• ••■••••*•••••••••*••  •.•■••.•■•■•••••■••■•«••••-••••  ..pounds.. 

Manufactures  

Skins — sheep  and 
Spices— pepper. 


•  ••*•••  ••••••*••  •••••••••••••••••••.••..number 

 pouiuls 


loo,  363 

475. »9' 
849,911 

54. »o6 
>7.45° 
33.007,733 

»59 

■.o67.459 

777 
5«.'73 
8.431 


78.085 
»«.854 

64.668 

«.498 

6,087 

*44.»77 

11, 60a 
260, 133 

19,616 
«76.3<>7 

s,6?4 
4. 4SO 
1,001 , 81  - 

3, 066 

76.047 
I,C.j9,3o6 


•••  *••..•••.... 

m  twmummtmii  ■  ■ 
•*..*■•• 

..■■■••••■••••■•••••■•a 
.•••••••.■■■••••■••a*** 


............. 


•  •  • ............ 


.••■••••■••••••......■.. 


.........  . 


.................... 


••••*• *.■••••••••■•■•■•• 


*•..••■••■•* 
 •  • 


•  ■  ■  ....*•.  


#589.875 


76.  505 
23.8a5.8s4 

',663, 551 
1,113,70a 

M«.4'5 
303,081 
300,69! 
103,367 
388 
780,367 

33,017 
5»».707 
758,553 

4>,904 

3.»9«.7°4 
67,o.-7 
786,149 

>8,43« 
30,948 
»3>.787 
»»»57 

»3.3»9 

IMIM  HMflll  >4I4M 

1,804,890 
43'. 865 


> *■•••••••.»• 


•  •••  MMIIHIM 


 ••••.•••••••.•... 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimm 

HHItHtMltMIHIINil 
•<4)tfflMltA44HNM»l 
■••••••••••■••••••••a*.* 

•  •••*■••••••  uMlMWI 

••••••••■••■••••.•■•a 

IMMMMMMMIMfsMg 


•■••••••  *•••••••••••••• 


47.745 
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COMMERCE  OF  LIVERPOOL.  1 29 

Statement  shorving  the  imports  at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Spirits: 

Rum  proof  gallons... 

Brandy  do  

I  r*  ■:r:  .1  ,  n  do  

Other  unsweetened  spirits  do  

Straw  plaiting  for  hats  m  pounds... 

Sugar: 

Refined—  cwts... 

Unrefined-  do  

Tallow  and  stearine  do  

1  ea  „  pounds... 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured  do.... 

Manufactured-  do.... 

Vegetables,  raw  

Wioe_  gallons. 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn  lo.ids. 

Sawn  or  split  do.... 

Stares  do.... 

Mahogany  tons. 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs'  pounds. 

Goats'  wool  or  hair  d0  

Woolen  goods: 

Yarn  do  

R»R»—  tons. 

Manufactures  ,  


Quantity. 


792,803 

4*7.977 
50,2.-4 
327,021 

672 

450,087 

5.553.3*1 
509,969 
101,404 

36,873,124 
'.534,37* 


9,019,054 

207,915 

647. '33 
26,315 
ij,6t9 

7*. 407, 794 
9,990,661 

H4.443 

2,070 


Value. 


$378,040 


47°. »9S 


EXTORTS. 


Statement  showing  the  exports  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  ended  December 

Sf,  i88g. 


Articles. 


Allwli  ~  cwts... 

Apparel  

Arms  and  ammunition  : 

Gunpowder  pounds... 

Fire-arms  (small)-  number... 

Of  all  other  sorts  

Bags  and  sacks,  empty  dozens... 

B««r  and  ak  barrels... 

Books  (printed)  cwts... 

Bauer  >  do  

Candle*  of  all  sorts.-  pounds... 

Caoutchouc ,  manufactures  of_  

Cement,  for  building  and  engineering  purposes  tons... 

Chemical  products  or  preparations,  including  dye-stuffs  

Coal,  coke,  etc  -  tons... 

Cotton  yarn  „  pounds... 

Cotton  manufactures : 

PWo  goods  yards... 

Of  all  other  sorts  „  

Earthen  and  china  ware  of  all  sorts  

Flab— herrings  _  barrels... 

Glass  of  all  sons   M  

No.  124. 


Quantity. 


4.877. 3*3 


4,619  000 
M3.&9» 


1,251'., 614 
106, 792 

47.  «3* 
22,706 
2,529,600 


7,082 


549. 599 
«°9,74*,9«> 

3.9>5»7«3.3«o 
04.650 


Value. 


*3»9zo,39° 


«.05'.63S 


1,159/05 
5,'86,4B5 


«8.323.«35 
7.78i,475 


».74'.5«5 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  at  the  port  of  .Liverpool t  etc. — Continued. 


Art!  Irs. 


Haberdashery  and  millinery 
Hardware  and  cutlery 
Hats  of  all 
Jute: 

Yarn.... 

Piece-good* 
Leather : 


•••••••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••••..«•••• 


............. ...a........... ... 


pounds, 
yard*. 


Unwrought  

it- 
Boots,  shoes,  etc 


••••••••••••■••.••*......*...--.- 


Quantity. 


Vak 


35*i 59s 

8,54>.3«> 
37,813,000 

».454 


 •••••••••■«••••••••••••••••  ••••••••• 


Linen: 
Yam... 


 pounds... 

Piece-good*  ......yards... 

Thread  and  uncnumeratcd. 


Manure, 
Mrtal: 


 •.!».••  ■■•••>•••   «  

 ••••  ••••  *••  IIWMH   1 


Pig,  puddled,  bar,  angle,  and  wire...  do 

Railroad  of  all  sorts-  — ...  ■*■••••*•*  .............. 


Unwrought   •••*•••••••••••*••«•••••••••••••••..•••••••••.  ..do. .... . 

Of  all  other  sorts,  including  manufactures  do 

Copper — 

Unwrought  

Wrought  or  manufactured,  and  yellow  metal.  ..  do  

Lead  of  all  sorts       ••••••••••••••••••«•••■•••••••#•••••...  tons... 

Tin,  un wrought   ■  ••••••••••*•■•••••  •••••  •  ...,Lnu... 

Oilseed  -  tons... 

Painters'  colors  and  materials  

Paper  of  all  sorts   CWtt... 

Provisions,  including  meat  

Salt,  rock  and  white  ....  tons... 

Silk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yarn  pounds... 

Manufactures  af  all  sorts  

Skins  and  fun  of  all  sorts    ..*».«.•••...«««....«.«.•...«»•■■•.••.«.■.••••••• 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish  proof  gallons... 

Sugar,  refined,  and  candy  cwtt... 

Telegraphic  wires  and  apparatus  

•••••••••••• .... ...... 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'  pounds... 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn   do  

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures: 

Woolen  coatings  and  stuffs  yards,.. 

Worsted  coatings  and  stuffs  do  

Flannels  and  carpets  do  

Bla  pairs... 

Of  all  other  sorts  


••••>■•<••• ...................................................... 


Yarn  (alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts  uncnumeratcd)  pounds. 


5.«33.3°° 
99.377.9«« 


.••a....... ......... 


55.333 


•S',376 
390,809 

33.953 
622,433 

79.759 
S15, 760 
4.»°4 

3', 334 
8.956 


110,870 
583,905 
3»9.944 


337.07' 
393,036 

7,831,400 
1,618,700 

29,311,000 
105.158,200 
9,771,200 
58t.43» 


6*l,5O0 


#3»993,885 
6,809,950 


. . .«.««••«., 

■  ■»■■■■  ■■MWIMM 

■  •  »«...M*.t. .•«.».. 

2,052,810 

74«.3«5 


4,a3».»«5 
«7.«59.»35 

INMMfMMMMM 


1,215,560 
1,318,070 


7.9«6.73<» 
3. «46,955 


•09, 


....................... 


820,607 
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NAVIGATION. 

Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Liv- 
erpool during  the  year  ended  December  30,  1889. 

ENTERED. 


• 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Foreign  countries  and  British  possessions.. 

3.544 
io.i35 

4.99'.27i 
».*73.433 

1.M5 
3.339 

797.129 
382.307 

4,689 
13.474 

5,789.400 
•.655.740 

Total  

13.679 

7.265,704 

4.484 

i,i79.436 

18.163 

8,445,140 

CLEARED. 


Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Foreign  countries  2zi<l  British  pom^ssionSn 

3,046 
10,377 

4,408,769 
2,750,165 

1,018 
3,196 

738, »59 
398,48a 

4,064 

13.573 

5,147.038 
3.148,647 

Total  -  ..  .   

13,423 

7,158,934 

4,214 

1. 13*. 74i 

17.637 

8,295,675 

THOS.  H.  SHERMAN, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  December  jo,  1890. 


AMERICAN  BEEF  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CATLIN,  OF  ZURICH. 

A  successful  effort  has  just  been  made  to  introduce  American  beef  into 
Switzerland,  and  last  Sunday  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  this  city,  the 
Bellevue,  had  on  its  bill  of  fare  the  unusual  announcement,  "  Viande  Ameri- 
caine  de  Chicago." 

Hitherto  the  beef  supply  of  this  section  has  been  drawn,  to  some  extent, 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  (cantons  Thurgau  and  Schaffhausen),  and  also 
from  Austria-Hungary  (via  Arlberg),  Germany,  and  Italy  (via  St.  Gothard). 
A  suggestion  having  been  made  to  the  Swiss  Butchers'  Association,  an 
influential  body  extending  all  over  Switzerland  and  having  some  five  hun- 
dred members,  that  there  might  be  a  profit  in  the  introduction  of  American 
beef  cattle  on  the  hoof  from  one  or  another  of  the  great  sea-ports,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  experiment.  A  committee  proceeded  to  Antwerp 
and  purchased  one  hundred  and  ten  Chicago  beeves  from  a  cargo  arriving 
there  by  the  steamer  De  Ruyter,  which  left  New  York  November  1.  The 
<  attle  reached  Antwerp  on  the  16th,  and  at  10  p.  m.  on  the  following  evening 
were  shipped  in  eleven  through  cars  as  fast  freight  for  Basle,  reaching  here 
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(Zurich)  on  the  20th  at  5.30  p.  m.  in  good  condition  and  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  New  York.  The  round  price  paid  at  Antwerp  was  75 
centimes  (15  cents)  per  kilogram,  or  about  7  cents  per  English  pound.  The 
freight  for  the  entire  lot  from  Antwerp  to  Basle  was  4,400  francs  ($849.20), 
which  is  rather  higher  than  will  be  paid  for  subsequent  shipments.  The 
cattle  found  a  ready  market  at  once.  Zurich  took  thirty ;  Basle,  Bern,  and 
St.  Galle  each  twenty;  and  Winterthur  and  Brugg  each  ten  head,  and  the 
beef  was  pronounced  to  be  excellent  in  quality.  It  was  sold  off  at  the  usual 
selling  price  (about  17  cents  per  pound),  and  proved  quite  inadequate  to  the 
demand  which  had  been  created  by  the  news  of  the  experiment  being  made. 
It  is  stated  that  the  American  beef  could  be  delivered  here  at  from  1  to  2 
cents  less  per  pound  than  the  native  Swiss  beef  can.  The  Austrian  beef  can 
be  delivered  at  a  cent  or  two  cheaper  still,  but  is  said  to  be  much  inferior 
to  the  American  meat  in  quality  and  flavor.  Taken  altogether,  the  results  of 
the  experiment  have  been  extremely  favorable,  and,  should  there  be  no  rise 
in  the  American  market,  it  is  quite  probable  the  importation  hither  may  be- 
come a  steady  and  paying  one.  Any  cattle  dealers  in  America  who  desire 
further  information  in  regard  to  the  matter  can  obtain  it  by  addressing  Mr. 
C.  Messing,  No.  50  Lavaterstrasse,  Enge-Zurich. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  December  1,  i8go. 


INCREASE  OF  SPANISH  DUTIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OP  CADIZ. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  table  showing  the  increase  in  the  customs 
duties  on  agricultural  products  made  by  decree  of  the  Queen  Regent  and 
published  in  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  the  official  paper  of  the  Government,  on 
the  25th  instant.  The  provisions  of  the  decree  take  effect  January  1,  1891. 
The  increase  of  duty  on  breadstufls  and  provisions  in  the  tariff  schedule  is  of 
interest  to  United  States  commerce.  I^arge  quantities  of  these  products  now 
consumed  in  Spain  come  from  the  United  States. 

I  might  add  that  statistics  will  not  reveal  just  what  that  quantity  is,  for 
dealers  in  these  products  buy  them,  not  from  the  exporters  of  the  United 
States,  but  almost  entirely  from  English  and  other  European  jobbers.  It 
has  been  my  aim  since  coming  here  to  encourage  direct  trade.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  representative  for  a  large  American  meat-exporting 
house,  and  a  direct  trade  in  meat  products  has  started.  Three  or  four  ship- 
ments of  meats  and  lard  have  already  been  made  by  this  firm  direct  to  Cadiz, 
and  every  thing  promises  well  for  the  enterprise.  It  will  be  easily  recognized, 
however,  just  what  the  result  on  both  direct  and  indirect  trade  in  meat  prod- 
ucts will  be  when  customs  duties  are  increased  from  $3  to  $10  per  100  kilograms 
on  pork,  bacon,  hams,  and  lard. 


• 
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I  can  not  believe  that  such  duties  can  be  sustained.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  struggle  for  bread  and  other  sustenances  of  life  is  superlatively  severe, 
and  these  duties  will  make  it  more  so.  No  one  who  will  examine  the  evidence 
can  long  doubt  that  the  frightful  mortality  of  Spain  is  largely  due  to  a  lack 
of  wholesome  food  among  the  masses.  Before  this  decree  was  affirmed  few 
people  of  the  working  classes  could  find  means  to  buy  plenty  of  wholesome 
food ;  but,  when  it  becomes  operative,  life  and  strength  giving  food  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  will  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  every  laborer  in  Spain. 
He  will  only  have  it  in  sustaining  quantities  when  the  Government  provides 
it  in  its  efforts  to  ward  off  from  an  enfeebled  class  of  people  some  such  epi- 
demic as  cholera. 

Table  skewing  increase  in  customs  duties  on  imports  into  Spain  and  Balearic  Islands,  to  take 

effect  January  1,  i8qi. 


1.47  meters  in 


All 


.do. 


..do  , 


Swine  

Sheep  and  g>ats,  and  : 
Salt  and  dried  meats. 
Pork,  lard,  bacon,  and  hams.. 


.do. 
..do. 


<•••••■■••■•••••••••■••••■•■■••■■•••■■•••••■■■•. 

••••••••••••■•••••••••■■■•■■••••••■■••a  .per  100  kilugrums. 

mmwOhm 

..'  do.... 


Not  hulled. 


Wheat*.... 
Wheat  flour. 


 do 

 do. 

do. 


except  millet... 

 »••< 


.  •••••••••••••••••  ......  .........  HHIlHMMHMII 

do..  •  ••• 

 do  

•  do  


Old  rate. 


Pesetas. 
128.30 

3>.5-> 
19.60 
8.40 
13.  80 

8-45 
1.40 
a.  80 
IS.  00 

5.70 

4.00 
8.00 

43a 
6.48 
3.20 
4.80 


New 


Pesetas. 
180.00 
135.00 

1 1. 00 
40.00 

20.00 
2.4O 
II.60 
50.OO 
18.OO 

5  30 
10.60 

8.00 
13.20 

4  4° 

7»5 


•  litis  is  also  subject  to  transit  and  con  sumo  duties. 

All  food  supplies  are  subjected  to  consumo  duties  in  addition  to  the 
general  tariff. 

R.  D.  TURNER, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  December  2Q,  1890. 


SHIP-BUILDING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN,  OP  GLASGOW. 

Returns  of  ship-building  for  the  year  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
are  just  received.  The  output  for  1890,  in  round  numbers,  is  1,271,000  tons, 
which  is  about  30,000  tons  less  than  for  1889.  The  decrease  falls  far  short 
of  what  was  expected,  even  by  the  most  sanguine,  and  is  much  less  than 
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could  have  been  expected,  taking  into  account  the  condition  of  the  trade  for 
at  least  four  months  preceding  August  i. 

So  few  orders  were  booked  for  that  period  that  very  general  uneasiness 
was  felt  and  in  some  cases  notices  of  reduction  of  both  force  and  wages  were 
given.  The  unusually  large  number  of  orders  booked  in  August  caused  three 
notices  to  be  withdrawn.  August  orders  were  well  supplemented  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  and  a  large  output  for  the  year  assured. 

The  decline  noted  above  was  not  an  all-around  one,  the  Clyde  and  other 
Scotch  yards  showing  a  positive  increase  of  production. 

The  following  figures  are  given  for  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  total 
tonnage  launched  for  the  years  1889  and  1890  : 


Yards. 


Clyde  

Forth  _  

Dundee  

Aberdeen... 

Tync-  

We.ir  „  

Tees  


............. •••••••  


..■«... •*•••••«••.... ••»••••.*..*•• •■•*•••••.... 


Th.i  mes  

Mersey...... 

Barrow  

Humber  

Hartlepool* 

Government  dock  yards'  ...  

Blythe  and  other  Knglish  ports  

Welsh  ports — 


...  


•  •«••  ................ 


••■•••••••■■••■•■■a 


■miniimiMmiiiti»M  ««  w«»n  *•*...  ■•■••••**•••  ••*< 


Total. 


...... 


1890. 

1889. 

Tom. 

Ton*. 

349.995 

335. 201 

39,900 

32.859 

=4.494 

18,311 

9.  "8 

9.470 

a35.567 

281,710 

197,482 

"7.336 

"7.74" 

110,436 

17,000 

8,000 

30.577 

35.773 

04,665 

36,847 

9.9,7 

12,689 

99.847 

85.875 

33,530 

36,155 

10,000 

2,500 

HHNNtNNMHI 

66,783 

83,003 

«o,594 

7. 

1,371,110 

*.  300.933 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  tonnage  launched  at  the  leading 
ship-building  centers  of  the  Kingdom,  with  the  relative  increases  and  de- 


Yards. 

Total. 

Ton*. 
349.995 
'35.567 
197.482 

™7,74« 
99.847 
66.783 

30,566 
34,665 

34.494 

Ton*. 
»4,794 

Ton*. 

Wear  

46,143 
»9.854 

*■  ..■••••••••••••••••■*•■■•••■  WWlllll IHMMM  *••■■«•••  

7.305 
»3»97a 

6,  .83 

Hii  Tile  pOOls  .  .......  ......  *  imttWMMfIMM  IIIIHHWIIMIHI 

Bclf*i5t»»««  ■•••••••*•■■•••*••■•••••••■•>••*...*  

Mersey,  -  ••••  ■•*•■•«••••■.•■•.  •••••••••••«••••••••• 

BHIQWhm  

.Oundcc  •••■■•••••■•••»••••■•••■•••••••••«•••••■•••••••■■•■•■••••■•••«••••■••.•••*••••••••••••■••■■••••• 

16,220 
5,196 
2,182 

To  the  figures  given  above  for  the  Clyde  and  Dundee  add  Aberdeen, 
9,228  tons,  and  the  Forth,  32,900  tons,  and  we  have  a  total  for  Scotland 
of  416,617  tons  as  compared  with  395,841  tons  in  1889,  being  an  increase  of 
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20,776  tons.  Of  this  increase  for  Scotland,  the  Clyde  contributes  14,794 
tons ;  Dundee,  6, 1 83  tons.  The  Forth  shows  a  slight  increase  and  Aberdeen  a 
slight  decrease.  The  firms  on  the  Clyde  reporting  the  largest  output  arc : 
Russell  &  Co.,  Greenock,  70,370  tons  (this  firm  also  leads  all  others  in  the 
United  Kingdom);  the  Fairfield  Company,  33,705  tons;  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Henderson,  21,195  tons  J  Barclay,  Curtis  &  Co.,  19,472  tons;  Charles 
Cornell  &  Co.,  19,012  tons;  A.  Stephen  &  Sons,  16,841  tons;  Messrs. 
Caird,  16,318  tons;  Messrs.  Denny  &  Bros.,  16,236  tons;  Messrs.  Scott, 
15,632  tons;  and  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  14,000  tons. 

The  nationality  of  the  owners  of  these  new  vessels  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  Germany  again  (as  last  year)  leading : 


• ••■•••*•.•■».. .... •••••• •■•*.. 


Norway 
FruuCc... 

Bcgmm  

Spain  _  

Greece   ... 

Portugal  

North  America. 


•»*»••■*■•• •••••••••• 


• •»•••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••• 





••••••■•••••■•■•■■••■•a* 


 >■••*>•••• 


China. 


J  u  pt  ()•..,.,».<>• 
South  Africa... 
Other  countries 

London  -  mm, 

Liverpool  

British  Gov 

Eiigh-.h  ports 


 ••■•••Ml  MIMillM«tl|tlM(M«MlltiM4tMMII 


Number 

of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

*3 

45,3'7 

18 

*9.727 

8 

12,940 

4 

7.»S3 

4 

5.8o6 

t 

i,aa3 

t 

699 

6 

9,8j8 

M 

7.435 

11 

16,670 

a 

3.996 

3 

a.  990 

3 

1,060 

6 

3,040 

37 

65.183 

*5 

46,015 

a 

7,000 

M 

13,058 

6S 

89,801 

4* 

49.4<*'> 

6 

5.  "9 

The  total  number  of  vessels  launched  in  all  of  the  Scotch  yards  during 
the  year  was  286.  Of  this  number,  216  were  steamers  and  70  sailing  vessels, 
a  larger  percentage  of  sailing  vessels  than  last  year.  Of  the  steamers,  12 
were  of  over  4,000  tons  and  37  between  2,500  and  4,000  tons.  Of  the 
sailing  vessels,  8  were  between  1,000  and  2,000  tons,  22  under  2,500  tons, 
1  under  3,000  tons,  and  1  close  on  4,000  tons.  The  percentage  of  large 
steam-ships  is  less  than  last  year  and  of  large  sailing  vessels  more  than  last 
year.  The  percentage  of  steel  vessels  is  said  to  be  greater,  if  any  thing,  than 
last  year,  when  it  reached  97.2. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING. 

A-  was  the  case  in  1889,  all  the  steamers  contracted  in  Scotland  this 
year  have  been  supplied  with  machinery  from  Scotch  engineering  establish- 
ments, and  these  establishments  have  supplied,  in  addition,  engines  for  many 
ships  not  built  in  Scotland. 
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The  following  were  the  largest  producers:  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson 
turned  out  engines  with  an  indicated  horse-power  of  44,300;  Fairfield  Com- 
pany, 41,950;  James  Howden  &  Co.,  41,010;  W.  Denny  &  Co.,  37,850 
the  output  of  each  of  the  above-named  firms  being  very  much  in  excess  of 
1889. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

As  indicating  the  future  of  the  trade,  the  following  table  showing  the 
work  on  hand  in  Scotch  yards  is  given  in  detail: 


Yards. 


Govcu. 


Pa  rtick  ■■■»■■  mmiiimuMi 

Whiteinch  

Cly  debunk  ••••••«•••••«•••••••••••••■••«*• 

Re, 

Yoker., 
Paisley 


Dumbarton. 


rd  1 110c  lc  a  oil  1  or  I,    I     o  . 


Below  Greenock  


»•••••••  •  


>•••>•••••••••••»•••■••••••••«•■••••••  •*. 


Dundee.. 


w>  h  » t>«««  1  m  t  ««hhii  nmnitiimM 

•••••••••••••••••••••■••••>■•■••»•••■••••••*•••••••• 

•••••••••••• 


Aberdeen., 


 ••••  *  •••••••  ••• 


Fairfield  Company 
A.  Stephen  &  bon., 
K.  Napier  &  Son... 
London  and  Glasgow  Company 
Mackie  &  Thomson 

A.  &  J.  Inglis  

D.  &  J.  Henderson. 


Barclay,  Curie  &  Co.. 

Charles  Council  &  Co  

J.  &  G.  Thomson  (limited) 

Lobnitz  &  Co  

Simons  &  Co. 
Napier.  Shanks  &  Bell 
J.  McArthur  &  Co„.... 
Fleming  &  Ferguson. 
John  Fullerton  &  Co.... 
Hatma,  Donald  &  Wilson. 
Scott  &  Co. 
W.  Denny  &  Bros.. 
A.  McMillan  &  Co. 
Murray  Brothers.... 

Caird  &  Co  

Russell  &  Co  , 

Scott  &  Co. 
D.  J.  Dunlop  &  Co. 
John  Rcid  &  Co...., 
Murdock  &  Muiray 
Blackwood  &  Gordon.... 

R.  Duncan  &  Co  

W.  Hamilton  &  Co  

T.  B.  Seath  , 

D.  M.  Gumming..  

Alley  &  McLdlaii  

D.  McGiil  (Irvine)  

Adrossan....... 

McKniKht  (Ayr) 
Ramagc  &  Ferguson 
Hawthorne  &  Co  


••••••»••••••••■•••••■••>•  


WMIIMI      ■  ' 


••••••  


■  •>■••••••••  ..... 


•••*•••*• ->■••••••• 


•  •••■•■•••••••••••••■•••■•••••a  ••>•••••«>. 





Dock-yard  Company.. 
John  Scott  &  Co. 
Gourlay  Brother*... 

Thompson  &  Co..  ...•*.......*••••........ •**.... 

A.  Stephen  &  Sons  

Hall,  Russell  &  Co 
Duthic  &  Co. 


•  ••••••••••••••••••■•■•a  MM 

............. 

■  *■■  HMWtMMl 


Toul. 
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This  large  total  is  some  35,000  tons  less  than  last  year,  and,  while  it  rep- 
resents eight  or  nine  months'  work,  there  is  this  difference  as  compared  with 
last  year :  at  the  close  of  1889  the  yards  were  not  only  full,  but  a  good 
deal  of  work  was  in  prospect,  inquiries  remaining  brisk  ;  whereas  it  is  said 
that  orders  now  are  few  and  far  between.  Then,  freight  had  been  reduced 
in  some  instances,  but  remained  fairly  firm ;  now,  freights  are  in  such  a 
wretched  condition  that  many  owners  are  laying  up  their  boats.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  outlook  is  any  thing  but  favorable ;  but,  as  was  the  case  last  year, 
the  unexpected  may  happen  and  a  marked  improvement  be  the  result. 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  December  26,  1890. 


SABANILLA-MAGDALENA  CANAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NICKEVS,  OF  BARRANQUILLA. 

Within  the  last  thirty  days  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
has  conceded  to  Sefior  M.  A.  Fonsaca  the  exclusive  privilege  of  constructing 
a  canal  from  near  Barranquilla,  connecting  the  Magdalena  River  with  the 
bay  of  Sabanilla.  It  is  not  known  how  long  this  canal  will  be,  but  not  more 
than  10  nor  less  than  5  miles.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  enterprise 
to  commerce,  I  give  herewith  the  salient  points  of  the  agreement: 

(1)  The  canal  will  have  a  width  of  20  meters  (about  65^  feet)  and  not 
less  than  3  meters  in  depth  (nearly  10  feet). 

(2)  The  Government  grants  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  period  of  forty 
years,  during  which  time  no  other  canal  shall  be  constructed  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Magdalena  River  with  Sabanilla  Bay. 

(3)  The  canal  may  be  constructed  from  any  point  in  Sabanilla  Bay  to 
any  point  on  the  said  river  lying  between  the  station  known  as  "Camacho" 
and  the  sea.  The  lagoons  and  streams  lying  within  this  region  may  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  canal,  but  it  is  expressly  understood  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Magdalena  River,  known  as  the  "Bocas  de  Ceniza,"  can  not  be  util- 
ized in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  nor  can  any  work  of  any  nature  what- 
ever be  undertaken  therein. 

(4)  The  Government  does  not  permit  the  exercise  of  any  monopoly  over 
the  traffic  of  the  canal,  "since  it  is  understood  that  the  canal  is  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  use  and  service  of  all  and  to  afford  greater  facilities  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country." 

(5)  During  the  term  of  said  contract  the  canal  company  may  collect  a 
toll  of  transit  for  every  loaded  vessel  which  shall  pass  through  it,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  per  cent,  of  the  present  tariff  of  the  Bolivar  Railroad  (the  Bolivar 
Railroad  tariff  is  from  $1.25  to  $5.40  per  tori  for  a  distance  of  18  miles; 
this  is  as  reasonable  as  the  freight  charges  in  the  United  States).  Before 
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the  canal  is  opened  for  transit  the  tariff  of  freight  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Government,  but  it  may  thereafter  be  changed  or  modified  by  consent  of 
the  Government. 

(6)  The  Government  will  have  an  interest  of  20 ,  per  cent,  in  the  net 
profits  of  the  canal;  but  this  does  not  imply  any  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  contribute  money  or  aid  of  any  kind  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  or  its  equipment,  or  to  respond  in  any  manner  for  the 
results  of  the  enterprise.  No  interest  is  guarantied  on  the  capital  stock  by 
the  Government. 

(7)  The  80  per  cent,  held  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  canal  is  not  to 
be  transferred  to  any  foreign  power  or  to  any  one  whomsoever  until  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Colombian  Government  is  first  obtained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  contract  fails  to  provide  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  within  any  definite  time,  nor  does  it  provide  that  the  canal 
shall  be  completed  within  any  specified  time.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  concessionnaire  has  forty  years  in  which  to  construct  the  canal,  during 
which  time  he  may  not  allow  any  one  else  to  construct  one  connecting  these 
waters,  and  then,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  throw  up  the  whole  scheme ;  or  he 
may  fail  to  construct  the  canal,  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  freights 
of  the  railroad  running  between  Barranquilla  and  the  bay  of  Sabanilla. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  Colombia  are  much  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, because  it  would  allow  the  fifteen  steamers  plying  between  this  port 
and  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  to  discharge  their  cargo  at  the  port  of 
shipment  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  instead  of  having  to  discharge  at 
Barranquilla,  18  miles  away,  entailing  the  additional  expense  of  reloading 
at  Barranquilla  aboard  the  railway  cars  and  unloading  again  at  the  bay  into 
lighters  and  from  the  lighters  on  board  ship.  All  of  this  is,  of  course,  a 
great  expense  to  shippers,  and  would  be  avoided  by  the  construction  of  the 
contemplated  canal. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  much  more  interested  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River,  which  would  offer  sailing  vessels, 
as  well  as  ocean  steamers,  a  way  into  this  port  (Barranquilla)  by  way  of  the 
river  mentioned.  Some  years  ago,  the  merchants  tell  me,  the  Magdalena  at 
this  point  was  white  with  American  sails,  fifteen  or  twenty  sailing  vessels  and 
many  steamers  being  constantly  at  the  wharves  of  this  city  from  our  country, 
unloading  lumber,  corn,  ice,  flour,  salt,  corned  beef,  pork,  etc.  Now,  since 
the  closing  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  not  a  single  vessel  of  any  description 
bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ever  touches  this  port.  There  is  not  in  this 
city  of  30,000  people,  through  which  the  imports  and  exports  of  more  than 
3,000,000  people  are  made,  a  pound  of  either  pork,  corned  beef,  or  salt 
nor  a  foot  of  lumber  from  the  United  States.  And  why?  Principally, 
with  reference  to  most  of  the  articles  mentioned,  because  it  costs  more  to 
ship  these  goods  18  miles  over  the  railroad  from  the  bay  of  Sabanilla  to  Bar- 
ranquilla than  it  formerly  cost  to  get  the  same  goods  from  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  and  Louisiana  to  Barranquilla  by  sailing  vessels..    I  refer  to  the 
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time  when  sailing  vessels  could  come  up  the  Magdalena  River  for  more  than 
100  miles.  However,  if  the  contemplated  canal  shall  be  of  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  sailing  vessels  to  pass,  the  people  of  our  country  will  be  considera- 
bly benefited  thereby.  It  is  with  this  view  of  the  enterprise  that  I  have 
deemed  it  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  write  the  Department  regarding  it. 

The  map  showing  Sabanilla  Bay,  the  Magdalena  River,  Barranquilla,  and 
the  country  through  which  the  proposed  canal  is  to  be  constructed  will  be 
found  on  page  90,  Consular  Reports  No.  92,  April,  1888. 

JOHNSON  NICKEUS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barranquilla,  December  6,  i8qo. 


FARM  HOLDINGS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

Some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  marked  increase  of  arable  land  since  1870  are  attainable  from  the  recent 
agricultural  returns  of  Great  Britain  for  1890.  It  is  stated  that  the  total 
number  of  returns  from  occupiers  of  land,  on  which  the  figures  now  submitted 
for  Great  Britain  are  based,  is  577,841.  This  is  the  largest  total  yet  reported, 
and  compares  with  574,840  returns  in  1889,  570,206  in  1888,  and  563,1 19  in 
1887.  These  totals  suggest  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  occu- 
pying land.  This  tendency  is,  indeed,  once  more  the  subject  of  special 
comment  by  the  collectors,  who  frequently  attribute  their  augmented  returns 
to  an  extension  of  the  process  of  subdivision  of  holdings  which  has  been 
going  on  in  recent  years.  The  returns  from  owners  of  live  stock  who  do 
not  occupy  land  are  this  year  4,217,  against  4,376  in  1889. 

The  cultivated  surface  of  Great  Britain  recorded  as  farmed  by  its  owners  is 
4,843,000  acres,  against  4,852,000  acres  last  year,  while  that  accounted  for  as 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  is  27,925,000  acres,  against  27,881,000  acres  last  year. 
The  general  decrease  of  owner-farmed  land,  which  distinguishes  the  country 
as  a  whole,  appears  to  be  relatively  more  marked  in  Scotland  than  in  En- 
gland. 

The  area  accounted  for  in  Great  Britain  in  the  present  table  as  under 
crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  is  32,768,000  acres.  This  is  an  increase  of 
35,000  acres  over  the  corresponding  area  in  1889.  Although  comparatively 
insignificant  on  the  present  occasion,  this  increase  of  so-called  cultivated 
area  has  been  an  annual  feature  of  these  returns,  and  one  which  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  inquiry.  The  cultivated  area  reported  on  in  1890  is 
666,000  acres  greater  than  that  returned  in  1880  and  2,361,000  greater  than 
that  of  1870. 

A  material  and  continuous  shrinkage  of  the  land  under  the  plow  has  now 
been  in  progress  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
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and  still  larger  extension  of  the  recorded  grass  area ;  but  the  arable  area  is 
still  the  greater  of  the  two,  if  Great  Britain  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  This 
is  not  quite  the  case,  if  the  English  figures  be  viewed  by  themselves. 

Practically  one-half  of  the  arable  area  remains  under  grain,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  grain  crops  to  arable  land  (itself,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  dimin- 
ishing quantity)  declined  from  52  per  cent,  in  1870  to  50  per  cent,  in  1880 
and  48  per  cent,  in  1890.  Green  crops  have  continued  to  cover  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  arable  area  each  year  of  the  three.  But  the  proporti6n 
of  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  has  exhibited,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly noted,  a  material  increase.  The  ratio  was  24^  per  cent,  in  1870,  25 
per  cent,  in  1880,  and  28^  per  cent,  in  1890.  The  proportion  of  bare 
fallow  was  3^  per  cent,  in  1870  and  3  per  cent,  in  1890.  The  8,033,000 
acres  now  returned  under  corn  crops  compare  with  8,075,000  acres  in  1889. 
This  total  is  1,000,000  acres  below  the  average  grain-cropped  area  of  the 
five  years  ending  with  1880. 

In  only  two  years  has  the  wheat  area  been  smaller  than  it  now  is,  viz, 
1886  and  1887,  when  2,286,000  acres  and  2,317,000  acres  were  recorded. 
Most  of  the  rise  exhibited  in  1888  has  now  been  lost,  and,  comparing  the 
present  year's  total — 2,386,000  acres — with  that  of  the  mean  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1880,  the  decline  is  almost  exactly  650,000  acres.  If  the 
comparison  be  made  with  a  still  earlier  group  of  five  years,  1871-75— a 
period  anterior  to  the  recent  depression — the  loss  is  1,140,000  acres,  or  nearly 
1  acre  in  every  3.  This  decline  in  wheat  growing  has  been  long  in  progress. 
If  the  wheat  area  of  the  three  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890  be  compared,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  absolute  decline  on  the  first  decade  actually  exceeded  that 
which  has  taken  place  since,  for  591,000  acres  were  lost  between  1870  and 
1880,  against  523,000  acres  since  that  year.  The  decline  is,  no  doubt,  attrib- 
utable to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which  is  now  not  much  more  than  half 
what  it  was  in  the  years  immediately  following  1870. 

The  area  under  barley  in  Great  Britain  in  1890  was  2,111 ,000  acres.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  10,000  acres  from  last  year's  figures.  The  decline  is  visible 
only  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  English  area  being  practically  as  before. 
The  present  surface  under  barley  in  Great  Britain  is  greater  by  some  26,000 
acres  than  in  1888  or  1887,  but  it  is  less  than  prevailed  before  those  years. 

Oats  now  cover  14,000  acres  more  than  in  1889,  or  a  total  of  2,903,000 
acres  for  Great  Britain.  In  the  last  two  years  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  grow- 
ing of  oats  has  distinctly  extended  in  England  and  notably  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  in  a  larger  degree  than  the  above  figures  show,  since  both  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  especially  in  the  latter,  the  oat  area  has  been  reduced. 

The  only  noticeable  decline  in  this  section  of  the  year's  acreage  is  in  the 
potato  crop,  of  which  50,000  fewer  acres  have  been  grown,  the  total  for 
Great  Britain  being  530,000  acres.  The  collectors  agree  in  ascribing  this 
uniform  decrease  to  the  low  and  unremunerative  prices  which  were  obtained 
for  the  large  potato  crop  of  1889. 
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More  turnips  were  apparently  grown  than  in  1889  or  1888,  but  the  total 
of  this  root  in  Great  Britain  remains  below  the  average  of  2,000,000  acres 
customary  before  1887.    The  present  year's  return  shows  1,948,000  acres. 

In  view  of  the  attention  recently  called  to  the  possibility,  under  certain 
circumstances,  of  again  cultivating  beet  roots  for  sugar,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
only  34  acres  appear  to  have  been  grown  in  1890.  In  1871  a  total  area  of 
1,884  acres  was  returned  as  under  sugar-beets. 

The  area  left  under  bare  fallow  at  the  date  of  the  collection  of  the  re- 
turns (508,000  acres)  shows  a  small  decrease  on  the  figures  of  1889.  Twice 
only,  in  1887  and  1888,  has  the  area  thus  returned  been  smaller.  The  area 
of  Great  Britain  now  accounted  for  under  this  head  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
than  in  the  years  before  1884  by  more  than  a  third.  An  increasing  area — 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  decline  in  hops — is  again  reported  as  under 
small  fruit,  embracing  strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.,  under  this 
title.  The  surface  returned  as  occupied  in  this  way  is  ^6, 200  acres,  or  an 
increase  of  4,300  acres.  The  practice  of  fruit  growing  is  certainly  extend- 
ing both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  reports  of  the  collectors  contain 
references  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry  in  new 
localities,  and  to  the  provision  of  local  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  produce 
by  jam  factories  and  arrangements  for  preserving  the  fruit. 

Clover  and  rotation  grasses  show  a  small  decline  in  acreage  from  the 
relatively  high  figure  returned  in  1889,  tne  present  area  for  Great  Britain 
being  4,809,000  acres,  against  4,877,000  acres  last  year.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  a  large  and  material  decline  in  the  proportion  of  these  rotation  grasses 
kept  for  hay  is  reported  this  year,  184,500  fewer  acres  being  so  kept  out  of 
a  total  in  itself  reduced.  If  to  this  reduction  there  be  added  1,208,800 
fewer  acres  of  permanent  grass  set  aside  for  hay  this  year,  hay  must  have  been 
cut  on  nearly  400,000  fewer  acres  than  in  the  immediately  preceding  season. 

The  record  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  in  1890  is  the  most  satisfactory 
presented  for  many  years.  The  total  number  of  horses  kept  solely  for  agri- 
culture (981,000)  shows,  indeed,  very  little  difference  from  previous  years. 
There  is  apparent  a  small  increase  in  England,  with  a  decrease  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  now  returned 
is  2,538,000,  a  figure  approached,  indeed,  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887,  but  not 
met  with  before  or  since.  The  breeding  stock  now  returned  is  thus  greater 
by  over  100,000  head  than  in  1889.  The  increase  is  apparent  in  every 
county  in  England  except  Middlesex,  in  every  county  of  Wales,  and  in  most 
counties  in  Scotland.  The  collectors  attribute  the  improvement  to  a  grow- 
ing conviction  on  the  part  of  farmers  of  profit  to  be  made  from  the  breeding 
of  stock  and  an  extended  demand  for  milk.  A  decrease  of  other  cattle  over 
two  years  old  is  apparent  in  England  and  Wales.  There  is,  however,  an 
increase  in  Scotland.  Some  part  of  the  decrease  under  this  head  would  seem 
due  to  the  earlier  maturity  of  the  stock  sent  to  the  butcher.  Cattle  under 
two  years  old  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  and  general  increase  in  the  present 
year,  amounting  to  279,000  head  and  bringing  up  the  total  to  2,532,000. 
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Compared  with  the  average  number  returned  in  the  decade  ending  1880,  the 
present  figures  exhibit  an  increase  of  over  300,000  head. 

A  very  important  increase  is  also  exhibited  in  the  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs.  The  number  of  sheep  of  one  year  old  and  upward  is  returned  as 
16,757,000,  or  894,000  more  than  in  1889,  only  one  or  two  counties  failing 
to  join  in  the  general  advance.  In  lambs  the  increase  is  relatively  greater 
still,  a  total  of  10,516,000  head  being  enumerated,  and  the  increase  over 
1889  being  746,000,  or  7.6  per  cent. 

The  total  sheep  stock  of  Great  Britain  (27,272,000)  is  now  greater  than 
in  any  year  since  1879,  a  recovery  of  nearly  3,000,000  head  being  apparent 
since  the  losses  of  the  period  i87o-'82  left  it  with  only  24,320,000  sheep  in 
the  last  of  these  years.  Two-thirds  of  this  addition  to  the  flocks,  or  an  in- 
crease of  2,000,000,  has  occurred  in  the  last  two  seasons. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leith,  December  ji,  1890. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  few  statistics  relating  to  public  instruction  in  Spain. 
The  first  inclosure  is  a  statement  showing  the  amount  owed  to  the  public 
school-teachers  of  Spain  for  services  rendered  prior  to  June  30,  1890.  In 
calling  attention  to  this  I  might  add  that  it  is  a  non-interest-bearing  debt, 
and  for  that  reason  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  discount  when  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket by  teachers  too  poor  to  carry  it. 

The  second  inclosure  consists  of  two  tables,  the  first  showing  the  number 
of  public  schools  of  Cadiz,  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  annual  expendi- 
tures for  school  purposes,  the  second  showing  the  number  ot  teachers  and 
their  annual  salaries. 

I  am  informed  that  Cadiz  is  much  in  advance  of  her  sister  cities  in  the 
matter  of  public  education,  hence  this  last-mentioned  inclosure  becomes  a 
fair  mint  for  estimating  the  educational  advantages  of  other  cities. 

There  are  no  country  schools  in  Spain,  and  those  of  villages  are  few  and 
unimportant. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  inclosure  that  Cadiz,  with  a  population  of  about 
60,000,  employs  forty-five  teachers,  paying  them  salaries  aggregating  78,225 
pesetas  and  house-rent  equivalent  to  5,600  pesetas.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
average  salary  is  equivalent  to  £335. 50  per  annum,  the  lowest  being  500 
pesetas,  or  $96. 50,  and  the  highest  3,250  pesetas,  or  $627.25. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  material  is  8,845  pesetas,  or  $1,707.08,  and  for 
rent  of  buildings  14,600  pesetas,  or  $2,817.80.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  schools  of  Cadiz  reach  annually  the  sum  of  107,270  pesetas,  or 
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$20,703. 11.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  twenty-four  hundred  and 
twenty. 

The  foregoing  information  was  kindly  sent  to  ine  by  the  city  government 
in  a  communication  dated  November  13,  1890. 

R.  W.  TURNER, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  November  ij,  i8go. 


DEBT  TO  THE  TEACHERS. 
[Indosure  i  in  Consul  Turner's  report. — From  La  Dinastia  of  November  la,  1890.] 

To-day  the  direction  general  de  instruction  publico  publishes  in  the  Gaceta  a  statement  of 
the  amount  owed  to  primary  teachers  for  work  done  previous  to  June  30,  1S90.  The  total 
amounts  to  9,108,837.36  pesetas,  divided  as  follows : 


To  July  i, 
1889. 

Fiscal  year  i88o-'oo. 

Description. 

First  three 
quarter  *. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

Pesetas. 
3,843,887.88 
1,168,361.80 

Pesetas. 
1,058,740.06 
421,411.57 

Ptsetas. 
2.740,274.45 
876, 161.60 

4,012,249.68 

1,480,151.63 

3,616,436.05 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CADIZ. 
(Indosure  a  in  Consul  Turner's  report.] 
Table  showing  number  of  public  schools,  number  of  pupils,  and  annual  expenditures. 


Name  of  school. 


Normal  

Saa  Ildefonso  „  

San  Francisco  

La  I'alma  

Santiago-  

Santa  M  <na  _  

San  Jo*4_  

Adult...  ,  

San  Serrando  (for  little  boy*) 
San  German  (for  little  boy*).. 

Normal  (girls)  

Concepooa  

SanU  Ival*l._  

Rosario..  

San  Jos4-  ~.  

Total  


Pupils 
enrolled. 

Hot  ise-rent 
furnished 
teachers. 

Material 

for 
teaching. 

Rent  of 

building. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

150 

500 

625 

C) 

aio 

500 

500 

P) 

140 

500 

1  ,y8o 

200 

500 

500 

1,500 

150 

500 

l,6So 

200 

500 

500 

1,250 

X  JO 

500 

500 

465 

100 

1,  aoo 

1,5(0 

200 

500 

750 

m 

150 

600 

750 

150 

500 

5?o 

C) 

aoo 

500 

1,500 

aoo 

5OO 

»,740 

150 

500 

500 

060 

too 

500 

500 

4*5 

a,  430 

5,600 

8,845 

14,600 

*  Owned  by  the  public. 
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Table  shewing  number  of  teaehers  and  their  annual  salaries. 


Name  of  school. 


Normal.... 


San  Francisco  


•«•••••..•...<••..••••■■•••••••*•••••■■•. 


La  Palma. 


Sanu  Maria... 


San  Jos^im  •••••••••••••••••••••  ••••»••••■••• 

Adults.  ••■••••«••••*••••••••» 

San  Scrvando  (for  little  boys)  

San  German  (for  little  boys)  

Normal  (girl*)  ••••••.•••••••«•«••• 


Classification  of  teacher*. 


i  assistant... 
i  conveyer .. 


HIWIIIHIHH  HMUMI 

•«■••• •••••.•■•■•■..*■•••«*■•■••••■. 


i  assistant  , 

3  assistants  at  750  pesetas 
1  director............ 


•■..•••••••••••■•■••■••••■•••■••■a 


a  assistants  at  750  pesetas  

1  director.... 
1  assistant... 

3  assistants  at  750  pesetas  


—  ••■••••**••■•••••*•••••••••  


Santa  Isabel.*.. 


•.■•••■•.••••••••••••••.••••••■.•••••■•I 


San  Jose  


Total. 


ass  is  tan  t...  •••••.•••••••••••••« 

Assistants  at  750 

director  

assistant  


assistants  at  750  pesetas-  

director.... 


.••••■•••.••».....  


assistant  

director  


ifiimtiwi  

*—  ~~~"TT"T"TTTTTI  TTTITM  TTIIIT  ITItl  tf¥M 

Porter  «••...#•••*•••• 

director 


M|MM»»««mii  «»nm*w»n  


porter  ■•■•■■•*•••••■••■••••••••■•■•••••••*•••••••■•••••••*•• 

director  


•  ...... 


iflNNIIHIHMHM 


■  IHIIIIMlii 


director.........*...  ••• 

assistant  

conveyers  at  400 

scrva  nt  ••• 

director  


a  conveyers  at  400  pesetas.. 

1  directress-  

1  assistant  

 do  

a  conveyers  at  400  pesetas  

1  directress  

1  assistant  

 do  

t  conveyers  at  400  pesetas 

1  directress  

t  assbl 

.do  


■.■■..■......■......■..».■........■. mi 

I •••••*•■ •«*•*««•• ••••*•• •■■••*••••••■••••• 


Annual 
salaries. 


Pesetas. 
3.000 
a, 000 

500 

*.75° 
1,100 

a.aso 
».75<> 

I,10O 

1,500 
'.750 

1,100 

a,a5o 

a.  75<» 
1. 100 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  the  report  of  the  commission  desig- 
nated to  make  the  annual  settlement  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  November  14,  1800. 


Report  of  Messrs.  Roman  and  Sonnenstern. 

[Indosure  in  Consul  NcweU's  report. — Translation.] 
To  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  i 

Honorable  Mr.  Minister:  In  discharge  of  the  commission  conferred  upon  us  under 
date  of  the  4th  of  October  last  we  have  made  the  liquidation  of  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
constructing  company  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  of  Nicaragua  from  the  formal  inauguration 
of  the  work  on  the  8th  of  Octot>er,  1889,  to  the  7th  of  last  month,  and  with  the  present 
communication  we  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  document  in  which  the  data  relating 
thereto  have  been  condensed  in  the  form  of  a  general  account. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  we  had  our  first  interview  with  the 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  works  of  the  canal,  and  we  agreed  that  employes  of  the  company 
should  prepare  the  accounts,  with  their  corresponding  vouchers,  in  their  separate  order  as  re- 
corded in  the  books,  so  as  to  be  able  to  expedite  their  examination  and  verification,  which  we 
were  to  do  at  the  proper  time.  Meanwhile  we  employed  ourselves  in  visiting  the  works  un- 
dertaken by  the  company  up  to  that  time,  in  regard  to  which  we  shall  make  you  a  brief 
report,  based  on  our  observations  and  the  data  furnished  us  by  the  engineer- in-chief  and  the 
division  engineer,  Mr.  Davis,  so  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  company  to  carry  out  a  work  in  which  not  only  the  professional  honor  of  the  engineers 
who  have  undertaken  it  is  concerned,  but  also  the  good  name  of  North  Americans. 

In  all  our  excursions  we  were  satisfactorily  impressed  by  the  advanced  stage  of  some  of 
the  works  whose  initiation  we  witnessed  about  the  end  of  last  year  and  others  undertaken 
afterwards.  Now  we  note  an  impulse  in  the  works,  which  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  most  ex- 
acting persons. 

As  soon  as  we  were  satisfied  that  we  could  visit  the  offices  of  accountability  to  examine 
the  books  and  documents  upon  which  the  accounts  are  founded,  we  undertook  that  work,  as- 
sociated with  the  special  auditor,  Mr.  Macrae,  representing  the  company,  a  person  than  whom 
no  more  aptxopriate  selection  could  have  been  made  for  such  a  delicate  operation,  as  well  be- 
cause of  his  competence  as  for  his  affability  in  placing  before  us  with  promptitude  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise  even  the  most  insignificant  details  relative  to  the  entries  which  in  each  spec- 
ification show  the  expenditures  made  by  the  company. 

The  order  and  care  shown  by  the  accounts  referred  to  are,  Mr.  Minister,  indeed  admirable, 
and,  in  order  that  you  may  form  an  idea  of  the  operations,  it  was  necessary  to  undertake  to 
obtain  in  summary  the  figures  of  each  department  of  expenditures. 

In  the  examination  of  the  vouchers  we  found  deficiency  of  documents  only  in  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  purchase  of  the  dredges  and  other  material  coming  from  Colon,  (2)  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  navigation  line  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  river  San  Juan,  (3)  the  purchase  of  the 
Scotch  dredge,  and  (4)  the  expenses  of  administration  in  New  York. 
No.  124  IO. 
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But  in  these  respects  wc  were  informed  that  the  contract  relating  thereto  is  in  possession 
of  the  company,  and  that,  in  regard  to  office  expenses  of  the  company,  the  data  therefor  had 
been  recently  received  by  mail. 

In  support  of  these  assertions  we  have  to  record  the  following : 

(1)  That,  of  the  seven  dredges  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  Colon,  five  are  now  in  the 
bay  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  one  of  which  has  been  at  work  in  the  port  of  the  canal  since 
the  1  Sth  of  October  last. 

(2)  That  a  large  part  of  the  material  mentioned  in  the  inventory  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  the  dredges,  and  of  which  we  inclose  a  copy,  has  been  arriving  by  the  steamers  employed 
expressly  in  its  transportation.  Among  the  material  there  are  objects  of  great  value  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  workshops  during  the  whole  period  of  canal  construction. 

(3)  In  regard  to  the  Scotch  dredge,  we  were  shown  a  letter  in  which  the  company  are  ad- 
vised of  its  departure  for  San  Juan  del  Norte  on  the  6th  of  October. 

(4)  That,  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  interior  navigation  line,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  administration  of  that  enterprise  is  in  charge  of  the  aforesaid  catial  company. 

We  had  also  to  object  to  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  rate  (40  per  cent.)  of  exchange  between 
American  gold  and  the  money  of  this  country,  when  for  some  time  past  the  premium  has  been 
much  lower. 

Upon  this  point  we  were  shown  that  for  some  time  the  premium  was  higher,  and,  to  obviate 
the  multitude  of  operations  which  would  attend  the  conversion  of  gold  to  money  of  the 
country  at  a  varying  rate,  the  one  rale  was  adopted  as  an  average;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  payment  of  {50,000  (gold)  by  the  company  to  the  Government  in  September  last,  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  clause  in  article  20  of  the  contract,  was  charged  at  25  per  cent.,  the  then  current 
rate. 

As  this  was  a  secondary  detail,  inasmuch  as  it  would  in  no  case  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  expenditures  to  less  than  $2,000,000  which  the  company  was  obliged  to  expend  during 
the  first  year,  we  accepted  this  rate,  with  the  reserve  of  making  it  known  to  the  Government. 

The  engineer-in-chief  exhibited  to  us  an  account  which  the  New  York  office  had  remitted 
him,  in  which  appear  expenditures  made  there  up  to  the  7th  of  October,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  amounting  to  $3,092,1 17.20  in  American  gold.  But,  as  this  account  is  not  in  detail 
nor  authenticated,  we  merely  mention  it,  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
the  account  which  is  the  principal  object  of  this  report.  But  we  deem  it  our  duty  not  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  fact  that  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the  accounts  steamers  arrived  at  the 
port  of  San  Juan  whose  cargoes,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  could  not  have  been  worth 
less  than  $100,000. 

We  proceed  now  to  speak,  although  briefly,  of  the  works  carried  out  by  the  canal  company 
up  to  the  7th  of  October  last  and  of  those  in  the  course  of  execution. 

ENGINEERING  SURVEYS. 

Those  relating  to  the  definite  location  of  the  route  of  the  canal  have  terminated,  and  it 
only  remains  to  finish  those  relating  to  certain  details  for  the  construction  of  dams  and  locks 
and  some  terre  pleins.  The  studies  have  also  terminated  for  the  location  of  the  railway 
up  to  Ochoa,  the  installation  of  the  aqueduct  from  Rio  Pax,  distant  some  12  miles  from  the 
canal,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  which  will  maintain  the  waters  at  an  elevation  of  1 15 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  work  which  is  considered  of  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
supply  of  potable  water  in  that  region,  in  which  that  now  used  has  not  the  requisite  conditions 
required  by  public  hygiene. 

The  hydrographic  studies  may  be  considered  as  terminated ;  but,  owing  to  the  frequent 
changes  the  bay  of  San  Juan  undergoes,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  constantly  a  personnel  to 
note  the  changes  on  the  plans. 

All  of  the  studies  have  been  made  with  care  and  verified  more  than  once  by  different  corps 
of  competent  engineers  to  ascertain  with  exactness  that  the  smallest  topographical  details, 
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which  may  contribute  to  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  execution  of  the  great  work, 
.•-hall  not  fail  to  be  noted. 

Their  labors  hare  been  generally  very  difficult,  as  the  operations  have  been  made  in  dense 
and  uninhabited  forest,  in  transverse  sections  as  much  as  27  rniles  from  the  adopted  line  for 
the  canal,  and  in  many  parts  through  swamps  of  5  feet  in  depth, 

BUILDINGS. 

For  the  preliminary  works  and  for  the  final  works,  the  necessary  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  lodgings  of  the  employes  and  workmen,  for  warehouses,  shops,  and  offices, 
the  principal  ones  being  those  of  Camp  "  Cheney,"  and  the  breakwater,  Camp  "  Treat"  of  the 
railway,  "  La  F6,"  a  large  warehouse  for  provisions,  the  principal  offices  and  buildings  for 
the  hospital  service,  whose  cost,  including  that  of  the  houses  and  ranches  established  at  several 
points  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  exceeds  $80,000.  Besides,  they  are  constructing  a  building  of 
108  by  54  feet  for  a  machine-shop,  another  of  52  by  28  feet  for  a  blacksmith  shop  and  foundry, 
and  another  of  two  stories,  57  by  49  feet,  for  lodging  of  employes.  All  these  buildings  are  of 
selected  lumber,  of  good  construction,  painted,  and  with  iron  roofings. 

CLEANING  OP  STREAMS. 

The  principal  obstructions  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  lagoons  San  Juan,  Silico,  and 
Bernard,  the  river  San  Juanillo,  the  Deseado,  and  a  number  of  creeks  have  been  removed  up 
to  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  port.  This  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  shorten  distances 
and  to  facilitate  operations  and  transportation  of  provisions  and  working  material. 

TELEGRAPHIC  LINE 

One  of  the  first  works  undertaken  by  the  company  is  the  installation  of  a  telegraphic 
line  between  the  principal  offices  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
El  Castillo,  say  some  60  miles  distant.  Later  it  will  be  placed,  with  better  conditions 
and  with  the  prospects  of  more  satisfactory  results,  at  the  opening  of  the  railway. 

BREAKWATER. 

Since  December  of  1889  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  was  commenced  on  the  sea- 
coast  for  the  protection  of  the  entrance  of  vessels  to  the  port  of  the  canal,  which  the  company 
makes  out  of  a  part  of  the  area  of  what  was  once  the  bay  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  near  the 
old  bar.  Its  length  will  be  1,900  feet,  of  which  800  feet  are  already  finished;  its  width  is  42 
feet,  and  its  height  is  7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  work  is  of  wood  creosoted  in 
the  proportion  of  16  pounds  of  the  oil  to  each  cubic  foot,  and  is  very  solid  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  pieces  are  14  inches  in  thickness. 

BANANA  AND  PASTURE  RANCH. 

At  Camp  Menocal  they  have  made  a  plantation,  which  at  present  consists  of  only  a  few 
"  manzanas  "  of  land  in  grass  and  bananas.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  when  the  works  at 
Ochoa  and  on  the  locks  arc  about  to  be  undertaken. 

CLEARING  FOR  THE  CANAL. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  opening  for  the  excavation  of  the  canal  was  commenced, 
and  there  are  now  1 1  miles  cleared,  with  a  width  of  480  feet,  through  swamps  of  64  inches 
in  depth.  «  >n  the  axis  of  the  canal  and  on  some  other  points  of  the  coast  the  company  has 
made  ditches  for  draining,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  the  drying  up  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  swamp,  which  will  soon  permit  the  establishment  of  agricultural  plantations.  The  clear- 
ing from  Las  Lajas  to  Brito  has  been  contracted,  and  we  know  that  the  moment  is  at  hand  for 
undertaking  this  work. 
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RAILWAY  TO  OCHOA. 

In  June  the  railway  from  the  port  of  the  canal  to  Ochoa  was  comncnced;  Aj£  miles  arc 
already  finished,  5^  are  ready  to  receive  cross-ties  and  rails,  and  the  material  is  on  hand  for 
7  miles  more,  so  that  very  soon  half  of  the  distance — to  the  point  where  the  canal  will  follow 
the  natural  course  of  the  river  San  Juan— will  have  been  finished.  One  of  the  drawbacks 
to  the  progress  of  this  work  has  been  the  gradings  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  through  marshes  of 
3  to  5  feet  in  depth. 

For  crossing  the  San  Juanillo  they  have  constructed  a  bridge  of  1S0  feet  in  length  by  10 
feet  in  height,  but  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  so  soft  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  drive  piles  to 
the  depth  of  90  feet  to  reach  a  solid  foundation  for  the  flooring  of  the  bridge. 

The  material  for  the  grading  has  been  taken  principally  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  where 
there  is  a  portable  steam  excavator  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  cubic  yards  per  day.  Two  trains 
of  fifteen  cars  each  are  employed  in  transporting  it  over  the  railway  in  construction.  Up  to 
the  7th  of  October  280,000  cubic  yards  of  grading  had  been  thus  deposited.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent the  cross-ties  and  all  the  timbers  used  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  there 
are  no  solid  woods  in  that  region. 

The  creosote  cross-ties  cost  80  cents  (gold)  each  delivered  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  the 
girders,  cross-pieces,  and  piles  for  the  bridges,  breakwater,  etc.,  cost  from  $2.25  to  $75  each 
piece. 

RAILWAY  WHARF. 

This  is  being  constructed  in  a  remarkably  solid  and  stable  manner  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  canal  and  in  connection  with  the  railway.  It  is  of  creosote  wood,  and  will  extend  some 
600  feet  into  the  port  to  enable  sea-going  vessels  and  steamers  to  lay  alongside.  The  works 
we  saw  undertaken  during  the  last  days  of  our  stay  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  satisfied  us  that 
within  a  month  from  the  date  vessels  of  great  draft,  like  the  steamers  of  the  American  lines, 
will  enter  the  port  of  the  canal  now  in  construction. 

An  extension  of  the  railway  to  the  breakwater  across  the  lagoon  San  Juan  is  also  being 
constructed.  The  object  is  to  afford  ready  transportation  of  rock  material  for  that  work.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  railway  from  the  latter  has  already  l>een  made,  and  will  be  continued  upon 
wooden  piles  in  stretches  of  10  feet  until  it  reaches  the  mainland,  where  it  will  unite  with  the 
railway  in  construction.  As  this  work  is  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  wc  shall  say  no  more 
on  the  subject  at  present. 

DREDGES,  ETC. 

Of  the  seven  dredges  purchased  of  the  American  company  which  for  some  years  had  con 
tracts  for  dredging  at  Colon,  five  are  at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  and,  of  them,  one,  the  City  of 
Paris,  commenced  to  dredge  in  the  port  on  the  1 8th  of  October  ultimo  a  channel  of  1 20  feet 
in  width  by  20  feet  in  depth.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  ultimo,  the  day  of  our  departure, 
it  had  completed  1,500  feet  of  excavations  and  had  removed  12,000  cubic  yards  of  material. 
These  apparatus  are' of  1 ,800  tons  capacity  and  have  engines  of  600  horse  power.  At  the 
time  we  are  writing  two  more  dredges  should  be  at  work  or  nearly  ready  to  commence  dredg- 
ing operations,  and  this  month  the  others  will  be  at  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  company  has  a  Herbert  suction  dredge  in  the  port  and 
is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  two  others,  with  their  respective  tugs  and  launches,  to  carry  out 
their  contract  of  1 ,500,000  cubic  yards  of  dredging. 

The  material  purchased  in  Colon  comprises,  as  the  inventory  shows,  dredges,  tug  boats, 
lighters,  machinery  for  the  dock-yard,  and  a  large  quantity  of  material  of  every  description  for 
the  works.  It  is  being  carried  to  San  Juan  by  the  steamers  Jones  and  River  Mersey,  char- 
tered expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  former  at  $185  per  day  and  the  latter  at  ,£900  per  month. 

WAREHOUSES  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIAL. 

There  are  deposited  in  the  warehouses  and  in  special  storehouses  an  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, food,  equipments,  tools,  and  utensils  and  a  great  quantity  of  machinery  and  building 
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materials  for  the  works  which  will  be  undertaken  hereafter.  The  articles  are  all  of  the  fust 
class,  and  of  such  condition  that  those  intended  for  mechanical  operations  simplify,  facilitate, 
and  economize  labor. 

PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  WORK. 

The  total  number  of  laborers  employed  has  varied  from  400  to  1,900  daily  and  the  officials 
and  foremen  from  125  to  300.  At  present  there  are  1,700  of  the  former  and  160  of  the  latter. 
The  engineers  are  mostly  Americans  and  Spanish  Americans.  The  officials  and  mechanics 
comprise  persons  of  different  nationalities,  especially  Europeans,  and  the  laborers  are  almost 
wholly  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America. 

LODGINGS  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

The  impossibility,  up  to  the  present,  of  contracting  this  service  or  of  leaving  to  each  indi- 
vidual to  make  his  own  arrangements,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  unin- 
habitable places,  where  there  are  no  public  means  of  communication,  has  obliged  the  company 
to  provide  lodgings  and  maintenance  for  their  laborers  and  employes.  Those  who  decline  to 
receive  these  services  as  to-day  established  will  receive  an  increase  of  their  monthly  pay 
and  will  be  free  to  provide  for  themselves  on  their  own  account. 

HOSPITAL. 

This  department  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  study,  so  interesting  are  the 
conditions  upon  which  it  is  established;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  we  will  limit  our- 
selves to  state  that  the  central  hospital,  which  the  company  has  established,  constitutes  a 
guaranty  and  an  inducement  for  those  coming  to  that  coast  to  render  their  contingent  of  labor 
on  the  canal.  There  are  several  buildings  of  solid  and  elegant  construction,  with  many  de- 
partments and  a  numerous  and  efficient  corps  of  service.  The  following  data  serve  to  prove 
our  assertions :  It  is  sixteen  months  since  the  hospital  was  established ;  in  that  period  more 
than  two  thousand  sick  from  different  places  have  been  admitted,  and  there  have  been  fifteen 
deaths  only.  In  the  company's  register  twenty-six  cases  are  noted ;  but  six  of  these  relate  to 
invalids  not  engaged  ui»on  works  of  the  canal,  and  five  deaths  were  caused  by  accidents. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  remains  for  us  to  mention  a  fact  which  shows  clearly  the  success  which  follows  the  com- 
pany in  all  the  engineering  works  it  has  undertaken  and  the  benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district  are  receiving.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  result  obtained  by  the  construction 
of  the  breakwater.  The  accumulation  of  sand  and  sediment  of  every  description,  which  the 
river  San  Juan  carries  to  the  sea,  is  now  carried  by  the  surf  to  the  right  side  of  the  break- 
water; this  gives  it  a  perpetual  stability,  while  on  the  left  side  there  was  a  bank  of  sand  which 
had  obstructed  for  many  years  the  flow  of  the  waters  of  the  river  over  the  old  bar.  As  the 
breakwater  has  been  extended  into  the  sea,  the  waters  have  opened  a  pass  through  the  sand 
bank  and  have  formed  a  navigable  channel  600  feet  in  width  and  from  6  to  8  feet  in  depth. 
By  this  natural  channel  the  steamer  Carazo,  the  dredges,  tug-boats,  and  small  schooners  now 
enter;  and  by  the  same  channel,  also,  when  deepened  by  the  dredges,  as  is  now  being  done 
in  order  to  obtain  a  depth  of  20  feet,  vessels  and  steamers  of  large  draft  will  enter  in  a  short 
time,  that  place  being  the  future  entrance  to  the  port  of  the  canal  on  the  Atlantic. 

Such,  Mr.  Minister,  are  the  data  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Government  in  fulfillment  of  the  commission  with  which  we  had  the  honor 

We  are,  with  all  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed,)  J.  A.  ROMAN. 

MAX  MI  LAN  O  SONNENSTKRN. 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ADAMS,  OF  HORGRN. 

The  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung  has  recently  made  a  careful  computation  ol 
the  values  of  imports  into  Switzerland  from  the  United  States  in  correction 
of  the  statistics  published  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  latter  are  com- 
piled from  the  custom-house  entries,  which,  it  is  intimated,  habitually  un- 
dervalue imported  goods. 

The  sources  of  correction  are  the  statistics  of  Swiss  manufacturers,  which 
give,  approximately,  the  proportions  of  raw  material  imported  from  differ- 
ent countries.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that,  of  the  whole  amount  of  raw 
cotton  worked  up  by  the  Swiss  mills,  65  per  cent,  comes  from  the  United 
States,  25  per  cent,  from  Egypt,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  from  all 
other  sources.  Of  leaf  tobacco  for  cigars,  etc.,  at  least  two-thirds  came  from 
the  United  States;  of  petroleum,  at  least  one-half.  Applying  these  propor- 
tions to  the  total  importation  from  all  countries,  as  given  by  the  federal  ta- 
bles, the  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung  obtains  the  following  figures  for  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  since  1885: 


Articles. 

1885. 

1S86. 

tSS?. 

1S88. 

1889. 

$4, 3<>3. 9«> 

13.435, 4°o 

£4,889,900 

£4,053,000 

15,519,800 

53°. 75° 

594.440 

409, 160 

601,195 

289, 500 

289, 500 

989, 500 

- '-'  t,  V-"-' 

989,  soo 

75a.  7<» 

907, 100 

926, 400 

829,900 

733.400 

69,480 

113,870 

«3°,a75 

I°».3a5 

197,825 

Tobacro,  leal  

753.700 

675,500 

675,500 

733. 400 

714.100 

913,300 

384.070 

475, 745 

3°4.94° 

958,610 

6,698,065 

6,336,190 

7.074. 

6,791,995 

8.3»4.44o 

Total  according  to  federal  statistics... 

3.44«,I9° 

4,101,250 

5.659, 7»5 

4,  »36,35° 

4,879,040 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  1889,  according  to  the  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  compared 
with  the  total  importation,  according  to  the  federal  statistics  uncorrected : 


Articles. 

Imports  from 
the  United 

States,  accord- 
ing to  Neue 

Ziircher  Zeit- 
ung. 

Total  Imports, 
according  to 
federal  sta- 
tistics. 

Cotton  nmni 
Lflirtl  **•••■•■•••••••••• 

leather  

WMIIIIIIIIBHtMM.  MMIHMHtM.  tHI 

........................................................... 

.••••••••••■.»•.*«•«..«..... 

••••*•....•....•..»......■»> 

£5,519,800 
601,195 
■89,500 
733.4O0 
197,825 
714,100 

#8,488,140 

630.338 
9,066,654 

». 48a, 433 
956,076 

».©7<.»  ' 

Petroleum.......... 

Tobacco,  lcaf..t... 

•  ••••••••■•••..•••••••■■•.••••*•.•  •••»»...»•...«»»•«. 
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It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  federal  statistics  of  the  total 
importation  are  equally  exposed  to  criticism,  since  they  are  compiled  from 
the  same  defective  custom-house  declarations.  The  proportion  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  to  those  from  all  sources  is  therefore  less  than  that 
shown  by  the  last  table. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  importations  of  American  cotton,  lard,  and  salted 
meat  have  increased  since  1885.  Leather  is  stationary  and  leaf  tobacco  has 
fallen  off  slightly.  Petroleum  has  fallen  off  rapidly  since  1887,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  Russia.  The  importation  of  American  grain,  of  great  import- 
ance ten  years  ago,  has  nearly  ceased,  owing  to  cost  of  freights;  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  imports  from  Russia,  Hungary,  and  the  Danubian  provinces. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  imported  are  machines  and  hardware,  meat 
extracts,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  animal  hair,  wood,  vegetable  oils,  scientific 
instruments,  dye-woods,  dye-stuffs,  etc. 

The  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  concludes  that  the  volume  of  the  importation 
from  the  United  States  will  remain  about  as  it  is  for  some  years  to  come. 

LYELL  T.  ADAMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Horgen,  November  4,  18QO. 


COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  GUAYMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  W1LLARD. 
THE  STATE  OF  SONORA. 

This  consular  district  formerly  embraced  the  entire  state  of  Sonora,  but 
was  divided  during  the  past  year  into  two  consular  districts,  that  of  Nogales 
being  formed  of  the  northern  portion  bordering  on  the  United  States  (Ari- 
zona) and  extending  south,  approximating  to  the  center  of  the  state,  its 
eastern  portion  bounded  by  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Colorado  River,  comprising  four  political  divisions,  or 
counties,  named  Altar,  Magdalena,  Arispe,  and  Moctezuma.  Its  estimated 
area  is  65,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  approximating  50,000  souls. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  state  forms  that  of  Guaymas,  embracing  five 
political  divisions,  or  counties,  viz,  Ures,  Hermosillo,  Sahuaripa,  Guaymas, 
and  Alamos,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Nogales  consular  district,  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  east  by  the  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa; 
estimated  area,  65,000  square  miles;  population,  100,000,  more  or  less. 
With  the  exception  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora  has  the  largest  area  of 
any  one  state  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Nogales,  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  is  the  princi- 
pal inland  port  of  entry  of  the  new  consular  district,  and  is  at  the  termini  of 
the  Sonora  and  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  railways,  which  meet  at  the 
frontier. 
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Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  the  only  port  of  entry  of  the  con- 
sular district  of  Guaymas.  This  portion  of  Mexico  draws  a  great  part  of 
its  foreign  supplies  from  the  United  States.  Nogales  being  in  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  the  large  commercial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  a  portion  of  the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict is  received  and  dispatched  at  that  place. 

In  transmitting  a  report  of  the  commerce  of  this  district  I  have  made  an 
approximate  estimate  as  to  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  entered  at 
Nogales  belonging  to  this  consular  district,  and  not,  as  in  former  reports, 
embodied  them  in  that  of  Guaymas.  The  commercial  data  that  I  have  ob- 
tained through  the  courtesy  of  the  collectors  of  the  custom-houses  of  Guay- 
mas and  Nogales  show  an  increase  of  the  imports  in  both  districts  over  that 
of  the  past  year,  those  from  the  United  States  being  in  excess,  as  mentioned 
in  former  reports,  of  those  from  all  other  foreign  countries. 

The  commerce  of  the  coast  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish  houses,  no  American  wholesale  importing  houses  existing. 

IMPORTS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  regard  to  the  class  and  character  of  the  im- 
ports during  the  past  year.  They  consist  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
hardware,  groceries,  machinery  for  mines,  and  lumber,  mining  machinery 
being  imported  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States  and  lumber  en- 
tirely so,  as  mentioned  in  former  reports.  Duties  are  levied  on  weights  and 
measures  and  not  on  values,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain,  except  ap- 
proximately, the  values  of  importations.  The  values  given  in  the  annexed 
table  of  imports  are  placed  at  the  current  value  {valor  dc  plaza)  after  being 
landed  and  dispatched  through  the  custom-house.  A  portion  of  the  goods 
and  machinery  brought  here  are  reshipped  to  portions  of  the  Lower  California 
coast  across  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  imports  to  the  southern  part  of  this  consular 
district  (Alamos)  are  brought  from  the  port  of  Mazatlan  after  the  goods  are 
entered  and  duties  paid  (consular  district  of  Mazatlan),  being  sent  from  that 
port  on  coasting  vessels  to  the  small  port  of  Agiabampo,  the  coasting  port 
for  Alamos. 

The  value  of  American  goods  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  past  year, 
from  the  fact  that  more  have  been  sent  from  Guaymas.  The  value  of 
American  goods  can  be  estimated  at  $  100,000  and  that  of  English  goods 
at  $150,000.  The  classes  of  European  merchandise — calicoes,  ginghams, 
lawns,  etc. — sent  to  this  coast  generally  contain  less  material  and  are  of 
brighter  colors;  cheaper,  but  not  of  as  good  quality  as  American  merchan- 
dise of  the  same  class,  and  sell  more  readily  in  the  mining  towns  and  out- 
of-the-way  places  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  values  of  the  imports,  as  furnished  me,  are  as  follows: 

From  the  United  States   $1,472,431.87 

From  Europe   621,763.08 

Total   2,094,194.9  s 
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The  import  laws  remain  without  any  change  of  importance  to  note  during 
the  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  Mexican  Government  during  the  coming 
twelve  months,  will  issue  a  new  tariff  as  to  import  duties. 

Table  showing  the  imports  at  Guaymas  for  the  year  ended  December  31 ,  iSgo. 


From  the  United  Suites: 

Drug*  and  perfumery  

Dry  goods  (linen,  cotton,  etc.)..  


•  ■•  


•••••••• •••••*• ...... 


ItMWIMHHtlMMIIIHIIIMN  •■••«•••■•••••• 


By  rail  via  Novates,  not  specified... 
By  Alamos  via  Ma/atlan  


Total  from  the  United  States., 


From  Europe : 

Agricultural  anil  mm mg  i m plcrn cn t s •  •  ••«••< 

Drugs  and  perfumery  •••*«•••••••*••••••••»••••••••••  ^••••••••••••••••••••••••< 

Dry  goods  (linen,  cotton,  etc.)  


•  a  ....  ... 


.... ...a. .*.* •■■■••••>•■■ 


•■■•■•••••■••■••••••••a 


By  rail  in  transit  via  N'ogalc 
By  AUmos  via  Muzailan.. 


 1 

•••••••••••••••••••«•••••• 


Tola)  from  Europe. 


Grand  toU 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 

117,366.704 
131,194 
240, 360 

'73.997 
4,835,<»4 
653,684 

»3S,749 


18,048,678 


47.7'8 

36,018 
-'  - 1 ,  ■ 

903,719 

3'7.457 
342,282 

a«S. 843 


»»*74.837 


Value  entered. 


1575. 770.  80 
32,089.70 

'59.854- 23 
57.885.64 
in,  297.  50 
166,439.00 
49.095- 00 


1, 152, 43'-87 

*330,000.  OO 
100,000. OO 


1,473,43'- 87 


16,242.15 
7,319.00 

I57.04»o5 
37,770.28 

43.729-9S 
»7,3*>-»« 
4». 3»9  5o 


3ft,  763. 08 
•160,000  00 

150,000. 00 


611,763.08 


M. '94-95 


The  duties  collected  at  Guaymas  were  as  follows:  On  imports  from  the 
United  States,  £245,179.80;  imports  from  Europe,  $  123,65 7. 77. 

The  report  from  the  consul  at  Nogales  will  give  the  imports  of  what  was 
previously  the  northern  portion  of  the  Guaymas  consular  district. 


The  exports  from  this  consular  district,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion,  silver  dollars,  oranges,  cattle,  hides,  phosphates,  and  a  few  miscel- 
laneous articles,  are  sent  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  Those 
destined  for  Europe  pass  through  the  United  States  in  transit.  There  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  exports. 

Cattle. — The  exportation  of  cattle  was  very  small  in  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year,  and  during  the  last  quarter  has  ceased,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased duty  now  charged  on  cattle  entering  the  United  States.  Hereto- 
fore, being  classed  and  invoiced  as  "cattle  for  breeding  purposes,"  they 
admitted  free. 
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Ores. — Of  gold  and  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  the  tonnage  exported 
and  values  are  about  the  same.  The  increased  value  of  lead  has  compen- 
sated for  the  duty  now  placed  on  that  mineral  on  entering  the  United  States 
in  ores  combined  with  other  metal.  No  mineral  ores  from  this  section  have 
been  shipped  to  Europe  as  yet,  but  are  sent,  as  formerly,  by  rail  to  the  re- 
duction works  in  the  United  States. 

Wheat. — No  wheat  was  exported  during  the  year  to  Europe,  as  was  done 
last  year,  owing  to  the  crop  being  less  abundant,  the  excess  over  home  con- 
sumption being  sent  in  the  shape  of  flour  to  the  Mexican  coast  south. 

Oranges.  — There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exportation  over  that  ot 
the  past  year. 

Phosphates.  — From  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  California  (ofT  the  coast  of 
this  consular  district)  phosphates  are  shipped,  as  formerly,  direct  to  Europe. 
A  small  quantity  was  sent  during  the  year  to  San  Francisco. 

The  total  exports  during  the  year  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  amount,  approximately,  to  $1,342,758.99. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  export  laws  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 


Table  showing  the  exports  from  Guaymas  for  the  year 


3t,  i8qo. 


Description. 


Bullion : 

Gold  and  silver. 


.bars 


Gold... 


 .«••■••••••••  ••••••■«  


...... packs . 


Fish  fins  and  cones  do  

Gum  mesquite...  „  sacks... 

Garlic...   •••  •  •  ••<••  11  it  ituti  «..UU  

Hides: 

Cattle_  number... 

Tiger....  .packages... 

Ores,  silver  ..  sacks... 

Peas,  split-  „  do  

Phosphates . .. ........  ■  ■■•.•.«•••«••■•••••••••■.••••..••....«.•«.•••»•».■«•« ........ .......tons 

Pearls  packages... 

Plumbago  sacks... 


Quantity. 


70 
8 

59 
40 
7 

3,96* 
x 

4,540 
1 

1 

77» 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs 


Total . 


Ores, bullion, oranges, and  cattle  from  Guaymas  district, not  specified  

Ores,  gold  and  silver  bullion, and  coined  silver  dollars  from  Alamos,  in  Guaymas 
district,  via  Mazatlan  


Grand  total. 


#410,061.70 

37.«30  04 
271.00 

7*  •■ 

18.OO 

8,142.75 

45- 00 
32,  750.00 
4  SO 
•35.000.00 
2,500.00 
1,115. 00 

5*7.757-99 
t350.000.00 

+500,000. 00 


1, 377. 757- 99 


•Shipped  to  Germany  direct;  other  European  exports  shipped  indirectly  through  the  United  Stales, 
f  Approximately. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  tonnage  at  this  port  for  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  the  Mexican,  or 
national,  tonnage,  but  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  foreign  tonnage.  The 
United  States  tonnage  is  more  than  all  other  foreign  tonnage  combined. 
The  total  tonnage  arriving  and  departing,  according  to  the  memoranda  given 
me  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  was  39,567  tons,  which  is  by  Mexican  meas 
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urement,  giving  an  increase  over  that  of  the  United  States  and  England. 
There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  the  navigation  laws.  All  foreign  flags  are 
placed  on  the  same  basis,  without  discrimination  as  to  nationality. 

There  is  one  line  of  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  this  port,  touching, 
going  and  returning,  at  the  intermediate  ports  of  Ensenada,  San  Jose  del 
Cabo,  Mazatlan,  and  La  Paz.  The  steamers  of  this  line  make  monthly 
voyages,  and  have  no  subsidy.  The  inward  cargo  consists  of  assorted  mer- 
chandise and  machinery;  outward  cargo,  hides  and  miscellaneous  articles. 

Sailing  vessels  are  few,  and  their  inward  cargoes  are  principally  lumber 
from  California  and  Oregon ;  outward  cargoes,  gypsum  from  San  Marcos 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

There  are  no  steam-vessels  from  Europe.  The  sailing  vessels  bring  as- 
sorted cargoes  of  merchandise,  and  their  return  cargoes  are  phosphates  fiom 
the  Gulf  of  California,  dye-woods,  and  ores  from  points  outside  of  this  con- 
sular district.  There  are  four  steamers  under  the  Mexican  flag  engaged  in 
the  trade  on  the  coast.  The  largest,  the  Alejandro  (600  tons),  makes  semi- 
monthly voyages  to  the  coast  ports  of  La  Paz,  Altata,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias, 
and  Manzanillo,  carrying  the  mails  under  a  subsidy  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. The  sailing  vessels  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  coasting  trade  with 
the  coast  ports  south,  as  there  are  no  ports  open  to  traffic  north  of  Guaymas. 
As  an  inducement  for  Mexican  vessels  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  a  rebate  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  duties  on  the  merchandise 
brought  from  foreign  countries  under  the  Mexican  flag ;  but  no  Mexican 
steamers  or  sailing  vessels  from  this  port  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The 
lack  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  requires, 
under  our  laws,  the  payment  of  10  per  cent,  duties  on  value  of  the  cargo 
arriving  in  Mexican  bottoms  at  our  ports;  besides,  the  payment  of  the  regular 
duties  on  dutiable  articles  has  operated  against  Mexican  vessels  making 
voyages  to  United  States  ports. 

COASTING  TRADE. 

The  trade  between  this  port  and  those  as  far  south  as  Manzanillo  (north 
of  Acapulco)  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  year.  The  total  values  of  the 
exports  and  imports  will  approximate  $1,300,000.  The  exports  are  prin- 
cipally flour,  cotton  in  small  quantities,  and  coal-oil,  which  comes  in  transit 
from  the  interior  of  Mexico  (from  the  refinery  of  the  Waters  Pierce  Oil 
Company).  The  imports  are  sugar,  coarse  cotton,  sheetings,  scrapes  (blank- 
ets), cocoa  oil,  common  palm-leaf  hats,  and  salt.  The  salt  from  Carmen 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  no  miles  from  Guaymas,  has  been  brought 
during  the  past  year  in  large  quantities  to  this  port  (in  comparison  with 
former  years),  and  is  sent  by  rail  to  different  points  along  the  Sonora  Railway 
for  mining  purposes  (used  in  the  beneficiation  of  ores)  and  to  the  central  part 
of  Mexico.  The  salt  sent  by  rail  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  passes  through 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  transit  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  thence  by  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad  to  the  interior  of  the  Republic.    The  supply  of 
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salt  on  said  island  is  said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible.  It  is  formed  in  a  salt- 
water lake  in  the  island  by  natural  evaporation  and  is  nearly  pure,  containing 
from  96  to  98  per  cent,  of  sodium.  A  number  of  small  vessels  are  engaged 
in  delivering  this  article  at  different  places  on  the  coast  and  at  Guaymas. 


Table  showing  the  navigation  at  Guaymas  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1890. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 

S  tea  m  crs  • 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Coast  ports  

United  States  and  coast... 

99 
'9 

18.518 
9,926 

177 
8 
1 

3 
1 

4.884 

2,083 
856 
2,932 

368 

276 
27 
1 

3 
1 

»3,4oa 
12,009 

856 
2,939 
368 

American   

HMmQO HMMMaMMMMMM  ••••••••• 

Total.  ■•»•»•».••••••...«••■ 

118 

»8.444 

too 

11,123 

308 

39.567 

CLEARED. 


Flag. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Toul. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

American   ••••• 

Coast  ports  m  

United  Sutcs  and  coast... 

99 
'9 

18,518 
9,926 

177 
8 

X 

3 
1 

4.884 
2,083 

856 
2,932 

368 

276 
27 
1 

3 
1 

23,402 
iz.ooy 

856 

368 

C* crtnuu   immmmik 

I     n t sts  ..•■•••*■••«••••■•••••■••*•>• 

r*outi.  •••*•••«••••••• 

 do.««.   

..•••■••••••■•••■■■••••••a  »*•••••••• • * 

•••••• •••••• 

1.8 

»8»444 

190 

11.123 

308 

39.5^7 

Not*.  —  The  above  is  by  Mexican  measurement  furnished  by  the  port  authorities. 


RAILWAYS. 

The  Sonora  Railway  is  the  only  one  in  operation  in  this  consular  district. 
Daily  trains  with  freight  and  passengers  are  run  from  Guaymas  to  Nogales, 
at  which  point  it  connects  with  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  earnings  of  the  road,  I  am  told,  have  increased  during  the  past  year. 

The  projected  railway,  called  the  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and  Chihuahua,  from 
this  port  southeasterly  to  Topolobampo,  in  Sinaloa,  thence  across  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  to  Chihuahua,  is  still  a  project.  A  few  miles  of  road-bed 
were  graded  in  1889;  then  work  suspended,  and  has  not  been  resumed.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  construction  will  again  be  commenced 
and  continued.  The  line  of  road  passes  over  a  country  rich  in  agricult- 
ural and  mineral  products.  A  branch  line  of  the  before-mentioned  road  100 
miles  in  length  is  also  projected  from  the  main  line  near  this  port  eastward  to 
the  coal-fields  of  Sonora.  The  construction  is  expected  to  begin  during  the 
year,  which,  if  completed,  will  facilitate  the  transportation  of  mineral  ores 
and  other  products  from  that  part  of  the  country,  that  to-day  is  carried  on 
mules  and  by  wagons. 
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The  projected  railway  from  Mazatlan  coastwise  northward  to  this  consular 
district  (mentioned  in  last  year's  report)  remains  in  an  apparent  collapsed 
condition,  as  the  line  has  not  been  surveyed. 

MINING  INTERESTS. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  ores  exported  during  the  past  year  from  this  con- 
sular district  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  the  preceding  one.  Those  from  the 
north  and  central  part  were  sent  to  the  reduction  works  in  the  United  States; 
those  from  the  south  (Alamos)  go  generally  to  the  port  of  Mazatlan  (Sinaloa) 
and  are  there  reshipped  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  by  vessels. 

The  concession  granted  by  the  state  government  to  certain  American 
citizens  to  erect  smelting  and  reduction  works  has  not  been  complied  with, 
and  Sonora  to-day  has  no  smelting  and  reduction  works  where  gold  and  silver 
ores  are  purchased  and  reduced  or  where  small  mine  owners  can  have  their  ores 
treated. 

The  only  class  of  mines  worked  are  those  of  silver  and  gold,  but  princi- 
pally the  former.  Veins  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  deposits  of 
cinnabar  and  coal  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  district,  but  are  not  de- 
veloped. 

The  coal  deposits  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  to  supply  fuel  for 
the  steam  works  of  the  mining  comixinies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
This  coal  (anthracite)  is  said  to  be  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  containing 
from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbon.  The  veins,  or  seams,  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  4  to  10  feet.  These  deposits  can  be  reached  from  the  coast  over 
easy  grades.  The  coal  used  by  the  Sonora  Railroad  is  brought  from  Blossburg, 
N.  Mex.,  at  a  cost  approximating  $12  per  ton  (silver).  Steam  vessels  obtain 
their  supply  principally  from  San  Francisco  and  from  Mazatlan. 

The  plumbago  mines,  near  the  Sonora  Railway,  are  being  worked  by  an 
American  company  and  the  ores  in  small  quantities  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 

The  cinnabar  deposits  have  not  been  developed ;  only  a  few  surface  ex- 
cavations have  been  made  on  the  deposits,  which,  I  am  told,  did  not  pro- 
duce ores  in  the  quantities  anticipated. 

Concessions  of  mineral  lands,  or  zones,  under  the  federal  law  of  1887, 
have  not  given  the  results  that  were  expected  as  to  the  development  of  certain 
parts  of  the  country  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals  (gold  and  silver).  Many 
of  the  persons  who  obtained  concessions  from  the  Government  expected  to 
be  able  to  form  companies  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  who  would  furnish 
the  capital  necessary  to  develop  the  mines  (the  minimum  sum  to  be  em- 
ployed is  fixed  by  the  law  at  $200,000);  failing  to  do  this,  and  not  com- 
mencing work  in  the  time  specified  in  the  concession,  the  same  became  null. 
Several  of  the  mining  concessions  in  this  state,  owing  to  this  case,  have  be- 
come forfeited  and  invalid. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

This  branch  of  industry  can  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives  of  the  country.  The  staple  products  are  wheat,  corn,  and  beans, 
but  little  cotton  or  sugar-cane  being  grown. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  an  average  one,  but  not  as  abundant  as  that  of 
last  year,  when  Sonora  wheat  was  exported  to  Europe,  yet  sufficient  for  home 
consumption  and  to  supply  with  flour  the  coast  south. 

Corn  and  beans  gave  fair  returns,  and  at  the  time  of  harvesting  corn  sold 
at  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel;  beans,  at  $2.50  per  bushel. 

The  orange  crop  was  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  as  young  orchards  are 
producing  fruit.  The  business  of  cultivating  oranges  in  Sonora  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States  dates  back  to  1883,  after  the  completion  of  the  Sonora 
Railway.  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  boxes  were  shipped,  principally  to 
Kansas  City  and  Denver,  each  box  containing  an  average  of  150  oranges. 
They  are  generally  sold  on  the  trees  to  dealers,  this  year  at  from  $6  to  $^ 
per  thousand  (Mexican  silver). 

Grapes,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs  are  grown  for  home  consumption  only; 
but,  if  attention  were  paid  to  their  culture,  they  would  become  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  state,  as  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of  half  of  this  con- 
sular district  are  favorable  to  their  growth  and  cultivation. 

population. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  last  census  placed  it  at  150,000,  approximately.  The  consular 
district  of  Nogales  being  formed  out  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  as 
mentioned,  covering  four  political  divisions,  or  counties,  reduces  the  popu- 
lation of  this  consular  district  of  Guaymas  to  about  100,000  people. 

The  resident  foreign  population  does  not  exceed  1,400.  American  resi- 
dents comprise  about  one-half,  and  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  min- 
ing pursuits.  The  Chinese  population  increased  slightly  during  the  year,  and 
is  estimated  at  210,  against  170  last  year.  In  the  second  quarter  there  were 
landed  at  this  port  252  Chinamen,  with  the  object  (as  facts  afterwards  proved) 
of  passing  through  in  transit  to  the  United  States.  The  attempts  made  by 
these  immigrants  to  cross  the  boundary  line  into  Arizona  were  frustrated  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  United  States  officials  along  the  frontier,  and  arrests  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  In  July  these  immigrants  commenced  to  depart 
from  this  consular  district  by  steamer  from  this  port  to  Ensenada,  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, Mexico  (south  of  San  Diego),  and  to  the  Mexican  coast  south.  From 
July  to  the  present  time  155  have  departed ;  adding  to  these  5 7  arrested  in  Ari- 
zona after  crossing  the  border,  makes  212,  deducted  from  the  252  arriving, 
as  mentioned,  leaves  40  to  be  added  to  the  170  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  leaving  210  as  the  number,  approximately,  left  in  Sonora,  of  which  165 
are  in  the  Guaymas  consular  district  employed  in  the  shoe  factories,  iough 
clothing  (which  they  now  control),  laundries,  and  gardening.  This  class 
of  immigrants  in  Sonora  do  not  seek  employment  as  house  servants,  as  the 
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wages  they  ask  are  in  excess  of  that  of  the  native  servants,  and  up  to  this  time 
they  are  not  employed  as  laborers  in  outdoor  work  or  at  the  mines  for  the 
same  reasons.  As  there  is  a  scarcity  of  laborers  throughout  the  country, 
should  the  construction  of  the  projected  railways  be  commenced  and  con- 
tinued, Chinamen  or  some  other  class  of  laborers  must  be  brought  to  the 
country  to  supply  the  demand.  Chinese  immigration  is  not  looked  upon  fa- 
vorably by  the  laboring  classes  of  the  coast. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  public  schools  of  Sonora  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  state 
government,  and  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  primary  schools  arc  established 
that  are  open  to  all,  without  distinction  of  class  or  color.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  them  is  paid  by  the  state,  an  appropriation  being  made  annu- 
ally for  that  purpose.  No  school  books  favoring  any  religious  sect  are  per- 
mitted to  be  used.  Semi-annual  reports  of  the  schools  are  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  principal  cities  the  modern  system  of  instruction  has  been 
introduced  with  good  results.  The  furniture  for  said  schools  was  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  A  high  school,  or  college,  has  been  established  at  the 
capital  of  the  state  (Hermosillo),  and  a  public  library,  which  is  maintained 
by  the  state  government. 

COLONIZATION. 

The  colonization  of  the  lands  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Yaqui  River, 
mentioned  in  my  last  report,  is  not  as  yet  an  accomplished  fact,  as  there  still 
remain  bands  of  Yaqui  Indians  in  open  rebellion.  The  Federal  Government 
still  maintains  at  different  places  in  the  valley  twenty-five  hundred  troops  in 
garrison  and  in  campaign  in  the  surrounding  mountains  against  those  still  in 
arms.  Surveys  are  now  being  made  for  a  large  irrigation  ditch  to  convey 
the  water  of  the  river  on  the  elevated  lands  of  the  valley. 

The  colony  established  some  years  ago  at  Topolobampo  harbor,  border- 
ing on  the  south  of  this  consular  district  (Mazatlan),  by  Col.  Albert  K. 
Owen  can  not  be  said  to  have  realized  the  expectations  of  the  founder.  Those 
colonists  who  remained  there  have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  and 
keep  up  the  organization,  but  under  difficulties  and  privations.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year  two  hundred  new  colonists  have  gone  there  well  sup- 
plied with  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  etc.,  and,  also,  with  a  few  fine- 
graded  cattle.  These  colonists  are  from  the  United  States,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
persons  of  education.    The  colony  is  established  on  a  communistic  basis. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  past  year  the  sanitary  condition  has  been  good.  The  peace 
and  quiet  enjoyed  for  years  past  continues  without  fear  of  civil  disorder. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  imports,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  from  the  United 
States  are  double  in  value  those  from  Europe,  and  that  all  the  exports  go 
to  the  United  States.  Before  the  year  1875  the  bulk  of  the  imports  came 
from  Europe;  since  then  the  greater  portion  (two-thirds)  is  received  from 
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the  United  States.  In  1870  (from  commercial  data  at  this  consulate)  the 
imports  and  exports  of  this  district  amounted  in  value  to  about  one-half  of 
what  it  is  in  1890.  The  effect  of  direct  railway  communication  with  the 
United  States  has,  to  a  great  extent,  contributed  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  this  part  of  Mexico,  as  it  gives  rapid  and  regular  transportation  for  the 
exports  to  a  market  and  facilitates  the  importing  of  merchandise  from  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  United  States,  which  formerly  came  around  Cape 
Horn  from  Europe. 

A.  WILLARD, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Guaymas,  December  ji,  1890. 


Cadiz-American  steam  communication.  — The  steamers  of  the  Empresa  In- 
sulana  de  Navigacao  Company  have  not  been  able  to  call  at  this  port  as 
yet,  owing  to  the  strict  quarantine  regulations  of  the  Portuguese  Government. 
They  are  ready  to  commence,  however,  and  are  only  waiting  until  the 
quarantine  is  suspended.  The  agents  of  the  company  are  doing  much  to 
post  the  exporters  of  this  district  regarding  American  markets  and  customs 
regulations,  and,  I  believe,  the  result  will  be  increased  exportations  from  this 
district.— Robert  W.  Turner,  Consul,  Cadiz,  October  ji,  i8po. 
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No.  125.— FEBRUARY,  1891. 


BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  RE/D,  OF  DUNFERMLINE. 

The  official  report  of  the  director  of  public  statistics  for  the  year  1890 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Government  printer.  As  some  of  its  statements 
may  be  useful,  some  care  has  been  taken  to  collate  such  as  seemed  to  claim 
the  first  attention  or  touched  American  interests.  The  reports  of  acreage 
and  of  live  stock  are  based  upon  577,841  returns  from  occupiers  of  land  and 
from  4,217  owners  of  live  stock  not  occupants  of  land. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  statistics  show  that  for  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  the  cultivated  sur- 
face, excluding  all  wood,  mountain,  and  heath  land,  recorded  as  farmed  by 
its  owners  was  4,843,000  acres,  against  4,85  2,000  acres  in  the  preceding  year. 
Land  in  the  hands  of  tenants  was  27,925,000  acres,  against  27,881,000  acres 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  decrease  of  owner-farmed  land  is  most  marked 
in  Scotland.  In  Wales  ownership  farming  has  increased.  The  reports  are 
required  from  every  separate  holding  of  cultivated  land  of  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  and  upwards. 

CROP  AREA. 

The  area  in  Great  Britain  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  was  32,768,- 
000  acres,  an  increase  of  35,000  acres  compared  with  1889.  The  cultivated 
surface  reported  for  1890  is  666,000  acres  greater  than  that  returned  in  1880 
and  2,361,000  acres  greater  than  that  in  1870.  A  scrutiny  of  the  various  re- 
ports seems  to  prove  that  the  reclamation  and  fencing  of  land  previously  held 
as  waste  has  been  for  some  time  in  active  and  unintermitted  progress.  At 
the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  land  has  been  withdrawn  for  buildings,  rail- 
ways, and  ship-canals. 
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SHRINKAGE  OF  LAND  UNDER  PLOW. 

A  material  and  nearly  continuous  shrinkage  of  land  under  the  plow  has 
been  in  progress  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  The  grass  area  has  increased 
in  larger  proportion. 

Table  showing  arable  and  pasture  lands. 


Year. 

Arable  land. 

Pasture. 

Acres. 
»8, 335,ooo 
»7.675»oco 
16,751,000 

Acres. 
12,073,000 
14, 427.000 
16,017,000 

Compared  with  1889,  the  arable  land  of  Great  Britain  in  1890  is  less  by 
117,000  acres  and  the  pasture  greater  by  152,000  acres,  nearly  the  whole 
change  being  in  England.  The  ratio  of  increase  of  clover  and  grass  crops 
was  24*^  percent,  in  1870,  25  per  cent,  in  1880,  and  28^  percent,  in  1890. 

CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  8,033,000  acres  now  returned  under  corn  crops  compare  with  8,075,- 
000  acres  in  1889.  This  total  is  1,000,000  acres  below  the  average  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  1880.  This  decline  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  and  in 
England  only.  The  decline  is  attributable  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat — 
nearly  50  per  cent,  since  i87o-*75. 

Barley. — The  area  under  barley  in  1890  was  2,111,000  acres,  a  decrease 
of  10,000  acres  from  1889.    The  decline  was  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Oats. — Oats  covered  14,000  acres  more  than  in  1889,  or  a  total  of  2,903,- 
000  acres.  The  increase  has  been  in  England  only.  In  Scotland  and  Wales 
a  decrease  is  shown. 

Potatoes. — The  acreage  of  potatoes  was  530,000,  a  falling  off  of  50,000 
acres.  The  collectors  agree  in  ascribing  the  general  decrease  to  unremuner- 
ative  prices  in  1889,  when  the  crops  were  large. 

Hops. — The  hop  acreage  continues  to  lessen,  showing  for  1890  an  acre- 
age of  54,555  as  compared  with  57,749  in  1889  and  58,494  in  1888. 

FRUITS. 

The  growth  of  fruits  is  on  the  increase.  The  acreage  reported  is  46,200, 
an  increase  of  4,300  acres.  Jam  and  preserving  factories  are  multiplying. 
Orchards  show  an  acreage  of  202,300,  the  largest  yet  recorded.  Market 
gardens  have  increased  to  73,300  acres. 

HORSES. 

The  livestock  report  shows  981,000  horses  kept  for  agriculture  and  394,- 
000  unbroken  horses.  Horse  breeding  has  been  found  profitable  and  is  on 
the  increase;  57,430  breeding  mares  are  reported. 
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STOCK.  BREEDING. 

An  increased  demand  for  milk  and  the  profits  of  stock  breeding  have  caused 
a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  now  returned  is  2,538,000—100,000  greater  than 
in  1889.  An  increase  compared  with  1880  of  400,000  cattle  under  two  years 
and  a  total  of  2,532,000  are  regarded  as  remarkable. 

SHEEP  AND  PIGS. 

The  number  of  sheep  of  one  year  old  and  upwards  is  returned  at  16,757,- 
000,  or  894,000  more  than  in  1889.  In  lambs  the  increase  is  greater  still. 
These  are  stated  as  10,516,000,  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  being 
746,000.  The  total  sheep  stock  of  Great  Britain  (27,272,000)  is  now 
greater  than  in  any  year  since  1879,  a  recovery  of  nearly  3,000,000  head 
being  apparent  since  the  losses  of  1879  and  l88a- 

The  cheapness  of  potatoes  has  led  to  a  large  increase  of  pigs,  now  num- 
bered at  2,774,000,  the  largest  ever  before  reached. 


Table  showing  total  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1870,  1880,  and  1890. 


Year. 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

1,267,000 
1,421,000 
1, 433,000 

5,403,000 
5,912,000 
6,509,000 

28,398,000 
26,619,000 
37»'7a.ooo 

a,i7i,ooc 
2,001,0c* 
a,  774,00c 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  following  table  is  a  grouping  of  the  whole  report  : 

Description. 

1890. 

1889. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Acre*. 
48.045,755 

37.»5.4a5 
ao, 930, 330 

9.574.»49 
4.534,145 
6,097,210 
99.3*6 
54,555 

46.733 
524,112 

Number. 

1,964,911 
10,789,858 
31,667,195 

4,362,040 

Acrtt. 

47,93».,65 
26,816,092 

»».  "5,073 
9.637,354 
4,54«.76o 
6,188,502 
1 16, 192 

57.749 
42,506 
531,010 

Number , 
«.945.386 
10,272,765 
'9.484.774 
3.905.855 

Acres. 
"4,59o 
*99.333 

Acres. 

«84.743 
6j, lor 

7.6l5 
91,292 
16.866 

3.»94 

■Ml  fruil-  

4,  "7 

6.898 

Number. 
«9.5»5 
5»7,O03 
2,182,421 

456,175 

IMPORTS. 

Whtat. — The  mean  wheat  import  of  1 886-' 89  has  been  165  pounds  per 
lrcad,  39  pounds  less  than  in  1882;  but  flour  has  risen  from  21  pounds 
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per  head  in  1861  -'65  to  48  pounds  per  head  in  18S9.  Of  a  total  import  of 
58,551,887  cwts.,  17,009,036  cwts.  were  received  from  the  United  States. 

Dead  meat.— The  most  striking  of  all  imports  is  dead  meat.  The  import 
of  bacon  and  hams  was  six  times  greater  in  1876-80  than  in  1 866-' 70,  but 
has  not  increased  since.  The  trade  in  imported  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
which,  even  up  to  the  end  of  1875,  did  not  furnish  more  than  a  single  pound 
per  annum  to  each  family  of  five  persons,  has  furnished  29^  pounds  for 
each  such  family  in  the  period  i8S6-'89  and  in  the  single  year  1889  reached 
40  pounds  a  year  to  every  such  family  in  Great  Britain.  Of  imports  amount- 
ing to  8,469,653  cwts.  of  dead  meat  from  all  countries,  the  United  States  sud- 

plied  5,575*59!  cwts- 

Butter,  margarine,  and  cheese. — The  supply  of  butter  and  margarine  has, 
doubled  in  twenty  years.  Receipts  of  butter  in  1889  were  1,927,842  cwts.; 
margarine,  1,241,690  cwts. ;  of  which  1 10,292  cwts.  of  butter  and  833  cwts.  of 
margarine  were  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Of  1,907,999  cwts.  of  chees** 
imported,  825,670  cwts.  came  from  the  United  States.  This  trade  has  not 
increased. 

Cattle  and  horses. — The  year  1889  has  seen  the  largest  import  of  live 
cattle  ever  before  recorded;  555,222  head  have  been  received,  of  which 
294,424  came  from  the  United  States  and  84,588  from  Canada.  Of  677,958 
sheep  imported,  18,690  came  from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  horses 
number  13,832,  of  which  236  came  from  the  United  States.  These  include 
stallions,  marcs,  and  geldings.  The  average  value  of  these  has  increased 
from  an  avera£«  of  ^20  to  ^69. 

JAMES  D.  REID, 

Commercial  Agent.  . 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Dunfermline y  January  2,  1891. 


VEGETABLE  FIBERS  OF  TRINIDAD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PIERCE. 

I  beg  to  send  herewith  specimens  of  fibers  from  twenty-six  different  kinds 
of  vegetable  substances  of  this  island,  with  the  request  that  the  same  be 
presented  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the  compliments  of  Mr. 
Thomas  St.  Hill,  of  Port  of  Spain. 

Mr.  St.  Hill,  who  for  many  years  has  given  special  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  fiber-growing  products  of  Trinidad,  has  favored  me  with  the  follow- 
ing description  of  these  several  fibers : 

Maholtine  [Aduliton  peroploeifoleum)  grows  wild  in  large  quantities.  It  is  easily  cultivated 
by  simply  cutting  down  bithhcs  and  burning  them  and  scattering  the  seeds  of  the  plant.  In 
seven  months  the  plant  will  be  ready  to  cut  down  for  its  fiber.  One  acre  of  good  ground  will 
produce  about  5,000  j>ounds  of  stalk,  and  this  stalk,  reduced  to  fiber,  wiJl  make  al>out  800 
pounds.  The  stalk  grows  from  8  to  12  feet,  the  skin,  or  bark,  of  which  is  stripped  off  and 
steeped  in  cold  water  eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  the  green,  watery  substance  is  washed 
out,  leaving  a  fiber  8  to  10  feet  long. 
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White  mahoe  (Sttrcu/ia  caribcea),  like  the  maholtine,  grows  wild  and  may  be  cultivated 
in  the  same  way,  producing  the  same  quantity  of  fiber  by  the  same  curative  process.  The 
fiber  is  whiter  and  more  silk-like  than  that  of  the  maholtine  and  is  believed  to  be  superior  to 
it,  though  it  has  never  been  sent  abroad  to  test  its  merit.    A  crop  is  reaped  every  seven 

Cousin  mahoe  (a  species  of  the  Sterculia  caribaea)  grows  wild  over  the  island  in  great 
abundance  and  on  the  poorest  soil ;  is  very  hardy,  and,  left  alone,  will  not  be  stunted  by  the 
grass.  The  plant  is  only  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  the  fiber  not  so  silky  as  that  of  the  white 
mahoe.  An  acre  thickly  covered  with  it  will  yield  about  6,000  pounds  of  stalk,  making,  say, 
about  600  pounds  of  fiber.  It  is  a  stalk  fiber,  and  cured  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  mahoe. 
A  crop  is  reaped  every  seven  months. 

Gumbo,  or  okra  {Abelmoschus  esculentus),  is  another  stalk  fiber,  the  plant  growing  6  to  8 
feet  high  and  producing  a  fiber  about  the  same  length.  It  is  more  delicate  than  the  foregoing, 
requiring  to  be  weeded,  but  is  cured  in  the  same  way.  Cultivated  on  good  soil,  it  will  pro- 
duce 4,000  pounds  of  stalks,  yielding  as  much  fiber  to  the  pound  as  the  maholtine  or  the 
white  mahoe.  The  fil>er  of  the  gumbo,  unlike  those  above  mentioned,  will  not  contain  water, 
but  throws  it  off  like  oil  silk.    A  crop  is  harvested  every  seven  months.  # 

Gemove  (Afa/asbra),  another  stalk-fiber  plant,  grows  wild  in  damp  land.  Like  the  gumbo 
fiber,  it  does  not  absorb  water.  It  grows  4  to  5  feet  high,  and  produces  about  the  same  as  the 
cousin  mahoe — 6,000  pounds  of  stalk  and  600  pounds  of  fiber  to  the  acre.  It  is  cured  by  hand, 
as  those  above.    A  crop  is  harvested  every  seven  months. 

The  plantain  ( Afusa  sapientuni)  will  produce  from  5  to  6  pounds  of  fiber  to  each  stalk.  The 
stalks  grow  8  to  9  feet  high,  and  eight  hundred  of  them  may  be  produced  on  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  fiber  is  obtained  by  putting  on  two  wooden  rollers  and  rolling  and  squeezing  the  stalks  to 
crush  the  watery  pores,  then  steeping  it  in  water  eight  or  ten  days,  then  putting  it  under  the 
same  rolling  pressure  with  heavier  weights.  The  fiber  is  then  wrenched  and  put  out  to  dry. 
It  will  dry  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  is  good  for  coarse  bagging. 

The  banana  (Afusa  paradisitua)  grows  4  to  5  feet  high,  produces  2  or  3  pounds  of  fiber  to 
the  stalk  and  eight  hundred  stalks  to  the  acre.  It  is  the  same  as  the  plantain,  except  that  it 
is  less  in  size  and  quantity,  and  is  prepared  in  the  same  way.    The  crop  is  annual. 

Ramie,  or  China  grass  (Bahmeria  nivea),  grows  very  thick,  and,  once  planted,  sustains  itself 
against  other  grass.  After  the  first  year  it  can  be  cut  every  six  months.  The  stalk  grows 
about  4  feet  high  and  the  size  of  one's  small  finger.  It  will  produce  an  ounce  of  fiber  to 
every  square  foot  The  plant  is  from  China,  imported  here  for  experimental  purposes  about 
three  years  age,  and  has  not  yet  assumed  any  commercial  importance. 

Mahoe  bord-Ia-mer  (Paritium  Hliacms)  does  not  grow  inland,  but  on  the  sea  shore.  "It 
belongs  to  the  Hibucm  family.  It  is  a  stalk  fiber,  but,  unlike  the  foregoing,  it  branches,  and 
the  branches  also  produce  fiber.  It  grows  8  to  15  feet  high,  and  the  curative  process  by  hand 
is  the  same  (exceptingthe  plantain  and  banana)  as  that  of  the  others  mentioned.  But  the  natives 
use  it  for  rope.  Each  tree  will  produce  about  half  a  pound  of  fiber,  and  I  acre  can  sup- 
port eight  hundred  trees.  It  branches  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  the  fiber  is  usually 
4  to  6  feet  long.    The  crop  is  annual. 

Red  mahoe  (Sttrculia  earibad)  grows  wild  on  any  soil  of  the  island,  produces  about 
eight  hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  grows  8  or  10  feet  and  then  branches.  The  stalk  and  branches 
are  both  used  for  fiber.  The  product  is  about  2  pounds  of  fiber  to  the  tree.  The  fiber  is 
obtained  by  the  same  process  as  that  of  the  mahoe  bord-la-mer.  It  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  making  rope,  being  even  better  for  that  purj>ose  than  the  mahoe  bord  la  mer,  the  fiber 
being  from  8  to  10  feet  long.    The  crop  is  annual. 

Rucou,  or  annotto,  an  Indian  plant  from  South  America,  used  there  for  making  hammocks, 
is  a  very  strong  fiber.  One  acre  will  support  eight  hundred  stalks  cultivated  on  fertile  soil, 
and  each  stalk  will  produce  about  half  a  pound  of  fiber.  The  trees,  or  stalks,  are  8  to  10 
feet  high  and  branck  from  near  the  bottom,  both  stalks  and  branches  being  good  for  fiber. 
The  crop  is  annual 
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Black  sage  (Cordia  cylendros)  is  a  small  shrub  about  6  feet  high,  outer  bark  black,  and 
produces  a  very  strong  fiber  used  by  the  natives  for  making  rope.  The  plant  branches  from 
ihe  bottom,  and  both  the  stalk  and  branches  produce  fiber.  An  acre  of  ground  will  support 
sixteen  hundred  plants,  and  they  will  .give  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  fiber  to  each  plant.  The 
crop  is  annual. 

Bois  sang,  or  blood-wood,  grows  25  feet  high  and  branches  out  8  or  10  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom. When  tapped,  the  tree  emits  a  fluid  resembling  blood,  which  produces  a  red  stain. 
Both  stem  and  branches  produce  fiber.  About  six  hundred  trees  may  be  produced  on  I  acre, 
and  each  tree  will  produce  2  or  3  pounds  of  fiber,  which  is  used  here  for  making  rope.  The 
fiber  varies  from  4  to  6  feet  in  length,  is  quite  tough,  and  would  doubtless  make  a  superior 
twine  for  bagging.    It  is  cut  and  planted  every  three  years. 

Bois  ceip  {Orcodaphne  centua)  grows  25  or  30  feet  high,  has  a  thick  bark,  the  fiber  being 
between  the  outer  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree.  The  fiber  is  very  strong,  stands  water  well, 
and  would  be  good  for  twine  making.  An  acre  of  ground  will  produce  four  hundred  trees, 
and  each  tree  will  produce  2  or  3  pounds  of  fiber,  the  length  of  which  is  usually  4  to  6  feet. 
A  crop  is  harvested  every  three  years. 

Bqjizier  (Hilicomia)  is  a  wild  plant,  grows  on  cool  soil,  and  its  presence  indicates  superior 
land.  The  process  of  curing  or  obtaining  the  fiber  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  plantain  or 
banana.  The  blades,  which  resemble  the  blades  of  the  plantain,  produce  the  fiber ;  but  the 
blades  grow  from  the  roots  of  the  bush  like  a  pine-apple,  and  they  are  6  to  10  feet  long.  One 
acre  will  produce  about  ten  thousand  blades,  and  each  blade  will  produce  half  an  ounce  of 
fiber.  It  is  a  coarse  fiber,  not  so  strong  as  the  other  fibers  mentioned,  but  would  be  good  for 
door  mats  and  similar  purposes.    It  is  reaped  annually  after  three  years. 

Cacao  \  Theobromd)  is  cultivated  for  its  valuable  fruit;  but  the  tree,  which  grows  15  or  20 
feet  high,  is  trimmed  annually  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  branches  of  each  tree  thus 
trimmed  off  will  produce  half  a  pound  of  fiber,  which  varies  from  3  to  5  feet  in  length.  It  is 
strong  and  used  as  rope  for  making  hammocks.    It  is  cured,  as  stated,  like  the  mahoe. 

Gumbo  misse,  or  African  okra  {Abelmoschus  moscAa/us),  is  cultivated  and  cured  the  same 
as  the  AbelmoscAus  escu/cn/us,  but  the  stalk  is  darker  and  the  fiber  darker  and  coarser.  The 
fiber,  too,  is  not  so  long — only  3  to  4  feet — but  as  much  stalk  and  fiber  can  be  produced  to  the 
acre  as  of  the  escuUntus.  It  does  not  absorb  water,  and  it  is  good  for  rope  and  twine.  A  crop 
is  reaped  every  seven  months. 

Bois  Tome  {Guazuma  ulmi/olia)  is  a  straight  tree.  At  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet  up  the 
body  of  the  tree  five  or  six  branches  will  shoot  out  in  a  circle  round  it,  and  from  this  point  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  encircUng  branches  shoot  out  at  the  distance  of  about  I  foot  apart.  The 
lowest  branches  are  the  longest,  and  they  shorten  as  they  ascend  the  tree,  causing  the  tree 
to  assume  the  shape  of  a  sugar -Joaf.  Both  the  body  and  branches  produce  fiber.  It  is  a 
straight,  brown,  strong  fiber  used  generally  for  rope  and  twine  making.  Eight  hundred  trees 
may  be  produced  to  the  acre,  and  after  the  third  year  will  produce  annually  I  or  2  pounds  of 
fiber  to  the  tree. 

The  Agave  Mexicana  grows  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  I  acre  will  support  twenty-five  hun- 
dred plants.  After  three  years  each  blade  will  produce  half  an  ounce,  or,  say,  half  a  pound 
to  the  plant.  The  crop  may  be  reaped  each  succeeding  year  for  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
without  replanting.  The  plant  becomes  dry  and  worthless  as  soon  as  it  produces  a  flower, 
but  it  rarely  produces  the  flower  before  twelve  years,  and  usually  not  before  sixteen  or  twenty 
years.  This  plant  grows  wild  on  the  island,  but  it  is  understood  to  have  been  brought  here 
from  Mexico.  The  stem  is  thicker  than  the  Agave  Americana.  The  fiber  is  3  to  4  feet  long, 
fine,  strong,  and  would  doubtless  be  good  for  textile  purposes.  The  process  of  curing  it  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  plantain,  already  stated. 

The  Agave  Americana,  or  American  aloe,  grows  higher  than  the  Agave  Mexicana.  It 
varies  in  height  from  4  to  5  feet  and  the  fiber  is  the  same  length.  It  grows  here  abundantly, 
mostly  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is  understood  to  be  native  to  the  island.  The  fiber  is  coarser 
than  the  Mexican  agave,  but  about  as  much  can  be  produced  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  cured  in 
the 'same  manner.    After  the  third  year  it  may  be  reaped  annually. 
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Of  the  pine-apple  (Ananassa  satrva),  only  the  blade,  which  is  2  or  2^  feet  long,  produces 
fiber,  which  is  of  the  same  length.  It  is  cured  in  the  same  way  as  the  plantain  and  agave. 
The  fiber  is  strong  and  fine,  and  is  l>elieved  to  be  well  suited  for  textile  manufactures.  It  is  of  a 
finer  texture  than  either  the  American  or  Mexican  agave.  One  acre  can  produce  annually 
twenty- four  hundred  plants  and  each  plant  2  ounces  of  fiber.  After  the  second  year  a  crop 
is  reaped  annually. 

Pinquine,  or  wild  pine-apple  {Bromelia  syhestris),  is  like  the  cultivated  pine- apple.  It 
grows  here  wild  and  in  abundance,  mostly  on  poor  land.  The  blades  are  5  to  6  feet  long 
and  the  fiber  the  same  length.  One  acre  of  land  will  produce  one-fourth  more  fiber  of  it  than 
of  the  pine-apple,  and  it  is  equally  as  fine  and  strong  and  even,  if  any  thing,  more  beautiful, 
and  is  believed  to  be  as  serviceable  in  every  respect  as  the  fiber  of  the  pine-apple.  It  is  cured 
in  the  same  way  as  the  pine-apple  and  plantain.  After  the  second  year  a  crop  is  reaped  an- 
nually. 

Sansevura  zeylanica  is  native  here  and  grows  in  great  abundance.  It  is  from  2  to  5  feet 
bigh  and  fiber  of  the  same  length.  The  blades  only  produce  fiber,  and  they  grow  from  the 
root  in  bunches.  The  fiber  is  strong  and  well  suited  for  fine  textiles.  It  is  about  as  fine,  but 
stiffer  than  the  fiber  of  the  American  agave.  A  square  foot  will  give  about  3  ounces  of  fiber, 
and  after  #ie  first  year  may  be  reaped  annually. 

Agave  rigida,  or  sisal -hemp,  has  lately  been  introduced  -  here.  The  blades  alone,  which 
grow  about  2%  or  3  feet  long,  are  used  for  fiber.  Eight  blades,  on  actual  experiment,  give 
1%  ounces  of  fiber;  but  the  blades  used  were  believed  to  be  not  fully  matured.  The  fiber  ob- 
tained is  about  3  feet  long,  strong  and  coarse  and  stiff,  suitable,  it  is  believed,  for  strong  ropes 
and  chair  bottoms.  An  acre  ought  to  support  two  thousand  plants  (say  sixteen  blades  each) 
and  ought  to  produce  at  each  reaping  3  ounces  of  fiber  to  the  plant.  After  three  years  a  crop 
is  reaped  annually. 

Wild  pine  {A'ara/as)  grows  here  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  parasite  found  on  trees  of  all 
descriptions,  and  resembles  a  pine-apple.  The  length  of  the  blade  is  from  2  to  3  feet,  and 
the  fiber  is  the  same  length,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The  fiber  is  as  fine,  but 
not  as  strong,  as  that  of  the  pine-apple.    After  two  years  a  crop  is  reaped  anuually. 

Spanish  needle  (  Yucca)  grows  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  is  used  for  hedge  fences.  It  has 
blades  2  to  3  feet  long,  fiber  of  the  same  length,  and  similar  to  the  blades  of  the  sisal-hemp. 
It  bears  a  white  flower  every  two  or  three  years.  The  fiber  is  believed  to  be  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  that  of  the  Sanseviera,  which  it  resembles  very  much.  It  is  a  strong,  fine  fiber,  and 
doubtless  of  much  importance  for  textile  purposes.  Each  plant  ought  to  produce  sixteen  to 
twenty  blades  after  the  first  year,  giving  about  3  ounces  of  fiber  to  the  plant.  After  the  sec- 
ond year  it  can  be  reaped  twice  a  year  and  produce  as  much  fiber  to  the  acre  as  the  sisal-hemp. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  information,  obtained  from  Mr.  Thomas  St. 
Hill,  to  whom  I  would  refer  interested  parties  for  further  information,  I 
beg  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  (1889)  of  Mr. 
I.  H.  Hart,  F.  L.  S.,  superintendent  of  the  royal  botanical  gardens  of 
Trinidad: 

The  typical  form  of  the  species  to  which  the  remarkable  fiber  plant  belongs  {Agavi  rigida) 
is  being  grown  and  propagated  in  the  gardens;  but,  though  it  is  known  to  produce  a  first- 
class  fiber,  it  is  probable  that  its  variety  Sisaiana  gives  a  larger  return  of  a  better  class  of  fiber, 
and  is  more  easily  and  economically  worked. 

With  regard  to  machinery  for  producing  the  fiber  from  all  plants  of  the  order  of  Amary- 
HJacea,  it  is  probable  that  no  machine  at  present  is  superior  to  that  manufactured  by  a  London 
house,  although  it  is  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  many  of  the  fiber  machines  used  in  Yucatan 
of  an  original  type,  called  the  "  Raspadore,"  are  doing  the  work  extremely  well,  and  a  simi- 
lar machine  is  being  used  in  Mauritius.    Kennedy's  Jamaica  Machine  is  also  said  to  do  good 
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In  my  report  on  the  "  Agri-1  lorticultural  Resources  of  Tobago"  I  mentioned  Furcraa 
cubensis  as  the  source  of  a  first-class  fiber.  This  plant  is  probably  not  equal  to  the  "pita,"  or 
Agave  sisalana,  as  a  fiber  producer,  but  still  it  is  a  first-class  fiber,  and  one  which  would  un 
doubtedly  pay  to  manufacture  where  it  can  be  cultivated  on  an  economical  and  extensive  scale. 
In  Tobago  the  plant  is  indigenous,  being  found  covering  thousands  of  acres  in  all  parts  of  tin- 
island  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of  its  order.  Furcraa  cubensis  is  known  in  Trinidad  a-* 
the  "  I-angue  Bceuf,"  in  common  with  an  atjave  growing  at  the  Hoc  as  Islands.  The  latter 
has  been  determined  by  Mr.  Raker,  of  Kew,  in  his  new  work  on  the  Amaryllidacea>  as  Lit- 
Lea  polycantha,  formerly  known  only  from  Mexico.  It  is  useless  as  a  fiber  producer,  its  fiber 
being  curled  and  hard  to  extract.  Furcraa  cubensis  is,  however,  growing  in  many  places  in 
Trinidad,  being  found  at  the  Bocas  Islands,  the  Maracas  valley  (where  the  fine  variety  iner- 
mis  is  found),  and  is  cultivated  at  Brechin  Gistle  estate  and  at  the  convict  depot  of  Chagua- 
nas.  Consequent  upon  the  anticipated  demand  for  plants,  many  thousands  have  been  raised 
in  the  botanical  gardens,  the  beds  now  containing  a  stock  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand plants.  Samr.ierur  of  several  varieties  are  also  being  propagated  largely,  and  two  spe 
cies  recently  imported  from  Kew  have  been  added  to  the  number.  The  fiber  from  these 
plants  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  commands  high  prices  in  the  market.  It  is  hoped,  by  the 
aid  of  suitable  machinery,  to  place  a  consignment  of  this  fiber  upon  the  market  during  the  com- 
ing year  from  the  fields  under  cultivation  at  the  convict  depot  of  Chaguanas. 

A  gentleman  whose  opinion,  I  think,  is  entitled  to  considerable  weight 
informs  me  that  there  is  no  machine  now  in  use  in  this  colony  (Trinidad 
and  Tobago)  that  obtains  the  fiber  without  destroying  the  fuzzy  substance  of 
the  fiber  ribs.  The  principal  machine,  if  not  the  only  one,  now  operated  in 
this  colony  is  arranged  for  the  operator  to  hold  the  blade  of  the  plant  in  his 
hand,  while  the  machine  scrapes  out  the  green  and  watery  substance.  He 
thinks  if  a  machine  could  be  devised,  if  not  now  in  existence,  that  would  act 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  cane-mill,  in  which  the  cane  enters  one  side 
and  comes  out  the  other  thoroughly  crushed  and  squeezed,  a  great  advan- 
tage would  be  obtained  over  the  present  practice  here. 

WM.  P.  PIERCE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad,  November  20,  1800. 


FIBER  PLANTS  OF  COAHUILA. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL  FECHF.T.  OP  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

The  nigged  hills,  elevated  mesas  (table-lands),  and  upland  valleys  of  the 
state  of  Coahuila,  Mexico,  are  covered  with  a  scant  soil  composed  almost 
entirely  of  mineral  matter  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  under- 
lying rock  formations.    Stones  and  rock  fragments  abound  in  the  scanty  soil. 

In  these  semi-mountainous  regions  there  are  no  living  springs  or  running 
streams  of  water.  Heavy  torrential  rains  are  followed  by  long  periods  with- 
out rains,  so  that  these  regions  are  almost  as  dry,  and  quite  as  sterile  in  life- 
supporting  vegetation,  as  desert  regions. 

Here,  however,  in  these  otherwise  worthless  regions  the  valuable  fiber 
plants — the  lechaquilla  and  the  palma  real — flourish.    These  plants  find  in 
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these  barren  and  stony  districts  a  congenial  habitat  and  thrive  so  well  that  it  is 
claimed  that  in  no  other  region  do  they  attain  equally  large  growths.  The 
lechaquilla  produces  the  ixtle  of  commerce,  and  the  palma  real  (a  species  of 
Spanish  dagger)  yields  a  long,  tough,  and  pliable  fiber  that  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  twine,  rope,  and  all  kinds  of  cordage  and 
coarse  baggings. 

The  supply  of  these  valuable  fiber  plants  is  practically  inexhaustible 
throughout  the  elevated  districts  of  Coahuila.  Above  the  lower  valleys  are 
vast  tracts,  through  which  a  man  on  horseback  can  thread  his  way  by  narrow 
paths  all  day  through  thickets  of  lechaquilla  and  palma  real  without  seeing  a 
square  rod  of  soil  that  is  free  from  those  drought-proof,  fiber- producing  plants. 

The  Mexican  International  Railway  traverses  the  state  of  Coahuila  from 
Piedras  Negras,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Torreon,  on  the  Durango  frontier,  thus 
furnishing  ample  transportation  facilities.  Already  on  the  line  of  this  railroad 
one  American  company  has  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ixtle  fiber  from 
the  lechaquilla  and  two  other  companies  are  erecting  machinery  for  the  same 
purpose. 

At  present  in  Coahuila  the  bulk  of  the  ixtle  is  produced  by  hand  proc- 
esses in  a  slow,  crude  way  by  beating  the  plant  to  separate  the  fibar  from 
the  enveloping  pulp.  A  decorticating  machine  to  economically  and  thor- 
oughly clean  the  fiber  from  the  pulp  without  injury  to  the  fiber  is-  a  deside- 
ratum that  has  only  been  attained  by  patient  experiment.  The  machine-made 
product  will  soon  exceed  and  replace  the  hand-made  product,  with  a  result- 
ing decrease  of  cost  of  production. 

Under  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  all  kinds  of  vegetable  or  plant 
fibers  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

Ixtle  from  Coahuila  is  already  exported  in  large  amounts,  430,860  pounds 
having  been  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  40,588  pounds  shipped  in 
bond  to  Europe  from  this  port  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1890, 
at  an  export  valuation  of  5  cents  per  pound.  At  the  present  prices  ixtle  is 
too  costly  to  be  spun  into  cordage  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  Mexico, 
and  the  fiber  is  too  short,  too  stiff,  and  tapers  too  much  for  use  in  the  cordage 
machines  now  employed  in  the  United  States.  Ixtle,  however,  finds  a  ready 
market  at  the  various  factories  of  brush-makers'  material  in  the  United  States. 

In  these  factories  it  is  graded  or  sorted,  colored  gray,  black,  or  white  to 
imitate  the  different  kinds  of  bristles,  cut  into  lengths,  and  packed  in  little 
bundles  for  shipment  to  the  brush  factories. 

In  this  form  it  is  found  to  be  th^  best  substitute  for  bristles  ever  dis- 
covered, and  for  dry  uses  it  makes  a  brush  but  little  inferior  to  the  genuine 
bristles,  and,  in  fact,  cost  considered,  is  a  superior  article. 

Ixtle  is  treated  to  a  stiffening  and  water-proofing  process,  and  polished  so 
•hat  it  closely  resembles  the  bristles,  and  is  used  in  the  best  grades  of  brushes. 

Palma  real  fiber  has  commoner  uses  and  is  better  known  ;  it  is  simply 
sorted,  spun  into  cordage,  or  woven  into  bagging,  for  both  of  which  pur- 
I>oses  its  great  strength,  pliability,  and  length  admirably  fit  it. 
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The  machinery  and  plant  needed  to  prepare  the  fiber  of  these  valuable 
plants  are  both  simple  and  inexpensive  and  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place. 

From  present  indications,  it  seems  very  certain  that  within  a  year  very 
many  factories  will  be  established  to  produce  the  fiber  from  the  lechaquilla 
and  palma  real  at  convenient  points  on  the  line  of  the  Mexican  International 
Railway,  thus  very  largely  increasing  the  product  of  raw  fiber  for  exporta- 
tion. 

With  abundant  raw  material  (crude  fiber)  and  ample  railway  transporta- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  cordage  and  bagging  factories  and  factories  for  man- 
ufacture of  brush-makers'  stock  can  be  most  advantageously  established  at 
the  American  towns  along  the  Rio  Grande  border  having  railroad  connec- 
tions with  Mexico. 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  opposite  Piedras  Negras,  may  be  regarded  as  the  center 
of  the  best  fiber-producing  regions,  as  large  supplies  of  the  raw  material  can 
be  drawn  from  the  regions  to  the  south,  southeast,  north,  and  northwest. 

Abundant  raw  material  free  of  duty,  ample  railroad  facilities  from  the 
interior  of  Coahuila  and  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  cheap  and 
excellent  fuel  from  the  local  coal  mines  around  Eagle  Pass  would  seem  to 
embrace  all  the  factors  requisite  for  a  successful  enterprise. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Piedras  Negras,  December  z8,  i8qo. 


AD  VALOREM  DUTIES  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  of  possible  interest  the  fact  that  the  ad 
valorem  duties  provided  for  in  the  union  customs  tariff  of  Germany  are 
reckoned  on  the  value  at  the  place  of  origin  or  manufacture  of  the  imported 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  transport,  insurance,  and  commission 
charges  to  the  port  of  first  arrival  in  Germany.  Whoever  imports  such  an 
article  must  declare  to  its  value  in  writing.  If  the  customs  officials  consider 
the  declared  value  insufficient,  they  are  empowered  to  hold  the  goods  for  pay- 
ment of  the  declared  value,  with  an  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  person 
importing  the  same.  This  payment  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  from 
the  day  of  declaration,  and  any  duties  which  may  have  been  paid  must  be 
returned. 

If  the  customs  officials  wish  to  exercise  the  pre-emption  (confiscation  ) 
right,  then  the  person  against  whom  the  same  is  to  be  exercised,  if  he  so  de- 
sire, may  demand  an  appraisal  of  the  wares  by  experts.  The  customs  officers 
have  the  same  right,  if  they  do  not  decide  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  If  the  appraisal  by  experts  shows  that  the  value  of 
the  wares  does  not  exceed  the  declared  value  by  more  than  5  per  cent.,  the 
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duty  is  to  be  collected  in  accordance  with  the  declaration.  If  the  real  value 
is  shown  to  exceed  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  the  declared  value,  the  customs 
officers,  as  they  see  fit,  may  exercise  their  pre-emption  right  or  collect  duty 
on  the  value  fixed  by  the  experts.  As  a  fine,  50  per  cent,  of  itself  shall  be 
added  to  the  duty  when  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  experts  exceeds  by  10  per 
cent,  the  declared  value.  If  the  difference  between  the  appraised  value  and 
the  declared  value  exceeds  5  per  cent,  (the  appraised  value  more  than  5  per 
cent,  higher),  the  costs  of  appraisal  are  to  be  borne  by  the  declarant ;  if  the 
opposite  is  the  case,  by  the  customs  officials.  In  case  of  such  appraisal,  one 
expert  judge  is  named  by  the  declarant  and  one  by  the  chief  local  customs 
official.  Where  a  decision  can  not  be  obtained,  or  where  the  declarant  de- 
mands it,  the  experts  may  select  an  umpire ;  and,  when  the  experts  can  not 
agree  in  this,  this  may  be  done  by  the  president  of  the  commercial  court  or, 
where  such  does  not  exist,  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  civil  court  of  first 
instance.  A  decision  must  be  given  within  fourteen  days  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  arbiters. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  December  4,  i8go. 


VERA  CRUZ  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL- GENERA L  SUTTON,  OF  NUEVO  LAREDO. 

The  custom-house  at  Vera  Cruz  is  the  most  important  in  Mexico,  and  a 
study  of  its  financial  operations  for  the  year  will  be  of  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Mexican  affairs.  x 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  the  receipts  and  expenditures 


were  as  follows : 

receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  July  I,  1889   $7 1 ,730.64 

Import  duties   12,761,883.95 

Balance  of  credits,  imposts,  etc.,  from  previous  years   639,992.28 

2  per  cent,  additional  for  |*>rt  works   267,258.83 

Tonnage  dues   13.713-04 

1  .ight  bouse  d  ues   16, 700 . 00 

Fines-   1,235,94 

Loans  on  short  time   1,1 9  4  . 409 . 82 

Confiscat ions  and  fines   127,217.51 

2  per  cent,  for  hospitals   2 , 624 . 35 

I*F«its   15.52469 

tJther  custom  houses   1 2 1 . 49 

General  treasury   8,596.72 

Duties  on  exports  of  woods   2 , 954 .  3S 

Smelting,  assay,  coinage,  etc.,  dues   598 . 68 


TotaL   15,124,562.32 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Expenses  of  administration : 

Salaries  of  custom  house  officers  

Salaries  of  customs  guards  

Salaries  of  boats'  crews  

Section  of  Alvaredo  

Section  of  Tlacotalpan  

Section  of  Santecomapam  

Section  of  Nautla.  

Maritime  and  frontier  custom  houses. . 


$87,919.18 
71 ,240.08 

S.336- 30 
6,732.65 

5.950.72 
2,239. 17 
4,189.73 
9.568.00 


Payments: 

General  treasury   7,870,126.22 

Lighthouse   7.399-77 

Railroad  construction  certificates   1,922, 590 . 00 

Liquidation  of  Moating  del*   653,360.00 

Import  duties   9,028.14 

Credits  on  uncollected  duties  in  previous  years   6, 269. 75 

Short-time  loans   1,148,910.12 

119,325.20 

2,42743 
45.656.48 
6,684.98 
167,130.11 

2,663,350.00 
246,754.82 
3,300.00 

59.073-47 


«93, «75.83 


Confiscations  and  fines  

2  |>er  cent,  for  hospitals  

Deposits  

Genera],  common,  and  extraordinary  expenses... 


Municipality  of  the  |>ort  

20  |xt  cent,  ccrlilirates,  decree  of  April  2,  1888. 


........ 


2  p**r  cent,  extra  for  port  improvements  

Subvention  to  steamers  for  department  of  interior.. 
Balance  on  hand  July  I,  1890  


Total.... 


Table  skewing  revenues  of  i8qo  compared  with  i88q. 


I4,93»,386.49 
15,124,562.32 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  ; 


I  ni|»ort  duties 
■  prrcen 
Overdue  lalances 

Tonnage  dues  

Storage  *..•■•■■•■•■•«••••••  ••••*•••••••••>••••  ••••••••♦•••••••♦••••••••*•••••••  ••••••••••• 

Exportation  of  wood* 


•••••••••■••••••a •••*•* 


Total  . 


$11,301,082.17 

83.676.03 

•6»575-67 


13,  350.00 

a, 753- 95 
3°7  99 


1800. 


$13. 761,883.95 

267,358.83 

639,993.  a8 
»3.7«3  ©4 


11. 820,081.  32 


..•..••■a 
16,700.00 

».95438 

5*.isS-  flB 


«3,7<>3. »°»  '6 


WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul- General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo,  July  18,  i8go. 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  MOROCCO. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL-GENERAL  MATHSWS,  OF  TANGIER. 
AMERICAN  VS.   EUROPEAN  TRADE. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  general  increase  of  trade  and  an  improve- 
ment in  prices  during  the  year  i88q-'qo,  brought  about  by  good  harvests  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  the  opening  of  more  direct  trade  with  some 
European  markets,  the  manufactures  of  which  have  hitherto  been  mostly 
introduced  into  Morocco  through  English  and  French  channels. 

Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have  of  late  come  into  active  compe- 
tition with  England  and  France.  Such  articles  as  sugar,  cotton  and  wool 
stuffs,  iron  and  hardware,  though  of  inferior  quality  to  those  furnished  by  the 
old  markets,  are  nevertheless  preferred  by  the  natives  on  account  of  their 
cheapness;  while,  therefore,  trade  in  general  has  increased  with  Germany, 
that  of  the  French  has  shown  some  decrease. 

In  American  manufactures  no  increase  has  been  perceptible,  as  these  in- 
variably come  into  the  country  through  European  channels  and  are  entered 
in  the  custom-house  under  the  heading  of  goods  coming  from  England  and 
colonies,  France,  etc.  I  have  in  time  back  advocated  direct  communi- 
cation between  the  United  States  and  this  country,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
importance  of  our  trade  in  this  virgin  land.  The  argument  that  so  long  as 
our  manufactures  are  introduced  it  does  not  matter  which  way  is  employed 
can  not  hold  good,  inasmuch  as  American  goods,  coming  through  other  hands, 
are  hampered  with  commissions  and  profits  which  render  it  impossible  for 
competition  at  the  prices  current  in  these  markets. 

It  is  notorious  that  our  manufactures  have  competed  advantageously  in 
qualities  and  values  with  most  countries  in  their  own  markets,  while  these 
same  goods  come  into  Morocco  at  prices  which  prevent  their  free  introduc- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  superiority.  1  have  seen  articles 
overcharged  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  catalogue  rates,  which  enormous  differ- 
ence can  not  be  brought  about  by  simple  freights  and  charges,  but  by  the 
intermediate  commission  agents,  who  have  in  view  the  double  object  of 
making  a  large  profit  as  well  as  of  getting  the  preference  for  their  national 
products. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  were  our  merchants  to  introduce  their  productions 
and  seek  direct  relationship  with  this  country,  our  commerce  would  be  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  increase,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  opening  a 
direct  trade  with  a  country  which  is  the  stepping-stone  to  many  points  of 
central  Africa.  If  this  is  done,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
Anchor  line  and  the  Florio-Rubatino  lines  of  steamers,  which  call  at  Gibraltar 
on  their  way  from  the  United  States,  to  call  at  Tangier,  the  distance  being 
only  a  matter  of  two  hours  and  the  port  expenses  fully  covered  by  $10  to 
$12  per  steamer. 
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The  German  Government  has  in  time  seen  this  and  acted  accordingly, 
to  the  benefit  of  German  commerce.  German  firms  are  established  at  Tan- 
gier and  other  Morocco  ports,  having  depots  of  all  classes  of  German  articles, 
which  they  bring  out  for  their  numerous  native  clients,  all  of  whom  are  in- 
directly under  the  protection  of  these  firms  and  supported  by  the  German 
legation ;  thus,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine  years,  this  trade  has  increased  ten- 
fold and  is  steadily  increasing.  Germany  sent  her  first  representative  to  Mo- 
rocco after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  since  then  three  expensive  embassies 
have  gone  to  visit  the  Sultan,  carrying  presents  consisting  of  German  manu- 
facture and  arts.  The  last  embassy,  under  Count  Tattenbach,  German  min- 
ister, concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Sultan,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  being  ratified.  All  these  efforts  are  pushed  forward  with  the  end  of  further 
daily  increasing  the  trade  between  the  two  empires.  Steamers  going  to  Spain 
from  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  regularly  call  here.  Germany  is  represented 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Sloman's  line  and  the  Woermann  line,  which  latter 
commenced  to  call  here  at  the  end  of  last  year  ;  these  vessels  land  their  goods, 
taking  back  what  produce  there  is  for  their  country. 

Italian  shipping  now  appears  for  the  first  time  regularly.  It  consists 
exclusively  of  the  steamers  of  the  Veloce  Company,  of  Genoa,  which  has 
made  Tangier  a  port  of  call  on  the  way  to  and  from  South  America.  At 
present  they  do  not  bring  or  take  back  much  Tangier  cargo,  but  they  bring 
for  transshipment  for  Cadiz  quite  an  amount  of  cargo.  From  Tangier  they 
take  chiefly  goat-skins  and  wax  for  Italy.  They  also  take  in  provisions, 
which  they  can  probably  obtain  cheaper  here  than  in  Italy. 

Numerous  travelers  with  samples  are  constantly  pouring  in,  taking  orders 
and  studying  the  country ;  none  go  back  empty-handed,  and,  judging  by  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  trade,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
new  markets.  Something  ought  to  be  done  by  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  shape  of  jointly  creating  an  American  depot  of  samples,  in  the 
hands  of  an  American  agency,  which  should  recommend  to  our  manufact- 
urers the  class,  qualities,  and  dimensionsbf  goods  suitable  for  these  markets, 
report  upon  the  native  products  suitable  for  the  United  States,  and  use  every 
means  whereby  a  free  interchange  of  commodities  may  be  brought  about. 
Such  agency  could  procure  orders,  and,  when  quantities  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  it,  order  a  steamer  to  call  here  with  the  cargo.  By  these 
means  the  natives  will  soon  discover  the  advantage  of  giving  preference  to 
our  goods,  and  eventually  direct  relations  will  ensue. 

In  the  present  time  of  known  competition,  when  the  battle  for  subsistence 
compels  all  European  nations  to  direct  their  attention  to  unopened  territories, 
we  must  not  be  behindhand  in  this  land  of  promise. 

TRADE  HINDRANCES. 

The  great  drawback  to  unprotected  trade  in  this  country  in  general  has 
been  the  want  of  confidence  experienced  by  most  foreign  traders,  who  are 
loath  to  speculate  in  any  branch  of  trade  on  credit,  finding  it  most  difficult 
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to  get  their  own  back  from  the  natives,  who  are  so  ground  down  by  exorbi- 
tant taxation  as  to  find  all  their  products  have  disappeared  before  they  have 
the. value  of  them  in  hand.  The  poor  agriculturist  is  on  the  one  side 
dunned  by  his  Government  for  taxes  and  on  the  other  by  his  foreign  creditor, 
who,  also,  has  to  suffer  from  the  results  of  the  Government's  exacting  pro- 
pensities. In  many  cases,  where  the  native  is  willing  to  acquit  himself  hon- 
orably towards  his  foreign  creditors,  he  dreads  to  show  his  resource  for  fear  of 
having  his  property  confiscated  by  the  unsalaried  authorities,  in  whose  eyes 
the  greatest  crime  a  man  can  commit  is  to  possess  property  of  any  consider- 
ation. Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  tribunal 
wherein  redress  is  likely  to  be  obtained,  foreign  traders  are  chary  about  placing 
their  wonted  confidence  in  natives  whose  solvency  may,  from  one  day  to 
another,  become  nil  by  a  stroke  from  the  functionary  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  them.  Hence  the  eagerness  of  natives  of  obtaining,  by  any  means, 
protection  from  any  foreign  representative,  notwithstanding  that  the  treaties 
afford  sufficient  protection  for  those  legitimately  connected  in  business  with 
foreign  traders.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  tribes  are 
in  open  revolt,  and  many  who  were  formerly  honest  and  thrifty  plowers  of 
land  have  been  converted  into  bands  of  marauders,  whom  all  the  Sultan's 
efforts  can  not  subjugate. 

During  the  year  divisions  of  the  Sultan's  armies  are  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  carrying  devastation  wherever  they  go;  but,  instead  of  sub- 
jugating the  tribes,  such  steps  only  serve  to  irritate  them  all  the  more,  as, 
instead  of  inquiring  into  grievances  and  endeavoring  to  redress  wrongs  by 
introducing  salutary  reforms,  the  policy  seems  to  be  that  of  weakening  the 
already  overwhelmed  tribes,  who,  in  their  turn,  resume  their  lawless  practices 
as  soon  as  the  armies  leave  their  district;  and,  in  many  cases,  where  the  faults 
of  the  guilty  are  visited  upon  the  innocent,  these  also  become  infuriated  and 
join  the  rebellious  movement  when  they  see  their  property  unlawfully  con- 
fiscated or  destroyed. 

The  Sultan  has  just  returned  to  his  southern  capital,  the  city  of  Morocco, 
after  a  series  of  sanguinary  encounters  with  the  Berber  tribes.  Numbers  of 
heads  from  the  slain  rebels  have  been  sent  to  Fez  and  Mequinez  to  adorn 
their  respective  city  gates  to  act  as  a  determent  to  his  subjects. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  trade  and  industry 
can  flourish,  especially  when  its  autocratic  system  gives  the  population  no 
chance  of  turning  to  account  the  rich  treasures  of  the  country,  many  of  the 
richest  articles  being  prohibited  to  trade,  while  the  less  valuable  produce  is 
so  hampered  with  taxation  that  the  producer  must  give  his  produce  at  a  very 
low  rate  in  order  to  allow  shippers  to  realize  cost  and  profit. 

The  Sultan  prohibits  the  development  of  the  numerous  mines  of  various 
precious  and  valuable  metals,  as  well  as  coal,  with  which  this  country  abounds. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  this  Government  to  adopt  a  more  equi- 
table system  and  to  encourage  trade,  so  as  to  enrich  its  treasury  by  mort 
legitimate  contributions  likely  to  result  from  the  extension  of  commerce 
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But  little  hopes,  as  yet,  are  entertained  of  a  successful  issue  for  these  wise 
suggestions. 

Owing  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  progress  and  advancement  of  this 
almost  virgin  land  must  necessari'.y  be  slow.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
present  European  embassies  which  are  about  starting  on  a  visit  to  the  Sultan 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  something  in  the  right  direction. 

IMPORTS. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  show  in  a  tabular  form  the  total  value 
of  imports  to  Morocco  during  the  last  twenty  years: 


Year*. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1870-  ' 71..  

1871-  ' 79..  

«87-»-73-  

*1,386, 47° 

3.9»S.955 
4,953,880 

1 83o"-  81  .... ■  *■■•**■••■>■*•■■■••■■ 

*3. 638. 895 
3,949,680 
4.423.440 

•••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••■■•••■a 

|HI(UMIMM#MHH*MfN*M  ••■ 

•••••••••.••...•..•••••••a* ...... 

i8B2~  8^.  

1873-  74  

4,172.390 

3.577.590 

••■•»••••■■••••••  •  •••• 

5,938,000 

I  884""  8jl»IM»MM4«««l«mMH*MMMIIMMM*H«Mt 

4,578,850 

1875-  76  

1876-  *77«  

5,057,940 
4,888,08s 
5,4i3,3«o 
4.49 '.775 

6.569.645 
7i388.595 
6,509,675 
7.364,490 

•  •••••••••a*  >■•■•••«.■•■••••••••■ 

a. ■•••».*■■ . ••«•••.••*....•••• 

1  887™  88.                          •  ...  ....... 

1 883~  89*  •■■••••••■■■•••••..•* .. ..*•••... • ......... 

M *>•■•••••  

1879"  80  

......... •.•••••■■■■•■•■•■■■•*••■ *•■■•* 

4,7*4,863 

8,7«5.»05 

The  total  imports  during  1889-90  amounted  to  $8,714,755,  against 
$7,310,810  last  year. 

I\aiv  cot/on. — The  quantity  imported  was  827  cwts.;  value,  $29,230. 
Prices  ruled  at  about  $20  per  cwt.  for  middling  or  lean. 

Cot/on  goods,  gray. — Bleached  and  printed  cotton  cloths  from  Manchester 
form  an  important  item  of  the  trade,  and  of  late  years  English  manufact- 
urers have  so  successfully  imitated  the  Pondicherry  blue  dyes  as  to  secure  for 
English  dyed  cottons  a  preference  over  the  original  goods  from  India. 

The  staple  goods  are  T-cloths,  gray,  white,  croydons,  bleached  long 
cloths,  dyed  bafts,  and  muslins  of  all  descriptions  (plain,  embroidered,  and 
printed)  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 

Woolen  e/ol/ts. — The  original  Yorkshire  goods  are  now  almost  superseded 
by  German  and  Austrian  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  low-priced  goods; 
but  in  the  better  classes  England  still  holds  her  own.  The  values  run  from 
$1.25  to  $4  yer  yard. 

French  textures. — French  textures  of  all  descriptions  are  imported  only  in 
small  quantities;  in  silk  goods,  however,  no  other  country  has  been  able  to 
compete  with  any  success  against  Lyons  and  Nimes. 

Iron  and  hardware. — Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  chief  sources  of 
supply,  notwithstanding  German  and  Belgian  competition  in  the  lower 
qualities.  Swedish  and  English  iron  in  bars  is  largely  imported,  as  well  as 
Belgian.  Other  metals,  chiefly  brass,  copper,  bar-tin,  tin,  zinc,  and  brass  and 
copper  in  sheets,  are  imported  in  small  quantities  for  native  manufacture, 
chiefly  from  England. 
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Loaf-sugar.—  This  article  is  the  principal  item  of  importation  into  this 
country  from  France,  Marseilles  having  almost  annihilated  Belgian  and  Dutch 
competition  in  these  markets.  This  article  amounts  to  nearly  half  of  the  total 
imports  from  France.  Brown  sugar  comes  from  England  ;  some  crushed 
comes  from  Austria  and  Germany. 

Coffee. — Rio  quality  is  imported  second-hand  from  Marseilles,  Havre,  and 
London  in  rather  small  quantities.  The  usual  value  runs  from  $12  to  $15  per 
cwt. 

Teas. — Green  hyson,  young  hyson,  and  gunpowder  teas  arc  imported 
from  England  in  small  quantities,  the  very  cheap  teas  at  from  10  to  25  cents 
giving  place  to  the  higher  class  of  teas. 

Drugs,  spices,  ana"  chemical  products. — These  articles  are  imported  in  fair 
quantities  from  England  and  France  and  lately  from  Germany,  but  the 
articles  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
them  with  any  likelihood  of  precision. 

Raw  silk. — Raw  silk  is  imported  in  quantities  from  Marseilles  and 
Genoa  for  native  textures  at  Fez,  such  as  tissues,  cards,  and  embroideries. 

Cotton  yarns. — Manchester  supplies  most  of  these — gray,  bleached,  and 
dyed— for  the  use  of  native  weavers  at  Rabat  and  Fez. 

Petroleum.—  Petroleum  is  getting  daily  into  more  general  use;  it  comes 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Gibralter  and  is  transshipcd  to  Tangier 
and  other  ports  of  the  Empire.  A  case  of  two  tins  retails  at  from  $2  to  $3. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  direct  conveyance  from  America,  petroleum  from 
Batoum  has  commenced  to  be  imported  here. 

Deals. — Since  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  this  country  adopted 
Swedish  deals  or  planks,  which  it  could  at  that  time  get  at  lower  prices ; 
still,  several  cargoes  have  been  landed  in  Morocco  since,  and  preference 
is  given  to  American  pine,  when  such  can  be  obtained. 

The  present  prices  are  as  follows  per  168  by  9  by  3  feet: 

Swedish  red  deals  (6  to  20  feet  long)   $12.50  to  $14.00 

American  red  deals  (6  to  20  feet  long)   12.00  to  13.00 

White  deals  (6  to  20  feet  long)   10.00 

Pitch-pine  deals  (12  to  40  feet  long)..-   16.00 

Flour. — Flour  is  largely  imported  from  Algeria  and  France;  some  comes 
from  the  United  States  via  England.  There  is  a  steady  increase  every  year 
in  the  quantity  imported,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  several  steam 
flour-mills  at  Tangier  and  various  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  increased 
importation  of  flour,  provisions,  and  groceries  is  due  to  the  ever  increasing 
European  population. 

Candles. — The  candle  trade  is  one  of  the  most  considerable,  and  is 
chiefly  supplied  from  England.  Of  the  $96,935  worth  of  candles  introduced 
into  the  district  of  Tangier,  $85,905  worth  come  from  England.  The 
class  of  candles  most  in  request  is  the  paraffine,  sold  at  $1  to  $i.i21/, 
per  dozen  packets,  free  on  board  at  London;  a  box  of  25-pound  packets  sells 
for  $2.75  at  the  Tangier  fondak  (stores). 
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Building  material. — The  rapid  growth  of  the  European  population  has 
given  rise  to  a  proportionately  increased  demand  for  all  building  materials, 
of  which  $60,000  worth  was  imported  last  year,  to  Tangier  principally*  con- 
sisting of  bricks,  cement,  deals,  gypsum,  iron  rafters,  tiles,  etc.  Bricks  and 
tiles  arc  mostly  imported  from  France,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
several  kilns,  which  produce  a  fairly  good  quality  of  brick  and  tiles,  at  this 
place,  Tetuan,  and  Rabat.  The  iron  joists  are  mostly  of  Belgian  manu- 
facture. 

EXPORT  ATI  ONS. 

The  total  exports  during  the  years  i88o-'90  amounted  to  $7,554,850, 
against  $5,293,233  during  the  previous  year.  A  decrease  is  reported  in  the 
value  of  exports  at  Tangier.  It  is  from  the  western  ports  of  Morocco  that 
the  agricultural  products  are  shipped.  The  exports  at  Tangier  consist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  oxen,  fowls,  and  eggs  to  Gibraltar  and  Spain,  rugs,  slip- 
pers, and  dates  to  Europe  and  Egypt.  The  slippers  are  all  for  Egypt,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Morocco  leather,  which  is  of  fine  quality,  durable,  and  well 
adapted  for  upholstery. 

Almonds. — The  crop  has  been  fair,  and  prices  ruled  at  from  $20  to  $24 
per  cwt.,  the  value  exported  being  $705,845,  shipjjed  to  England  and  France. 

Bees-wax. — The  present  ruling  price  is  $25  per  cwt.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported amounted  in  value  to  $705,845,  from  the  ports  of  Tangier,  Tetuan, 
Casa  Blanca,  Mazagan,  Saffi,  and  Mogador. 

Birdseed. — Tangier,  Laraiche,  and  Tetuan  exported  6,946  cwts.  of  bird- 
seed, valued  at  $32,465. 

Bones. — The  permission  for  shipment  of  bones  granted  in  May,  1888, 
having  expired  without  prolongation,  the  quantity  shipped  appears  as  follows: 
From  Tetuan,  680  bales,  valued  at  $1,700;  Mogador,  460  tons,  valued  at 
$3,450;  Saffi,  1 60  tons,  valued  at  $2,480;  Rabat,  15910ns,  valued  at  $2,400 — 
all  going  to  Great  Britain. 

Carpets. — Of  this  article,  395  bales  were  exported  during  the  past  year, 
valued  at  $77,995. 

Dates. — The  date  crops  have  been  smaller  than  the  previous  years,  al- 
though values  are  almost  equal,  say  $12  to  $20  per  cwt.  The  total  shipped 
from  Tangier  was  2,315  cwts.,  valued  at  $30,100,  mostly  to  England. 

Goat-skins. — This  article  forms  an  important  item  of  export  to  France. 
In  former  times  large  quantities  of  these  skins  were  sent  direct  to  America, 
but  since  Marseilles  began  to  sell  them  ready-tanned  direct  shipments  have 
ceased.  At  present  small  quantities  are  taken  to  London  for  transshipment 
to  the  United  States.  The  current  prices  are  from  $1 7  to  $20  per  cwt.  The 
value  of  skins  exported  was  $377,955,  from  the  following  ports:  Tangier, 
1,578  cwts.,  valued  at  $17,390;  Tetuan,  50  cwts.,  valued  at  $625;  Rabat, 
1,374  cwts.,  valued  at  $34*350 ;  Casa  Blanca,  838  cwts.,  valued  at  $10,475  j 
Mazagan,  1,545  dozens,  valued  at  $3,400;  Saffi,  880  cwts.,  valued  at  $13,200; 
and  Mogador,  80,394  dozens,  valued  at  $298,515. 
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Grain. — There  was  a  considerable  exportation  of  maize  and  beans  to 
Great  Britain.    A  few  shipments  went  to  Madeira  and  Portugal. 

Gums. — The  principal  gums  shipped  were  brown  gum,  gum  sandarac, 
and  gum  Senegal,  the  joint  value  of  which  amounted  only  to  $48,175,  the 
roads  leading  to  sea-ports  from  places  of  production  being  unsafe  for  con- 
ducting goods. 

Olive  oil. — Olive  oil  shows  a  very  large  increase ;  1,946  tons  were  shipped, 
the  value  being  $281,460,  to  England  and  France;  $1,500  worth  went  to 
Spain.    The  current  price  here  is  $7  per  cwt. 

Orris  root. — Of  this  article,  the  quantities  shipped  are  exceedingly  small 
at  present,  and,  though  in  previous  years  large  quantities  were  gathered  for 
shipment  abroad,  the  present  tariff  of  duties  on  produce  which  is  brought  to 
the  sea-ports  so  hampers  all  the  low-priced  articles  as  to  render  speculation 
for  shipment  almost  impracticable.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  article  could 
\)€  bought  at  about  $5.50,  free  on  board;  but  lately,  owing  to  the  additional 
duties  and  taxes,  it  costs  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  same  reasons  may  be 
applied  to  citrons,  esparto,  euphorbium  gum,  archil  weed,  horns,  peas,  rose 
leaves,  sesame,  and  walnuts. 

Palmetto  leaves. — These  would  also  be  a  source  of  great  riches  to  the 
country  jjeople,  owing  to  their  unlimited  abundance  all  over  the  country ;  but 
these  are  one  of  the  prohibited  articles,  the  Sultan  thus  absurdly  losing  quite  a 
ureal  revenue. 

Wool, — Owing  to  the  still  depressed  state  of  the  markets  in  Europe  for 
Harbary  wool  and  their  low  prices,  the  shipments  this  year  do  not  exhibit 
a  material  change.  A  large  quantity  of  the  clips,  from  its  low  value,  has 
been  retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  native  manufactories  of  car- 
pets*and  woolen  fabrics.  The  quantity  shipped  has  been  11,810  cwts.  of 
washed  wool,  valued  at  $190,210,  and  33,753  cwts.  in  the  grease,  valued  at 
$387,980,  making  a  total  of  45,563  cwts.  of  wool,  valued  at  $578,190, 
shipped  mostly  to  England  and  France.  The  current  price  of  wool  at  present 
is  from  $10  to  $12  per  cwt.  according  to  quality,  or  from  $14  to  $16  per  cwt. 
free  on  board. 

Exports  from  Morocco  during  the  past  twenty  years  were  as  follows: 


Years. 


iB7o-*7i_  

«87i-'7»  

>87»-"73~  -  

«873-*74-  

« 874-' 75-  

1875- t6_  

«^*77  

iS77-*78_  

1878-' 79_  

.879-'8<x.  


Value. 

$2, 136.84° 

i8Bo-*8i. 

4,  S6«.  3<"i 

i88i-'8i 

6,143,885 

i88.-'83 

7.777.33* 

1883-84 

S. 39*. 755 

i884-'8s 

6,466,766 

1 895-  86 

5,4»4.94° 

i886-'87 

6,074,410 

i887-'83 

3»49».85o 

i888-'8o 

3.747.685 

i8R9-"oO' 

Years. 


Va) 


uc. 


*3»3R'.77« 
3.44',4'5 


5.7*5.«>5 
6,4»\9's 
5.004,"'. 
5,296,030 
7.53M50 
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NAVIGATION. 

British  shipping  consists  of  the  small  steamers  trading  between  this  port 
and  Gibraltar — the  steamers  of  the  Mersey  Steam-ship  Company,  which 
make  the  round  from  London  to  Gibraltar,  Tangier,  and  the  western  ports 
of  Morocco  and  back  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  weeks;  and  some  pil- 
grim steamers  every  year  to  take  and  bring  pilgrims  from  Tangier  to  Jeddah 
and  back. 

France,  in  point  of  tonnage,  heads  the  list.  The  number  of  French  ves- 
sels is  not  a  third  of  those  of  England  and  Spain.  The  French  steamers  that 
come  here  are  all  of  a  fair  size.  Their  shipping  consists  of  the  mail  steamers 
of  the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique,  which  visit  Tangier  once  a  week, 
and  those  of  Messrs.  Paquct  &  Co.,  of  Marseilles,  which  run  twice  a  month 
between  Marseilles  and  the  Canary  Islands,  calling  at  all  of  the  Moorish 
ports  of  the  Atlantic.  A  smaller  vessel  of  this  company  also  plies  between 
Tangier,  Laraiche,  and  Rabat,  conveying  the  cargoes  of  the  larger  steamers 
that  can  not  cross  the  bars  of  the  two  latter  ports. 

The  Italian  shipping  consists  exclusively  of  the  steamers  of  the  Veloce 
Company,  of  Genoa,  which  has  made  Tangier  a  port  of  call  on  the  way  to 
and  from  South  America. 

German  shipping  consists  of  the  Sloman's  steam-ships,  which  call  here 
on  their  way  from  Hamburg  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Woermann  line. 

Spanish  shipping,  if  we  deduct  the  small  sailing  craft,  is  comi>osed  of  the 
subsidized  mail  boat  that  three  times  a  week  plies  from  Cadiz  to  Tangier  and 
bark  and  other  steamers  of  the  same  company  (Compafiia  Transatlantica), 
whose  itinerary  is  from  Cadiz  to  Tangier  and  all  the  western  ports  of  Mo- 
rocco and  back. 

The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  was  769,862  tons,  and  783^509 
tons  cleared  at  all  the  ports  of  Morocco. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  labor  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  style  by  the 
natives,  as  the  want  of  civilization  opposes  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  and  foreign  implements  of  agriculture  which  have  been  tried 
have  failed,  as  the  country  has  not  yet  sufficiently  issued  from  its  normal 
state  of  barbarism  and  prejudic  ed  ideas  to  admit  of  their  use.  This  country 
is,  unfortunately,  subject  to  frequent  visitations  of  droughts  and  locusts, 
that,  also,  in  a  great  measure  check  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  trade. 

The  real  friends  of  the  Sultan  among  foreign  representatives  are  unceas- 
ingly urging  upon  him  to  remove  the  prohibition  measures  and  give  legiti- 
mate trade  and  agriculture  greater  scope  for  development ;  but  so  far  their 
representations  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  this  rich  country  is  making 
retrogressive,  instead  of  progressive,  steps  towards  civilization,  owing  to  its 
misguidrri  Government. 
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FISHERIES. 

That  valuable  fish  the  "tasergelt"  {Temnodon  sal/alot),  known  in  America 
as  the  blue-fish,  makes  its  appearance  in  great  numbers  on  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Morocco  about  the  month  of  August,  and  stays  until  the  beginning 
of  December. 

The  large  "azlimzah"  (Sciana  aquila),  averaging  about  30  pounds,  are 
caught  occasionally  in  large  quantities.  These  huge  fish  are  sold  very  low. 
Sardines  and  anchovies  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  salted,  and  taken  to 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  "shebbel,"  orshad — almost  equal  to,  although  larger  than,  the  Ameri- 
can shad  or  the  Clupea  alosa  of  Europe — is  caught  in  large  quantities  during 
winter  and  spring  in  the  principal  rivers  of  Morocco.  Their  average  weight 
is  about  8  pounds.  The  fresh  fish  is  delicate  in  flavor,  while  the  salted,  even 
in  the  rough  manner  in  which  it  is  cured  in  Morocco,  resembles  a  rich,  mild 
cured  salmon.  It  seems  probable  that,  among  other  of  the  many  undevel- 
oped industries  of  Morocco,  something  might  be  done  in  the  curing  and 
tinning  of  shad,  sardines,  and  anchovies  at  some  of  the  ports  of  Morocco. 

Lobster  and  craw-fish  also  abound,  but  are  only  eaten  by  the  European 
residents.  Mackerel  abound  in  these  waters.  Soles,  red  mullet,  and  turbot 
are  only  caught  along  the  shores.  Mussels  of  several  varieties  are  caught  on 
the  rocks  abounding  on  the  coast.  They  are  eaten  mostly  by  the  foreign 
residents;  the  natives  on  the  southern  coast  also  use  them. 

Numerous  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fishing  crafi  are  engaged  all  along  the 
Morocco  coast,  carrying  the  fish  to  their  respective  countries. 

F.  A.  MATHEWS, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Tangier ;  December  6,  i8go. 


RAILROADS  IN  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RICHARDSON,  OF  MA  TAMOROS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  work  has  been  resumed  on  the  Corpus 
Christi  and  South  American  Railroad  under  the  direction  of  Griffin  Brothers, 
contractors,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
150  miles  between  the  initial  terminus  and  Brownsville  will  be  built  during 
the  coming  year.  This  road  was  inaugurated  August  4,  1890,  and  after 
about  6  miles  of  it  were  graded  work  was  abandoned  for  some  unknown 
reason.  Lack  of  funds  was  alleged.  There  was  some  ground,  however,  for 
the  suspicion  that  it  had  served  its  purpose  in  making  real  estate  speculators 
in  Corpus  Christi  unload  some  city  property  of  uncertain  value.  Now  it 
seems  that  work  has  been  resumed  in  good  faith  and  will  be  pushed  energet- 
ically until  Brownsville  and  Matamoros  are  brought  into  living  contact  with 
trade  centers  in  the  United  States. 
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On  August  23,  as  previously  reported,  the  Matamoros,  Tinares,  and  Mate- 
huala  Railroad  was  formally  inaugurated.  This  road  was  designed  to  di- 
rectly connect  Matamoros  with  Matehuala,  a  distance  of  360  miles,  and 
thence  later  to  be  pushed  on  to  San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  After  grad- 
ing some  7  miles,  work  was  stopped.  I^ick  of  funds  was  here,  also,  given  as  a 
reason.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  the  road  was  inaugurated  simply  to 
save  the  concession  from  forfeiture.  There  are  now  some  indications  of  an 
early  resumption  of  work.  If  this  is  done,  the  commercial  condition  of 
Brownsville  and  this  city  will  be  very  materially  improved. 

JOHN  B.  RICHARDSON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  November  ip,  i8qo. 


THE  POTATO  AND  ITS  BLIGHT. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  RE  ID,  OF  DUNFERMLINE. 

In  the  region  where  this  report  is  written  the  potato  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  successful  products.  Occasionally  large  shipments  are 
made  to  America.  Like  all  useful  animate  life,  be  it  plant  or  beast  or  man, 
the  potato  has  its  special  enemies,  against  whom  scientific  inquiry  is  lately 
directing  careful  attention  and  pointing  out  lines  of  treatment  to  all  inter- 
ested in  its  successful  culture. 

The  apparently  most  active  enemy  of  the  potato  is  a  fungus  bearing  the 
scientific  name  of  Peronaspora  infestans,  and  is  one  of  those  mischievous  agen- 
cies which  would  seem  to  be  forever  prowling  about,  ready  to  seize  upon  any 
subject  whose  limited  vitality  invites  the  attack.  In  potatoes,  as  in  many 
other  things,  the  fittest  survive.  A  strong,  healthy  potato  plant,  grown  in 
advantageous  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  weather,  can  defy  all  attacks. 
A  weak  plant  in  unfavorable  environments  falls  an  easy  prey  to  its  fungus 
enemy. 

It  is  assumed  by  recent  investigation  that  the  germs  of  the  infesta,  or  fun- 
gus, are  always  present.  With  conditions  congenial  to  fungus  development, 
the  fungus  growths  spring  forth  in  myriads,  carrying  devastation  wherever 
they  appear.  These  congenial  conditions  are  damp,  dull,  calm  weather,  a 
moist  or  wet  soil,  and  mist. 

The  fungus  generally  delays  its  coming  until  towards  the  end  of  July.  Its 
annual  life  history  may  be  stated  as  follows :  It  is  believed  that  the  first  attack 
of  fungus  is  on  the  leaf.  There  it  is  first  seen  in  a  delicate  white  bloom,  ac 
companied  by  dark  blotches,  caused  by  the  spawn  of  the  fungus  having  pierced 
the  leaf  and  set  up  putrefaction.  These  early  appearances  will  be  seen  in 
greatest  profusion  in  the  lower,  or  drooping,  leaves,  which  may  be  covered 
with  moisture  and  are  not  exposed  to  the  drier  air  playing  upon  the  upper 
leaves.    If  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  fungus,  it  will  de- 
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velop  rapidly,  ramifying  throughout  the  leaves,  blasting  taem  in  its  progress, 
and  sending  into  the  air  an  exceedingly  offensive  odor. 

The  power  of  reproduction  of  this  mysterious  fungus  is  so  wonderful  that, 
with  a  favorable  temperature  (from  6o°  to  8o°  F.)  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 
one  growth,  or  germ,  will  in  a  few  days  multiply  ten  thousand  times.  The 
spores,  or  germs,  of  the  disease  are  so  light  and  fine  that  they  float  in  the 
air,  while  by  insects  and  birds  they  are  carried  about  in  vast  numbers.  The 
disease  will  usually  begin  at  only  one  or  two  centers,  but,  by  the  germs  car- 
ried from  plant  to  plant  in  a  moist  breeze,  it  rapidly  covers  the  entire  field. 
It  may,  indeed,  and  does,  pass  from  one  field  to  another,  for  in  a  dull,  misty 
morning  or  evening  the  tiny,  but  deadly,  germs  may  be  conveyed  to  long  dis- 
tances. 

From  the  leaves  the  fungus  spreads  successively  to  the  leaf  stalks,  the 
gems,  and  the  tubers ;  the  latter  may  also  be  reached  by  the  spores,  or  germs, 
falling  from  the  leaves,  and  carried  thence  through  the  soil  by  moisture.  The 
spawn  of  the  fungus  would  seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  piercing  the  skin  of 
the  tuber.  When  it  has  done  so,  it  consumes,  or  rots,  the  cells  and  corrodes 
the  starch,  and  ultimately  may  reduce  the  entire  tuber  to  a  black  mass  of 
rottenness. 

In  this  last  stage  of  its  active  course  of  destruction  the  fungus  provides 
means  for  perpetuating  its  own  life.  It  produces  myriads  of  "  resting  spores," 
which  lie  dormant  during  the  winter  and  spring  and  carry  on  the  disease  to 
the  crop  of  the  following  year,  which,  in  turn,  passes  the  fungus  through 
another  round  of  its  curious  life,  to  be  handed  on  again  from  crop  to  crop. 
Except  these  resting  spores,  it  is  thought  that  every  part  of  the  fungus  per- 
ishes with  the  plants  upon  which  it  has  developed.  These  resting  spores, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  possessed  of  amazing  vitality.  They  live  through 
the  winter  and  spring  in  decayed  potato  material,  ready  to  throw  out  new 
growth  in  the  following  year.  The  average  loss  of  the  present  year  will  not 
be  far  from  one-tenth  of  the  whole  crop. 

Many  remedial  measures  have  been  tried.  Those  which  have  been  found 
most  useful  in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  onslaught  of  the  fungus  are: 
(1)  Earthing  up  the  potato  drills  with  a  deep  covering  of  earth,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  fungus  from  parsing  down  the  stem  or  through  the 
soil  to  the  tubers  ;  (2)  cutting  off  the  diseased  potato  tops  before  the  fungus 
reac  hes  the  tubers;  (3)  removing  and  burning  all  dead  and  decaying  potato 
stems,  leaves,  and  tubers,  especially  after  a  crop  which  has  been  attacked  by 
the  disease;  (4)  planting  varieties  which  have  been  known  to  be  exception- 
ally successful  in  resisting  the  disease ;  (5)  growing  the  potato  crop  under 
such  general  cultural,  sanitary,  and  manurial  conditions  as  will  insure  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  healthy  and  vigoious  development  of  the  crop  ; 
(6)  carefully  selecting  and  storing  of  potatoes  to  be  used  as  seed. 

As  yet  no  certain  prevention  or  absolute  remedy  has  been  discovered 
against  this  pest;  but  all  these  recommended  measures  have  been  carried  out 
with  such  marked  and  hopeful  advantage  a«  to  be  not  unworthy  of  attention, 
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even  by  American  growers,  aided,  as  they  are,  by  greatly  superior  climatic 
conditions. 

THE  SEASON'S  CROPS. 

As  this  report  is  being  written  potatoes  are  in  keen  demand.  Novembci 
has  come,  but  all  are  not  yet  lifted.  Regents  and  Champions  sell  readily  at  - 
$15  a  ton.  These  are  the  kinds  in  which  the  disease  has  shown  itself  most. 
Not  much  of  these  are  now  planted.  The  quantity,  after  deducting  the  injured, 
is  not  up  to  the  product  of  last  year.  The  instances  are  not  numerous  in  which 
Regents  will  reach  5  tons  of  dressed  potatoes  per  acre  and  2  of  small  ones ; 
Champions  yield  a  little  more.  Magnum  Bonums  are  a  larger  crop  and  have 
less  disease;  they  will  yield  from  7  to  8  tons  per  acre  after  careful  riddling 
with  the  usual  i^-inch  riddle,  by  which  about  a  ton  or  less  escapes;  sales  of 
these  are  not  looked  for  until  spring,  and  they  are  being  pitted.  The  Bruce 
potato  is  coming  into  use  ;  it  gives  as  good  a  crop  as  the  Magnum  Bonum, 
with  equal  immunity  from  disease.  Red  Cups  are  preferred  by  some  farmers  ; 
they  are  a  good  crop,  excellent  in  quality,  and  almost  free  from  disease, 
except  when  grown  for  a  long  time  without  change  of  seed  or  planted  in 
damp  soil. 

JAMES  A.  REID, 
Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Dunfermline,  December  10,  18QO. 


AUSTRIAN  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS,  TELEGRAPHS,  AND 

TELEPHONES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHMiDT,  OF  VIENNA. 
POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS. 

Thinking  that  a  report  on  the  postal  service  of  Austria  at  the  present  time 
may  be  opportune,  I  submit  the  following  statistics  relating  to  the  postal,  tel- 
egraph, and  telephone  service,  which  are  combined  in  this  country,  and  also 
point  out,  and  draw  particular  attention  to,  the  postal  savings-bank  and  its 
check  and  clearing  systems. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  daily  deposits  in  the  postal  savings-banks  is 
derived  from  the  merchants,  who,  by  the  check  and  clearing  system — exactly- 
like  the  one  prevailing  in  our  private  banks  in  the  United  States — deposit 
their  receipts  daily  and  draw  them  out  by  check  on  demand  without  previous 
notice.  Still,  the  original  purpose  of  this  law,  viz,  to  encourage  the  work- 
ing people  to  deposit  their  small  earnings  in  this  Government  savings-bank, 
is  carried  out  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  receipts  from  these  sources  are 
constantly  increasing.  It  affords  a  safe  depository  for  the  surplus  earnings 
of  the  mechanics,  farmers,  clerks,  laborers,  domestics,  children,  and  others; 
it  aids  in  the  financial  training  of  the  young,  and  promotes  among  the  masses 
of  the  Austrians,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  not  inclined  to  be  saring,  habits  of  fore- 
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thought  and  economy ;  it  is,  in  fact,  designed  to  be  the  financial  trustee  of 
the  wage  workers  and  the  place  where  they  can  leave  their  savings  with  ab- 
solute safety. 

Below  I  beg  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  Austrian  postal,  telegraph,  and  tel- 
ephone service,  and  its  gradual  development  under  the  present  Government, 
and  its  successful  management  under  one  head  and  roof. 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  postal  service  in  Austria  was  a  private  en- 
terprise, but  from  that  time  on  it  became  a  royal  prerogative  in  all  respects 
c  oncerning  mail  and  passenger  service  and  passed  into  the  sole  possession  of 
the  State.  In  the  year  1847  the  telegraph  was  declared  a  prerogative  of  the 
State,  and  in  1887 — thirty  years  later — the  telephone  likewise.  The  right  of 
c  onveyance  by  stage-coach  was  abolished  in  1867. 

Until  1883  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  was  managed  separately,  and 
the  general  post-office  was  quite  apart  from  the  general  telegraph  office;  but 
then  the  two  were  combined  into  one  office,  to  which  in  1887  the  telephone- 
was  also  added. 

Up  to  the  year  1867  the  postal  system  was  in  a  very  primitive  condition. 
Its  improvement  dates  from  the  time  of  the  so-called  civil  ministry  (Btirgtr 
Mi nistcrium),  whose  first  laudable  act  was  a  reduction  of  the  postage;  and 
during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  every  thing  in  regard  to  tiie  post  system 
underwent  a  thorough  change  and  reform,  and  it  was  brought  to  such  a  state 
of  |>erfection  as  to  rival  the  post  system  in  the  most  civilized  countries  of 
the  world.  Until  1867  postal  communication  consisted  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  letters,  newspapers,  and  parcels.  In  quick  succession  every 
notable  kind  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  in  use  to-day  was  in- 
troduced. 

In  1882  the  postal  savings-bank  was  instituted,  with  its  present  grand  check 
and  clearing  intercourse,  the  union  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  was  completed, 
the  railway  postal  service  established,  the  postal  treaty  with  Germany  ex- 
tended, special  treaties  entered  into  with  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  treaty 
with  Hungary  reformed,  and  agreements  made  with  most  of  the  Kuropcan  and 
many  foreign  countries  concerning  the  money-order  system,  both  by  mail  and 
telegraph. 

Austria  was  one  of  the  first  countries  which  joined  the  World's  Inter- 
national Postal  Union. 

During  that  period  the  old  rules  were  altered  and  new  ones  introduced, 
the  service  of  the  accountants  and  comptrollers  was  reformed  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  institution  of  central  inspection  and  travel- 
ing commissioners  was  inaugurated,  post-offices  were  built  at  the  excuse  of 
the  Government,  and  now  the  establishment  of  a  postal  museum  in  Vienna 
is  being  contemplated. 

During  later  years  particular  care  has  been  given  to  the  education  of 
the  officials  connected  with  the  postal  service,  and  annual  lectures  arc  held 
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on  postal  and  telegraph  matters  by  prominent  professors  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government.  The  postal  course  is  taught  theoretically,  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  courses  practically,  and,  when  the  course  is  completed,  the 
student  has  to  pass  the  prescribed  examinations.  The  officials  must  be  raised 
in  both  branches  and  are  obliged  to  pass  the  examinations,  which  are  regu- 
lated by  precise  methods,  and  on  the  result  of  which  employment  and  pro- 
motion depend. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Austrian  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
service  is  based  is  that  this  service  is  not  to  yield  any  profit,  but  only  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.  The  financial  point  of  view  being  utterly  disre- 
garded, the  entire  service  is  organized  on  this  basis. 

Organization. — The  minister  of  commerce  acts  as  postmaster-general. 
The  postal  service  is  administered  by  the  third  section  of  the  ministry  of 
commerce  at  Vienna.  At  the  head  of  it  stands  the  director-general  of  postal, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  affairs,  at  present  Johann  K.  Rittervon  Obentraut. 

The  post-office  section  is  divided  into  eight  departments.  At  the  head  of 
each  is  placed  an  able  manager. 

The  supreme  superintending  officer  of  the  ministry  of  commerce  is  Ho- 
frath  Koch  von  Langentren,  who  travels  through  Austria  attending  to  all  neces- 
sary matters,  encourages  and  blames  while  inspecting,  and  is  equally  liked 
and  feared. 

The  most  important  post-offices  of  Austria,  which  are  called  general  post- 
offices,  are  located  at  the  following  ten  places :  Vienna,  Lintz,  Gratz,  Trieste, 
Innsbruck,  Prague,  Briinn,  Lemberg,  Czernowitz,  and  Zara. 

To  every  general  post  and  telegraph  office  a  technical  division  for  tele- 
graph and  telephone  construction  is  attached  ;  through  this  division  all  the 
lines  are  built  at  the  expense  and  under  the  management  of  the  Government. 
Each  general  post-office  has  its  financial  and  auditing  department,  which  sends 
regular  reports  to  the  ministry  of  commerce  at  Vienna. 

The  offices  in  these  bureaus  are  filled  by  two  classes  of  officials,  viz,  those 
appointed  by  the  State,  who  occupy  the  most  prominent  positions,  and  sub 
ordinate  officers  employed  under  contract. 

The  post,  telegraph,  and  telephone  are  always  in  the  same  building  and 
in  one  office. 

In  operating  the  telegraph,  Morse's  apparatus  is  chiefly  employed ; 
Hughes's  apparatus  is  used  on  lines  which  are  much  frequented.  An  im- 
provement has  recently  been  made  on  the  Morse  apparatus,  causing  it  to 
work  without  discontinuance  of  action  or  variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
current.  The  invention  has  been  patented,  but  not,  as  yet,  practically  em- 
ployed.   The  patent  is  private  property. 

TELEPHONES. 

Regarding  the  telephone,  the  most  manifold  apparatus  are  being  tried, 
and  a  uniform  system  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon.    Between  Vienna 
and  Prague  the  micrcphone  invented  by  Berliner,  a  so-called  universal  trans 
mitter,  is  in  use. 
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Up  to  1887  there  were  only  thirty  small  lines  in  Austria.  In  that  year 
the  first  long  line,  a  distance  of  158  kilometers,*  extending  from  Vienna  to 
Puiinn,  was  opened  for  traffic.  The  trial  having  proven  perfectly  successful 
in  every  respect,  the  Government  determined  upon  operating  on  a  larger 
scale,  and,  next  of  all,  to  join  Vienna  with  the  principal  provincial  towns 
by  telephone. 

The  line  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  a  distance  of  350  kilometers,  was  opened 
on  October  1,  1889;  a  few  months  later  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  were  con- 
nected by  telephone. 

In  case  a  private  party  wishes  to  join  his  telephone  with  a  State  telephone, 
lie  must  apply  to  the  post-office  department  of  the  ministry  of  commerce, 
which  will  make  the  connection. 

The  charge  for  a  length  of  line  up  to  500  kilometers  is  50  florins ;f  over 
500  kilometers,  10  florins  for  every  additional  100  kilometers.  A  yearly  sub- 
scription fee  and  other  expenses  connected  with  it  amount  to  50  florins. 

The  public  pays  on  the  most  prominent  line  1  florin  for  from  three  to 
five  minutes'  use  and  3  florins  in  urgent  cases  requiring  haste.  The  tariff 
for  distance  is  1  kreutzerj  per  kilometer. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Prague-Vienna  line,  the  calls  have  averaged  one 
hundred  and  twenty  daily,  one-third  of  which  were  urgent  ones. 

On  the  whole,  about  1,000  kilometers  of  telephone  line  are  in  operation 
in  Austria. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BUREAU. 

The  law  regarding  the  postal  savings  bureau  passed  by  the  Reichsrath  of 
Austria  on  May  28,  1882,  provides  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  State  guaranties  the  deposits  and  places  the  postal  savings  depots 
under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  commerce;  all  post-offices  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  minister  of  commerce  serve  as  places  of  deposit. 

Article  1  provides  that  the  name  of  the  institution  is  to  be  the  postal 
savings  bureau  (Postsparkasscnamt),  this  bureau  to  l>e  a  separate  department 
to  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  post-office  department. 

Article  2  provides  that  the  savings  deposits  shall  be  received  by  the  postal 
savings-banks  and  paid  out  through  the  post-offices. 

Article  3  provides  that  all  deposits  exceeding  the  probable  amount  to 
be  drawn  by  depositors  are  to  be  invested  in  interest-bearing  Austrian  secu- 
rities, the  investment  to  be  made  by  the  postal  savings  bureau. 

Article  4  provides  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  securities  all  interest 
on  deposits,  as  well  as  all  current  expenses,  are  to  be  paid.  If  the  amount 
of  such  proceeds  should  at  first  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  the  deficiency 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  State  and  charged  to  the  account  of  the  post-office  de- 
partment ;  these  advances  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  postal  savings 
bureau  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  balance  of  surplus  remaining  after 
such  payment  to  serve  as  a  reserve  fund. 

•  1  kilometer  —  0.621  mile.  f  1  florin  =  40  ccnis.  \  1  kreutzrr  ^  0.43  cent. 
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Article  5  provides  that  every  depositor  shall  receive  a  deposit  book  from 
the  post-office  where  he  makes  his  deposit,  in  which  hook  every  deposit,  every 
repayment,  and  the  interest  due  are  to  be  entered.  The  deposit  book  is  to 
be  furnished  gratis  and  free  of  stamp  duty.  The  postal  savings  bureau  is 
to  open  a  separate  account  for  every  depositor. 

Article  6  provides  that  the  deposit  book  is  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  party  making  the  deposit  and  is  to  contain  a  description  identifying  the 
depositor  and  also  his  signature. 

Depositors  who  can  not  write  are  required  to  be  accompanied  by  a  trust- 
worthy person  who  can  identify  the  depositor,  and  who  must  sign  the  deposit 
book  in  his  stead. 

A  transfer  of  the  deposit  book  will  only  be  rec  ognized  if  such  transfer 
has  been  made  at  a  post-office  designated  as  a  place  of  deposit. 

Minors  are  authorized  to  make  deposits  and  to  withdraw  them,  unless  ob- 
jection in  writing  is  filed  by  their  guardians.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  deposit 
book,  a  duplicate  will  be  issued.  Only  one  deposit  book  can  be  issued  to 
one  and  the  same  j)erson. 

Whoever  obtains  more  than  one  deposit  book  forfeits  the  interest  on  all 
moneys  deposited  and  entered  in  the  additional  books. 

The  officers  of  the  post-office  are  prohibited  from  giving  to  any  person, 
except  their  superiors,  any  information  whatever  with  referem  e  to  the  names 
of  dejx>sitors  and  the  amounts  deposited. 

Article  7  provides  that  every  dej>osit  must  amount  to  at  least  50  kreut- 
zers  (20  cents).  The  total  amount  of  each  deposit  account  shall,  after 
deducting  the  amount  drawn  out,  not  amount  to  more  than  300  florins  ($120) 
in  any  one  year. 

The  total  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  one  depositor  for  principal  and 
interest  shall,  after  deducting  the  amount  drawn  out,  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  1,000  florins  ($400). 

Deposits  not  exceeding  50  kreutzers  may  Ik*  made  in  postage-stamps,  or  in 
postal  savings  stamps  whenever  the  latter  stamps  shall  have  been  issued  by  t he 
minister  of  commerce.  The  stamps  are  to  be  pasted  on  blanks  furnished  by 
the  minister  of  commerce. 

Article  8  provides  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  shall  begin  to  run 
on  the  1st  and  1 6th  of  the  month  succeeding  the  day  of  deposit,  and  interest 
ceases  on  the  1st  or  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  the  notice  of  with- 
drawal. No  interest  is  to  be  paid  on  sums  under  1  florin.  On  the  31st  day 
of  December  of  each  year  the  amount  of  interest  due  is  added  to  the  interest- 
bearing  principal. 

Article  1 1  provides  that  the  postal  savings  bureau  shall  be  required  to  notify 
depositors,  whenever  their  deposit  exceeds  1,000  florins,  and  request  them  to 
reduce  their  deposits.  If,  within  one  month  after  such  notice,  the  depositor 
docs  not  reduce  his  deposit,  the  bureau  is  authorized  to  buy  interest-bearing 
bonds  for  account  of  such  depositor  and  to  notify  him  of  their  purchase. 
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During  the  time  intervening  between  the  notice  to  reduce  the  deposit 
and  the  day  of  reduction  no  interest  is  paid.  In  case  depositors  do  not  take 
possession  of  such  securities  purchased  as  aforesaid,  the  postal  savings  bureau 
draws  the  interest  on  the  same  and  credits  the  amount  to  the  depositor's 
account  as  a  new  deposit.  The  depositor  receives  a  book,  in  which  the  se- 
curities held  by  the  postal  savings  bureau  are  entered. 

Article  12  provides  that  at  the  request  of  the  depositor  his  de|>osit,  if 
sufficient  in  amount,  may  be  invested  in  Austrian  State  bonds. 

Article  13  provides  that  the  repayment  of  a  deposit  shall  be  made  only 
upon  notice  to  a  post-office  designated  as  a  place  of  deposit.  Such  repay- 
ment is  to  be  made  on  presentation  of  a  written  order  of  the  postal  savings 
bureau.  Sums  not  exceeding  20  florins  may  be  repaid  on  demand  ;  sums 
from  20  to  100  florins,  in  fifteen  days ;  from  100  to  500  florins,  in  one  month ; 
and  sums  exceeding  500  florins,  in  two  months  after  notice. 

Article  14  provides  for  manner  of  application  for  new  deposit  books  in 
place  of  those  lost. 

Article  15  provides  that  general  statute  of  limitations  shall  apply  to 
savings  deposits,  but  that  every  new  deposit,  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  every 
entry  of  interest  shall  take  place  out  of  statute. 

Article  16  provides  that  securities  purchased  on  account  of  depositors  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  post-office  department,  if  the  same  or  interest  on  the  same 
has  not  been  claimed  within  forty  years. 

Article  17  provides  that  the  books  of  deposit  and  amounts  deposited  t  an 
not  be  attached  or  garnisheed ;  but  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  the  securi- 
ties held  in  trust,  as  provided.  If  a  depositor  is  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  the 
assignee  in  bankruptcy  may  attach  and  receipt  for  his  deposits. 

Articles  18  and  19  provide  that  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  created  by  the 
surplus  remaining  after  payment  of  interest  and  expenses  arising  from 
the  usufructuary  management  of  the  deposits.  This  fund  is  gradually  to  be 
raised  to  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deposits,  but  shall  not  exceed 
2,000,000  florins.  This  reserve  fund  is  to  be  placed  on  interest,  this  inter- 
est to  be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  maximum  is  reached,  and,  whenever 
it  exceeds  the  maximum,  the  excess  is  to  be  credited  as  receipts  of  the  post- 
office  detriment. 

Article  20  provides  that  a  full  report  of  the  status  of  the  post-office  sav- 
ings bureau  shall  be  published  annually  by  the  minister  of  commerce  and  be 
submitted  to  the  Reichstag. 

Article  21  provides  that  all  correspondence  appertaining  to  the  postal 
savings  bureau  shall  be  free  of  postage. 

The  postal  savings  bureau  is  located  in  Vienna  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
ministry  of  commerce.  All  post-offices  have  a  bureau  for  receiving  and  pay- 
ing moey.    The  duties  of  the  savings-bank  are: 

(1)  To  receive  and  book  the  amounts  deposited,  to  properly  invest  the 
money  in  Government  securities,  to  pay  interest  on  it,  to  book  the  notifica- 
tion of  drawing,  and  to  pay  the  money  when  called  for,  either  at  the  place 
of  deposit  or  by  means  of  money-orders  or  checks  at  some  other  place. 
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(  2)  The  cashing  of  checks.  This  is  done  for  the  bearer  at  the  cashier's 
window  of  the  postal  savings-bank,  or,  if  the  check  is  sent  by  post  in  the 
ionn  of  a  money-order,  it  is  cashed  at  some  other  office  when  presented  by 
I  he  bearer. 

(3)  Buying  and  selling  Government  securities. 

(4)  In  the  clearing  business,  the  transfer  of  credit  from  the  account  of 
one  member  to  the  account  of  another. 

Nowadays  the  postal  savings-bank  is  the  most  popular  institution  in  Aus- 
tria, and  the  amount  of  deposits  has  surpassed  all  expectations.  The  clear- 
ing business  has  also  exceeded  the  mark  and  has  grown  to  enormous  dimen- 
sions. Young  people  are  the  chief  investors  in  the  postal  savings-bank,  and 
lo  them  most  of  its  success  is  due. 

The  loss  sustained  in  the  revenues  of  the  post  through  the  establishment 
of  the  postal  savings-bank  amounts  to  millions  of  florins,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
amply  counterbalanced  by  the  easiness  with  which  the  transfer  is  effected 
and  by  indirect  profit. 

The  most  important  stipulations  of  the  law  respecting  the  postal  savings- 
banks  are: 

Savings  business. — No  charges  are  to  be  paid,  except  10  kreutzers  for  the 
book  in  which  the  deposits  are  noted;  the  highest  deposit  is  1,000  florins, 
the  lowest  50  kreutzers;  deposits  to  the  amount  of  50  kreutzers  can  be  made 
in  postage-stamps;  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  j>er  cent.  ;  no  interest  at 
all  is  paid  on  credit  exceeding  1,000  florins;  the  rate  of  interest  may  l>e  de- 
creased, but  not  increased  above  3  per  cent. ;  return  payments  above  20 
florins,  if  notice  is  given  beforehand,  can  be  received  at  any  post-office  and 
independent  from  the  place  where  the  first  deposit  was  made ;  any  post-office 
can  make  return  payments  up  to  20  florins  without  previous  notice. 

Check  business. — The  amount  of  the  deposits  is  unlimited;  a  check  must 
not  exceed  10,000  florins;  a  permanent  deposit  of  100  florins,  bearing  no 
interest,  makes  one  a  member  of  the  check  and  clearing  department;  2  per 
cent,  interest  is  the  highest  rate  paid  on  deposits  in  the  check  and  clearing 
business;  for  every  entry  2  kreutzers  are  charged,  besides  a  commission  of 
one-fourth  per  milie. 

Depositors  in  the  savings-bank  who  have  a  good  credit  can  at  any  time 
desire  the  savings-bank  to  buy  Government  securities,  for  which  a  commis- 
sion of  2  per  mille  is  charged.  For  the  cashing  of  coupons  1  per  miile  is 
charged. 

The  most  important  rules  and  taxes  in  the  Austrian  post  and  telegraph 
system  are  as  follows: 

L'ttcrs. — An  ordinary  letter,  up  to  20  grams,  costs,  post-paid,  5  kreut- 
zers; not  post-paid,  ro  kreutzers.  A  local  letter  is  3  kreutzers,  if  post-paid, 
and  6  kreutzers,  if  not  post-paid.  A  double  letter,  weighing  from  20  to  25^ 
grams,  is  10  kreutzers,  if  post-paid,  and  15  kreutzers,  if  not  post-paid.  A  city 
letter  of  the  same  weight  is  6  kreutzers,  if  post-paid,  and  9  kreutzers,  if  not 
post-paid.  Letters  weighing  over  1.50  grams  are  excluded  from  the  mail,  and 
are  to  be  considered  as  parcels  and  transported  by  the  parcel  post. 
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In  the  intercourse  with  Germany  the  same  rules  hold  good,  only  the 
w  eight  of  an  ordinary  lettej  is  fixed  at  15  grams. 

Printed  matter. — The  postage  on  printed  matter  is  as  follows:  Up  to  50 
grams,  2  kreitzers;  from  50  to  250  grams,  5  kreutzers;  from  250  to  500 
grams,  10  kreutzers;  from  500  to  1,000  grams,  15  kreutzers.  Printed  mat- 
ter weighing  over  1,000  grams  must  not  be  forwarded  by  mail,  but  by  ex- 
press. 

Letters  and  parcels. — Letters  and  parcels  containing  samples  of  merchan- 
dise, weighing  250  grams,  cost  5  kreutzers;  if  the  weight  is  more  than  250 
grams,  they  are  not  received  at  the  post-office.  The  postage  must  be  paid 
beforehand. 

Postal-cards. — The  price  of  these  is  2  kreutzers  apiece ;  those  with  a 
reply  card  attached  are  4  kreutzers  apiece. 

Newspapers. — When  mailed  by  private  parties,  newspapers  have  the  same 
postage  that  printed  matter  has.  When  sent  from  the  publishing  office  daily 
or  several  times  a  week,  they  are  1  kreutzer  a  copy,  independent  of  the  weight. 
Over  1,000  grams  is  not  permitted. 

Registration. — All  articles  sent  by  mail,  except  newspapers  from  the  pub- 
lishing office,  can  be  registered;  charges,  10  kreutzers.  Indemnification  in 
case  of  loss  is  20  florins. 

Express. — All  consignments  by  mail  may  be  made  by  express.  Express 
charges  are  15  kreutzers;  messengers'  charges,  50  kreutzers.  "Both  fees  are 
to  be  paid  be  forehand  in  stamps. 

Return  receipts. — These  are  allowed  for  registered  articles;  fee,  10  kreut- 
zers. 

The  following  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  at  all 
post-offices.  Stamps  2,  3,  5,  10,  20,  and  50  kreutzers ;  stamped  envelopes, 
5*^  kreutzers;  postal  letters,  3  and  5  kreutzers;  postal  savings  tickets,  5 
kreutzers  ;  newspaper  stamps,  1  kreutzer ;  newspaper  wrappers  (stamped)  2JL 
kreutzers. 

Money-orders  by  post  or  telegraph  up  to  500  florins  may  be  sent  off  at 
any  jx>st-ofnce  in  Austria.  Money-orders  amounting  to  5,000  florins  can  be 
sent  by  any  post-office  to  Vienna,  but  subordinate  offices  are  only  entitled  to 
send  or  receive  1,000  florins  among  each  other. 

The  charges  for  money-orders  are : 


Charges. 

Description. 

Charges. 

Florins. 
0.05 
.  10 

From  iy  'o  yxj  florins  

Ftoritu 
0.30 
*  50 

From  50  to  150  florins  

.  20 

From  500  to  1.000  florin).  

1.00 

For  every  additional  1,000  florins  or  fraction  thereof  50  kreutzers  are 
added. 
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Besides  the  regular  tax,  the  fee  of  delivery  is  from  15  to  50  kreutzers, 
according  to  distance.  Another  10  kreutzers  is  charged  for  the  written 
receipt.  The  taxes  and  rules  for  the  postal  commissions  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  universal  postal  union.  Austria  keeps  up  a  very  lively  inter- 
course with  all  European  and  foreign  countries  by  means  of  telegrams,  letters, 
money-orders,  etc. 

PARCEL  POST. 

•» 

There  may  be  sent  by  parcel-post  without  any  royal  prerogative :  (1)  All 
articles  of  value;  (2)  private  letters  weighing  over  250  grams;  (3)  money, 
letters,  and  parcels  containing  money  in  bags,  chests,  barrels,  etc. ;  (4) 
articles  of  freight,  such  as  jewels,  goods,  furniture,  small  live  animals,  etc.  ; 
(5)  all  articles  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Prohibited  from  transportation  are  such  articles  as  are  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  others,  especially  explosives.  Taxes  for  parcels  and  letters  containing 
money  arc  affixed  to  both  the  weight  and  value,  and  are  the  same  lor  Germany 
and  Austria. 

The  tariff  of  postal  rates  for  Austria-Hungary  for  parcels  weighing  up  to 
500  grams  is :   10  miles,  1 2  kreutzers  ;  20  miles  and  upwards,  24  kreutzers. 

Table  showing  postal  tariff  rates  for  Austria- Hungary  and  Germany. 


Weight  of  parcels. 

to  miles. 

ao  miles. 

50  miles. 

100  miles. 

150  miles. 

Over  150 
miles. 

Florins. 

Florin*. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

5  kilogjr.ims.  .*••«••••••  

0.15 

0.  30 

0. 30 

O.JO 

0.30 

0.  30 

f>  kilognims...............  •■•■.■•-.«....••...••• 

.18 

•36 

•4* 

48 

•54 

.60 

7  k i log  rams.   ..•.■■•■••■••••■■•■■■..*■■■■■••••».. 

.31 

•4* 

54 

.66 

.78 

•90 

10  kilogram*...  .•■■•■••.*•»•••«■••>■•■■...«..■■• 

•  3° 

.60 

.90 

1.  ao 

1.50 

1.80 

45 

90 

1.50 

3. 10 

3.70 

3- 30 

30  kilognms 

.60 

1. ao 

3.  IO 

3.00 

3  9° 

4 .80 

34  kilograms.... ....................... ............... 

7* 

»-44 

..58 

3- 7» 

4.86 

6.00 

TabU  showing  charges  on  money  Utters  (all  distances). 


Amounts. 


Charges. 


Amounts. 


Charges. 


50  kreutzers  

1.  so  florins-  -~  ~  

3  florins  ..  

4. 50  florins  


9  florins... 
10.  50  florins 

15  florins  

at  florins.... 


Krtutters. 

18 

3« 
40 
45 


In  case  of  loss,  the  declared  value  of  the  article  will  be  paid. 

Each  post-office  is  furnished  with  a  mile-stone  indicating  the  distances 
from  it  of  all  places  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

The  weight  of  an  article  sent  by  parcel  post  must  not  exceed  50  kilograms  ;* 
when  post-paid,  6  kreutzers  per  kilogram  is  charged.  In  case  of  bulky  goods, 
half  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  weight  is  added  to  the  ordinary  tax. 

•  1  kilogramwa.a  pounds. 
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When  articles  are  sent  by  express,  the  express  fee  and  the  regular  messen- 
gers' fee  are  always  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Goods  not  delivered  cost  15 
kreutzers;  delivered  goods  cost  30  kreutzers.  These  fees  are  the  same 
whether  the  delivery  is  made  at  night  or  during  the  day. 

The  taxes  for  the  delivery  of  parcels  at  Vienna  and  Prague  are : 

Up  to  I  %  kilograms....   5 

l}4  to  5  kilograms   10 

Over  5  kilograms  .♦.   15 

Though  the  parcel  post  has  had  strong  competition  in  the  way  of  rail- 
roads and  private  undertakings,  it  has  been  steadily  increasing.  It  does  not 
pay,  but  has  been  retained  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Of  late,  in  Vienna,  Prague,  and  several  other  large  cities  the  delivery  of 
parcels  without  discrimination  of  weight,  by  means  of  carts  expressly  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  has  been  successfully  introduced. 

The  parcels  are  delivered  at  the  home  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed. 

TELEGRAPH  FEES. 

For  each  telegram  a  main  charge  is  to  be  paid  and  an  additional  charge 
for  words,  as  follows : 


Ia>cj1  telegrams  

Telegrams  to  any  part  of  Austria-Hungary  

Telegrams  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  

Telegram*  to  Germany  


Main  charge. 


Kreutzers. 

13 

JO 


Cluir^e  for 
words. 


Kreutzers. 


4 
4 


For  telegrams  to  other  countries  the  universal  telegram  tariff  is  used. 

The  fee  for  the  sending  or  delivering  of  telegrams  by  telephone  through 
subscribers  to  the  State  telephone  amounts  to  5  kreutzers. 

The  revenue  of  the  telegraph  before  its  union  with  the  post  was  very 
weak,  and  is  still  so,  but  since  that  time  a  separate  balance  of  the  revenues 
and  expenses  no  longer  occur  in  the  statistical  estimate. 

Austria  has  considerable  intercourse  with  the  United  States  through  her 
postal  and  telegraph  service,  and  lower  telegraph  rates  should  be  agreed  upon. 
Addresses  on  letters  ought  to  be  very  exact;  this  fact  can  not  be  enjoined 
too  forcibly. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  extract  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  affairs  of 
the  countries  represented  in  the  Austrian  Parliament :  Extent  of  territory, 
300,024  square  kilometers;  number  of  inhabitants,  22,000,000;  of  general 
post-offices,  10;  ordinary  post-offices,  4,484;  telegraph  offices,  3,361. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  administrative  service  is  934  ; 
in  the  manipulation  service,  21,440,  of  which  13,100  are  State  officers  and 
3,440  officers  employed  under  contract. 
No.  125-^3. 
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The  number  of  communications  yearly  amounts  to  572,000,000  in  all, 
divided  thus : 

Number. 

Letters   317,000,000 

Postal  cards   78,000,000 

Printed  matter   44, 000, 000 

Samples   9,000,000 

Business  papers   1,000,000 

Money  orders   14,000,000 

Packages  sent  C.  O.  D  X   3,000,000 

Post  commissions  ~  260,000 

Money  letters   17, 000 , 000 

Parcels   19,000,000 

Newspapers   70,000,000 

Travelers   182,000,000 

Telegrams   7  >  000 , 000 

The  yearly  revenue  and  expenditures  are  as  follows : 

Total  revenue  of  telegrams   27,000,000 

Total  expenditures   24 , 000 , 000 

Net  proceeds   3 , 000 , 000 

The  greatest  revenue  was  that  of  lower  Austria,  with  Vienna,  viz,  36  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS. 

The  number  of  telegraph  instruments  in  State  use  is  2,700  Morse,  106 
Hughes,  5  multiplex,  and  2  D'Arlincourt's  translators ;  in  railway  use,  2,700 
Morse;  in  private  use,  147  Morse. 

The  number  of  railway  trains  used  by  postal  service  is  1,401  daily.  The 
number  of  postal  steamer  lines  on  rivers  is  27  ;  the  length  of  their  course  is 
21,000  kilometers. 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  December  17,  1890. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  GRUBB,  OF  MADRID. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  clipping,  with  translation,  from 
the  Official  Gazette,  being  an  open  letter  from  the  minister  of  finance  to  the 
Queen  Regent,  and  a  royal  decree  by  Her  Majesty  pertaining  to  the  new 
Spanish  tariff,  which  goes  into  effect  on  January  1,  1S91.  The  same  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  Department. 

E.  BURD  GRUBB, 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation,  \ 
Afadrirf,  December  20,  1800. 
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THE  MINISTRY  OK  FINANCE  TO  THE  QUEEN  REGENT. 
[Inciosure  1  in  Minuter  Grubb's  report.— Translation . ] 

MADRID,  December  24,  1890. 

Madam:  In  the  midst  of  the  extraordinary  crisis  now  suffered  by  the  customs  tariff  system 
of  almost  all  the  principal  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  Your  Majesty's  Government  may 
commence  the  scries  of  its  labors  with  the  two  advantages  of  a  programme  prepared  a  long 
time  since  and  of  an  ample  legislative  authorization. 

National  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  impoverished  by  causes  of  a  different  character, 
overwhelmed  by  taxes,  deprived  of  markets,  threatened  in  the  very  centers  of  their  productions 
by  a  formidable  competition,  solicit  by  incessant  clamors  the  help  of  the  State.  Many  indus- 
tries claim,  with  evident  justice,  the  tariff  protection  for  their  sustenance,  without  which  the 
development  of  wealth  and  the  formation  of  capitals,  which  are  so  scarce  in  the  country,  are 
impossible.  The  direction  of  ideas  in  both  continents  is  almost  universal  towards  the  protec- 
tionist sense,  and,  with  an  irresistible  push,  drives  governments  to  the  adoption  of  energetic  at- 
titudes which  may  protect  the  economic  and  independent  life  of  each  nation  against  the  assaults 
of  individual  and  cosmopolitan  doctrines.  In  such  a  situation  there  is  no  room  for  doubting 
which  is  the  course  to  be  followed  without  hesitation  by  the  political  men  who  in  1875  sus- 
pended the  reductions  of  duties  granted  by  the  legislation  of  1 869,  and  in  1877  established  the 
two  columns  of  the  tariff  customs,  and  afterwards  have  unremittingly  advocated  the  interests 
of  national  production. 

Their  convictions  being  so  firm  and  their  purposes  so  strong,  the  present  ministers  of  Your 
Majesty  would  have  undertaken  the  reform  from  the  very  moment  they  were  called  to  the  di- 
rection of  public  affairs  if  the  legislative  authorization,  which,  in  favor  of  their  doctrines  they 
may  avail  themselves  of,  would  not  have  been  granted  to  them  under  the  condition  of  having 
in  mind  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  was  being  made  and  which  has  now  terminated. 

There  is,  besides,  a  difference  to  be  established  between  the  goods  the  tariff  duties  of  which 
are  agreed  upon  with  other  nations  and  those  goods  which  arc  free  from  that  condition.  With 
reference  to  the  former,  the  action  of  public  power  is  already  free,  the  solution  proposed  some 
time  since,  and  general  opinion  prepared.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  deemed  advisable, 
above  all,  to  allow  to  the  Government  the  greatest  liberty  for  the  future  negotiations  on  de- 
nunciations, and,  if  the  case  happen  on  celebration  of  treaties  of  commerce,  although  desig- 
nating at  once  through  a  general  tariff  of  protection  the  limits  of  the  tariff  defense  of  agricultural, 
cattle  raising,  and  industrial  interests  of  Spain,  the  threat  of  new  general  reductions  of  du- 
ties must  immediately  and  completely  disappear. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  basis  5  of  the  appendix  C  of  the  law  of  budget  of  reve- 
nues of  July  I,  i860,  the  execution  of  which  was  suspended  by  the  royal  decree  of  June  17, 
1875,  and  was  re-established  by  the  law  of  July  6, 1882,  never  had  a  logical  foundation  in  the 
ground  of  doctrines  and  have  been  impractical  in  that  of  facts.  The  proportions  between  the 
value  of  articles  and  the  prices  quoted  in  the  tariff,  calculated  by  the  average  prices  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  importation  most  abundant  among  those  of  each  generic  group,  constitute  an  empyric 
and  arbitrary  system,  which,  in  many  cases,  is  devoid  of  accuracy,  having,  besides,  no  scientific 
value.  Articles,  the  value  of  which  very  considerably  differ,  are  charged  with  an  equal  amount 
of  pesetas  duty  when,  for  instance,  a  type  of  impost  of  20  per  cent,  is  fixed  to  one  of  them, 
whilst  under  that  system  the  article  worth  the  sixth  part  of  that  taken  as  a  standard  is  charged 
with  even  more  than  20  per  cent.,  or  2  per  cent  only  on  the  article  worth  ten  times  more. 

These  defects  are  nevertheless  much  less  important  than  the  general  sense  of  the  plan 
founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the  question  of  agriculture  and  industry  must  not  be  considered 
by  legislators  as  a  direct  interest  of  the  nation,  but  must  be  submitted  with  indifference  to  the 
free  influence  of  the  general  laws  of  economic  facts,  in  virtue  of  which  laws  it  is  obvious 
that  nations  which  do  not  know  how  to  defend  themselves  are  ruined,  as  is  done  by  those 
which  have  not  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  free  from  foreign  competitions. 
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In  order  to  realize  what  is  at  once  possible  and  to  be  duly  prepared  for  what  requites 
time  and  other  proceedings,  ]  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  Your  Majesty's  approval,  by 
accord  of  the  council  of  ministers,  the  inclosed  project  of  a  decree. 


THE  ROYAL  UKCREK. 

[Inclosuir  2  in  Minister  Grubb'j  report. — Tranlation.) 

******* 

ARTICLE  2.  From  the  1st  of  January,  iSoi.the  merchandise  hereafter  expressed  shall  pay 
to  the  customs  the  following  import  duties: 


dcldings  over  the  mark*  

Other  horses  and  mares... 

,l|  LlKv*  ..........  ••■•••>•  •  ••  •  •••■•   do  

■•••••••••••••••■•••  ••••••*•••«•••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••• ••••••••■••■••••••»•••••••••••••• ••••>••...... do*..... 


••••••••••••••a..  per  Hc.kI.., 

■■••■••■■■■•••■•••••■■••■••■••■■••■■•.•■••••••*••••*•••••••••■••■••••••■*•*.■•■■•••••••■»•  do  

•■«*•■ 

••••••••••a... 


......................... ....................................... ............ .*•»•••••••••• 


••••••*•••••«••«••  •••••••••••••••do  

■  •  •  ••■■•  *do . . .  • . . 
do  


.................... ...... •■••••••••■••>■••••••••■•,.< 


Cattle  

Hogs   MMMMM4I 

Sheep,  goat*,  and  other  animals  not  herein  mentioned.... 
Meal 

Pickled  and  dry  salted.... 
fork  and  lard  ibacon  included).... 
Other  kinds. 
Rice: 

Unhulled   •  ■•■•■■  ■••••••••■•■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••■•■•■•*•••••■•••••••••.•••.••■•••••••••...  .do  

Hulled  do  


1* •••*•■••■•■•••••■•••• •••••••••••••••.••• 

•  •■•••••••••••■••■•••a  1 

>••••••• •••••*••••■•••••■••••••••••••• •>••••••■••••••■•• ■••■•■•■• 


1  •••••  pev  100  kilograms... 

••■■••••••■•••.•■•■•■■••■•••••■•■••■■•••■••••a.  do  

IMmiMMWlHW 


Wheat  ....p  do. 

Wheal  flour-  >.  ..  „   •  .....  .  .  .  .  .  ....  .  .  .  a  ■  .  ......  dO  . 


Other  cereals  in  grain  (millet  excepted)  do. 

PlOUr  Of  the  above-  ....  do. 


Duty. 

Pesetas. 
180.00 
135.00 
80.00 

13. OO 
40.00 

30.00 

a.  40 

it. 60 
50.00 
18.00 

5- 3° 
10. 60 
8.00 

13.  SO 

4  - 40 
7  *S 


•  A  horse  mini  be  63  Spanish  inches  high  to  be  considered  as  having  the  mark. 
******* 

Art.  4.  In  the  duties  marked  in  article  2  there  arc  comprehended  those  which,  under  the 
name  of  transitory,  are  now  paid  by  merchandise  therein  mentioned. 

Art.  5.  The  Government,  having  before  them  the  propositions  of  the  commission  formed 
for  the  pur|x>se  of  studying  the  tariff  reform  and  the  commercial  treaties,  will  make  and  pub- 
lish at  its  proper  time  the  general  customs  tariff  that  is  to  be  in  force  after  February  I,  1892, 
and  in  which  it  is  only  afterwards  that  opportune  alterations  for  the  reduction  of  duties  in 
reciprocity  for  advantages  granted  by  other  countries  to  the  products  and  commerce  of  Spain 
can  be  made. 

Art.  6.  The  Government  will  duly  inform  the  Cortes  of  this  decree,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  tariff  that  will  be  published. 


RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  SIAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSVI^GF.NF.RAT.  CHILD,  OF  BANGKOK. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  last  the  Siamese  will  construct  one,  if 
not  two,  railways.  The  first  will  extend  from  Bangkok  to  Korat,  a  distance 
of  170  miles.  This  line  has  been  surveyed  by  English  engineers,  and  runs 
through  a  fine  section  of  country.    Inclosed  I  send  you  an  announcement  in 
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regard  to  its  construction,  stating  that  work  will  be  commenced  early  next 
year.  As  will  be  seen,  the  road-bed,  bridges,  etc.,  will  be  let  out  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

The  road  will  be  built  almost  entirely  with  money  furnished  by  His  Maj- 
esty King  Chulalonkarn,  who  has  contributed  $10,000,000  out  of  the  treasury 
for  the  purpose. 

It  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  American  manufacturers  to  put  in  bids 
for  rolling  stock,  as  our  light  locomotives  are  more  suitable  than  the  heavy 
engines  of  European  make.  It  is  asserted  that  ground  will  be  broken  and 
work  commenced  on  this  line  next  January,  but  that  means  some  time  next 
spring,  if  not  later. 

The  Borapah  Railway,  from  Bangkok  to  Patriew,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
prospectus,  extends  a  distance  of  36  miles  southeast  of  the  city.  About  half  of 
the  money  needed  has  been  subscribed,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  noth- 
ing will  be  done  towards  building  the  line  until  the  road  to  Korat  has  been 
commenced. 

JACOB  T.  CHILD, 

Consul-  Genera/. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bangkok,  October  20,  1890. 


ROYAL  SIAMESE  STATE  RAILWAYS. 
[Inclasurc  in  Consul-General  Child's  report.] 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  general  information  that  tenders,  in  the  form  of  a  schedule  of  rales 
for  each  class  of  work  required,  will  shortly  be  invited  for  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Siam- 
ese Slate  Railways  from  the  capital  of  Bangkok  to  Bang  Pa- In,  Ayuthia,  Saraburi,  and  Korat, 
26S  kilometers.  The  works  will  be  let  out  either  in  sections  of  from  70  to  loo  kilometers  or 
given  to  a  general  contractor. 

The  tenders  will  include  all  works  and  supplies  necessary  for  completing  the  said  railways, 
exclusive  of  the  supply  of  permanent  way  and  telegraph  material,  rolling  stock,  machinery,  and 
furniture,  which  will  be  provided  by  the  Royal  Siamese  Railway  administration  and  deliv- 
ered, when  required,  to  the  contractors  in  the  depots  at  Bangkok  and  Ayuthia. 

In  every  olher  instance  the  contractors  are  expected  to  supply  themselves  with  all  the  nec- 
essary plant,  such  as  tools,  small  railways  fur  earth  ami  olher  provisory  transport,  excavators, 
pumping  and  ramming  machinery,  etc. 

'lliose  intending  to  tender  arc  advised  to  |>ersonally  examine  the  line  and  the  plans,  which 
may  be  seen  from  January  I,  189I,  at  the  office  of  the  royal  railway  department  in  Bangkok. 

The  following  figures  represent,  approximately,  the  amount  of  the  principal  works  to  be  tend- 
ered for:  Earth-works  (stiff clay),  4,000,000  cubic  meters;  cutting  in  hard  limestone  rock, 
200,000  cubic  meters  ;  retaining  walls  (rough  rubble),  5,000  cubic  meters;  masonry  in  abut- 
ments, 50,000  cubic  meters;  timber  for  bridges,  8,000  cubic  meters;  fourteen  stations,  with 
wooden  buildings,  eleven  of  which  are  very  small,  etc.  ;  weight  of  rails,  3  kilograms  per 
meter;  sleepers,  teak  or  redwood  {mat  deng),  250  by  15  by  20  cubic  meters. 

The  line  runs  for  about  75  kilometers  through  the  low,  alluvial  plain  of  the  Meinam,  on 
an  embankment  from  2  to  4  meters  high,  and  is  easily  accessibly  by  water.  From  75  to  136 
kilometers  the  railway  is  accessible  by  land  and  runs  nearly  level  with  the  ground.  1  rom 
136  to  180  kilometers  the  line  is  only  accessible  by  pack  animals  (bullocks),  and  that  only 
duriog  the  dry  season  (Decembet  to  July). 
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THE  INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY. 


At  136  kilometers  the  line  enters  into  valleys,  along  which  it  ascends  to  the  table-land  of 
Korat  (300  meters  above  sea-level ;  summit,  394  meters),  with  gradients  of  15  per  mille  and 
curves  of  180  meters  radius,  through  a  splendid  forest  affording  any  quantity  of  wood,  which 
may  be  cut  for  the  construction  free  of  charge.  At  1 80  kilometers  the  table-land  is  ascended, 
and  to  Korat  the  line  is  again  without  any  difficulties,  with  easy  gradients  and  curves  nearly 
level  with  the  ground. 

As  regard*  the  climate,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  January  the  temperature  in  the  mount- 
ains goes  down  to  500  F.  during  the  night. 

The  time  of  construction  is  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement  for  the  Bangkok - 
Ayuthia  section  and  four  to  five  years  up  to  Korat. 

By  order  of  the  minister  of  public  works. 

K.  BETHGE, 

Director-  General. 


THE  INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOUGHERY,  OF  A CAPULCO. 

I  inclose  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Forbes,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Interoceanic  Railroad,  which  may  prove  of  interest. 

R.  W.  LOUGHERY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Acapulco,  November  10,  j8qo. 


CHIEF  ENGINEER  FORBES  TO  CONSUL  LOUGHERY. 
[Inclosurc  in  Consul  Loughery's  report  ] 

November  10,  /Sgo. 

The  Interoceanic  Railway  has  been  completed  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mexico  as  far  as 
Jalapa,  the  last  portion  of  the  line  having  been  ojiened  on  the  13th  of  last  July.  The  works 
arc  being  pushed  forward  with  great  energy  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  line  will  in  every  proba- 
bility be  opened  to  this  town  not  later  than  the  first  of  March  of  next  year. 

()n  the  western  side  the  line  has  been  nude  and  opened  to  Jajutla,  a  town  which  stands 
about  16  miles  from  Amacusac.  It  was  originally  intended  to  construct  a  line  from  Amacusac 
lo  Acapulco,  but  there  is  very  little  probability  of  it  being  made  by  this  route. 

The  line  to  Acapulco,  as  now  projected,  will  go  by  Pueblo,  Atlixco,  Matamoros,  Chilla, 
(hiantlas,  Chilpanzingo,  Acahulzotla,  Egida,  and  Acapulco.  The  ])ermanent  surveys  will  be 
started  alim  st  immediately,  and  the  line  will  in  all  probability  be  in  full  work  in  the  course 
of  next  year.  The  line  is  now  opened  as  far  as  Matamoros,  lyucar,  and  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction to  Chilla,  a  distance  of  106  kilometers  from  Pueblo.  The  total  distance  from  Pueblo 
to  Acapulco  will  be  487  kilometers;  Pueblo  to  Vera  Cruz,  338  kilometers.  The  total  inter- 
oceanic route  will  therefore  be  825  kilometers,  or  515  miles. 

EDMUND  B.  FORBES, 

Chitf  Engineer. 
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THE  MACARONI  INDUSTRY  OF  ITALY. 

MACARONI  MANUFACTURE. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  BOURN,  OF  ROME. 

Macaroni  is  the  semouie  or  flour  of  wheat  moistened  with  water,  kneaded 
until  it  assumes  the  requisite  consistency,  cut  or  pressed  into  the  desired 
shape,  and  thoroughly  dried.  When  wheaten  flour  is  agitated  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  the  starchy  substances  are  dissolved,  leaving  a  tough,  fibrous 
mass,  which  is  gluten.  Gluten  contains  nitrogen,  while  starch  does  not; 
hence  the  semouie  or  flour  that  contains  the  most  gluten  is  the  most  nutri- 
tious. As  compared  with  gluten,  starch  has  but  little  strength  ;  hence  maca- 
roni that  is  rich  in  gluten  is  not  only  the  most  nutritious,  but  is  stronger, 
thereby  preserving  its  shape  while  being  dried  and  cooked. 

For  the  best  macaroni,  the  hard,  semi-translucent  varieties  of  wheat  grown 
in  warm  countries,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  gluten,  are  used  in  the 
form  of  semouie ;  for  the  cheaper  grades,  common  flour  is  used.  Any  in- 
termediate grade  can  be  made  by  mixing  the  two  in  various  proportions. 

There  are  no  statistics  which  give  the  quantity  of  macaroni  made  in  Italy ; 
but,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food,  the  quantity  must  be 
exceedingly  great.  There  are  many  large  establishments  manufacturing  it 
by  steam-power,  and  probably  many  thousands  operated  entirely  by  hand- 
power  and  employing  from  three  to  five  or  six  hands  each.  It  is  also  an 
article  of  daily  household  production  in  a  large  proportion  of  Italian  families. 
In  the  household  the  appliances  are  exceedingly  simple — a  smooth  board, 
a  piece  of  marble  for  kneading,  and  a  common  rolling-pin.  One  pound  of 
flour  is  mixed  with  four  or  five  eggs,  moistened  with  hot  water,  kneaded  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  rolled  very  thin  with  the  rolling-pin.  After  drying  on  the 
-  kneading  board  for  some  15  to  20  minutes  until  the  surface  loses  its  adhe- 
siveness, it  is  rolled  up  tightly,  and  thin  slices  are  cut  from  the  ends.  The 
slices,  falling  apart,  constitute  strings  of  macaroni,  and  are  ready  for  use.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  if  macaroni  be  made  in  so  simple  a  manner  there  may  be 
many  methods  of  manipulation  between  the  household  process  and  manu- 
facturing with  the  most  approved  machinery. 

Thousands  of  small  factories  are  scattered  throughout  Italy,  and  are  oper- 
ated entirely  by  hand.  The  factory  often  consists  of  but  one  room,  aside 
from  the  drying  rooms,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  factory  and  sales  room. 
The  proprietor,  with  one  or  two  workmen,  makes  the  macaroni,  and  the 
wife  sells  it.  The  machinery  is  inexpensive,  and  the  hired  labor  costs  from 
30  to  60  cents  per  day,  according  to  the  locality.  Artificial  heat  is  seldom 
employed  for  drying,  but  the  manufacture  is  often  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  baking  business.  In  this  case  the  drying  rooms  would  be  above 
the  ovens  and  warmed  somewhat  by  the  waste  heat.  The  result  is  that  these 
small  establishments  can  successfully  compete  with  the  larger  factories  that 
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are  operated  by  steam-power.  Their  machinery  generally  consists  of  a 
mixer,  a  kneader,  and  a  press. 

The  mixer  may  be  described  as  a  semi-circular  trough  having  a  hinged 
cover.  Through  the  trough  runs  an  iron  shaft  having  a  number  of  projecting 
arms,  with  a  crank  on  one  end.  About  100  pounds  of  semoule  or  flour,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  macaroni  desired  to  be  pro- 
duced, is  placed  in  wooden  troughs  that  stand  in  front  of  the  mixer.  To 
this  is  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  at  about  1600  F.,  containing, 
in  solution,  a  small  quantity  of  saffron  to  give  the  macaroni  the  desired  color. 
It  is  then  mixed  by  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  fairly  distribute  the 
water,  after  which  it  is  put  into  the  mixer.  The  lid  being  closed,  a  workman 
turns  the  crank  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  contents  are  found  to  be 
converted,  by  the  action  of  the  arms  attached  to  the  crank  shaft,  into  a  stiff 
dough. 

From  the  mixer  the  dough  is  taken  to  the  kneading  table.  This  is  made 
in  a  number  of  forms.  One  of  the  most  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
consists  of  a  kneading  plank  about  40  inches  long,  32  inches  wide  at  the  in- 
ner end,  and  40  inches  at  the  outer  end,  with  sides  to  keep  the  dough  from 
falling  out.  It  is  solidly  made  of  hard  wood  2]^  to  3  inches  thick,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  floor  and  wall.  The  kneading  is  generally  done  by 
two  or  three  men  with  a  long  bar  attached  by  a  swivel  joint  to  the  wall  back 
of  the  table.  This  bar  is  about  16  feet  long,  10  inches  deep  next  to  the  wall, 
and  3  inches  at  the  other  end.  The  part  next  to  the  dough  is  beveled  to  the 
shape  of  a  blunt  wedge  with  a  rounded  edge.  The  bar  is  worked  up  and 
down  on  the  dough,  and,  being  fastened  at  the  rear  end,  exerts  a  tremendous 
crushing  force.  Being  made  of  a  tough,  elastic  wood,  it  both  readily  sus- 
tains the  full  weight  of  the  men  when  pressed  down  and  springs  back  above 
the  dough  .sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  moved  a  little  and  brought  down  on 
another  portion.  This  kneading  continues  for  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
when  the  dough  is  ready  for  the  press. 

In  some  places  the  table  is  a  straight  plank  about  8  to  10  feet  long  and 
15  inches  wide,  with  sides  to  hold  the  dough  in  place.  The  kneading  is 
done  by  means  of  a  drum,  perhaps  4  feet  in  diameter  and  the  width  of  the 
plank.  It  has  cleats  fastened  to  the  rolling  surface,  and  is  worked  forward 
and  back  by  means  of  an  upright  capstan  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  rope  coiled  around  it  and  around  suitable  mechanism  on  the  drum. 

As  soon  as  the  dough  is  in  a  suitable  condition  it  is  taken  to  the  press, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  a  cylinder  perhaps  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and 
20  to  24  inches  long,  a  plunger  that  fits  accurately  the  interior,  and  a  die 
plate  that  rests  on  a  shoulder  cast  on  the  lower  portion.  The  plunger  is 
forced  down  by  a  screw,  which  is  suitably  connected  by  gearing  with  a  crank 
operated  by  hand. 

While  one  man  mixes  the  dough,  another  turns  the  crank  to  press  it,  and 
the  third  takes  the  macaroni  as  it  leaves  the  dies,  cuts  it  into  suitable  lengths, 
and  hangs  it  on  light  cane  or  bamboo  sticks  some  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  ready 
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to  be  carried  to  the  drying  rooms.  The  press  is  heated  to  perhaps  1600  F. 
by  means  of  a  small  pot  of  live  coals  that  is  placed  inside  the  cylinder  a  few 
minutes  before  pressing  begins. 

Where  a  good  quality  of  macaroni  is  made,  extreme  neatness  is  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  operation.  The  mixing  troughs,  kneading  tables,  and 
cylinders  are  all  scraped  often.  The  dies  are  well  washed  after  use  and  kept 
in  vessels  of  clean  water. 

For  each  man  employed  about  175  to  200  pounds  of  macaroni  per  day  are 
produced  in  these  factories,  and,  at  the  rate  of  wages  previously  stated,  the 
total  expense  for  labor  would,  perhaps,  not  be  over  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  large  establishments  are  furnished  with  the  most  approved  modern 
machinery  and  are  operated  by  steam-power.  Were  not  wages  so  low,  they 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  operated  by  hand.  They  generally 
buy  wheat  and  prepare  semoule  and  flour,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for 
the  market.  In  this  way  they  no  doubt  have  advantages  that  overcome  the 
small  expenses  of  those  that  are  operated  by  hand. 

The  largest  macaroni  factory  in  Rome  is  that  of  Michele  Pantanella,  in 
the  Piazza  dei  Cerchi.  It  has  four  steam-boilers  7  feet  in  diameter  and  one 
comj  ound  engine  with  a  Corliss  cut-off  and  cylinders  26  inches  and  45  inches 
in  diameter  and  48  inches  stroke.  The  fly-wheel  is  grooved  for  sixteen  round 
belts. 

The  establishment  is  supplied  with  modern  machinery  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  semoule  for  macaroni  and  of  flour.  The  daily  consumption  is  about 
600  quintals  (60  tons)  of  wheat,  of  which  about  400  quintals  are  used  for 
flour  and  200  quintals  for  semoule.  Italian,  Russian,  and  Indian  wheats,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  are  used,  for  in  each  there  are  both  the  hard  and  the  soft 
varieties.  The  hard  variety  is  used  for  semoule  and  the  soft  for  flour.  Four 
different  grades  of  semoule  are  made  from  the  hard  wheat,  as  well  as  flour. 
From  the  soft  wheat  six  different  grades  of  flour  are  made.  Of  the  wheat 
named,  the  Italian  grown  in  Apulia  is  the  hardest  and  strongest,  and,  there- 
fore, the  best  for  macaroni.  Foreign  wheat  is  never  bought  for  that  purpose 
if  Italian  can  be  had.  Wheat  from  Tagenrog  is  cheaper,  is  very  strong  and 
hard,  but  is  apt  to  be  too  dark.  Indian  grain  has  a  better  color,  but  is  weaker 
than  the  Russian  or  Italian.  It  is  considered  economical  to  buy  the  best 
and  strongest,  as  good  macaroni  can  not  be  made  from  soft  or  tender  wheat. 

The  rollers  for  crushing  wheat  into  semoule  are  from  the  manufactory  of 
Ganz  &  Co.,  of  Buda-Pesth.  For  cleaning  the  wheat,  American  cleaners 
made  by  How  &  Averill  are  used.  The  wheat  passes  through  ten  successive 
pairs  of  rollers,  each  pair  being  grooved  smaller  than  the  preceding  pair,  lie- 
fore  it  is  crushed  into  the  proper  degree  of  fineness  for  semoule.  The  semoule 
must  be  hard,  strong,  granular,  and  entirely  free  from  dust  or  flour.  When 
the  quality  is  right,  the  macaroni  made  from  it  can  be  boiled  an  hour  with- 
out losing  its  shape  or  becoming  soft.  The  characteristics  of  Neapolitan 
macaroni  are  its  strength  anc  its  hardness.    That  made  in  this  establishment 
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is  of  the  same  quality  and  equal  to  the  best  Neapolitan.  There  is  a  demand 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  for  nearly  the  e.itire  production  of  the  mill.  It  sells 
readily  because  it  is  known  that  the  quality  is  always  the  best. 

From  the  floor  above  two  measuring  spouts  run  to  each  mixer,  so  that 
the  quantity  of  semoule  in  each  charge  is  uniformly  the  same.  Hot  water 
having  a  small  quantity  of  saffron  in  solution  is  added,  the  quantity  being 
accurately  measured  for  each  charge. 

From  the  mixer  the  tough  dough  is  taken  to  the  kneader,  where  it  is 
well  kneaded.  The  bed  of  this  machine  revolves  slowly,  and  the  wooden 
bar  above  it  is  worked  up  and  down  on  the  dough  with  precisely  the  same 
effect  as  is  produced  by  the  kneading  bar  that  is  worked  by  hand.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  machine  is  but  a  development  of  the  hand-kneading  bar. 

In  this  establishment,  as  in  many  others,  the  dough  is  still  further  kneaded 
by  being  passed  a  number  of  times  through  a  pair  of  rollers,  which  are 
geared  so  as  to  automatically  reverse  their  direction  as  soon  as  the  charge 
has  passed  through  either  way. 

The  dough  is  now  ready  for  the  presses.  These  have  double  cylinders 
revolving  on  a  central  pivot,  so  that  while  one  cylinder  is  in  position  the 
other  is  free  to  be  cleansed  and  charged,  ready,  in  its  turn,  to  be  revolved  into 
its  place  in  the  press.  The  presses  are  operated  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
pressure  being  3,600  pounds  per  square  inch. 

From  the  presses  the  long  macaroni  is  carried  on  light  bamboo  sticks  to 
the  drying  rooms.  The  small  and  fancy-shaped  are  dried  on  screens.  These 
are  wooden  frames  about  2  by  6  feet,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  so  as  to 
allow  a  circulation  of  air.  A  brace  across  the  middle  of  the  frame  serves  as 
a  handle. 

The  small  and  fancy-shaped  macaroni  is  made  in  horizontal  presses. 
Cutters  revolving  more  or  less  rapidly  near  the  face  of  the  die,  according  to 
the  length  required,  cut  it  into  any  desired  length.  The  rapidity  of  the 
cutters  is  regulated  by  a  pair  of  cone  pulleys. 

The  drying  of  the  macaroni  is  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  part  of  the 
manufacture  and  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  first 
dried  in  the  open  air,  whether  in  the  sun  or  shade  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  perhaps  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours. 
The  time  also  depends  somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  macaroni.  It  is  then 
carried  to  a  close,  damp  room  to  rest,  where  it  remains,  perhaps,  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  the  room  is  not  sufficiently  damp,  it  must  be  kept  so  by  arti- 
ficial means — by  small  steam  jets  or  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  It  is  some- 
times covered  with  cloths  during  this  stage  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying. 
This  rest  is  a  retarding  process,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  mac  aroni  from  drying  too  fast,  or  as  fast  as  it  naturally  would,  and  to 
allow  the  interior  to  harden.  If  the  macaroni  is  not  put  to  rest  at  this  stage, 
it  is  liable  to  crumble  or  split.  When  properly  rested,  the  succeeding  stages 
of  drying  proceed  without  difficulty.  From  the  resting  rooms  it  is  carried 
to  large,  spacious  rooms  that  have  thorough  ventilation,  either  natural  or 
artificial. 
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Below  is  a  price-list  per  220.46  pounds  of  the  various  products,  dated 
November  1,  1890: 


Description. 


Including 
octroi. 


Excluding 
octroi. 


Flour  : 

No. 


No.  1  

No.*  

No.  3  

No.3D_ 
N0.4.. 
No.; 


: 

No.  00.. 


No.  o.« 


No.  x. 


No. 
Flour  from 
Macaroni : 


••■••■■•••■■••••a* 


Ml  ♦•••••»•  —  •■•••••••••••*•••••*•*■•••••••• 





MMM  •••>•••••• 


•■••••••■••■■•■■•••■■I 


Firet  quality  (S)_  

Second  quality  (S)_  

Third  quality  (S). 
Third  quality.- 


•  >*■>■•■■•■•••■■■■.*••••■  


imni»»*m  ♦  

•■>•■••••••••■••■••••••••••••••••.•••.••••.»•■ 

NIMI»W«WWMMHIH«»»I  ••*»♦.  

■  ••••■•■■••a  MMM 


*9°7 

$8.01 

8.11 

7. 04 

7  73 

6.66 

6. 37 

7.04 

5-y8 

6.8S 

579 

5.11 

miwiiii 

a.  89 

*-5« 

10.42 

9.36 

10.04 

8.97 

9.46 

8.40 

8.  68 

7.63 

6.95 

5-89 

13-  3* 

13.35 

13.  l6 

11. 19 

IO.  42 

9.46 

S.JO 

7-33 

6. 37 

5  4° 

These  prices  do  not  include  the  price  of  the  sacks  or  cases* in  which  the 
macaroni,  flour,  semoule,  etc.,  is  packed.  For  export  macaroni  is  packed  in 
cases  of  11  kilograms  (24^  pounds);  for  home  consumption  it  is  packed 
in  cases  of  60  kilograms  (132.276  pounds).  A  charge  is  made  for  these 
cases,  which  is  repaid  when  the  cases  are  returned,  as  they  generally  are. 

A  kneading  machine  manufactured  in  Lyons  is  capable  of  kneading  from 
220  to  660  pounds  at  each  charge.  The  horizontal  bed  on  which  the  dough 
is  placed  revolves  slowly.  The  large  stone  which  stands  vertically  also  re- 
volves, thus  crushing  and  kneading  the  dough,  which  must  be  continually 
cut  and  turned  so  as  to  subject  every  part  to  the  kneading  process.  Among 
other  machines  manufactured  in  Lyons  are :  An  upright  hydraulic  press, 
producing  330  to  440  pounds  at  each  pressing;  a  horizontal  press,  producing 
from  110  to  130  pounds  at  each  pressing;  cutters  for  cutting  the  macaroni 
into  suitable  lengths,  and  a  machine  for  glazing  the  small  macaroni. 

A  mixer  for  mixing  the  flour  and  water  is  manufactured  at  the  Factory 
and  Foundry  of  St.  George's,  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  The  arms  attached 
to  the  internal  shaft  do  not  show.  The  cover  can  be  raised  by  a  chain  hav- 
ing counterpoise  weights.  To  remove  the  charge,  the  cover  is  lifted  and  the 
drum  of  the  mixer  turned  to  such  a  position  that  the  arms  throw  the  dough 
into  a  proper  receptacle. 
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The  dimensions,  capacity,  price,  etc.,  of  the  various  sizes  are  as  follows: 


Stze. 

J)i  mens  ion s . 

Driving  pulley. 

Length. 

OrcA  tilth . 

Height. 

Revolutions 
l»cr  minute. 

Diameter. 

Face. 

NO.  lnHHMfMHHMMNIIMMMN 

Fret 

5-  as 
6.  56 
9-»4 

Feet. 
a  95 
3-94 
4.9a 

Feet. 

3-  94 

4-  59 

5-  9o 

150 
i?o 
100 

Feet. 

1.31 
1. 71 

••3> 

Fed. 
0.  26 
0.3! 
0.46 

Horse- 
power  re- 
quired. 

Net  weight. 

Capacity 
per  hour. 

Price. 

NO     ^3  .  .  .  ......  ...... a. a...  .........  .  ■  •       .  .  .  ......  ■  ..  .  .....  ...........  ........ 

No.  i  

o'/f  to  oj^ 
oJi  to  I 

Pounds. 
882 
'»a35 

3,638 

Pounds. 

176  to  a?o 
330  to  400 
550  to  660 

*»35-»o 
193.00 
386  00 

A  kneading  machine  manufactured  at  St.  Gall  has  a  surface  of  hard  wood, 
and  the  kneading  stone  has  on  its  surface  alternate  smooth  and  serrated 
bands.  It  is  furnished,  when  required,  for  cutting  the  dough,  after  it  passes 
under  the  kneading  stone,  into  three  strips  and  turning  two  of  them  on  to  the 
central  strip.  This  avoids  the  cutting  and  turning  by  hand,  which  always 
involves  mofe  or  less  of  danger.  It  is  intended  to  partly  knead  the  dough 
in  this  machine  and  to  complete  the  operation  in  the  roller  kneader,  or  it 
can  be  kneaded  in  the  rollers  directly  from  the  mixers.  The  first  takes  place 
when  the  press  cylinders  to  be  charged  are  of  small  diameters,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  rollers ;  the  second,  when  the  presses  have 
large  cylinders,  which  can  be  charged  with  large  pieces  of  dough. 

The  dimensions,  capacity,  prices,  etc.,  of  these  kneaders  are  as  follows: 


Description. 

Machine. 

Stone. 

Driving  pulley. 

Diameter. 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Face. 

Revolutions 
pcrmiiiulc. 

Diameter. 

Face. 

Without  stone... 
With  stone,  in 
marble. 

Feet. 

7.20 

Feet. 
•  9.18 

Feet. 

Feet. 

........a......... 

Feet. 
••59 

Feet. 
0.  36 

 •  HII. 

4.9a 

0.98 

Description  a 

Horse- 
power re- 
quired. 

Net  weight. 

Capacity 
per  hour. 

I'riic  at 

st.it  ion  in 
St.  Gall. 

1 

Pounds. 
4,188 
3.3"<> 
165 

Pounds. 
330  to  440 

$289.50 
f.'  -s 
a8.95 

With  stone,  in  marble..................................... ............ 
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A  roller  kneading  machine,  or  refiner,  is  worthy  of  note.  This  serves  to 
knead  the  dough  from  the  kneader  until  it  acquires  the  consistency  and 
homogeneousness  needed  for  the  presses.  This  machine  is  very  solid  and  en- 
tirely of  iron.  A  hand-wheel  serves  to  raise  or  lower  the  rolls  as  required. 
The  rolls  are  kept  clean  by  means  of  an  apparatus  working  automatically, 
and  their  travel  is  reversed  each  time  the  charge  passes  through.  The  build- 
ers claim  that  a  greater  compactness  of  the  dough  can  be  obtained  by  using 
the  roller  kneaders. 

Two  machines  have  a  double  gearing.  The  driving  gear  has  wooden 
teeth  to  lessen  the  noise.  Another  machine  is  composed  of  two  machines 
of  class  if  having  the  tables  bolted  together,  the  dough  passing  from  one 
machine  to  the  other. 

The  dimensions,  capacity,  price,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 


Machines. 

Rollers. 

length. 

Width. 

Height. 

Diameter. 

Length. 

No.  1,  with  cast-iron  frames  

No.  j,  with  cast-iron  frames  

No.  5.  with  wooden  frames  below  the  table.. 

Fttt. 
6.a3 
4  9* 
6.56 
6.80 
4-59 

Ftet. 

4- 59 

3  >3 
9.84 

4  59 

Fttt. 

5«5 

4-9* 
5.  25 

5»S 

4-59 

Feet. 
0. 8* 

.  0  69 
0.  80 
0.69 
0  49 

Feet. 
2.ij 
t.38 

*•  '3 
1.38 
1. 11 

Description. 

Driving  pulley. 

Horse, 
power  re- 
quired. 

Weight  of 
machine. 

Revolutions 

Diameter. 

Face. 

No.  Iv  with  r.v-t-irnn  fra mcs.  

No.  3,  with  ca§t-iron  frames  

No  3,  No.  1  double. •♦♦♦♦«*»•*••*••  

No.  4»  with  cast-tron  frames  

No.  5,  with  wooden  frames  below  the  table 

85 
200 



HM.IWIMIIIIH 

Feet. 
t-31 
1.84 
1. 31 

Feet. 
0.36 
0.33 
0.36 

•  Mtoa 
o-X  '0  « 
3     to  4 
C) 

Founds. 
3.«97 

5.798 
'.433 
7* 

L"ap»i  ily 
pci  hour. 

iViceat 
station  in 
St.  Call. 

176  to  198 
88  to  1  to 

353  to  307 
33  to  44 
22  to  26 

5i<8. 45 
250- 90 
617.60 
214.33 
115.80 

No.  a,  with  cast-iron  frames..  

No.  3.  No.  j  double  ...  ■••«•••».»»•■■••■*•  

No.  5,  with  wooden  frames  below  the  table  

•  Operated  by  baud. 


Hydraulic  presses  having  one  and  two  cylinders  are  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  cost  less,  in  proportion  to  the  production,  than  the  screw  presses, 
and  that  they  have  many  other  advantages.  They  claim  that  a  hydraulic, 
press  will  produce  more  than  t-vo  screw  presses  of  the  same  dimensions,  r$- 
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quires  less  attention  from  the  workmen,  less  power  to  operate,  and  has  almost 
no  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  This  establishment  produces  five  different 
sizes  of  presses.  Nos.  i  and  2  are  exclusively  used  for  the  production  of  long 
macaroni  and  vermicelli.  The  cylinders  can  be  revolved  on  their  supports, 
so  that  one  can  be  charged  while  the  other  is  in  use.  Before  the  production 
begins  the  charge  is  compacted.  The  cylinders  are  heated  by  steam-jackets. 
No.  3  is  constructed  similar  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  except  that  it  is  horizontal. 
It  is  furnished  with  cutting  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  short  and  fancy- 
shaped  macaroni.  Nos.  4  and  7  can  be  used  for  making  all  the  varieties  of 
macaroni,  and  are  furnished  with  a  cutting  apparatus  that  can  be  detached 
when  not  in  use.  The  cylinders  are  arranged  to  be  heated  with  either  steam 
or  gas.  In  all  the  sizes  the  piston  is  raised  by  hydraulic  power  faster  than  it 
descends.  By  means  of  a  lever  a  boy  can  control  its  ascent  and  descent,  or 
can  stop  it  at  any  point.  There  is  also  an  automatic  apparatus  that  stops  the 
piston  at  its  extreme  positions. 

The  dimensions,  capacity,  price,  etc.,  of  the  various  sizes  are  as  follows : 


Size. 

Cylinders. 

Horse- 
power re- 
quired. 

Net  weight 
of  machine. 

Hourly 
product. 

Cost. 

Number. 

Capacity. 

Founds. 

Pounds. 

Pound t. 

No.  i« •••••••••••••••♦••#••♦•♦•«••••♦♦• 

a 

»54 

»X«>3 

»7.637 

33010375 

$1,351.00 

No.  2  

a 

55 

a    to  2% 

11,023 

I76t0  320 

965.00 

a 

53 

a    to  2% 

10, 580 

I76  10  220 

965.00 

No.  4  

3 

ISM 

1%  to  a 

5.5»a 

13610  154 

1,043.20 

N  0.  5- •••••*••••••■"••••••• 

1 

n% 

3.068 

66  to  77 

483.30 

1 

4% 

1  toatf 

3,371 

36  to  33 

389.50 

No.  7. •••••••»••••••**•••••• 

1 

4H 

O 

1.949 

18  to  aa 

370.20 

•Works  by  haiid. 


The  screw  presses  built  by  this  concern  are  entirely  of  iron,  very  solid, 
easy  to  put  in  operation,  well  proportioned,  and  need  simply  to  be  heated 
either  by  gas  or  steam  as  required.  They  are  supplied  with  a  detachable 
automatic  cutting  apparatus  for  small  macaroni.  The  movements  of  the 
piston  can  be  controlled  at  will,  as  in  the  hydraulic  presses. 

The  dimensions,  capacity,  price,  etc.,  of  the  various  sizes  are  as  follows: 


Size. 

No.  of 
cylinders. 

Weight 
of  press. 

Hourly 
product. 

Price  at 
station  at 
St.  Gall. 

No.  Imrnm  ••••  ••»•••*•••••••••••••.•.•■.•..••••........«......•.«•••••..• 

No.  3  

a 

1 
s 

Pounds. 
4,«89 
3.537 
3.307 

Pounds. 
55  to  66 
26  to  33 
aa  to  26 

*483. 50 

386.00 

347- 40 

Various  styles  of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  are  produced  by  the  molds 
made  at  this  establishment.  The  dies  arc  made  of  the  best  bronze,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  are  much  superior  to  copper,  as  they  support  greater  pressure 
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and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from  accident.  They  allow  a  greater  space 
around  the  openings  than  the  copper,  and  can  therefore  be  more  easily  cleaned. 
The  makers  therefore  claim  that  they  should  be  preferred  to  those  in  copper, 
even  at  the  increased  price. 

The  prices  of  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  are  as  follows : 


Diameter. 

o.  395  foot. 

0.656  foot. 

0.984  foot. 

Ss  .79 
10. 61 

18.33 

a.  90 
a.  90 

$10.61 

19.30 
38.60 
3.86 
4.8a 

^509 
43.46 

*'9-3° 

 •••••••••••• 

Souvenir  pour  plaques. ......  

7. 73 
9.65 

»3-5> 
»7-37 

Messrs.  Girardi  &  Bertinelli,  of  Turin,  make  a  mixer  which  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  iron.  In  this  apparatus,  as  in  the  others  of  a  similar 
construction,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  place  the  proper  quantity  of  semoule 
and  water  in  the  drum,  close  the  cover,  and  start  the  machine.  In  from  seven 
to  ten  minutes  the  charge  is  sufficiently  moistened  to  be  removed  to  the 
kneaders.  By  means  of  the  crank  and  attachment  the  drum  can  be  revolved 
into  such  a  position  that  the  contents  are  thrown  into  a  proper  receptacle 
when  the  cover  is  opened.  \ 

The  capacity  of  the  various  sizes  per  charge  is  as  follows:  No.  1,  330 
pounds ;  No.  2,  220  pounds ;  No.  3,  88  pounds. 

A  kneading  machine  with  three  cones,  made  by  the  same  firm,  is  claimed 
by  them  to  be  much  superior  to  the  old  styles,  both  in  the  quality 
of  the  macaroni  produced  and  in  the  economy  of  labor.  They  say  that 
one  man  with  this  kneader  can  prepare  330  pounds  of  dough  for  the 
press  in  less  than  twenty-five  minutes,  and  can  supply  two  hydraulic  presses 
having  cylinders  with  a  capacity  of  330  pounds  at  each  charge.  Mr. 
Maglia  Antonio,  a  large  macaroni  manufacturer  in  St.  Michael,  Savoy, 
has,  besides  several  screw  presses  and  kneaders  with  two  cones,  one  of 
this  pattern  and  two  hydraulic  presses,  each  with  a  capacity  of  330  pounds, 
and  one  mixer  of  the  same  capacity.  These  last-mentioned  machines, 
operated  by  only  three  workmen,  produce,  on  an  average,  5,280  pounds 
daily,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  as  much  as  6,600  pounds  of 
the  very  best  quality  of  macaroni,  which  has  received  premiums  at  numerous 
exhibitions.  The  machine  is  very  solidly  constructed,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  not  dangerous  to  operate.  It  is  furnished  with  apparatus  for 
automatically  cutting  and  turning  the  dough.  The  kneading  table  is  6.6  feet 
in  diameter.    The  entire  machine  weighs  7,050  pounds. 

They  also  make  double  and  single  screw-presses.  The  one  weighs  about 
3,750  pounds,  and  has  a  capacity  of  77  pounds  at  each  charge.  With  a 
capacity  of  no  pounds,  it  weighs  4,450  pounds;  the  other  is  constructed 
with  capacities  of  66,  77,  88,  or  no  pounds.   The  time  occupied  for  press- 
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ing  each  charge  is  from  fifty  to  seventy  minutes.  This  style  can  be  arranged 
to  be  operated  by  power  or  by  hand.  If  the  cylinder  has  a  capacity  of  48 
pounds,  it  can  be  furnished  with  a  cutting  apparatus  for  making  the  fancy- 
shaped  macaroni.  With  cylinders  of  from  66  to  88  pounds  capacity  the 
press  weighs  2,870  pounds,  and  with  a  capacity  of  1 10  pounds  it  weighs  about 
3*35°  pounds. 

Another  machine  represents  a  hydraulic  press  with  its  pump.  The  capac- 
ity is  330  pounds,  and  the  time  required  for  a  pressing  about  sixty-five  to 
eighty  minutes.  With  but  one  man  to  attend  it,  there  can  be  produced  eight 
pressings,  or  about  2,640  pounds  daily.  The  pressure  required  is  about  250 
atmospheres.  The  piston  is  raised  by  hydraulic  power  and  is  stopped  auto- 
matically at  its  extreme  points.    The  weight  is  about  12,550  pounds. 

Another  is  a  horizontal  screw-press.  It  is  built  in  two  sizes.  No.  1  has 
a  capacity  of  44  pounds,  and  weighs  1,984  pounds.  No.  2  has  a  capacity  of 
31  pounds,  and  weighs  1,896  pounds.  The  time  required  for  a  pressing  is 
thirty-five  to  forty  minutes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Luciano  and  Campo,  of  Turin,  manu- 
facturers of  the  most  approved  macaroni  machinery,  I  have  been  furnished 
with  drawings  of  the  machinery  and  estimates  of  cost  for  establishments 
capable  of  making,  respectively,  10,  15,  and  20  tons  of  macaroni  daily. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  macaroni  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  Neapolitan,  and  that  the  daily  production  of  the  long  and  as- 
sorted kinds  shall  bear  about  the  same  relative  proportion  to  each  other  as  is 
customary  in  Naples  and  in  the  large  manufactory  of  Mr.  Michele  Panta- 
nella,  at  Rome. 

Messrs.  Luciano  and  Campo  have  also  furnished  me  with  a  plan  of  an 
establishment  designed  by  them  at  Foggia,  and  which  is  furnished  with  their 
machinery,  capable  of  producing  daily  10  tons  of  macaroni.  There  is  also  a 
bakery  operated  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.  The 
main  building  is  197  feet  long  and  52*2  feet  wide.  It  has  additions  at  either 
end  and  courts.  The  macaroni  machinery  is  on  the  ground-floor  and  occu- 
pies most  of  it.  The  remainder  serves  for  placing  the  long  macaroni  on 
canes  and  the  short  on  frames,  preparatory  to  being  removed  to  the  drying 
terraces  and  courts,  which  are  in  part  covered  and  in  part  exposed  to  the  air. 
After  reaching  there,  the  first  stage  of  drying,  the  long  macaroni  is  put  to 
rest,  which  consists  in  softening  it  again  to  give  it  that  character  and  estab- 
lish that  capillary  state  that  only  Neapolitans  have  found  out  and  applied  in 
the  drying.  Ry  this,  with  the  good  quality  of  the  semoule  employed,  they 
have  rendered  it  so  famous.  After  this  operation  the  drying  is  completed 
in  the  various  large  rooms  on  the  floors  above  the  machinery.  From  15 
to  20  horse-power  are  required  in  this  establishment. 

Messrs.  Luciano  &  Campo  are  prepared  to  furnish  plans  and  estimates  for 
establishments  and  machinery  capable  of  producing  any  given  amount  of 
macaroni.  They  send  a  competent  mechanic  to  set  up  and  start  the  ma- 
chinery, charging  for  his  services  £2.89^  per  day,  besides  his  board  and 
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railway  fares.  The  terms  of  payment  are  one-third  with  the  order,  one- 
third  on  delivery,  and  one-third  three  months  thereafter.  For  the  machinery 
to  produce  10  tons  per  day  about  eighteen  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the 
order  and  the  first  installment  are  required ;  for  15  tons,  about  twenty  weeks; 
and  for  20  tons,  about  twenty- two  weeks. 


Estimates  for  machinery  for  producing  10  tons  daily. 


Weight  of 
each. 

Cost  of 
each. 

Total 
cost. 

Pound  1. 

1.984 

S.73* 
5.291 

7.937 
9,921 

f  106. 15 
306.  51 
476. 71 

4°5-3° 
1,138  70 
617.  60 
868.50 
111.94 
77.  20 

$213.  30 
4130a 
953-  4» 
1,631.  20 

4.554  80 
1,235.20 
>,737-oo 
333.  88 
77.30 

a  presses  with  oscillating  cylinders  for  the  same,  but  thinner  

Total  

■  • ■  ■•■•■*•••••■ 

xi, 008.03 

Estimates  for  machinery  for  producing  20  tons  daily. 

Description. 

Weight  of 

Cost  of 
each. 

Total 
cost. 

4  mixing  machine*  for  previous  moistening  of  the  stmoult  

Pound  1. 

>.984 
5.73* 
S,»9« 
M.109 
7.937 
9.921 

••*••••••■•••■• 

•■••*• 

fto6. 15 

306.51 
476.71 

4©5-  30 
1,138  70 
617.60 
868.50 

■"•94 

96.50 

#318.45 
826.04 
1,906. 84 
3,431.80 
6, 833.30 
a,  470. 40 
3.47400 
335-8a 
96.50 

6  presses  tor  I-'Pk  macaroni. ......... ........... .............. ....... ....... .......... .......... 

3  press  cutters  ....•■.•••m..^. ........... ..••••••••••«•••«.•••.■•......«....•»••••••••. 

18.69i.05 

Estimates  for  machinery  for  protlucing  ij  tons  daily. 

Description. 

Weight  of 
each. 

Cost  of 
each. 

Total 

5  presses  with  oscillating  cylinders  for  long  macaroni  

4  presses  with  oscillating  cylinders  for  long. thin  macaroni  

3  presses  for  small  Assorted  macaroni,  with  Automatic  cutlers*. ......«*.*....  

9  press  cullers  ..•••*•••«•••••••••.■•••••••■•••■■••■••••■••••«••••••■•••■■■•••••■•••••*••••••••••«.■«•• 

1  cenirifugal  ventilator  ..............•...••••■•**•  

Total  ~  ..  

Pound*. 

«,9»4 
5.73a 
5.291 
M.««9 
7.937 
9.931 

...».....••»••■ 

» 

*to6. 15 
306. 51 
476.71 
405.30 
*.'38.70 
617.60 
868.50 
in. 94 
77.30 

>313.30 

61953 
953-  4» 
3,431.80 

5. 693-  So 
».  47°- 4° 
3,605.80 
333.84 
77.20 

1S.a87.53 

No.  125  4. 
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The  exports  of  macaroni  from  Italy  for  the  year  1890  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


*■  iin  lie  1  cxjjoncu , 

Ouantitv 

\\*Vi  1  »U  mm      v  rw",  r  t    .  1 
»»  IlllllCI  CAJ.HJIH.U. 

v^uaniuy. 

Quintals. 

Quintals 

AiLciri.v-Hungury  

1,842 

^*J*y  P^'  •*•***••••••  •••••••••  ••>••••■•••••••••• 

»7» 

Ifcljjiurn  ■.....■■•■■•«•••••••••••••■■•••■•>■•••••••■ 

3* 

aio 

France,  •   >•■*••■■■•••••••••■••••••••■•••••■•■• 

57« 

i\I  ^C  na   f  TTl'r~ — TTiniTrrrTiim 

m6 

Ocrrnany  ....  .....•>*••.  •.•■••••••*••••■•••••••■••••••••• 

*3° 

United  States  and  Canada  

».376 

( »rcat  Britain  . .  »»mw«imhihi 

290 

Argentine  Republic-  

68  4 

GrcccCttt*  •  *•••••••••  »«• 

4« 

47 

55» 

Holland—**  •»>•■••■•••■••••••••••  •••••»••••■•■•••••••»••• 

3» 

Other  countries... ., ...  •••••••••••■•■••*••••••■ 

S  wilzerland .............  ••••••••••••••••••*••*•«*••••■• 

European  1  ufkcyiwui«o«MM«MMtiMMM«MMi*M 

556 
59 

^*^a^                       -         -  tllllllllllMHIIIIII 

•6,  7  j., 

3=> 

*  Equal  to  673  tons  of  3,204.6  pounds  ;  value  of  the  same,  163,645. 61. 

AUGUSTUS  O.  BOURN, 

Consul -  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Itome,  December  27,  1890. 


MACARONI  INDUSTRY  OF  CASTELAMARE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WOOD. 

The  two  principal  places  of  production  are  ' Torre  dell'  Annunziata  and 
Gragnano. 

Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  a  commercial  town  of  21,000  inhabitants, 
carries  on  a  large  trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  macaroni,  producing  about 
20,000  tons  of  the  latter  per  annum — 10,000  tons  for  consumption  and  a 
like  amount  ior  exportation.  The  wheat  from  which  the  macaroni  is  made 
comes  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  costs  25  lire  per  100  kilograms,  or  $4.83  per 
220  pounds. 

Gragnano  has  a  population  of  13,800,  and  produces  about  the  same 
amount  as  Torre  dell'  Annunziata ;  it  is  made  from  hard  Italian  wheat. 

Macaroni  is  made  in  factories  and  in  houses  of  the  makers.  The  labor 
employed  is  mostly  hand  labor,  and  the  rate  of  wages  per  day  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  averages  60  cents. 

It  is  exported  principally  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  London,  Alex- 
andria (Egypt),  and  Constantinople. 

The  greatest  amount  goes  to  New  York.  The  amount  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  this  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  was 
261,880  boxes,  containing  6,547,000  pounds,  and  amounting  to  $321,479.50. 

A.  M.  WOOD, 
Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Castetamare,  August  7,  1800, 
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THE  MACARONI  INDUSTRY  IN  GENOA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FLETCHER. 
KIND  OP  WHEAT  USED. 

Russian  and  Bombay  wheat  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  macaroni. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  IN  FACTORY. 

The  cost,  duty  included,  is:  For  Russian,  23  to  24  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams; for  Bombay  grain,  22  to  23  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

NUMBER  OF  FACTORIES. 

There  are  about  fifty  macaroni  factories  in  this  consular  district  Very 
little  is  manufacturfti  outside,  and  none  whatever  for  export. 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED,  AND  WAGES  PER  DAY  PER  HEAD. 

There  are  about  fourteen  hundred  people  constantly  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  macaroni.  The  wages  paid  each  laborer  averages  70  cents  per 
day. 

HOW  MANUFACTURED,  AND  THE  COST  PER  IOO  KILOGRAMS. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  macaroni  is  a  simple  one.  The  wheat  is 
cracked — not  ground  to  flour — and  the  husk  removed.  The  broken  kernels 
are  then  placed  in  a  special  receptacle  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water  poured 
thereon.  No  other  ingredient  enters  into  the  article,  except,  occasionally, 
a  little  saffron  to  give  color  to  certain  brands.*  When  properly  saturated — 
fifty  minutes  being  usually  allowed  for  this  purpose — the  soft  mass  is  run  through 
certain  machinery,  that  all  the  kernels  may  be  crushed,  after  which  it  is 
pressed  through  different  kinds  of  molds,  either  by  steam  or  water  power, 
with  the  result  that  it  comes  out  therefrom  in  the  many  forms  of  macaroni  of- 
fered for  sale.  All  shapes,  fine  or  coarse,  in  pipes  or  flat,  or  in  any  other 
form,  go  under  one  name  in  Genoa,  to  wit,  "paste."  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  J1.15  per  100  kilograms. 

TIME  CONSUMED  IN  DRYING  OR  CURING  MACARONI. 

Granted  favorable  weather,  macaroni  can  be  dried  and  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket or  for  packing  in  ten  days ;  if  damp  weather,  fifteen  days. 

HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

At  a  moderate  estimate  about  10,000  kilograms,  or  about  22,040  pounds, 
of  macaroni  are  consumed  in  this  consular  district  daily. 

EXPORTATION. 

Macaroni  is  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  each  box  holding  from  8  to  11 
kilograms.    Half-boxes  are  also  made  and  filled  to  order.    During  the 

*  Saffron  is  mixed  t»  all  macaroni  shipped  to  Brazil. 
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year  ended  June  30,  1890,  there  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  from 
Genoa  342,795  kilograms  of  macaroni  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  per  kilogram. 
In  round  numbers,  then,  the  United  States  paid  the  Genoese  $41,135.43  for 
paste  during  the  year  ended  June  30  last.  Brazil  purchases  about  6,000  cases 
per  month;  the  Plate  country,  about  800  cases  per  month;  England,  about 
250,000  kilograms  per  annum,  of  a  very  fine  quality.  Granted  that  each 
box  or  case  sent  to  Brazil  and  to  the  countries  along  the  Plate  contains  10 
kilograms,  the  annual  exportation  of  macaroni,  then,  from  this  consular  dis- 


trict sums  up  as  follows : 

Kilogram*. 

To  South  America   816,000 

To  the  United  States  (annual  average)-   342,795 

To  England   250,000 

Total   1, 4oS,795 


AMOUNT  MANUFACTURED  PER  ANNUM. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  amount  of  macaroni  manufactured  in  this  district 
annually,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  kilograms  consumed 
daily  (as  given  elsewhere)  by  the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  then  to  the 


product  add  the  amount  exported : 

Kilograms* 

Daily  consumption  10,000  kilograms  X  365....   3,650,000 

Amount  exported   1,408,795 

Total  *5, 058, 765 


PRICES  PAID  FOR  MACARONI. 

The  prices  paid  for  macaroni  are  as  follows:  For  home  consumption, 
about  11  cents  per  kilogram;  shipped  to  the  United  States,  about  12  cents 
per  kilogram;  shipped  to  Brazil,  about  16  cents  per  kilogram;  shipped  to 
England,  about  14  cents  j)er  kilogram.  These  prices  include  cost  of  boxes 
and  delivery  on  board  ship. 

DUTY  AND  REBATE. 

The  Government  and  municipal  duty  on  wheat  amounts  to  5  francs  per 
100  kilograms.  For  every  100  kilograms  of  macaroni  exported  the  shipper 
thereof  has  5  francs  returned  to  him. 

COST  OF  MACHINERY. 

The  machinery  in  the  different  macaroni  factories  here  varies  in  prices; 
some  cost  $5,000  and  some  as  high  as  $8,ooo.f 

•Equal  to  11,149,584  pounds. 

fl  regret  that  I  can  not  send  drawings  of  the  machinery  used.  On  previous  occasions  I  have  procured 
such  for  parties  interested  in  the  macaroni  industry  in  the  United  States;  but  the  firm  of  E.  Cravero  &  Co., 
extensive  workers  in  iron  and  wood  »t  Fc-cc,  near  Genoa,  seems  weary  of  granting  my  frequent  requests,  and 
will  not  reply  to  my  last  demand. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTE — AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  F.  Ravano,  of  Quinto,  a  village  about  5  miles  from  Genoa,  has  just 
informed  me  that  he  uses  American  wheat  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni  for  home  consumption. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Genoa,  July  2j,  i8go. 


MACARONI  IN  LEGHORN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RICE. 

Macaroni  and  other  similar  alimentary  pastes  are  manufactured  from  hard 
wheat  obtained  from  Russia  and  India.  The  cost,  delivered  here,  is  from  $4 
to  $5  per  224  pounds,  including  duty. 

The  manufacture  is  exclusively  carried  on  in  private  factories,  of  which 

■ 

there  are  twenty-seven  in  Leghorn,  all  driven  by  steam-power  and  produc- 
ing daily  about  24,000  pounds  of  macaroni. 

The  total  number  of  workmen  employed  is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
three  hundred  and  thirty,  and  their  pay  varies  from  40  to  80  cents  per  diem. 

There  is  very  little  exportation  of  the  article  from  Leghorn,  the  quantity 
manufactured  here  being  consumed  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment returns  the  duty  paid  on  wheat  for  all  pastes  exported. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  macaroni  pastes  is  as  follows  :  In  the  first 
place,  the  grain  is  ground  not  too  finely;  it  is  then  mixed  with  water  in  the 
proportion  of  16  pounds  of  water  to  every  30  pounds  of  flour;  it  is  then 
transferred  to  a  marble  receptacle  with  a  wheel  of  the  same  material  revolv- 
ing within  it,  which  reduces  the  paste  into  dough  in  the  space  of  one  hour, 
when  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  machines,  where  it  is  immediately  turned 
into  the  different  pastes  as  desired.  It  is  then  placed  upon  canvas  to  dry, 
which  usually  occupies  from  eight  to  ten  days,  to  allow  its  becoming  thor- 
oughly hard. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  pamphlet  showing  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
varieties  of  macaroni  manufactured  here  and  two  drawings  of  machinery 
used  for  making  the  smaller  varieties  of  pastes,  as  well  as  the  long  ones, 
which  can  be  cut  into  any  lengths  desired.* 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn,  September  4,  1800. 
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MACARONI  MANUFACTURE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  VERDERA ME,  OF  LI C ATA. 

The  manufacture  of  macaroni,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  industry 
in  south  Italy  and  Sicily,  gives  a  livelihood  to  a  great  class  of  laborers,  and 
it  is  in  fair  progress  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  quantity  of  this  food  consumed  in 
Italy  and  exported  abroad,  because  it  is  far  too  difficult  to  make  the  precise 
statistics  on  the  production. 

Should  any  statistics  be  obtained  from  the  authorities,  I  would  reckon 
the  same  as  not  very  reliable,  for  two  simple  reasons,  viz,  the  quantity  ex- 
ported can  never  be  precisely  valued,  because  captains  of  vessels  leaving  for 
the  United  States,  France,  Austria,  etc.,  take  on  board,  for  their  own  account, 
large  quantities  of  macaroni,  which  are  declared  at  the  custom-house  for 
ships'  use,  but  in  reality  are  intended  for  sale  abroad. 

The  amount  of  the  house  consumption  is  still  more  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  simple  reason  that  not  only  the  smallest  country  places,  but 
even  many  private  families,  provide  themselves  daily  with  this  article  for  their 
own  consumption. 

I  am  not  far  from  the  mark  in  stating  that  the  consumption  of  macaroni 
in  Sicily  is  to  be  rated  at  half  a  pound  per  head  daily. 

This  staple  food  is  cheap  and  wholesome,  and,  as  it  can  be  cooked  in 
many  fashions,  it  is  largely  consumed  by  the  poorest,  as  well  as  by  the  richest, 
families. 

The  quantity  going  abroad  is  also  very  great,  the  use  of  macaroni 
becoming  everyday  more  generalized  along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  in 
South  America,  and  wherever  there  are  Italians. 

The  Italian  Government,  with  the  aim  of  helping  this  industry,  refunds 
to  the  manufacturers  three-fourths  of  the  duty  collected  on  the  foreign  grain 
consumed  in  making  the  macaroni  exported,  and,  nevertheless,  I  have 
heard  many  complaints  about  the  decreasing  export  to  the  United  States, 
where  Italian  manufacturers  are  rapidly  losing  ground  on  account  of  the 
home  production. 

Macaroni  making  requires  neither  great  means  nor  great  skill,  and  this 
has  rendered  the  industry  so  generalized  throughout  Italy. 

The  largest  quantity  is  produced  by  hand-presses,  which,  by  the  work  of 
two  men — one  for  working  the  wheel  and  the  other  for  cutting  the  macaroni — 
can  give  a  production  of  about  150  kilograms  every  twelve  hours  and  a  profit 
of  3  to  5  francs. 

But  macaroni  thus  made  is  generally  of  inferior  quality  and  intended 
for  sale  after  a  few  hours  still  in  a  moist  state.  Such  presses  are  often 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  manufacturer,  composed  of  a  single  room  on 
first  floor,  which  is  generally  used  as  bedroom,  factory,  and  shop.  The 
good  quality  of  macaroni  for  export  trade  depends  totally  on  the  water  and 
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the  flour  used,  and  principally  upon  skillfully  curing  it.    Water  containing 
calcareous  substances  must  be  avoided ;  the  purest  water  is  good,  but  when 
it  contains  a  little  carbonate  it  is  still  better. 
The  flour  must  be  of  very  clean,  hard  wheat. 

The  mode  of  manufacture  in  use  is  to  knead  the  flour  thoroughly  with  a 
little  water  (in  summer  fresh  and  in  winter  a  little  hot)  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  tough  paste;  then,  without  loss  of  time — for  in  hot  climates  the  paste  soon 
turns  sour — it  is  pressed  slowly  through  the  holes  of  the  frame  into  macaroni, 
which,  when  about  i  yard  in  length,  is  cut  out  and  put  hanging  by  the 
middle  on  reeds  and  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

In  this  state  they  are  sold  by  the  small  factories  for  prompt  consumption. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  macaroni  for  export  purposes,  viz, 
fit  to  keep  fresh  for  a  long  period,  great  skill  and  time  ought  to  be  employed, 
as  they  require  to  be  thoroughly  cured  (dried  up).  This  work  can  be  done 
in  the  large  factories  only,  which  are  provided  with  sufficient  means  for 
keeping  the  production  in  store  ten  to  thirty  days,  according  to  the  weather. 

After  having  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  as  above  stated,  the  macaroni  is 
taken  back  to  a  moist  room,  called  hot-house,  from  which  the  air  is  carefully 
excluded,  and  kept  there  until  the  dampness  has  rendered  the  macaroni  tube 
entirely  straight  again.  They  are  afterwards  removed  to  other  rooms,  and 
are  more  or  less  ventilated,  according  to  wind,  moisture,  heat,  etc.,  until 
totally  dry. 

Licata,  with  a  population  of  20,000  inhabitants,  has  eighteen  hand-presses 
which  work  exclusively  for  the  town  consumption  and  a  large  factory  work- 
ing for  export  purposes. 

This  factory,  owned  by  Messrs.  Michel  Verderame  &  Co. ,  is  provided  with 
the  latest  gearings  and  improvements,  and,  as  all  the  work  is  done  by  steam- 
power,  a  great  deal  of  hand-labor  is  economized.  The  daily  production, 
amounting  to  15  to  20  cwts.  of  excellent  macaroni,  is  no  longer  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  great  demand  from  all  the  Sicilian  cities,  and  the  owners  intend 
to  enlarge  their  works.  This  factory  is  provided  with  skillful  laborers,  to 
whom  no  fixed  salary  is  assigned,  but  by  contract  they  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  2  francs  per  100  kilograms  of  macaroni  produced.  The  foreman  employed 
for  drying  the  macaroni  is  paid  extra,  receiving  a  salary  of  5  francs  per  day. 

The  price  of  the  flour,  free  of  expenses  on  railway  track,  is  31  francs  per 
bag  of  100  kilograms,  and,  the  macaroni  being  sold  at  37  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  there  is  a  difference  of  6  francs,  from  which  deduct  2  to  3  francs 
for  expenses,  and  there  remains  still  a  handsome  profit. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  many  consumers  like  to  have  the  macaroni  of  a 
yellowish  color,  which  ought  to  be  given  by  mixing  in  the  water  a  little 
saffron ;  but,  this  being  too  expensive,  generally  the  crome-yellow  (called 
macaroni  color)  is  used. 

ARTHUR  VERDERAME, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Licata,  August  26,  i8go. 
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MACARONI  IN  MARSALA. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSULAR  AGENT  STEELE. 

In  this  district  macaroni  is  made  entirely  for  local  consumption,  and  is 
made  from  the  best  wheat  flour.  Female  labor  is  employed  to  a  great  extent 
for  handling  the  flour,  and  men  do  the  heavy  work  of  pressing  the  paste 
through  the  different-sized  holes  to  form  the  strings,  which  are  then  hung  up 
on  canes  to  dry  before  sale.  The  women  receive  from  15  to  20  cents  per 
day  and  the  men  from  35  to  45  cents. 

The  macaroni  is  generally  made  in  a  room  adjoining  the  shop  where  it  is 
sold.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  made  annu- 
ally, especially  as  many  families  make  their  own  macaroni  at  home.  Besides 
the  native-grown  wheat,  they  use  that  imported  here  direct  by  sea  from 
Malta  and  Tunis  and  a  good  deal  comes  from  Trapani  by  rail,  to  which 
place  it  is  imported  from  Black  Sea  ports.  During  the  last  year  1,493  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  valued  at  $13,860,  were  imported  by  sea  from  Malta  and  Tunis; 
of  this  quantity,  six-sevenths  came  from  Malta,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  of 
Russian  origin,  and  one-seventh  from  Tunis.  The  quantity  received  from 
Trapani  can  not  be  arrived  at. 

During  1889  no  macaroni  was  exported  from  here  by  sea,  and  none  has 
been  sent  to  the  United  States  since  August  1888,  when  200  kilograms  were 
exported,  valued  at  $24.23. 

THOMAS  STEELE, 

Acting  Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Marsala,  June  26,  1890. 


MACARONI  INDUSTRY  OF  MESSINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES. 

In  Messina  several  varieties  of  wheat  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni,  viz:  Sicilian  wheat,  quoted  at  from  23.50  to  24  francs  per  100 
kilograms;  Timilia  wheat,  quoted  at  from  22.50  to  23  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams ;  and  imported  varieties,  Bombay  and  Taganrog,  quoted  at  22.50  francs 
per  100  kilograms.  All  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea  goes  by  the  name  of 
"Taganrog."  The  best  wheat  is  the  Francesca,  or  Sicilian,  wheat.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  the  harder  the  wheat  the  greater  the  quantity  of  "semola" 
(the  fine,  hard  parts  of  wheat  rounded  by  attrition  in  the  mill)  and  the  bet- 
ter the  quality  of  macaroni.  It  contains  20  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  does  not  suffer  from  the  spring  droughts.  It  was  largely  exported  to 
France  prior  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  that  coun- 
try and  Italy  in  1888.  The  mode  of  manufacture  is  as  follows:  One  hun- 
dred kilograms  of  semola  and  15  kilograms  of  water  are  worked  into  a  dough 
and  passed  through  perforated  plates  of  different  patterns. 
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There  is  one  steam  macaroni  factory  in  Messina  (capacity,  60  quintals  per 
twelve  hours).  In  this  establishment,  after  the  wheat  has  been  washed,  ground, 
and  sifted,  the  semola  is  put  in  an  iron  vat  and  stirred,  as  the  water  is  added, 
by  thin  iron  fingers  attached  to  an  axis  that  runs  through  the  vat,  which 
revolves  by  steam-power.  The  dough  is  then  placed  on  a  round  iron  table 
that  revolves  slowly  under  two  stationary  plated  iron  rollers  (truncated  ones) 
that  revolve  on  their  own  axes,  which  knead  the  dough.  The  diameter  of 
the  bases  of  the  two  cones  is,  respectively,  6  and  12  inches.  The  dough  is 
next  placed  in  iron  cylinders,  and,  by  a  piston  worked  slowly  by  a  screw,  is 
made  to  pass  through  perforated  bronze  disks  and  shaped  into  different  forms 
and  patterns  according  to  the  perforations  in  the  disks.  In  making  up  the 
dough  tepid  water  is  used  in  summer,  slightly  warm  water  in  winter.  The 
macaroni,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  press,  is  hung  up  to  dry  in  well-ventilated 
rooms  for  two  days,  if  for  home  consumption,  and  two  weeks,  if  for  expor- 
tation. This  factory  employs  girls  at  10  cents  a  day  to  hang  up  the  maca- 
roni to  dry. 

When  macaroni  is  made  by  hand  (steam  factories  are  exceptions),  the 
dough  is  kneaded  with  a  long  wooden  lever  (a  6-inch  wedge-shaped  scantling 
10  feet  long),  which  three  or  four  men  alternately  raise  and  bring  down  with 
force  on  the  dough  as  they  describe  a  half-circle,  thus  preventing  the  lever 
from  falling  twice  on  the  same  place.  The  screw  of  the  pressing  piston  is 
run  down  either  by  a  gearing  worked  by  a  lever  or  by  a  gearing  worked  by 
a  large  wooden  tread-wheel  that  revolves  under  the  weight  of  active  twelve- 
year-old  boys. 

A  certain  amount  of  machinery  being  indispensable  in  the  manufacture 
of  macaroni,  the  makers  never  undertake  to  make  it  in  their  small,  over- 
crowded rooms.  Some  families,  however,  make  "  pasta  di  casa"  with  wheat 
flour,  but  for  home  consumption  only.  When  wheat  is  washed,  it  absorbs  an 
amount  of  water  equal  to  one-eighth  of  its  weight.  No  yeast  is  used  in 
making  up  the  dough.  The  cost  of  making  macaroni  by  hand  is  twice  as 
great  as  by  steam.  Men  get  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day  for  their  work;  girls, 
from  10  to  12  cents. 

No  macaroni  is  exported  from  this  district  to  the  United  States.  Last 
year  300  kilograms  of  macaroni  were  shipped  from  Messina  to  Egypt.  In 
Messina  macaroni  is  worth  45  francs  per  100  kilograms  (4  cents  a  pound). 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  even  approximately,  the  amount  of  macaroni 
consumed  in  Messina,  smuggling  in  semola  being  extensively  carried  on  to 
avoid  the  octroi  duty. 

WALLACE  S.  JONES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Afessina,  February  22,  1890. 
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NAPLES  MACARONI  INDUSTRY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TWELLS. 

The  raw  material  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  is  hard 
wheat,  which  contains  a  large  percentage  of  gluten,  and  is  imported  into 
Italy  principally  from  Odessa  and  Taganrog.  Italian  wheat  is  also  used,  but 
is  more  expensive.    Imported  wheat  costs  from  24  to  26  lire  per  quintal. 

The  wheat  is  first  ground  into  a  coarse  meal,  from  which  the  bran  is  re- 
moved; the  wheat  in  that  state  is  called  "semola,"  and  heat  and  humidity 
are  necessarily  employed  during  the  grinding  to  ensure  a  good  semola. 

The  semola  is  mixed  with  boiling  water  and  worked  into  a  dough,  requir- 
ing twenty-five  minutes,  if  worked  by  hand,  and  fifteen  minutes,  if  worked 
by  machinery,  which  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers  use  at  present.  The 
dough  is  then  forced  through  gauges,  with  or  without  mandrels,  to  give  it 
the  proper  shape. 

When  the  macaroni  is  cut  to  the  required  length,  it  is  hung  on  rods  and 
placed  in  the  sun  or  wind  for  from  two  to  four  hours,  according  to  the 
season.  Then  it  is  placed  in  damp  cellars  for  twenty-four  hours  and  finally 
for  one  day  in  the  sun  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  put  in  paper  and  packed  in 
boxes.  Macaroni  is  made  in  factories  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
at  Sorrento,  Gragnano,  Amalfi,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity. 

Every  factory  employs  from  ten  to  twenty  men  at  a  cost  of  1.50  to  2  lire 
per  day  for  each  man.  A  machine,  called  the  "impastratricc,"  is  used  by 
the  principal  manufacturers.  It  was  invented  by  Pietro  Albano,  who  has  an 
iron  foundry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  With  it  the  dough  can  be 
worked  in  fifteen  minutes,  employing  one  man  at  1.50  lire  per  day,  which 
work,  if  done  by  hand,  would  require  four  men  and  twenty-five  minutes  to 
accomplish  it. 

Two-thirds  of  the  macaroni  manufactured  is  consumed  at  home,  and  the 
balance  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  One-half  of  all  that  is  exported,  however,  goes 
to  the  United  States. 

The  total  quantity  of  macaroni  exported  from  this  consular  district 
amounted,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1889,  to  2,238,044  kilograms, 
valued  at  $223,804. 

JOHN  STEEL  TWELLS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Naples,  August  11 ,  1800. 
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THE  MACARONI  INDUSTRY  OF  PALERMO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CARROLL. 
THE  RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  raw  material  (so-called)  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  is 
"sernola,"  or  semolino,  that  is,  "  the  fine,  hard  parts  of  the  wheat,  rounded 
by  attrition  in  the  millstones,"  which  ensue  after  the  elimination  of  the  farina 
and  bran  from  the  grain  ground  with  that  view.  The  most  indurated  or 
hardest  grain  to  be  found  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  especially 
when  intended  for  exportation. 

The  wheat  production  of  Sicily  being  inadequate  to  the  demand  for  home 
and  export  consumption,  large  quantities  thereof  are  purchased  from  conti- 
nental Italy,  Greece,  Russia,  Tunis,  Turkey,  the  English  colonies,  etc.  The 
sernola,  or  semolino,  derived  from  the  native  and  foreign  wheat  are  mixed, 
and  from  this  mixture  macaroni  is  manufactured. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  the  semolino,  the  wheat,  as  hinted  above,  is 
ground  in  mills  operated  by  steam  or  water  power,  the  price  of  semolino 
varying  according  to  its  quality  and  the  daily  market  value  of  wheat,  which 
fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  demand  therefor  and  the 
quantity  in  the  various  markets  referred  to. 

The  best  Sicilian  wheat  is  known  as  "  Realforte,"  the  first  grade  of  which, 
while  fluctuating  as  stated,  costs  23.29  lire  per  100  kilograms,  and  the  second 
quality  thereof  22.51  lire  per  100  kilograms.  The  next  Sicilian  wheat,  as 
to  quality,  is  known  as  "  Sammartinara,"  of  which  there  are  also  two  grades, 
the  first  costing  22.90  lire  and  the  second  22.51  lire,  per  100  kilograms. 

The  average  price  of  sernola,  or  semolino,  is  41.50  lire  first  quality  and 
40  lire  second  quality,  per  100  kilograms. 

MODE  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

Before  describing  the  modes  of  manufacture,  it  is  thought  proper  to  repeat 
that  sernola  is  the  only  so-called  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine, 
first-class  macaroni.  When  other  ingredients  are  used,  the  macaroni  is  of 
the  second  or  third  grade. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  is  to  place  the  sernola 
in  a  kneading  trough  lined  with  iron,  together  with  sufficient  water  for 
kneading  purposes.  In  the  process  a  large  millstone,  with  a  double  rotatory 
movement  and  vertical  axis  and  a  diameter  of  about  2  meters  and  a  height 
of  about  50  centimeters,  is  used.  This  millstone  is  propelled  by  two  men, 
while  another  person,  generally  of  some  intelligence,  known  as  the  "gov- 
ernatore,"  or  governor,  stands  near  the  kneading  trough  to  "govern"  or 
place  the  paste  properly  under  the  millstone,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  right 
or  left. 

The  paste  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  a  vertical  iron  cylinder  containing 
a  piston,  which  is  operated  by  the  two  men  referred  to  above  by  means  of  a 
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hollow  screw,  the  governatore  occupying  a  place  at  the  exit  of  the  macaroni, 
in  order  to  cut  each  string  the  proper  length  as  it  passes  out,  as  well  as  to 
place  the  same  on  canes  or  long,  thin  beams  or  poles  arranged  horizontally 
with  a  view  to  its  drying.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  a  brass  plate 
containing  numerous  apertures,  large  or  small,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
macaroni  desired,  through  which  the  paste  in  the  form  of  macaroni  emerges 
by  means  of  piston  pressure,  until  all  the  paste  has  been  pressed  out. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  macaroni  through  the  apertures  adverted 
to,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  lubricated  with  olive  oil,  while  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  cylinder  near  the  point  of  exit  is  heated. 

Macaroni  is  of  various  lengths,  some  liking  it  long,  others  medium,  and 
others  short  or  no  longer  than  half  an  inch  ;  so  it  is  with  the  forms  of  maca- 
roni, which  are  almost  innumerable. 

The  various  lengths  and  forms  are  obtained,  as  explained  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  through  the  peculiar  apertures  in  the  plate  which  may  be  used. 

Palermo  abounds  with  small  macaroni  factories,  and  in  these  the  majority 
of  macaroni  is  made.  It  is  also  made  at  the  houses  of  certain  numerous  per- 
sons by  women;  but,  when  thus  made,  its  early  consumption  is  indicated. 

LABOR  EMPLOYED  AND  COST. 

Six  hours  are  consumed  in  making  100  kilograms  of  macaroni,  three  per- 
sons being  necessary  to  accomplish  this  in  the  time  named,  at  a  cost  of  8  lire. 
The  average  quantity  of  macaroni  made  by  each  factory  is  from  100  to  200 
kilograms  daily.  At  some  factories  no  more  than  50  kilograms  are  made, 
while  others  make  250  and  300  kilograms  per  day.  This  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances— the  capacity  of  the  factory,  its  location  (those  centrally  located 
or  near  the  market  having  the  advantage),  and  the  demand. 

In  small  factories  three  persons  are  sufficient ;  in  large  factories  six  per- 
sons and  two  boys  are  employed,  who  are  divided  into  reliefs. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORT. 

The  amount  of  macaroni  consumed  at  Palermo  is  about  50,000  kilograms 
per  day.  Macaroni  is  not  manufactured  here  for  exportation,  but  simply  for 
local  consumption,  the  amount  manufactured  not  being  sufficient  therefor. 
The  necessary  quantity  is  purchased  at  Naples  and  Termini-Imerese,  the  lat- 
ter place  exporting  through  this  port  considerable  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  statement  herewith. 

There  is  one  dentated  millstone  in  each  factory,  through  which  the 
semola  is  made  into  paste.  There  are  also  two  cylinders  or  macaroni  ma- 
chines, known  in  Sicily  as  "abitrio,"  one  of  which  is  placed  vertically  and 
the  other  horizontally,  the  former  producing  large,  thin,  or  long  macaroni 
and  the  latter  short  or  cut  macaroni,  known,  respectively,  as  "pasta  lunga" 
and  "pasta  tagliata."  The  vertical  machine  is  operated  by  men  and  the 
horizontal  by  boys. 
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Table  skewing  the  quantity  of  macaroni  exported  from  the  port  of  Palermo  to  certain  coun 
tries  during  tht  five  years  beginning  January  /,  /.?8j,  and  ended  December  j/,  jS8y. 


1885 

1886. 

1887. 

1RR8. 

1889. 

• 

Kilograms. 
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«,33o 
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7»5 
45» 
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i.S-jo 
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Fr«i rv^rc  **•**«■•••••»••••■«•••••••••••• 

«4 
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680 
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73* 

USS  1*1  «■*>••*•••••  ■■••••■••*••*•••••• 
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*)  UO  t$  •  .*••*•**•••**••••••*»*••••••••»• 

150 
93° 
30 

tn,o85 

•••••••• •••••••■•* 

630 

•  •■■•••■»•■*■■*■■ 

•••••••••••■•■■•a* 

M IMMMH  ...... 

188,606 

>93.*67 

393.730 

115,85a 

Toul  ™.  

aa 1,189 

195,000 

■«3.595 

3*9,  "4 

199,782 

Total 


Kilograms. 
8,119 
»,440 
4».750 

3,753 
4,606 
680 
1.64a 

so,  730 

•50 
1,560 
30 

',003,340 
1,088,700 


The  average  annual  export  was  217,758  kilograms,  and  the  average  an- 
nual export  to  the  United  States  was  200,668  kilograms. 

Table  shewing  the  quantity  of  macaroni  exported  from  Italy  during  the  twelve  years  begin- 
ning January  /,  /87S,  and  ended  December  j/,  1S89,  respectively. 


Year. 


1S79.. 


,884.. 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 

5.430.000 
5,580,200 
6,789,700 
6, 501,200 
7»°96>4°o 
7,133,400 
5,706,300 


Year. 


1 8P 5»«"  •  ■■■•««•■■•■ 

18S6  

18&S ......... 

1  ~CrJ,,   . 

Total.... 


•••••• *••■>••*■*..■■•*■••••■■■ 


Quantity. 


Kilograms. 
5,867,600 
4,167,900 
I. 744.400 
i,oSi,ooo 
642,700 


57.740.700 


The  average  annual  export  was  4,811,725  kilograms.  The  falling  off  in 
1887,  1888,  and  1889  is  attributed  to  strained  relations  with  France. 

PHILIP  CARROLL, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Palermo,  August  28,  i8qo. 


MACARONI  IN  TRAPANI. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSULAR  AGENT  MARRONE. 

The  macaroni  industry  is  little  known  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy, 
while  very  extensive  in  the  southern  regions,  particularly  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Macaroni  is  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  The  raw  material  which 
is  used  in  its  manufacture  is  corn  flour,  obtained  at  present  in  our  market  at 
the  price  of  38  lire  per  100  kilograms  for  the  first  quality.  The  mode  of 
manufacture  is  the  following :  Wheat  is  first  ground  by  steam  or  wind  mills, 
of  which  we  have  many  in  Trapani,  many  of  the  steam-mills  being  very  im- 
portant, particularly  that  of  Messrs.  Aula  &  Co.,  which  is  considered  one  of 
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the  first  in  Italy.  Grinding  wheat,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  principal  industries 
of  this  town.  The  flour  is  obtained,  then  kneaded  with  salt-water,  after  which 
the  paste  is  pressed.  There  are  different  systems  of  manufacturing  macaroni ; 
some  is  made  by  steam-press,  some  by  hand,  and  different  forms  are  given 
to  it.  That  made  by  hand  is  accomplished  in  the  houses  of  the  makers,  the 
other  in  factories. 

The  number  of  men  employed  at  Trapani  in  the  macaroni  industry  is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  five  hundred.  The  cost  of  labor  is  2.55  lire  per  /day  per 
man.    The  amount  daily  consumed  in  this  town  is  nearly  7,000  kilograms. 

The  amount  exported  can  not  be  stated,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater 
part  of  macaroni  is  sent  by  rail  to  the  principal  ports  of  Italy,  as  Genoa, 
Palermo,  Naples,  etc.,  and  there  exported  by  speculators  to  foreign  markets. 
The  annual  exports  directly  from  Trapani  to  the  United  States  is  insignifi- 
cant.   During  this  year  only  8,320  kilograms  have  been  exported  thereto. 

IGNAZIO  MARRONE, 

Acting  Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Trapani,  July  2,  1800. 


MACARONI  INDUSTRY  OF  LYONS,  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FAIRFIELD. 

As  to  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  the  wheat  is  ob- 
tained from  Algeria,  Russia,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  India.  The  last  is  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  rest.  The  price  paid  for  the  wheat  ranges  from  22  to  25 
francs  per  100  kilograms. 

The  manufacture  is  entirely  in  factories.  The  number  of  employes  is 
from  1 ,000  to  1 , 200.  The  heavy  work  is  done  by  men ;  the  drying,  packing, 
weighing,  marking,  etc.,  by  women.  The  men  arc  paid  from  4  to  5  francs  a 
day ;  the  women,  2  to  3  francs. 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1890  was  $1 20,000. 
This  I  learn  from  the  records  of  the  consulate.  As  to  the  amounts  exported 
to  other  countries,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  thing  reliable.  The  total 
value  of  the  production  is  estimated  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city 
at  about  $1,600,000.  The  same  authority  estimates  that  one-fourth  of  this 
is  exported.  If  this  is  a  correct  estimate,  nearly  one-third  of  all  that  is  sent 
out  of  France  is  sent  to  the  United  States. 

This  city  is  the  chief  center  of  the  manufacture  in  France.  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  have  declined  repeated  solicitations  to  give  me  any 
information  relative  thereto,  and,  as  there  is  no  report  made  to  the  public 
authorities,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  as  exact  information  as  I  would 
be  glad  to  furnish.  I  presume,  however,  that  tHe  estimates  made  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  are  not  far  astray. 

EDMUND  B.  FAIRFIELD, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Lyons,  December  2,  1800. 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  SWEDEN. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  THOMAS.  OF  STOCKHOLM. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  population,  prod- 
acts,  industries,  and  trade  of  Sweden,  together  with  Sweden's  trade  with  the 
United  States  and  the  opportunity  for  a  line  of  direct  American  steamers: 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  almost  exclusively  of  pure  Scandinavian 
stock.  Probably  no  other  civilized  country  is  inhabited  by  so  unmixed  a 
race.  True,  there  are  settled  in  the  Kingdom  19,000  Finns,  6,400  Lapj^s, 
and  some  3,000  Jews;  but  these  and  what  few  others  there  may  be  of  foreign 
blood,  all  put  together,  form  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  a  cold  climate,  hard  soil,  and  large  emigration,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  steadily  increases.  On  December  31,  1800,  Sweden 
numbered  2,347,303  inhabitants;  on  December  31,  1889,  the  population 
had  increased  to  4,774,409,  having  more  than  doubled  during  the  eighty- 
nine  years  of  the  present  century. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  Swedish  emigration,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  very  large.  American  statistics  show  that  in  the  dec- 
ade i88o-'89  Sweden  contributed  to  the  United  States  over  400,000  of  her 
people,  nearly  1  per  cent,  a  year ;  yet,  during  the  same  ten  years,  she  in- 
creased, in  round  numbers,  200,000  souls.  And  this  total  of  600,000  for 
the  decade  just  ended  is  all  the  natural  increase  of  the  race,  foj  the  total  im- 
migration from  all  the  outside  world  into  Sweden  is  small  andjclocs  not  equal 
the  emigration  out  of  it  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  Swedes  dwelling  in  the  country,  on  farmland  in  villages, 
is  comparatively  very  great.  At  the  close  of  1889  there  were  3,890,667  peo- 
ple living  in  the  country  and  only  883,742,  or  about  18^  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population,  dwelling  in  all  the  cities.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  cities 
are  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  the  desire  for  city  life  that 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  all  other  nations  is  slowly  making  itself 
felt  even  in  good,  old-fashioned  Sweden.  There  are  but  two  large  cities  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  these  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others — Stock- 
holm, with  a  population  of  243,500,  and  Gothenberg,  with  102,782,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1889.    No  other  city  possesses  50,000  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  noteworthy  preponderance  of  females  in  Sweden.  The  sta- 
tistics of  1889  show  143,669  more  females  than  males,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  every  1,000  of  the  male  sex  there  are  to  be  found  1,062  of  the  female  sex. 
And  this  disproportion  was  even  greater  in  former  times.  In  the  year  1750, 
the  earliest  year  for  which  such  statistics  are  given,  there  were  1,124  females 
to  every  1,000  males,  a  greater  disparity  than  can  be  found  in  the  records  of 
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any  other  land.  The  Swedes  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  the  continued 
foreign  wars  waged  by  Sweden  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  in  which  the  gallant  little  Kingdom  gained 
great  glory,  but  lost  the  flower  of  her  sons.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  emigration  has  also  contributed  to  keep  up  this  inequality  of  the 
sexes,  since  for  every  842  females  there  are  1,000  males,  on  the  average, 
among  the  Swedish  emigrants. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Of  the  170,700  geographical  square  miles  which  form  the  total  area  of 
Sweden,  no  less  than  15,000  square  miles  (one-twelfth)  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  are  covered  with  lakes.  Four  of  these — Venern,  Vettern,  Maelar, 
and  Hjelmaren— are  great  inland  seas,  navigated  by  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  largest,  Lake  Venern,  is  the  third  in  Europe  and  covers  2,150  square 
miles. 

Sweden  is  not  only  a  land  of  lakes;  it  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  forest. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  country,  exclusive  of  lakes,  is,  in  round  numbers, 
156,700  square  miles  in  extent.  Of  this,  no  less  than  69,500  square  miles 
are  covered  with  woods,  giving  a  forest  area  equal  to  over  44  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  dry  land  surface. 

An  additional  area  of  68,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  44  per  cent,  more, 
is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  consisting  of  fjcld,  rock,  extensive  morasses, 
fens,  and  swamps.  Thus  nearly  88  per  cent,  of  the  dry  land  of  Sweden  is 
to-day  forest,  fjeldy  or  fen.  Indeed,  exact  statistics  show  that  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  vast  forest-covered,  rock-bound  surface  of  Sweden  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  fact  and  one  other — that  the  entire  country  is  so 
far  north  that  all  farming  is  impossible  within  the  same  parallels  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  America — it  is  surely  astonishing  to  learn  that  the  great, 
dominating  pursuit  of  the  Swedes  is  agriculture.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
agricultural  products  of  Sweden  are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  her  own  peo- 
ple, and,  furthermore,  leave  a  surplus  for  export  in  ordinary  years. 

The  grain  and  pod  crops  of  Sweden  for  the  year  1890  are  alone  estimated 
to  be  worth  no  less  than  $76,400,000  and  the  potato  crop  at  $15,400,000 
additional,  giving  a  total  of  nearly  $92,000,000;  and  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  potato  crop  is  much  below  the  average,  being  valued  at  $5,400,000 
less  than  that  of  1889. 

More  than  half  the  land  seeded  with  grain  is  given  up  to  oats,  and  that 
cereal  now  forms  more  than  one-half  in  bulk  of  the  grain  crop.  Rye  and 
barley  are  next  in  importance,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
wheat  is  raised.  Although  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  crop,  rye  is  yet  the 
chief  staple  for  food.  The  Swedes,  however,  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
raise  oats.  This  they  export  in  large  quantities,  chiefly  to  England,  and 
Import  rye,  principally  from  Russia,  profiting  by  the  exchange.    The  aver- 
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age  yearly  export  of  oats  for  the  last  five  years  was,  in  round  numbers, 
200,000  tons  and  the  import  of  rye  150,000  tons. 

In  like  manner  Sweden  makes  an  exchange  for  her  own  benefit  in  the 
article  of  pork,  sending  her  young  swine  to  the  English  market,  where  they 
command  a  high  price,  and  importing  the  more  nourishing  American  pork, 
chiefly  sides,  in  large  quantities  and  at  much  cheaper  rates. 

In  the  olden  time  the  Kingdom  always  produced  sufficient  cereals  for  her 
own  people.  The  great  wars  of  conquest,  however,  which  Sweden  carried 
on  for  generations  so  drained  the  country  of  tillers  of  the  soil  that  about  the 
year  1650  Sweden  became  a  grain-importing  country.  This  condition  con- 
tinued for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  or  down  to  1820,  when  Sweden 
again  raised  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption.  In  1840,  with  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  farming  and  the  application  of  improved  methods,  the  Kingdom 
began  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export.  Sweden  then  continued  a  grain- 
exporting  land  till  1880,  a  period  of  forty  years;  but  since  that  year  the  sta- 
tistics show  a  surplus  of  imports  over  exports  in  the  grain  trade. 

This,  however,  does  not  prove  a  shrinkage  in  agricultural  products ;  the 
reverse  is,  in  fact,  the  rase;  it  simply  tends  to  show  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  farming.  The  Swedes  of  late  years  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion more  to  dairying  and  to  raising  cattle  and  horses,  for  which  bram  hes  of 
agriculture  Sweden  is  peculiarly  adapted  from  the  excellent  quality  of  grass 
in  her  fields  and  pastures. 

In  1889  Sweden  exported  butter  to  the  value  of  nearly  $7,500,000,  live 
animals — chiefly  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine — worth  $2,600,000,  pork 
worth  $1,200,000,  besides  beef,  eggs,  and  cheese  valued  at  $160,000  addi- 
tional, making  a  total  export  of  nearly  $11,500,000  in  animals  and  their 
products.  So  that  although  Sweden  is  to-day,  and  seems  likely  to  continue 
to  be,  a  grain-importing  country,  yet,  taking  the  products  of  agriculture  as 
a  whole,  she  raises  sufficient  for  her  own  people  and  has  a  surplus  for  export. 

Besides  the  products  of  agriculture,  Sweden  exported  in  1889  fish  (fresh 
and  salt)  to  the  value  of  $4,500,000.  Although  Sweden  has  put  only  8  jicr 
cent,  of  her  territory  under  the  plow,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  this  small  percent- 
age, reduced  to  acres,  gives  us  a  very  resectable  figure. 

Sweden  possesses  8,027,000  acres  of  cultivated  land.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  country  is  exceptionally  rich  in  natural  meadows,  the  total  area  of  which 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  4,329,000  acres,  or  4.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
land  surface. 

But  over  and  above  all  else  is  this  vital  fact,  that  nature,  as  if  to  compen- 
sate for  the  hard  soil  and  arctic  position  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  has 
granted  it  a  climate  softer  and  milder  than  she  has  given  to  any  other  north- 
ern land  and  rendered  agriculture  possible  up  to,  and  even  fay  beyond,  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

On  the  west,  or  Norwegian,  coast  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  effects  of 
the  Gulf-stream  are  most  felt,  rye  ripens  up  to  690  north  latitude  and  bo'.H 
barley  and  oats  up  to  700.    In  those  high  latitudes  it  has  been  noticed"  U»4t 
No.  125  5. 
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barley  is  ready  for  the  sickle  in  ninety  days  after  sowing,  the  exact  time  re- 
quired in  the  south  of  France.  Doubtless  the  continuous  light,  night  as  well 
as  day,  helps  to  ripen  the  grain,  and  it  is  also  said  to  give  it  a  greater  percent- 
age of  starch. 

Small  farms  are  the  rule  in  Sweden,  and  the  Swedish  peasant  generally 
owns  the  soil  he  tills.  This  ownership  naturally  begets  contentment,  and  is 
largely  the  reason  why  such  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  are  still  satisfied 
with  a  country  life  and  that  Sweden  is  still  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
"an  honest  yeomanry — its  country's  pride." 

Of  the  entire  arable  land  of  Sweden,  more  than  66  per  cent,  is  divided 
into  farms  whose  cultivated  area  is  between  5  and  50  acres  each  and  more 
than  23  per  cent,  into  little  homesteads  where  the  farmer  tills  less  than  5 
acres.  The  number  of  farms  where  between  50  and  250  acres  are  put  under 
the  plow  comprises  only  about  9  per  cent.,  and  great  estates  of  more  than  250 
acres  of  tillage  less  than  1  per  cent.,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  Kingdom. 

LUMBER. 

Next  after  agriculture  the  two  great  products  of  Sweden  are  wood  and 
iron.  These  are  her  two  chief  exports  as  well,  and  it  is  with  wood  and  iron 
that  Sweden  chiefly  purchases  whatever  she  needs  or  wishes  of  the  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  the  great  world  beyond  the  fjords. 

And  surely  a  nation  may  be  accounted  fortunate  that  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  these  two  great  staples.  They  will  always  be  in  demand,  for  they 
are  two  of  the  prime  necessities  of  civilizx'd  life.  Of  these  two  grand  ex- 
ports, wood  ranks  easily  first. 

The  vast  Swedish  Norrland  and  the  great  central  portion  of  the  country, 
also,  are  still  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  great  black  forest,  consisting 
largely  of  pine  and  spruce. 

The  general  trend  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  as  it  stretches  away 
toward  the  pole,  is  north-northeast.  The  lofty  field  plateau,  which  lies  along 
the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  which  is  happily  called 
"Kolen"  (the  keel) — the  maritime  Scandinavians  likening  their  country  to  a 
boat  turned  bottom  up — has  the  same  north-northeast  direction. 

From  this  high  fjcld,  and  often  not  far  from,  though  high  above,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  rise  numerous  rivers,  which,  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  course 
down  the  gradual  incline  of  the  peninsula  and  at  right  angles  with  its  longest 
axis,  broadening  frequently  into  long  lakes,  which  once  were  fjords  of  the 
sea,  and  anon  plunging  in  fosses  down  the  rocky  barriers  between,  at  last  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Among  these  rivers  are  theTornea,  Kalix,  Luloa,  Pitea,  Skelleftea,  Umea, 
Angerman,  Indals,  Ljusne,  Ljungan,  and  Dal-Elf.  They  all  lie  to  the  north 
of  Stockholm,  nearly  all  in  Norrland. 

Upon  this  enormous  water-shed  stand  the  chief  timber  forests.  Along 
all  these  rivers  and  many  smaller  ones  and  their  tributaries  are  carried  on 
extensive  lumbering  operations. 
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Every  fall  the  Swedish  lumbermen  go  into  the  woods,  just  as  our  lumber- 
men do  in  Maine,  Michigan,  or  Minnesota.  They  fell  the  trees,  haul  the 
logs  to  the  banks  of  the  river  or  brook  all  winter  long,  and  in  the  spring 
drive  the  logs  down  the  streams  to  the  mills  near  the  gulf.  At  the  mouth  of 
most  rivers  is  a  town,  which  usually  takes  its  name,  as  it  does  its  business 
and  prosperity,  from  the  river.  Here  are  large  saw-mills,  with  both  steam  and 
water  power — some  of  them  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  iron — equal  in  both 
buildings  and  machinery  to  any  lumber  mills  in  the  world.  Here  the  logs 
are  sawed  principally  into  deals,  battens,  and  boards,  which  are  piled  up  in 
vast  squares  that  almost  conceal  the  town  as  you  approach  from  seaward. 

And  here  is  a  lively  commerce  summer  and  fall  all  along  the  Bothnian 
gulf.  Ships,  both  steam  and  sail,  lie  thickly  along  the  quays,  taking  on 
board  the  lumber,  which  they  carry  away  to  England  (where  it  competes 
largely  with  lumber  from  our  Northern  States  and  Canada),  to  France,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  also  to  Brazil,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  remote  Australia.  Thirty  years  ago  many  a  stately  Ameri- 
can ship,  clipper  built  and  lofty  sparred,  sailed  up  the  Baltic  and  took  part 
in  this  trade;  but  our  flag  has  disappeared  from  the  Baltic  now.  May  the 
time  not  be  distant  when  it  shall  wave  again  both  here  and  on  every  sea! 

South  of  Stockholm  lumber  operations  are  conducted  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coast,  and  there  is  a  noteworthy  export  from  Gothenburg,  most  of 
which  comes  from  the  grand  Klar-Elf,  which  flows  into  Lake  Venern.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  lumber  is  cut  and  sawed  in  Norrland  and  85  per  cent,  of 
Sweden's  lumber  export  comes  from  north  of  her  capital  city. 

The  vast  Bothnian  lumbering  district  extends  from  the  head  of  the  gulf 
down  to  the  port  of  Gefle.  This  city  lies  north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  85  per  cent,  of  Swedish  lumber  is  cut 
and  shipped  from  places  north  of  the  latitude  of  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland. 

The  lumber  trade  has  been  pursued  upon  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  for 
centuries.  Timber  was  exported  from  Sweden  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  at  least  as  early  as  1546,  and  Milton  speaks  of  "the  tallest  pine  hewn 
on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral." 

In  1659  the  far-seeing  Swedish  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  called  the  Swedish 
forests  **  the  most  precious  gems  of  the  realm." 

But  it  is  only  within  the  present  century,  and,  in  fact,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  the  Swedish  timber  trade  has  assumed  any  thing  like  its  present 
importance.  Strangely  enough,  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  timber  product 
of  Sweden,  except  for  the  Crown  forests.  Statistics  of  the  lumber  exported, 
however,  are  easily  obtained,  and  these  show  that  this  trade  has  reached 
colossal  proportions. 

The  average  export  of  unmanufactured  lumber  from  Sweden  for  the  years 
i88i-'85  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of  $25, 864,000  annually  and  formed 
about  40  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Kingdom. 

Sweden's  lumber  export  consists  chiefly  of  sawed  stuff,  four-fifths  being 
deals,  battens,  and  boards.   The  re  niainder  is  principally  squared  timber, 
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usually  hewn;  spruce  logs,  used  for  piling  in  Holland;  yards  and  booms  in 
England,  and  masts  of  fishing  craft  in  Scotland  and  France;  and  pit  props 
(short  small  logs  3  to  7  inches  in  diameter  and  3  to  9  feet  long),  used  for 
propping  up  the  rock  strata  of  coal  mines  in  England. 

Sweden  also  exports  manufactures  of  wood  to  an  annual  value  of  about 
$4,500,000. 

The  production  of  wood  pulp  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  Sweden  of 
late  years.  It  is  made  chiefly  from  spruce,  and  that  manufactured  by  the 
sulphate  process  is  highly  esteemed  and  meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  wood  pulp  is  consumed  at  home;  yet  in  1885  16,000 
tons  were  exported  and  in  1889  the  export  had  increased  to  more  than  52,000 
tons.    The  greater  part  goes  to  England,  Denmark,  and  the  United  States. 

Swedish  lumber  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  trees,  growing  so  far  north, 
increase  but  a  trifle  each  year.  The  annual  rings  are  consequently  very 
narrow  and  compact,  and  this  gives  the  wood  a  very  fine  grain ;  but  this 
very  fact  also  renders  it  a  long  process  for  the  Swedish  forests,  when  once  cut 
over,  to  reproduce  themselves. 

The  Crown  forests. — How  long  the  present  rate  of  cutting  can  continue  is 
a  question  of  grave  importance,  not  only  to  Sweden,  but  to  the  countries  to 
which  she  sends  her  lumber,  and  also  to  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
whose  own  lumber  meets  in  the  Swedish  product  its  greatest  competitor  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The  opinion  very  generally  obtains  that  the 
amount  of  lumber  now  cut  largely  exceeds  the  growth  of  the  forests  and  must 
at  no  distant  day  result  in  a  diminishing  annual  havest  of  Sweden's  greatest 
export. 

In  forming  this  opinion,  however,  I  think  there  is  one  important  factor 
that  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration— the  Crown  forests. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  wooded  area  of  Sweden,  or  14,300,000 
acres,  belongs  to  the  Crown.  This  is  valued  at  $13,588,000,  nearly  $1  an 
acre,  and  in  1888  yielded  a  net  income  of  $335,000. 

These  royal  timber  preserves  are  managed  with  scrupulous  care.  All 
Sweden  is  divided  into  forest  districts,  and  these  in  turn  into  revir.  Each 
district  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  forest  inspector,  and  each  revir 
is  guarded  by  a  forest  ranger  and  a  number  of  under-keepers. 

These  not  only  keep  strict  watch  against  trespassers,  but  even  as  the  royal 
officers  of  England  ranged  the  Maine  woods  prior  to  our  revolution  and 
marked  with  the  "broad  arrow"  the  lofty  pines  that  should  be  cut  as  masts 
for  the  navies  of  old  England,  so  now  the  Swedish  keepers  go  through  the 
Swedish  Crown  woods  and  mark  every  tree  they  deem  ripe  for  the  ax;  and 
these  trees  thus  marked,  and  only  these,  are  permitted  to  be  felled. 

The  Crown  forests  are  managed,  in  fact,  on  the  principle  that  the  increase 
alone  may  be  cut,  and  that  the  forest  itself— the  capital  stock,  so  to  speak— 
shall  stand  forever  on  all  Crown  lands  unsuitable  for  cultivation.  Further- 
more, the  Government  has  entered  upon  an  extensive  and  practical  system  of 
planting  forests  upon  desolate  and  uncultivated  areas. 
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These  excellent  official  measures  have  also  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
owners  of  the  private  forests,  especially  upon  the  larger  proprietors,  many  of 
whom  are  now  managing  their  timber  lands  as  permanent  sources  of  income. 

It  is  my  judgment,  therefore,  that  the  vast  forests  of  Sweden  will  be  pre- 
served and  maintained  substantially  as  they  stand  to-day,  and  that  Sweden's 
lumber  export — her  greatest  source  of  income — will  be  kept  up  and  kept  good 
throughout  an  indefinite  future. 

IRON. 

The  second  grand  export  of  Sweden  is  iron.  Swedish  iron  is  celebrated 
the  world  over ;  no  better  has  ever  been  produced.  It  is  soft,  ductile,  and 
tough  and  possesses  great  pliability  and  textile  strength.  For  centuries 
Swedish  iron  has  furnished  the  civilized  world  with  the  raw  material  for  the 
best  tools  and  weapons,  the  most  elastic  springs,  the  finest  drawn  wire,  and 
the  most  pliant  nails  for  riveting  and  clinching. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  said  there  was  not  a  horseshoe  nail  driven  in  the 
United  States  that  was  not  made  of  Swedish  iron.  The  saying  was  true  at 
the  time,  though  to-day  the  discovery  of  better  ores  in  America  and  the 
application  of  improved  methods  of  smelting  have  enabled  us  to  replace  to 
some  extent  the  Swedish  iron  with  our  own. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  cold  Swedish  iron  can  be  bent  and  coiled  and 
twisted  without  breaking.  I  think  every  one  who  visited  our  great  world's 
exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  will  recollect,  not  only  the  Swedish 
school-house  and  the  life-like  groups  of  statuary  representing  Swedish  peas- 
ants, but  also  the  tall  stands  of  Swedish  iron  bars,  and  how  they  were  twisted 
and  tied  in  bow-knots  and  bent  into  serpent's  coils  and  contorted  into  every 
conceivable  shape  without  a  break  appearing.  I  have  heard  of  a  Swedish 
steam-ship  that  in  the  fog  ran  full  speed  into  an  upright  rock  cliff.  The 
bow  was  turned  round  and  round  into  a  spiral  by  the  shock,  but  not  a  plate 
of  Swedish  iron  was  broken  or  cracked ;  the  ship  recoiled  without  a  leak,  and 
went  on  her  way  rejoicing. 

The  exc  ellence  of  the  Swedish  iron  depends  partly  upon  the  fineness  of 
the  ore,  most  of  it  being  free  from  both  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and  partly 
uj>on  the  superior  manner  of  smelting.  All  Swedish  iron  is  smelted  with 
charcoal,  which  is  comparatively  cheap,  as  the  forests  grow  upon  the  iron 
beds. 

The  supply  of  iron  ore  in  Sweden  in  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is 
found  all  over  the  country.  It  not  only  occurs  in  thick  strata  in  the  rock, 
but  forms  a  large  part  of  the  bulk  of  great  mountains  in  various  portions  of 
the  Kingdom. 

The  largest  of  these  iron  mountains  is  Gellivare,  situated  in  the  Swedish 
lapland  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  The  ore  occurs  here  chiefly  in  four  gi- 
gantic strata  and  covers  so  large  an  area  that  it  is  estimated  that  if  only  1 
meter  (3.28  feet)  in  depth  is  taken  out  a  year  the  yield  would  be  943,600 
tons,  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  now  produced  by  all  the  mines  in  Sweden. 
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This  GelHvare  ore  is  also  very  rich,  containing  no  less  than  70  per  cent, 
of  iron.  Much  of  it,  however,  contains  apatite,  and  in  such  large  quantities 
that  the  question  of  turning  to  account  the  phosphoric  arid  held  in  this 
mineral  is  seriously  entertained. 

A  railroad  has  just  been  built  and  is  being  put  in  running  order  from 
Lilies,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  iron  deposits  of  Gelli 
vare.    The  distance  from  the  gulf  to  the  mountain  by  rail  is  190  kilometers, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  large  shipments  of  ore  will  soon  take  place  both 
to  England  and  Germany. 

At  the  present  time  iron  is  chiefly  mined  in  central  Sweden,  87  per  cent, 
of  the  ore  being  broken  in  the  four  provinces  of  Orebro,  Kopparberg,  Vest- 
manland,  and  Vermland,  which  lie  together,  forming  one  compact  area  just 
north  of  the  four  great  Swedish  lakes.  The  best  iron  of  all,  however,  is 
found  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  this  area.  It  comes  from  the  celebrated 
Dannemora  mines,  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Upsala,  where  the  old 
Walloon  refining  process  is  still  exclusively  employed  and  is  tenaciously 
adhered  to,  chiefly  as  a  guaranty  to  the  buyer  that  the  iron  really  is  from 
Dannemora. 

The  number  of  iron  mines  in  Sweden  is  extraordinary.  In  1889  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  worked,  employing  6,278  laborers 
and  producing  983,609  tons  of  ore.  Most  of  the  ore  was  smelted  within  the 
Kingdom,  the  small  amount  of  118,573  tons  only  having  been  exported. 

The  same  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  blast-furnaces  in  opera 
tion.  Here  the  ore  was  smelted,  producing  416,043  tons  of  pig-iron,  to 
gether  with  4,622  tons  of  castings,  which  were  run  directly  from  the  furnaces. 

From  these  pigs  were  refined  226,000  tons  of  blooms  and  136,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  ingots,  the  latter  by  either  the  Bessemer  or  Martin  process. 

From  these  blooms  and  ingots,  in  turn,  there  were  hammered  out  or  rolled 
275,000  tons  of  bar-iron  ;  2,000  tons  of  steel  were  also  manufactured  by  the 
old  methods,  and  there  were  produced,  in  addition,  74,000  tons  of  plates, 
nails,  rails,  and  other  articles.  A  small  amount  was  exported  without  further 
refining. 

In  the  various  iron-works  of  the  country  there  were  employed  in  1889  no 
less  than  23,051  laborers. 

Of  bar-iron  alone  there  was  exported  in  the  same  year  over  200,000  tons, 
while  the  value  of  unmanufactured  metals — almost  exclusively  iron — exported 
from  Sweden  at  the  present  time  reaches,  in  round  numbers,  $9,000,000  an 
nually. 

Manufactures  of  iron. — Sweden  is  not  content  with  manufacturing  the 
rougher  forms  of  iron  alone.  She  builds  excellent  iron  steam-ships  of  the 
finest  quality.  There  are  several  iron  ship-building  works  in  different  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  but  the  largest  is  located  at  Motala,  on  the  Gota  Canal. 
These  works  have  also  a  branch  at  Lindholmen,  in  Gothenberg. 

Nearly  all  the  steam-boats  plying  on  Swedish  waters  are  built  within  the 
Kingdom,  and  Sweden  also  sells  steam-ships  to  other  countries,  notably  tc 
Russia,  Finland,  Germany,  and  South  America. 
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The  Swedes  excel  chiefly  in  building  ships  of  medium  and  small  size 
and  I  think  nowhere  in  the  world  are  produced  such  light,  graceful,  swift, 
and  serviceable  steam  launches  as  are  turned  out  in  Sweden  and  you  see 
plying  everywhere  round  about  Stockholm,  Gothenberg,  and  other  Swedish 
cities. 

The  Swedes  have  also  become  very  skillful  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
The  town  of  Eskilstuna,  lying  not  far  from  the  western  end  of  Malar  lake, 
is  now  widely  known — and  deservedly,  too — as  "the  Sheffield  of  Sweden." 
Here  are  situated  a  dozen  or  more  factories,  which  turn  out  the  finest  cutlery 
and  tools.  Eskilstuna  razors,  penknives,  and  scissors  are  well  known  and 
highly  prized  in  almost  every  country  of  the  globe. 

And  I  must  not  forget  the  "separator,"  an  invention  of  Dr.  de  Laval,  of 
Stockholm,  for  sej)arating  cream  from  milk.  This  machine  has,  in  truth,  rev- 
olutionized dairying.  Separators  are  manufactured  in  Stockholm  and  ex- 
ported to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES. 

Among  the  many  other  manufactures  of  Sweden,  I  think,  none  are  more 
famous  than  her  matches.  The  export  of  Swedish  matches  in  some  years 
reaches  15,000  tons,  and  they  are  liberally  distributed  broadcast  over  the 
whole  world. 

Of  the  remaining  exports  of  Sweden,  may  be  mentioned  paper  and  the 
manufactures  thereof,  tar,  granite  for  building  purposes,  paving  stones,  calf- 
skins, and  the  hides  of  reindeer. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1889  were  valued,  in  round  numbers,  at  $81,000,- 
000,  the  imports  for  the  same  year  amounting  to  $101,000,000,  giving  a  total 
trade  of  $182,000,000,  with  an  apparent  adverse  balance  of  $20,000,000. 

The  imports  of  Sweden  consist  chiefly  of  grain  (largely  rye,  wheat,  and 
maize),  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  spirits,  wines,  herring,  hides  and  skins, 
coffee,  machines,  mineral  oils  (petroleum),  sugar,  coal,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
woolen  goods. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  exports  of  Sweden  go  to  Great  Britain,  the  bulk  of 
the  remaining  half  to  France,  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  and  Finland,  these  countries  standing  in  relative  importance  in 
the  order  named.  The  direct  export  to  other  countries  is  comparatively 
small.  But  Great  Britain  does  not  consume  all  of  the  products  she  receives 
from  Sweden.  A  great  portion  is  transshipped  and  forwarded  to  other  na- 
tions. England  thus  stands  as  a  middle-man,  or  distributor  of  Swedish  goods, 
and  no  doubt  understands  well  how  to  make  a  judicious  profit  out  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

SWEDISH  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  Americans  the  trade  of  Sweden  with  the  United  States  will  no  doubt 
be  the  most  interesting  chapter  of  Swedish  commerce.    This  trade  has  been 
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for  many  years  of  respectable  proportions,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ob- 
tain any  definite  information  of  its  volume  or  value. 

The  American  statistics,  to  which  I  have  had  access,  give  the  total  of  our 
imports  and  exports  to  Sweden  and  Norway  together  in  the  lump,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  distinguish  Sweden's  part  therein.  Furthermore,  our 
statistics  do  not  embrace  one-third  part  of  the  American  products  which  an- 
nually are  imported  into  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

The  Swedish  official  statistics  give  but  two  articles  of  any  importance  as 
exported  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States — iron  and  wood  pulp — and  the 
total  value  of  these  exports  in  1889  is  estimated  at  only  $348,000.  Of  course, 
it  is  evident  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Swedish-American  trade  that 
these  figures  represent  but  a  portion  of  Sweden's  exports  to  the  United  States. 
The  explanation  is  that  the  Swedish  statistics  credit  to  each  foreign  country 
those  goods,  and  only  those,  that  are  exported  directly  to  that  country.  Thus, 
if  a  steamer  sail  from  Sweden  to  England,  all  goods  on  board  are  accounted 
for  in  the  statistics  as  exports  to  England,  when,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  des- 
tination of  a  large  part  of  the  cargo  may  be  the  United  States  or  some  other 
land. 

The  same  is  true  of  imports.  If  a  ship  arrive  in  a  Swedish  port  from 
Germany,  for  instance,  all  the  cargo  discharged  is  written  down  as  imported 
from  Germany,  although  it  may  consist  in  large  part  of  cotton,  pork,  or  sole- 
leather  from  the  United  States. 

The  Swedish  statistics  of  the  American  trade,  therefore,  embrace  only 
those  goods  passing  between  the  two  countries  in  ships  sailing  directly  from 
one  to  the  other.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  merchandise  exchanged  be- 
tween us  is  shipped  on  steamers  of  established  lines  that  sail  to  England,  Ger- 
many, or  Denmark,  where  it  is  transshipped  in  transitu',  and  it  is  these 
countries,  and  not  the  United  States,  that  are  credited  with  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  trade.  There  is,  fortunately,  one  way  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate data  upon  Sweden's  exports  to  the  United  States,  and  that  is  from  the 
invoices  sworn  to  before  American  consuls  in  Sweden,  for  these  invoices 
embrace  all  goods  sent  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  indirectly  as  well 
as  directly,  where  the  value  of  the  shipment  exceeds  $100.  By  the  polite- 
ness of  our  consuls  I  have  been  furnished  with  this  data,  whic^i  I  have  en- 
deavored to  compile  into  readable  form. 

The  great  dominating  export  of  Sweden  to  the  United  States  is  iron. 
This  one  great  staple  forms  now,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  three-fourths  in 
value  of  Sweden's  entire  export  to  our  country.  While  the  Swedish  statist- 
ics give  the  export  of  iron  to  the  United  States  for  1889  at  only  4,521  tons, 
worth  $131,000,  the  returns  from  the  American  consuls  show  that  Sweden 
actually  sent  us  no  less  than  64,389  tons  in  that  year;  that  is  to  say,  for 
every  ton  of  iron  shipped  directly  there  were  13  tons  forwarded  us  via  other 
countries. 

These  64,389  tons  of  iron  were  valued  in  Sweden  at  $2,142,472,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  bar  and  rod  iron,  rivet  wire,  nail  rods,  and  steel  castings, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  pig-iron,  blooms,  and  ingots. 
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As  a  purchaser  of  Swedish  iron,  the  United  States  stands  second  only  to 
Great  Britain,  and,  as  for  all  other  powers,  we  take  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  any  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  (1889)  Sweden  also  shipped  to  the  United  States 
8,046  tons  of  wood  pulp,  worth  $284,061.  This  is  used  in  making  paper, 
and,  of  course,  competes  with  the  product  of  our  own  forests  in  our  own 
markets. 

We,  furthermore,  bought  of  Sweden  $85,277  worth  of  her  matches  for 
our  smokers;  separators  to  the  value  of  $20,618  for  our  dairies,  besides 
$22,683  worth  of  other  machinery;  keen  cutting  knives  and  razors  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $7,000,  calf-skins  worth  $6,000,  and  filtering  paper 
worth  $2,000.  We  also  received  from  Sweden  more  than  $10,000  worth  of 
Swedish  books.  These  all  find  their  way  to  our  Swedish  fellow-citizens, 
who  still  cherish  a  love  for  fatherland,  its  language  and  literature. 

Besides  this,  Sweden  sent  us  smaller  quantities  of  porcelain  and  silver 
spoons  for  our  tables,  leather  jackets  for  our  sportsmen,  herring  and  anchovies 
for  Swedish  smorgasborden  in  the  New  World,  and  Swedish  punch,  whisky, 
and  |)orter  for  our  Scandinavian  immigrants. 

The  total  export  of  Sweden  to  the  United  States  for  the  yaar  1S89,  as 
gleaned  from  the  consular  records,  was  valued  at  $2,787,000.  This  sum  is 
eight  times  greater  than  that  given  in  the  Swedish  statistics,  and  proves  that 
only  one-eighth  part  of  the  goods  Sweden  sends  us  comes  in  ships  that  sail 
directly  from  Sweden,  while  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  Swedish  export  to 
the  United  States  are  transshipped  en  route  in  foreign  ports. 

And  even  the  consular  figures  do  not  give  us  the  whole  truth,  for  we 
must  add  to  them  all  goods  sent  in  shipments  of  less  than  $100  each,  aU 
books  and  merchandise  sent  by  mail,  as  well  as  the  vast  amount  of  clothing, 
bedding,  utensils,  and  other  goods  carried  into  America  by  forty  thousand 
Swedish  immigrants. 

But  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  for  Americans  to  know  what  Sweden 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Taking  the  same  year  (1889),  we  find  the 
Swedish  statistics  give  the  total  value  of  this  import  at  $1,582,115.  But 
Sweden's  import  from  our  country  of  either  one  of  the  three  staples — cotton, 
petroleum,  or  sole-leather — was  alone  greater  than  this  total,  so  much  larger 
is  the  indirect  than  the  direct  trade. 

Sweden's  importation  of  petroleum  brings  up  an  interesting  question. 
When  I  first  visited  Sweden,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  a  farmer's  or  fisherman's  cottage  in  the  land  that  was  not  lighted, 
when  the  nights  were  dark,  with  American  petroleum.  Since  then  the  Rus- 
sian mineral  oil  has  been  introduced  into  the  country  and  has  entered  into 
active  competition  with  the  American. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  country  in  Europe  where  the  Russian  oil  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  ours,  it  would  seem  to  be  Sweden,  which  lies  alongside 
Russia,  but  is  separated  from  the  United  States  by  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.    The  Swedish  market  is  worth  striving  for,  too,  for  in  no 
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civilized  country  are  the  winter  nights  longer  and  the  need  of  artificial 
illumination  greater  than  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

It  is  especially  gratifying,  therefore,  to  learn  that  to-day,  after  years  of 
rivalry,  the  Russian  oil  has  made  so  little  inroad  that  at  least  94  per  cent, 
of  the  petroleum  consumed  in  Sweden  is  the  product  of  our  country. 

Large  quantities  of  American  pork,  wheat,  and  maize  are  also  imported 
into  Sweden. 

American  pork  has,  in  fart,  become  a  necessity.  It  is  in  almost  univeral 
use  among  the  Swedish  laboring  classes.  They  prefer  it  to  the  hog  product 
of  any  other  country,  their  own  not  excepted,  and  will  not  consent  to  any 

substitute. 

Throughout  the  vast  Norrland  forests  in  every  lumber  camp  American 
pork  is  as  indispensable  an  article  of  diet  as  it  is  in  Maine  or  Michigan. 

Take  a  trip  on  any  steam  boat  in  Sweden.  Look  down  from  the  bridge 
upon  the  deck  passengers.  At  noon  time  you  will  see  many  a  one  lift  up 
the  lid  of  his  wooden  chest,  take  out  a  chunk  of  white  American  pork,  cut 
o(T  a  liberal  slice,  lay  it  carefully  on  a  disk  of  dark,  hard  rye  bread,  and  on 
this,  and  this  alone,  make  his  frugal  meal,  washing  it  down,  perhaps,  with  a 
pint  of  light  beer. 

And  Sweden's  imports  from  America  are  not  confined  to  the  great  staples. 
Any  American  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  Swedish  cities  and  looks  in  at 
the  shop  windows,  who  mingles  with  the  people,  goes  to  their  homes,  and  sees 
what  they  eat,  drink,  wear,  and  use,  will  be  convinced  that  Sweden  imports 
a  great  variety  of  American  goods  that  are  not  credited  to  America  in  any 
published  statistics. 

1  sent  out  one  day  for  a  lock  for  my  door.  "The  best  lock  you  can 
find,"  I  told  the  messenger;  and  he  obeyed  my  injunction  to  the  letter,  for 
he  came  back  with  a  Yale  lock  made  in  Connecticut. 

At  every  stationer's  you  find  our  handy  Eagle  lead-pencils. 

There  is  no  town  of  importance  in  Sweden  where  canned  lobsters  pac  ked 
by  the  Tortland  Packing  Company  are  not  sold,  and  its  Red  Star  brand  is 
often  seen  upon  the  Swedish  smorgasberden.  A  Stockholm  merchant  in- 
formed me  that  his  firm  imported  canned  lobsters  from  this  one  company  to 
a  value  of  more  than  $20,000  in  a  single  year. 

American  canned  corned  beef  is  to  be  had  everywhere  in  Sweden,  and 
you  will  find  in  all  grocery  stores  in  the  cities  a  good  assortment  of  American 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  notably  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries, 
plums,  corn,  and  tomatoes. 

Considerable  quantities  of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  are  consumed 
in  Sweden.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  imported  from  France,  and  are 
higher  priced  than  our  own.  A  little  push  and  pains  would  secure  a  largely 
increased  market  for  this  class  of  American  goods  in  Scandinavia. 

You  sometimes  come  upon  American  canned  chicken,  turkey,  oysters, 
and  prawns,  and  I  must  not  forget  American  honey  and  desiccated  apples 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  in  Sweden. 
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Our  corn-starch,  or  maizena,  is  a  special  favorite  with  the  Swedes,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  our  breakfast  cracked  oats  and  hominy. 

There  is  an  increasing  importation  of  American  flour  into  Sweden,  and 
you  may  see  loads  of  it  carted  through  the  streets  to  the  bakers.  It  is  con- 
tained in  large  brown  bags  that  hold  as  much  as  a  barrel,  and  is  usually 
stamped  "Minneapolis." 

Early  in  the  "eighties"  there  was  a  large  importation  of  American  apples. 
Our  red-cheeked  Baldwins  were  preferred,  and  "Amerikanska  applen"  was 
printed  on  all  the  bills  of  fare  at  hotels  and  restaurants.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  our  American  Baldwins  again  in  the  Stockholm  markets  in  the  fall  of 
1890. 

There  was  once  a  considerable  sale  in  Sweden  for  our  sewing  and  agri- 
cultural machines,  but  the  Swedes  have  learned  to  manufacture  such  articles 
themselves  and  to  control  their  home  market. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  in  many  of  the  Swedish  farmers'  houses  1  entered 
I  found  hanging  on  the  wall  an  American  clock,  frequently  embellished  with 
an  engraving  of  George  Washington.  At  present  round  nickel-plated 
clocks  with  an  alarm  on  top  may  be  seen  standing  in  rows  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, and  are  sold  everywhere  throughout  the  country. 

And,  last  of  all,  I  must  not  forget  the  thousand  and  one  little  articles  of 
daily  need  and  use  that  come  under  the  prolific  head  of  "  Yankee  notions." 
For  all  such  there  is  a  ftood  demand  and  ready  sale  in  Sweden. 

In  getting  at  the  amount  of  Sweden's  actual  imports  from  the  United 
States  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Gullberg,  actuary  of  the  royal 
central  statistical  bureau.  With  the  help  of  the  statistics  of  the  bureau,  and 
also  those  available  in  the  Royal  Kommerse  Kollegium,  we  have  sorted  out 
and  separated  the  American  goods  imported  into  Sweden  via  other  countries 
as  accurately  as  possible  and  added  these  to  Sweden's  direct  import  from 
the  United  States. 

Of  course,  these  figures  are  not,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be, 
exact ;  but  I  believe  they  are  approximately  correct,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they 
are  the  only  ones  ever  made  public  giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  volume 
of  our  trade  with  Sweden. 

According  to  our  computation  Sweden  imported  in  1889  the  following 
amounts  of  our  goods : 


Articles. 


Cotton  

Petroleum  

Sole-leather.. 





b2M  •  -»#-v 


Value. 


#',794,647 
»,7*>.»53 
1,846,867 

751,43° 
937,764 


Articles. 


Maize  

Clocks  and  parte  thereof.  

Other  articles,  chiefly  those  heretofore 
enumerated  


Total . 


Value. 


#23', 44" 
74,993 

1,998,968 


8,055,468 


This  total,  it  will  be  seen,  is  five  times  greater  than  the  Swedish  official 
figures,  showing  that  four-fifths  of  Sweden's  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  through  foreign  ports.  • 
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It  is  also  three  times  larger  than  our  total  export  to  both  Sweden  and 
Norway,  according  to  American  statistics,  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  United  States,  like  Sweden,  takes  into  account  only  the  direct  exj>ort  to 
each  foreign  land. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  grand  commerce  where  Sweden's  imports  from  the 
United  States  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  $8,000,000  and  her  exports  to 
$3,000,000  a  year. 

This  gives  a  total  Swedish-American  trade  of  $11,000,000  annually,  one, 
too,  which  is  greatly  to  our  advantage,  for  our  sales  are  three  times  t he- 
amount  of  our  purchases. 

A  LINE  OF  DIRECT  AMERICAN  STEAM-SHIPS. 

Such  is  our  trade  to-day — a  good  showing,  certainly,  for  our  commercial 
relations  with  this  little  country  so  far  away  up  toward  the  North  Pole. 

But  our  trade  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  what  it  might  easily  be  made 
to  be,  for  it  lacks  one  grand  factor — direct  steam  communication.  Let  ns 
glance  for  a  moment  at  the  channels  of  trade  and  travel  now  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  traveler  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden  usually  takes  one  of  the 
great  transatlantic  steamers  to  Liverpool;  thence  a  few  hours  by  rail  curies 
him  across  country  to  Hull,  on  the  east  coast  of  England  ;  embarking  here, 
a  voyage  of  two  days  takes  him  on  over  the  stormy  North  Sea,  past  the  windy 
Skaw,  on  the  northern  sandy  point  of  Denmark,  and  into  the  port  of  Gothen- 
berg,  Sweden.  One  may  leave  the  United  States  by  the  German  or  Belgian 
steamers,  and,  landing  at  Antwerp,  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  keep  on  by  rail  or 
boat  to  Copenhagen,  whence  a  steamer  will  ferry  him  across  the  sound  to 
Malmo,  Sweden,  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Some  ten  years  ago  the  Danish  Thingvalla  Steam-ship  Company  was 
founded.  The  steamers  of  this  line  ply  once  a  fortnight  between  Copenha- 
gen and  New  York,  so  that  we  may  also  sail  from  America  to  Copenhagen 
direct,  and  then,  changing  steamer,  cross  the  ferry  to  Sweden. 

The  great  bulk  of  traffic  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  passes 
over  the  first  of  these  routes,  that  is,  from  Gothenberg  over  the  North  Sea 
to  Hull,  thence  across  England  by  rail  to  Liverpool,  and  then  on  to  America 
by  an  Atlantic  steam-ship  ;  in  fact,  five-sixths  of  the  Swedish  emigrants  take 
this  route. 

Now,  these  are  all  good  lines,  and  each  one  of  them  has  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages ;  but  they  all  have  this  one  great  disadvantage  in  common,  that  all 
goods  taken  by  them  from  the  United  States  to  Sweden  must  be  discharged 
and  reloaded  at  a  foreign  port  in  transitu,  with  all  the  delay,  breakages, 
damages,  agencies,  leakages,  "eatages,"  custom-house  supervision,  and  an- 
noyances which  such  transshipment  is  sure  to  occasion.  Of  course,  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  goods  sent  from  Sweden  to  America  :  and,  furthermore, 
all  passengers  and  emigrants  from  cither  country  to  the  other,  together  with 
their  baggage,  must  be  likewise  transshipped. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  hindrances  and  inconveniences,  the  Swedish- 
American  commerce  has"  attained  the  goodly  proportions  we  have  enumer- 
ated— proportions  amply  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  to  justify  starting  a  line 
of  direct  steam-ships  between  the  two  countries. 

The  subject  is  not  new.  It  has  been  agitated  in  Sweden,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  ever  since  1863,  and  the  experiment  has  been  several  times  tried. 
It  was  first  attempted  in  1884.  Two  lines  of  steamers  were  started  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  one  sailing  from 
Gothenberg,  the  other  from  Stockholm,  and  touching  at  Malmo  and  Goth- 
enburg. Subsequently  another  line  was  started  from  Stettin  via  Gothenberg 
to  New  York,  and  other  direct  steamers  have  plied  intermittently.  But  these 
lines  have  one  and  all,  after  a  brief  struggle,  ceased  to  exist,  not  so  much 
from  want  of  patronage  as  because  the  rich  and  powerful  transatlantic  com- 
panies, in  combination  with  the  lines  from  Sweden  to  England  and  Germany, 
have  either  crowded  out  or  bought  up  the  new  companies. 

To-day  there  is  no  line  of  direct  steamers  between  Sweden  and  America, 
yet  $S, 000, 000  worth  of  American  goods  are  transported  from  the  United 
States  to  Sweden  annually.  And  as  for  return  cargoes,  let  us  look  a  moment 
at  only  two  of  the  exports  of  Sweden.  Immigrants  and  iron — yes,  blood  and 
iron,  in  very  truth — Sweden  sends  to  us,  and  in  what  magnificent  amounts! 
Forty  thousand  sons  and  daughters  of  her  people  and  64,000  tons  of  her  iron 
a  year.  Divide  them  among  a  fortnightly  line  of  steamers,  and  you  have 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  immigrants  and  nearly  2,500  tons  of  iron  for  every 
ship.  Is  not  this  trade,  or  any  considerable  portion  thereof,  a  prize  worth 
striving  for?  And  how  admirably  these  two  exports  are  adapted  to  and  com- 
plement each  other.  The  iron  ballasts  the  immigrant  ship;  the  immigrants 
enjoy  the  great  space  the  heavy  iron  leaves  vacant. 

The  attempts  for  direct  ships  have  hitherto  all  been  made  from  the  Euro- 
pean end  of  the  route.  Americans  are  now  on  the  alert  to  increase  the  for- 
eign market  for  our  goods.  We  have  determined,  also,  to  restore  our  flag  to 
its  old  trme  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

At  this  opportune  moment  I  desire  to  call  earnest  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  direct  line  of  American  steamers  from  our  country  to  Sweden.  A 
i;rand  commerce  already  existing  invites  our  ships,  and  they  will  develop  and 
increase  this  commerce  to  the  benefit  of  both  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

W.  W.  THOMAS,  Jr., 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Stockliolm,  January  i,  i8gi.  . 
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RE r OUT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  the  friends  of  the 
Government  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  in  these  colonics  have  been  very 
active  for  several  months  past  in  pushing  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  to  secure  a  subsidy  for  a  monthly  or  fortnightly  mail 
service  between  Vancouver's  Island,  B.  C,  and  these  colonies.  It  is  thought 
that  several  Canadian  officials  will  be  here  shortly  in  the  interest  of  the  said 
service.  A  cablegram  from  London,  under  date  of  the  18th  instant,  states 
that  a  subsidy  of  ,£165,000  has  l>een  granted  by  Canada  towards  the  pro- 
posed mail  service,  and  that  it  is  believed  Great  Britain  has  consented  to 
give  ^50,000,  and  that  the  colonics  will  be  asked  to  give  ,£35,000.  A 
cablegram  has  also  been  published  here  to  the  effect  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  will  introduce  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  a  deputation  of  the 
agents-general  for  Australasia  to  join  in  a  subsidy  for  the  new  line.  The 
newspapers  of  the  colonies,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  silent  about 
the  mailer.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  tone  of  the  journals  that  have 
touched  upon  the  subject  at  all,  that  there  is  little  sympathy  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people  for  the  movement,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  proposi- 
tion is  likely  to  encounter  opposition,  although  the  amount  asked  for  is  very 
small  when  compared  with  what  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
carrying  their  mails. 

It  is  said  by  the  friends  of  the  Canadian  railway  that  the  proposed  steam- 
ship line  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  large  trade  between  Canada 
and  Australia.  Now,  the  truth  is,  there  arc  very  few  things  in  Canada  that 
the  Australian  people  wa^nt  or  that  they  could  not  get  cheaper  and  better  in  the 
United  States;  and,  in  regard  to  the  export  trade  from  these  colonies  to 
Canada,  that,  I  think,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question,  at  least  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  population  of  Canada  is  too  small  to  create  a  demand  for 
wool  or  any  other  raw  product  of  Australia. 

All  things  considered,  the  proposed  undertaking  seems  more  like  a  men- 
ace to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  than  any  thing  else.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  trade  with  the  United  States  is  rapidly  and  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  bids  fair,  in  the  near  future,  to  swell  to  large  proportions,  and 
particularly  if  any  thing  like  reciprocity  could  be  established  between  the 
two  countries. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  elaborate  tables  I  prepared  on  this  subject, 
printed  in  Consular  Reports  No.  118,  that,  small  as  the  trade  is,  it  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  country,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  leaving  the  latter  out,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  all  other  countries  com- 
bined. In  the  remarks  accompanying  the  tables  I  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  th*  exact  condition  )f  the  trade  and  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
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of  its  further  development.  The  report,  together  with  others  that  I  have 
prepared  from  time  to  time,  show  how  anxious  the  colonies  are  to  trade  with 
us  and  to  cultivate  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  relations.  This  feeling 
appears  to  pervade  all  classes,  from  the  highest  officials  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zens. The  governor  of  New  South  Wales  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  pre 
micr,  cabinet  ministers,  mayor,  and  other  leading  officials  and  citizens  have 
for  many  years  past  united  with  the  Americans  in  Sydney  in  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  and 
exhibited  in  every  possible  way  the  great  interest  they  take  in  the  affairs  of 
our  country.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  the  most  conservative  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  loyal  to  the  British  Crown  of  any  of  the  colonial  jour- 
nals, has  repeatedly  in  its  editorial  columns  directed  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  here  to  bring  about  the  closest  ties  of 
commerce  and  friendship  between  Australasia  and  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  article  on  the  Vancouver  service,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended, 
it  says: 

Those  who  have  studied  the  later  development  of  political  feelings  in  these  colonies  will 
freely  recognize  that  in  some  points  our  sentiments  are  more  in  unison  with  those  of  America 
[meaning  the  United  States]  than  with  those  of  Canada;  but,  even  were  this  not  so,  the  case 
remains  that  there  are  hardly  any  practical  matters  in  which  we  hold  a  common  interest  with 
Canada.  It  would  he  .scarcely  jx>ssible  to  mention  a  subject  of  Australian  interest  in  respect 
to  which  we  should  derive  strength  from  a  closer  political  relation  with  Canada. 

If  the  public  feeling  were  to  be  gauged  in  every  one  of  the  colonies,  the 
same  feeling  would  be  found  to  exist.  The  subsidy,  however,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously remarked,  if  granted,  might  for  a  time  result  in  an  injury  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  interfering  with  the  present  mail  route  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  same  persons  interested  in  the  Vancouver  service  arc  also  moving  in 
the  direction  of  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  cable  between 
Vancouver's  Island  and  Australia. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  December  24,  1890. 


[Inclosure  1  in  Consul  Griffin's  report.— From  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald.] 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  feels  a  strong  interest  in  the  question  of  closer 
communication  with  Australia.  This  interest  is  recalled  to  us  by  two  items  of  news  appearing 
in  our  Thursday's  issue;  one  related  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  steam-ship  company  to 
i.-iaintain  an  Atlantic  service  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  a  Pacific  service  between 
Canada  and  Australia,  the  other  referred  to  the  visit  next  March  of  Mr.  J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  to 
fcpresent  the  Canadian  Government  in  Australia  and  to  discuss  the  subject  of  trade  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  There  is  evidently  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  bring  about  a  closer  mutual  dependence  between  the  two  groups  of  colonies, 
and  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  s^e  by  \ihal  argument  tbr  invitation  addressed  to  us  will  l>e 
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supported.  Hitherto  the  wooing  has  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  Canada.  Australia  has  not 
yet  given  much  encouragement  to  the  suit ;  but,  as  the  time  approaches  when  it  is  to  tie  pressed 
with  greater  vigor,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  what  answer  must  be  returned  to  the 
suitor. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  from  what  has  been  made  public  on  the  subject,  the  Cana- 
dian suggestions  are  presented  in  two  aspects :  they  have  a  political  side  and  a  commercial 
side,  or,  to  put  the  case  in  another  way,  the  profwsals  arc  of  a  commercial  nature,  but  they 
arc  to  some  degree  supported  by  political  considerations.  Canada  desires  to  enter  into  close 
commercial  relations  with  these  colonies,  but  some  of  the  reasons  and  sentiments  which  give 
rise  to  this  desire  are  political  in  their  nature.  They  seem  to  have  their  source  in  the  idea  of 
imperial  federation.  They  are  directed  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  greater  political  solidarity 
between  the  two  countries,  and  to  effect  this  by  establishing  closer  trade  relations  in  the  first 
place.  Hut,  if  there  is  any  thing  really  practical  in  the  commercial  proposals  which  are  to  be 
submitted  for  our  consideration,  it  will  be  wise  to  keep  them  carefully  separated  from  any 
political  objects  of  the  kind  which  arc  usually  associated  with  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Australians  by  no  means  wish  to  repudiate  their  kinship  with  Canada  ;  but,  if  the  truth  is  told, 
it  is  ijuite  ceriain — and  the  evidence  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  course  of  the  late  federa- 
tion debates — that  they  do  not  feel  themselves  at  all  more  closely  akin  to  Canada  than  they  do 
to  the  great  nation  of  the  English  race  which  forms  the  United  States.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  later  developments  of  political  feeling  in  these  colonies  will  freely  recognize  that 
in  some  points  our  sentiments  are  more  in  unison  with  those  of  America  than  with  those  of 
Canada.  Dut  even  were  this  not  so,  the  case  remains  that  there  are  hardly  any  practical 
matters  in  which  we  hold  a  common  interest  with  Canada.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
mention  a  subject  of  Australian  interest  in  respect  to  which  we  should  derive  strength  from  a 
closer  political  relation  with  Canada.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  Canadian  interest  in 
which  the  Dominion  could  rely  on  the  sympathy  and  support  of  Australia.  Most  of  Canada's 
greRt  outside  questions  and  outside  dangers  are  caused  by  her  proximity  to  the  American 
Union,  but  Australia  would  never  consent  to  commit  herself  to  connections  or  obligations 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  making  her  a  party  to  a  quarrel  l>etween  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  of  making  us  enemies  of  a  great  power  of  our  own  kinsmen  with  which  on 
our  own  account  we  could  hardly  have  any  possible  cause  for  difference.  Inasmuch  as  a 
country's  outside  relations  usually  depend  upon  its  practical  interests — and  it  is  difficult  to 
ima-jine  any  in  common  between  us  and  Canada — it  would  be  of  little  use,  and  it  might  be 
of  great  danger,  to  involve  ourselves  in  political  agreements  which  had  no  community  of  inter- 
est as  their  foundation  and  which  might  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  peril.  So  far,  then, 
as  the  business  associations  of  the  two  countries  are  concerned,  it  will  probably  be  the  better 
course  to  keep  commercial  matters  on  a  strictly  commercial  footing,  without  complicating 
them  with  doubtful  politics. 

So  far  as  we  can  at  present  sec,  the  commercial  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  these  colonics 
ate  twolold  :  we  shall  be  asked  to  give  our  support  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  of  .£40,000  a 
year  to  the  Imperial  line  of  steamers  to  connect  us  with  Canada,  and  to  enter  into  trade 
arrangements  with  the  Dominion.  Regarded  by  itself,  it  is,  of  course,  a  pleasant  thing  to  have 
the  offer  of  a  new  and  well-managed  line  of  communication  as  an  alternative  route  via 
America  with  England;  but  we  can  not  pause  to  consider  the  advantages  of  such  a  line 
without  taking  into  account  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  The  price  named  is  ^"40,000  a  year, 
and  it  is  rather  a  large  one.  Our  Government  lately  preferred  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
Snn  Fnncisco  service  rather  than  be  answerable  for  the  sum  of  about  ,£5,000  a  year  requisite 
lo  maintain  it.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  as  a  passenger  route  the  line  through  the  United 
States  would  always  be  of  greater  interest  and  attractiveness  than  that  through  Canada.  It 
would,  |>crhaps,  be  well  to  have  the  choice  of  two  routes,  but  the  advantage  would  hardly  be 
north  purchasing  at  the  price  it  is  proposed  to  ask.  To  put  the  matter  plainly,  while  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  Canada  has  a  very  strong  interest  in  this  matter,  having  on  her  hands  a 
long  and  costly  railway  to  which  she  desires  to  attract  traffic,  the  interest  of  Australia  is  not 
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at  all  so  obvious.  It  will  be  desirable  that  this  point  should  be  worked  out  iu  a  business 
*pirit  before  the  negotiations  are  pushed  any  further. 

There  remains  the  question  of  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This  seems  to 
be  the  most  doubtful  part  of  the  matter.  How  is  it  that  we  have  but  little  or  no  trade  relations 
with  Canada  now  ?  The  answer,  we  suppose,  is  that  we  are  not  so  situated  as  to  make  trade 
interchange  profitable.  Interchange  is  usually  most  profitable  when  it  takes  place  between 
two  countries  which  differ  largely  as  to  their  products  and  their  requirements.  Our  chief 
business  lies  with  England,  because  the  position  of  the  two  countries  corresponds  with  this 
condition.  Australia  is  a  young  country  which  exports  raw  products  and  imports  manufact- 
ured goods ;  England  Is  an  old  and  densely, populated  country  which  imports  raw  materials 
and  ships  her  manufactures  in  exchange.  But  how  does  the  case  stand  between  us  and 
Canada?  We  are  both  young,  partially  developed,  thinly  populated  countries,  and  our  ex- 
ports belong  in  both  cases  mainly  to  the  class  of  raw  products.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  we 
could  exchange  with  each  other.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  on  purely  business  lines  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  exchange.  But  the  reply  is  that  it  is  proposed  to  alter  these  existing  con- 
ditions by  some  sort  of  reciprocal  arrangement  which  would  tend  to  foster  such  a  trade.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  that  we  could  not  encourage  trade  with  Canada  in  this  way  except  at 
the  cost  of  discouraging  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  accord  a  trade  advantage  to 
one  country  is  to  impose  a  trade  disadvantage  on  all  the  rest.  It  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  chimerical  to  ask  us,  for  the  sake  of  a  dubious  trade  with  Canada,  to  put  relative  disa- 
bilities on  our  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Attractive  as  this  idea  of  entering  into 
closer  political  and  commercial  relations  with  Canada  may  be,  we  can  not  afford  to  deal  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  It  must  abide  the  commercial  and  business  tests  we  apply  to  all 
similar  practical  matters,  that  we  may  determine  whether  the  policy  proposed  is  one  of  proper 
and  natural  development  or  whether  it  is  too  forced  and  artificial  to  merit  approval. 


[Indosure  a  in  Consul  Griffin's  report  — From  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  December  17,  1890.] 

A  cablegram  informs  us  that  early  in  January  next  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  will  intro- 
duce to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  a  deputation  of  the  agents-general  for  Australia,  who  will 
urge  the  premier  to  grant  a  subsidy  towards  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  Australia  via  Canada, 
the  terminal  point  of  the  American  service  being  Vancouver  Island.  This  statement  calls  for 
explanation,  because  it  seems  to  imply  either  that  the  agents  general  are  proposing  to  take  the 
initiative  in  a  question  of  public  policy  seriously  affecting  their  respective  colonies  or  that 
they  have  received  instructions  from  the  colonial  governments  in  anticipation  of  any  settle- 
ment of  this  question  of  policy  by  the  colonial  parliaments.  If  the  English  Government  is  to 
be  asked  by  the  Australian  agents-general  to  subsidize  the  proposed  Canadian- Pacific  mail 
service,  the  question  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  the  colonies  are  prepared  to  join  in 
granting  a  subsidy.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Australian  colonies  should  contribute 
,£40,000  a  year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  either  the  colonies  or  England  would 
consent  to  deal  with  this  matter  of  joint  interest  on  independent  lines.  The  service  would 
have  to  be  taken  as  a  whole.  We  could  not  be  expected  to  subsidize  a  service  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  unless  we  were  assured  of  its  continuation  from  Canada  to  England.  In 
like  manner  it  is  not  for  us  to  ask  the  English  Government  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  service 
on  the  other  side  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  part  on  this.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Australian  agents-general  can  approach  Lord  Salisbury  fur  the  purpose  stated  without  in  some 
sense  committing  the  colonics  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  the  service,  if  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment also  will  do  so.  But  it  ought  to  be  evident  that  the  agents-general  have  no  right  to 
commit  their  colonics  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  And,  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  the  new  Pacific  mail  service,  although  it  has  been  in  view  for  some 
time  past,  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion  and  settlement.  Minis- 
ters «ct  under  responsibility  to  Parliament,  but  it  would  be  overstraining  the  doctrine  of 
No.  125  6. 
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responsibility  to  commit  the  colony  to  an  understanding  with  the  Imperial  Government  in 
this  business  before  our  Parliament  had  been  expressly  consulted.  We  are  not  here  discussing 
the  question  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  establishing  the  proposed  service,  but  simply 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  indication  contained  in  the  cablegram  that  somebody  seems 
disposed  to  travel  rather  too  fast  with  this  project. 


FREIGHT  RATES  BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  CHILI. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DAUGHERTY,  OF  CALL  AO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  table  of  freight  rates  on  live  stock 
furnished  to-day  to  the  American  representative  of  the  Ohio  Stock  Exporta- 
tion Company : 


Ircight  rate  from  Pan- 
ama to— 

Callao. 

Valparaiso. 

Solt  + 

4° 

30 
17 

Sets  * 

60 
45 
3» 

Cattle  (oxen  or  cows)  ........*.  

*  1  silver  sol    t8  cent*. 


The  carts  pay  freight  at  the  rate  of  20  sols  per  ton,  weight  or  measure- 
ment, for  Callao  or  Valparaiso. 

This  company  has  been  for  years  engaged  in  the  importation  of  American 
live  stock  to  Chili  and  Peru.  These  rates  are  double  the  rates  usually  charged, 
so  I  am  informed  by  this  representative,  and  will  greatly  retard,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  prohibit,  further  importations  for  a  time  by  this  company. 

It  is  well  known  already  that  there  is  no  longer  competition  between  the 
English  and  Chilian  lines  of  steam-ships  plying  between  Panama  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

This  list  of  rates  illustrates  well  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the 
American  exporter  of  live  stock. 

I  am  reliably  informed  by  an  American  house  here  that,  notwithstanding 
the  sharp  competition  which  existed  for  a  long  time  between  the  lines  above 
mentioned,  and  which  only  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  July  5  of  the 
present  year,  the  Chilian  line  paid  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  stockholders  have  assurances  that  the  dividend 
for  the  last  six  months  of  this  year  will  certainly  reach  10  per  cent,  and  pos- 
sibly 12  per  cent. 

Americans  hardly  need  the  hdp  of  the  consul  to  draw  correct  inferences 

A.  J.  DAUG HEFTY, 

Consul 

United  Statks  Consulate, 

Callao,  November  22,  i  8go. 
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RE  FORI  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE. 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  VICTORIA. 

The  province  of  Victoria  is  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Australia,  and  lies  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-ninth  parallels  of  south 
latitude  aud  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  and  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
parallels  of  east  longitude.  It  is  the  smallest,  but  most  densely  populated, 
geographical  division  of  Australia,  being  but  3  per  cent.  (87,884  square  miles) 
of  the  total  area,  with  a  population  of  1,104,300,  or  of  12.7  persons  to  the 
square  mile  ;  of  these,  58.55  per  cent.,  or  641,620,  are  urban  and  41.45  per 
cent.,  or  462,680,  are  rural.  The  principal  inlet  on  the  coast  is  Port  Phillip 
Hay,  which  is  an  inland  sea  of  an  extreme  length  of  over  30  geographical 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  of  35  miles  from  cast  to  west,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  about  2  miles  across,  with  a  well  buoyed  channel. 

THE  CITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

Melbourne,  the  metropolis  and  capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yarra,  and  contains  a  population  of 
445,220,  making  it  the  second  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
harbor  trust  during  the  past  few  years  has  expended  over  ,£2,000,000  in 
dee]>ening  the  river  from  13  to  22  feet,  extending  the  wharves  over  l1/,  miles, 
creeling  warehouses  and  sheds  for  storage,  and  generally  facilitating  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  city. 

There  arc  at  present  two  fortnightly  lines  of  Royal  Mail  steamers  averag- 
ing over  5,000  tons  burden,  under  the  British  flag,  and  two  monthly  lines  of 
equal  size,  one  under  the  German  and  one  under  the  French  flag,  plying 
between  this  port  and  Europe. 

The  people  of  Victoria  are  prosperous,  and  money  is  abundant.  The 
estimated  wealth  of  the  province  is  ^353'376»0°o>  equal  to  ^320  pei 
capita. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  which  their  own  country  will  not  readily  produce. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  impor ts  for  the  year  1 889  were  £2$, 674, 132,  or  $115, 21 0,163. 37. 
and  the  United  States  is  third  upon  the  list  of  countries  which  furnished 
this  amount,  England  being  first  and  New  South  Wales  second.  Tbc 
amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  as  furnished  by  the  customs 
authorities  here,  is  given  in  the  inclosed  table,  which  for  convenience  has  been 
reduced  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

After  careful  comparison  and  diligent  inquiry,  it  became  evident  that 
these  amounts  do  not  represent  all  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  and 
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a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  trade  and  customs,  Hon.  A.  W.  Musgrove,  on 
the  subject  brought  the  following  in  reply : 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs, 

Aftlbourne,  December  g,  1890. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  reply  to  your  inquiry,  to  give  the  following  explanation  of  the 
discrepancy  l>etween  the  import  and  export  returns  published  by  this  department  and  the  sta- 
tistics collected  by  yourself. 

As  regards  imports,  a  large  quantity  of  American  merchandise  reaches  this  colony  by  way 
of  Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales,  and  this  is  entered  as  from  those  countries.  It  is 
not  known  how  much  arrives  by  these  indirect  routes,  and  any  estimate  might  be  more  mis- 
leading than  valuable;  but  the  quantity  of  tobacco  which  appears  as  having  been  imported 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1889  is  valued  at  more  than  fx 30,000,  and  this  is  known  to 
be  almost  entirely  of  American  manufacture. 

The  exports  are  affected  in  the  same  way.  Wool  and  other  merchandise  are  sent  by  way  of 
Great  Britain,  and  inquiries  made  lead  to  the  belief  that  half  the  wool  sent  to  the  United 
States  was  sbip|>ed  by  this  route,  and  is  consequently  not  included  in  the  returns  of  exports  to 
the  United  States;  and  goods  for  the  west  coast  of  America  are  sent  largely  by  way  of  Sydney, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  export  statistics  of  this  colony  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  fair 
statement  of  the  trade  of  this  colony  to  America. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  MUSGROVE, 

Secretary. 

A  memorandum  from  the  department  of  trade  and  customs  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  follows : 

MELBOURNE  Custom  mouse,  Statistical  Branch, 

Melbourne^  December  j ,  /Sgo. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  return  of  imports  from  the  United  Slates  of 
America  during  the  ten  years  iSSo-'8o,  inclusive,  I  would  point  out  that  tobacco  was 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  period  amounting  to  7,251,130  pounds,  valued 
at  .£539.172,  exclusive  of  cigars,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement,  viz: 

Table  skewing  imports  of  tobacco  into  the  colon  y  of  Victoria  from  Great  Britain  during  the 

years  /SSo-'Sq,  inclusive. 


Ycir. 


1881. 
1882. 


,834.. 
1885. 
,-  -  . 

?87  

1.-:-;-. 


■•■■■•>■••••••••••••••••••••>•••••■•••• •••••••••••••••••••••••• 


•••••••■•••••••a* 


•  ••••••••  


1  ■  ■ ■  ■•■•»•••«*•• 


Total. 

ured. 

Uninanu- 

— — 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Fouttiis. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

101,175 

4*.»97 

142,473 

*39.34°-7* 

5, 180 

5©.«79 

6*. 359 

19,587.66 

*o8,7S3 

93.^74 

202,437 

77,070.7a 

311,116 

119, laa 

43<>.*38 

170.343.10 

347.377 

»5»,347 

499,734 

«85. 447-  TO 

662,316 

81,117 

743,433 

38v,376. 68 

498,017 

3".  7" 

810,739 

»58, 946. 46 

7«o.35» 

"8,307 

833,659 

304. 7<i4- 56 

», 455. 34a 

191,334 

1,647,666 

597.893.31 

>, 747,oi7 

"7.395 

*. 874,41a 

681,196.79 

Thi«  is  believed  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  the  product  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed,)  JAMES  REED, 

Statist. 
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If  this  amount  be  added  to  the  amount  of  direct  imports,  the  total  will  be 
,£1,130,988,  and,  if  to  this  be  added  ^£225,000  as  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  imports  of  tobacco,  coal-oil,  hardware,  carriage  material,  etc.,  imported 
via  New  South  Wales  from  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  grand  total  is  ,£1,355,988,  or  $6,598,915.60;  and  it  is  firmly 
believed  here,  that  if  there  were  direct  steam  communication  between  Port 
Phillip  Bay  and  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  New  York  City',  this 
amount  would  be  increased  to  over  £2,000,000,  or  $10,000,000,  and  such 
lines  of  communication  and  transport  are  very  earnestly  desired  by  the  mer- 
chants dealing  in  American  products  and  the  people  generally. 

Following  the  table  of  imports  is  a  summary  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  Victoria  during  the  year  1889. 
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Table  showing  the  exports  from  Victoria  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1889. 


First  quarter. 

Second  quar- 
ter. 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quar- 

Total. 

$447.80 

958.59 

• 

**••••••••■• ••••••••• 

•••■■■■••••••••••a*** 

■•••■•••••••••••••■a • 

•••••••••••••a* 

*■  mmtium — hm 

ft,  865.12 

97-33 

■•■•••■•••■■••■■•■••a 

37»-98 

*447  80 

258.59 
6,171.76 
1358 

1,865.  «9 
986. 70 

97-33 
•,»73  93 
372.98 
1,150.00 
89.15 
340.65 
325.81 
4,922.07 
71. 18 
1,941.96 
1,038.82 

177,266.  72 
1,388.13 

3,866.03 
51,876.28 
282.28 
10.06 

4.635- 5« 
171.62 

87-75 
1.277,822.54 

70.06 

Coal  

Fire  -arms .......  ..«•.•■■•••••■•••«••••••• 

$6, 171.76 
13-58 

• • • ...... 

••■••••■••■>■**•••••• 

HIlWmilUMWM 
•••••• ■••■■••■■■••••> 

•  MtMIMMMMI 

Hops ...  •••••••  •••••••«•••••«  »•••#•••••••• 

Hardware  

•••••••«••*••••••*■•• 

••••••■•••■••■a 

I,  I5O.OO 

».  173-93 

■••••■a 

82.  15 
169.98 

MMMUMIMIIMlii 

71.  18 

Models, reaper  and  mower..  

Oil  {Eutalyf>ttu)  ~  

4.9S2.07 

340.65 
79-94 

89.89 

MtMMMMttMMNM 

Returned  exhibits  

Rujjs  and  Huts  .*•.... 

Skins  : 

Kainp&.rooH<. ••••••••• 

1,541.96 
47.807.58 

■■•■••••■■■•■■a*. 
••*•••••••■•••• 

2  2   6 O) 

•■■■■•■•••••■••■•••■> 
•••■•*■•*•••■•■ 

»33-59 
3»,«97-  58 

■.■•••■•■•••(•••■•••a 

3,866.03 
10  6^i  6q 

4.035-5* 
171.69 

304.18 

61,649.15 
1.388. 13 

601.05 

35,613.41 

Purdos  d'Australia  

Sheep  casings  

Shfcftlnij,i *»»«hw«  ••*«■•••••••••*■••••••• 

ToIjsicco. 

382.28 
IO.06 

v#  1.1  J'  p 
••••••■•><••■•• 

•  * •  ->•••■ 

^•VesfcriQg  appArel  tiiMn. 

^   >  •  Hiiimmum  ■  ■ 

^  ool.  *•••••••«••.••■•  •*•••••••••»■•■■••■■■ 

Miscellaneous..  ..•••.....•«..  

Total  „  

••■•••■•••••■••••••■a 

87-  75 
961,748.81 

70.06 

83- 93 

1,015,989  80 

•••••••••••(•••••••a* 

346,492.60 

55.307-30 

76,869. 36 

1,061,077.15 

1.539.746.41 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne,  December  30,  i8go. 


IMPORTATION  OF  HO'GS  INTO  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  attention  to  the  inclosed  translation  from  the 
Deutsches  Reichs  Anzeiger  of  November  11,  1890,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that,  by  order  of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  imperial  chancellor,  the  importation  of  living  hogs  into  the  slaughter- 
house at  Schneeberg  (Saxony)  from  Austria-Hungary  is  allowed  until  further 
notice.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  importation  of  living  hogs  from 
Bielitz,  Biala,  and  Steinbruch,  in  Austria,  into  the  slaughter-houses  at  Sagan, 
Sprottau,  Lauban,  and  Jauer,  in  Prussia,  is  now  permitted. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  November  12,  1890. 
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[Inclosurein  Consul -General  Edwinfa'l  report  — Translated  from  the  Deutschcs  Reichs  Anzeiger  of  Noven 

bcr  11,  1S90.] 

The  importation  of  living  hogs  from  Biclitz,  Biala,  and  Stcinbruch,  in  Austria,  into  the 
slaughter-houses  at  Sagan,  Sprottau,  I,auban,  and  Jauer,  in  Prussia,  is  now  permitted. 

By  order  of  the  department  of  the  interior  and  with  the  approval  of  the  imperial  chan- 
cellor, the  imitation  of  living  hogs  into  the  slaughter  house  at  Schneeberg  (Saxony)  from 
Austria- Hungary  is  allowed  until  further  notice. 


STOCK-FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RVDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

For  many  years  back  scientific  researches  have  frequently  been  made  in 
this  country  on  the  relative  values  of  the  various  feeding  substances  as  in- 
fluencing the  yield  of  milk,  and  from  which  considerable  variance  of  con- 
ditions in  the  most  important  nutritive  substances — albumen,  fatty  and 
saccharine  matter — was  shown  to  exist  in  the  ordinary  food  stuffs,  such  as 
grain,  bran,  oil-cakes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots.  Too  great  inclination,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  shown  in  former  researches  to  view  the  question  in  an 
analytical  point  of  view.  Too  much  work  was  performed  in  the  laboratory 
and  not  sufficient  amongst  the  live  animals,  and  hence  the  importance  of  the 
fodder  materials  in  relation  to  the  animals'  digestive  process  was  by  no 
means  to  be  found  at  all  times  in  accord  with  the  results  arrived  at  from  the 
analytical  works  of  the  laboratory.  The  contributions  from  several  of  these 
researches,  as  a  guide  towards  a  proper  course  of  feeding,  were  thus  of  meager 
value.  There  the  work  has  been  taken  up  afresh  in  recent  years  in  a  more 
practical  way.  Several  experimental  trials  have  been  set  on  foot  since  1887, 
which  have  already  borne  good  fruit,  and  which,  as  they  are  gradually  being 
developed,  may  prove  of  great  use  to  agriculturists. 

The  results  obtained  from  some  of  the  feeding  experiments  with  milch 
cows  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889  are  now  given.  The  question  which  it  was 
sought  to  solve  with  the  experiments  of  1887-88  was  whether  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  roots  to  what  might  be  considered  a  fairly  plentiful  feeding, 
consisting  of  grain,  bran,  oil-cakes,  etc.,  together  with  hay  and  straw,  affected 
in  any  perceptible  degree  the  quantity  of  milk,  as  also  the  butter  yield. 

The  experiments  in  i888-'89  had  partly  the  same  object  in  view,  but 
partly,  also,  with  the  further  view  of  gathering  further  information  as  to  how 
far  a  given  quantity  of  roots  and  of  strong  food  could  take  the  place  of  the 
one  or  the  other  without  causing  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  milk  yield 
or  on  the  composition  of  the  milk,  namely,  upon  its  fatty  contents,  and  also 
upon  the  thriving  condition  of  the  animals. 

The  experiments  in  i887-'88  were  held  at  five  farms  with  three  herds  of 
cows  at  each  farm,  each  herd  consisting  of  ten  to  twelve  cows.  According 
to  the  prearranged  plan  for  these  experiments,  one  herd  received  the  same 
amount  of  strong  food  as  was  given  to  the  remaining  animals  on  the  farm, 
together  with  hay  and  straw  ;  the  second  herd  received,  in  addition,  a  fur- 
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ther  contribution  of  36  pounds  of  mangolds,  whilst  the  third  herd  received 
the  additional  contribution  of  36  pounds  of  turnips. 

The  experiments  in  1888-89  were  carried  on  at  each  farm  with  four 
herds,  each  herd  consisting  of  ten  cows.  In  order  that  the  food  experiment 
might,  so  far  as  possible,  be  identical  with  the  food  generally  used  on  the 
best  dairy  farms,  the  compounding  of  the  fundamental  parts  was  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  parties  in  charge  of  these  experiments.  In  this  way, 
of  the  four  different  herds  of  cows,  the  first  was  supplied  with  the  ordinary 
strong  food  given  at  the  farm ;  the  second  received  2  pounds  less  of  strong 
food,  but  an  addition  of  20  pounds  of  mangolds  or  24  pounds  of  turnips ;  the 
third  received  4  pounds  less  of  strong  food  than  was  given  to  the  first  herd, 
but  in  substitute  thereof  40  pounds  of  mangolds  or  48  pounds  of  turnips;  and, 
finally,  the  fourth  herd  received  as  full  an  allowance  of  strong  food  as  the 
first  herd  and  an  additional  contribution  of  40  pounds  of  mangolds  or  48 
pounds  of  turnips.  The  second  and  third  herds  represented  the  normal 
course  of  feeding  at  the  farm,  just  as  the  farm  in  question  was  accustomed 
to  feed  with  20  or  40  pounds  of  roots,  and  all  four  herds  received  a  like 
quantity  of  hay  and  straw. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  strong  food,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  hay,  varied  considerably  at  the  five  farms.  For  example,  at  one  of  the 
farms  to  the  first  lot  were  daily  given  7  pounds  of  strong  food  per  cow,  whilst 
at  another  farm  there  were  given  12  pounds.  It  was  also  here  left  to  the  ex- 
perimental superintendents  to  determine  on  which  kind  of  strong  food  the 
reduction  for  the  second  and  third  herds  should  be  made. 

All  the  experiments  associated  with  the  daily  work  in  the  stalls— the 
weighing  of  the  food,  milking,  taking  milk  samples  and  determining  their 
cream  percentage,  the  weighing  of  the  cows,  etc. — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  delegated  food  superintendents.  The  actual  duration  of  the  experiments 
comprised  six  or  seven  periods,  each  of  ten  days.  Previous  to  these  there 
was  a  preparatory  and  a  transition  period.  During  the  preparatory  stage  all 
the  animals  received  an  identical  course  of  feeding,  so  that  a  homogeneous 
lot  of  cows  might  be  formed;  by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  lot, 
as  a  whole,  approached  so  closely  one  to  the  other  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
and  its  fatty  contents,  in  their  calving  time,  weight,  and  age,  that,  after  best 
judgment,  it  might  be  assumed  that  these  herds,  when  identically  fed  during 
many  months,  would  yield  as  nearly  as  possible  a  like  quantity  and  an  equally 
fatty  milk. 

To  obtain  these  results  it  was  necessary  to  institute  very  careful  researches. 
First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  preparatory  herd  of  animals,  with 
which  the  work  could  Ik?  carried  on  until  sufficient  surety  was  obtained  that  the 
herds  were  of  fully  homogeneous  nature,  and  during  the  transition  period 
the  animals  were  accustomed  little  by  little  to  such  kind  of  food  as  they  would 
would  receive  during  the  experimental  period. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  in  1887-88  may  be  briefly  given  as  (ollows: 
The  additional  contribution  of  root  products  to  the  strong  food  su] .plied  to 
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the  animals  shows  a  no  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  milk  yield,  as  well  as 
in  the  weight  of  the  animal  (greatest  with  mangolds  and  less  with  turnips), 
and  that  the  feeding  with  roots  has  not  manifested  any  discernible  influence 
upon  the  fatty  contents  of  the  milk  or  other  chemical  compound.  The 
opinion  previously  held  by  many,  that,  though  an  addition  of  roots  might 
increase  the  amount  of  milk  yield,  it  would  at  the  same  time  make  the  milk 
thinner,  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  quite  erroneous. 

From  these  experiments,  however,  all  estimates  of  the  money  value  of  the 
roots  employed  were  omitted,  and,  as,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  strong  food,  similar  results  might  be  obtained,  the  question  was  suggested 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  how  great  an  addition  of  strong  food 
would  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  increase  in  the  milk  yield,  as 
also  in  the  weight  of  the  animal,  as  with  the  roots.  This  question  was 
sought  to  be  solved  with  the  experiments  carried  on  in  1 888-' 89.  The  re- 
sult of  these  was  that  in  the  food  mixtures  employed  during  these  experi- 
mental trials  10  pounds  of  mangolds  or  12  pounds  of  turnips  and  1  pound 
of  strong  food  were  found  to  offer  compensation  as  closely  as  possible  one 
for  the  other,  both  with  resect  to  the  quantity  of  milk  or  its  composition 
and  the  animal's  weight.  Thus  the  money  value  of  10  or  12  pounds  of  roots 
can  be  placed  at  the  same  value  as  1  pound  of  strong  food. 

It  is  still  felt  here,  however,  that  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  carried  on,  have  gone  no  further  than  to  give  a  reply  to  one  definite 
question,  which,  no  doubt,  is  of  great  practical  interest ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  should  only  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  greater 
work,  and  that  the  questions  to  be  solved  hereafter  must  be  more  numerous 
and  of  wider  range.  The  goal,  if  possible,  should  be  the  obtaining  of  reliable 
results  as  to  what  food  and  mixture  should  be  employed  which  under  given 
conditions  would  produce  the  greatest  possible  milk  yield  and  the  finest 
quality  of  butter  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  Some  of  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  solution  of  these  points  must  be  faced,  namely,  what  influence 
does  the  breed,  age,  weight,  milking  properties,  etc.,  of  the  animal  exercise 
over  such  results? 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Copenhagen,  December  27,  i8go. 


Farming  in  Scotland. — This  year  shows  large  imports  of  Canadian  cattle. 
Indeed,  their  numbers  cause  much  astonishment,  and  the  figures  they  realize 
arc  often  above  the  general  expectation.  They  pay  the  feeders  more  than 
home  beasts.  This  is,  perhaps,  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  farmer,  who  has 
to  live  largely  by  fattening  beeves,  has  in  this  trade  an  added  chance  for 
comfortable  existence.  The  truth  is,  as  I  formerly  reported,  that  agricult- 
ure, to  pay,  must  now  be  many-sitled.  The  latest  movement  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  breeding  of  horses  for  road  and  field,  for  cart  and  plow.— James 
D.  Rku>.  Commercial  Agent,  Dunfermline,  December  10,  18QO. 
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GERMAN  SUGAR-BEET  LEGISLATION. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  WASHBURN,  OF  MAGDEBURG. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Two  things  have  contributed  to  Germany's  present  ascendency  in  the 
production  and  exportation  of  raw  beet  sugar:  the  first  is  the  superiority 
of  soil  and  climate  for  the  growing  of  the  beet  root;  the  second  is  the 
peculiar  encouragement  given  the  industry  itself  by  the  Government.  It  is 
to  this  latter  factor  that  I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  report. 

NATURE  OF  THE  GERMAN  TAX  AND  HOW  IT  WORKS. 

The  imposing  of  a  tax  on  raw  beets  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
with  the  accompanying  rebate  for  the  finished  product  when  exported,  is 
German  in  its  origin,  and  is  known  as  the  "material  tax,"  or  "weight  duty." 
This  system  presents  no  difficulties  so  long  as  the  manufactured  sugar  goes 
into  the  home  consumption,  because  the  State  treasury  retains  the  amount  of 
the  tax  in  full.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  product  is  destined  for  the 
foreign  market  it  imposes  upon  the  customs  authorities  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  exact  amount  of  rebate  to  be  granted.  Though  it  is  uni- 
versally recognized  that  the  effect  of  the  present  system  is  one  of  concealed 
bounties,  the  theory  of  the  law  is  that  of  re-imbursement.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  contracts  to  return  the  amount  of  the  tax  upon  all  exported 
sugar,  thus  enabling  the  seller  the  better  to  compete  in  the  world's  market. 
To  this  end  it  is  necessary  to  establish  by  law  the  estimated  amount  of  raw 
beets  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  sugar.  Clearly,  this  will  vary  in 
different  years  and  in  different  districts.  An  average  rebate  is  therefore 
always  sought.  It  thus  happens  that  to  those  factories  which  work  up  beets 
rich  in  sugar  and  which  have  improved  appliances  the  rebate  comes,  not  as 
a  re-imbursement  only,  but  as  a  bounty  as  well. 

LEGISLATION,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  history  of  recent  sugar  legislation  is  one  of  experiments,  but  all  con- 
sistently tending  towards  one  ultimate  object— the  suppression  of  the  pre- 
miums. Prior  to  1861  no  rebate  was  allowed.  The  material  tax  pure  and 
simple  had,  however,  existed  since  1844.  The  law  of  September  1  of  that 
year  placed  the  duty  at  30  pfennigs*  per  100  kilograms f  of  raw  beets. 
This  tax  was  steadily  increased  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  passage  of  the 
present  law,  when  it  was  materially  modified. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  amount  of  tax  per  100  kilograms  from 
1844  to  189 1. 

•  1  mark  of  100  pfennigs  =23.8  cents.  fi  kilogram    1  jos  pound*. 
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renoa  oi  eiiiori.cmem. 

Amount. 

Period  of  enforcement. 

Amount. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

September  1,1844,  lo  September  1,1850..... 

0.30 

Scptcml>er  1,1869,  to  September  1,1886.... 

1.60 

September  1,1850,  to  September  1,1853  

0. 60 

September  1,1886,  to  September  i,i888..„ 

1.70 

September  1,185^,  to  September  1,1858  

I.90 

September  1 ,  i883..... ...... .  

0.80 

September  1,1858,  to  September  1,1869  

1.  50 

Law  of  i86g  and  its  important  results. — In  1869  a  thorough  classification 
of  the  material  tax  and  rebate  took  place.  This  law  remained  unchanged 
until  18S3,  and  is  regarded  as  having  a  more  important  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  beet  root  industry  than  any  other  law  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  Its  main  provisions  are  here  appended.  It 
imposed  a  weight  duty  of  1.60  marks  upon  each  100  kilograms  of  raw  beets. 
Upon  home  or  foreign  sugar  exported  beyond  the  customs  frontier  the  fol- 
lowing rebate  was  granted  per  100  kilograms :  (1)  For  raw  sugar  of  at  least 
88  per  cent,  polarization,  18.80  marks;  (2)  for  candy  and  sugar  in  white, 
full,  hard  loaves  up  to  25  pounds  net  weight  or  sugar  crushed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  customs  authorities,  23  marks;  (3)  for  all  other  hard  sugars, 
as  well  as  for  all  white,  dry  (containing  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  water) 
sugar  in  crystals,  crumbs,  or  flower  form  of  at  least  98  per  cent,  polarization, 
21.60  marks.  To  receive  the  benefit  of  this  drawback  the  amount  exported 
must  at  least  have  reached  500  kilograms.  Exportation  could  only  take 
place  through  custom-houses  indicated  by  the  Bundesrath,  and  fines  and  pen- 
alties were  attached  for  false  declarations. 

Two  important  results  of  this  law  are  to  be  noted.  Since  the  tax  was 
imposed,  not  on  the  sugar  itself,  but  on  the  raw  beets,  farmers  took  great 
pains  to  increase  the  saccharine  richness  of  the  beets,  and  the  manufacturers 
strove  to  devise  more  economical  methods  of  extracting  the  sugar.  What 
this  means  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  recent  French  legis- 
lation. In  1884  it  was  estimated  that  it  required  about  17  tons  of  roots  in 
France  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar,  as  against  g}4  tons  in  Germany  for  the 
same  purpose.    In  that  year  the  German  material  tax  was  adopted. 

Its  results  are  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of 
raw  beets  required  to  produce  a  double  centner*  of  sugar  for  the  years 
1884-85  to  1889-' 90,  inclusive: 


Year. 


1854-85.. 

iS85-'8'>    


•   *|  •••• 


 •  *•«•••'•••••••>••.•••-• 


Quantity. 


P.  centners. 
15.02 
11.  43 
10. 1 5 


Year. 


i887-'68.. 

i8S8-'t9  

lB&j-'oo.. 


Quantity. 


D. centners. 

9  44 

9.  16 
8.56 


For  the  current  year  it  is  believed  that  the  ratio  will  sink  to  7.50  double 
:entners  of  raw  beets  to  1  double  centner  of  sugar. 


•1  double  centner  =»ioo  kilogram*. 
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Experimental  legislation. — As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  law  of  1869  was  a 
failure.  While  under  its  fostering  provisions  the  production  of  sugar  was 
yearly  increased,  and  with  it  the  export  trade,  the  receipts  from  the  material 
tax  showed  no  corresponding  growth.  Accordingly,  measures  looking  to  the 
modification  of  the  law  were  initiated  by  the  preliminary  act  of  July  7,  1883. 
This  act  merely  lowered  the  rebate  scale  and  proposed  further  legislation 
in  two  years.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  a  commission  was 
appointed  which  examined  carefully  into  all  proposals  relating  to  the  taxing 
of  sugar.  Their  recommendations  were  embodied  in  a  report  to  the  Reichs- 
tag in  the  early  summer  of  1884  (June  11).  Following  this  on  May  13, 
1885,  the  law  of  1883,  about  to  expire  by  time  limit,  was  given  another 
year's  lease  of  life,  that  is,  until  August  1,  1886.  This  afforded  opportunity 
for  further  investigation.  The  result  was  the  law  of  July  1,  1886.  This 
measure  raised  the  material  tax  10  pfennigs  and  still  further  lowered  the 
rebate  scale.  It  was  hardly  published  before  it  was  seen  to  be  insufficient.  A 
considerable  bounty  was  still  possible.  Just  what  the  bounty  was  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  In  a  speech  on  July  9,  1884,  the  French  minister  of 
agriculture  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  equivalent  to  3  francs  per  100 
kilograms  on  the  whole  crop  and  7  francs  on  the  amount  exported. 

Unsatisfactory  results  of  the  present  law. — It  becoming  evident  that  no 
effectual  reform  could  be  had  by  adhering  to  the  old  system,  anew  principle, 
more  sweeping  and  radical  in  its  provisions  than  any  thing  hitherto  attempted, 
was  introduced  into  the  law  of  July  9,  1887.  This  was  the  consumption 
tax,  by  which  all  sugars  entering  into  home  consumption  were  required  to 
pay  a  certain  duty.  The  old  material  tax  on  the  beet  root  and  the  rebate 
were  still  retained,  though  both  were  reduced.  This  law,  which  is  still  in 
force,  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1888.  The  schedules  were  arranged  as 
follows : 

The  material  tax  was  fixed  at  80  pfennigs  per  100  kilograms.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  90  pfennigs. 

The  rebate  per  100  kilograms  was:  (1)  For  raw  sugar  of  at  least  90  per 
cent,  and  for  refined  sugar  containing  less  than  98  per  cent.,  but  at  least  90 
per  cent.,  of  sugar,  8.50  marks  ;  (2)  for  candies  and  for  sugars  in  white,  full, 
hard  loaves,  blocks,  plates,  sticks,  or  cubes,  or  crushed  in  the  presence  of  the 
revenue  officers  and  for  other  sugars  of  at  least  99U  per  cent,  purity  which 
at  any  time  may  be  classified  by  the  federal  council,  10.65  marks  j  (3)  for 
all  other  hard  sugar,  as  well  as  for  all  white,  dry  (not  containing  over  1  per 
cent,  water)  sugar  in  crystal,  crumb,  or  flower  form  containing  at  least  98 
per  cent,  sugar,  so  long  as  they  do  not  fall  under  2,  10  marks. 

The  actual  workings  of  this  measure,  while  yielding  to  the  imperial 
treasury  a  larger  income  than  was  possible  under  the  old  system,  do  not 
seem  to  have  met  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  It  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  a  financial  fiasco,  and  it  is  believed  that  handsome  profits  still  accrue  to 
the  manufacturers* 
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The  clear  amount  received  by  the  Government  from  the  sugar  tax  for 
the  last  five  years,  after  deducting  the  managing  expenses,  which  are  reck- 
oned at  about  4  per  cent.,  is: 

Marks. 

i885-'86   16,932,822 

i8S6-,87   i3>5io»«45 

1887-  '88   21,270,284 

1888-  '89   47,298,681 

1889-  '90   60,369,848 

An  analysis  of  the  receipts  for  the  last  two  working  years,  during  which 
time  the  additional  consumption  tax  provided  for  by  the  new  law  has  been 
in  force,  shows  the  following  : 

f888-'8g. 

78,961,830  double  centners  of  raw  beets  were  consumed,  on  which  there  was  a 

material  tax  of  80  pfennigs  per  I OO  kilograms   63, 169,464 

From  this  re  imbursements  were  allowed :  Maries. 

On  4,124,242  double  centners  of  raw  sugar  at  8.50  marks   35>05°»°57 

On  1,641,518  double  centners  of  candies  at  10.65  marks..   17,482,167 

On  156,506  double  centners  of  crushed  sugar  at  10  marks         1 ,665,060 

  54,103,284 

9,066,180 

Deducting  managing  expenses  at  4  per  cent   2,526,779 

Net  receipts  from  the  material  tax   6,539,401 

Net  receipts  from  the  consumption  tax   40,759,280 

Total  income   47,298,681 

1889-90. 

98,250,394  double  centners  of  raw  beets  at  80  pfennigs   78,600,315 

The  re  imbursements  were : 

On  4,938,309  double  centners  of  raw  sugar  at  8.50 marks         41 ,975,627 

On  2,157,366  double  centners  of  candies  at  10.65  marks   22,975,948 

On  94,917  double  centners  of  crushed  sugar  at  10  marks   949, 170 

 65,900,745 

l2,699,570 

Managing  expenses  at  4  per  cent   3,144,013 

Net  receipts  from  the  material  tax   9,555,557 

Net  receipts  from  the  consumption  tax   50,814,291 

Total  income   60,369,848 

The  present  bounty,  or  profit,  accruing  to  the  manufacturers  is  conceded 
to  be  about  2  1 2  marks  per  100  kilograms.  During  the  last  year  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Government  suffered  a  net  loss  of  16,000,000  marks. 

PROJECTED  CORRECTIVE  LEGISLATION. 

To  correct  permanently  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Reichstag  has  now 
under  consideration  a  measure  which  proposes  to  abolish  altogether  the  old 
material  tax,  or  weight  duty,  and  with  it  the  system  of  rebates.    The  con- 
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sumption  tax  is  increased  to  an  amount  which  is  considered  equivalent  to  the 
present  weight  and  consumption  duty.  Though  the  rebate  is  withdrawn,  all 
sugar  intended  for  export  is  exempt.  During  the  year  1 8So-'9o  about  4,400,- 
000  double  centners  of  sugar  entered  into  the  home  consumption.  This  is 
considered  as  a  normal  yearly  consumption  in  the  German  sugar-taxing  dis- 
tricts. Without  regard  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  or  the 
increase  of  consumption  per  head,  it  is  believed  that  an  average  yearly  con- 
sumption of  4,500,000  double  centners  can  be  reckoned  upo*i  in  the  near 
future.  This  amount  of  sugar,  taxed  at  22  marks  per  double  centner,  would 
give  an  annual  return  of  about  99,000,000  marks,  which,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  collecting  expenses,  would  leave  to  the  imperial  treasury  a  clear  total 
of  about  95,000,000  marks,  as  against  about  60,000,000  marks  under  the 
present  arrangement.  Such  a  showing,  it  is  argued,  could  not  be  brought 
about  by  adhering  to  the  present  system. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  TAXATION. 

In  support  of  this  innovation  it  is  urged  that  the  expenses  of  the  Empire 
have  increased  to  a  very  great  degree  during  the  past  few  years  and  that  it 
can  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  they  will  continue  to  increase.  This  is 
due,  first  of  all  and  chiefly,  to  the  enormous  military  outlay  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  defenses.  As  secondary  causes,  the  new  pension  in- 
surance law  and  the  increases  granted  to  the  various  states  for  their  own 
purposes  are  mentioned.  The  present  income  is  inadequate  to  meet  these 
growing  demands,  and  other  and  more  profitable  sources  of  taxation  must  be 
found.  The  proposed  law  does  not  contemplate  any  added  burden,  but 
simply  the  doing  away  of  the  bounty  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  sugar  interest  is  unanimous  in  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  the  new  measure.  It  is  maintained  that  the  present  duty 
is  indispensable  to  a  successful  competition  with  foreign  producers,  notably 
the  French,  who  are  at  present  receiving  decided  Government  encouragement. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  French  premium  amounts  to  7.50  francs  for  every 
100  kilograms,  the  Austrian  to  3.20  marks,  and  the  German  only  to  2.12 
marks.  This,  in  United  States  currency,  would  be  as  $1.45,  75  cents,  and 
50  cents,  respectively.  Moreover,  the  Austrians  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  buying  at  paper  and  selling  at  gold  value.  The  complaint  is  also 
made  that  during  the  last  year  German  sugar  was  constantly  underbid  in  the 
London  market  by  French  and  Belgian  sellers. 

If  this  condition  of  things  actually  exists,  it  will  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the 
German  export  trade,  which  is  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  to  equal  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  production.  Of  this  England  takes  a  good  share.  Out 
of  601,681  tons  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  sirup  exported  in  1888,  England  re- 
ceived 274,277  tons.  This  is  about  five  and  a  half  times  the  quantity  sent 
to  any  other  one  country. 

The  United  States,  according  to  the  German  official  figures,  received  a 
relatively  small  amount.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  this  amount  has 
No.  125  7. 
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been  rapidly  increasing  of  late;  indeed,  the  increase  during  this  last  year 
was  the  most  striking  feature  of  our  sugar  importation.  It  was  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  year  previous  and  made  Germany  second  only  to  Cuba 
as  our  source  of  supply.  The  value  of  the  sugar  received  by  the  United 
States  from  the  most  important  sugar  centers  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1890,  was  as  follows: 


Country. 


Cuba.-  

Germany.-  

Hawaiian  Islands 
BritUh  West  Indies. 
Philippine  Islands.... 


••■■•••■■•■•••■•(•••••••■••••■••■••••■•■•■••■•••a* 


•  ••»••■••••»■•••••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••■•••■•••••••••■••••*•••••■•••••••••••«. 

•  ••••■••••••••••••••■*•■•■••••  MIMt  t«  »»«  imiHWhI 


*••■•• 1 •••••••• 


• »••••••••••••• 


Porto  Rico  

Dutch  East  Indies-  


•■•••■•••••■a •■■>•■••■•••••••••••••••*»*••• •> ■ • 


Brazil-  

Austria-Hi:ngury . 


Value. 

Pu  ccuugc. 

38.61 

16,098,224 

15.90 

i»,559.»4» 

11.  47 

8,910,130 

8.80 

6,817,866 

*-73 

4»335>37° 

4.«7 

3.68l.*47 

3-8i 

9,7*3.32© 

3.69 

»»7«5,46o 

1.70 

1,659,951 

1 .64 

». 578. 494 

1.56 

The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  by  Germany  to  the  United  States  in 
i887-'88  and  in  i888-'8o  was  $1,321,516  and  $5,814,407,  respectively. 

Aside  from  the  alarm  expressed  by  the  exporters  for  the  security  of  for- 
eign trade,  there  is  the  cry  of  the  manufacturers  that  the  abolishing  of  the 
material  tax  will  disastrously  affect  the  quality  of  the  beets.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  French  experience.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  burden  of 
the  new  law  will  fall  most  heavily  upon  the  agricultural  and  laboring  classes. 
In  order  to  compete  at  all  under  the  new  conditions,  the  cost  of  production 
must  be  lowered.  Therefore,  the  farmer  will  have  to  accept  a  lower  scale  of 
prices  for  his  beets  and  the  wage  earner  for  his  wages. 

RECENT  FRENCH  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  m'kINLEY  BILL. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this  agitation,  a  recent  peti- 
tion forwarded  to  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  in  the  name  of  the  Association  for 
the  Beet  Root  Sugar  Industry  of  the  German  Empire.  It  bears  the  date  of 
November  7,  1890.  After  reciting  the  objections  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to  in  this  report,  it  proceeds  to  consider  two  other  dangers  which 
have  lately  arisen.  One  is  the  hostile  French  legislation  of  July  and  August 
of  the  present  year ;  the  other  is  the  McKinley  bill.  By  the  former  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  sugar  is  raised  and  German  molasses  is  shut  out  altogether 
from  the  French  markets.  As  to  the  recent  tariff  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  the  prediction  is  made  that,  under  the  bounty  system  and  with  the 
aid  of  improved  machinery,  Florida  and  Louisiana  will  be  able  to  produce 
nearly  500,000  tons  of  sugar.  Moreover,  the  fear  is  expressed  that  what  is 
known  as  the  reciprocity  clause  may  work  serious  harm  to  the  German  sugar 
interests.  In  the  language  of  the  petition,  this  "  falls  all  the  harder  upon 
our  manufacturers,  because  under  former  laws  they  had  always  reckoned  upon 
11  good  market  in  the  United  States."    The  recent  interest  taken  in  the 
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United  States  in  the  growing  of  the  beet  root  is  another  disquieting  feature. 
The  report  continues: 

It  is  not  doubted  that  a  country  with  such  enormous  plains  can  cultivate  beets.  Even  in 
Germany,  with  the  light  of  our  present  cxjieriencc,  we  are  not  now  so  particular  as  regards 
the  soil  and  climate  for  beet  cultivation. 


CONCLUSION. 


What  effect  this  opposition  will  have  upon  the  Reichstag  is  not  yet  ap- 
parent. The  whole  course  of  legislation  of  late  years,  though,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  is  in  earnest  in  its  endeavor  to  suppress  premiums.  It 
is  safe  to  predict  that  such  suppression  can  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Several  tables  are  here  annexed.  In  Table  A  it  is  instructive  to  note  that, 
while  the  quantity  of  beets  annually  worked  up  is  now  triple  the  amount  so 
employed  in  1871-72,  the  number  of  factories  has  only  slightly  increased, 
showing  a  great  increase  of  capacity,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  diffusion  process.  The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of 
income  received  into  the  imperial  treasury,  as  shown  in  Table  B  and  as 
elsewhere  given  for  the  last  five  years,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Table  B  takes  into  account  the  amount  of  duty  received  from  imported  sugar 
and  the  rebate  afterwards  granted. 

Table  A.  —  Production  and  use  0/ beets. 




««7»-'73  **  

x  873—  74  »••••**••*•••••♦•*•**••••  *••••••••••••••••«•••' 

I874" *  75  •••••*•*••*♦•••****•*  W»MIIIIIIWHl«**t 

1  875™  7^  »*••••♦*••••••••*•••*♦•**•*•••♦•••••••••*•••••' 

187^"  77 ••••••••••••• 

i876-'79   

1879-  '8o.  

1880-  '8i  m  ..  

1881-  '8a  „  

i883-'84  ..  

i88s-*86 
i886-'87 
i8St-'88 

•89  ~L   




Number  of 


3" 
3»4 
337 

333 
33a 
3,8 

329 
3*4 
3*8 

333 
343 
358 
376 
408 

399 
401 

39» 
39<5 


Quantity  of 
beets 


Tout. 
•,950,918 
3»>8i.55« 
3.5»8,7«4 
a, 756. 745 
4.»6>.384 

3.550.037 
4,090,968 
4.638,748 
4,805,269 
6,394,903 
6,971,948 

8,747,«54 
8,918,130 
10,409,688 

7.070,317 
8,306,671 

9.963.961 

7,  HA  183 


Raw  sugar 
of  all  sorts. 


Tons. 

186,499 
•63,551 
991,041 
956,419 
358,048 
389,433 
378.009 
436, 155 
409,415 
555.915 
599.73a 
83L995 
940,109 
1,193,030 
808,105 
985,698 
910,698 
944.505 


Ton*. 

63,89a 

91.589 
105,818 
97,603 

«33.95a 
111,101 
139,813 
«33.65a 
i3i,37i 
l<4i  1*4 
150.813 
196,304 
307,978 
359.700 
180,178 
915,887 

183.037 
901,189 


Quantity  of 
raw  sugar 
extracted 
from  100 


Of  taxed 


A7A 1 1 . 


-ams. 
8.98 
8.95 

8.35 
9.30 
8.60 

8.15 
9.34 
9.31 
8.59 
8.79 
9.56 
9  5t 
10.54 
10.79 

ii-43 
11.87 
13- 08 
11.96 
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Quantity 
of  b^cts  re- 
quired to 
produce  1 
kilogram  of 
raw  sugar. 

Quantity  of 
beets  raised 
by  factory 
owners. 

Quantity  of 
beets  culti- 
vated by  fac- 
tory owners. 

Quantity 
produced  per 
hectare. 

Kilograms. 

Tom. 

Hectares. 

100  kilos. 

ia.07 

«, 5o4,35« 

73.69° 

304 

xa.  is 

3,101,301 

8», 590 

»54 

is.  ia 

3,430,909 

88,877 

373 

10. 75 

1,908,09s 

93.655 

306 

11. 6a 

3,836,307 

96,734 

»93 

13.97 

3,49°.  l54 

98.735 

353 

10.83 

3,872,775 

104, 783 

374 

10.86 

3,114,030 

107,679 

389 

11.74 

3,850,586 

113,003 

252 

11.37 

3,871.679 

"8,43* 

337 

IvJ.  41? 

3.4ji.754 

tat  "yeft 

13  1, 

,5, 

10. 51 

4,448,633 

139,363 

344 

9-49 

4,305,064 

140,843 

399 

9.36 

4,936,346 

ISO.O77 

339 

8-75 

4,199,047 

138,869 

302 

8.43 

4,436,084 

X47.783 

300 

7.  65 

3.797.<5sa 

143,853 

364 

8.36 

4, '09,943 

«49.4» 

383 

1871-73 

«873-'73 
•873-  74 
,874-*75- 
.875-76.. 

1876-*  77  

i877~  7^  

1878-'  79  




••••• 


....................  4 ................. . 


 •••*•••••••••••■•■•■>•■••■• 
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mmMMi  ••••• 

lll|H 


>••••••• ••••••*••••••••••••••• ••••••••• 


i883-'83. 

1883-  84. 

1884-  '85. 

1 885-  ' 86.. 

1886-  '87. 
i8ft7-'S3 
i888-'8g 


■■•■••••••■••■•••■■••••■••••••■•••••••■a 


•  .**••••■•«•  •••• 


••••>•■<■■■••■••■■••••■••■••■•■• *•■■■■■■ 

•••••■•■•••••••■•••••••••••••••■•a 
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Table  B.  —  Taxes  and  rebates  in  the  German  customs  territory. 


Year. 


i844-'45  to  i840-'50. 

x85o-'5i  to  1855  

1856  to  i860. 
1 66 1  to  1865 
i860  to  1870 


i87i-'73  to  1875-' 76 

i8t6-'77 

1 877-  ' 78. 

1878-  '79 


t  •  M  •••«••••••••• 


••■••••••••a 


1879^  8o.«... 

1880-  '8i 

1881-  83... 
i883-'83. 
i883-'84 

X884-"   

i885-'86. 


i886-'87 


••••••••••••••••••••a 


'ota!  receipts, 

including 
imount  from 
mport  duty. 

Tax  rebates. 

Net  receipts. 

Per  head  of 
population. 

Marks. 

Markt. 

Markt. 

30,457,800 

«.  578,4«> 

«7,879, 400 

0.61 

•1,119,600 

3,313,900 

18,906,700 

o-57 

•7,374. 300 

1,368,900 

96,005,400 

0. 78 

33,708,800 

864,300 

31,844,600 

0.00 

39.537,4oo 

4.108,500 

35,338,900 

o.94 

58,873,500 

4,159,000 

S4.713. 500 

1.33 

60,154,500 

it, 618,200 

48,536,300 

«.I3 

67,834,600 

18,009, 100 

49.8i5,5°o 

x.15 

76,171,800 

95.637,100 

50,544,700 

«-i5 

78,605,000 

34,399.500 

54,305,500 

.  1.33 

103,645,000 

56,496,500 

46,148,500 

I.  13 

101,869,200 

44,993.300 

56,877,000 

1.96 

141,684,600 

74,397.7°° 

67.a86.900 

1.49 

144,090,600 

96,303,300 

47,788,300 

1.  oS 

167,821,600 

"8,452,700 

39,368,900 

0.86 

114.559.800 

90,067,600 

24,492,200 

©.S3 

143,445.300 

108,821,000 

33,634,300 

0.79 

130,345,300 

105,568,000 

14,677,300 

a  31 

110,171,100 

80,076,100 

30,095,000 

0.63 

■ 

ALBERT  H.  WASHBURN, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Magdeburg,  December  27 f  i8po. 
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GAME  PRESERVATION  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT, 

Observant  Americans,  traveling  by  rail  through  Germany  during  the  late 
summer  or  autumn  months,  are  often  astonished  by  the  abundance  of  hares, 
partridges,  and  pheasants,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields  and  thickets 
along  the  railways,  or  by  roebuck — from  two  to  a  dozen  or  more  together — 
feeding  in  pastures  and  meadows  and  scurrying  into  the  adjacent  woods  on 
approach  of  the  train.  This  surprise  is  usually  augmented  when,  at  some 
country  station,  the  traveler  sees  a  party  of  sportsmen  returning  to  town  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  day's  shooting.  Remembering  the  denuded  condition  of 
the  older  and  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  our  own  country  in  all  that 
respects  field  and  woodland  game,  the  impression  is  apt  to  come  home  to  the 
transatlantic  tourist  that  in  this  respect  at  least  the  Germans  manage  better 
than  we  have  done.  In  fish  culture  and  the  skillful  breeding  of  many  kinds 
of  animals  the  Americans  are  unsurpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  people  of 
Europe;  but  in  making  marketable  game  a  plentiful  product  of  fields  that 
have  been  cultivated  since  many  centuries  before  America  was  discovered 
the  Germans  have,  it  would  seem,  set  an  example  which  we  may  study  with 
interest,  if  not  profit. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  present  report  to  consider  the  German  system  of 
game  protection  and  management  from  a  purely  economic  stand-point. 
Aside  from  all  consideration  of  shooting  as  a  fascinating,  healthful  sport  for 
men  who  are  ordinarily  confined  to  the  wear  and  fatigue  of  city  life,  there  is 
the  practical  question  whether  the  growth  of  wild  game  may  not,  under 
proper  conditions,  be  made  to  add  in  America,  as  it  does  so  largely  in 
Europe,  to  the  annual  cash  product  of  fields  and  woodlands,  even  in  the  most 
thickly  settled  States  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  people  busy  with  the  task  of  clearing  and  set- 
tling a  country  so  vast  as  ours  should,  until  within  recent  years,  have  re- 
garded game  birds  and  animals  as  part  of  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
land,  the  property  of  whoever  might  take  the  trouble  to  pursue  and  kill  them. 
Not  within  many  centuries  has  any  such  easy-going  indifference  on  that  sub- 
ject prevailed  in  these  older  nations  of  Europe.  From  the  days  when  the 
game  belonged  to  the  Crown  and  hunting  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  king  and  the  nobility,  game  birds  and  animals  have  been  recognized  as 
property  not  less  tangible  and  defensible  than  domestic  poultry  or  cattle. 

With  the  imperial  preserves  of  Germany  and  the  vast  estates  of  the 
wealthier  aristocracy,  where  stags  and  pheasants  are  reared  and  tended  by 
liveried  gamekeepers  for  wholesale  slaughter  on  princely  hunting  days,  the 
present  report  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  concern.  All  that  belongs  to  a 
social  and  political  condition  so  remote  from  our  own  as  to  divest  it  of  all 
practical  interest  in  this  connection.  But  the  imperial  and  grand  ducal  pre- 
serves cover  but  a  small  proportion  of  German  territory.    The  vast  bulk  of 
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it  is  possessed  by  individual  farmers  and  communes,  and  is  leased,  so  far  as 
shooting  privileges  are  concerned,  to  individuals  or  small  clubs  of  professional 
and  business  men  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities  for  an  annual  rental,  N 
which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  many  millions  of  marks  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  important  revenues  of  the  agricultural  class.  In  no  respect  are 
the  provincial  governments  of  Germany  more  jealous  of  national  interference 
than  in  regard  to  their  game  laws.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Wiirtemburg, 
and  Baden  have  each  their  separate  code  for  the  protection  of  game  and  the 
regulation  of  shooting  privileges ;  but,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  consider 
them  all  within  reasonable  space,  we  may  fairly  select  as  an  example  the  code 
of  Prussia,  which  is  as  fair  and  intelligently  framed  as  any,  and  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  system  which  has  proved  so  successful  and  advantageous  in  this 
country. 

One  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Prussian  code  is  that  which  per- 
mits any  proprietor  of  landed  property  to  kill  game  at  proper  seasons  in  any 
part  of  his  premises  that  may  be  inclosed  by  a  fence  or  wall,  but  which  de- 
nies him  this  privilege  on  any  piece  of  uninclosed  land  which  is  less  than 
200  acres  in  extent.  In  the  latter  case  the  game  on  the  farmer's  land  reverts 
to  the  care  of  the  commune  in  which  he  lives,  which  rents  the  shooting  privi- 
leges of  all  such  territory  within  its  limits,  crediting  to  each  farmer  his  due 
share  of  the  aggregate  rental,  proportionate  to  the  area  of  his  land. 

As  nearly  all  farming  lands  in  Germany  are  owned  in  small  tracts  by 
peasant  farmers  who  live  in  villages,  and  as  such  lands  are  rarely  or  never 
inclosed  by  any  semblance  of  hedge  or  fence,  it  follows  that  most  field  shoot- 
ing is  leased  by  the  communal  authorities  at  prices  which  vary  from  20  to 
75  cents  per  acre  annually,  thus  adding  an  additional  crop,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
yearly  product  of  the  ground.  These  shooting  privileges  are  leased  usually 
for  terms  of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  years.  Competition  is  by  auction  at  the 
office  of  the  communal  burgomaster,  and  the  lease  goes  to  the  highest  bidder 
who  can  furnish  satisfactory  guaranties  as  to  financial  responsibility.  The 
lessee  then  becomes  responsible,  not  only  for  the  proper  care  of  the  game 
in  the  fields  and  woods  covered  by  his  lease,  but  also  for  whatever  damage 
the  game  may  inflict  upon  growing  crops.  Should  the  hares  injure  the  beets 
and  turnips  or  the  deer  from  the  adjacent  forest  trespass  upon  the  wheat  or 
rye  fields,  the  farmer  summons  the  two  communal  assessors  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  who  examine  the  premises  and  estimate  the  amount  of  damage, 
which  the  lessee  of  the  shooting  is  required  to  pay.  If  he  finds  the  tax  ex- 
cessive, he  may  nominate  a  third  member  of  the  board  and  call  for  a  re- 
appraiscment  of  the  damage.  The  lessee  also  employs  a  local  gamekeeper, 
who  earns  a  yearly  salary  ranging  from  $200  to  $300,  and  whose  business  it 
is  to  look  after  the  game,  kill  foxes,  hawks,  and  other  carnivorous  creatures, 
and  prevent  poaching. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  universal  respect  for  the  rights  of 
property  in  this  country  and  the  absence  of  that  lawless,  predatory  spirit 
which  pervades  some  less  strictly  governed  communities  than  the  entire  im- 
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munity  from  irregular  depredations  which  is  secured  to  partridges,  pheasants, 
hares,  rabbits,  and  other  small  game,  even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  populous  German  villages.  The  peasant  farmer  is  satisfied  with  a  system 
which  secures  to  him  a  full  cash  value  for  all  the  game  which  his  land  may 
produce,  as  well  as  prompt  payment  for  whatever  damage  the  same  may  in- 
flict upon  his  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  protects  his  fields  from  trespass 
by  unauthorized  persons  or  at  seasons  when  the  grain  and  grass  might  be  in- 
jured thereby,  for  the  game  laws  carefully  prohibit  field  shooting  until  such 
crops  are  gathered. 

An  important  feature  of  the  protective  system  is  the  law  which  forbids 
any  person  from  hunting  or  using  a  gun  unless  he  is  provided  with  the  legal 
JagdpaiSy  or  license.  This  license  is  issued  by  the  local  magistrate  in  each 
district  to  applicants  of  good  standing,  who  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and,  if  under  twenty-one  years,  must  be  vouched  for  by  some 
responsible  person.  The  pass  is  for  one  year,  costs  from  75  cents  to  $$, 
according  to  the  varying  regulations  of  the  different  provinces,  and  bears  on 
its  reverse  side  a  checkered  design  showing  the  open  and  close  months  of 
the  year  for  each  kind  of  game.  To  be  found  outside  of  one's  own  premises 
with  a  rifle  or  fowling-piece  and  without  a  Jagdpass  involves  the  confiscation 
of  gun  and  accouterments.  This  arrangement  effectually  eliminates  the  pro- 
fessional poacher  and  the  predatory  small  boy  with  the  cheap  shot-gun,  who 
have  been  so  destructive  to  singing  birds,  as  well  as  to  furred  and  feathered 
game,  in  some  other  countries. 

GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  OF  GERMANY. 

These  include,  principally,  the  stag,  the  fallow  deer  and  roedeer,  hares  and 
rabbits,  the  capercailzie  (or  Auerhahn),  pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, wild  ducks  and  swans,  and  several  other  varieties  of  birds,  not  to  speak  of 
fish  otters,  foxes,  and  badgers,  which  are  killed  for  their  fur  or  because  they 
are  destructive  to  fish  and  smaller  game. 

Keeping  still  in  view  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  practical 
question  would  be,  which  of  these  varieties  might  be  most  easily  transplanted 
to  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  United  States  and  grown  there  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  Germany.  The  climate  of  this 
country  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 
States  of  our  Republic.  With  the  exception  that  the  proportion  of  woodland 
to  open  fields  is  larger  with  us  than  here,  and  that  the  American  farmer  keeps 
his  land  inclosed  by  fences  and  lives  on  it  instead  of  in  a  neighboring  village, 
the  principal  conditions  are  nearly  similar.  The  proportion  of  pasture  and 
meadow  to  plowed  land  is  greater  in  most  American  districts  than  in  Germany, 
but  this  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  game  rather  than  otherwise.  In 
most  States  of  the  Union  the  laws  distinctly  recognize  the  right  of  the  land- 
owner to  the  game  birds  and  animals  on  his  property  and  enable  him  to 
defend  that  right  against  trespass.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
at  least  four  of  the  species  which  are  now  grown  so  abundantly  for  sport  and 
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profit  in  Germany  should  not  be  at  least  equally  successful  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  These  are  the  pheasant,  the  gray  partridge,  the 
hare,  and  Hie  roedeer,  all  of  which  live  and  thrive  in  proximity  to  man  and 
may  be  easily  transferred  to  any  locality  suitable  to  their  existence. 

The  gray  partridge  (Rebhuhn)  of  northern  Europe  is  in  size  about  midway 
between  the  quail  and  prairie-chicken  of  the  United  States,  the  former  of 
which  he  strongly  resembles  in  appearance  and  disposition.  Although  less 
beautiful  than  the  red-legged  partridge  of  southern  Europe,  he  is  not  less 
"gamey  "  in  the  field  or  delicious  on  the  table,  his  flesh  resembling  strongly 
that  of  our  native  quail.  This  species  lives  in  the  open  fields  and  meadows 
of  Germany,  even  close  to  the  villages  and  farm-houses,  and  subsists  at  all 
times  upon  food  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  American  quail  and  prairie- 
chicken.  The  female  lays  in  May  or  early  June  from  sixteen  to  twenty  eggs, 
and,  if  foxes,  weasels,  or  cold,  protracted  rains  destroy  her  young  brood,  she 
makes  another  effort  and  brings  forth  her  second  hatching  in  July.  The 
partridge-shooting  season  begins  in  Prussia  on  the  1st  of  September,  by  which 
time  the  young  birds,  except  those  of  the  second  hatchings  above  noted,  are 
well  feathered,  strong  on  the  wing,  and  nearly  full  grown.  Each  brood 
forms  a  covey,  and,  like  the  prairie-chicken,  they  are  at  first  tame  and  com- 
paratively easy  shooting,  but  with  experience  and  the  advancing  season  they 
become  wilder  and  stronger;  so  that,  although  they  are  always  "game" 
and  lie  well  to  a  dog,  particularly  when  approached  from  leeward,  they  are 
in  later  October  and  November  sufficiently  difficult  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting sportsman.  Partridges  sell  in  the  market  at  from  50  to  75  cents  each, 
and,  although  killed  in  immense  numbers,  are  always  in  demand.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  in  this  region  to  kill  during  a  season  two  or  three  hundred 
birds  on  a  farm  not  exceeding  150  acres  in  extent,  and  there  are  several  pre- 
serves in  the  open  fields  along  the  Rhine  between  Mayence  and  Mannheim, 
where  the  Verage  annual  score  exceeds  a  thousand. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  at  variance  with  American  or  English  ideas  for 
a  sportsman  to  sell  his  game  or  consider  in  any  way  its  market  value,  but 
in  Germany  no  such  squeamishness  prevails.  The  product  of  each  day's 
hunt,  except  what  the  master  wants  for  his  own  use  or  chooses  to  present  to 
friends,  goes  to  the  game  dealer,  who  has  a  standing  contract  with  the  sports- 
man to  take  his  entire  product  at  prices  agreed  upon  in  advance,  and  which 
are  rigidly  adhered  to. 

Until  within  a  few  years  most  sportsmen  who  leased  shootings  in  this 
part  of  Germany  could  pay  their  rent  and  hire  of  gamekeeper,  and  even 
save  a  profit,  from  the  proceeds  of  their  game.  This  enabled  many  men  of 
limited  means  to  lease  lands  which  would  have  been  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  unaided  private  incomes,  and  thus  practically  the  whole  terri- 
tory— woods,  field,  marsh,  and  mountain — was  then,  as  now,  leased  for  shoot- 
ing purposes.  But,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  the  growth  of  the 
class  of  men  able  to  afTord  the  luxury  of  hunting,  the  competition  for  the  best 
grounds  has  become  so  sharp  that  the  rental  lias  advanced  enormously  within 
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a  short  period,  so  that  comparatively  few  shooting  leases  are  now  self-support- 
ing, that  is,  paying  by  sales  of  game  the  cost  of  rent,  gamekeeper,  and  dam- 
age by  game  to  growing  crops.  Many  shooting  privileges  in  this  region 
which  were  leased  at  auction  during  the  past  year  have  brought  three  times 
the  rental  of  the  previous  lease  made  six  years  ago,  and  some  communes  now 
pay  their  local  and  national  taxes  from  the  revenues  thus  easily  obtained. 
When  it  is  considered  how  burdensome  taxation  has  become  to  the  German 
peasantry,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  pay  this  obligation  in  hares,  par- 
tridges, and  pheasants  grown  spontaneously  on  their  lands  will  be  at  once 
apparent. 

The  pheasant  of  Germany  is  identical  with  that  of  England,  France, 
and  Austria,  and  is  an  exotic  in  Europe,  having  been  brought  many  centu- 
ries ago  from  its  native  haunts  in  the  Himalayan  districts  of  India,  by 
way  of  Asia-Minor,  into  European  Turkey,  Austria,  and  particularly  Bohe- 
mia, where  it  is  now  found  wild  in  immense  numbers.  The  pheasant  is  a 
showy  bird,  of  moderate  merit  for  the  table,  except  as  an  ornament,  but 
nevertheless  much  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  for  the  easy,  comfortable 
shooting  that  it  affords.  Pheasants  are  easily  bred  in  this  region  from  birds 
or  eggs  obtained  from  Bohemia,  where  the  females  cost  from  $1.75  to  $2 
each,  the  cocks,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  or  ten  hens,  costing  some- 
what less. 

Any  person  who  has  a  few  acres  of  thick  wood  with  underbrush  or  open 
thicket  sufficiently  tall  to  furnish  good  cover  has  the  necessary  conditions  for 
growing  pheasants,  which  subsist  on  wild  berries,  buds,  and  the  grain  that 
they  pick  up  in  the  adjoining  fields.  During  hard  winters,  when  the  snows 
lie  long  and  deep  on  the  ground,  careful  sportsmen  keep  their  pheasants 
within  limits  by  feeding  them  grain ;  but  there  is  in  this  part  of  Germany, 
so  far  as  can  be  learned,  none  of  that  wholesale  growing  of  pheasants  in 
parks  like  chickens,  that  is  so  common  and  so  costly  on  the  great  manorial 
estates  of  England. 

The  cock  pheasant  may  be  lawfully  shot  in  Prussia  during  the  whole  year, 
except  June,  July,  and  August,  the  female  only  from  the  1st  of  September 
until  the  end  of  January.  In  most  preserves  the  hen  pheasants  are  rarely  or 
never  killed  unless  the  stock  becomes  too  numerous,  which  it  may  easily 
do  unless  the  birds  are  prayed  upon  by  foxes,  hawks,  and  weasels,  which 
are  the  persistent  enemies  of  game  in  the  most  parts  of  Germany.  For  this 
reason  foxes,  cats,  and  even  stray  dogs  found  at  large  upon  land  rented  for 
shooting  purposes  may  be,  and  usually  are,  killed  at  sight.  Aside  from  its 
natural  enemies,  the  pheasant  is  a  prosperous  and  prolific  bird,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  thrive  abundantly  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  States.  Birds  and  eggs  for  breeding  purposes  may 
be  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity  from  dealers  in  Bohemia ;  but,  as  the 
demand  is  considerable  from  France,  England,  and  western  Germany,  it  is 
often  requisite  to  give  the  order  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  laying  season, 
which  is  in  April  and  Ma/. 
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The  roedeer  is  the  smallest  and  most  nearly  domesticated  of  the  three 
species  of  deer  which  inhabit  Germany.  It  is  likewise  the  most  beautiful,  and 
its  flesh  is  the  daintiest  venison  known  to  the  epicure.  In  color,  form,  grace, 
and  fleetness  it  resembles  more  nearly  the  antelope  than  other  species  of  deer. 
It  lives  abundantly  throughout  the  forests  of  central  Europe,  but  prefers 
thickets  of  underbrush  in  the  vicinity  of  open  fields  and  meadows  to  the 
darker  and  denser  woods  which  form  the  haunts  of  the  stag  and  fallow  deer. 
It  is  this  tractable,  half-domesticated  disposition,  its  willingness  to  live  in 
close  proximity  to  the  homes  of  men,  that  makes  the  roedeer  the  valuable 
game  animal  that  it  is.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find  from  six  to  a 
dozen  of  these  shy,  graceful  creatures  living  in  a  piece  of  woodland  less  than 
30  acres  in  extent,  and  they  are  so  abundant  in  this  region  that  hunting 
parties  frequently  kill  in  a  single  day  within  10  miles  of  Frankfort  anywhere 
from  ten  to  forty  of  them.  The  roebuck  may  be  killed  throughout  the  year, 
except  during  March  and  April;  but  the  doe  is  protected  by  law  ten  months 
out  of  twelve,  and  may  be  shot  only  from  the  15th  of  October  to  the  15th 
of  December.  The  buck  sheds  his  horns  in  December,  and  from  that  time 
until  May  looks  so  much  like  a  doe  that  he  is  comparatively  safe  from  sports- 
men ;  but  in  the  early  summer  he  is  again  in  season,  and  until  September, 
when  the  stag  and  the  partridge  shooting  begins,  he  has  the  hunters  practi- 
cally to  himself.  Roedeer  which  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  cultivated 
fields  often  inflict  damage  upon  the  growing  wheat  and  rye;  but  this  tb* 
thrifty  peasant  takes  immediate  note  of,  and,  under  the  law  already  noted 
assesses  the  damage  upon  the  lessee  of  the  shooting  title.  For  this  reason 
some  of  the  best  hunting  leases  command  but  a  small  rental,  and  I  know  of 
one  instance  in  which  a  sportsman  pays  only  150  marks  ($35.70)  per  annum 
for  the  rent  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres,  but  distributes  each  year  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200  among  the  neighboring  peasants  for  the  damage  done  to 
their  crops  by  his  hares  and  deer.  This  occurs  generally  in  districts  where 
the  proportion  of  wooded  land  to  arable  fields  is  but  small ;  but  the  law  which 
holds  the  game  proprietor  responsible  for  its  depredations  is  an  eminently 
just  one,  and  takes  from  the  farmer  all  temptation  to  destroy  the  game  in 
self-defense. 

But  the  plain,  reliable,  every-day  game  of  the  average  German  s]x>rts- 
man  is  the  hare.  It  resembles  in  appearance  the  brown  American  rabbit,  but 
is  much  larger,  and  its  flesh  decidely  superior;  moreover,  the  hare,  unlike  the 
rabbit,  never  burrows,  but  lives  wholly  above  ground,  inhabiting  the  bleak 
fields  in  winter,  with  no  other  lair  or  shelter  than  a  small  open  hollow  scooped 
out  beside  a  protecting  clod  or  stone.  More  rarely  the  hare  inhabits  thickets 
and  small  woodlands  adjacent  to  farms,  but  in  deep,  dark  woods  he  is  seldom 
found,  and  never  in  any  great  numbers.  But  in  the  open  fields  of  southern 
and  western  Germany  the  hare  swarms  in  such  profusion  as  to  form  one  of 
the  definite  products  of  the  land.  Although  not  entitled  to  high  rank  as 
game,  either  for  the  table  or  the  sportsman,  the  hare  is  a  coveted  luxury  to 
the  poor  and  middle  classes,  and  in  some  markets,  notably  that  of  Paris,  is 
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always  in  demand.  At  the  same  time  it  offers  to  the  sportsmen  a  pot  shot 
sufficiently  attractive  to  amuse  the  most  competent,  and  not  so  difficult  as  to 
discourage  the  inexperienced,  gunner. 

The  mother  hare  bears  annually  two,  sometimes  three,  litters  of  from 
eight  to  a  dozen  leverets,  which,  although  decimated  by  cold,  wet  weather 
and  preyed  upon  by  foxes,  hawks,  and  other  enemies,  still  make  a  brave 
struggle  for  life;  so  that  by  September,  when  the  shooting  season  begins, 
they  are  as  plentiful  as  field-mice.  Except  for  the  few  that  are  shot  during 
the  partridge  hunting,  hares  are  not  killed  to  any  great  extent  until  Decem- 
ber, when  the  great  Battues,  or  drive  hunts,  are  made,  which  supply  the  winter 
market.  Although  much  less  destructive  to  gardens  and  young  trees  than 
our  rabbit,  the  hare  is  so  prolific  that,  unless  kept  in  check  by  judicious 
hunting,  he  might  soon  become  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  farmer.  In  view 
of  this,  the  law  provides  that  the  lessee  of  field  shooting  in  Prussia  shall 
drive  hunt  the  entire  area  of  his  lease  not  less  than  once  in  each  year. 
Accordingly,  the  whole  agricultural  territory  must  be  shot  over  by  the 
Treibjagd  process  annually,  and  the  operation  is  often  repeated  when  the 
first  hunt  has  left  too  large  a  surplus  of  hares  for  the  next  year's  breeding. 
Drive  hunting  for  hares  is  not,  perhaps,  an  exalted  form  of  sport,  but  it  is 
always  sociable  and  jolly  and  has  the  further  advantage  that  it  gets  the 
hares. 

For  a  well-organized  hunt  of  this  kind  from  fifteen  to  thirty  sportsmen  are 
requisite,  with  twice  as  many  men  and  boys  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
who  are  marshaled  by  the  gamekeeper  to  serve  as  beaters  to  drive  the  game. 
The  fields  or  woods  are  then  taken  by  sections  as  large  as  the  line  of  hunters 
and  drivers  can  surround,  and,  although  with  skillful  shooting  more  or  less 
game  always  gets  through  the  line  and  escapes,  the  slaughter  is  often 
enormous.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  party  like  this  to  kill  in  a 
short  winter  day  upon  300  or  400  acres  of  wheat  and  beet  fields  within  half 
an  hour's  drive  of  Frankfort  from  400  to  500  hares.  As  they  average  in 
winter  about  8  pounds  in  weight,  the  result  of  such  a  day's  shooting  would 
be  nearly  or  quite  2  tons  of  game,  a  quantity  which  it  would  be,  of  course, 
impossible  to  dispose  of  otherwise  than  by  sale.  Game  killed  in  such  quan- 
tities must  either  be  sold  or  wasted,  and  in  this  country,  where  waste  is  con- 
sidered sinful,  the  hares  or  deer  or  partridges,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
turned  over  to  the  game  dealer,  who  during  the  season  loads  daily  a  special 
car  for  the  Paris  market.  The  game  dealer  pays  from  50  to  75  cents  each 
for  hares  in  Germany ;  they  retail  for  from  5  to  7  francs  in  Paris.  The 
French  capital  pays  yearly  millions  of  francs  for  game  brought  from  beyond 
the  Rhine.  By  the  sale  of  his  game  the  lessee  of  shooting  grounds  recoups, 
more  or  less  fully,  his  expenditures  for  rent  and  keepers,  and  the  money  goes 
finally  to  the  peasant  or  landed  proprietor  upon  whose  premises  it  was  grown. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  hunting  season  until  the  end  of  December,  1890, 
there  have  been  killed  in  Prussia  alone,  according  to  official  statistics, 
2,500,000  hares*  which,  at  2.50  marks  each,  the  usual  wholesale  price,  repre- 
sent an  income  of  6,250,000  marks,  or  nearly  $1,500,000. 
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The  invitations  which  are  exchanged  between  sportsmen  to  make  up  the 
number  of  guns  requisite  for  a  drive  hunt  constitute  an  important  form  of 
social  courtesy  in  Germany.  The  entertainment  always  includes  a  midday 
breakfast,  more  or  less  luxuriantly  served  at  the  tavern  in  the  nearest  village 
or  upon  tables  spread  in  the  woods  by  servants,  who  bring  warm  dishes, 
wines,  etc.,  from  the  home  of  the  host  in  the  city. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  German  system.  Could  it  be  introduced  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  so,  would  such  introduc- 
tion prove  desirable?  Competent  judges  who  have  given  the  subject  careful 
thought  answer  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  say  that  the  game 
laws  of  several  Northern  and  Eastern  States  are  already  adequate  to  render  the 
raising  of  game  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  ordinary  farms  sufficiently  secure  to 
insure  a  successful  result.  A  system  which  would  add  an  additional  crop  to  the 
farmer's  fields  and  forests,  and  thereby  increase  substantially  his  cash  income 
from  his  land,  would  certainly  not  lack  support  from  the  agricultural  majority 
which  controls  most  State  legislatures. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  questions  of  detail  which  such  an  experiment 
would  involve,  and  into  which  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  enter;  but,  after 
all  that  has  been  so  successfully  done  in  our  country  to  restock  the  inland 
lakes  and  streams  with  fish,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  restoring  in  a 
measure  the  game  birds  and  animals  which  were  formerly  so  abundant  and 
which  have  become,  through  indiscriminate  shooting,  so  rare  to  the  sports- 
men, so  costly  in  our  markets.  This  can  only  be  done  by  making  game 
preservation  easy,  inexpensive,  and  withal  profitable  to  owners  of  the  land. 
The  German  system  has  made  game  abundant  throughout  the  Empire,  and 
yields  an  important  income  to  the  class  which  is  in  most  need  of  it. 

The  experiment  in  America  would  need  to  be  systematic,  but  not  neces- 
sarily expensive.  A  dozen  pairs  of  partridges,  pheasants,  and  hares,  imported 
from  Germany  or  Austria,  turned  loose  on  almost  any  American  farm  and  pro- 
tected from  molestation  three  or  four  years,  would  multiply  so  that  they  would 
thereafter  hold  their  own  against  any  reasonable  and  sportsman-like  pursuit. 
The  larger  the  territory  included  in  such  experiment,  the  more  certain  would 
be  its  success.  There  is  the  disastrous  experience  of  Australia  with  the 
English  rabbit,  which  might  make  some  American  farmers  timid  about  intro- 
ducing the  hare;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  European  hare  is  a  very 
different  animal  from  the  rabbit  of  either  Australia  or  America.  Besides 
being  far  less  destructive  and  prolific  than  the  rabbit,  the  hare  does  not 
burrow,  and,  being,  therefore,  always  above  ground  and  accessible,  its  numbers 
can  be  easily  kept  within  safe  and  reasonable  limits. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Qmsul- General 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort,  January  j,  iSgi. 
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REP  OR  T  BY  CONSUL  BAKER.  OF  B  UENOS  A  YRES. 

The  flax  industry  in  this  country  is  only  a  very  recent  branch  of  its  agri- 
culture. It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  indeed,  that  it  has  had  any 
development  at  all,  and  as  yet  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  it. 

A  COMPARATIVELY  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

As  late  as  1877  the  custom-house  returns  do  not  show  that  a  pound  of 
the  seed  had  ever  been  shipped  from  any  Argentine  port.  In  1878  the 
exports  amounted  to  35  tons;  in  1880  the  amount  shipped  had  increased  to 
958  tons;  in  1881  it  was  6,394  tons;  in  1S82  it  was  18,644  tons;  and  in 
1883  it  was  23,061  tons.  About  this  time,  owing  to  the  steady  foreign  de- 
mand and  the  good  prices  which  were  obtained  for  the  seed,  a  very  general 
interest  was  manifested,  not  merely  in  the  production  of  the  linseed  for  foreign 
consumption,  but  also  in  the  preparation  of  the  fiber.  Since  then,  with  the 
advent  of  agricultural  laborers  from  Europe,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  breadth  of  land  under  this  crop,  the  yield  of  which  is  variously  stated 
to  be  from  20  to  40  for  1,  and  for  which  the  country  seems  to  be  very  well 
adapted. 

The  range  of  the  exports  of  linseed  since  1883  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Year. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


1886. 
1887. 


Tout. 

33,99» 
69,426 

8i,w>4 


1888., 
1889... 
1890  (9  months)., 


....................... 


Tons. 

40,  323 

a8,i95 
30,543 


BREADTH  OF  LAND  IN  FLAX  CULTIVATION. 

The  cultivation  of  linseed,  however,  is  as  yet  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Ayres,  though  a  little  is  now  also 
grown  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios.  In  1881  the  amount  of  land  under 
flax  cultivation  was  as  follows,  in  hectares:  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  29,192 ; 
province  of  Santa  F6,  6,122 ;  total,  36,314.  In  1889  the  breadth  of  land 
under  this  crop  was  as  follows,  in  hectares:  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
43,899;  province  of  Santa  Fe,  73,009;  province  of  Entre  Rios,  4,161; 
province  of  Rioja,  34;  total,  121,103.  As  tota^  area  °f  ^an^  under 
crop  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic  is  2,422,995  hectares,  it  appears 
that  the  amount  at  present  put  down  in  flax  is  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 
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AMOUNT  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  inquiry  as  to  the  total  amount  of  flax  produced 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  the  information, 
as  the  Argentine  Government  has  no  provision  for  crop  reports.  We  can 
only  estimate,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  harvest  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Fe  last  year  amounted  to  56,887  tons,  while  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  about 
25,000  tons ;  total  crop,  say,  100,000  tons,  including  Entre  Rios.  In  regard 
to  the  approaching  harvest,  it  is  stated  that  the  acreage  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  and,  unless  some  misfortune  overtakes  the  crop,  the  yield  will  show  a 
very  considerable  increase  over  that  of  any  previous  year. 

THE  COMING  CROP. 

What  the  shipments  will  be,  however,  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
price  abroad,  for  there  is  now  an  annually  increasing  home  market  for  the 
crop,  as  several  oil-mills  have  recently  been  established  in  the  country,  and 
great  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  production  of  linseed-oils  will  henceforth 
be  added  to  the  category  of  national  industries. 

DESTINATION  OF  CROP. 

The  next  crop  will  be  harvested  and  ready  for  shipment  about  the  1st  of 
March,  and  the  business  will  probably  run  through  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1891.  The  shipments  will  all  go  forward  either  from  this  port  or 
Rosario.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whither  the  crop  will  be  exported,  but,  as 
a  general  indication  of  the  direction  it  will  take,  I  give  the  following  destina- 
tions which  the  shipments  of  1888  and  1889,  according  to  the  custom-house 
returns,  appear  to  have  had : 


Destination. 

Kilograms. 
1,805.604 
3,49o,7*i 
>M,575 
».»3.47° 

4.9»7.4>7 
131,061 

»»»».«. ■•••.•••«•• 
37,650,030 

Kilograms. 

*. 793. 333 
3,693,180 
826,100 
6.755.»63 
».»34.3*9 
1.4".  5*5 
3".  79C 
13,389,303 
10,088 

United  Sta tcs  ....... «.».«»»..... •»*..»..««*... ... ..»...»...■•.•••••  imm.hu..—— 

Holland.  •••••»■•••••••••••■••••••••  •••••••••••••••*•*••••«••**•••■•■••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

46,333,888 

38,195, Bit 

MARKET  VALUE. 

The  price  of  linseed  in  this  market  during  the  last  year,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Bolsa,  ranged  as  follows :  January  1  to  March 
3*>  57  t0  7°  cents;  April  1  to  June  30,  45  to  65  cents;  July  1  to  September 
30,  45  to  75  cents;  October  1  to  December  31,  60  to  80  cents,  in  current 
money  per  10  kilograms.  So  far  during  the  present  year  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  the  price. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  FLAX  CULTIVATION. 

As  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  here,  I  am  but  indifferently  posted  j  but,  if  it 
differs  at  all  from  that  employed  in  the  United  States,  it  is  certainly  not  for 
the  better.  I  assume  this  to  be  so  for  the  reason  that  no  crops  in  this  country 
receive  that  care  and  attention  which  good  husbandry  exacts.  I  may  add 
that  the  crop  is  not  a  favorite  one,  although  it  is  believed  to  pay  well,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  thought  that  the  cultivation  very  rapidly  exhausts  the 
land,  so  that  most  of  the  production  is  by  those  who  do  not  own,  but  only 
rent,  their  farms. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  regard  to  soil  and  climate,  that  flaxseed 
culture  is  exactly  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  wheat  or  corn. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres,  November  20,  i8go. 


THE  WINE  INDUSTRY  OF  RUSSIA. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  MR.  WVRTZ.  SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION.  ST.  PETERSBURG. 
[From  statistics  supplied  by  the  Russian  Government.— Translation.] 

Of  all  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  southernmost  zone  of  Russia,  the  vine  is  incontestably 
the  most  important.  Cultivated  since  the  highest  antiquity  in  certain  localities  of  the  south, 
it  grows  in  a  wild  state  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Asia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cau- 
casus. There,  in  the  damp  and  warm  valley  of  the  Rion  and  its  neighborhood,  the  vine  at- 
tains prodigious  dimensions,  and  its  branches,  embracing,  like  ivy,  the  trees,  produces  without 
the  least  cultivation  fruit  in  abundance.  From  the  ancient  Colchide,  which,  according  to  all 
appearances,  is  the  native  country  {patrie)  of  the  vine,  it  has  spread  in  times  beyond  the 
memory  of  man  over  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  of  central  Asia  on 
the  east,  and  gradually,  but  already  as  a  cultivated  plant,  advanced  to  the  north  far  from  its 
home. 

In  Russia  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  not  yet  been  definitely  fixed. 
It  is  certain  that  it  is  spreading,  though  slowly,  more  and  more  to  the  north.  It  crosses  the 
southern  region  of  the  governments  (provinces)  of  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk  (near  Pinsk),  passes  to  the  south  of  Chernigov  towards  Koorsk,  Voronezh, 
Borissoglebsk,  Saratov,  and  crosses  the  Ural  in  the  environs  of  Gouriev.  Nevertheless,  un- 
der exceptionally  favorable  conditions  and  by  assiduous  care  the  vine  can  bear  ripe  fruit 
much  further  to  the  north  than  the  limit  indicated;  for  example,  in  the  environs  of  Riga,  in 
Courland,  and  even  in  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  Asiatic  Russia  the  northern  limit  of 
the  vine  crosses  the  basin  of  Turkestan,  the  province  of  Semiretchinsk,  and  the  basin  of  the 
Amoor,  where  a  particular  species  of  vine  grows  (  Vitis  amuremis).  As  to  the  northern  limit 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  for  the  industry  of  wine  making,  it  extends  from  Moheelev,  on 
the  Dniester  (480  27'),  above  the  Schpola,  government  of  Kiev  (490),  to  the  north  of  the 
.  governments  of  Kherson  and  Yekaterinoslav,  crosses  the  Don  (480  35'),  passes  over  the 
Volga  at  Sarepta  (4S0  31'),  and  inclines  to  the  south  at  the  opening  of  the  Ural. 

The  vertical  extent  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  very  vast.  In  Bessarabia  vineyards  are 
found  at  1, 1 10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  the  Crimea,  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet;  in 
Turkestan  (at  Samarcand)  the  vine  prospers  at  2,340  feet;  and,  finally,  in  certain  localities  of 
the  Transcaucasus  (province  of  Kars)  the  grape  ripens  at  4,500  feet  of  altitude.  The  viti- 
cultural  countries  of  Russia  may  be  grouped  in  the  following  regions:  (1)  Region  of  Bessaxa- 
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bia,  (2)  region  of  the  Crimea,  (3)  region  of  the  Don4  (4)  region  of  Astrakhan  Ural  (5) 
region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  (6)  region  of  Turkestan. 

I.  REGION  OP  I!  KSS  ARABIA. 

This  wine-growing  country  embraces  all  of  Bessarabia,  the  districts  of  Tiraspol  and  of 
Odessa,  of  the  government  of  Kherson,  the  districts  of  Olgopol  and  of  Yampol,  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Podolia,  as  also  of  some  parts  of  that  of  Yekatcrinoslav,  that  is,  the  districts  of 
Yekaterinoslav  and  of  Novomoskovsk.  The  planting  of  the  vine  in  Bessarabia  is  attributed  to 
the  Greek  colonists,  who  established  themselves  there  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  to  the  Genoese,  who  founded  their  colonics  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  I-ater  the  Turks  also  planted  numerous  vineyards 
in  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia.  In  the  governments  of  Podolia  and  Kherson  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  dates  only  from  last  century  and  in  that  of  Yekaterinoslav  it  b  quite  recent. 
At  present,  from  the  data  furnished,  there  are  in  Bessarabia  about  60,000  deciatines  *  of  via- 
yards  spread  over  districts  in  the  following  manner : 


District. 

Area. 

District. 

Area. 

K  is  rtcncv«.«  »•••«*•*••■•*••■■>•••••*••■•■••• 

Dtciatints. 

8,000 

100 
4.400 

Akkcrman  ......  

Deciatimts. 
615 
ao.ooo 
9.5O0 

60,330 

Orkhei  

The  government  of  Kherson  possesses  3,581  deciatines  of  vineyard,  of  which  the  district 
of  Tiraspol  counts  2,601  deciatines  and  that  of  Odessa  980  deciatines.  The  government  of 
Podolia  (principally  the  districts  of  Olgopol  and  Yampol)  has  400  deciatines  of  vineyards ; 
that  of  Yekaterinoslav  has  but  little  over  200  deciatines.  Thus  the  total  wine  growing  country 
of  Bessarabia  is  about  64,500  deciatines.  It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  planting 
of  the  vine  is  extending  more  and  more.  The  situation  and  exposure  of  the  vineyards  is 
very  varied.  In  Bessarabia  (in  the  southern  parts)  and  on  the  inundated  shores  of  the  Dnies- 
ter they  occupy  the  plains;  in  the  northern  and  central  parts,  the  slopes  to  the  north  and 
northeast.  In  the  governments  of  Podolio  and  Kherson  they  grow  almost  exclusively  on  the 
southern  slopes  and  to  the  southwest  The  plants  are  cut  long  or  short,  the  medium  length 
rarely.  In  winter  the  plants  cut  long  are  buried  under  the  ground;  those  cut  short  remain 
on  the  level  with  the  ground  or  only  their  trunk  is  buried.  In  the  viticultural  region  of  Bessa- 
rabia there  is  a  numerous  variety  of  plants;  nevertheless,  the  plants  of  the  country  predominate, 
excepting  in  certan  localities  of  the  government  of  Kherson,  where  foreign  plants  are  specially 
cultivated — Riesling,  Gutedler,  Traminer,  Chasselas.  Among  the  local  varieties  the  most  com- 
mon are  Poma  Plavae,  Poma  Galbina,  Tita  Caprei,  Poma  Negra  Rara,  Poma  Negra  Batuta,  etc. 
In  the  number  of  diseases  which  attack  the  vine  in  the  wine-growing  region  of  Bessarabia 
are  to  be  mentioned :  Phytoptus  vi/is,  Erysiphe  (oidium)  tuckeri,  Peronaspora  viticola,  and 
Phylloxera  vastatrix,  in  places  in  the  districts  of  Orkhei  and  of  Kishenev.  The  treatment 
of  the  cryptogamian  diseases  of  the  vine  b  not  made  anywhere.  The  plants  infected  by 
the  phylloxera  are  radically  destroyed.  The  product  of  the  vineyards  b  very  varied ;  it  depends 
upon  the  care  given  in  the  cultivation,  on  the  situation, on  the  exposure  of  the  vineyards, or  also 
on  meteorological  causes,  and  on  the  diseases.  The  mean  product  in  Bessarabia  is  200  vedrosf 
per  deciatine;  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  300  vedros;  and  in  Podolia,  175  vedros.  The 
production  of  wine  in  the  viticultural  region  of  Bessarabia  b  very  considerable ;  it  has  tripled 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

•  1  deciatine— 3.6997  acres.  f  x  vedro— 3.145  gallon*. 
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At  the  present  time  the  total  production  of  wine  in  Bessarabia  reaches  11,250,000  vedros, 
spread  over  the  districts  as  follows: 


District. 

Product. 

District. 

Product. 

Vedros. 
3.«9°.400 
1,600,000 
352,600 
15,000 
1,100,000 

Vedrcs. 

911,250 
3,000,000 
1,900,000 

Orkhci..,,  ,„  MiMn«t  »■• 

11,250,000 

In  the  government  of  Kherson  the  production  of  wine  is: 

Vedros. 

of  Tiraspol   780,000 

District  of  Odessa   100,000 

Total.-   8So,ooo 

The  production  of  wine  in  the  government  of  Podolia  is  estimated  at  70,000  vedros;  that  of 
Yekaterinoslav,  at  10,000  vedros.  The  production  of  wine  in  the  viticulturnl  region  of  Bessara- 
bia reaches  yearly  12,270,000  vedros,  that  is  to  say,  to  almost  half  of  the  total  production  of 
wine  in  Russia.  As  to  quality,  the  wines  of  the  viticultural  region  of  Bessarabia  arc  very 
inferior  to  the  renowned  growths  of  the  Crimean  and  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  acid,  watery, 
only  slightly  alcoholic,  and  little  apt  to  improve  by  barreling  (cuvage).  That  is  caused  by  the 
defective  method  of  cultivation  of  the  vines,  as  also  of  the  methods  of  preparation  and  con- 
servation of  the  wines.  There  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia  wines  of 
the  district  of  Akkerman  which  can  rival  the  best  growth  of  the  Crimea. 

The  following  table  furnishes  the  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  wines  of  Bessa- 
1: 

 1  — — — 


Red  wine. 

White  wine. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

0  9941 

0.9922 

8.24 

10.08 

»3-  »5 

X2.47 

11.  a 

11. 61 

8.79 

9' 47 

0.315 

0.407 

0.796 

0.663 

©•544 

0.  577 

1.836 

1. 812 

3.12 

3.154 

a.  266 

1. 614 

0.329 

©•437 

0. 387 

0.209 

0.14 

0.093 

0.06 

0.08 

0. 188 

0. 162 

0. 031 

0.024 

0. 199 

0.175 

•••■•••••••••••••••a* ••• 


••••••••••••••a* 


Medium  

Weight  of  alcohol  (medium). 
Total  acidity: 

Minimum  


.«•••♦♦••••••••••••••••••••••• 


•  •••••HMI.  Ml  


Extract: 


•  ••••*•.*••■••••••••■•*••  ••••••  iiifiitiiKitn 


If 


Glycerine  (medium). 


Tannin  (medium)  ~  

Volatile  acids  (medium)  

Succinic  acid  (medium)  ....  

Tartaric  add  (medium)  ■■>  

Azote  (medium)  





of  the  wine  is  sold  at  once  after  its  preparation,  either  as  must  or  as  new 
rhere  are  few  wine-growers  who  keep  their  wine  for  a  whole  year  and  still  fewer  who 
No.  I  as- 
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let  it  rest  longer.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  is  consumed  by  the  wine-growers 
themselves.  Of  the  85  per  cent,  for  sale,  one-quarter  is  consumed  on  the  sjxn ;  the  remainder 
is  exported  to  the  governments  of  the  center,  of  the  north,  and  of  the  west  of  Russia.  The 
price  of  the  wine,  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  its  quality,  u  low ;  it  varies  according  to  its 
age.  New  wine  of  the  peasants  is  sold  at  from  40  copecks  to  1.50  rubles  per  vedro  (the  ruble 
is  equal  to  about  55  American  cents)  ;  that  of  the  better  class  (fro/m'ttaircs),  from  80  copecks 
to  1.50  rubles.  The  price  of  a  vedro  of  wine  from  three  to  five  years  old  is  from  2  to  6 
rubles  and  even  reaches  sometimes  as  high  as  10  rubles.  A  deciatine  (urpent)  of  vineyard 
badly  kept  gives  a  net  profit  of  from  25  to  50  rubles,  and  brings  in  as  much  as  200  rubles 
and  more  to  the  proprietors  who  cultivate  their  vineyards  better. 

2.  REGION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  wine-bearing  region  of  the  Crimea  comprises  the  government  of  Taurida,  of  which 
the  most  important  wine-growing  centers  are  found  in  the  pcniusula  of  that  name.  While  the 
continental  districts  of  viticulture  and  of  wine  making  are  still  of  recent  date,  the  quantity  of 
wine  there  produced  is  quite  considerable.  On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  one  still 
meets  in  inaccessible  places  the  vine  in  its  wild  state,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
first  wine-growers  found  it  as  it  is  or  whether  it  was  brought  from  the  trauscaucasian  prov- 
inces. At  all  events,  admitting  this  last  supposition,  the  planting  of  the  vine  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  very  remote  period.  According  to  the  most  ancient  information  gathered  relative 
to  viticulture  in  the  Crimea,  it  is  known  that  the  Greeks  cultivated  the  vine  in  their  colonies, 
and  that  later  they  were  supplanted  in  these  places  by  the  Italians.  At  the  time  of  the  Tartar 
domination  viticulture  and  wine  making  fell  into  decadence,  but  since  the  last  century — that 
is,  since  the  annexation  of  Taurida  to  Russia — these  branches  of  industry  have  rapidly 
developed.  One  can  judge  of  this  readily  by  the  following  figures  representing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  vineyards  of  Taurida:  In  1823  the  vineyards  produced  143,432  vedros  of  wine; 
in  1833,  200,000  vedros;  in  1849,  652,370  vedros;  in  1870,934,000  vedros;  and  to-day  the 
production  of  wine  in  the  Crimea  exceeds  1,000,000  vedros  a  year.  At  the  present  time 
the  vineyards  of  Taurida  cover  an  extent  of  6,548  deciatines,  distributed  as  follows  by 
districts : 


District. 


Yalta  

Theodosia. 


 -  


Dnieper*.... 


Area. 


Deciatines. 
1,500 
a,ii7 
1,400 
9a 
1,165 


District. 


Melitopol.. 
Perekop.... 
Eupatoria. 

Total. 


MltMUMHIHIIMIItMIWtMl 


Area. 


Deciatine*. 


3° 


6,548 


Thus  the  vineyards  in  the  viticultural  region  of  the  Crimea  occupy  a  surface  of  about  6,550 
deciatines,  a  figure  much  less,  doubtless,  than  the  reality,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  new  plantations,  especially  in  the  continental  districts  of  Taurida.  In  the  flat  coun- 
tries of  the  Crimea  the  vine  is  planted  in  regular  rows;  on  the  steep  slopes,  in  terraces  gener- 
ally exposed  to  the  south,  southeast,  and  southwest.  In  Bessarabia  the  vines  are  frequently 
mingled  with  fruit-bearing  trees,  whereas  in  the  Crimea  they  present  uninterrupted  expanses 
of  about  50  deciatines.  On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  9,600  plants  per  deciatine  are 
counted;  at  Theodosia,  from  600  to  10,000;  at  Simferojxd,  from  2,400  to  4,800. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  vine  {ctpages)  cultivated  in  the  Crimea  is  very  great.  No  less 
than  six  hundred  may  be  counted,  most  of  which  have  been  imported  from  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  other  viticultural  countries  of  Europe,  as  also  from  America  and  the  Cape.  There  is 
no  considerable  extent  planted  with  one  kind  alone;  in  general,  the  vineyards  are  composed 
of  every  kind  of  vine,  so  that  in  the  fabrication  of  certain  wines  as  many  as  fifteen  kinds  of 
grapes  are  used.  It  is  easily  understood  that  this  state  of  things  is  little  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  typical  wines  of  the  Crimea.   The  most  common  vines  are: 
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Red.— Albourlah  (Crimea),  Alcatico  Nero,  Alma  Ouzum,  Alicante,  Carbinet  Sauvignon, 
Franc  Pinot,  Gros  Camay,  Saperair  (Caucasus),  Crenache,  Malhec,  Traminer. 

White.— Albillo  de  Huebla,  Blanc  Semillon,  Cbasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Clairette,  Gamay 
White,  Pinot  White,  Riesling,  etc. 

Among  the  most  common  diseases  of  the  vine  are:  Erysipht  (oidium)  tuckeri,  Sphaceloma 
ampelinum,  Peronospora  vi/icola,  Coccus  vi/is,  and  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  Sulphur  is  em- 
ployed in  combating  the  oidium  in  most  of  the  vineyards  on  the  southern  coast ;  the  other 
diseases  are  generally  left  without  treatment.  The  vines  affected  by  the  phylloxera  are  de- 
stroyed. In  the  continental  districts  and  in  those  of  Simferopol  and  Eupatoria  the  plants 
are  covered  with  earth  during  the  winter,  while  in  the  others  the  vines  remain  exposed. 

The  total  production  of  the  vineyards  of  the  viticultural  region  of  the  Crimea  is  distributed 
by  districts  as  follows  (approximative  figures) : 


District. 


Yalta  

Theodosia. 
Simferopol... . . 

Dnieper.  

Rcnliansk_....«.  


Production. 


Vedrot. 
300,000 
600,000 
350.000 
9,000 
90,000 


District. 


Melitopol 
Perekop.. 

Total 


Production. 


Vedro*. 
16,  y 


4.000 


«» 369, 500 


The  above  figures  must  be  less  than  the  real  production,  in  view  of  the  continued  planting 
of  new  vineyards  and  the  extension  of  the  old  ones.  The  medium  production  annually  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  Crimea  is  not  fixed;  it  depends  upon  climatic  causes,  on  the  vines,  and 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation.  The  best  crops  are  given  by  the  thinly  planted 
plantations  in  the  fields  well  watered,  while  the  vintages  are  less  in  the  vineyards  where  the 
vines  are  close  together  and  badly  irrigated. 

The  only  precise  data  of  the  annual  production  are  of  the  vineyards  situated  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Crimea.  In  1884  the  production  per  deciatine  was  valued  at  1 10.8  vedros; 
in  1885,  at  117  vedros;  in  1886,  at  159  vedros;  in  1887,  at  70.3  vedros;  and  in  1888,  at  147 
vedros.  The  production  of  the  vineyards  of  the  other  localities  of  the  Crimea  is  much  greater; 
at  Soodak,  for  instance,  the  deciatine  gives  from  300  to  500  vedros.  , 

Although  among  the  viticultural  regions  of  Russia  the  Crimea  enjoys  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions,  viticulture  and  wine  making  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Alongside  of  the  great 
proprietors,  who  have  brought  the  viticultural  industry  to  perfection  as  regards  care  of  cultivation 
and  methods  of  wine  making,  one  sees  wine-growers  engaged  in  this  branch  of  rural  economy 
in  the  most  defective  manner,  who  make  acid,  watery,  and  rough  {dpres)  wines.  The  best 
growths  of  the  Crimea  are  the  great  wines  like  liqueurs  or  cordials  {grands  vins  liqueureux), 
which  keep  perfectly  and  improve  with  time,  but  their  production  is  of  small  amount.  The 
other  wines  of  the  Crimea  are  generally  made  with  the  grapes  from  foreign  vines,  and  resem- 
ble the  product  of  the  same  plants,  at  the  same  time  containing  more  alcohol,  sugar,  and 
less  of  acidity,  which  one  must  attribute  to  the  more  southern  position  of  the  Crimea.  The 
red  wines  of  the  Crimea  are  generally  wanting  in  perfume  (bouquet).  This  is  remedied  by 
muting  with  them  some  white  wine  rich  in  perfume.  Besides  this,  all  the  red  wines  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  strong  roughness  {apute),  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  defective  fabrica- 
tion and  care  given  to  them.  With  age  they  acquire  softness  and  fineness.  The  best  wines 
of  the  Crimea  are  those  of  the  district  of  Yalta  or  of  the  southern  coast ;  they  are  of  easy  con- 
servation, strong,  thick,  and  aromatic.  Then  immediately  after  come  the  wines  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Theodosia,  where,  by  reason  of  the  irrigation  {arrosage)  of  the  viueyards,  they  arc 
more  watery,  lighter,  and  somewhat  more  acid.  Finally,  the  third  rank  for  these  viticultural 
products  is  held  by  the  districts  of  Eupatoria,  Bcrdiausk,  of  the  Dnieper,  Melitopol,  and 
Simferopol.    The  wines  of  the  last  district  are  superior  to  the  other*. 
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The  following  table  supplies  information  on  the  composition  of  the  wines  of  the  Crimem: 


Description. 


Density  •«•••••••■•••••••••••■•••*■••■••• ...... 

Alcohol : 
Volum 

Minimum, 

Maximum  

Medium  

Weight  of  alcohol  (medium)  

Total  acidity : 

!•••••••■•>  

I  •■•(•■••■••((••■•••••I 

Extract : 

Minimum.... 

Maximum ... 

Medium  

Glycerine  (me  dium)  

Sug&r  (medium)*...  

Tannin  (medium)          .........  .*••.....••.*....... 

Volatile  acids  (medium)    +  *■>  

Succinic  acid  (medium)..  •  •••  ••••• 

Tartaric  acid  (medium)....  

Azote  (medium)-  

I  (medium)  


Southern  coast. 


Red 


Per  cent. 
°-9939 


10.  76 
«4-3* 
»3  3 
16.  71 

o.  35 
°-  735 
0.621 

a.  7«5 
308 

a.  761 
o.  638 


0.37a 
o.  143 

O.  113 

o.  183 
0.034 
o.  267 


Per  cent. 
0.9927 


11.93 
16.93 

«4-35 
11.86 

0.33a 
0.642 
0.493 

7  353 
4-S'S 
a.  569 

o.  589 
1.323 


o.  1 
o.  119 
o.  165 
o.  026 
o.  304 


Per  cent. 
1.04 


10.53 
15.39 
13.9a 
11.03 

o-33 
o.  733 
0.493 

xo.  7 
ai.  58 

M  9*5 
o.  333 

6-554 


o.  Ill 


0.053 
0.017 
o.  426 


The  valleys,  district  of 
dosia. 


Red 


Per  cent. 
0.9064 


10.31 
lx. 94 
11. 19 
8.93 

o.  58 
o.  73 
0.638 

1.569 

3-49 

2.409 

0.334 


o.  143 
o.  174 
0.065 
o.  18 
0.028 
0.317 


White 


Per  cent. 
09939 


9.08 
14.61 
11.88 

9-54 

o-5a5 
0.854 
0.61 

»-773 
3  4 
a.  317 
0.51 

•  •  •••••«■■ 


0.174 

0.085 
o.  118 
0.029 
o.aa 


wines. 


Per  cent. 
1.039 


«5-53 
12.14 


0.567 


5-54 

o.  505 
3  *34 


0.66 
o.  101 
0.041 
0.022 
o-3«4 


The  price  of  the  Crimean  wines,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their  quality,  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  wines  of  Bessarabia.  The  dearest  wines  are  those  of  the  southern  coast,  for 
which  the  price  per  vedro  in  1S84  was  4.09  rubles;  in  1885,4.60  rubles;  in  1886,5.87 
rubles;  in  1887,  5-7°  rubles;  and  in  1888,  5.57  rubles.  The  price  of  wine  at  Theodosia 
varies  from  1. 50  to 4.50  rubles  per  vedro  and  in  the  other  districts  from  I  to  2  rubles.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  the  wine  of  the  viticultural  region  of  the  Crimea  is  put  on  sale ; 
10  per  cent,  only  is  used  on  the  spot.  The  commercial  region  for  the  sale  of  the  wines  of  the 
Crimea  is  very  vast;  it  comprises  all  of  European  Russia  and  even  a  part  of  Siberia.  The  net 
profit  of  a  deciatine  of  vineyard  in  the  Crimea  varies  from  1 50  to  500  rubles. 

3.  REGION  OF  THE  DON. 

The  viticultural  region  of  the  Don  comprises  the  vineyards  situated  principally  in  the  first 
and  second  districts  of  the  Don,  on  the  land  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts (Donets,  Tcherkask  and  Oust-Medvieditza)  the  vines  occupy  only  a  limited  space. 

The  origin  of  viticulture  in  the  basin  of  the  Don  is  lost  in  antiquity;  possibly  the  first 
plantations  were  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Genoese.  With  time  viticulture  on  the  Don 
fell  so  low  that  it  required  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Peter  the  Great  to  restore  it  to  vitality.  By 
this  edict  vines  from  France  and  Astrakhan  were  ordered  to  be  brought  for  planting  in  the 
environs  of  the  towns  of  Timliansk  and  Razdorsk,  which  are  still  to-day  the  great  centers  of 
the  viticultural  industry  of  the  Don.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  this  branch  of  rural  econ 
omy  developed  very  slowly,  but  since  has  made  rapid  progress ;  for  since  the  year  1820  the  wine 
of  the  Don  had  taken  so  great  an  extension  that  it  was  sold,  not  only  in  the  center,  but  even  in 
the  north,  of  Russia.  The  severe  winters  without  snow  of  1S47  and  1848  destroyed  more  than 
three  fourths  of  vhe  vineyards  of  this  region.  Then  the  drought  of  the  summer  following  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  wines  of  the  Crimea  struck  a  terrible  blow  at  the  viticultural  industry  of 
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this  country.  But  since  then  the  vineyards  have  multiplied  and  the  production  of  wine  has 
sensibly  increased. 

At  present,  according  to  the  returns  of  1884,  one  can  count  8,115  vineyards,  extending 
orer  2,440  deciatines,  distributed  by  districts  as  follows : 


Districts. 

Number. 

Districts. 

Number. 

The  Don: 

1"  '1*5 1  d  IStriCt.   MHM  MNH  HIM 

6,123 
1,609 

*53 
100 

74 

49 
7 

8,115 

Total  

The  vineyards  of  this  region  cover  the  sides  of  the  hills  exposed  to  the  south,  to  the  south- 
west, and  southeast,  and  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Don.  The  vines  are  planted  in  certain 
places  in  regular  rows,  but  generally  they  are  dispersed  here  and  there  without  order  or  method, 
and  thus  form  enormous  bushes.  The  cultivated  varieties  are  not  many ;  almost  all  are  of  the 
degenerated  kinds  of  plants  imported  from  France  and  Astrakhan  and  have  lost  their  ancient 
names.  The  most  common  vines  at  present  are :  Of  the  white,  Ladanny,  Blanc  Rond,  White 
of  Tsyenlsansk,  Poukhlakofsky ;  of  the  red,  Black  Vinny,  Kransnostopy,  etc.  Diseases  of 
the  vine  are  almost  unknown.  The  methods  of  wine  making  in  the  viticultural  region  of  the 
Don  are  almost  everywhere  very  imperfect ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  care  and  the  con- 
servation of  the  wine,  which  is  almost  nothing.  Therefore,  the  quality  of  the  wine  of  the 
Don  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  this  region  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  precise  information ;  as  much  as  500,000  poods  *  are  gathered,  of  which  one- 
tenth  is  sold  for  the  table  at  Moscow,  Voronezh,  and  RostofT,  on  the  Don.  An  equal  quantity 
is  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  only  60  to  75  per  cent,  is  used  for  wine  making.  One  may  say 
that  the  viticultural  region  of  the  Don  produces  no  less  than  200,000  vedros  annually.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  wines  of  this  region  occupy  one  of  the  lowest  grades  among  Russian  wines ; 
they  contain  little  alcohol,  are  watery,  and  soon  deteriorate.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  wines  of  the  Don  in  view  of  the  falsification  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them  in  changing  them  into  sparkling  drinks  by  the  saturation  of  the  wine  by 
means  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  wines  of  this  region  are  sold  soon  after  the  casking,  and  a  wine  of  three  or  four  years 
of  age  is  a  great  rarity. 

The  following  table  presents  to  us  the  composition  of  the  medium  wines  of  the  Don : 


Description. 


Density  

Alcohol: 

Volume  

Weight  

Toad  acidity... 

Extract  

Glycerine  

Sugar-  

Tannin......^. 

Volatile  acids.. 
Succinic  acid.... 

Tartaric  acid... 

A rot i_  

A\\it*.. ........... 


Red  wines. 


White  wines. 


Per  cent. 

f'er  cent. 

1.278 

1.051 

8.06 

9.65 

5.02 

7  3 

o-  34 

0.525 

8  333 

.64 

0.  a; 

0. 312 

7.  26 

8.26 

0  186 

0.024 

0. 131 

0.05 

0.06a 

0. 129 

0.071 

0.011 

0.14 

0  35 

*i  pood— 36.07  pounds. 
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The  prices  of  the  wine  are  varied.  Ordinary  wines  bring  from  1.30  to  2  rubles  per  vedro ; 
those  of  Tsimliansk  reach  sometimes  10  rubles.  The  market  for  the  wines  of  the  Don  is  some- 
what limited;  it  comprises  the  southeast  of  Russia  and  certain  governments  of  the  center. 
They  are  little  known  in  the  north  of  Russia. 

4.  REGION  OF  ASTRAKHAN  URAL. 

The  viticultural  region  of  Astrakhan  Ural  comprises  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of 
Astrakhan  and  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ural.  There  is  no  precise  infor- 
mation concerning  viticulture  in  this  latter  region.  It  is  known  only  that  there  are  vineyards 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ural,  the  production  of  which  is  insignificant.  Information  on  the 
situation  at  present  of  viticulture  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  is  also  far  from  being 
complete.  The  first  plantations  of  the  vine  date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  wines 
being  brought  from  the  Transcaucasus,  from  the  town  of  Shamaka,  by  Persian  merchants. 

The  most  flourishing  period  of  viticulture  in  Astrakhan  coincides  with  the  end  of  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this;  then,  besides  a  mass  of  varieties  of  tabic  grapes,  some  50,000 
vedros  of  wine  were  produced  annually.  The  frosts  of  1803  were  the  first  blow  to  the  vine- 
yards ;  then  came  competition  and  the  want  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  vineyards.  Such 
are  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  viticultural  industry  of  Astrakhan.  At  present  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  the  production  of  wiue  arc  insignificant.  Almost  all  the  vineyards  of 
this  region  are  in  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills, 
and  are  watered  by  the  Volga  and  its  affluents.  A  great  number  of  vines  are  cultivated  which 
have  long  since  degenerated,  and  bear  local  names.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  vineyards  of  Astrakhan  at  more  than  too  deciatines,  producing  about  200,000  pounds  of 
grapes.  One- tenth  of  the  crop  is  used  for  the  fabrication  of  wine ;  the  rest  is  sold  for  the  table 
in  the  governments  situated  on  the  Volga,  and  even  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg.  According 
to  the  returns  for  1870,  the  government  (province)  produced  about  1,500  vedros  of  wine ;  for 
1880  the  sum  of  30,000  rubles  was  derived  from  them,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  must  have  amounted  at  the  minimum  to  100,000  vedros. 

5.  REGION  OF  THE  CAUCASUS. 

The  origin  of  viticulture  in  the  Caucasian  countries  goes  back  to  antiquity.  Every  thing 
indicates  that  it  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  inhabitants  in  those  localities,  where  the 
vine  grows  in  a  wild  state.  The  viticultural  region  of  the  Caucasus  comprises  the  vast  terri- 
tory extending  between  the  Cavity  Kouma-Manitch  on  the  north  and  the  frontier  line  which 
separates  Russia  from  Turkey  and  Persia  on  the  south;  consequently,  all  the  Caucasian 
governments.  By  the  quality,  as  by  the  quantity,  the  viticultural  region  of  the  Caucasus  occu- 
pies the  first  rank  in  Russia  ;  but  the  rational  methods  of  viticulture  arc  still  very  little  known 
in  the  Caucasus.  Except  in  a  limited  number  of  plantations,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  preparation  and  preservation  of  the  wines  are  carried  out  according  to  regular  usage, 
many  vineyards  are  seen  where  the  same  operations  are  performed  as  primitively  and  as  de- 
fectively as  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  extent  of  vineyards  in  the  Caucasus  is  constandy 
increasing,  especially  in  western  Caucasus.  The  methods  for  the  preparation  and  preservation 
of  the  wines  are  improving,  it  is  true;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vineyards  are  attacked  by  a 
crowd  of  cryptogamian  maladies  and  by  other  pests,  which  annihilate  many  plantations  or 
render  them  unproductive,  so  that  the  augmentation  of  the  vineyards  in  filling  up  the  damage 
caused  by  these  diseases  maintains  the  viticultural  production  nearly  at  the  same  level.  The 
viticultural  region  of  the  Caucasus  is  naturally  divided  with  the  northern  Caucasus  and  the 
Transcaucasus.  Northern  Caucasus  comprises  the  provinces  of  Kooban,  Terek,  Daghehtan, 
and  the  government  of  Stavropol ;  Transcaucasus,  the  district  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the 
section  of  Sookhoom,  the  governments  of  Kootals,  Tiflis,  Yelisavetj>ol,  Erivan,  Bakoo,  and  the 
province  of  Kars. 

Provinct  of  Kooban. — In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Taman, 
where  the  vine  wa#  planted  by  the  Gr*.*k  colonists  before  the  Christain  era,  viticulture  began 
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to  develop  only  thirty  years-  ago.  The  vineyards  arc  chiefly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kooban,  and,  occupying  the  central  part  of  this  province,  cover  a  surface  of  about  500  deciatines. 
The  vines  are  rather  numerous.  Foreign  vines  are  cultivated  in  profusion,  which  have  been 
received  from  the  Crimea  and  from  the  Don — Malaga,  Madclum,  Olivette,  Silvaner,  Chasselas, 
Franc  Pinot,  Zante,  Pinot  Oris,  Reisling.  Among  the  diseases  are  to  be  mentioned  oidium 
and  phylloxera.  A  deciatine  produces  150  pounds  of  grapes,  of  which  30  per  cent,  is  used 
for  wine  making  and  the  rest  is  consumed  as  grapes.  The  result  is,  therefore,  that  the  total 
viticultural  production  of  the  province  of  Kooban  reaches  little  more  than  25,000  vedros. 
The  wines  are  watery,  acid,  and,  in  general,  of  mediocre  quality.  They  are  sold  in  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  at  Taganrog  and  at  Rostoff,  on  the  Don. 

Government  of  Stavropol. — In  this  province  the  first  vineyards  date  from  the  end  of  last 
century;  but  their  number  has  considerably  increased  in  this  country,  and  especially  these  last 
years.  The  vineyards  cover  a  total  surface  of  4,500  deciatines,  and  lay  on  the  slopes  towards 
the  south  and  southwest  of  the  banks  of  the  Kouma.  They  are  planted  with  different  vines, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  Crimea  or  from  the  Don.  There  is  little  irrigation 
of  the  vines,  and  they  are  buried  in  the  winter.  The  crop  of  a  deciatine  is  estimated  at 
about  from  300  to  800  poods  of  grapes,  most  of  which  is  employed  for  wine  making,  the  rest 
being  consumed  at  the  table.  The  government  of  Stavropol  produces  annually  400,000 
vedros  of  wine  (principally  red),  rather  weak,  rather  sour,  and  of  defective  preparation.  As 
soon  as  barreled,  it  is  sent  to  the  fairs  of  the  province  of  Kooban  and  of  the  government  of 
Stavropol.  This  wine  is  known  under  the  name  of  wine  of  IVascovia,  village  of  the  name, 
a  great  viticultural  center  on  the  Kooma.  The  price  of  the  wine,  on  account  of  its  mediocre 
quality,  is  low,  from  70  copecks  to  I  ruble  per  vedro.  A  considerable  part  of  the  must  is 
destined  for  the  distillation  of  spirits  [eau  de  vie). 

Prirvince  of  Terek. — The  planting  of  the  vine  in  this  province  goes  back  to  a  remote 
period,  but  only  since  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  any  thing  been  known 
about  it.  Viticulture  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Kizliar,  which  took  place 
towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  first  inhabitants  were  natives  of  the  transcaucasian 
provinces.  They  imported  into  the  province  of  Terek  the  vine,  which  there  prospers ;  the  others 
followed  their  example  in  planting  vineyards.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
viticultural  products  of  their  vineyards  were  so  considerable  that  they  sufficed  for  the  con- 
sumption of  half  of  Russia.  Although  at  present  the  production  of  wine  is  less,  the  region  of 
Terek  is  nevertheless  the  most  important  viticultural  center  of  the  northern  Caucasus.  The 
vineyards  of  the  province  of  Terek  now  cover  a  surface  of  about  12,000  deciatines,  grouped 
principally  in  the  environs  of  Kizliar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Terek,  in  the  province  of  Kizliar; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sounji  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Terek,  in  the  district  of  Grosnzee; 
and  on  the  plain  of  the  Koumyks,  in  the  district  of  Kharsouff-Yourt.  In  winter  the  plants  are 
almost  everywhere  covered  with  earth  and  abundantly  irrigated  by  canals  and  by  subterranean 
waters,  which  are  very  high  near  the  Terek.  Few  varieties,  principally  red,  are  cultivated — 
Black  Tawlinsky,  Karauzum,  and  Incarnot — the  most  of  which,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
quality,  are  destined  for  the  distillation  of  spirits. 

In  certain  localities  European  plants  are  cultivated — Roulender,  Pinot  Oris,  Silvaner,  Franc 
Pinot,  etc.  As  many  as  13,000  vines  may  be  counted  per  deciatine,  giving  generally  more 
than  350  vedros  of  must.  A  third  only  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  must  is  employed  in  the 
wine  making ;  the  other  two  portions  are  distilled.  From  this  it  results  that  the  viticultural  pro- 
duction of  the  province  of  Terek  b  estimated  at  2,000,000  vedros.  The  defective  preparation 
and  conservation  of  the  wines,  added  to  the  abundant  irrigation,  have  an  unfavorable  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  the  viricultural  production  of  the  country.  The  wines  of  1  crek  are  wa- 
tery, lack  perfume  (bouquet),  become  tart  easily,  and  can  only  be  kept  by  adding  alcohol 
thereto.  The  price  of  the  wines  is  low.  The  vedro  is  worth  from  80  copecks  to  3  rubles, 
rarely  more.  The  must  destined  for  distillation  is  not  often  sold  for  more  than  30  to  50 
copecks  per  vedro.  The  wines  of  this  province  have  a  great  sale  at  the  fairs  in  the  south  of 
Russia,  Nizhnee  Novgorod,  and  even  reach  St.  Petersburg. 
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Province  of  Daghestan. — Although  in  this  province  viticulture  is  said  to  date  a  long  time 
back,  the  planting  of  the  greater  part  of  the  vineyards  has  nevertheless  taken  place  only 
since  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  vineyards  are  scattered  in  the  districts 
of  Temeer-Khan-Shoora,  Kaitakh-Tabassaran,  Avar,  Andi,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  towards  Derbend.  In  the  north  of  the  country  the  vines  are  buried  in  winter,  whilst  in 
southern  Daghestan  they  remain  in  the  open  air.  The  vines  there  cultivated  are  very  numer- 
ous and  principally  of  local  origin,  imported  from  Georgia  or  Persia.  The  total  surface  occu- 
pied by  the  vineyards  of  the  Daghestan  is  estimated  at  3,500  deciatines,  the  product  of  which 
is  generally  from  350  to  400  pounds  of  grapes  per  deciatine.  As  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  province  profess  Islamism,  two-thirds  of  the  crop  are  consumed  as  grapes  or  des- 
tined for  the  fabrication  of  drinks  particularly  known  under  the  names  "  djaba  "  and  "  narbec ; " 
the  other  third  is  employed  in  wine  making,  and  gives  about  250,000  vedros  of  wine.  The 
wine  of  the  country,  on  account  of  its  bad  preparation,  is  of  inferior  quality,  is  tart,  and  can  not 
be  kept.  The  limit  of  consumption  of  the  wines  of  Daghestan  is  inconsiderable,  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  shown  that  the  extent  of  the  vineyards  in  north  Caucasus 
can  be  fixed  at  20,500  deciatines,  the  production  of  which  is  about  2,675,000  vedros  of  wine. 

In  the  Transcaucasus  there  are  ivvo  great  viticultural  centers,  the  government  of  Kootais 
and  that  of  Tiflis.    The  other  localities  are  of  but  secondary  importance. 

Government  of  Kootais — The  origin  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  this  government  is 
lost  in  antiquity,  and  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  inhabitants,  who  were  the 
most  ancient  wine-growers  of  the  valley  of  the  Rion,  a  country  so  favorable,  not  only  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  vine  in  its  cultivated  state,  but  to  the  wild  vine  also.  Almost  all  the 
government  of  Kootais  presents  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  vineyard,  where  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  planted  vine  from  the  wild  one,  as  l>oth  wind  their  branches  with 
the  trunks  of  trees  and  grow  without  cultivation.  The  data  on  the  surface  covered  by  the 
vineyards  at  present  in  the  government  of  Kootais  are  represented  by  the  following  figures : 


Lnsinci. 

Area. 

Districts. 

Schiip-ipun  «••••••••••*•««••••••■•*•■■*••••■••••••••■ 

Sctiflki  Mnwiitiii  ••••  

Zongolidl  ■••  >  m.Mmmnwiwin 

L^t  /  V.  hoti  in  ..MMHwiMiwwiiwi 

Deciatines. 

7.7»5 
9, 220 

974 
2,829 

'  «.46. 

OsourgUcti  .*•••••■•>*•    ...... ■••••••«••••»•»•••• 

Rut  clui .  ....•••••«•»•••••  ••••■■«■•...•••••■ 

Total  

Deciatines. 
1,940 
S.»54 

"7.993 

Of  these  28,000  deciatines  of  vineyards,  60  per  cent,  are  planted  from  arborescent  vines,  which 
entwine  with  the  trees  (these  vineyards  are  called  M  maglari "  ),  and  about  40  per  cent,  are  of 
vines  on  props  (tcha/assees)  cut  relatively  short  (this  sort  of  vineyard  is  called  "  dablari  "  ). 
Many  kinds  of  vines  are  cultivated,  most  of  them  of  local  origin;  foreign  varieties  are  rather 
rare.  The  most  common  vines  to  be  cited  are :  Red — Isabella,  Crakhuna,  Alcxandrioula,  Sape- 
rane,  Schari-kabistoni,  etc. ;  white — Camuri,  Tsalikaouri,  Mtsvane,  etc.  The  damp  and  mild  cli- 
mate of  the  government  of  Kootais  is  not  only  favorable  to  viticulture,  but,  unfortunately,  it  favors 
also  the  development  of  cryptogamian  diseases.  The  appearance  in  1854  of  the  oidium  anni- 
hilated almost  one-fourth  of  the  vineyards  and  affected  the  production  of  the  others.  The 
«'  maglari "  vineyards  suffered  most.  For  the  last  few  years  the  Peronos/ora  vitico/a  has  been  ob- 
served, as  also  the  Sphacehnia  ampelinum  and  a  quantity  of  other  mushroom  parasites.  Finally, 
in  1889  a  vast  extent  was  found  to  be  invaded  by  the  phylloxera.  Treatment  of  the  vine  is 
little  used ;  it  is  even  impossible  when  the  vine  climbs  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  medium 
product  of  a  deciatine  of  vineyard  in  the  government  of  Kootais  is  about  1 75  vedros;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  "  maglari "  vineyards  produce  little  more  than  100  vedros 
(often  still  less),  whilst  the  "  dablari  "  give  from  aw  to  350  vedros  per  deciatine.    Thus  the 
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government  of  Kootais  produces  annually  about  4,900,000  vedros  of  wine.  Notwithstanding 
the  defective  preparation  and  want  of  care,  the  wines  of  this  government  are  distinguished 
by  their  strength  and  fine  color.  They  are  of  agreeable  flavor  and  generally  of  satisfactory 
quality.  Country  wine  is  sold  at  from  I  to  4  rubles  per  vedro.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
viticultural  production  is  consumed  on  the  spot ;  the  rest  is  sold  in  the  Transcaucasus,  and 
even  penetrates  into  European  Russia.  The  most  celebrated  growths  are  those  of  Swiri, 
Satchkheri,  Kharaghaouli,  Tola,  Sadjawakho,  etc.  In  the  province  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
district  of  Sookhoom,  countries  bordering  on  the  government  of  Kootais,  there  are  1,800  deci- 
atines  of  vineyards,  the  medium  crop  of  which  reaches  almost  to  75,000  vedros  a  year. 

Government  of  Tiflis. — The  vineyards  of  the  government  of  Tiilis  cover  a  very  considera- 
ble extent  of  ground  in  almost  all  the  districts,  except  that  of  Alchaltzikh.  The  greatest  sur- 
face covered  by  vineyards  is  in  the  Kakhetia,  in  the  valley  of  Alazon  (districts  of  Telav  and 
Signak),  where  there  are  as  many  as  20,000  deciatines.  The  entire  government  of  Tiflis 
possesses  as  many  as  29,000  deciatines  of  vineyards,  the  annual  production  of  which  is  about 
4,200,000  vedros  of  wine.  Forty  per  cent,  is  consumed  there;  the  rest  is  sold  in  the  Trans- 
caucasus and  in  the  markets  of  Russia  under  the  name  of  wine  of  Kakhetia.  The  most  com- 
mon among  die  red  vines  are  Saperavi  and  Tawkveri ;  among  the  whites,  Mtzvane,  RkaUiteli, 
Mtzvivane,  etc.  Foreign  vines  are  relatively  rare.  The  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  the 
vine  are :  Erysifhe  (oidium)  fuckeri,  Peronospora  viticola,  Sphaceloma  <im/>e/inum,  and  even 
the  phylloxera  (Tiflis).  The  principal  viticultural  centers  are  at  the  villages  of  Monkhrani 
(district  of  Donscheta),  Bakourlzikhc,  Kardonakhi,  Tzinondali,  Monkouzani,  Alchmeli,  Kva- 
reli,  and  Napareonli  (Kakhetia). 

The  wines  of  all  this  government,  excepting  those  of  Kakhetia,  are  not  of  a  superior 
quality  on  account  of  the  bad  methods  of  making  and  want  of  care  of  the  wines.  Excep- 
tional qualities  are  only  found  when  the  fabrication  has  been  proceeded  with  rationally 
{monkhrani)  and  when  wine  is  kept  in  cellar  several  years.  Country  wine  is  sold  at  from 
I.20  to  2.40  rubles  per  vedro.  The  Kakhetia  wines  justly  merit  the  renown  which  pro- 
claims them  to  be  the  best  wines  of  the  Caucasus.  Notwithstanding  their  preparation, 
their  defective  conservation,  they  are  thick,  generously  spirituous,  have  perfume,  and  with 
age  become  excellent.  The  inferior  wines  of  Kakhetia  are  sold  at  from  1. 50  to  1.80  Bibles 
per  vedro;  medium  quality,  from  2  to  2.50  rubles  per  vedro;  and  the  superior  wines,  from 
3  to  5  rubles  and  more  per  vedro. 

Government  of  Erivan, — The  extent  of  vineyards  of  this  government  may  be  placed  at 
6,600  deciatines  and  the  viticultural  production  at  1,000,000  vedros  annually.  The  largest 
plantations  are  at  Erivan  itself  and  in  the  villages  of  Aschtarok  and  Vagarschapat.  The  wines 
of  the  country  are  distinguished  by  their  strength  and  fineness  of  perfume ;  but  this  is,  how- 
ever, soon  lost  on  account  of  their  defective  preparation  and  conservation.  Almost  all  the 
wine  is  consumed  in  the  Transcaucasus,  a  small  portion  only  being  sold  in  the  Russian  markets. 

Government  of  Yelisavetpol. — The  vineyards  of  this  government  cover  a  surface  of  1,600 
deciatines,  the  production  of  which  annually  reaches  500,000  vedros  of  wine.  The  chief  viti- 
cultural centers  are  those  of  Yelisavetpol  and  the  German  colonies  Helenendorf  and  Katerin- 
enfeld.  The  red  wines  pass  for  the  best ;  they  are  distinguished  by  their  strength  and  dark 
color.    The  wine  of  the  country  sells  for  1.50  to  2.60  rubles  per  vedro. 

Government  of  Bakoo. — It  is  calculated  that  the  vineyards  of  this  government  extend  over 
1,700  deciatines,  the  production  of  which  is  500,000  vedros  of  wine  yearly.  The  viticultural 
industry  is  centralized  principally  near  the  villages  of  Kurdamir  and  Matrossy.  The  wines  of 
the  country  are  strong  and  a  little  acid.  They  sell  at  from  90  copecks  to  2  rubles  per  vedro. 
Besides  the  localities  mentioned  above,  there  are  vineyards  also  in  the  districts  of  the  Trans- 
caucasus of  Zakataly,  Batoom,  and  Artvecn  (government  of  Kootais),  and  in  the  province  of 
Kars.  They  cover  about  2,000  deciatines,  producing  20,000  vedros  per  year.  Thus  the  total 
surface  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Transcaucasus  may  be  calculated  at  70,700  deciatines,  producing 
annually  about  11,195,000  vedros  sf  wine. 
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The  following  table  furnishes  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  wines  of  the  Caucasus: 


Description. 


Density..,. 


•  •  •  


 •  •  ••••*•••  


Volume — 

Minimum .. 

M.tximum  

Medium  

Weight  (medium)  , 

Total  acidity : 

Minimum  

Maximum  

Medium. ......  ............... 

Extract: 

Minimum*. 

•••••••«•••■•••«••••••*••••••••••••••••••••••••••*•*•••••■••*••*■••■*••«■•■•••••••• 


>••••• ••••••• ••••••••«•••••••••■••■■• 


Glycerine  (medium), 
Tannin  (medium) 

Volatile  acids  (medium)  

Succinic  acid  (medium)  

Tartaric  acid  (medium)  

Azote  (medium).... 
Allies  (medium)..  


•••••••••••••««•••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••■•••■••■••••■*••■■■••••••■• •••••••••• 

•  •••••••••«•  INIM  NMH4MIM  ■*••••••■■••  •  ••••»••••»••••••••••••• 

■.••••••■•■■••■■•••■***•••••••. 

•  *••■•  ••••••••*■•■•■•••••■• ••*••■ 


IHIIIIIIIIWIIIMIIIIHMMIIimiMHIIMIMIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIHIIIIMMIH 


Red 


White  wines. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

0.9962 

0.9953 

7-8  ' 

I  I  .  Q2 

13.  18 

a  oa. 

10  11 

O.  3S8 

A    1  '>f"> 
W.  JW 

0. 497 

0.434 

0.414 

2.038 

1.29 

3»»9 

3- 84* 

a- 745 

a  977 

0  449 

0. 519 

0.507 

0.047 

0.135 

o.uio 

0. 121 

O.13 

0. 122 

O.046 

O.  C'i'j 

0.  265 

0. 346 

6.  REGION  OF  THE  TURKESTAN. 

Viticulture  in  Turkestan  dates  from  the  most  remote  period,  but  the  production  of  wine 
has  been  developed  only  since  the  establishment  there  of  the  Russians.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  vineyards  cover  an  extent  of  4,000  deciatines.  Most  of  the  crop  is  consumed  as  table 
grapes  or  as  raisins;  a  small  portion  only  is  destined  for  wine  making.  Vines  of  the  country 
are  generally  the  only  ones  cultivated.  From  300  to  400  poods  per  deciatine  arc  produced. 
The  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  the  country,  principally  at  Tashkend,  is  about  20,000  vedros 
a  year.  The  wine  of  Tashkend  is  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  its  extract  and  mineral 
substances.  Some  of  it  is  consumed  on  the  spot;  the  rest  is  sent  to  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

In  making  the  total  estimates  of  the  extent  of  the  vineyards  and  of  the  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  the  different  viticultural  regions  of  Russia  we  obtain  the  following  figures : 


Viticultural  regions. 

Extent  of 
vineyards. 

Quantity  of 
wine  pro- 
duced. 

1  >'' - '  n  r.  1  l.i  :.t  »»,  •••••••••••••••••••*■••••■••*.■■■..**•••••■•••••••••••*•• 

OHWHwUMtHIWIIWH  •  «••■•••••••••••  IIIMM  •  ■  ••«•••••••••••• 

Deciatines. 
64,500 
6,55° 
a,  440 
100 
91,200 
4,000 

Vedros. 
I  J, 2:0,000 
1,370,000 
200,000 
10,000 
13,870,000 
20,000 

Caucasus.*.  ......  ..........,....................••..»...,••....•....•••••••.•......•...........••...•....•.■....« 

TurkcsUin.  ■•■■■•••••••••••■■•■••■••••■■•••*■•■••••••>■••■■•••■•••••••••••  ■•••#•••••••••••«•••••••••••>■••••■■■•• 

168,790 

27,680, 000 

The  exportation  of  Russian  wines  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  over  the  froutier  of  Finland. 


It  is  made  principally  from  the 
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In  the  last  four  years  Russian  wines  were  exported  abroad  for  the  following  sums; 

Ruble.. 

1S85   71,538 

1886   142,763 

1887   196,267 

1888   1 85, 532 


Taking  into  consideration  that  in  Russia  the  quantity  of  vineyards  is  all  the  time  increas- 
ing, and  that  till  now  only  about  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  land  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  Russia  will  not  only 
produce  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  also  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  het 
viticultural  products  abroad. 


AMERICAN  LARD  IN  VENEZUELA. 

REPORT  BY  COXSUL  PL UMA CHER,  OF  MARACAIBO. 

I  inclose  a  cutting  and  translation  from  the  Fonografo,  a  leading  journal 
of  this  city,  respecting  the  inferior  quality  of  the  lard  introduced  from  the 
United  States. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  for  the  most  part  these  complaints  are 
but  too  well  founded,  and  not  only  in  the  case  of  lard,  but  also  respecting 
butter.  There  is  not  so  much  said,  however,  about  the  latter  article,  as  large 
quantities  are  also  imported  from  Europe,  the  best  from  Denmark,  while  the 
trade  in  foreign  lard  is  entirely  monopolized  by  American  exporters. 

In  previous  dispatches  I  have  pointed  out  the  very  short-sightedness  of 
our  merchants  in  sending  to  this  country  alimentary  products  of  bad  quality; 
but  no  notice  was  apparently  taken  of  my  recommendations,  and  to  day 
American  so-called  butter  is  notorious  in  Venezuela  for  its  absolute  worth- 
lessness. 

The  quality  of  the  lard  can  be  judged  of  by  the  inclosed  article.  Kero- 
sene, imported  from  abroad,  is  also  an  American  monopoly ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  unfit  for  use,  and  in  more  advanced  countries  its  sale  would, 
perhaps,  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  have  frequently  dwelt  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  again  recommend  strongly  to  our  exporters  to  cease  this  system 
of  consigning  to  these  countries  products  which  not  only  are  of  most  inferior 
quality,  but  which  are  even  injurious  and  dangerous. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maracaibo,  December  10,  iBgo. 


AMERICAN  LARD. 

/(Inclosure  in  Consul  Plumacher's  report. — Translated  from  the  Maracatbo  Fonografo.] 

On  account  of  the  breaking  out  at  La  Guayra  of  typhoid  fever  among  several  persons 
who  had  eaten  American  canned  goods,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Diario  of  that  city  pub- 
lishes the  following: 
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"  Experience  is  teaching  us  that  what,  generally  speaking,  arrives  here  under  the  name  of 
lard  neither  is  the  genuine  article  nor  ever  will  be.  Are  the  North  American  manufacturers 
responsible  for  the  multitude  of  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  human  economy  on  ac- 
count of  impure  alimentation? 

"In  part,  yes;  and,  partly,  no.  Cheap  lard  is  ordered— the  cheapest  that  can  be  ob- 
tained— and  an  article  is  sent  which  is  worth  bat  from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound,  thus  forming  a 
great  business  for  those  who  find  themselves  protected  by  the  severe  laws  of  their  country. 

"  Let  us,  then,  search  for  a  method  by  which  we  may  escape  being  poisoned.  Let  the  au- 
thorities, as  is  their  duty,  order  an  examination  of  all  lard  introduced  and  condemn  what  is 
bad,  imposing,  at  the  same  time,  heavy  fines  upon  the  importers  and  publishing  the  names  of 
the  manufacturers.    If  we  can  not  secure  good  foreign  lard,  let  us  consume  the  native  article." 

The  Voz  Publica,  of  Valencia,  referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  La  Guayra  colleague,  adds 
the  following: 

"  We  do  not  oppose  the  opinion  of  our  esteemed  colleague  of  La  Guayra  respecting  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  lard,  but  we  think  it  better  that  our  Government  place  a  virtually 
prohibitive  duty  upon  this  article.  Thus  Venezuela  would  be  freed  from  this  danger,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  breeding  of  swine  would  be  greatly  encouraged. 

"  Many  may  say  that  in  that  case  the  price  of  lard  would  l>e  increased;  but  even  this  would 
be  better  than  to  have  the  health  of  the  country  endangered. 

"  Let  the  Government  examine  the  American  lard  and  its  introduction  would  be  at  once 
surely  prohibited" 


SWINE  IMPORTS  INTO  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  a  statistical  statement  showing  the 
importations  of  swine  into  the  German  Empire  during  the  period  from 
January  1  to  October  1,  1890. 


Table  shriving  the  importation  of  twine  into  Germany  from  January  1  to  October  /,  1S90. 


Whence  imported. 

Hog*. 

Young  pigs. 

Parts  of  Germany  not  in  the  customs  union  

Belgium  

l^en  mark  •«.»«•««...«...■«•».•..»«•.....«...••••  ............. 

^?^ti^jcc  • .... ...  ................ .... ..... ..................... » • ......... ... .... ..... ......................... ...... 

Great  HritAio.....M.... .................................. ............  ....■......•.•.*......•••..•..••....  ■■■■■■ 

Numbtr. 

4 

'7.3M 
61,596 

8,975 
19,884 

"5.954 
A350 
6a8 

1.533 

Number. 

»3 

40.530 

10.905 

*.357 
156,803 

M1 

9» 
9,910 

1 

Net  iic  Hands.  .••••••••••.■...........«»..■■.«......■•■■....«».«..*....■«•••■«•.  ..«...»...•».....•»■•«.■••• 

Austria...  «•••».•.................■....*................«..■..........................•..••.•••••••••.••••••  •••••• 

British  India....  

...... 

1 

1 

339.940 

112,06? 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul- General 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

BerUnt  November  fj,  1800. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

The  various  labor  organizations  in  Australasia  have  for  some  time  past 
been  violently  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  labor  from  foreign  countries. 
At  first  the  opposition  was  confined  to  the  Chinese  and  coolie  race,  but  it 
now  appears  to  have  extended  to  all  classes  of  immigrants. 

During  the  term  of  office  of  Governor  Bourke  the  Government  adopted 
a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  and,  although  the  policy  was  of  much 
benefit  to  the  colonies,  the  pressure  was  so  great  against  it  that  it  had  to 
be  discontinued.  This  subject,  however,  was  treated  at  length  in  my 
report  on  immigration  into  New  South  Wales,  published  in  the  Consular 
Reports.  It  was  held  by  the  workmen  here  that  immigration  reduced  the 
demand  for  labor,  and  consequently  lessened  materially  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  at  exceptionally  high  rates.  The  cost  of  living 
should,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  food 
supplies  and  house  rent  are  far  more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States. 

There  has  practically  been  no  importation  of  labor  into  Australia  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  arrivals  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  1889 
were  simply  the  arrivals  from  the  other  Australasian  colonies — and  not  from 
foreign  countries — who  came  here  in  the  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition. 
The  total  number  of  arrivals  seawards  into  the  colony  in  1889  was  64,197, 
of  whom  44,348  were  males  and  19,849  females.  The  total  number  of 
departures  was  43,557,  of  whom  29,789  were  males  and  13,768  were  females. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  20,640 ;  excess 
of  males,  i4»559J  of  females,  6,081.  These  arrivals  and  departures  should 
be  considered  apart  from  ordinary  immigrants  in  search  of  homes  or  places 
of  settlement,  as  very  little  encouragement  is  now  given  that  class  of  settlers. 
All  the  governments  of  the  Australasian  colonies  have  ceased  to  assist  im- 
migration. Besides,  the  labor  organizations  in  the  colonies  have  issued 
manifestoes  declaring  immigration  to  be  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  as  it  has  a  lowering  effect  upon  the  rates  of  wages.  There  is, 
however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  labor 
would  promote  many  industries  which  have  been  allowed  to  languish  through 
the  want  of  skilled  labor.  For  instance,  Australia,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
grape-producing  countries  in  the  world,  actually  makes  less  wine  than  she 
made  fifteen  years  ago.  There  is  no  prejudice  in  any  of  the  colonies  against 
foreigners.  In  fact,  the  laws  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  them,  for  any 
foreign-born  citizen  residing  here  for  a  period  of  six  months  can  become 
naturalized  and  partake  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native-born  citizens. 
In  most  of  the  colonies  aliens  may  acquire  real  and  personal  property,  devise 
and  bequeath  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  British  subjects.  Never- 
theless, the  foreign-born  population  is  very  small ;  indeed,  about  97  per  cent. 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  are  either  of  British  or  colo- 
nial origin.  In  Victoria,  the  population  of  which  ranges  next  to  that  of 
New  South  Wales,  only  112  persons  were  naturalized  during  1889  and  only 
4,368  from  1 87 1  to  1888,  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  and  of  this  number 
2,969  were  Chinese,  720  Germans,  65  French,  38  Italian,  and  the  remainder 
consisted  of  Russian,  Spanish,  and  other  nationalities.  In  1889,  in  Victoria, 
the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  only  9,484.  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Hayter,  Government  statist  of  that  colony,  in  commenting  upon  the  above 
fact,  says  that,  while  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  was  small  as 
compared  with  that  of  1888,  the  falling  off  is  explained  by  large  numbers 
having  been  attracted  to  the  Melbourne  International  Exhibition  during  the 
latter  year. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hayter  for  the  following  table,  showing  the  net 
immigration  from  or  to  different  countries  for  each  year  from  1881  to  1889, 
inclusive : 


Emigra- 
tion to,  in 

Year. 

NcwSouth 
Wales  and 
Queens- 
land. 

South  and 
^Western 

zJaknd 

^United 

Foreign 
countries. 

excMK  of 
immigra- 
tion from, 
NewSouth 
Wales  and 
Queens- 
land. 

Net  immi- 
gration. 

1881.. 

1883.. 
1884.. 

•*•*•*•■••••••■*■*•- 

••••»•••*••■••*-•••• 

.....*...«•••*•••••• 

•••••••••■■•■•a 

IIIHMHHHH 

mwwiMWwi 

»9» 
a,  9*9 
9,36a 

768 

7,948 

3.99« 
3,4<» 
507 

3,868 
3.455 
4.500 
5,33a 
5.076 
5,556 
3,106 

8,649 

5, '59 

1,37a 
165 
407 
796 

1,638 

3,960 
6,703 

10,376 
9.863 
8.875 

11,733 

8,8,3 

9.894 
10,387 

954 

607 
936 
1,039 

759 
3,561 

3.639 
866 

9 

«»934 
a.978 
7.44» 
3,647 
7,49a 
4.479 

•••«••■••■■■*■• 

••a......... 

■59 

7.3» 
10, 880 
11,030 
M,'4« 
14,98a 

1885.. 

1886.. 

• 

',694 
'.538 
8,475 

36, 

1888.. 
1889.. 

■  ■  imM*IMIIM>»M 

M9 

35,303 
93,036 
41,803 
16,164 

■•*■■• 

HHNHNNM 

...a........... 

«7.535 

43.8oi 

17.336 

80,39a 

11,350 

16,764 

163,650 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  in  the  entire  period  Victoria 
lost  16,764  persons  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  but  gained  88,672 
from  the  other  Australasian  colonies.  The  net  gain  from  her  neighbors  was 
thus  71,908. 

In  regard  to  assisted  immigrants  to  Victoria,  in  the  twelve  years  from  1871 
to  1882  there  were  5,547  persons  who  had  free  or  partially  paid  passages 
granted  to  them.  Of  these,  3,212,  or  58  per  cent.,  arrived  in  the  first  year ; 
5,168,  or  98  per  cent.,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  alluded  to.  The 
number  then  declined  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  Since  1879  only  379  such 
immigrants  arrived ;  in  1880  there  were  only  5 ;  in  1881  there  was  not  a  single 
arrival,  and  only  2  in  1882;  and  since  then  no  free  or  assisted  immigrants 
have  been  introduced  by  the  state. 

The  subjoined  table  was  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  the  Govern* 
ment  statist  for  New  South  Wales. 
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Table  showing  rate  of  wages  paid  in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  from  1830  to  1889. 


1  3  (O.  . 


1833  

1836™.. 


•  ■■••■•••■•>*■••■■••••  ••*••■■••*• 


Tffjflim  1  -   —  — —  . 

i840>»**«>*>«  •••••••••••*•*•••••*•*••••••••  •••••** 

1841..-  


.84... 


*.....a...... ............ ......*..*.,... 


1 84  3*-«*>**«**4*#*********'  ***********"**  ******************************** 



1845-  

1  846.^ *...••♦••••••♦*•••*♦•••••■*••••  1 


i847_.  

i848__  

>349~  

1850 

1851 


185a.-.  ~  ~  

1853**'**'***"^*'*****"*******  ************************************************************ ******** 

1854—  ~  


1855. — 
1856 — 

l857  ***  

l85^Mi»««i»»»i»***«**»HlilMIMMIIMMIIIIIIIIMIIIimillMIIIIIIM*MM<WM|W»»t|ftM|MM 
l859**"***********************************************  *************  *********••*•••••••••••• 

||0On»H.»l«f»H  «mH>Mttl»  »MMI««  M«..t. 

|66  I 

I  863..— .........  . 

1 8*5 3>********* *************** ************* 

1864... 

1865..  

1  ...............      in  ilMl  ■*■■■■■—>—■  MMMIIMH 

i8o7_ 


•  ■•••••••••••••••••••••a*  ••••«•••••••  ••••*••>•••  I  I  I.MIMItl 


••••••  •  a  •  •  ■ 


I869  

1 870........ 

1871.  —  

1872  » 

1 R  73**** ****** 

1874—  

»875—  

1876™  

J  877-  

1878.™  

1879.. 


■•a »a *•••••• •••••• ••••••*•••■•••• •••■••••••••■•**aaaaaaaaa.aa*<aaasaa 

•  •••••••••••••••••«•■•••••#••••••••••••••••>.••*••*•••••••••••.. a.....aaaaaaaaaaaasaa 


••«•  MtMM.H  MMM  ,„,  aaaa  . 


 t.MHIM.t  •  t  ,  .„„, 

!•••»■*•••••••••  ••••••*-••>•••••  •••••••  •  •>■••••••..., 

!•■•»**•  *•«••••••*•**••*•*...*...*.   , 


•  ••••••>•••  •  •«•••>•••••  M.,M  ,  a  

•  •»•••••••••  IMMHM   •  a  . 

*••»••••«•••••••■••■•••«•••  t***aa*a*»*.»aaa.  ••••••  •  .•••aa,aa 

IIIHIIII|MHI>l<»l|t<M«MHIIMIMI«Ul>llll<II.IMItMIII>IMII.l>l 

•  ••■•«•*••*•  III  ■•••••>••■•••  ••••«••#•■•«•••  *  »*•  .  .  .  .  .  **••••..*... 


ionics, 

(i .  v 
u*y . 

Farm  and 

other  labor- 
ers 1  w  r 

cis, 

Female 
servants,  per 
annum.* 

#1-58 

1.  58 
1.63 
»•  7-1 

1.08 

3.  IO 

$8759 

••**«**aa*#a**a.#. 

I.98 

106. 93 

68.  is 

I.  44 

106. 92 

.06 

<S  10 

.96 

87.48 

77  86 

1.  26 

97.  32 

77.86 

1.  34 

III. 93 

87.  so 

1.28 

102. 18 

77.86 

1. 14 

8S.  16 

58.  w 

1.08 

85.16 

65.  74 

1. 62 

97. 32 

77.86 

2. 16 

131.87 

82.  73 

3.  82 

136.  73 

87.  so 

150. 33 

1 11 . 87 

3  84 

170. 31 

111.92 

302 

170.31 

107.  05 

3.02 

170.31 

107. 05 

t.  52 

194.64 

121. 66 

a.  40 

170. 31 

107.  os 

2. 16 

170. 31 

10a. 18 

2.  M 

170. 31 

107.  o< 

9-  58 

170. 31 

121. 66 

2. 16 

156.01 

1 2 1 .  66 

2.  24 

140.  04 

131 . 66 

2.  24 

1 40.  94 

III.Qi 

2.  24 

1 1 1 .  92 

3.  14 

I40.  94 

1 1 1 . 93 

3.24 

140.94 

136.  as 

3.O4 

I5I.87 

126. 53 

3.38 

156.00 

1 16. 2  s 

3.  34 

136.  35 

in.  9a 

3.S8 

156.  30 

126.  St 

3.  40 

!  56.  30 

Il6  Is 

a.  46 

I56.  20 

1  ;6.  3S 

3. 46 

I56. SO 

lis  71 

3.  46 

1 56.  20 

1  Ss  71 

3.  S2 

I94.  64 

1S5-7I 

a.  13 

104. 64 

ice  71 

■  J?*  / • 

2.  52 

l8o.  53 

155.  71 

2.  40 

l8o.  53 

I«ie.  7X 

2.  40 

I80.53 

«7°-3' 

3.64 

336.  76 

»70.3« 

3.64 

226.  76 

X70. 31 

3.  64 

326.  76 

170.  31 

2.64 

336.  76 

170.31 

3.  40 

236. 76 

170.  31 

3.  40 

326. 76 

165.44 

3.  40 

226. 76 

165.  44 

a.  40 

326.  76 

165. 44 

•Provided  with  food  an<  lodging. 
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The  quotations  for  1877, .1878,  and  1879  were  at  tne  Bsme  rate,  and  from 
1882  to  1885  the  rate  advanced  to  $2.68  per  day,  but  in  1886  declined  to  the 
present  scale  of  $2.43  per  day.  A  better  understanding,  however,  of  the 
value  of  the  wages  paid  in  New  South  Wales  can  be  had  from  the  following 
tables,  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  showing  in  detail  the  rate  of  wages  of 
various  trades  and  the  cost  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  during  the  same 
period : 

Table  shmuing  rates  of  wages  of  various  trades,  etc.,  during  1889. 


Employment. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Black  iron  workers. 
Blacksmiths  


Boiler-makers.. 
Brass  finishers.. 


•••■••*■••« •••■••••••■•••••••*•* 


••••••• a *••••••••••••■•■•••• ••••••••* 


illllHIMIM  IIWllWMlMlllHHI 


•••••■••••••••••••a 


Corrugated  iron  workers    

:  drivers, 
:  filters.., 

Furnace  men..  

Galvanized  iron  workers... 

I  ron  moldcrs  ■■ . 

Laborers  in  iron  trade... 
Mill-wrights  ...   

Pattern-makers   •*•••(* ■>!■■■•*■■•• •••••••• 

Tinsmiths  •••*•• •*■••• •»■•••••••••••••••♦»••♦•••••••••... 

Turners  (iron) 

Wire  workers..  

Timber  worker*  : 
Cabinet-makers- 
Carpenters. 
Joiners-  

S^WyCIS  M«t*Ml«MMHMIII 

Wood  carvers  

Wood  turners  

Chinese  cabinet-makers 
Building  trades  (general): 

Brick-layers...  

Gas-fitters  

Laborers  (builders). ...... 

Painters  

Plasterers. 

Plumbers  

Stone-masons, 

Slaters  .-  

Leather  workers : 

Boot-makers.  .••...■...>...««..«•«..««««.  ..•■*.•  .. 

Curriers..^  

Harness-makers  

Portmanteau  maimers   . , 

Sad  cllers.  —••«••••••■•••••••••  ••••••  •  •• 

T\~i  nn  crs  ..•••«  *.•••••••••*•••••  ■  *•■•*•..*••••••••••••• 

^Varchousc  men  ••••••••••••■ 

Machinists  (female)  

Stationery,  printing, etc. : 

.Boole -binders.  .,.,«••••••»•*••••••••••••«•••*•••>•*• 


••••••••• 





•  *  •  *•■•••< 


Per  day  of  8  hour 

 do...  

do 
do 

...«.*.*. do 
.do 

iQOlHNII 

do...... 

.do...  

.do.. 

.do...  , 

.do...  

....do...  

........ .do. 

«•••••■•  .do..  MHNIIMWHNtM  •••••••••••••••••••••»•• 

 do.... 

•  •dO,,««  »♦»«»•■••■••••' 

•dO*  WHMHHMMIMM*  «  mm... 


••••••••••••••••■•••••••••■•••a* 

••••••••••••••••••a  ••••••••• 

•••••.a. •••••••••■•••••••••••■•••••  •••■■•••• 


•  •••••••■< 


........ 


•••••••••••••••••• 


•■■••••••••••••••a •••••••••••• 


*■•■•• •*•■••••••■•••••«*•••■•• •••••*•* 

■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••a 


Per  day  of  9  hours.. 
Per  day  of  8  hours. 

 do  

Per  day  of  9  hours.. 

Per  day  of  3  hours  

 do  

Per  week  of  54  hours,  with  board  and 
lodging. 

Per  day  of  8  hours  

 do..  

 do  

 do...  

 do   .......  ...... 

 '  1'  1      -.  1 

•••••••■do.  ■•••••••)••■#  ••••••  ••« 

........  do*.  .••*•■■••••  ••••••••• 





Per  week  of  50  hours  

Per  week  of  54  hours  

 do  

■••••»••  do...   •«••••■•*•*••*■■••■•••••••*• ■••••• 

 do...  ••••■•••■• ••■*•■•*■■••• 

 do...  

Per  week  of  50  hours  

do.  ••**••  ••••••••• 


*  *  *  .Ml.  «•••••«.. 


Per  day  of  8  hours. 
 do....  


••••••■•••••••••••a 


£  *■ 

d. 

£  *. 

d. 

0  9 

0 

0  8 

0  to 

0  9 

O 

0  * 

0  to 

0  8 

0 

O  y 

4  to 

0  10 

0  9 

0  to 

0  10 

O 

0  9 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  9 

0 

O  7 

0  to 

0  8 

D 

O  9 

4  to 

0  10 

O  7 

oto 

0  8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

4  to 

0  to 

? 

0  6 

0  to 

0  s 

0 

0  9 

4  to 

0  10 

1 

0  9 

4  to 

0  10 

1 

0  6 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  0 

4  to 

0  10 

:< 

0  6 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  to 

0  to 

0  ta 

0 

0  10 

0  to 

0  ta 

0 

0  9 

0  to 

0  to 

0 

0  S 

n 

0  8 

'.) 

0  20 

0  to 

O  40 

0 

O  II 

O 

O  IO 

a 

0  8 

0  9 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0  to 

0  11 

0  B 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  45 

0  to 

0  60 

0 

0  45 

a 

0  45 

0 

0  36 

oto 

0  40 

0 

0  40 

0  to 

0  50 

o 

O  45 

0 

0  57 

(> 

0  ao 

oto 

0  30 

0 

0  8 

oto 

0  ri 

•0  10 

0 

•  Piecework,  u.  id.  and  it.  2d.  per  1,000;  u.  8J.  per 
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Employment. 


ivers— 
Metal... 
Wood... 
Lithographers  . 


■■■•*>•■•••«••••••*>•••«.•■>• 


Stationers. 


■  ••••••■••■•••••■••••••••a* •  •  ■■  * •  •••»•>*• 

Wooien  cloth  manufacture : 


■  mMHIMIimiWIMMI  — — WW 

9  ■■••••••«••••*•••••••■••••••••• 

Juniors  •  «....•••».•••...••••••••••• 

Mill-wrighu 

Weavers  (female)  


Cutters-. 


*••••• •••••« . 


M •••••• «■..•.........• 


Hours  cif  labor. 


Per  week  of  54  hours. 

.do..  

Per  day  of  8  hours.... 


1  ■ ............. 


 .do..-   •  •••• 

••••••••do*  .•••*•»•••«•••••••• 

Per  week  of  48  hours 


•••••••■■•■•■••••••••••••■■a 


■••••••**••■•■•■••••■>.. 


Per  week  of  60  hours  

•■••••••  .do.  .»>••■■ 

 do. 

 do.   M         •■■■•■•• ••■• 

do 

dn 
do 


•  •••••••.  *al 


•IMHIKHIMtlMHI 
••••■••••••••••••■•••■•••••••••••••■ 

•• ■•••••••■•••••• •■• •••••••••••■■•••••••* 

■■•••••••••■■•< 

*••••••■•••••••••••■•••■••••••*>.  HIHtM) 


>•*••••••*•••••••••••*<•• 


HatleTS  

Oil  skin  makers. 


Shirt  cutters. 
Tailors_  „ 


••■••••••••••■••■■ 


Dress-makers  

Dress-makers*  assistants. 


Im 

Food  anddnnk  supply: 


HHMinnm  mini 
•••••••••■••••••••••••••••a* 


MNlHNMMtl  ••••••.•••••  ■••••••••••»••• 

Bakers'  fire; 
Butchers — 


■•••■•••■•••••■•••a* •••••••••••• 


••••••••••••••••••••••a, 

•••••••■••■«•• •••••■••••••• 


Confectioners^ 

Fishermen  

Grocers" 

Millers  

Mill  hands. 


HHtltMMMttMMMlH 


Constant  hs 


Per  week  of  56  hours- 
Per  week  of  60  hours.. 

Per  day  of  9  hours.-  

 do  

 do..   ••«•■••>*•*•*••■••••••••. 

Per  day  of  8  hours  

Per  day  of  9  hours  *  


••*•■•*••■•••■■••••••■■■••• 


Per  week  of  50  hours.. 
 do  

.  ■■  ......do.  MMtlMM 

■  ■*••••■  .do  *••«••  •  •••< 

Per  day  (week  of  50  hours)  

.........dO.  hmmmi  ■ 


Per  week  of  50  hours  


.••••••••••••••■■■•••••••••••••■■■■.■•••••.•, 


Per  week  of  60  hours  

Per  week  of  70  hours,  with  board  

Per  week  of  70  hours,  with  board  and 
residence. 

Per  week  of  48  hours.-  

Per  week  (no  fixed  time  specified)  

Per  week  of  66  houre  

Per  week  of  60  hours  

 .do  


Per  week, with  board, 
.do  -  


Per  month,  48  hours  per  week, 
do..  „  


••>•*••••  <■■•••••  IM  , 

Per  month  (no  fixed  time  specified).... 

 do.._  

Per  month,  48  hours  per  week-  

Per  hour  (no  fixed  time  specified)....... 


• —  ......   Per  week  of  60  hours-  ....... 

Masters  and  engineers  of  harbor  boats.  J  Per  week  of  90  hours-  

No.  125  9. 


Wages. 


£  : 

d. 

£  * 

<i. 

0  60 

0  to 

0  80 

0 

0  50 

0  to 

0  60 

0 

0  10 

0  to 

0  u 

0 

0  9 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0  to 

O  13 

D 

0  9 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  60 

0  to 

0  80 

O 

0  60 

0 

0  40 

D 

0  30 

9 

0  60 

O 

0  25 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

O 

5  0 

oto 

6  0 

a 

3  0 

oto 

5  0 

O 

0  0 

0  to 

0  10 

0 

0  S 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  20 

0 

0  8 

0  to 

0  10 

a 

0  60 

0  15 

0  to 

O  20 

0 

0  60 

oto 

O  80 

0 

0  ro 

oto 

O  20 

a 

0  3 

6  to 

«• 

0 

0  1 

oto 

O  3 

0 

0 

0  55 

\J  IU 

0 

O  4O 

0 

O  50 

oto 

O  70 

0 

0  30 

oto 

O  4O 

•■> 

O  I5 

0  to 

O  20 

0 

O  SO 

• 

0  20 

Oto 

O  DO 

0 

0  30 

oto 

O  40 

a 

O  80 

0 

0  40 

0  to 

O  50 

6 

0  30 

0  to 

O  4O 

0 

0  16 

0  to 

O  20 

O 

8  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

ao  0 

16  0 

O 

9  0 

0  1 

3 

0  50 

0 

0  5S 

0 
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Table  showing  rates  of  wages  of  various  trades,  etc., 


Employment. 


Maritime  pursuits— Continued. 

Sail  -makers  .....«••«•  .«•••••* 

Sailors. .  .•.••*••«...•■•••••*••■••«•*.*.••■..■•••••■■• 

Sea  cooks  

Wharf  laborers 
Youths  on  steamers  

Coaching : 


Hours  of  labor. 


Per  day, 54  hours  per  week... 
I'cr  month, 48  hours  per  week 

 do..-  

Per  hour,  48  hours  per  week-  

Per  week  of  48  hours  


.......... 


 •••••• 


Omnibus 


Dray  and  trolly  IJIvIl  •• 

Do  

Drivers  (licensed)... 


Do  


Farriers....  

Grooms  

Attendance  and  service: 
Males- 
Bar  men  


......  •■•  imm 


Per  week  of  70  hours-.. 

 do..-  

For  one  horse  per  week  of  70  hours 

For  every  additional  horse,  70  hours  

Per  week  of  70  hours,  with  board  and 
lodging. 

Per  week  of  70  hours,  if  without  board 
and  lodging. 

Per  day,  48  hours  per  week  

Per  week  of  72  hours  „  


Butlers...... 

Coachmen. 
Cook*  


................... 


•••■■•■•>•.•...■■...•.■•»............. 


Gardeners, .  —...•■•■■•••••■••< 
Gardcuers' 

Scullery.  

Waiters™. 
Female— 

Bar-maids 
Cooks 

General  servants 

House-maids  

Laundress  

N  ursc - tna ids  . ••••••■.■■■•*••■•.■>•■•••■..... 

Waitresses— 
Agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuit* 
Agricultural  laborers 
Boundary  riders 
Bush  carpenters 
Cooks  (station).. 

Farm  hands  

Fell-mongers  

F< 


Married  couples- 
Wife  cook  

Husband  cook.. 


Wine-gro 
Wool 
Wool  sorters 


Per  week. with  board  and  lodging  (no 
fixed  time  specified). 

 ,:do.   

 do..  

•■■••■■•do.  ••••••*••■■*••••••••••••••••••••••••••*.*.... 

 do.  :  

 do..-.  

 do  

.......  .do  

 jdo 


Wages. 


•  ■••••••••••* ■•**••■•■•.. ...  1 


...do  

...do  

...do.._  

.do  

.do 

,dO  ............... .  MtMHI  HH  HHUfMI 


Per  annum  (no  fixed  time  stifled)  

 do  

 do.._  

 do  

 do..-  

Per  day,  55  hours  per  week  

Per  annum ,  with  hoard  and  lodging  (no 
fixed  time  specified). 


.do. 
.do. 


Miscellaneous  trades: 

Basket-makers  

Bellows-makers  


Per  100  sheep  (no  fixed  time  specified).. 
Per  annum,  with  keep  (no  fixed  time 
specified). 

 do..-  

Per  day  

Per  t,ooo  fleeces  (no  fixed  time  speci- 
fied). 


Per  week  of  48  hours.. 

 do.._  

Per  week  of  ^4  hours.. 





£  *  J-      £  9.  d 

o  10  o 
700 
4    o   oto  M    o  o 
o    1    o  to  160 
o  15    oto     o  22  o 

o  36   oto    o  50  o 

o  is  oto    o  so  o 

o  40  o 

o  a  6 

Q  SB  O 

O  36  o 

o    8    oto  090 

o  36  o 


o  20  oto  o  40  O 

O  K)  OtO  O  30  9 

O  JO  o 

o  20  o  to  o  60  o 

Ot5  O  tO  O  20  O 

O  TO  O  to  O  30  O 

O  15  OtO  O  TO  O 

OI$  OlO  O  70  O 

o  20  oto  o  35  O 

o  30  oto  0  30  O 

0  as  o 

o  10  010  o  18  o 

O  12  OtO  O  l6  O 

O  l6  OtO  O  20  O 

o    7  oto  0  10  O 

o  14  oto  o  20  o 


30  o 

40  o 

40  o 

30  o 

30  o 


O  tO  50 

oto  50 
oto  50 
o  to  50 
oto  50 
o 


40   o    oto  50  o 


o 
o 
0 

o 

o 
6 

o 


•Piecework,         to  l%d.  per  pound,  no  fixe#'.  time  specified. 


65    o   oto  So    o  o 

75   o   oto  too   o  o 

o  20  o 

40   o   oto  60   o  o 

70    o    oto  100    O  O 

•076 

o  ao  o 


o  40   oto     o  50  o 
O  15    oto     o  30  O 
o  50  9 
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LABOR  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 
Table  showing  rates  of  wages  of  various  trades,  etc.,  during  iS8g—  Continued. 


29I 


Employment. 


Miscellaneous  trades— Continued. 

Coach  builders  

Coach  painters  


 ••••  


ImumwimmiimhwiiMhiiiiii 


Coach  trimmers 
Coopers  (generally  piecework).... 
French  polishers 

Gas  stokers  

Hair-dresw 
Jewelers... 


PMMMHM  

•  •••••••••••a  •••»•• 

•  •■■•••■■■■■■•••••••a 1 


Potters.  1 

Quarrymen— 


•••»••■•••.•••..».•••.. ■••...1 


Sweeps  

Tobacco  operatives  

Upholsterers  

Whecl-w  rights.. 
City  municipal  employes  : 


•  •••  I  IUIMII 


 •  «•••   


••••••••••■••••■a* 


I-aL*orer3  


•••••••«••••••■•••••••• ••*•!•• ••••••• 


Regulators  of  street  traffic. 
State  railway  employe*  : 
Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths'  strikers  

Boiler-makers   ........ 

Brakesmen  


Carpenters.-  

Carriage  builders.. 
Carnage  trimmers 
Cleaners  (engine) 
Engine-drivers — 

Locomotive. 

Stationary... 
Fettlers  


.Mil  ....... 





Gangers... 
Guards-... 


••••••  ••••••»*••• 

•••»••••••••••••••••■••■•••••...•.,. 


Machio  ists  ••••*•••••••••«•• 

Molders-., 


• ■*•..••...■••■•■••• 


Pattern 

Porters... 


S.,;:i..l  men. 
Station-masters. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Per  day  of  8 


.do. 


Per  week  of  44  hours  (average  earning) 

Per  day  of  8  hours  

Per  day,  56  hours  per  week  

Per  week  of  54  hours. 
Per  day  of  8  hours. 
 do....  „ 


•  ••••••  •  


Per  week  of  48  hours. 

 do..  

Per  day  of  8 

 do. 

Per  week  of  56  hours  

 do... 

Per  week  of  54  hours. 
Per  clay,  54  hours  per  week 


Nf«N«HWIHflMIHHMt>MIIHHI 


Per  day,  48  hours  per  week  


«■••••*• 

NMMMM 


Per  d.iy,  44  hours  per  week  

Per  day,  44  hours  per  week  (finding 
hor--e). 

Per  day,  44  hours  per  week  

. ...  .do  ■  •»••••••••••••••■■•■■••*••••■•••*■•*•••■■■•• 

.do..-  

 do  

■  *.•>.*  .  lio ....... 


Per  day  of  8  hours.. 
 do  


Per  week  of  55  hours... 
Per  day  of  8  hours  

 do  

 do 

mi  imh  wOmhmimmmmuS 

Per  day,  55  hours  per  week 


..do. 
..do. 


Per  day  of  8  hours  

 do  ... 

 do..  

Per  annum,  48  hours  |k.t  week  

Per  day  of  8  hours  

Per  day,  55  hours  per  week.-  

Per  day  of  8  hours  

 do.._.  ••••••••••• •■•••■»■•■•■ •■■■•4 •••••* 

 do..-  

mniiidfftnrfifnmtitnuiimi  in  %%\ 

 do  

Per  day,  55  hours  per  week  

.do..  

.do..-  

Per  annum  (no  fixed  lime  specified)... 

Per  day  of  8  hours  •  •••  ••«••  


Wage,. 


£ 

t. 

■ 

L  *■ 

0 

I 

r.  In 
O  IO 

0  10 

0 

0 

1 

O  IO 

0  JO 

0 

8 

\J  IU 

0  10 

0 

0  55 

0 

0 

3 

O  IO 

0  10 

■"I 

0  9 

ft 

0  4n 

O  IO 

O  00 

> 

O 

8 

OtO 

O  IO 

O 

oto 

0  8 

0 

0 

7 

O  IO 

0  9 

0 

0  80 

0 

0  30 

oto 

0  40 

e 

0 

8 

r*  f  r» 
O  IO 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0  45 

0 

0  30 

■I 

0 

0  to 

0 

0 

1 

oto 

0  0 

0 

0 

8 

oto 

0  10 

0 

0 

0 

n  If. 

0  10 

0  10 

0 

Oil 

f. 

0  it 

OlO 

O  12 

«»  Q 

B 

a 

9 

0  to 

Oil 

> 

0 

7 

0  to 

O  O 

a 

0 

R 

oto 

0  9 

0 

0 

8 

oto 

0  9 

0 

9 

0  lo 

0  12 

? 

0 

7 

6  lo 

n 

0 

9 

n  In 

O   t  2 

O  42 

~> 

0 

9 

■  ■In 

O  II 

f^ 

0 

.-, 

8  to 

O   I  I 

0 

10 

0  to 

O  II 

4 

10 

oto 

O  IO 

0 

5 

oto 

0  7 

1 

0 

11 

0  10 

0  «5 

0 

0 

7 

oto 

0  to 

0 

0  7 

*> 

8 

oto 

O  10 

a 

0 

9 

OtO 

0  »3 

0 

140 

0 

0  to  4S0  0 

0 

0  9 

0 

9 

oto 

0  it 

0 

7 

0  to 

"  7 

6 

0 

7 

6  to 

0  9 

s 

<> 

8 

6  to 

0  11 

1 

is 

oto 

0  11 

1 

0 

9 

oto 

0  12 

0 

0 

7 

oto 

0  10 

0 

1 

oto 

0  11 

9 

7 

oto 

0  10 

50 

0 

0  to  400  0 

0 

D 

9 

6  to 

0  10 

♦ 

•  41 

010 

0  45 

0 
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Tahle  shewing  rates  of  wages  of  various  trades,  etc., 


Employment. 

wn  oi  laoor. 

Wages. 

Mining: 

£  t.  d.      £  d. 
o  io  6 to    on  6 
o  8  oto  090 
0  3  oto  050 
0  50  0 

Southern,  hewing  

Boys  employed  in  mines  •••«.. 

•  do.i*..,  

•Coal 


working  under-ground  are  mostly  paid  piecework,  at  the  rate  of  a*.  6d.  to  3*.  per  ton  in  the 
and  +r.  2d.  per  ton  in  the  1 


Table  showing  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mine. 


iployment. 


Hours  of  labor. 


Wages. 


Engineers 

Masons  and  brick-layers  

(Jarpentcrs......  ••.••••.■■•■.....«••....  .......... 

Blacksmiths  ..»•..•■•••••••. 

Blacksmiths'  striken, 

Engine  drivers- 
Stationary 
Hoisting.. 


••• •••••• 


Per  shift  of  8  hours. 


......•••••••••••••••*•••*•■••••••.•■•... . 


.do. 
.do 


 viw   ■   


■ • ■■••••*■ ■••••< 


•••*••••••••••••••••••••■• 

•••••••*•• 


en. 


l*t  assistants. 
F*it  tcrs....  ...»•.«. ......... 

Machine  men  (shop) 
Boiler-makers  


•••••■•••••■•••••••••a. 


!••*••••■•*>•  •••••••••••••••••• 

Tinsmiths  

Saw- mill  men  


*•■•••••  .do  

... — do.... 

 M»MHIMMM 

•  •  dO..  M*MMMH •  ••••••••*< 

* .••••.  do.  ............ .........   .  ........ 

 do  

 do..-  

 do....  m  


.do. 
.do. 


 ••■•••■••••■••••«•■•>• 


........ 


Laborers  (all) 
Boys  

Tappers  

Flag  wheelers  „ 

Feeders  ...••»•••••■.••■»..••••■■•.•••••••■••••.■■••. 

Charge  wheelers  

Under-ground  hands  : 

Miners... 

In  wet  shafts 

Brace  and  plat  mi 

Truckers 
Ore-dressing  hands  : 

Shift  was! 

Head  runners-  

Head  feeders  


Per  shift  of  8  hours,  exclusive  of  time 
occupied  in  cleaning  and  harnessing. 
Per  shift  of  8  hours  

.••■••(••do. ....... 


 do.. 

.  ....  .dO.  IMIIIMMIItlHUI 

••••••••  .do..   •  


•••■■••■•••••••••••••, 


••■••••■■•a* ...  ... 

mWHUHNNNHMNI 


••••••■•••■••■■•••■•••••••••■*•••• 


............................ 


........  .dO*.  .  •  MIM««*MM>  IM  »!•• 

 —do  


•••••■•>■■•*•••*■•••••••■•••••• •■•■••■ 


. ..... .do. . 


■■•■•••■••••••■■■••••••••••■.., 

IHIHHM  ••••••«••■»••••  ••■•.. 


..do... 
..do.... 


•  •*••■••••••••■••  M**fMIMMWftMMI 


Tin 


 •«  ••••••• 


1  


.do   •  •••  «••••••••<>••  < 

M  dO»H.HM.IIM«M«MMM  •  

Per  week  of  44  hours 


£  s.  d.  £  x.  d. 

o  io  oto  o  ta  o 

o  10  oto  o  la  o 

o  10  oto  o  1a  o 

O  IO  OtO  O  12  O 
084 

OIOO 

o  to  oto  on  0 
090 
084 

o  10     oto      O  13  O 
o    9    oto    O  IO  o 
o  la  o 
o  9   oto  0100 

0  IO  O 
o    S    4  to    o  10  o 
o   8  4 

084 

o    3    oto  076 

o  to  o 
090 
O  lo  0 

090 

o  10  o 
010  0  to    o  10  o 
090 

o    8  < 

O  10  0 
090 

090 

o  10  o 
o  50  o 


NoTK. — All 


over  8  hoars  per  day  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter,  Sundays 
•6  hours  00  Sunday  to  constitute  a  shift  work. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Table  showing  average  retail  price  of  food,  etc.,  in  New  South  Wales. 


Ticat, 
bushel. 

Bread,  per 
loaf  of  a 
pounds. 

Rice,  per 
pound. 

Oatmeal, 

per  pound. 

Tea 
pou 

nd. 

Sugar,  per 

pound. 

Coffee,  per 

pound. 

Mm 

j 
a. 

d. 

*.  d. 

*.  d. 

d. 

*■ 

d. 

*.  d. 

j 
0 

0 

0  a 

■ 

0 

354 
4 

■■j 
0 

s 

•1 

9 

............... 

1 

9 

0 

1  6 

0 

4 

O 

IIIIHUMHH 

u 

••••••• 

0 

IMMMM 

354 

••*•••■•••*,.•, 

I  O 
1  4 

>■•••■ •••••*■•• 

0 

c> 

JC 
O 

•••■•••■■■•■•a. 
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9 

0 

3 

»i 

0   3  5i 

0  3 

51 

0 

3  »i 

0 

3 

>4 

0 

4  9 

0 

4 

Si 

0 

4 

64 

046 

0  4 

71 

0 

4  4| 

O 

4 

• 

5 

0  0 

O 

4  «oJ 

0 

5 

5 

0   5  54 

0  5 

51 

0 

5  '1 

O 

5 

»4 

0 

4  8 

0 

4 

8 

049 

0   4  11 

0 

4  4i 

0 

4 

Articles. 

August. 

Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Average. 

Milled  product-: 
Flour — 

£  d. 

£  *.  d. 

/    *  d. 

£   *■  d. 

£  *■  d. 

£  *■  d. 

New  Zealand  per  ton.. 

10   4  6 

10  4  10 

9  16  3 

10  0  0 

9  18  9 

10  9  6 

South  Australian  or  Victorian*..do... 

12   9  1 

12      3  9 

19     9  O 

12     2  4 

11    5  10 

t«i   9  81 

New  South  Wales  do... 

11  10  0 

II   IO  0 

11  17  6 

II     9  4 

11  12  ol 

Australian  brands*  do . . . 

ia   6  8 

Pollard...  •»••««•«•••«•••«•••••••••«•••••••.■•  do... 

Root  crops : 

Carrots  per  dozen  bundles. 

0  0  10 
0   0  10 

S  »6  9 
31    9  6 
0  0  13J 

009 

0  0  8( 

5  16  9 
39   0  0 
0   0  14 

0  0  81 
008 

6  17  11 

33  «»  0 
0  0  isl 

0  0  81 
0  0  81 

S  «8  4 
16   6  8 
0  0  11 

007 
007 

3  «3  4 

5  16  3 
0  0  10 

0  PioJ 

0  0  111 

6  8  91 

»9  »3  5 
0   0  12] 

•Assuming  that  "Australian  brands,"  "  South  Australian,"  and  "  Victorian  "  are  the  same,  the  average 
price  for  this  class  would  be  j£i9  34.  gd.  for  the  twelve  months.  These  prices  are  the  mean  of  both  roller  and 
stone  ground  flours.  The  difference  in  price  ranges  from  £2  in  very  superior  to  ioi.  in  New  Zealand  sorts, 
but  is  commonly  about  £1. 

fOr  ^ia  3*.  o**.,  taking  Australian  brands,  for  the  first  six  1 
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Table  showing  wholesale  prices  for  food%  etc.,  in  New  South  Wales  for  i83q — Continued. 


Septem- 
ber. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Average. 

Dairy  produce— 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

r.  d. 

£ 

t.  d. 

£ 

t. 

d. 

£ 

ff. 

d. 

it    *■  »• 

0 

0  ti 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  9} 

0 

0 

8, 

0 

0 

81 

0  0  1  3  \ 

■■•■••••••••••do.  • . 

0 

0 

0 

0  64 

0 

0  6 

0 

0 

5* 

0 

O 

51 

jjg£*  

0 

0  10} 

0 

0  jo| 

0 

0  9l 

0 

0 

"1 

0 

O 

>5i 

 pwpoudnod" 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  6 

0 

0  6J 

0 

0 

N 

0 

0 

0  0  71 

Ham 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0  9 

0 

0  9 

0 

0 

i  i 

0 

O 

•oj 

0  010 

A  piary : 

Honey  *  **•«*•■•< 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  3J 

0 

e 

4 

0 

0 

4 

004 

BccswixH  ■»,■■  •■• 

••■•••■■■.... do. .• 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

to 

0 

O  10 

0  010) 

Hay: 

Oat  or  wheat  

 per  ton. 

s 

6 

O 

4  «7  a 

4 

7  © 

4 

5 

6 

3 

ta 

6 

Lucerne.  

•  ■•••a. ■•*... d0..t 

4 

7 

O 

3  '4  9 

a  18  7 

3 

0 

H 

a 

11 

6 

4    »  9 

Chaff: 

OrtwmmnimHHMnwwww 

.............  do . 

6 

5 

O 

6 

1  1 

5 

16  0 

5 

6 

8 

4  « 

3 

Other....  •HHNHtlMHM 

••••*••  •••••■do  ••• 

4  »5 

O 

4 

0  0 

••••■•••••••••• 

■  ■••• 

•  ••• 

*•••. 

.*•••••••• 

■mi 

4  10  6 

Straw  (clean).  

 do... 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3  «° 

3 

«  6 

• 

3 

a 

3 

I 

a 

•  t  *  • 
3  »7  ■ 

Cereals: 

Feed  grain.- 

Mai/e...  

0 

3 

>| 

0 

3  4 

0 

3  3l 

0 

3 

°i 

0 

3 

5» 

0  3  It 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

■ 

<* 

0 

1 

41 

<>   3  •* 

Cape  barley  

•••••••••••••do... 

Wheat- 

New  South  Wales. 

0 

3 

«f 

0   3  6] 

 do... 

0 

4 

'J 

0 

4  04 

0 

4  7k 

0 

4 

8J 

0 

3 

94 

o44 

South  Australian  or  Victorian. ..do... 

0 

S 

»i 

0 

5  34 

0 

4  '°i 

0 

4 

11 

0 

4 

'1 

0   5  1 

.............  (J  LI  ..  . 

0 

4 

<* 

0 

4  5. 

0 

4  °* 

0 

4 

8 

0  4  H 

In  some  of  the  trades  the  rates  at  present  may  be  slightly  less,  occasioned 
by  the  defeat  of  the  great  labor  strike  in  Australasia  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November. 

Mr.  Coghlan  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  above-quoted  rates,  that  "the 
laboring  classes  are  far  in  advance  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  older  countries 
in  other  respects  besides  the  question  of  better  wages."  He  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "in  nearly  all  branches  of  labor  the  daily  toil  is  re- 
stricted to  eight  hours."  Although  there  is  no  statutory  recognition  of  this 
time  as  the  limit  of  man's  labor,  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  various  colonies.  It  is  well  enough,  however,  to  remark 
that  the  climate  is  such,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  colonies, 
that  a  day's  work  of  eight  hours  is  a  heavier  tax  on  the  strength  and  endur- 
ance of  the  laborer  than  one  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  more  thickly  pop- 
ulated districts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  experience  of  American  work- 
men in  Sydney  that  the  cost  of  living,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  free  port,  is 
fully  30  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  House  rent  is  20  per 
cent,  more  than  it  is  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  about  the  same  population  in 
America.  Wheaten  bread  is  one-half  dearer  than  in  San  Francisco.  Fruit 
is  in  the  same  proportion ;  indeed,  the  cost  of  fruit  is  so  great,  even  when  in 
season,  that  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  American  tinned  fruits.  Tins  which 
retail  here  for  30  cents  each  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  out  of 
season  for  1 2  cents  each.  Tea  and  coffee  are  20  per  cent,  cheaper  in  nearly 
all  the  larger  cities  in  America  than  in  Sydney.    Meat  appears  to  be  the 
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only  article  of  food  supply  which  is  lower  in  price  than  in  America;  but  even 
the  retail  price  of  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Coghlan  gives  the  retail  price  of  beef  at  9  cents  per  pound.  Pork 
and  sausages  seem  to  be  dearer  here  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
fair  article  of  sausages  can  be  obtained  for  less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  but 
they  are  nothing  like  as  good  as  the  imported  ones  in  tins.  A  curious  fact 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  food  supply  in  Australasia  is  the  enormous 
quantity  of  meat  consumed  by  each  inhabitant.  The  consumption  is  given 
at  1.9  sheep  and  0.26  cattle,  equal  to  264  pounds.  Adding  to  this  12  pounds 
of  pork,  etc.,  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  each  inhabitant  of  Austral- 
asia is  276  pounds,  against  only  105  pounds  in  Great  Britain  and  120  pounds 
in  the  United  States. 

Workmen  can  travel  a  distance  of  from  10  to  15  miles  in  New  York  for 
5  cents,  while  here  the  cost  is  six  or  seven  times  that  amount.  The  ordinary 
train  fare  for  short  distances,  however,  is  about  the  same  as  in  America. 
Freight  on  the  railways  is  100  per  cent,  higher,  and  yet  the  railways  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government.  For  instance,  apples  can  be 
brought  all  the  way  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  over  600 
miles,  for  24  cents  per  barrel,  while  it  would  be  considerably  more  than  that 
sum  for  half  the  similar  distance  in  Australia.  Freight  on  bacon  packed  in 
cars  in  the  United  States  per  1,000  miles  is  only  12^  cents  per  100  pounds, 
100  pounds  of  grain  only  the  same  rate,  and  almost  every  other  article  in 
like  proportion.  Here  it  would  cost  100  pounds  of  bacon  $  1.82  freight  and 
100  pounds  of  grain  $1.82  freight. 

These  heavy  rates  for  transportation  necessarily  bring  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions up  to  extravagantly  high  figures.  Mr.  Coghlan,  however,  says  it  is 
quite  possible  that  produce  of  all  kinds  may  have  been  purchased  at  cheaper 
rates  than  those  given  in  his  tables,  and  that  he  is  under  the  fair  average 
prices,  having  a  due  regard  for  the  class  of  goods  consumed.  He  says  it  is 
important  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  goods  consumed. 
Thus  the  ordinary  sugar  now  used  and  obtainable  at  7  cents  per  pound  is  a 
good  white  sugar,  whereas  some  years  ago  only  the  commonest  quality  of  yellow 
sugar  could  be  purchased  at  that  price.  The  candles  now  in  general  use  are 
made  of  stearine,  while  formerly  only  the  common  tallow  candle  was  in  gen- 
eral use,  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  general  consumption.  The  retail 
prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day,  irrespective  of  the  common 
wholesale  rates  in  the  Sydney  markets.  The  wholesale  prices  are  those 
quoted  without  regard  to  actual  quantities  purchased. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  wages,  which  has  always  been  a  disturbing 
element  here,  Mr.  Coghlan  and  other  Australian  statists  are  silent.  There 
is  an  opinion  widely  prevalent  that  the  ruling  rates  of  wages  are  far  too 
high ;  but,  considering  the  cost  of  living  and  other  incidental  expenses  for 
the  workman,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  reasonably  be  less.  Of  course, 
there  are  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  kid  gloves,  silks,  and  the  finer  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  which  are  cheaper;  but  in  ordinary  dress  goods,  and 
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especially  in  manufactured  clothing,  they  are  better  and  cheaper  in  America. 
They  not  only  fit  the  person  better  there,  but  are  stronger  and  better  made 
in  every  way.  It  is  said  constantly  by  the  press  here  that  wages  in  these 
colonies  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  that  their  payment 
absorbs  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  community;  that  they 
have  risen  considerably  in  many  branches  of  labor,  while  the  earnings  of 
capital  have  steadily  declined.  It  is  believed  that  the  rates  of  wages  are  a 
check  on  enterprise  by  making  it  too  costly,  more  so  than  the  anticipated 
profits  will  justify,  and  consequently  operate  against  the  interests  of  the  gen- 
eral community,  and  also  against  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, whose  employment  is  very  much  curtailed  by  the  limitation  of  enter- 
prise; and  it  is  said  that  if  wages  were  lower  capital  would  flow  more  freely. 
Thus  the  wage  earners  would  be  more  regularly  employed,  and  society,  con- 
sequently, would  be  better  off. 

That  these  results  could  be  brought  about  by  lowering  the  rates  of  wages 
is  certainly  a  question  of  great  moment  to  the  community.  There  is  in 
every  city  in  Australia  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  unemployed.  How 
they  Ijve  is  a  mystery  to  me.  In  most  cases  the  climate  is  mild  enough  to 
allow  of  their  sleeping  out-of-doors ;  but  the  cost  of  food  is  very  highland 
food  must  be  procured  in  some  way.  During  the  day  the  unemployed  not 
unfrequently  parade  the  streets,  carrying  banners  with  inscriptions  demand- 
ing bread  or  employment.  In  some  instances  they  form  themselves  in  dele- 
gations and  seek  interviews  with  the  premier  of  the  colony,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  or  other  public  functionaries  and  set  forth  their  claims.  Sometimes 
their  importunities  meet  with  success,  and  on  several  occasions  the  govern- 
ments have  opened  bureaus  for  their  relief  and  distributed  food  and  other 
necessaries  among  them.  The  policy  of  so  doing  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, both  by  the  press  and  people,  and  it  has  been  finally  abandoned  as 
being  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

The  Government  itself  is  an  extensive  employer  of  labor.  It  has  the 
construction  and  conduct  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other  public  works, 
and  in  New  South  Wales  gives  employment  to  about  25,000  persons,  11,091 
of  whom  were  in  1889  employed  on  the  railways,  whose  united  pay  amounted 
to  ^7,217,020.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  number  of  men  employed 
by  the  Government  is  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  all  those  in 
factories  and  workshops  in  this  colony  put  together.  The  latter  had  in- 
creased in  the  last  eleven  years  from  24,741  to  44,989.  Of  this  number  of 
hands,  there  were  engaged  2,422  in  working  up  the  raw  material,  the  product 
of  pastoral  pursuits,  and  8,244  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink;  then 
there  were  5,518  engaged  in  clothing  and  textile  factories;  6,982  in  the 
building  materials  industry,  such  as  brick  making,  asphalt,  joinery,  paint, 
and  pottery  works;  8,211  in  metal  works,  implements,  and  machinery; 
1,225  on  ship-building,  1,424  in  furniture  making;  4,688  in  paper,  printing, 
binding,  and  engraving  establishments;  2,475  in  tne  manufacture  of  vehicles, 
saddlery,  etc;.  1,414  in  light  and  fuel  works,  and  2,386  in  miscellaneous 
employments. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  other  Australasian  colonies,  where  the  number  of  Government  employes 
bears  such  a  strikingly  large  proportion  to  those  engaged  in  independent  pur- 
suits. The  various  works  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  the  governments 
of  these  colonies  have  been  constructed  out  of  borrowed  capital  principally, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  public  debt  of  New  South  Wales  alone  has  reached 
the  enormous  sum  of  $226,904,844. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  public  debt  of  New  South  Wales  for  each 
year  from  1869  to  1889 : 


Yur. 


Amount. 


Year. 


Amount. 


1 8  70   .....«».•..*..«.«.*.. 

1871  •••■••••••■••..■••••«.•««•••.•••..••*• 

1872.  ••••••.••»«..«  

i873  

'874  

«87S  km 

'876  

•S77  

1 8  78  .(...*.... 

1879  


$46,455,755 

47,««3.*»9 
5«. 655.457 
59,437.9*4 
53,764,613 

5»,»77,9«9 
55.83i.855 
57,227,700 
57.056,885 
56,880,231 
73.693,950 


Ma 
1882 

x  883».-  • . . . . 

1884. 
1885. 

x880  

1887 
1 

11 


••«••••*••<•• ••••*■■•• 


#73.539,932 
83,360,738 

9t,I06.8n 
M9.873.862 
146,491,184 

« 73. 073. 466 
>99.693,'7a 
•99.503.871 
314,603,375 
226,904,844 


It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that  no  part  of  this  debt  is  due  to  war 
charges  nor  to  the  construction  of  works  wholly  of  an  unproductive  character. 
The  assets  of  the  colony  amount  to  considerably  more  than  four  or  five  times 
its  liabilities,  and  for  the  most  part  comprise  securities  which  could  readily 
be  converted  into  money,  the  total  being  given  at  $837,038,000. 

In  controlling  and  working  the  railways,  telegraphs,  sewage  works,  and 
water  supply  works,  the  Government  is  obliged  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  subject  of  labor.  An  active  and  energetic  committee  on  public  works 
has  been  appointed  from  among  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, whose  function  it  is  to  investigate  and  report  to  Parliament  upon  the 
proposals  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 
The  committee  has  done  much  good  towards  regulating  public  expenditures 
and  in  securing  an  adequate  return  for  the  disbursements  obtained  by  loans. 
The  London  Economist  and  other  English  financial  journals  blame  the 
various  colonial  governments  for  keeping  up  fictitious  rates  of  wages  by  the 
employment  of  labor  on  public  works,  many  of  which,  the  London  Econo- 
mist says,  are  of  doubtful  utility  and  seem  to  have  been  established  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  political  powers  of  the  ministers  among  the 
working  classes.  The  Sydney  Economist,  in  a  recent  article  entitled  "The 
English  Criticism  of  Australian  Wages,"  says  that  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  the  assumption  that  colonial  governments  are  large  employers  of 
labor  of  various  kinds  and  requiring  diverse  abilities  in  helping  to  maintain 
the  rates  of  wages,  and  that  political  pressure  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
brought  to  bear  by  the  working  classes  in  combination  to  prevent  a  reduction 
of  wages.  The  same  journal,  however,  refutes  the  often -reported  statement 
that  the  ratei  of  wages  in  Australasia  are  fictitious. 
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It  says: 

It  is  just  as  absurd  to  say  that  the  rates  of  interest  in  Australasia  are  fictitious  because  they 
happen  to  be  nearly  double  those  paid  in  England. 

And  further: 

That  employers  are  not  likely  to  continue  the  payment  of  wages,  except  upon  terms  profit- 
able to  themselves. 

Strikes  have  been  so  frequent  in  these  colonies  that  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  has  appointed  a  royal  commission  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating their  cause  and  to  report  upon  the  best  means  to  eradicate  their  evil 
effects.  This  course  seemed  to  be  necessary,  as  the  frequent  and  prolonged 
strikes  in  the  colonies  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  injury,  not  only  upon 
the  employers  and  general  community,  but  upon  the  working-men  themselves. 

"The  commission,  which  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  public 
men  in  the  colony,  with  the  Hon.  Dr.  Andrew  Garran  as  chairman,  is  likely," 
says  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  "to  be  hampered  in  its  praiseworthy  under- 
taking by  the  objection  of  many  of  the  labor  unions  to  allow  any  thing  like 
an  inquiry  into  their  proceedings."  The  members  of  the  royal  commission 
may  not  be  able  to  recommend  any  very  effective  remedy  for  the  evil,  but,  if 
they  succeed  in  unraveling  the  causes  of  the  troubles  between  capital  and 
labor,  a  remedy  will  discover  itself  in  due  course.  Mr.  Finch,  the  president 
of  the  labor  defense  committee,  a  committee  that  controlled  and  directed 
the  late  strike,  has  a  seat  on  the  royal  commission,  and  he  is  very  decided 
in  the  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  should  be  in  secret 
and  that  the  press  and  general  public  should  be  excluded  from  any  of  their 
sittings.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald  says  that  there  is  always  something 
suspicious  in  an  attempt  to  throw  a  veil  of  secrecy  around  an  investigation, 
and  in  this  case  the  action  of  Mr.  Finch  is  particularly  open  to  question. 
The  Herald  says: 

It  is  sometimes  thought  by  unreflecting  people  that  it  is  merely  a  question  of  press  interest 
when  reporters  are  excluded  from  a  meeting;  but  it  is  the  people  that  are  concerned,  for  in 
this  the  press  is  but  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  the  refusal  of  the  presence  of  the  reporter  is  the 
barring  of  the  door  against  the  people.  There  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  inquiries  involving, 
for  instance,  state  secrets  or  otherwise,  from  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  public  and  their 
representatives  be  debarred ;  but  an  inquiry  such  as  this  of  the  labor  commission  should  have 
no  secrets  to  conceal,  and  its  findings  should  be  public  property.  Granting  that  some  excuse 
might  be  given  for  secrecy  during  a  period  of  conflict,  what  possible  secrets  can  there  be  now 
to  cover,  or  why  should  any  fears  be  entertained  as  to  the  disclosure  of  events  connected  with 
the  recent  struggle?  Mr.  Finch  has  raised  the  question  of  the  presence  of  reporters,  and, 
failing  in  his  effort  to  enlist  a  feeling  favorable  to  their  exclusion,  he  has  given  notice  to  move, 
"  at  the  next  meeting,  that  the  press  should  not  be  admitted.  What  is  the  president  of  the  labor 
defense  committee  ashamed  of?  Or  what  is  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  strike  that  in  his 
opinion  can  not  bear  disclosure?  It  has,  prima  facie,  a  bad  appearance  when  such  a  seeming 
consciousness  displays  itself,  and,  if  the  employers'  unions  do  not  shrink  from  the  light  of  pub- 
licity being  cast  upon  their  proceedings,  the  president  of  the  labor  defense  committee  should 
at  least  have  the  tact  to  cloak  his  timidity.  To  hold  over  a  report  of  the  proceedings  till  the 
end  of  the  inquiry  would  defeat  the  principal  object,  for  few,  if  any,  would  wade  through  the 
voluminous  report  after  the  interest  had  gone  from  it ;  but  by  projecting  the  proceedings  of 
the  commission  day  by  day  on  the  broad  sheet  interest  will  be  kept  awake  and  the  public  will 
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be  fully  seized  of  the  details.  The  effort  at  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  labor  defense  com- 
mittee will  find  no  support  in  the  commission,  and  we  trust  that  Mr,  Finch  will  himself  see 
the  suspicion  he  is  throwing  on  his  party  by  his  attempt  to  exclude  the  press  from  the  inquiry. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  press  and  general  public  should  take  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  in  the  action  of  the  royal  commission,  in  the  hope  that  some 
remedy  may  be  devised  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  the  consequent  evils 
attendant  upon  them.  Attention  is  just  now  being  directed  to  the  punish- 
ment by  fines  and  imprisonment  of  those  who  simply  acted  as  agents  for  the 
trades  and  labor  unions. 

Among  the  cases  set  apart  as  especially  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  A. 
Rae,  who  was  a  local  secretary,  and  conveyed  a  resolution  passed  by  the  shear- 
ers' union  to  the  members  of  the  union  in  his  district  calling  upon  them  to 
leave  work  on  strike  without,  it  is  said,  any  intention  on  his  part  of  influ- 
encing the  persons  to  whom  he  delivered  the  orders.  The  case  was  tried  in 
the  law  courts  and  judgment  was  delivered  to  the  effect  that  the  resolutions, 
or  orders,  conveyed  by  Rae  were  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  workmen  to 
break  their  contracts,  and  the  result  was  that  Rae  was  fined  in  a  number  of 
cases  and,  as  the  fines  were  not  forthcoming,  he  has  been  imprisoned.  A 
deputation  composed  of  members  of  the  shearers'  union  waited  on  the  min- 
ister for  justice  in  Sydney  and  applied  for  a  remission  of  the  penalties. 
They  urged  that  Rae  had  only  done  subsidiary  duty  for  the  shearers'  union, 
which,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  others  would  have  done,  and  that  any  pros- 
ecution of  a  servant  of  any  union  was  unjustly  discriminatory  while  the  union 
itself  was  not  proceeded  against.  It  was  stated  that  if  Rae  had  broken  the 
law  every  unionist  secretary  in  the  colony  had  done  the  same.  The  minister 
for  justice,  however,  stated  that  no  plea  of  direction  by  others  could  exon- 
erate Rae,  if  he  had  committed  the  offense,  and  that  every  intelligent  man 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  his  own  actions,  no  matter  to  what  degree  he 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  individuals  or  organizations. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  patrols  and  pickets  were  appointed  by  the 
unions  to  interfere  with  and  intimidate  those  who,  because  they  did  not  come 
under  the  orders  of  the  unions,  endeavored  to  pursue  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions, and  the  most  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  methods  were  resorted  to  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  inflicting  hindrance  and  loss  upon  certain  employers. 
No  effective  notice  was  taken  by  the  Government  of  these  proceedings  any 
further  than  to  send  a  police  or  military  force  to  preserve  order  in  the  event 
of  any  violence  being  committed  by  either  side.  Special  constables  were 
also  sworn  in,  and  their  employment,  together  with  the  additional  expense 
entailed  through  the  use  of  the  regular  military  and  police  forces,  involved 
the  country  in  very  heavy  expenditure;  but  this  expenditure  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the  shipping,  coal  mines, 
gas-works,  flour-mills,  iron-foundries,  shearing  operations,  and  trade  gene- 
rally, while  the  strike  lasted. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Sydney,  December  /j,  i8go, 
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SILK  CULTURE  IN  SIAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CHILD,  OF  BANGKOK. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  in  Siam  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Laos  villages 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and  to  the  Cambodians  residing  in  the 
southeastern  provinces  bordering  on  Cambodia.  The  Siamese  proper  know 
nothing  of  rearing  the  silk-worm,  an  art  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Laos  through  successive  generations.  The  centers  of  silk  productions  in 
Siam  are  Korat,  an  ancient  walled  city,  130  miles  northeast  of  Bangkok,  and 
Battimbong,  200  miles  to  the  southeast.  Beautiful  cloths,  interwoven  with 
gold  and  silver  thread,  are  woven  at  Chiengmai,  and  a  quantity  of  raw  silk 
is  annually  exported  from  Hluang  Prabang,  on  the  Me-Kong  River,  to  Chieng- 
mai, one  of  the  principal  Laos  states  bordering  on  Burmah.  The  raw  silk 
exported  from  Bangkok  is  sent  to  India,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  finer 
grades  of  Indian  silks  and  woven  into  the  better  qualities  of  piece-goods. 
In  many  of  the  provinces  the  production  of  silk  is  annually  diminishing, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  foreign  cotton  goods  are  finding  a  market  in  these 
states,  and  the  natives  find  that  the  time  spent  in  the  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
and  the  manufacture  of  cloth  can  be  more  profitably  occupied  in  other  av- 
enues of  industry. 

The  industry  is  confined  solely  to  the  women,  who  cultivate  the  mulberry- 
tree  and  weave  the  silk  into  scarfs  and  panoungs.  The  silk-worm  is  reared 
in  the  wet  season,  when  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf,  as  only  a  small  supply  of  leaves 
can  be  obtained  in  the  dry  season.  As  the  silk  is  intended  for  their  own  use, 
they  are  careless  in  the  rearing  of  the  worm,  and  their  rude  instruments  make 
t he  reeled  silk  of  varying  size  and  strength. 

The  annual  export  of  raw  silk  shipped  from  the  port  of  Bangkok  is  less 
than  $100,000,  and  no  silk  fabrics  of  any  kind  are  exported.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  W.  J.  Archer,  of  the  British  legation,  who  was  deputed  to 
go  to  the  province  of  Kabin  and  investigate  the  silk  industry,  much  of  the 
information  concerning  the  rearing  of  the  worm  and  the  reeling  of  the  silk. 

THE  TREE. 

The  tree  is  called  by  the  Laos  ion  mon  and  the  worm  tua  mon.  There 
arc  two  kinds  of  tree,  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  originally 
distinct.  The  large  kind  is  similar  to  the  mulberry-tree,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  silk-worms  are  fed  in  other  countries,  and  in  its  full  growth  readies 
a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet.  This  tree  is,  however,  by  no  means  common, 
as  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  rear,  requiring  great  care  when  young,  though 
when  it  has  firmly  taken  root  it  requires  no  attention,  and  is  said  to  attain  a 
great  age.  Ordinarily,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  trees  planted  are  found 
to  grow,  for  want  of  proper  care.  The  tree  should  be  carefully  pruned,  as 
is  done  in  Europe,  but  this  is  not  always  attended  to,  and  the  branches  there- 
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fore  grow  long  and  straggling,  and  the  leaf  loses  much  of  its  value.  Like 
the  European  tree,  it  has  a  small  white  flower  in  clusters,  but  it  bears  no 
fruit.  In  Hluang  Prabang,  about  450  miles  to  the  north,  it  is  said  to  bear  a 
red  berry  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  European  black  mulberry-tree.  It 
is  reproduced  from  cuttings,  and  is  found  to  grow  best  on  dry,  sandy  soil. 

This  kind  has  not  been  cultivated  long  in  the  provinces  of  Pachim,  but 
was  introduced  from  Korat  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  common  kind  is  much  smaller,  and  consists  of  a  stem  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  with  small  branches  at  regular  intervals.  Its  height  is 
generally  about  5  feet,  but  it  may  reach  7  feet.  The  bark  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  large  kind,  and  the  leaf  appears  to  differ  only  in  size;  but  I  was  told 
that  the  worms  must  be  fed  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  kinds.  It  is  also  planted  on  dry  ground,  but  the  soil  may  be  damper 
than  with  the  larger  kind.  It  requires  constant  watering  and  some  care  until 
it  has  grown  to  a  height  of  1  or  2  feet,  and  is  manured  once  a  year,  in  the 
sixth  month  before  it  is  cut.  The  mode  of  reproducing  is  as  follows:  When 
the  tree  is  about  a  year  old,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May, 
it  is  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  then  cut  again  into  pieces  some 
10  inches  long,  which  are  planted  in  soft,  loose  soil.  The  cutting  is  inserted 
almost  entirely,  leaving  only  the  top  exposed.*  It  grows  very  quickly  and 
in  about  two  months  has  produced  sufficient  foliage  with  which  to  feed  the 
worms.  The  plantations  are  generally  inclosed,  in  order  to  prevent  cattle 
and  buffaloes  from  browsing  on  the  young  shoots.  The  cuttings  are  planted 
irregularly  and  often  mixed  with  other  trees. 

THE  LEAF. 

The  shape  of  the  leaf  is  cordate  and  deeply  indented.  Its  size  does  not 
exceed  2  or  3  inches  in  the  small  kind,  while  that  of  the  larger  is  often  more 
than  double.  Both  kinds  bear  leaf  all  the  year  round,  but  very  little  in  the 
hot  season.  It  is  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  month,  that  is  to  say,  from 
June  to  September,  that  the  new  trees  bear  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  ten- 
der leaves  as  are  most  suitable  for  the  young  worms.  Until  the  worm  has 
cast  off  its  new  coat,  when  seven  or  eight  days  old,  the  leaves  must  be  sliced  ; 
but  after  the  third  casting  of  the  skin  the  larger  leaves  may  be  given  freely, 
as  also  small  branches.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  leaf  dry,  but  not 
dried. 

THE  BILK-WORM. 

A  small  quantity  of  worms  are  reared  throughout  the  year  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  breed,  and  about  nine  generations  may  thus  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  one  year.  It  is  only,  however,  when  the  cuttings  planted  in  April 
or  May,  as  before  described,  have  grown  to  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  that  a 
large  quantity  of  leaves  can  be  obtained.  The  rearing  season  is  therefore 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  and  two  broods  are  generally 
reared ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  constant  stripping  of  the  leaves  render  the 
later  produce  inferior  to  the  first. 
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The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  period  of  ten  days.  The  worms  are  then 
kept  on  the  same  piece  of  cloth  on  which  the  eggs  have  been  laid  by  the 
moth  for  four  or  five  days,  when  they  are  large  enough  to  be  taken  off  and 
placed  on  a  round,  flat  tray  of  bamboo  wicker-work  about  3  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  rim  1  inch  high,  in  which  they  are  kept  until  ready  to  spin  the  cocoon. 
The  wicker-work  should  not  be  close,  but  ought  to  leave  sufficient  space  for 
the  litter  to  pass  through  without  the  worms  falling  off,  and  the  basket  is 
then  called  takreng.  This  precaution  is  often  neglected,  and  the  ordinary 
baskets  used  for  winnowing  rice  are  commonly  used ;  these  are  then  called 
kadong,  both  by  Siamese  and  Laos;  but  in  the  north  the  rim  is  generally 
higher,  and  they  are  then  called  ho.  The  litter  is  then  taken  off  by  removing 
the  worms  with  the  hand  into  another  basket. 

The  worms  are  not  fed  for  the  first  few  days.  They  are  then  fed  three 
times  a  day — morning,  noon,  and  evening — but  they  eat  but  little  before  the 
second  casting  of  the  skin ;  after  that  stage,  however,  they  eat  voraciously 
and  are  fed  four  or  five  times  a  day.  They  cast  off  the  skin  four  times;  the 
Laos  say  they  "go  to  sleep,"  and  call  the  different  stages  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sleep  (non  nung,  nongsbng>  etc.).  The  size  of  the  worm  at 
the  third  casting  of  the  skin  is  about  1  inch,  and  it  is  then  of  the  ordinary 
greenish  tint.  After  the  fourth  sleep  it  turns  yellow,  and  soon  after  it 
is  ready  to  spin.  This  is  denoted  by  its  refusing  its  food  and  straying 
away  from  it;  it  is  then  called  suk,  or  ripe,  and  is  close  on  a  month  old. 
Those  that  are  ripe  are  then  removed  to  a  tray  similar  to  the  former,  but 
having  on  its  flat  surface  a  number  of  concentric  circles  of  bamboo  trellis- 
work  about  1  inches  high.  There  is  thus  between  the  circles  a  series  of 
compartments  \}&  inches  broad,  in  which  the  worms  spread  their  web  and 
spin  the  cocoon  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  night.  This  tray,  called  tcho  by 
the  Laos,  as  well  as  the  other  ones  containing  the  worms  or  seed,  are  all 
placed  on  a  series  of  frames,  called  kheng,  made  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
ants  or  other  insects  from  molesting  the  worms  or  cocoons.  This  contrivance 
is  very  simple  and  appears  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  A  series  of  four 
or  five  oblong  frames  are  formed  by  four  vertical  pieces  of  bamboo,  or  some- 
times rope,  some  4  feet  long,  which  are  kept  apart  at  intervals  of  about  10 
inches  by  horizontal  pieces  2  feet  long  placed  broadwise  and  rather  less  than 
4  feet  long  placed  lengthwise.  The  whole  is  firmly  attached,  and  the  two 
vertical  pieces  on  either  side  are  tied  together  after  the  topmost  tray,  and 
the  rope  is  made  to  pass  through  a  cup,  generally  half  of  a  cocoa-nut,  filled 
with  water.  The  whole  is  then  suspended  to  a  horizontal  pole,  which  hangs 
from  the  ceiling  in  the  corner  of  the  common  sitting  room  or  bedroom. 

The  trays  are  always  carefully  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to 
prevent  flies  and  other  insects  from  molesting  the  contents,  but  care  is  sel- 
dom taken  that  the  position  should  be  either  cool  or  airy.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  worms  reared  in  the  hot  season  seems  to  be  affected  by  the  heat  only 
to  a  modified  extent,  but  perhaps  the  loss  would  be  greater  if  the  rearing 
season  were  not  comparatively  cooL 
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DISEASES. 

There  is  stated  to  be  a  disease  that  is  often  fatal  and  which  is  probably 
the  9ame  as  that  called  "jaundice"  in  France.  The  worm  turns  quite  yel- 
low, and  a  quantity  of  saliva  issues  from  its  mouth.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
be  due  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  rearing  the  worm,  and  those  who  have 
more  experience  are  hardly  ever  known  to  lose  any.  The  worms  are  also 
sometimes  too  weak  when  ripe  and  spin  a  cocoon  which  is  thin  and  worth- 
less, but  this  may  also  be  attributed  to  neglect. 

In  size  the  cocoons  compare  unfavorably  with  the  European  kinds,  being 
only  about  two-thirds  as  large ;  but  in  the  northern  Laos  provinces,  where 
there  are  two  rearing  seasons,  one  in  the  late  summer  and  the  other  in  the 
late  autumn,  the  cocoons  of  the  first  produce  are  said  to  be  of  a  larger  size. 
When  formed  they  are  detached,  and,  if  only  in  small  quantities,  they  are 
thrown  into  boiling  water  and  reeled  within  the  next  few  days.  If  a  larger 
quantity  is  obtained  than  can  be  reeled  conveniently  without  delay  or  if  it 
is  desired  to  keep  them  for  some  time,  they  are  put  out  in  the  sun  for  a  day. 
With  a  clear  sky  the  worm  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  midday. 

GRAINAGE. 

When  it  is  desired  to'obtain  the  seed,  the  cocoons  are  kept  in  one  of  the 
baskets  described  above  and  carefully  guarded  from  insects.  The  rearers 
who  have  most  experience  can  easily  distinguish  the  cocoons  containing  the 
male  chrysalis  from  those  containing  the  female  by  shaking  them,  when 
the  former  are  said  to  give  a  firmer  sound.  The  female  moth,  however,  is 
plainly  distinguished  by  its  larger  size  and  because  it  remains  stationary 
after  leaving  the  cocoon,  while  the  male  flutters  about.  They  come  out  of 
the  cocoon  before  morning,  and,  if  then  coupled,  must  be  detached  in  the 
afternoon.  The  male  is  then  thrown  away,  and  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
females  are  placed  on  a  small  piece  of  cotton  cloth  and  covered  with  a  cup 
to  prevent  their  straying  and  scattering  the  seed  over  too  large  a  surface. 
The  next  morning  the  females,  having  laid  their  eggs,  are  thrown  away,  and 
the  piece  of  cloth  is  folded  and  put  away  on  one  of  the  trays  until  the  eggs 
are  nearly  hatched.  There  appears  to  be  very  little  disease  amongst  the 
chrysalides,  and,  if  the  cocoons  are  properly  taken  care  of,  hardly  any  die. 

SPINNING  AND  SPINNING  MACHINES. 

The  thread  is  generally  coarse,  for  at  present  little  care  is  taken  to  render 
it  fine,  and,  excepting  for  their  best  silk  cloths,  a  thick  and  strong  thread  is 
preferred. 

The  spinning  machine  is  of  a  very  rudimentary  description.  A  thin  piece 
of  soft  wood  some  2  inches  broad  is  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe ;  about 
10  inches  from  its  extremities  a  piece  of  wood  of  like. thickness  and  breadth, 
and  having  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  is  fixed  horizontally ;  some  6  inches 
above  it  is  a  small  winder  placed  horizontally  in  the  same  manner.  The  two 
extremities  pf  the  machine  are  fixed  on  two  small  flat  pieces  of  wood  having 
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a  groove  on  the  inner  side,  which  enables  it  to  be  fixed  on  to  the  rim  of  an 
earthen  pot.  It  thus  stands  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot  filled  with  boiling 
water,  in  which  a  number  of  cocoons — perhaps  forty  or  fifty — have  been 
thrown.  The  spinner  sits  before  a  small  fire-place,  on  which  is  placed  the 
pot  with  the  spinning  machine  fixed  firmly  on  to  it,  and  with  a  stick  having 
a  small  slit  at  the  top  shakes  the  cocoons  in  such  wise  as  to  collect  the  threads 
of  about  half  the  number  in  the  pot.  Having  twisted  them  with  the  hand 
into  a  single  thread,  it  is  passed  through  the  small  hole  and  fastened  loosely 
over  the  winder.  It  is  then  pulled  out  with  the  right  hand,  the  winder  be- 
ing thus  caused  to  revolve,  and  is  gradually  heaj>ed  up  in  a  basket  close  at 
hand.  In  the  left  hand  the  spinner  holds  the  stick  described  before,  with 
which  to  keep  down  the  filament  when  it  becomes  entangled.  An  experi- 
enced hand  is  able  to  spin  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  produce  rapidly  a  fine  or  regular  thread.  This  machine  is 
called  by  the  Laos  mak  hueng  talok.  Its  height  is  generally  about  3  feet, 
but  sometimes  it  is  higher,  being  formed  of  a  bamboo  slit  in  half  and  fixed 
on  the  pot  in  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

REELING. 

The  thread  is  reeled  on  a  winder  20  inches  long  fixed  horizontally  on  a 
stand  (ak)f  on  which  the  thread  is  improved  by  scraping  off  with  a  knife 
where  it  appears  irregular  and  by  removing  any  blemishes.  It  is  then  re- 
reeled  on  another  winder  (J>ia)  made  of  two  sticks  fixed  horizontally  on 
the  extremities  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  2  feet  high.  This  is  held  in  the 
middle  with  the  left  hand  and  the  thread  wound  in  zigzag  fashion  with  the 
right  over  the  extremities  of  the  cross  sticks.  The  skein  thus  takes  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  generally  sold.  Sometimes  this  winder  is  replaced  by  another 
formed  by  four  cross-pieces  instead  of  two,  the  extremities  of  which  are  joined 
with  string;  it  is  then  laid  horizontally  on  a  stand,  is  furnished  with  a  handle, 
and  the  thread  is  reeled  over  the  strings.  This  winder,  called  ra-wing, 
is  used  both  by  the  Laos  and  Siamese. 

When  it  is  required  to  twist  a  double  thread  or  tram,  another  instrument 
comes  into  use.  A  narrow  stand  (not)  about  4  feet  long  contains  at  one 
end  a  large  wheel  turned  by  a  handle.  A  string  is  passed  over  the  latter  and 
round  a  piece  of  iron  a  foot  in  length,  projecting  from  the  stand  on  one  side 
and  rounded  at  the  end.  Some  rough  cotton  is  wound  over  the  middle  part, 
in  which  the  string  catches,  so  that  in  turning  the  wheel  the  iron  point  re- 
volves quickly.  The  two  or  more  threads  are  tied  together  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  iron  instrument,  and  this  in  revolving  twists  them  firmly  together. 

This  instrument,  as  well  as  the  winders,  is  used  for  cotton,  as  well  as  silk, 
thread. 

JACOB  T.  CHILD, 

Consul- GcturoL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bangkok,  November  94,  jB^o. 
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COMMERCE  IN  GIBRALTAR  AND  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SPRAGUE. 
GENERAL  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  my  previous  reports 
regarding  the  general  trade  and  navigation  of  Gibraltar  in  connection  wfth 
the  United  States. 

Shipping. — Notwithstanding  that  the  usual  navigation  of  this  port  has 
been  pretty  active  since  the  withdrawal  of  quarantine  against  certain  Spanish 
ports,  the  total  absence  of  American  merchant  shipping  still  continues  con- 
spicuous at  this  port. 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  numerous  foreign  steamers  that  have  called  at 
this  port  during  the  past  year  to  coal  and  provision  and  the  number  of  steer- 
age passengers  on  board,  being  chiefly  emigrants  from  Italy  and  Sicily  bound 
for  the  United  States. 

Cold  weather. — The  season  for  the  usual  sowing  of  barley  and  wheat  in 
Spain  has  been  somewhat  retarded  on  account  of  unusually  cold  and  tempest- 
uous weather,  which  has  also  caused  considerable  injury  to  the  sugar-cane 
plantations  towards  the  district  of  Malaga. 

Prices  of  cereals. — Prices  in  foreign  cereals  have  been  gradually  advanc- 
ing in  this  market  and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  American  flour  has 
been  in  very  fair  demand.  The  supplies  have  been  moderately  though  con- 
stantly imported  direct  from  New  York  by  foreign  steam-ships ;  also,  refined 
petroleum  in  tins,  which  important  article  of  consumption  continues  to  be 
dealt  with  here  by  a  few  traders  for  retail  sale  on  their  own  account.  The 
demand  for  Russian  descriptions  does  not  seem  to  improve. 

Increase  in  the  Spanish  tariff. — The  Spanish  Government,  under  the  actual 
administration  of  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  the 
most  influential  agriculturists  in  Spain  to  afford  them  greater  protection 
against  foreign  importations  of  all  descriptions  of  cereals,  flour,  lard,  cattle, 
etc.,  has  suddenly  seriously  increased,  from  the  ist  instant,  the  late  duties 
against  such  foreign  importations  into  the  Kingdom  of  Spain. 

While  the  farmers  and  all  others  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
Spain  are  now  jubilant  at  this  late  important  change  in  the  Spanish  customs 
tariff  for  their  benefit,  the  consumers,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  the  future 
in  despair,  especially  those  residing  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  since 
they  are  likely  shortly  to  have  to  pay  dearer  for  their  daily  bread,  as  well  as 
everything  else  comprising  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 

This  protective  measure  created  quite  a  general  stir  in  this  market  be- 
tween the  29th  and  31st  ultimo,  during  which  days  quite  a  sudden  and  active 
demand  sprang  up  for  all  kinds  of  cereals,  flour,  lard,  etc.,  for  immediate 
entry  into  the  Spanish  lines  and  neighboring  towns,  thereby  exhausting,  for 
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the  present,  the  stocks  in  this  market  of  most  all  articles  of  food  of  daily 
consumption. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  in  future  the  demands  upon  this  market  will 
be  seriously  diminished,  owing  to  the  enormous  duties  which  the  Spanish 
Government  has  just  been  induced  to  levy  upon  so  many  important  articles 
of  food,  which  compose  the  general  retail  trade  of  Gibraltar. 

The  cork  industry. — The  cork  industry  in  this  immediate  neighborhood 
has  lately  experienced  increased  activity  by  further  shipments  of  cork  wood 
from  this  port  for  New  York,  as  the  returns  of  exports  during  the  past  quar- 
ter will  show. 

No  doubt  this  increase  in  the  shipments  of  cork  wood  to  the  United  States 
is  due  to  the  new  United  States  tariff  now  in  force,  which  increases  the  duty 
on  all  manufactured  cork  wood  and  bottle  corks,  while  the  article  in  its 
primitive  state  still  continues,  as  hitherto,  to  be  free. 

Algeciras  Railway. — The  work  on  the  railway  from  Algeciras  toward 
Bobadilla  station,  on  the  Malaga  road,  continues  unabated.  It  is  now  open 
to  general  traffic  as  far  as  Jimena. 

Coal  trade. — The  coal  trade  at  Gibraltar  has  considerably  revived  since 
the  Spanish  ports  are  again  in  free  pratique  with  the  rest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Levant  ports.  It  continues  to  be  the  principal  item  of  traffic, 
wherein  the  largest  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  are  engaged  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Coal-heavers'  strike. — Not  long  since  a  fresh  strike  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  renewed  litigation  between  the  coal-heavers  and  some  of  their 
foremen,  who  were  supported  by  the  coal  merchants.  This  strike  seemed  to 
become  so  serious,  on  account  of  three  of  the  ringleaders  having  been  arrested 
by  the  civil  police  for  riotous  behavior,  that  the  authorities,  in  face  of  the 
menacing  attitude  of  over  one  thousand  of  the  strikers,  who  demanded  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  at  once  released,  were  induced  to  have  the  riot  act 
read,  and  a  company  of  troops  was  turned  out  with  their  muskets  loaded 
with  buckshot  to  be  ready  to  suppress  any  further  disturbance,  which  soon 
had  its  desired  effect,  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  days  the  diffi- 
culties were  amicably  arranged  and  the  work  of  coaling  was  duly  resumed, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  community  at  large. 


NAVIGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  showing  foreign  steam-ships  thai  have  colled  at  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  number 
of  passenger  emigrants  on  board t  during  the  year  lSgo. 


Nationality. 

Where  from. 

Destination . 

Date  of 
clearance. 

Number 
of  pas- 
sen  gen , 

W  y  sii , , ..•••*•••«•*•••*«••••«• 

British 

Naples  

Sicily  .*«■•••••••**•• 

......  dO..-*f   • 

New  York»  »•«••• 

Jan.  «3 
Jan.  16 
Jan.  31 

NMMNMMM 

360 

102 

ELntclla  ••••• 

......  do.  •••■••«•••••■• 

661 
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Table  shewing  foreign  steam-ships  that  have  tailed  at  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  */<•.— Continued. 


Na 


Bolivia  i 

l-ctimL.ro.... 
California... 


Total. 

Italia  

Alexandria... 

Giava  

Belgravia. 
Ncustria  ........ 

Utopia.... 

Stura  ..... 

Victoria.. 

Burgundia  

Iniriativa... 


...•<•...■• 


British  .... 

Italian  

British  .... 

 do  


Total 


Pictavia. 

Flysia  

Britannia 
Australia. 

Kutclla..  , 

Washington 
Alcsia 
Olympia 
Letimbro 


•••••■■••■■••■••••••a 


■  a  ...  •■•••■••■••*  *•»■. 


......  .**>.< 


British 

 do. .. 

Italian. 
Brilis  h 
French 
British 
Italian 
British  ... 
French  .... 

Italian  

British 

 .....a..... 

 •••••«•••••«••••••••••»» 


Naples  ... 

Sicily...... 

Naples 
 do... 


Sicily  and  Naples. 

.IN  a  pics  ,  , 

Sicily  and  Naples. 
Naples  


•••■•■*■ 


Total 


•••••••  


Bolivia  

Caledonia 
Hi  r  mania. 
Assyria... 
Neustria ......... 

Trinacrca  

Giava  

Burgundia  

California  

Alexandria  

Alsatia  

Total  


•■ • •■•■«•■••■••*** 


........... 


I  t  «•!.*%  

Britannia   Willi  — .1 


1?  rench  .. 
British 
French  ._, 
British 
Italian. 

 do.„ 

French 
British 
Italian. 
Uritish 


■■*... *••••• 


...........  ...... 


Sicily  and  Naples. 

 do.  

.. ... 'lo  

Naples  

Sicily  and  Naples. 

NilplCb  .  MISlMl 


 ....... 





BntLsh 

 do..  


British  . 
French  , 
British  . 


Alcsia. 

Stura.. 


Total. 


•Kntclta  h 

lnitiativa.  

fclysia 

ToUl.. 


French 
British 
 do 

■  .  ■  ..dO mmmi  iMMtHHH 
.•••..•«•....«•..#*•.•«•««■•.. 


British 
French 
British ... 
French 
Italian. 
British 


••••■•••••••■a* 


•••■••*•■■• • • 

Italian 

 do.... 

British  . 


................ 


• ............ 


Naples . 

 do.. 

 do... 

.....  do.  

Sicily  and  Naples. 

Sicily  

Naples  

 do  ^  

Sicily  and  Naples  . 
Naples  ...... 


.. ......... 


New  York 

do  

do..  > 

do.   


New  York  . 
. . .  i .  do. ....... . 

 do.  i 

 do..  

 do... 

....do.  

 do  

... .  do  

....do...  

....do  

dOlNHMNMNNftlM 


Date  of 
clearance. 


Feb.  5 

Feb.  13 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  25 


•  ■■■••*••■*■■*•*•••■. ••■*■•••• 


New  York. 

 do.„ 

 do... 

 do.. 


....... *••••« 


Naples  

 do..  

Sicily  and  Naples 
Naples 

 do..  

Sicily  , 

Sicily  and  Naples 
Naples  , 

 do  

Sicily  and  Naples... 
Naples..., 


Sidly  and  Naples. 

Naples   ....... 

 do..  

 do.  

Sicily  and  Naples. 
Naples  .. 


New  Orleans. 
New  York  

 do..  

 do  

do  


New  York.. 

 do  

 do 

.....  do 

 do  

New  Orleans. 
New  York.... 

 do...  

■•...do. 


.............. .*•>■■ 


 ••••«•• 


 •■■■•■••■••••». 

Sicily  and  Naples. 

....  .do.,. , 
Naples. 


New  York.... 

 do... 

 do 

 do. 

 do... 

 do 


•  


••••••••••••••a*. 


New  York.. 

do.... 
 do..... 


..■•....•.....■«• 


Mar.  a 

Mar.  .0 

Mar.  11 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  14 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  aj 

....do  

Mar.  97 

Mar.  30 


Number 
of  pas- 
sengers. 


»95 
"5 
360 
255 


1.035 

301 
941 

59» 

987 
536 
669 

».°33 
1,050 

64J 

773 


8.2 


3'-' 


Apr  5 

...ado  

Apr  15 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  »a 

Apr.  93 

Apr.  96 

Apr.  97 


May- 

5 

7.4'7 
'.005 

May 

7 

659 

May 

8 

6»6 

May 

10 

33<5 

May 

19 

t.oSi 

May- 

>8 

450 

May 

99 

4»8 

May- 

'4 

1, 122 

May 

97 

780 

May 

3° 

950 

May 

3* 

■M 

........ 

•••••• 

7.°3' 

June  11 
June  13 
June  93 

...do  

June  26 
June  30 

•••••••• 

July  2 
July  16 


7*9 
B46 

».°45 
79« 
753 
171 

1,063 
648 
711 
670 


374 
789 
358 
455 
385 
497 


■.•SB 


»53 
174 
374 


t 
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Table  showing  foreign  steam-ships  thai  have  called  at  the  port  of  Gibraltar,  ^.—Continued. 


Nationality. 


\V  here  from. 


Destination. 


Date  of 
clearance. 


Number 
ot  pas- 
sengers. 


Victoria.... 
Letimbru  . 


... «».*•>. *...... 


Total. 


............ 


Neustria  .. 
California. 
Stura  


...■•■■•■••••••a.. 


Iniziativa  . 
Australia.. 


......... ...... 


Total  


....■..** 


■■.....•.■.a... 


Klysia  ... 

Giava  

Kmella  

Br  ilannia. ........ .......... . 

liirmania  

Letimbro. 


Total  


■•*••••,., ..•■•■>. 


Neustria 

Victoria-  

Kara  mania 
Devon. a  ... 
Stura.. 


Total  


............. 


California 
Hindoustan  


Giava„..  •  I 
Utopia 


<•••• 

•••••••• 

••••••••••••■•••••••a 

• •■■••••■•* 


Total.. 


Grand  total. 


Italian. ................. . 

British  

Italian  

British 

UMiiimniiiiiiniiiiiiiii 

French  

British  

Italian  ,  

French  

Italian  

British  


Sicily  and  Naples. 

 do  


New  York.... 
 do  


.do. 


.do.... 


Naples  .. 


.••>•••••■•  


French  ......... ... ...... 


.....■■.....■.............*... 


British  ... 
Italian.... 
 do  

French  .„ 
Italian.... 
llritish  ... 
Italian... 


Naples  

 do  

Sicily  and  Naples... 

Naples  

Sicily  and  Naples... 
Naples  

 do.  hMMHI  

•••■•«•*.................■.*. 

Sicily  and  Naples... 

 do  

Sicily.-  

Naples  

Sicily  and  Naples... 

Naples  

Sicily  and  Naples... 


New  York... 

 do. 

 do 

 do... 

 do 

 do 

 do, ».«.•,»•• 


....•••••*• 


..•.•■■(•••■••■a.. 


French  

British  , 
 do.-  

m ■  .  1  >'  )       ■  ■  ■  ■  mm »•  ■ 

Italian.. 


«.....«  ...... 


.......... 


Naples... 

 do... 

 db... 

 do.„ 

Sicily  and  Naples... 


■.••••*•■•■• ■■•••* 


British 
French 
Italian. 

 do  .. 

British 


mnnn  miiim 


Naples  . 

.do. 


.  .  .  .  UU  .••......*■••••• 


Sicily  

 do.  

Sicily  and  Naples. 


...*. ••••••••••••* ••••*■•■• 


.............................. 


New  York-.... 

 do.  

New  Orleans.. 
New  York  

 do  

 do.„  

 do.... 


Aug.  a 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  31 

Sept.  3 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  at 
Sept.  22 
S«pt.  a7 

MlMHMIMI 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  7 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  95 


New  York.. 

 do.. 

 do. 

 do. 

 do. 


...■■•«••••••••*< 

... .••••»••••••*•. 

...  ■•••*••■ 1  ... 
><  *  •.■*■•••■••••< 


Nov.  a 
Nov.  3 
Nov.  1a 


Nov.  30 


New  York... 
•  • . ...  do. ....  ■ 
New  Orleans 
New  York... 

 do  


............... 


............. 


Dec.  3 

 do  

Dec.  9 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  aa 

•••.•.•.a..,*. 


335 
Cot 
207 
667 


1,810 


695 
4'7 
400 

510 
*73 
385 
8go 


3.570 


«.°34 
4°9 
83a 
S63 
348 

».°97 
301 


4.539 


881 
627 
547 
3>8 

3*9 


2,702 


7'3 
406 
.96 
•57 
449 

1,921 


42.587 


HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar,  December  31,  1890. 


German  pork  in  Italy. — A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Italian  minister 
of  the  interior,  admitting  into  Italy  swine  meats  from  Germany,  whenever 
the  same  are  accompanied  by  proper  certificates  from  the  German  authorities 
as  to  their  healthfulness. — Augustus  O.  Bourn,  Consul- General,  Rome, 
December  18 ,  i8po. 
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IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  AMAZON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBEY,  OF  PARA. 

Some  time  since  I  received  an  official  communication  from  the  officials 
in  charge  of  lands  and  colonization  for  the  state  of  Para,  inviting  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  consul  in  compiling  for  the  state  general  information  and 
statistics  that  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  consulate. 

I  have  given  this  subject  of  immigration  considerable  investigation,  with 
a  view  of  advising  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  development  of  this  wonderful  Amazon  valley. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  state  government,  intended  to  supply  all 
necessary  information,  has  been  sent  to  this  consulate.  As  it  is  in  Portu- 
guese, I  have  had  that  part  of  the  document  translated  which  I  found  most 
applicable  to  us. 

While  Brazil  desires  and  endeavors  to  stimulate  European  immigration 
to  her  territory,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  recent  law  on  the  subject,  num- 
bered 528,  dated  June  28,  1890,  is  more  in  the  interests  of  south  Brazil,  and 
is  not  at  all  adapted  for  attracting  immigrants  to  the  Amazon  valley. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  May  18,  1888,  the  large  planters  of  southern 
Brazil  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  laborers  to  suit  their  taste  and 
wants. 

The  law  quoted  above,  No.  528,  promises  Government  aid  for  the  Euro- 
pean emigrants  of  the  Caucasian  race,  but,  until  further  action  is  taken 
by  the  National  Congress,  aboriginal  Africans  and  Asiatics  are  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  law  and  probably,  by  the  most  literal  interpretation 
of  the  law,  they  are  also  excluded  from  this  country. 

European  emigration,  as  is  well  known,  seeks  almost  entirely  the  north 
and  the  south  temperate  zones,  while  Brazil,  which  lies  almost  entirely  within 
the  tropics,  receives  none,  comparatively. 

It  is  thought  that  the  more  desirable  class  of  emigrants  for  this  climate 
and  latitude  may  be  brought  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  criticism  is  made 
that  the  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country  from  the  northern  sections  do 
not  assimilate  with  the  people  and  seldom  marry  or  settle  amongst  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  line  of  French  steamers  be  placed  on  the  route  be- 
tween the  Amazon  and  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
and  facilitating  this  class  of  immigration. 

The  English  steamers  to  European  ports  do  not  pretend  to  foster  immi. 
gration.  As  outlined  by  the  translation  from  the  Government  publication, 
the  general  plan  of  Government  aid  is  about  as  follows:  (1)  The  subsidizing 
of  transatlantic  steam-ship  lines  which  bring  a  minimum  of  ten  thousand 
immigrants  per  year  to  Brazil,  (2)  the  payment  of  third-class  passage  for 
such  immigrants  on  certain  conditions,  (3)  the  granting  of  lands  to  capi- 
talists or  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  founding  colonies  of  immigrants, 
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(4)  the  granting  of  stipulated  amounts  of  money  to  said  capitalists  and  cor- 
porations for  the  construction  of  houses  and  roads,  (5)  payment  of  return 
passage  to  Europe  for  the  widows  and  children  of  immigrants  who  may  die 
within  a  year  after  arrival  in  Brazil  and  for  persons  maimed  by  accident 
within  six  months  after  arrival. 

The  law  contemplates  both  the  old  planters  who  may  wish  to  people  their 
plantations  with  laborers  and  also  speculators  who  may  wish  to  go  into  the 
colonization  business.  In  these  two  similar  cases  the  aid  is  only  for  agricult- 
ural laborers  and  their  families,  and  for  artisans  and  house  servants,  not  in- 
cluding their  families. 

The  exact  destination  of  each  immigrant  must  be  known  and  agreement 
signed  by  him  before  he  leaves  his  native  land,  and  there  must  also  be  an 
agreement  signed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  plantation  or  colony  that  he  will 
furnish  to  the  immigrants  consigned  to  him  the  necessary  help  for  their  main- 
tenance until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain  it  by  their  own  labor. 

Without  going  into  all  the  particulars,  the  following  is  the  general  line 
of  formalities  to  be  observed  by  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Brazil 
with  his  family  and  receive  the  aid  offered  by  the  law : 

He  must  first  correspond  with  some  planter  or  colony-planting  capitalist 
or  corporation,  personally  or  through  an  immigration  agent,  and  receive,  with 
the  local  Brazilian  consul's  indorsement,  a  translation  of  the  mutual  terms 
of  agreement  between  the  land  proprietor  and  the  immigrant. 

This  document  he  signs  in  duplicate,  and  it  entitles  him  and  his  family  to 
their  passage  from  the  sea-port  of  his  native  country  to  Brazil  by  any  steam- 
ship line  which  has  a  contract  with  the  Brazilian  Government  for  this  purpose. 
In  his  family  are  included  his  parents,  if  they  are  above  fifty  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  his  children's  children.  In  case  there  are  cripples  in  the  family, 
he  is  entitled  to  free  passage  for  one  cripple  for  two  corresponding  able- 
bodied  members  in  the  family. 

All  these  matters  must  be  legally  certified  to,  as  well  as  the  ages,  parent- 
age, and  relationships  existing  among  the  immigrants,  before  embarking. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Brazilian  port  they  still  have  right  to  free  trans- 
portation as  far  as  to  the  plantation  or  settlement  for  which  they  are  destined 
by  their  contract. 

There  they  are  to  find  a  house  ready  for  their  accommodation,  costing 
$125,  built  by  Government  money,  and  for  which  no  charge  is  made  to  the 
planter,  but  which  the  immigrant  pays  him  for,  as  the  price  of  it  is  included 
in  the  price  of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  is  im- 
mediately the  immigrant's  farm,  with  a  title  conditioned  on  full  payment 
therefor. 

The  maximum  price  of  uncultivated  land  for  the  immigrant  is  $5  per  acre, 
and  of  cultivated  land  is  $10  per  acre.  For  uncultivated  land  the  owner  of 
the  colony  pays  to  the  Government  about  20  cents  per  acre. 

Fifteen  hectares,  or  about  40  acres,  is  the  size  of  the  farm  of  wild  land 
allotted  to  each  family.  It  may  be  smaller  if  cultivated,  13  acres  being 
the  minimum. 
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The  payment  is  to  be  made  by  yearly  installments,  the  debt  drawing  a 
maximum  interest  of  9  per  cent.,  and  the  farm  being  mortgaged  to  the  owner 
of  the  colony  until  the  whole  amount  has  been  paid. 

The  owner  of  the  colony  is  required  to  advance  money  for  tools,  seed, 
provisions,  etc.,  if  necessary,  and  the  price  is  added  to  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm. 

The  immigrant  receives  a  conditional  deed  of  the  land,  in  which  is  stip- 
ulated the  yearly  payments  to  be  made,  and  on  which  they  are  indorsed  when 
made.  The  payment  in  full  can  not  be  required  in  less  than  ten  years. 
When  all  paid  up,  the  immigrant  receives  a  deed  in  fee  simple. 

In  case  the  farmer  becomes  two  years  behind  on  his  yearly  payments,  the 
proprietor  of  the  colony  can  oust  him  by  paying  him  for  the  improvements 
made  and  re-imbursing  him  for  half  of  the  amount  paid  up,  after  deducting 
the  money  advanced  for  provisions,  etc. 

If  the  farmer  leaves  the  lot  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
colony,  he  can  not  claim  a  cent  for  any  thing  he  may  leave  behind,  and  he 
can  not  sell  or  transfer  his  interest  in  the  land  before  it  is  fully  paid  for  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor. 

The  local  justice  of  the  peace  is  to  name  the  arbiter  in  case  of  dispute  as 
to  the  value  of  improvements  that  may  have  been  made  on  the  land. 

As  above  stated,  the  plan  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  Amazon  valley  in  its 
present  condition. 

From  a  recent  communication  from  this  consulate,  consisting  of  a  trans- 
lation of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  daily  newspaper  A  Republica  of 
November  5,  6,  and  7,  and  entitled  "Land  Property  Titles  in  Para,"  it  will 
be  very  evident  that  with  land  so  cheap  and  so  available  for  those  who  wish 
to  buy  no  sane  man  would  submit  to  the  conditions  of  that  law  for  the  paltry 
amount  required  to  pay  his  third-class  passage  across  the  ocean.  Besides 
that,  the  tracts  of  land  available  for  immediate  settlement  are  narrow,  fre- 
quently interrupted  stretches  along  the  margins  of  the  water-courses.  The 
upland  of  the  Amazon  valley  is  still  untouched,  except  in  a  few  little  spots. 
It  is  too  far  from  the  rivers,  and  the  only  roads  are  the  rivers.  In  fact,  no- 
body knows  any  thing  about  the  upland,  except  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  unbroken  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. 

The  immigrant  to  the  Amazonian  valley  has  to  begin  and  learn  every 
thing  over  from  the  very  first,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  floods,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  will  "die  a-learning."  Certain  it  is  that,  unless  he 
takes  hold  of  the  new  (or  old)  order  of  things  pretty  suddenly  and  possesses 
a  faculty  of  adapting  himself  gracefully  to  circumstances,  he  will  soon  de- 
clare Amazonia  to  be  the  most  God-forsaken  land  under  the  sun,  notwith- 
standing its  rich  soil,  warm  climate,  and  luxuriant  and  beautiful  foliage. 
The  hot,  moist  climate  enervates  foreigners  who  may  come  here  to  settle. 
Sometimes  the  immigrants  themselves  retain  most  of  their  native  vigor,  but 
their  children  and  grandchildren  take  on  a  different  type.  The  period  of 
acclimatization  is  about  two  years,  after  which  there  is  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  yellow  fever. 
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The  colony  of  Americans  from  the  Southern  States,  which  inmagrated 
and  settled  at  Santarem,  about  500  miles  up  the  Amazon,  has  not  seemed 
to  thrive;  but  of  this  I  will  be  able  to  report  more  satisfactorily  after  I  have 
made  them  a  personal  visit  in  response  to  a  courteous  invitation. 

As  a  general  thing,  a  man  without  capital  coming  here  will  have  a  pretty 
rough  time  of  it.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  hundred  or  more  Spaniards 
and  Italians  have  been  sent  to  Para  from  points  further  south,  apparently  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They  had  not  been  contracted  for  here,  but  the  state  gov- 
ernment was  responsible  for  their  support  until  they  could  be  provided  for  in 
some  other  way.  They  were  huddled  together  like  pigs  in  a  pen  in  two 
houses  on  the  Estrada  de  San  Jos6.  They  remained  there  for  several  weeks 
at  Government  expense,  and  would  probably  still  be  there,  if  they  had  not 
become  a  perfect  nuisance  by  their  filthy  habits,  their  thefts  and  drunken 
rows  and  night  attacks  on  passers-by.  Then  the  respective  officers  divided 
them  up  in  groups  and  sent  them  out  along  the  Braganca  Railway,  where  a 
little  farming  is  being  done  on  a  small  scale,  and  where  huts  could  be  found 
for  them.  Some  of  them  obtained  employment  of  different  kinds;  but  the 
"agriculture"  which  the  Government  wishes  to  encourage  by  this  immigra- 
tion has  not  been  undertaken  by  them.  The  probability  is  that  a  large  share 
of  them  will  be  in  the  rubber  swamps  before  a  year  has  elapsed. 

The  one  first,  last,  and  only  reason  why  there  is  almost  no  agriculture  in 
this  valley  is  because  rubber  gathering,  although  more  dangerous  to  health, 
pays  bigger  returns  for  the  labor  expended  than  any  thing  else.  This  indus- 
try keeps  a  large  part  of  the  population  at  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  in 
the  swamps,  where  the  malaria  eats  away  their  numbers  nearly  as  fast  as  they 
flow  in  from  the  southern  parts  of  Brazil.  India  rubber  is  at  present  the  one 
great  industry  of  the  Amazon,  and  any  who  may  contemplate  coming  here 
to  undertake  either  the  gathering  or  cultivation  of  the  plant  are  referred  to 
my  report  on  India  rubber,  dated  at  this  consulate  November  26. 

Large  fortunes  have  been  made  and  are  still  to  be  made  in  the  Amazon 
valley,  but  it  does  not  seem  immediately  available  for  immigrants.  The 
agricultural  possibilities  are  immense,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  are  never 
any  frosts  or  droughts ;  but  on  the  question  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
Amazon  I  have  gathered  material  for  another  report  to  follow  this. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Para ,  December  p,  iBgo. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  letter  to  the  hygienic  ice  companies  of  the 
United  States,  suggesting  the  establishment  of  an  ice  manufactory  in  these 
islands.  This  is  an  entirely  new  industry,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  pay 
well  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 
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The  establishment  of  the  new  line  of  steam-ships  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  and  the  erection  (soon  to  be  com- 
menced) of  a  large  American  hotel  at  this  place  will  doubtless  create  a  de- 
mand for  cheap  ice,  much  greater  even  than  now  exists. 

I  may  say,  in  concluding  this  dispatch,  that  His  Excellency  the  governor 
is  very  much  interested  in  the  plan  of  getting  an  American  company  here, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  governments  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands  would  pay  such  company  a  handsome  subsidy. 

J  NO.  S.  BRADFORD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antigua,  January  10,  i8qt. 


CONSUL  BRADFORD'S  LETTER. 
[Iudosure  in  Consul  Bradford'*  report.) 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

Antigua,  W.  I.,  January  /o,  i8gi. 

The  very  urgent  need  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  ice  in  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  in 
the  Leeward  Islands,  and  the  certainty  of  adequate  remuneration  to  any  company  which 
should  establish  a  plant  on  this  or  some  neighboring  island  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  ice 
for  the  supply  of  the  islands  between  the  Virgin  group  and  Trinidad,  have  induced  me  to 
communicate  with  you,  through  the  Department  of  State,  and  to  offer"  a  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  consider  the  question  with  a  view  to  locating  a  manufactory  here. 

The  population  of  the  two  groups  forming  the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands  is  about 
300,000.  The  numerous  public  institutions  and  the  Government  offices  are,  however,  very 
large  consumers,  as  are  also  the  sugar  planters  who  reside  on  their  estates.  The  present 
supply  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who,  besides  his  profits,  receives  an  annual  subsidy  of 
^200  ($I,ooo  nearly)  fur  supplying  only  a  few  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  supply  is  un- 
certain, exceedingly  meager,  and  excessive  in  price. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that,  if  an  American  company  should  elect  to  establish  itself 
here,  it  would  receive  every  facility  and  active  aid  from  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  colonial  gov- 
ernment. 

1  offer  these  suggestions  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  what  you  may  think  them  worth,  being 
fully  assured,  however,  that  there  is  here  an  |excellent  opening  for  an  enterprising,  energetic 
American  company. 

JOHN  S.  BRADFORD, 

Consul. 


THE  SCALE  INSECTS  IN  EGYPT. 

THREE  REPORTS  TRANSMITTED  BY  ACTING  CONSUL-GENERAL  GRANT,  OF  CAIRO. 

I.  REPORT  BY  DOCTOR  CATELAN,  OP  FRANCE. 
[From  the  l'harc  d"  Alexandre  of  Novembers,  1890—  Translation  ] 

The  insects,  which  at  present  infest  the  trees  and  shrul*  in  the  gardens  in  Alexandria, 
belong  to  a  species  of  pucerons  similar,  if  not  analogous,  to  the  plant  louse  of  the  apple-tree, 
(of  the  schizoncura  kind). 

This  puceron,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  appears  to  attack  many  kinds  of  plants — mulberry- 
trees,  sycamore  trees,  pepper  trees  magnolia  trees,  rose  trees,  etc.    Like  all  kinds  of  pucerons, 
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it  secretes  a  sugary  liquid,  which  spreads  over  the  leaves  and  shoots,  falls  drop  by  drop  on  the 
ground  and  the  herbaceous  plants,  where  it  is  soon  converted  into  a  black  granulous  matter 
(honey-dew),  which  is  constituted  by  an  active  vegetation  of  mushrooms,  which  themselves 
cause  the  decay  of  the  plants,  just  as  the  insect  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  it 
deposits  its  secretion.  This  sugary  substance  draws  a  great  number  of  insects  from  all  around, 
particularly  ants,  which  are  very  fond  of  it.  This  is  why  several  gardeners  whom  I  have 
questioned  believe  that  ants  come  to  couple  with  the  puceron  for  its  reproduction.  This  is  a 
great  error. 

This  insect  is  wingless  and  viviparous.  Eight  or  ten  times  during  the  summer  each  female 
can  deposit  small  living  pucerons,  which  feed  on,  and  are  developed  in,  the  sugary  substance. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  mode  of  reproduction.  A  great  number  of  females  pass  through  a 
second  metamorphosis,  when  they  take  very  fine  membranous  wings,  which  enable  them  to 
go  to  the  neighboring  trees  or  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  some  distance. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  are  settled  on  the  trees,  they  lay  eggs  which  produce  the  viviparous 
females,  and  the  latter  recommence  the  cycle  of  successive  reproductions.  At  this  moment  on 
the  trees,  and  more  especially  on  the  leaves,  the  puceron  is  seen  under  the  aspect  of  a  white 
flaky  mass,  nearly  always  adhering  to  the  backs  of  the  leaves. 

The  body,  which  measures  as  much  as  2*4  millimeters  and  even  more,  is  soft  reddish- 
yellow  in  color,  and,  so  to  speak,  lost  in  white  sticky  wool,  formed  by  a  waxy  matter  which 
water  does  not  penetrate.  This  wax  is  secreted  through  the  skin  of  the  animal  as  a  protec- 
tion against  water ;  it  is  simply  a  mantle  for  protection.  The  insect  is  globulous,  of  an  oval 
form,  and  is  provided  with  three  pairs  of  legs,  from  two  to  four  antennae,  and  a  sharp  sucker, 
with  which  it  attacks  the  leaves  and  the  outside  of  the  young  shoots,  where  it  settles.  As  said 
above,  a  female  can  lay  eggs  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  times  during  a  summer  season,  and  these 
thousands  of  small  pucerons,  which  grow  very  rapidly,  lay  eggs  in  their  turn  a  certain  number 
of  times.  This  is  what  explains  such  rapid  invasion  over  such  extensive  areas,  although  the 
animal  is  endowed  with  very  slow  movements  and  is  restricted,  relatively,  to  limited  distances. 

At  the  end  of  autumn  or  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  female  lays  a  single  egg,  which 
she  deposits  within  the  bark  and  dies.  This  egg  is  hatched  in  spring  and  produces  a  vivipa- 
rous puceron  without  wings  resembling  those  described  above,  and  which  recommences  laying 
eggs  and  produces  millions  of  living  insects,  which,  in  their  turn,  bring  the  contingent  of  their 
layings.  Such  are  the  great  series  of  reproduction  through  which  the  insect  passes.  It  has 
been  studied  and  olserved  in  France,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montpellier,  by  Mr.  Lichtenstein. 
There  it  attacks  almost  exclusively  apple-trees  and  a  few  similar  fruit-trees.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  imported  from  Canada  with  cuttings  of  apple-trees  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Besides  fumigation,  whitewashing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  affected  has  for  a  long  time  been 
practiced  in  those  regions  to  prevent  the  winter  egg  from  hatching. 

To  effectually  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  insects,  it  is  indispensable  to  destroy  as  much 
as  possible  all  herbs,  branches,  and  leaves  which  give  refuge  to  the  viviparous  female. 

To  be  effectual,  this  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  spring, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  burn  on  the  spot  fallen  leaves,  and  also  the  annual  and  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  on  which  the  sugary  secretion  is  spread  and  where  the  young  ones  take  refuge. 

Finally,  the  most  important  operation  is  to  stop  the  hatching  of  the  winter  egg.  As  it  is 
probable  that  the  bark  of  the  surface  roots  of  the  trees  and  the  perennial  plants,  turf,  and  shrubs 
growing  under  the  infected  trees  serve  as  a  refuge  to  these  eggs,  it  can  not  be  hoped  to  destroy 
them  all,  even  with  the  minutest  care,  during  a  single  season ;  but  probably  there  would  be 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  spring  laying  and  the  multiplication  of  the  insect.  In 
France  the  arboriculturists  have  often  succeeded  in  efficaciously  preserving  fruit-trees  by  ap- 
plying an  oily  coating,  with  which  they  cover  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  principal  branches 
before  the  rising  of  the  sap,  about  which  time  the  hatching  takes  place. 
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a.  DR.  OSMAN  BEY  GHAI.EB's  REPORT.* 
[  Translation.) 

From  examinations  of  the  insect  sent  from  Alexandria,  it  appears  that  it  is  a  variety  of  mem- 
branous insects,  called  Coccus  athonitum.  The  insect  in  question  lives  on  leaves  and  barks 
of  plants;  it  sucks  its  nourishment  from  their  sap.  It  is  thought  that  it  comes  from  Senegal, 
whence,  no  doubt,  it  was  imported  into  Europe  with  various  plants.  At  present  it  infects  the 
roots  of  many  plants  originally  from  Europe.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt 
on  plants  sent  from  Europe  by  agriculturists.  There  is  a  male  and  a  female.  The  skin  of 
the  back,  as  well  as  that  on  the  belly  on  the  lower  part  for  half  the  length  of  the  insect,  secretes 
in  great  quantity  a  waxy  matter,  in  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  the  covering  of  which  re- 
sembles a  sieve.  Shortly  after  the  hatching  takes  place  the  young  insects  are  subjected  to 
ordinary  metamorphosis  until  they  attain  their  perfect  formation ;  then  they  are  developed 
and  recommence  the  cycle  of  reproduction. 

This  insect  multiplies  very  rapidly.  Its  body  is  of  an  orange  yellow  color,  which  has  a 
characteristic  shade.  In  Europe  they  employ  for  its  destruction  water  mixed  with  nicotine, 
with  which  they  sprinkle  the  infected  plants.  The  use  of  these  means  being  very  difficult  in 
Egypt,  it  is  preferable  to  have  recourse  to  the  procedure  proposed  by  His  Excellency  Osman 
Pasha  Orphi,  which  is  to  sprinkle  the  plants  with  lime-water  and  by  applying  to  the  trunk  a 
layer  of  tar  in  order  to  prevent  the  insect  from  descending  to  the  ground  and  destroying  the 
roots. 


3.  DISEASE  OF  TREES. 
[  From  the  Phare  d'Alexandrie  of  November  5,  1890. — Translation.] 

We  continue  to  publish  to-day  communications  received  in  regard,  to  the  disease  of  trees 
which  is  ravaging  the  trees  in  our  gardens  and  promenades.  This  question  is  one  of  great 
*  ntcrcst 

We  believe,  therefore,  we  are  doing  a  useful  service  in  placing  before  the  eyes  of  our  read- 
ers the  two  preceding  reports  of  two  doctors  whose  comjjetence  can  not  be  doubted.  In  fact, 
the  first  was  written  by  Doctor  Catelan,  sanitary  doctor  in  France,  and  the  second  by  Dr. 
Osman  Bey  Ghaieb,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  school  at  Cairo. 


NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBEY,  OF  PARA. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  practically  there  is  no  end  to  either 
the  abundance  or  the  great  variety  of  valuable  natural  productions  of  the 
Amazonian  valley,  the  wonderful  extent  of  which  is  but  slightly  touched. 

The  flora  of  Brazil  is  especially  rich  in  plants  producing  available  textile 
fibers. 

The  Baron  of  Marajo,  formerly  president  of  the  province  of  Para,  late 
commissioner  from  Para  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  and  now  mayor  of 
this  city,  has  published  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  textile  fibers  displayed 
at  that  exposition,  and  especially  those  of  Brazil,  which  book  the  baron  has 
kindly  sent  to  me. 

•  Pr.  Osman  Bey  Ghaieb  i*  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  medical  school  at  Cairo. 
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He  mentioned  fifty-four  distinct  species  of  plants  and  trees,  some  of  them 
having  many  subvarieties,  all  of  which  yield  valuable  textile  fibers,  and  most 
of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  Amazon  valley,  all  of  which  grow  here  and 
are  available  for  an  infinite  variety  of  manufactures,  such  as  cloth,  cord, 
ropes,  mats,  hats,  baskets,  etc. 

One  can  not  read  the  list  without  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
immense  natural  richness  of  the  forests  and  soil  of  this  valley,  and  it  seems 
that  textile  fibers  must  soon  become  one  of  the  valuable  exports  of  the  valley. 
At  present  the  only  one  exported  is  the  piassava,  known  in  commerce  as 
Para  grass,  or  monkey  grass.  It  is  not  a  grass  at  all,  but  the  vascular  fibers 
of  the  leaf  sheath,  or  bract,  of  the  urucury  palm  (Attalea  excelsa).  This  is 
used  extensively  for  ropes,  mats,  brushes,  brooms,  etc. 

The  woods  of  these  forests  are  also  of  immense  variety,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  valuable.  Some  varieties  are  used  as  piles  and  also  as  horizontal 
bases  beneath  the  soil  for  the  foundation  of  heavy  stone  and  brick  buildings, 
and  will  last  for  centuries.  They  are  practically  indestructible  in  this  climate, 
where  most  North  American  woods  will  not  last  six  months  exposed  to  the 
same  conditions. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  attends  lumbering  here  is  the  fact  that  the 
valuable  woods  are  scattered  through  the  forests  at  comparatively  long  inter- 
vals. Instead  of  having  homogeneous  forests,  as  are  the  pineries  of  North 
America,  on  a  single  acre  of  ground  there  may  be  fifty  different  varieties  or 
species  of  trees.  As  the  valuable  trees  grow  solitary,  and  the  forests  are 
jungles,  and  indefinitely  long  roads  must  be  made  to  reach  the  individual 
trees,  the  cost  of  getting  out  the  logs  is  immense.  At  Santarem  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  building  steam  launches  grows  on  the  highlands,  which 
there  are  not  very  far  from  the  river,  only  5  or  6  miles  away.  The  tree  is 
felled,  and  the  trunk  is  split  in  the  middle,  and  each  half  is  hewed  down  to 
the  thickness  of  a  plank,  each  tree  making  only  two  planks;  these  are  then 
carried  by  men  a  mile  or  two,  sometimes  to  reach  a  point  where  they  can 
be  loaded  upon  a  cart.  In  general,  the  forests  are  still  more  inaccessible 
than  at  Santarem. 

The  Braganca  Railway,  starting  from  Para  and  running  through  the  up- 
land forests,  has  given  an  opportunity  to  reach  a  timber  supply  for  this  city 
which  will  supply  the  demand  for  a  short  time.  But  the  same  difficulty  pre- 
vails along  the  line  of  this  railway ;  each  tree  must  have  its  own  road  cut 
to  get  out  to  the  railway. 

Some  of  the  saw-mills  that  exist  in  the  Amazon  valley  are  supplied  mostly 
by  trees  that  drift  down  the  current,  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  the  yearly 
floods,  so  that  "logging"  on  the  Amazon  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  in  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  it  being  done  in  a 
canoe  in  a  4-mile  current  with  a  rope  and  a  cross-cut  saw. 

This  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  almost  every  industry  here  is  vastly  differ- 
ent from  other  lands.  You  can  not  introduce  American  methods  into  these 
industries  generally  any  more  than  you  could  use  a  bob  $led  for  logging  on 
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The  gathering  of  Brazil-nuts  is  quite  an  extensive  industry  during  two 
months  of  the  year,  the  total  exportation  being  about  8,000,000  hectoliters 
per  year. 

Tonquina,  or  tonka,  beans  are  also  exported  to  a  limited  extent,  as  also 
is  balsam  of  copaiba.  Hides  and  deer-skins  arc  sent  to  the  United  States, 
likewise  eiquette  feathers,  as  well  as  whole  birds,  especially  parrots  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  monkeys  of  varied  accomplishments,  the  latter  two  being 
valued  at  $5  to  $10  each,  according  to  the  value  set  upon  the  pets  by  the 
native  owners. 

There  are  known  to  be  rich  deposits  of  gold  on  some  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  in  the  highest  altitudes,  but  the  long  distances  and  the  in- 
terventions of  the  rapids,  which  interrupt  the  navigation  for  part  of  the 
year  at  least,  have  been  a  great  barrier  to  their  development. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  also  rich  coal  deposits  on  the  Amazon,  but  it 
seems  that  the  wealthy  corporations  requiring  a  coal  supply  have  not  yet 
found  it  advisable  to  depend  on  other  than  the  home  resource. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Para,  December  /6,  i8go. 


THE  SPANISH  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BO  WEN,  OF  BARCELONA. 
STEAMERS. 

The  number  of  steamers  that  are  now  engaged  in  trade  and  that  belong 
to  Spain  and  the  dependencies  thereof  is  418,  having  a  capacity  of  410,524 
tons  and  71,834  horse-power.  Of  that  number,  Barcelona  is  represented  by 
84,  having  a  capacity  of  152,025  tons  and  22,054  horse-power;  Bilbao  is 
represented  by  103,  having  a  capacity  of  135,217  tons  and  16,145  horse- 
power. 

SAILING  VESSELS. 

The  total  number  of  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  and  the  dependen- 
cies thereof  is  57,615,  having  a  capacity  of  492.151  tons.  Of  these  vessels, 
1,258  are  of  over  50  tons  and  56,357  are  of  less  than  50  tons  each,  and  244 
belong  to  Barcelona,  120  to  Bilbao,  123  to  Majorca,  and  274  to  Manila. 

HERBERT  W.  BO  WEN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  December  j,  1800. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  HUDDERSFIELD  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMYTH. 
PLUSH. 

Of  the  various  industries  affected  by  the  new  tariff,  the  seal-plush  trade  is 
hit  the  hardest.  From  $229,587  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30  it  dropped 
to  $142,729.46  the  following  quarter,  while  in  the  next  quarter  ended  De- 
cember 31  it  shrank  to  a  nominal  showing  of  $12,904.36.  Here  isashrink- 
age  of  $216,683.38  in  the  short  space  of  6  months,  representing  a  decrease 
in  this  item  alone  of  nearly  95  per  cent. 

worsteds. 

The  worsted  trade,  which  in  the  June  quarter  footed  up  a  total  of  $745,- 
648.80,  dropped  in  the  December  quarter  to  $428,616.87,  being  a  decrease 
of  over  $317,000,  or  nearly  43  per  cent.  The  worsted  values  for  the  last 
quarter,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding,  show  a  falling  off  of  over 
$173,000,  or  nearly  30  per  cent. 

WOOLENS. 

Woolens,  which  started  off  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  with  a  gross 
value  of  $77,692.70,  jumped  up  to  $245,314.76  the  next  quarter,  dropped  to 
$106,359.30  the  following,  and  still  lower  in  the  quarter  just  closed,  the 
gross  values  being  $98,114.29,  a  decrease  of  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  returns  ending  June  30. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  chemical  exports  present  a  better  showing,  the  total  for  the  year 
being  $111,640.98.  These  exports  largely  consist  of  dyes  and  other  prepa- 
rations for  use  in  the  textile  industries  of  the  United  States. 
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* 

Cards  and  card  clothing  form  another  item  of  export  which  have  a  simi- 
lar connection  with  American  industries,  and  their  increase  may  be  viewed 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  as  an  indication  that  those  industries  are 
correspondingly  prosi>erous. 

MOHAIR,  ETC 

The  spaces  set  apart  for  various  mixtures  of  mohair,  cotton,  etc.,  remain 
unfilled  in  the  December  columns.  The  item  of  "thread  waste,"  which 
amounted  to  $4,555-75  in  the  September  quarter,  also  disapjxttrs.  Mohair 
pure  and  simple,  which  seems  to  have  made  a  poor  struggle  for  export  during 
the  year,  also  vanished  in  the  December  quarter. 

WOOL. 

It  will  be  observed  that  wool  took  a  regular  tumble  in  the  last  quarter, 
falling  from  $36,745.93  in  the  preceding  quarter  ended  September  30  to 
$7,280.13  for  the  last  quarter  ended  December  31.  The  quality  of  wool 
shipped  from  here  to  the  United  States  is  what  is  known  as  a  pure  colonial 
or  Australian,  commonly  called  "Sydney."  It  commands  the  highest  price 
in  the  London  market,  whither  it  finds  its  way  from  the  colonies  and  the 
hands  of  English  buyers,  who  are  out  there  expressly  for  that  purpose.  Lon- 
don is  the  great  central  depot  or  distributing  point,  whence  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  markets  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  it  is  used  up  in  the  finer 
class  of  worsted  and  worsted  goods. 

THE  WOOL  MARKET. 

As  an  example  of  the  multifarious  ways  in  which  the  influence  of  the  tariff 
bill  is  asserting  itself,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  moment  its  provisions  went 
into  effect  in  this  section  the  wool  market  fell  flat  in  anticipation  of  serious 
depression  in  the  worsted  and  woolen  trades.  The  spinners  of  woolen  and 
worsted  yarns,  of  whom  there  are  a  great  many,  with  very  extensive  mills  and 
large  pay  rolls,  felt  the  shock,  too,  and  soon  joined  the  excited  crowds  at 
Bradford  and  elsewhere  to  wonder  how  such  things  could  be.  The  dyers 
who  dyed  these  yarns  and  cloths  and  the  manufacturers  who  supplied  them 
with  the  material  soon  realized  that  the  tariff  had  hit  them,  too,  and  so  they 
fell  in  with  the  others.   The  whole  took  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  zollverein. 

But  the  strange  feature  of  this  wool  business  is  presented  in  the  round- 
about way  in  which  the  American  consumer  obtains  it.  This  has  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  $37,000  worth  of  wool  which  was  exported  from 
this  district  during  the  year  1890,  not  a  pound  of  which  was  British.  It  is 
bought  in  Australia,  shipped  to  London,  put  on  the  markets  there,  purchased, 
and  put  on  the  market  here,  where  it  is  again  purchased  by  the  American 
consumer  and  then  dispatched  to  the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fine  fabrics.  With  an  increased  demand  for  those  fine  American 
fabrics,  there  must  be  a  corresi>onding  demand  for  this  fine  colonial  wool, 
which  seems  to  have  the  exclusive  call  as  a  basis  of  their  manufacture;  and 
the  question  naturally  arises,  will  it  not  pay  the  American  consumer,  who 
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must  have  this  wool  in  preference  to  his  own,  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  buy- 
ing whereby  he  can  get  closer  to  first  hands  and  first  prices?  The  London 
wool  market  is  not  without  its  intrigues  and  manipulations,  and  the  provin- 
cial buyers  have  generally  to  pay  well  for  these  interesting  proceedings,  and 
so  does  the  man  who  comes  after  him — the  American  consumer — and  double 
at  that.  At  the  present,  however,  it  looks  as  though  we  have  here  a  singular 
example  of  the  force  of  that  Irish  saw,  "  the  longest  way  around  is  the  shortest 
way  home,"  particularly  to  the  American  who  buys  Australian  wool  in  the 
English  provinces.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  southern  and  western  Aus- 
tralia exported  to  this  country  in  1889  no  less  than  $3,750,000  worth  of  this 
"pure  colonial."  4 

BRICKS. 

The  briclc  trade,  which  is  an  interesting  item  to  some  of  the  western 
cities,  notably  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  justly  famous  for  the  perfection  to 
which  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  work  has  been 
brought  by  their  local  concerns,  is  represented  by  a  gross  total  of  $31,176.16 
exports  for  the  year.  The  bricks  are  mostly  of  the  glazed  species  intended 
for  interior  decoration  or  linings  for  halls,  lavatories,  baths,  etc.  There  are 
some  fire  brick  of  an  exceptionally  good  quality,  whether  from  the  adaptable 
qualities  of  the  native  clay  or  the  peculiar  process  of  manufacture  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  product  of  an  establishment  on 
the  outskirts  of  Huddersfield  finds  a  market  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Two  members  of  the  firm  (Brooke  &  Sons)  who  recently  visited  the  United 
States  with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  are  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  splendid 
advantages  which  America  offers  to  a  business  of  this  character.  They  believe 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding  a  suitable  location  and  the 
requisite  quality  of  clay,  and,  these  found,  the  process  would  be  quickly  fur- 
nished with  the  plant  and  the  machinery.  The  American  purchaser  of  this 
class  of  exports  has  to  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  freight  and  transporta- 
tion expenses  as  his  goods  cost  him.  The  freight  alone  on  11,000  of  these 
bricks  from  Huddersfield  to  Liverpool,  with  incidental  costs  for  handling, 
etc.,  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  that  involved  in  the  transfer  from  Liver- 
pool to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  Such  charges  will  appear  exorbitant  when  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  distance  between  Huddersfield  and  Liverpool  can  be 
traversed  by  an  ordinary  express  train  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  regular 
schedule  time.  It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  to  find  an  extensive  industry 
like  this,  which  has  to  cope  with  the  disadvantages  of  a  railroad  pool,  high 
rates,  and  dictation,  turning  its  eyes  to  the  United  States,  with  its  rapid  strides 
in  every  department  of  trade,  particularly  the  building  trade,  to  seek  a 
permanent  location  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  its  products. 

WILLIAM  P.  SMYTH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Huddersfield,  January >,  i8gi. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMYTH,  OF  HUDDERSF1ELD. 

A  general  survey  of  the  commercial  situation  here  is  calculated  to  im- 
press the  observer  with  the  severity  of  the  check  which  the  new  tariff  has 
imposed  on  British  trade.  Yorkshire  feels  it  keenly,  for  within  its  borders 
are  located  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  nation.  These  industries 
are  brought  under  the  ban  of  its  provisions,  and  the  result  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  general  statement  of  exports  for  the  year.  Never  in  the  history  of 
British  trade  has  a  commercial  policy  been  enacted  which  has  operated  so 
sharply  against  its  interests,  and  assuredly  never  has  there  been  an  act  of 
legislation  to  arouse  such  intense  and  widespread  hostility  among  British 
trades.  It  operates  most  severely,  perhaps,  with  the  export  trade  of  Brad- 
ford. It  had  been  in  operation  but  a  couple  of  weeks  when  its  extensive 
trade  in  stuffs  and  cheap  woolens  vanished  like  Aladdin's  castle.  Its  seal 
plush  trade  went  the  same  way,  and  a  general  conflict  was  immediately 
precipitated  between  the  employers  and  their  workmen  on  the  question  of 
reduced  wages.  The  Listers'  plush  concern  at  Manningham,  near  Bradford, 
is  now  closed  against  its  4,000  hands,  who  are  out  on  one  of  the  most  notable 
strikes  of  the  year.  Industrial  interests  at  Sheffield  are  in  a  very  disturbed 
state.  The  cutlery  trade  is  badly  shaken  up,  and  the  reduction  move  is  on 
there  with  the  usual  result.  Some  of  the  largest  mills  in  this  district  are 
practically  running,  to  make  a  show  of  activity,  on  short  time,  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  concerns  are  either  shutdown  altogether  or  contemplating 
retirement  from  business. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hardship  among  the  working  classes  throughout 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  consequent  on  the  want  of  employ- 
ment and  the  necessary  means  to  counteract  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  coldest  in  40  years.  The  banks,  determined  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  are  tightening  up  their  purse  strings.  Two  heavy  failures 
are  reported  from  the  Leeds  district,  both  in  the  woolen  trade.  Commercial 
disasters  like  these,  in  presence  of  a  bleak  and  barren  prospect,  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  the  situation  of  its  extremely  serious  and  discouraging  aspect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  depression  has  usurped  the  busiest  season 
of  the  year.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  who  meet  here  on  market  days 
to  transact  business  and  exchange  views  regard  the  situation  very  gravely. 
They  make  no  effort  whatever  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  tariff  bill  is  respon- 
sible for  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  market.  The  press,  of  course,  is 
still  screeching  and  howling  for  relief  or  revenge  or  retaliation,  anything 
at  all,  even  a  zollverein,  to  get  even  with  "the  Americans."  One  of  the 
leading  Yorkshire  dailies,  published  at  Leeds,  takes  up  the  question  for  the 
Bradford  and  Sheffield  people.  It  sneers  at  "American  shoddy  "  as  a  sooth- 
ing reference  to  the  pure  woolens  of  Bradford  and  makes  a  vindictive  attack 
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on  the  American  table  knife  by  way  of  a  compliment  to  the  Sheffield  manu- 
facture. It  is  too  much  the  fashion  for  English  editors  at  the  present 
moment  to  attack  everything  American,  as  well  as  to  charge  the  McKinley 
act  with  responsibility  for  every  known  form  of  disturbance — social,  political, 
and  commercial — which  has  taken  place  since  it  went  into  operation. 

THE  TARIFF  AT  BRADFORD  AND  SHEFFIELD. 
[From  the  Yorkshire  Post  ] 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  a  distance,  the  trouble  which  has  arisen  between  employers 
and  work  people  at  Bradford  and  at  Sheffield  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  McKinley  tariff  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  a  momentary  difference.  At  Bradford  the  operatives  at  the  Manningham 
mills,  who  have  to  do  with  the  goods  prepared  for  the  American  market,  are  asked  to  submit 
to  a  reduction  of  wages  which  will  still  leave  them  better  paid  than  the  work  people  of  any 
other  firm  in  the  town.  We  do  not  know  what  Messrs.  Listers'  operatives  have  to  say  for 
their  action  in  striking,  but  most  common-sense  people  will  want  to  know  why  they  should  be 
asked  to  sympathize  with  them  in  the  face  of  an  admitted  fact  like  that.  If  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  were  to  inflict  nowhere  greater  hardship  than  it  appears  to  inflict  ujxmi  a  few 
hundred  hands  in  the  Manningham  mills,  it  would  be  an  agreeable  discovery  for  most  of  us. 
That  Messrs.  Listers'  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  new  tariff 
may  be  gathered  from  the  returns  which  we. published  a  week  ago  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  Bradford,  and  which  showed  that  the  imports  of  silk  seals,  plushes,  etc.,  had  fallen 
from  .£28,363  in  December,  1889,  to  ,£5,289  in  December,  1890.  This  may  be  an  excep- 
tional record,  due  to  more  than  one  cause;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  enough  to  justify  Messrs. 
Listers  in  the  statement  that  their  American  trade  has  been  heavily  injured  by  the  new  tariff, 
and,  if  the  operatives  suffer  no  severer  penalty  than  that  of  being  paid  better  wages  than  the 
employes  at  any  other  mill  in  Bradford,  they  will  still  have  much  on  which  to  congratulate 
themselves.  As  to  the  Sheffield  dispute,  that  has  as  yet  scarcely  advanced  to  a  point  at  which 
H  is  possible  to  form  a  safe  conclusion.  Messrs.  George  Wostenhohn  &  Co.,  whose  trade 
mainly  consists  of  pocket  cutlery  manufactured  for  the  American  market,  have  given  their 
forgers,  grinders,  and  cutlers  notice  of  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased tariff.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  as  we  have  said,  what  real  relation  this  reduction  bears 
to  the  wages  of  the  men  or  to  the  actual  requirements  of  competition.  But  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  the  slight  extra  duty  imposed  on  pocket  cutlery  by  the  McKinley  tariff  should  have 
any  serious  effect  upon  the  class  of  trade  done  by  Messrs.  \\  ostenholm  &  Co.  Travelers  in 
the  United  States  testify  that,  except  where  imjxMted  wares  are  found,  American  tables  are  fur- 
nished with  the  worst  cutlery  in  the  world.  In  the  commoner  classes  of  knives  it  is  long 
since  Sheffield  houses  had  a  chance  in  the  United  States ;  but  Americans  know  first-rate 
cutlery  when  they  see  it,  even  if  they  can  not  make  it,  and  we  suspect  that  the  class  of  people 
who  now  use  Sheffield  cutlery  will  not  be  coerced  into  patronizing  the  native  knife — a  most 
fearful  and  wonderful  weapon — by  the  extortion  of  another  IO  or  1 5  per  cent. 

The  same  writer  goes  on  in  an  article  of  recent  date  to  discuss  the  same 
subject  and  does  it  as  follows  : 

The  history  and  application  of  the  McKinley  tariff  is,  in  other  respects,  an  interesting 
study.  In  more  than  one  way  it  illustrates  with  (mite  convincing  power  the  utter  rottenness 
of  the  American  political  system.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Republican  defeat  of 
1890  were  the  undignified  squabbles  which  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  office,  the 
extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  then  Administration  in  jobs  bad  enough  to  shock  even  the 
seasoned  susceptibilities  of  Americans,  and  the  way  in  which  the  people  were  taxed  to  pro- 
vide pensions  for  partisans.  Here  in  England  we  do  not  always  realize  the  beauties  of  American 
rule,  but  the  Federal  pension  list  charmingly  illustrates  one  side  of  H.  The  money  spent  on 
that  list  in  1S89  was  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  sura  demanded  by  the  whole  of  our  civil  service, 
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and  even  exceeded  the  complete  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  year  i860. 
Again,  the  way  in  which  the  States  are  paying  off  their  national  debt  sometimes  calls  down 
unpleasant  comparisons  with  ourselves.  But  a  portion  of  that  debt  was  created  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provide  opportunities  for  capitalists.  Even  now  the  payment  of  the  debt  is 
anticipated  at  extravagant  terms  for  precisely  the  same  reason  ;  and,  to  find  money  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  capitalists  in  this  fashion,  the  people  arc  taxed  to  the  very  last  extremity.  All 
this,  let  us  observe,  happens  in  a  land  which  begs  heaven  and  earth  to  remark  its  freedom, 
which  derides  the  more  orderly  progress  o£  the  unenlightened  Britisher,  and  believes  that 
wisdom  is  hardly  found  outside  the  United  States.  One  of  the  worst  features  alxmt  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  that  it  acknowledges  and  condones  some  of  the  evil  characteristics  of 
American  political  life.  The  artisan  who  is  invited  to  support  that  policy  can  hardly  do  better 
than  mark  the  personal  and  political  dishonor,  the  moral  chaos,  aud  the  commercial  peril  into 
which  such  methods  have  already  driven  the  United  States. 

TRADE  AND  THE  LABOR  MARKET. 

The  state  of  the  labor  market  is  so  closely  allied  with  trade  matters  in 
general  that  a  report  on  the  subject  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here.    It  is  as  follows : 

WORK  INTERRUPTED. 

It  is  not  possible  this  month,  in  presenting  any  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  skilled  labor 
market,  to  assume  for  a  moment  that  they  contain  any  adequate  representation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  general  labor  interest  of  the  Kingdom.  In  an  ordinary  way  it  may  generally  be 
taken  for  granted  that,  when  all  the  skilled  trades  sending  in  returns  to  the  board  of  trade  are 
prosperous,  the  same  will  hold  good  of  the  general  industries  of  the  nation.  This  month, 
however,  special  circumstances  prevent  any  such  assumption.  This  is  the  month  when,  even 
in  respect  to  indoor  trades,  which  may  be  carried  on  without  regard  to  the  weather,  many 
special  causes  of  want  of  work  combine  to  throw  men  tem|X)rarily  out  of  employment.  Of 
these,  holiday  suspensions  form  an  important  element  even  in  the  best  of  times.  Now,  how- 
ever, in  addition,  we  have  bad  6  weeks  of  weather  so  severe  that  even  indoor  industries  are 
being  considerably  affected  by  the  stoppage  of  their  supplies  of  raw  material,  the  means  of 
transj>ort  being  interrupted.  But  it  is  in  the  building  trades  and  other  outside  occupations  in 
which  this  prolonged  severity  of  the  weather  has  been  most  keenly  felt,  and  in  these  a  vast 
amount  of  unskilled  lalxjr  is  concerned  of  which  no  account  can  be  definitely  taken,  as  no  re- 
turns can  be  supplied  in  respect  to  it.  Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  great  numbers  of  men 
thus  out  of  work  and  unprovided  for  by  trade  unions  or  other  agencies  of  self-help  would  be 
vain,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  available  material  likely  to  form  a  reliable  basis  for  such  a  spec- 
ulation. It  is  therefore  to  be  understood  that  this  memorandum  refers  only  to  the  compara- 
tively limited  number  of  skilled  trades  which  keep  account  of  the  monthly  number  of  their 
out  of- work  members  and  make  returns  of  the  same  to  the  board  of  trade. 

STRIKES. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  fortunately  shows  no  tendency  to  increase,  although  the  great 
railway  strikes  in  Scotland  affect,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  very  large  number  of  workers. 
The  total  of  strikes  noted  during  the  past  month  was  sixty,  one  less  than  in  the  previous 
month,  but  a  considerable  decrease  oti  the  numbers  of  some  previous  months.  Of  these,  fif- 
teen were  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  these  resulted  chiefly  from  a  difficulty  of  settling  the  details 
in  individual  cases  and  the  general  advance  of  5  per  cent,  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  organi- 
zations of  the  operatives.  There  were  six  in  the  tin  plate  trade  and  five  each  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  engineering,  coal,  and  woolen  trades;  in  dock  labor  there  were  four,  the  remainder  be- 
ing distributed  among  miscellaneous  trades. 
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DECREASED  EMPLOYMENT. 

Twenty-two  trade  unions  of  skilled  operatives  have  sent  in  returns  as  to  the  state  of  their 
respective  industries.  A  few  show  a  slight  improvement,  but  the  majority  show  a  marked 
falling  off,  consequent  on  the  causes  already  referred  to.  The  total  membership  of  these  socie- 
ties is  stated  at  239,960,  and  of  these  7,302  are  returned  as  unemployed.  This  is  a  propor- 
tion of  3.05  per  cent.,  as  against  2.04  per  cent,  in  the  month  preceding.  As  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  previous  years,  it  may  be  said  that  in  January,  1 890,  the  percentage 
of  men  out  of  work  in  these  trades  was  1.7;  in  January,  1889,  3.3 ;  January,  188S,  6.9;  and 
in  January,  1887,  8.7.  The  trades  showing  most  improvement  are  the  cotton  spinning  and  ship- 
building trades,  the  proportion  of  those  out  of  work  in  the  last-named  industry  having  im- 
proved during  the  month  from  5.76  per  cent  to  4.27  per  cent.  Most  of  the  other  trades  show 
worse  results,  but  in  no  case  can  the  change  be  pronounced  serious  when  all  things  are  con- 
sidered. In  the  building  trades,  in  many  districts,  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  stoppage 
of  work  from  severe  weather. 

THE  HUDDERSFIF.LD  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Unlike  commercial  bodies  in  other  English  cities  where  the  local  indus- 
tries are  affected  by  the  tariff  bill,  the  Huddersfield  Board  of  Trade  main- 
tained a  dignified  attitude  towards  the  United  States.  It  waited  until  the 
year  1890  was  well  laid  away,  when  the  issue  had  been  squarely  made  up  and 
the  result  plainly  before  them,  and  then  had  its  say.  It  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  the  noisy  ways  of  Bradford  and  Sheffield,  preferring  to  operate  on  a  line 
of  its  own,  without  committing  itself  in  manifestoes  and  resolutions  that 
might  be  all  useless,  if  not  injurious.  When  the  time  for  the  annual  dinner 
was  at  hand,  the  members  met,  had  their  say  about  trade  and  the  tariff  in  an 
easy,  old-fashioned,  sensible  way,  and  then  promptly  adjourned  to  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  festive  board.  It  is  said  this  body  is  not  given 
to  frequent  violent  moves,  but  that  when  it  does  make  one— at  the  end  of 
the  year,  for  example,  in  presence  of  a  good  dinner — something  is  heard  to 
drop.  The  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Sykes,  is  a  large  manufacturer  and  a  very 
intelligent  and  clever  gentleman.  He  is  capable  of  discussing  the  tariff  in  a 
sensible,  manly  way,  and  equally  capable  of  viewing  its  effect  here  with  a  com- 
plaisance that  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  displayed  in  Bradford 
and  Sheffield. 

WILLIAM  P.  SMYTH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Huddersfield,  January,  i8gr. 


MEXICAN  ORE  SHIPMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH.  OF  NOG  ALES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report  of  ores  passing  this  con- 
sulate during  the  year  1890,  showing  the  amount  and  value  for  each  month 
in  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  month  in  which  the  new  tariff  bill  be- 
came a  law  (October)  was  in  amount  the  third  largest  and  in  value  the  second 
largest  of  the  year.    Usually  during  the  month  of  June  those  interested  in 
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mining  aim  to  clean  up  everything  for  the  year,  which  accounts  for  that 
month  being  the  largest.  The  months  of  July  and  August  are  usually  quite 
small,  as  the  feed  for  freight  animals  is  very  short,  and  consequently  shipping 
is  almost  suspended.  As  a  general  thing,  the  ore  is  shipped  from  the  mines 
to  the  railroad  on  pack  mules,  the  distances  ranging  from  15  to  100  miles. 

About  4  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  these  ores  was  for  lead  and  copper  con- 
tained therein,  the  balance  being  gold  and  silver,  chiefly  the  latter. 

Quite  extensive  arrangements  are  being  made  for  large  shipments  of  ores 
during  this  year,  and  it  is  presumed  they  will  more  than  double  those  of 
1890.  Shippers  have  made  considerable  complaint  to  me  of  what  they  con- 
sider exorbitant  charges  for  sampling  and  assaying  and  the  taking  of  excessive 
samples  by  the  United  States  authorities.  It  would  seem  that  this  matter 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  to  be  taken  as  samples  to  the 
actual  necessities,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  ores  last  year  was 
upwards  of  $219  per  ton. 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  ores  passing  Nogales  consulate  from  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, during  the  yedr  enaed  December  jj,  iSqo. 


Months. 


••••• 


February. 
March.... 


Total. 


•■••••••••••••••••••••a* ■■•••*! 


April. 

May 

June. 


................. 


..         .    ..................  ••••••••••••••• •••••••■•••■•> 


Total. 


••••  ••■•••••■»•••••■•••■■•••••••••••••••••••■•■•••••••••••■••••••■  


J"'y  

August 


September .. 
Total 


..•••••■•■•■■<•••••• •••■•••■•••••••••■••••••••••■•••••■••■•«••••••••••■•••••» 

>•••*••••••••••••■•••■••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••■• ■•>•*••*■•■••••*••■■•■»■•••••• 

•  ••••■•••-••••■•■•••••••••••■a  »••■■••  •••  •••■••••••••••••••■••••>•■•  


October. 
November, 
DcLcmber 


• •••••••••••«••••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••• •*••••■••■•• 

*••■••*«••••• •••••• ••••>••■••■•••••••••• •••••••• 


Total  


■••■•■•■■••>■•••>••*••■•■ ••■••••••■••*••■■•••••■•••••••■•■••••■■ •■•«•••••••••••• 
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Quantity. 

Invoice 
value. 

Pounds. 

836. ««5 
771,000 

889,800 

^7.637 
87.796 
88, 492 

496.9*5 

363.995 

«. 359. 573 
770,000 

118,880 
70,096 
•59.899 

3.439.337 

348.875 

616,769 
155,000 
•  .037, 652 

60,375 
23,283 
"3.453 

1. 799. 421 



306,011 

t»x9S»7°o 
768.340 
974.770 

»49.588 
90,782 
110,384 

3.938,810 

350.754 

'0.674.519 

•»,»«9.565 

•The  average  value  was  10.9556  cents  per  pound. 


DELOS  H.  SMITH, 

Consul. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Nogaies,  January  gt  i8gi. 
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ITALIAN  EMIGRATION. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL-GENERAL  WOOD,  OF  ROMS. 

From  an  official  statement  giving  the  result  of  Italian  emigration  during 
the  6  months  ended  July  30,  1890,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  emi- 
grants was  138,423,  an  increase  of  14,638  over  the  first  6  months  of  1889. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  various 
districts  of  the  Kingdom : 

Table  showing  the  emigration  from  Italy  during  the  period  of  1889-' 00. 


Ligum. 


la>mb.irdy. 
Venetta. 


Tuscany 
Marches . 
Cmbria... 

Latium  (Rome)  

Abruuo  and  Molisc.. 


Calabria  

Sicily  

Sardinia... 


Total  


Six  mtnlhs  ended  June  30, 1889. 


Permanent. 

4.603 

a. 037 
5,811 
10,604 

1.966 
1,206 
96 
16 

4.033 
6,237 

54» 
3.374 
5.66i 
8, 315 


Temporary. 


8)463 

338 
7.575 
49,330 
1,822 
1.836 
III 
9 
4 
166 

565 
643 


*• •■•>•■•■■••••••■ 


Tota!. 


51,110 


4» 

7*.675 


•3.091 
a.  375 
•3.386 
59,934 
4,475 
3.8oa 

»,3a7 
35 
20 

4,i99 

(>,  -  ' ' 
1,190 

3. 374 
5.670 
4.063 
4» 


Six  month*  ended  June  30,1890. 


5.8oo 

»,043 
5.878 
a,  103 

•.174 

a,*75 
602 
»i6 
15 
6,708 
«4,5io 
604 

4,995 
7,030 
a. 494 


"3.7S5 


Temporary 


8,833 
299 
8,049 
56.i5« 
1.334 
1,888 

85 
36 

\2 

757 
1,023 
1,013 


43° 
»,979 
6a 


56,567 


81,856 


Total. 


14,728 
a,  34a 
»3,9*7 
58,»54 
3,4 
4.162 
687 
952 

»r 
7.465 
•5.563 
1,617 

4.995 
7.460 

4,473 
62 


138,123 


Difference  in  1890. 


Permanent. 


Pitdrnont  

I.iguria_  , 

Lombardy. 
Venetia  


................................... 


Marches... 

Umbria  

Latium  (Rome) 


■  •••••* •••••• ■■ 


Campania 


Calabria 

 -  


............................ 


■•■■■*•■■•••■. 


Total  

 _ 


—  


+  1,387 
+  6 
+  67 
+8,501 

+  •.479 
+  309 
+  604 
+  190 
+  1 
+3.675 
+8.303 
+  56 
+  «,6ai 
+  1.369 
+  159 


Temporary. 


Toul. 


+  350 

-  39 
+  474 
+6,821 

-  588 
+  53 

-  36 


+ 

+ 

+ 


■7 
8 

591 
458 
371 


+  5.457 


+  4»» 
+  351 


+9,«8« 


+  1.637 

-  33 
+  S4« 

-  1,680 

-  3,067 
+  36« 

-  640 
+  317 

+  7 

+  3.366 

+  8.761 

+  437 

+  l.fcl 


+ 
+ 


45" 


+  M.638 
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Table  showing  number  of  emigrants  in  each  year  ended  December  j/tfrom  1876  to  i88g, 

inclusive. 


mm 

Year. 

Permanent. 

Teuiporary. 

ToUl. 

19,75$ 

89,015 

*o8» 776 

"•087 

78,136 

99.213 

«8,535 
40,824 

77.733 
79.  «>7 

96,  ,63 
119,831 

>879  -  

tRS«-> 

37,934 
41,607 

81,967 
94.  --5 

119,901 
13s. 812 

,Oa, 

' 88^  •*••••••*•••••«•■••••••••••••••••••• •••••• ••••■••••■•••••••••■••••■•••••••••■•*•••••••••••••• 

65.748 

95,8i4 

161 , 56a 

1883**  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••••*• 

68,416 

100,68s 

169, 101 

^884  *»•»•»»«  **«  *•••**••••••».>• 

58.049 

88.968 

147.017 

*"5  1111  i-ti-iiiiiiiiniiiilililiilililittimiiiMliiiliimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iM«m 

77.o99 

80,164 

»57.»93 

85.355 

8». 474 

167,829 

1887  »*»«  ««w<m»M  • 

"7.748 

87.9'7 

"5.665 

1  8b8  ,  .Mt«.w«MWimtMIWlM«llim«»MHIiiitniM»*tM««*MMii..w  

•95.993 

94.743 

290,736 

1 8&9>**          •••••••  •••••••  •■••••••••■■•••••>•••••••••••«•••••••«•••>••«•••••••«•••• 

"3.093 

»°5.3»9 

218,412 

CHARLES  M.  WOOD, 

Vice-  Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rome,  October  20,  i8go. 


MEXICAN  ORE  SHIPMENTS  TO  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FECHET,  OF  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  there  were  shipped  from 
this  port  on  December  19,  under  consular  seals  and  manifests,  in  bond  in 
transit  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  shipment  to  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, seven  cars  of  silver  lead  raw  ores,  aggregating  115,738  tons  and  $19,- 
380.27  in  value. 

This  ore  averaged,  as  per  manifests,  174.49  ounces  of  silver  and  only  3 
per  cent,  of  lead  per  ton.  The  duty  under  United  States  tariff  laws  on  the 
6,944  pounds  of  metallic  lead  contained  in  the  entire  tonnage  would  have 
been,  at  iy2  cents  per  pound,  only  $104.16,  or  less  than  $1  per  ton.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  shipment  of  raw  ores  was  not  made  to  Germany 
by  reason  of  the  duty  under  our  tariff.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  to  purchase  raw  ores  in  Mexico 
and  ship  to  Hamburg  for  reduction,  and  this  is  the  initial  shipment. 

Through  rates  on  ores  to  Hamburg  are  $14.80  per  ton  from  Mapimi 
station  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  in  the  State  of  Durango.  The  route 
is  all  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  from  thence  by  steamers. 

From  the  same  point  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  rates  are  $11.60  per  ton,  or, 
adding  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  ton  for  3  per  cent,  of  lead  had  this  shipment 
gone  to  Kansas  City,  we  have  $12.50  per  ton  as  compared  with  $14.80  to 
Hamburg. 

These  figures  are  so  very  much  in  favor  of  shipments  to  the  United  States 
that  it  is  plain  we  must  search  outside  of  the  United  States  tariff  laws  to  dis- 
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cover  why  ores  should  be  shipped  to  Germany  that  were  formerly  shipped  to 
the  United  States  for  reduction. 

This  cause,  as  definitely  as  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  one  assigned  by 
the  shippers,  is  the  prohibition  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  against  the  mixing  of  ores  from  different  mines  to  form  one  lot  for 
shipment  and  export. 

Ores  found  to  be  mixtures  pay  a  duty  of  i}£  cents  per  pound,  or  £30  per 
ton.  Ore  buyers  claim  such  a  restriction  is  prohibitive  on  the  output  of 
small  mines  that  must  be  aggregated  to  make  up  a  shipment. 

As  this  is  the  first  shipment  by  rail  routes  to  the  United  States  of  crude 
ores  from  Mexico  to  Europe,  passing  through  the  United  States  in  bond,  it 
has  seemed  of  sufficient  commercial  importance  to  report  in  detail  to  the 
Department. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Piedras  Negras,  December  24,  i8go. 


OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  BAHIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURKE. 

There  are  some  branches  of  manufactured  goods  imported  to  this  city, 
chiefly  from  Europe,  that  our  manufacturers  might  seek  to  obtain,  might 
push  for,  and,  if  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  that  is,  the 
European,  secure  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  the  principal  ones:  Umbrellas  and  parasols  are  used  by 
rich  and  poor  in  sun  and  rain,  all  imported  ;  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  fine  shoes, 
imported.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  for  household  use  and  wear  constitute 
a  very  large  share  of  the  importations.  Crockery,  glassware,  lamps,  hard- 
ware, perfumes,  silks,  fancy  dressgoods,  and  gentlemen's  furnishing  goods 
are  in  demand  at  all  times.  In  these  articles  there  is  a  large  field  for  our 
manufacturers.  European  manufacturers  of  these  articles  have  the  field  now. 
In  canned  fruits  and  meats  there  is  a  chance  for  our  manufacturers  to  develop 
a  business  also.  These  are  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  trade  now  going 
to  Europe  that  we  ought  to  have. 

I  will  make  a  list  of  the  principal  dealers  in  these  different  lines  of  trade 
and  forward  to  some  New  York  journal  of  export,  that  our  manufacturers  may 
know  with  whom  to  correspond  if  they  wish. 

DAVID  N.  BURKE, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bahia,  November  2f,  i8go. 
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RAILWAY   EXTENSION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOLLJS,  OF  CAPE  TOWN. 

December,  1890,  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  South  Africa  for 
three  important  railway  extensions,  either  of  which  5  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  on  its  completion  sufficient  ground  for  complacent  gratu- 
lation. 

These  three  important  extensions  comprise  the  completion  of  the  lines 
from  Simon's  Town  to  Cape  Town,  by  means  of  which  the  naval  station  ol 
Cape  Colony  is  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  capital,  augmenting 
the  strength  of  the  defenses  of  the  colony  to  no  small  degree.  This  line  is 
22  miles  in  length  and  passes  through  several  beautiful  suburban  towns  which 
line  its  whole  length. 

The  next  important  extension  is  that  of  the  main  line  (the  northern)  into 
the  interior,  which  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  terminated  at  Kimberley,  the 
center  of  the  famous  diamond  region,  647  miles  from  Caj>e  Town,  now  has 
been  opened  to  Vryburg,  126  miles  distant  from  Kimberley,  and  is  being 
pushed  with  diligence  to  Mafeking,  a  further  distance  of  100  miles.  By  this 
extension  the  time  occupied  by  coach  in  going  to  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Transvaal,  i.  e.,  Johannesburg,  has  been  reduced  from  54  hours  (from  Kim- 
berley to  Johannesburg)  to  32  hours  (from  Vryburg  to  Johannesburg). 

The  advent  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  has  been  the  controlling 
force  in  bringing  about  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  important  enter- 
prise. The  character  and  scope  of  this  gigantic  corporation  has  become  so 
world  renowned  that  I  need  say  nothing  of  its  realty,  except  to  say  in  general 
terms  that  it  has  taken  possession  of  all  the  British  territory  between  the  Ger- 
man territory  in  the  north  and  the  Portuguese  territory  in  the  east,  and  from 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  Zambesi,  an  empire  within  an 
empire. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
sagacity,  clear  insight,  and  far-reaching  vision,  this  company,  guarded  by 
its  own  troops,  has  recently  carried  its  line  of  roadway  to  Mount  Hampden, 
800  miles  from  its  former  outpost,  Mafeking,  at  which  station  a  strong  forti- 
fication has  been  erected,  called  Fort  Salisbury,  with  other  fortifications  at 
intervals  on  the  line  of  march,  which  closely  follows  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Matebeland  territory,  the  home  of  the  famous  chief  Lobengula. 

This  railway,  following  the  road  thus  outlined,  is  being  built  by  the  com- 
pany to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony,  at  least  that 
portion  through  Bechuanaland. 

From  personal  letters  I  have  received  from  American  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  together  with  the  reports  of  correspondents  of 
newspapers  and  the  reports  of  officials,  it  would  appear  that  the  new  territory 
thus  opened  is  very  rich  in  gold-bearing  reefs,  and  that  the  land  is  fertile  and 
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comparatively  well  wooded  and  watered  and  well  adapted  to  both  agricul- 
ture and  grazing,  and  with  a  generally  good  climate. 

My  previous  reports  have  shown  the  then  disinclination  of  the  people  of 
the  Transvaal  to  admit  of  the  extension  of  the  colonial  system  of  railways 
through  that  country.  By  the  opening  of  this  northern  railway  a  flank  move- 
ment, as  it  were,  was  consummated,  by  reason  of  which  all  objections  to  the 
former  course  were  rendered  untenable.  Thus  this  month  sees  the  opening 
of  the  colonial  system  from  Colesburg  to  Bloemfontein  (144  miles),  giving  an 
all-rail  route  from  the  latter  place  to  Port  Elizabeth  (450  miles)  and  also  to 
Cape  Town,  which  has  been  celebrated  this  week  with  every  evidence  ol 
unison  and  mutual  good  feeling. 

A  further  extension  from  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  Vaai 
River  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  colony,  and  the  Transvaal  Government  has 
also  agreed  to  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  the  gold  fields  of  Johannes- 
burg. A  brief  examination  of  the  map  will  show  what  an  immense  territory 
is  now  opened  up  north  of  the  Transvaal,  which  will  be  occupied  in  the  near 
future  by  those  who  will  understand  how  to  turn  to  advantage  the  riches 
nature  has  so  lavished  in  this  part  of  South  Africa. 

My  previous  report  will  show  that,  through  good  and  evil  report,  my  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  gold  fields  of  this  country  has  never  wavered ;  and  the 
time  will  speedily  arrive  when,  with  a  lessened  cost  of  reduction  of  gold- 
bearing  ore  and  economy  of  working  established,  the  mines  of  this  country 
will  not  only  be  profitable,  but  will  astonish  the  world  with  the  amounts  of 
their  outputs. 

Given  the  incorporation  of  Swazieland  by  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand  by 
the  colony  of  Natal,  and  other  features  which  now  cause  more  or  less  friction 
will  speedily  right  themselves,  and  the  onward  march  in  prosperity  of  the 
various  countries  will  be  assured. 

Following  will  be  found  the  memorandum  of  the  company,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  read  with  interest.  The  only  criticism  I  have  to  offer  is  on 
section  10 — flotation.  With  the  immense  field  of  operation  under  the 
dominion  of  the  company,  it  would  seem  that  the  terms  offered  to  prospect- 
ors are  not  sufficiently  generous.  Considering  the  large  number  of  mining 
companies  that  will  surely  be  established  in  the  territory — and  prospecting 
has  been  carried  far  enough  to  put  this  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt — it  would 
seem  as  if  the  tax  on  the  claim-holder  should  have  been  established  at  one- 
half  of  that  proposed. 

Besides  the  territory  already  mentioned  as  the  property  of  the  company, 
a  further  treaty  has  been  made  with  a  native  chief,  by  which  it  will  come 
into  possession  of  more  than  20,000  square  miles,  provided  the  treaty  arrange- 
ments between  England  and  Portugal  do  not  nullify  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  with  the  native  ruler. 

It  having  been  my  custom  to  distribute  among  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment railway  staff  the  various  magazines  and  papers  coming  to  the  con- 
sulate treating  of  railway  matters,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  conservative  as 
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this  colony  is  said  to  be  in  its  adoption  of  modern  ideas,  the  Government  has 
ordered  from  the  United  States  twenty  goods  (freight)  cars  and  two  loco- 
motives. Appreciating,  as  I  do,  very  highly  the  broad  views  of  manage- 
ment held  by  the  railway  staff,  I  have  no  doubt  the  excellence  of  our  cars 
will  meet  with  ready  appreciation. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  UPON  WHICH  PERSONS  ARE  PERMITTED  TO 
PROSPECT  FOR  MINERALS  AND  METALS  IN  MASHON ALAND. 

Prospecting  licenses. 

(1)  Any  person  may  takeout  a  license  on  binding  himself  in  writing  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  company  and  to  assist  in  the  defense  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  if  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  company,  such  license  to  bear  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  is. 

Right  of  prospecting  holders  to  peg  off  claims. 

(2)  Every  license-holder  is  free  to  peg  off  one  alluvial  claim  and  ten  quartz  reef  claims  in 
block.  When  the  claims  have  been  marked  off,  the  same  shall  be  registered,  and  the  license- 
holder  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  registration,  such  certificate  to  bear  a  stamp  of  the  value 
of  half  a  crown. 

Site  of  claim. 

(3)  Alluvial  claims  are  in  extent  150  by  150  feet.  Quartz  reef  claims  are  in  extent 
1 50  feet  in  the  direction  of  the  reef  and  400  feet  broad,  The  claim-holder  may  follow  the 
reef  in  all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  variations. 

Terms  on  which  quart*  reef  claims  may  be  held. 

(4)  Every  registered  quartz  reef  claim  is  to  be  held  by  the  prospector  on  joint  account  in 
equal  shares  with  the  company,  and  every  transfer,  hypothecation,  or  lien  of  his  interest  in  such 
claims  is  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  company. 

Registration  of  alluvial  claims. 

(5)  Certificates  of  registration  of  an  alluvial  claim  or  portion  of  a  claim  in  any  alluvial 
digging  are  to  be  covered  by  a  stamp  of  £1  for  each  month  for  which  such  claim  or  portion 
of  claim  is  registered,  payable  in  advance.  The  company,  however,  claims  no  rights  in  respect 
to  gold  won  from  alluvial  claims. 

Discoveries  of  alluvial  diggings. 

(6)  The  discoverer  of  an  alluvial  digging  distant  not  less  than  10  miles  from  any  known 
alluvial  digging  shall  have  the  right  to  peg  off  two  alluvial  claims  in  addition  to  his  other 

Work  to  be  done  on  claims. 

(7)  Every  digger  shall,  within  4  months  from  the  registration  of  the  block  of  claims,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  claim  license,  sink  upon  his  block  of  quartz  reef  claims  either  a 
shaft  of  a  depth  of  30  feet  in  the  reef  or  a  shaft  of  at  least  30  feet  outside  the  reef,  with 
a  crosscut  through  the  reef. 

Certificate  of  inspection. 

(8)  So  soon  as  the  claim-holder  has  done  the  required  amount  of  work  and  has  given 
evidence  that  he  has  oj>ened  up  a  payable  reef,  he  shall  receive  an  inspection  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  the  required  work  has  been  done,  such  certificate  to  bear  a  stamp  of  the  value 
of  151. 
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Payment  of  claim  license. 

(o)  Prior  to  flotation  the  claim-holder  shall  pay  no  license.  After  flotation  the  license 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  lox.  per  claim  per  month. 

Flotation. 

(10)  On  claims  ascertained  to  be  payable,  the  company  have  the  right  to  .float  them  into 
either  a  joint  stock  company  or  into  a  syndicate.  The  company  shall  therefore,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  either  make  a  pro]>osal  or  decline  to  do  so.  If  the  projx>sal  is  accepted  by 
the  claim-holder,  he  shall,  on  flotation,  be  entitled  to  half  the  vendor's  script  in  the  shares  of 
the  company  so  floated.  If  the  claim-holder  is  not  satisfied  with  the  company's  proixsals,  he 
has  the  right  within  I  year  to  prove  to  the  company  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  float  on  belter 
terms,  and  he  shall,  on  the  flotation  of  the  claims,  give  the  company  half  of  the  vendor's 
script 

^eSSinS  out  °f  additional  claims. 

(11)  Any  claim-holder  shall  be  at  liberty  to  peg  out  a  fresh  block  of  ten  claims — 

(a)  When  he  shall  have  given  notice  of  abandonment  of  his  existing  block  of  ten  claims. 
(/>)  When  he  has  received  his  inspection  certificate  from  the  mining  commissioner. 

Agre  cntcnt. 

(12)  An  agreement  binding  prospectors  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  company,  under  for- 
feiture of  rights,  is  to  be  signed  by  all  the  prospectors  either  at  Kimberley  or  Tuli. 

E.  RUTHERFOORD  HARRIS, 

Secretary. 

ITINERARY  OP  ROUTK. 


Ramousta  (telegraph  station)   80 

Palla  Camp  (telegraph  station),  junction  of  Notawa  and  Crocodile  Rivers   200 

Elebe,  on  the  Lostani  River   2 So 

Macloutsie  Camp  and  Post,  Macloutsie  River   320 

Tnli  Camp  and  Post,  Tuli  and  Shashi  Rivers   370 

Victoria  Camp  and  Post,  35  miles  north  of  Lundc  River   600 

Chester  Camp  and  Post,  near  Mount  Wedza   750 

Fort  Salisbury,  8  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Hampden   800 

GEORGE  F.  HOLUS. 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cape  Town,  December  24,  1890. 


ZURICH  FACTORY  OPERATIVES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CATLIN. 

An  interesting  insight  into  the  system  and  thoroughness  with  which  the 
laws  pertaining  to  hours  of  factory  labor  are  administered  here  is  furnished 
by  a  recently  published  statement  in  the  official  journal  of  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
showing  the  number  and  nature  of  permits  issued  for  working  overtime  dur- 
ing the  year  1890.  Seventy-nine  such  permits  were  issued  in  all,  two  of 
which,  however,  should  be  left  out  of  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  did 
not  apply  collectively  to  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mill  to  which  they  were 
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issued,  but  only  to  a  limited  number  of  carpenters  employed  on  Sundays  in 
laying  a  new  floor  in  one  of  the  workrooms. 

Of  the  other  seventy-seven  permits,  one  was  issued  in  January,  ten  in  Feb- 
ruary, ten  in  March,  six  in  April,  five  in  May,  three  in  June,  two  in  July,  ten 
in  August,  five  in  September,  five  in  October,  eleven  in  November,  and  nine 
in  December.  In  one  permit  three  separate  establishments  were  included, 
and  in  each  of  three  other  permits  two  establishments  belonging  to  the  same 
firm.  The  grounds  on  which  the  permits  were  issued  are  various.  Twenty- 
two  of  them  are  based  on  "heavy  orders,  short  delivery,  pressing  commands, 
behindhand  with  the  work,  etc."  In  eight  other  cases  the  ground  for  haste 
is  more  precisely  stated,  viz,  "military  supplies,  requirements  of  railroad 
traffic,  printing  time-tables,  a  bulletin  to  be  issued,  work  for  securing  the 
national  museum." 

Thirty-two  permits  had  to  be  issued  in  consequence  of  interruptions  of 
various  natures  in  the  factory  work;  ten  of  these,  for  instance,  were  owing 
to  "unforeseen  interruption  "  (probably  the  influenza  epidemic),  and  mostly 
in  cotton  mills,  four  were  on  account  of  construction  of  races,  six  for  want 
of  water,  nine  for  repairs  or  additions,  two  for  reorganization  of  work,  and 
one  for  no  precise  reason  stated. 

In  three  instances  the  permits  for  extra  working  hours  in  cotton  weaving 
and  spinning  mills  were  based  on  changes  in  the  market.  Unfortunately  for 
the  completeness  of  the  report,  it  does  not  state  by  how  much  the  seventy- 
nine  permits  in  question  augmented  during  the  year  the  aggregate  working 
time  of  all  the  operatives  in  the  canton,  both  collectively  and  per  capita. 
This  lack  does  not,  however,  affect  the  main  fact  that  factory  proprietors  are 
here  held  to  a  strict  accountability  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hours'  work 
daily  performed  by  each  and  every  one  of  their  employes. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  January  12,  i8gi. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMYTH,  OF  HUDDERSF1ELD. 

In  my  report  of  July  28  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the 
universal  interest  aroused  in  England  by  the  pan-American  agitation,  and 
cited  an  expression  of  opinion  by  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country 
on  the  ultimate  object  in  view  and  its  relative  bearing  on  British  trade.  I 
propose  now  to  show,  for  the  benefit  of  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers, that  there  is  good,  substantial  ground  for  the  interest  thus  excited, 
for  there  is  a  volume  of  trade  to  be  protected  of  immense  proportions. 

The  returns  for  the  year  1889,  giving  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
country,  have  only  recently  been  published  with  a  degree  of  completeness 
and  accuracy  that  enables  one  to  judge  results  correctly.    I  find,  on  exam- 
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ination  of  these  statistics,  that  the  various  countries  included  in  the  reciproc- 
ity scheme  imported  from  England  that  year  a  general  assortment  of  mer- 
chandise products,  etc.,  valued  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $236,323,366.  Let 
us  see  how  this  was  apportioned. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  exports  from  England  during  tSSg. 


Value. 

Countries. 

Value. 

Spain  and  possessions  (notably  Cuba). _ 

*»7.33»»9»3 
7.894.786 
5,088,667 
6,000,000 
4,000.000 
».353.°oo 
5,335,000 

C  hile. 

Brazil...,.,.  ••••■•*•■•••••••■•••• 

$15,  «50,«» 
33,000,000 
13,000,000 
53,000.000 
4^,000,000 

Central  America  .....  

United  States  of  Colombia  

Vcne  i  uela  

Peru   -  

a36.3»3.336 

British  North  America  is  included  on  the  ground  that  a  commercial 
union  with  these  countries  would  be  the  practical  application  of  the  reci- 
procity idea.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  exhibit  does  not 
by  any  means  represent  the  total  imports  of  the  countries  named.  It  is 
simply  a  statement  of  their  trade  in  approximate  values,  or  round  numbers, 
with  Great  Britain  alone.  Now  let  us  see  how  the  various  articles  of  British 
produce  and  manufacture  figure  in  this  statement,  and  let  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers  compare  notes: 


— 


Alkali  (chiefly  soda) 
Apparel  (ready  made)-. 

it  ion,  etc.. 
i  and  sacks  (empty) 

and  ale  M 

I  bread 


•••••• •••*■• 


•  ••••••••••••••  ••• 


Books,  printed  .. 
India  rubber 


»»».....•  A.. 


Ccmcnt.....MM«  •  •••m.h  •••• 

Chemicals  and  dyesluffs. .........  

Coal—  ~  ~  

Naphtha  and  similar  products  

Corn,  grain, and  1 
Cotton  yam- 


Cotton  manufactures : 
White  or  plain..... 
Printed,  etc. 
Lace, etc  





Hosiery  and  small  wares.. 


1  and  china  ware.. 
Furniture, cabinet, and  upholstery 

Herrings  and  other  fii h  

Glass  (plate, flint  .bottles, etc.)  

Haberdashery..  tm  --  

Hardware  and 

No. 


....................  ■ 


Value. 


17,500,000 
94,000,000 
8, 500,000 
3,  £00,000 
7,000,000 
9,800,000 
6, 300,000 
5,500,000 
9.750.000 
6,000,000 
13,700,000 

73.000.000 
6,000,000 
a, 000,000 

57,000,000 

l6o,OOOaOOO 

95,000,000 
9,000,000 
,.900.ooo 
13,000,000 
11,600,000 
11,300,000 
4,300,000 
8, 700,000 
5, 700,000 
11,000,000 
15,000,000 


Articles. 


WHMSM 


Hats  

Implements  and  tools  of  industry.... 
Leather : 

Tanned  and  unwrought  

Boots  

Linen  manufactures  

Jute  manufactures  (including  yarn).. 
Manures  (including  chemical  manures) 
Medicines,  drugs,  etc.. 
Oilseed. 

Painters'  colors  and  materials  

Paper  and  stationery  

Pickles,  vinegar, confectionery,  etc  

Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts   ■*••••••■ 

Soap  

Spirits.. 

Sugar  (refined)  

Steam-engines  

Machinery  not  steam-engines  

Other  iron  and  steam  manufactures 
(including  raw  material). 

Copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  etc  

Telegraph  wires  and  apparatus  

Silk  manufactures, yarn, etc  

Wool  (sheep  and  lambs')  

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn-  

Woolen  manufactures  


Value. 


$6,000,000 
6,300,000 

6,450,000 
8,900,000 
38,000,000 
16,000,000 

10,000,000 

4,500,000 
7,300,000 
7,650,000 

13,500,000 

6,500,000 
4, boo, 000 

3,  510,  OOO 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
19,000,000 
57,000.000 
145,000,000 

35,000,000 
5,000,000 

15,000,000 
4,850,000 

31,000,000 
106,000,000 
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The  foregoing  list  represents  the  various  articles  exported  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  all  countries  during  the  year  1889  and  their  gross  value. 
From  this  list  the  South  American  countries,  with  Spain  and  Canada,  have 
drawn  largely  for  their  supplies,  the  amount  being  represented  by  the  total 
already  given. 

There  are  very  few  items  in  the  exhibit  which  can  not  be  supplied  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  producers.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  founda- 
tion of  this  extensive  commerce  was  laid  at  a  time  when  our  native  industries 
were  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  the  great  contest  for  trade,  and  tnat  they 
were  unknown  or  completely  ignored  by  our  neighbors.  Now  that  they  are 
firmly  established,  it  is  only  necessary  to  convince  our  South  American  friends 
that  we  are  in  the  field  for  their  business.  A  glance  at  the  list  will  convince 
any  American  who  is  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ducing energies  of  the  country  that  we  arc  to-day  in  splendid  condition  to 
capture  our  full  share  of  this  valuable  trade.  Look  at  the  items  of  ready- 
made  clothing,  cotton  manufactures,  chemicals,  steam-engines,  machinery, 
raw  material,  copper,  brass,  lead,  zinc,  haberdashery,  hats,  boots,  manures, 
paper  and  stationery,  pickles,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  so  on,  from  the  alkalies 
down,  and  then  wonder  how  it  is  we  have  permitted  such  a  splendid  trade 
to  gravitate  from  our  shores  so  long. 

It  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  English  press  regards  with  serious 
apprehension  the  progress  of  a  movement  that  threatens  to  interfere  some- 
what with  the  trade  monopoly  in  South  America.  England  can  not  very  well 
afford  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  export  trade  in  the  face  of  returns  which 
show  the  balance  of  trade  largely  against  her  in  1888  and  1889.  1°  tne  for- 
mer year  her  imports  were  ^£387,635,743,  while  her  exports  amounted  to 
^297,885,236.  In  1889  her  imports  amounted  to  ^427,637,595,  while  her 
exports  were  ^314,705,741.  In  the  year  1888  we  see  the  balance  of  trade 
against  her  by  ^89,750,507,  or  a  fraction  over  $433,000,000.  In  1889, 
while  there  was  an  increase  of  over  $200,000,000  in  the  volume  of  business, 
the  balance  of  trade  against  her  had  crept  up  to  the»colossal  sum  of  ^112,- 
931,854*  or  nearly  $550,000,000. 

Of  all  the  countries  trading  with  England,  the  United  States  was  to  the 
front  in  1888  with  a  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor  of  ^38,551,805,  or  about 
$188,000,000.  In  1889  this  balance  was  increased  to  ^51,582,541,  or  a 
fraction  over  $254,000,000.  Of  all  the  European  nations  maintaining  ex- 
tensive trade  relations  with  England,  Germany  stands  out  in  a  sort  of  forlorn 
contrast  with  her  neighbors,  having  a  balance  of  trade  against  her  in  1888  of 
nearly  $6,000,000.  In  the  following  year  (1889)  the  balance  was  increased 
by  $14,000,000,  the  total  recorded  against  her  being  $20,000  000. 

France  comes  next  to  the  United  States,  having  increased  the  balance  of 
trade  in  her  favor  from  $73,000,000  in  1888  to  $118,000,001  in  1889. 

Russia  exported  to  England  in  1888  $131,000,000  worth  of  ner  products, 
while  she  took  in  exchange  only  $38,000,000  worth,  leaving  a  balance  in 
her  favor  of  $93,000,000.    The  following  year  the  balance  was  nearly  the 
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Holland  and  her  possessions  purchased  $70,000,000  less  than  she  sold  in 
the  English  markets  in  1888  and  about  $64,000,000  less  in  1889.  She  man- 
aged to  keep  the  balance  of  trade  well  on  her  side  both  years. 

The  imports  from  Belgium  in  1888  amounted  to  $78,000,000,  while  the 
English  exports  were  $65,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  on  the  Belgium  side  of 
$13,000,000.  In  1889  the  imports  from  the  same  source  were  $88,000,000, 
while  the  exports  to  Belgium  were  $68,000,000,  or  a  balance  on  the  Bel- 
gium side  again  of  $20,000,000. 

Political  economists  may  evolve  from  these  figures  conclusions  to  suit 
themselves.  The  proposition  is  self-evident  that  a  country  which  occupies 
the  foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  its  commercial  suprem- 
acy is  confronted  with  an  uphill  fight  to  maintain  that  supremacy  when  the 
balance  of  trade  is  piling  millions  on  top  of  millions  against  her  each  year. 
It  is  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  their  increasing  power,  and  unequaled  all-round  resources,  to  look 
to  the  logic  of  facts  and  be  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  future  possibilities. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  may  find  themselves  masters  of  the 
commercial  situation,  for  commercial  supremacy,  like  national  domination, 
is  liable  in  the  course  of  time  to  shift  its  base.  It  behooves  them,  therefore, 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  valuable  trade,  which  is  bent  on  slipping  away 
from  its  old  moorings  to  drift  into  currents  that  are  destined  to  convey  it  to 
closer  markets  and  more  friendly  shores. 

WILLIAM  P.  SMYTH, 

Commercial  Agent, 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Huddersfield,  January,  i8pi. 


THE  OCTROI  OF  ROUEN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 
TRAFFIC. 

The  last  month  of  the  year  1890,  as  the  preceding  months  of  that  year, 
indicated  an  important  increase  in  the  traffic  of  the  port  of  Rouen.  In  re- 
viewing the  total  of  entries  and  shipments  for  the  year  1890,  we  find  that  [,888 
ships,  carrying  1,375,451  tons  of  merchandise,  have  entered  the  port,  and  that 
237,651  tons  have  been  shipped,  making  a  total  of  1,613,102  tons. 

The  year  1889  gave  a  sum  total  of  1,309,399  tons  transported  on  1,349 
ships;  the  year  1888,  which  was  considered  exceptional,  gave  a  summary 
of  1,604,838  tons  conveyed  on  1,873  ships;  the  year  1878,  1,309,982 
tons  on  1,750  ships. 

The  imports  of  corn  and  wine,  in  anticipation  of  an  advance  of  tariff, 
caused  the  increase  in  1888.    In  1890  the  excess  was  due  to  coal. 
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THE  OCTROI. 

The  receipts  of  1890  amounted  to  3,673,500  francs,  against  3,680,000 
francs  in  1889,  a  diminution  of  7,400  francs. 

The  loss  was  22,300  francs  upon  weights  and  measures,  accounted  for  by 
the  extraordinary  importation  of  corn  in  1889  to  avoid  increased  duty  sub- 
sequently imposed;  upon  iron  for  building  purposes,  20,000  francs. 

The  excess  of  receipts  upon  coal  and  wood  for  fuel  was  10,000  francs  ; 
upon  straw,  4,500  francs.  Certain  building  materials  also  showed  an  in- 
creased consumption,  such  as  wood,  8,300  francs ;  cast  iron,  5,000  francs ; 
glass  and  slate,  5,000  francs. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rouen  consumed  16,717  hectolitres  of  alcohol  at  ioo°, 
about  707  hectolitres  more  than  in  1889.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  at- 
tention exclusively  to  this  beverage,  for  we  find  that  they  drank  15,000 
hectolitres  of  beer,  45>i4°  hectolitres  of  wine,  and  their  progress  in  this 
direction  deserves  notice  and  indicates  an  increase  of  2,450  hectolitres  of  beer 
and  1,500  hectolitres  of  wine ;  on  the  contrary,  they  drank  187,400  hectolitres 
less  of  cider,  but  this  was  due  to  the  light  crop  of  apples.  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  reason  for  this  thirst  of  last  year,  as  it  exceeded  that  of  the  years 
of  the  exposition  and  workmens'  convention,  when  large  crowds  were  at- 
tracted to  this  city.  As  the  best-informed  inhabitants  are  lost  in  conjecture, 
I  do  not  venture  to  mention  my  theory,  but  prefer  to  pass  from  this  to  a  drier 
subject. 

The  consumption  of  meat  was  less  than  during  the  last  year.  At  the 
cattle  market  121,000  head  were  sold,  in  place  of  133,000  in  1889,  and, 
what  would  more  clearly  indicate  the  actual  local  consumption,  the  numl>cr 
slaughtered  at  the  abattoir  (slaughter-house)  was  64,318,  in  place  of 
70,365  in  1889.  Tne  weight  of  meat  of  all  kinds  consumed  was  6,779,000 
kilogrammes,  against  7,218,000  kilogrammes  in  1889  and  7,830,000  kilo- 
grammes in  1888,  which  proves  clearly  that  their  capacity  for  food  is  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  their  ability  to  absorb  liquids. 

The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  game  has  been  proportionally  less. 

Butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  have  entered  in  the  proportion  of  1,957,000 
kilogrammes,  against  1,857,000  kilogrammes  in  1889,  a  gain  of  100,000 
kilogrammes. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  fish  for  1890  were  1,447,500  francs,  an  in- 
crease of  28,400  francs  over  1889. 

The  sale  of  vegetables  was  larger  than  usual,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  and  continuous  frost  which  has  prevailed,  they  have  passed  into  the 
category  of  luxuries  and  are  beyond  the  means  of  ordinary  persons. 

CHARLES  P.  WILLIAMS, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
JReucn,  January  21,  i8gi. 
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LINSEED  IN  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MERRILL,  OF  CALCUTTA. 

The  seed  obtained  from  the  cultivated  plant  Linum  usitatissimum  is  known 
as  linseed.  The  linseed  cultivated  in  India  up  to  altitudes  of  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea  is  oil  yielding. 

Experiments  extending  through  years  prove  that  the  climate  of  this 
country  is  not  as  favorable  as  that  of  Europe  for  the  production  of  the  best 
flax  fiber,  also  that  a  certain  apathy  or  dislike  of  change  among  the  peasantry 
will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  anything  but  the  seed.  Though 
much  has  been  been  done  by  the  Government  for  the  production  of  flax  and 
hopefulness  of  success  has  been  indulged,  the  result  has  not  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  efforts  put  forth  nor  with  the  hopes  entertained.  Jute  holds 
the  place  of  flax  in  popular  favor. 

Linseed  is  grown  on  all  the  different  classes  of  soils  comprised  between 
the  lighter  clay  and  sandy  loam.  It  does  not  do  as  well  in  stiff  clay  as  in 
light  sandy  soils,  but  thrives  on  the  heavy  black  cotton  soil  of  which  the  level 
plains  of  this  country  are  formed,  similar  to  the  land  in  southern  Louisiana 
were  there  in  this  Mississippi  delta  a  stronger  admixture  of  clay.  The  valley 
lands  receive  three  or  four  plowings  and  two  or  three  harrowings.  Linseed 
should  not  be  buried  deep;  otherwise  it  will  not  germinate  properly.  The 
seeds  are,  therefore,  not  plowed  in,  but  simply  covered  by  passing  a  drag  over 
the  field  once  or  twice.  It  can  be  sown  alone  or  with  wheat,  grain,  or 
mustard.  Sometimes  all  of  these  crops  are  grown  together.  When  sown 
with  such  a  crop  as  grain  or  wheat,  the  plan  adopted  is  this :  After  wheat  or 
grain  has  been  sown  the  land  is  plowed;  linseed  is  now  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  operation  is  finished  by  using  the  drag  or  ladder  twice. 

On  the  lighter  clay  land  the  method  for  growing  linseed  is  the  simplest 
imaginable.  As  soon  as  the  rice  field  has  become  sufficiently  dry,  linseed  is 
sown  broadcast  on  the  standing  rice.  The  rice  is  harvested  as  usual,  the  lin- 
seed being  left  to  be  reaped  about  the  last  of  March. 

In  some  districts  it  is  grown  on  land  which  is  under  water  during  the 
rains,  and  in  this  case  its  cultivation  is  of  the  roughest  possible  description, 
there  being  no  preparatory  plowing,  but  the  seed  being  simply  scattered  over 
the  ground  and  plowed  in.  Yet  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  land  must  be 
well  drained,  as  stagnant  water  is  very  injurious  to  the  crop.  When  linseed 
occupies  the  land  alone,  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  seed  is  used;  but,  when  it 
divides  the  soil  with  other  plants,  only  half  as  much  is  required. 

Among  the  varieties  of  linseed  there  are  two  important  kinds — the  white 
and  the  red — which  seem,  in  ordinary  nomenclature,  to  be  all-embracing.  A 
slight  preference  is  expressed  for  the  former,  as  it  is  said  to  yield  a  little  more 
cil  and  to  yield  it  more  easily  than  the  latter,  while  the  cake  is  softer  and 
sweeter  than  that  produced  from  the  red  seed. 
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It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  definite  informatioa  in  regard  to  the  actual 
area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  oHinseed,  owing  to  the  very  general  habit  of 
raising  it  as  a  mixed  crop.  If  intended  for  local  consumption,  it  is  frequently 
grown  along  with  mustard,  both  seeds  being  expressed  at  once  for  their  mixed 
oils.  It  is  often,  also,  grown  with  nonyielding  oil  crops  in  lines  through 
the  fields  or  in  broad  borders  around  the  edges.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  in  all  British  India  nearly  5,000,000  acres  are  now  occupied  by  the 
present  crop.  The  average  outturn  per  acre  from  year  to  year  is  from  250 
to  400  pounds,  though  in  a  few  districts,  such  as  Bustce  and  Goruckpoor, 
double  this  amount  is  claimed. 

The  arch  enemy  of  this  plant  is  rust,  from  which  it  always  suffers  in  damp 
seasons.  As  linseed  is  sown  in  October  and  harvested  in  February,  March, 
and  April,  it  will  not  do  at  this  early  date  to  make  estimates  in  regard  to  the 
coming  product.  It  can  be  safely  said,  however,  that  more  space  has  been 
given  to  it  this  year  than  last,  that  the  ground  was  in  good  order,  that  the 
seed  germinated  well,  that  the  weather  has  been  favorable,  that  the  crop  is 
growing  finely,  and  that  everything  promises  a  good  outturn. 

Pure  linseed  oil  has  not  an  extensive  demand  in  India,  there  being  prac- 
tically but  one  linseed  oil  mill  in  all  this  region.  The  oil  cake  does  not  seem 
to  be  appreciated  as  a  food  for  cattle;  consequently  almost  the  entire  pro- 
duction is  exported.  The  first  exportation  was  in  1832,  and  amounted  to  10 
bushels.  In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1861,  it  was  550,700  cwts.  ;*  in  1881, 
ended  as  above,  5,997,172  cwts.;  and  during  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1889,  8,461,374  cwts. 

The  subjoined  table  sets  forth  the  imports  into  the  chief  seaports  from 
the  interior  during  the  3  years  1 886-' 89. 

Exports  take  place  chiefly  in  the  quarter  ended  on  the  30th  of  June. 

The  United  Kingdom  receives  about  65  per  cent,  of  its  total  supplies  of 
linseed  from  India,  the  remainder  going  chiefly  from  Russia.  In  1851  the 
total  demand  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  only  630,471  cwts.,  whereas  in 
1889  India  alone  furnished  the  United  Kingdom  5,295,175  cwts. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1890,  the  exports  of  linseed  were  as 
follows : 


Conn  tries  ■ 

Quantity. 

Countries 

Quantity. 

United  Kingdom. ••••••«».. ......... 

Guts. 

4.34»,9°» 
9,000 

a54.<>33 
9*9,7*5 
a4.5«>3 
334,943 
328,743 
9,097 

Cwts. 
199, 109 
773.758 

»7,5»4 
11,166 
4*o 

7,146,896 

liclgiuni .................. .....  

France. ........ ...                « . .  

Hollsmd^.......*.... ............. 

I  t&ly  ■••.•■•.••■••■•*...........«....*...  

Oilier  countries....... ........ 

Total  .................. 

Of  the  above,  5,124,285  cwts.  were  exported  from  Bengal,  2,013,169 
cwts.  from  Bombay,  and  9,442  cwts.  from  Sindh. 

•  1  ewt.—ua  pounds. 
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During  the  8  months  beginning  April  i  and  ended  November  30,  1890, 
the  following  amount  oflinseed  was  exported : 


Countries. 

Quantity. 

Countries. 

Quantity. 

United  Kingdom, . 

Ctvtt. 
3,773,488 
225,009 
846,391 
588,630 
208,341 

United  States. .•■••••■•■••••.••«....«.««......■«.. 

1  otal  ......•.•»•••»•„••■•••••••.•••••••■■•■•. 

Cwts. 
618,750 

5,-»'*»694 

Holland-  

From  April  1  to  December  15,  1890,  the  shipment  from  Calcutta  to  the 
different  United  States  ports  was  as  follows:  New  York,  551,060  cwts.; 
San  Francisco,  65,394  cwts.  \  Philadelphia,  74»994  cwts. 

The  value  oflinseed  has  more  than  doubled  since  1840,  but  of  late  years 
the  price  has  varied  but  little. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  in  Calcutta  for  the  past  5  years  per 
maund*  of  82  pounds  : 


Year. 

January. 

July. 

r,.  a.  r. 

480 
480 

4  4o 
500 
4    14  0 

Rs.  A.  P. 
4  8  6 
470 

4  3  6 
560 

1889. ........................... ....•*..,■•••••»•...• ...•*•. ■..•••.•••••■»••••••■••■••••••.•••..•....■.■■•.  ••■ 

Norn. — Rs.  A.  P.  at  the  head  of  money  columns  signify  rupees,  annas,  and  pice;  12  pice  1  anna,  16 
annas =1  mpec=40.4  cents. 


In  preparing  the  above  report  I  have  been  kindly  given  access  to  the 
proof  sheets  of  Dr.  Watts'S  great  work  on  "  The  Economic  Products  of 
India." 

Table  sfunving  the  imports  of  linseed  by  rail  and  river  into  Bombay \  Karachi,  and  Calcutta 
during  the  3  years  /886~'87,  1887-' 88,  and  18SS-89. 


Into  Bombay. 

Into  Karachi. 

i886-'87. 

1887-88. 

i8S8-'89. 

i886-'87. 

i887-'88. 

i888-'89. 

Bombay  

Tom. 
35.»4o 

MMMMMWH 

Ton*. 
25,328 

•••••»••«■•••« • 

Tom. 
'7.738 

Ton*. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

fid W                          m,g,  |t>t>i +•                    •  •  •  99 •••• 

44 

5 

fic0£&l  •*••#•#•••••**•>••••••••••.••••••  ■••■•*•••••••••••* 

Northwest  Province!  andOudh  

C^cntral  Pro vi  11 1  c  s  

■■*■*•••■••■■>• 

35.7^9 
*.5a5 
39,008 

33.«o« 
«5.787 
9.346 

■■■■•■•••>••■*■ 

11,372 
102 

33 
16,264 

»49 

'7.738 
•3.681 

•8,397 
10,161 

a 

53 
60 

61 

34 

•4,036 
•8,546 
22,402 

>°.3°9 



Total  

•79,776 

122,095 

134,161 

105 

36 

1.8 

•There  are  two  sets  of  weights  in  Calcutta,  viz,  the  factory  and  the  bazaar.  The  factory  maund  is  equal 
to  74.667  pounds  ;  the  bazaar  maund,  the  weight  used  by  the  consul-general,  is  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
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Table  showing  the  imports  of  linseed  by  rail  and  river  into  Bombay,  etc.— Continued- 


Provinces  whence  imported. 

Into  Calcutta. 

Total. 

j8S6-'87. 

i887-'88. 

«888-'89. 

i886-'87. 

i88t-'88. 

i888-'89. 

Tom*. 

Tout. 

Tont. 

Tont. 
35, 940 
44 

820,755 
96,36a 
1.586 

39.  MI 

33,73° 
95,787 
*°»949 

Tons. 
35,338 

Tont. 
97.738 
5 

»99.»3* 
91,015 
461 
97.876 
94,368 

98,397 

»9,479 

J«s  ]  ||  fill  iiiimiiiiii  iMilllllimMMIM<MMIM*Mllllim 

199,098 
74.698 
a  S3 
.38 
587 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh..  

Raj  pu  tana  and  Central  India  

••••■*••••■•■■• 

320,755 
60.593 

■«•*•••••••■* a. 

"8.933 
59.576 
4» 

222 

9,754 

328,933 
70,950 
»77 
a4,a58 
31.300 
33,402 
12,326 

1,603 

9,017 

2,311 

Total...  ••■■•>•■■  

'83,793 

993,543 

277,o84  J  463,674 

4»5,674 

4»«.363 

SAMUEL  J.  MERRILL, 

Consul- General. 

m 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Calcutta,  January  7,  1890. 


GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  MACKEREL. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  HALL,  OF  CllARLOTTETOWN. 

There  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1890, 
through  this  consulate,  11,627  barrels  and  844  cases  (48  pounds  each)  of 
mackerel.  This  does  not  include  the  whole  amount  of  the  exports  of  this 
article,  as  many  small  lots,  in  value  under  $50,  passed  our  custom-houses 
without  a  certified  invoice,  and,  in  addition,  there  were  large  shipments  of 
cases  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  to  other  portions  of  the  Dominion. 

The  collectors  of  the  different  custom-houses  in  the  consulate  give  as 
their  exports  12,024  barrels  2>7°9  cases.  The  greater  part  of  these 
mackerel  was  of  the  best  quality,  say  No.  1  and  extra.  They  were  prin- 
cipally caught  with  hook  and  line.  Seines  and  vessels  are  not  used  to  any 
great  extent  here.  The  value  of  the  mackerel  may  be  estimated  at,  say, 
$200,000. 

The  catch  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  1891  will,  judging  from  the 
past  history  of  this  fish,  be  medium  and  small.  The  schools  from  which  the 
fish  have  been  drawn  during  the  last  3  years  will,  it  is  thought,  make  their 
appearance  here  again.  Those  spawned  in  1889  and  1890  will  take  their  place 
and  from  them  we  must  draw  our  principal  supplies,  and,  as  they  will  be  small, 
the  quality  of  necessity  must  be  inferior. 

J.  C.  HALL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

C/iarlottetown,  January  jr,  1801. 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  PIR/EUS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  Mc  DO  WALL. 
COMMERCE. 

Piraeus,  as  a  mercantile  city,  has  special  advantages  over  any  other  city 
in  Greece.  Its  splendid  harbor,  which  is  being  enlarged  and  deepened 
yearly  to  meet  the  wants  of  modern  steamships  of  increased  size;  its  position 
between  continental  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus ;  its  continuous  and  regu- 
lar communications,  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  all  the  markets  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  both  home  and  foreign;  its  proximity  to  the  capital 
(Athens);  and,  also,  its  being  the  starting  point  of  nearly  all  the  railways  yet 
working  in  the  country,  give  it  a  position  no  other  city  in  Greece  can  attain. 
To  the  above  advantages  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  the  industrial  cradle 
of  the  nation  and  the  greatest  industrial  center  in  the  Levant. 

Piraius  and  its  industries  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  hurried  withdrawal 
of  the  forced  paper  currency  in  1884,  which  caused  many  failures  and  left 
business  and  industries  almost  a  wreck.  But  for  the  stable  basis  on  which 
many  of  its  industries  were  founded,  they  must  inevitably  have  foundered  in 
those  trying  times.  And  now,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  manifest  that 
Piraeus  not  only  has  successfully  overcome  the  blow  it  received  in  1884,  but 
that  its  commerce  and  industries  are  increasing  rapidly,  as  from  the  follow- 
ing figures,  taken  from  Government  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  Piraeus 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  country  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  maritime 
importance: 

The  general  import  trade  of  Greece  amounted  in  1888  to  $24,877,000 
and  in  1889  to  $32,424,000,  and  the  general  export  trade  in  1888  to  $20,- 
628,000  and  in  1889  to  $23,195,000.  The  special  import  trade  amounted 
in  1888  to  $21,830,000  and  in  1889  to  $26,530,000.  The  special  export 
trade  amounted  in  1888  to  $19,130,000  and  in  1889  to  $21,555,000.  Of 
these  sums,  the  commerce  of  Piraeus  represents,  as  imports  on  the  general  trade 
return  for  1888,  $8,366,000;  Syra,  $4,365,000;  and  Patras,  $3,709,000. 
In  the  special  trade  returns  the  imports  into  Piraeus  were  $7,603,000;  into 
Syra,  $3,637,000;  and  into  Patras,  $3,418,000. 

In  the  export  trade  Patras  comes  first  of  the  above-named  ports,  having 
exported  in  1888  values  in  general  trade  amounting  to  $3,267,000;  Syra 
second,  with  $1,093,000;  and  Piraeus  third,  with  $421,000. 

In  the  general  trade  imports  of  1889  Piraeus  leads  with  the  sum  of  $12,- 
708,000,  Syra  follows  with  the  sum  of  $4,244,000,  and  Patras  with  the 
sum  of  $4,125,000.  In  the  special  trade  imports  of  1889  Piraeus  has  $10,- 
297,000;  Patras,  $3,610,000;  and  Syra,  $3,142,000.  In  the  general  trade 
exports  of  1889  Patras  has  $4,300,000;  Piraeus,  $1,640,000;  and  Syra, 
$i,i33,ooc* 

From  t&e  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Patras  holds  the  first  place 
in  export  trade,  but  in  imported  values,  both  as  regards  the  general  and  spe- 
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cial  trade,  she  falls  far  short  of  Piraeus  and  very  much  more  than  Piraeus  is 
below  her  in  export  trade. 

The  combined  import  and  export  trade  of  Greece  for  the  year  i883 
amounted  to  $45,506,000,  of  whichsum  Piraeus  represents  $8, 700,000;  Patras, 
$6,976,000;  and  Syra,  $5,459,000.  The  combined  imports  and  exports  of 
Greece  in  special  trade  for  1888  amounted  to  $40,940,000,  of  which  sum 
Piraeus  represents  $7,878,000;  Patras,  $6,626,589;  and  Syra,  $3,683,000. 

The  combined  import  and  export  trade  of  Greece  (general)  for  the  year 
1889  amounted  to  $55,420,000.  Of  this  sum,  Piraeus  represents  $14,350,000 ; 
Patras,  $8,425,000;  and  Syra,  $5,355,000.  Thecombined  imports  and  exports 
of  Greece  in  special  trade  for  1889  amounted  to  $48,086,000.  Of  this  sum, 
Piraeus  represents  $11,745,000;  Patras,  $7,800,000;  and  Syra,  $3,702,000. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  figures  that,  as  regards  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  the  country  under  the  general  trade  returns  for  1888,  Piraeus 
represents  about  one-fifth  of  the  total,  Patras  about  one-sixth,  and  Syra  about 
one-seventh;  and  from  the  special  trade  returns  for  the  same  year,  taking  the 
combined  import  and  export  trade,  Piraeus  represents  about  one-fifth,  Patras 
one-sixth,  and  Syra  one-tenth. 

From  the  returns  of  trade  for  1889  it  is  evident  that  Piraeus  is  improving 
on  the  position  above  shown  and  that  fully  one- fourth  of  the  total  import 
and  export  trade  combined  of  the  country  is  credited  to  her,  less  than  one- 
sixth  to  Patras,  and  to  Syra  one-twelfth.  In  other  words,  Piraeus  not  only 
leads  the  list,  but  is  equal  to  Patras  and  Syra  combined  in  the  returns  for 
1889,  which  fully  bears  out  my  opening  statements  as  to  her  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  mercantile  superiority  over  all  other  cities  in  Greece. 

INDUSTRIES. 

In  1884  the  young  industries  of  Piraeus  were  beginning  to  spread  out, 
when  they  had  a  sudden  and  severe  setback  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  forced 
paper  currency  and  a  return  to  gold  payments,  thereby  increasing  cost  of 
production,  contracting  credit,  and  almost  ruining  some  of  them.  A  return 
in  1885  to  the  forced  currency  of  paper  money  again  revived  the  struggling 
new-born  industries  and  saved  from  extinction  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
Piraeus,  viz,  that  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  which  at  that  period  was 
on  the  brink  of  destruction. 

Flour  mills. — Of  the  industries  of  Piraeus,  flour  milling  holds  the  first 
place  as  regards  value  of  output.  There  are  fourteen  steam  flour  mills  in 
Piraeus,  some  of  them  on  the  latest  roller  system,  employing  about  five  hun- 
dred hands,  and  yearly  grinding  grain  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  product  of  these  mills  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  one-tenth 
exported  to  Turkey.  The  wages  paid  in  this  trade  are:  For  stone  dressers 
and  millers,  $1.50;  for  other  laborers  and  odd  hands  (not  tradesmen),  aver- 
age, 50  cents  per  day.    The  working  day  is  12  hours. 

Cotton  mills. — Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  comes  next  in  importance  as 
to  value  of  output.    There  are  seven  such  factories,  employing  about  twenty- 
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five  hundred  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.  The  annual  value  of  the  produce 
of  these  mills  amounts  to  $i, 600,000,  two-thirds  of  which  is  consumed  in 
the  country  and  one-third  exported  to  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
mania.  The  cotton  used  is  about  half  native  grown  and  half  imported 
(Egyptian,  American,  and  Indian  in  about  equal  proportions).  The  hours 
of  labor  in  all  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  textile  industries  in  Greece  are 
the  same,  averaging  about  10  for  3  months  in  winter,  12  during  spring  and 
autumn,  and  13  during  the  summer  months.  The  average  rate  of  wages  for 
men  is  80  cents;  women,  45  cents ;  and  for  boys  and  girls,  10  to  15  cents, 
per  day  all  the  year  round. 

A  new  worsted-weaving  mill  commenced  operations  last  year.  It  em- 
ploys about  four  hundred  hands,  and  produces  values  amounting  to  £200,000 
per  annum.    Hours  and  wages  are  the  same  as  in  cotton  mills. 

Iron  works. — Engineering  and  iron-founding  come  next  in  importance. 
There  are  five  works  of  this  kind  of  considerable  magnitude,  employing,  on 
an  average,  seven  hundred  hands,  and  turning  out  values  amounting  to  $500,- 
000  yearly.  All  the  metals  used  in  these  works  are  imported  from  England, 
Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  The  hours  of  labor  are  10  a  day  all  the 
year  round.  The  wages  of  foremen,  who  are  all  foreigners,  are  $3  per  day; 
leading  hands  (natives),  $1.50  per  day;  ordinary  good  mechanics,  $1  per 
day;  and  laborers,  50  cents  per  day.  Many  apprentices  are  indentured  in 
this  trade,  serving  a  7  years'  apprenticeship,  during  the  first  2  years  of 
which  they  do  not  receive  payment  and  on  the  third  year  receive  5  cents 
per  day,  and  are  advanced  5  cents  per  day  yearly  till  the  end  of  their  appren- 
ticeship. The  greater  part  of  the  product  of  these  works  is  used  in  the 
country  and  includes  steam  engines  and  boilers,  flour  and  oil  mills  and  gear- 
ing for  the  same,  castings  and  general  ironwork  for  buildings,  bridges,  etc., 
and  general  repairs  to  steamships.  Two  of  these  works  have  commenced 
shipbuilding  on  a  small  scale,  having  built  several  small  steamers  of  100  to 
200  tons  burden. 

Distilleries. — There  are  two  distilleries  in  Piraeus  making  very  low-class 
spirit,  which  is  used  chiefly  to  fortify  weak  wines.  The  annual  product  is 
$200,000  in  value. 

Oil  and  soap  works. — Of  these  there  are  two  large  and  many  small  estab- 
lishments, with  a  combined  production  valued  at  $200,000  yearly. 

Macaroni  factories. — These  are  six  in  number.  The  yearly  value  of  their 
production  is  $160,000,  nineteen-twentieths  of  which  is  consumed  in  the 
country  and  one-twentieth  exported. 

Paper  manufactory. — There  is  only  one  paper  manufactory  in  Greece. 
Its  annual  production  is  $80,000,  which  is  all  used  in  the  country. 

Chair  factories.— -There  are  some  fifteen  of  these  in  Piraeus,  but  none  on 
a  large  scale.  They  manufacture  the  commonest  kinds  of  cane  and  rush 
bottomed  chairs.  The  value  of  the  annual  production  is  $70,000.  Wages 
in  this  branch  of  trade  are  very  low,  men  rarely  earning  over  45  cents,  and 
women  25  cents,  per  day  of  15  hours. 
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There  are  no  factory  laws  in  Greece,  neither  as  regards  hours  of  labor  nor 
the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed  in  factories.  It  is,  however,  a 
much-needed  law,  especially  in  the  cotton  and  textile  factories,  where  chil- 
dren of  9  years  of  age  of  both  sexes  are  kept  at  work  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer from  4:30  a.  m.  till  7:30  p.  m.,  with  only  1  hour's  interval  during  all 
that  time  for  meals  and  relaxation. 

Miscellaneous. — There  are  two  tanning  establishments,  whose  annual  pro- 
duction is  valued  at  $50,000.  Of  wire  nail  manufactories,  there  are  three, 
making  nails  from  imported  wire;  the  annual  value  of  the  output  is  $32,000. 
There  are  several  sawmills,  ice  factories,  manufactories  of  sweets,  brick  and 
tile  works,  furniture-making  works,  and  naphtha-distilling  works,  having  a 
combined  annual  output  of  1150,000. 

SHIPPING. 

There  entered  and  cleared  from  the  harbor  of  Piraeus  during  the  year 
1889  from  and  to  home  and  foreign  ports  7,000  vessels  in  all.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 1,129  were  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  being  887,251.  The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  port  of 
Piraeus  is  increasing  yearly.  The  ships  entering  and  leaving  Piraeus  harbor 
are :  Greek  sailing  vessels  and  the  steamships  of  the  three  Greek  companies 
(two  coasting,  and  one  running  steamers  to  the  Black  Sea  ports  and  interme- 
diate ports  to  Trieste),  the  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd's,  the  Italian  Florio- 
Rubattino  Company,  two  French  companies  (the  Messageries  Maritimes  and 
Fraissinet  Company),  the  Egyptian  Khedive  line,  a  Dutch  line,  a  Danish 
line,  one  German  line,  and  an  English  line  from  Liverpool,  all  having  regu- 
lar established  agencies  in  Piraeus.  At  present  ships  requiring  repairs  use 
the  Government  floating  dock  in  Salami's  Bay. 

Two  lines  of  railway  run  out  of  Piraeus.  At  present  I  merely  mention 
these,  as  I  purpose  reporting  at  an  early  date  on  the  railways  ot  Greece. 

A.  C.  McDOWALL, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Piratus,  January  igt  i8pi. 


Electricity  for  lighting  purposes.— The  consul-general  at  Melbourne,  un- 
der date  of  December  22,  1890,  requests,  for  the  information  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Melbourne,  such  reports  upon  the  transmission  of  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  economy  of  carrying  the  conductor  upon  poles  or  underground,  loss 
by  either  method,  and  possibilities  of  distance,  etc.,  as  they  would  profit  by 
the  experience  of  companies  or  corporations  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  water-power  13  miles  distant. 
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BRITISH  SHIPBUILDING  IN  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OP  CARDIFF. 

All  the  berths  of  all  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
fully  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  1890.  The  capacity  of  the  yards  for  turn- 
ing out  tonnage  was  greater  then  than  it  had  been  at  any  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  British  shipbuilding.  There  was  ground  for  believing  that  the 
tonnage  launched  during  1890  would,  perhaps,  exceed  the  output  of  any 
previous  year,  but  the  predictions  of  a  year  ago  have  not  been  verified ;  a 
slight  decline  rather  than  an  advance  has  taken  place. 

The  output  of  tonnage  in  1 889  aggregated  795  vessels  measuring  1,326,240 
tons,  against  874  vessels  measuring  1,276,127  tons  in  1890,  showing  a  fall- 
ing off  of  50,011  tons.  But,  although  all  the  berths  of  all  the  yards  were 
fully  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  fresh  orders  were  few  and  far 
between,  especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of 
production  was  daily  increasing  in  every  direction  and  department  to  an  ex- 
tent which  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  builders'  profits,  advanced  the 
price  of  cargo  tonnage,  and  discouraged  judicious  intending  buyers.  More- 
over, labor  troubles  were  threatening  everywhere,  strikes  ensuing  in  some 
instances,  while  anxiety  and  unsteadiness  pervaded  the  industry  during  the 
first  half  of  1890;  but  towards  midsummer  fresh  orders  again  came,  the 
berths  were  once  more  occupied,  and  the  yards  were  kept  well  employed 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 

Much  anxiety  has  been  caused,  and  undoubted  evil  has  supervened,  through 
the  perpetual  friction  between  employers  and  employed.  It  is  believed  by 
many,  including  the  present  writer,  that  perfect  and  permanent  organizations, 
recognized  on  both  sides,  are  the  only  safeguards  against  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, with  their  disastrous  effects  upon  trade,  their  crop  of  suffering  and 
privation  to  the  men  and  their  families,  and  the  evil  consequences  to  the 
education  and  future  career  of  workmen's  children.  Permanent  boards  of 
conciliation  will  bring  concord  and  far-reaching  blessings  in  their  train  j 
they  promise  more,  are  more  pregnant  with  future  good,  than  any  principle 
or  project  in  politics  or  economics  that  is  commanding  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  scientists  to-day. 

Although  1890  was  a  year  of  anxiety  and  frequent  disappointments  to 
ship  owners  and  builders,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  shipbuilding  years  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  showing  a  tonnage  launched  represented  by  874 
vessels  measuring  1,276,129  tons,  coming  within  50,011  tons  of  the  aggre- 
gate launched  in  1889  and  showing  an  advance  on  the  great  shipbuilding 
year  1883  of  26,129  tons.  The  years  1883  and  1889  indicate  the  full  sweep 
of  the  pendulum.  The  former  year  showed  a  tonnage  launched  of  1,250,000; 
then  commenced  the  downward  swing  and  in  3  years,  or  by  1886,  the  total 
annual  output  had  declined  to  less  than  500,000  tons,  or,  to  be  accurate,  to 
480,799  tons.    The  gradual  yearly  increase  set  in  with  nearly  100,000  tons 
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in  1887,  over  325,000  tons  in  1888,  and  4*5,553  tons  in  1889,  when  the 
total  output  reached  the  unprecedented  figures  of  1,326,240  tons.  As  it  was 
in  1883,  so  it  will  prove  to  have  been  in  1889 ;  the  tonnage  launched  during 
the  latter  year  will  mark  the  furthest  point  of  prosperity  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  shall  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come.  The  year  just  ended  already 
indicates  a  falling  off  of  50,011  tons  compared  with  1889,  an3  should  the 
annual  decline  of  1891  approach  500,000  tons  compared  with  1890  I  shall 
certainly  not  be  surprised.  The  downward  course  of  the  industry  will  be 
hastened  by  the  facts,  first,  that  freights  have  been  for  the  last  12  months, 
and  continue  to  be,  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
vast  amount  of  tonnage  is  already  laid  up  for  want  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment ;  second,  that  the  price  of  coal  and  shipbuilding  material  continue  as 
high  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  ;  third,  that  wages  all  round 
are  equal  to  the  rates  prevailing  in  January,  1890.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  shipbuilders  will  not,  during  the  next  few  months  at  all  events,  be  in  a 
position  to  make  tempting  offers  to  shipowners  in  the  way  of  low  prices,  while 
the  shipowners,  in  view  of  the  wretched  freights  prevailing  and  prospective, 
will  scarcely  feel  warranted  in  ordering  new  ships  without  some  extraor- 
dinary inducements  on  the  score  of  terms. 

Indeed,  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  decline  of  output  during 
the  current  year,  compared  even  with  1890,  will  prove  serious  to  shipbuild- 
ing and  auxiliary  industries,  as  well  as  to  a  large  army  of  artisans  and 
laborers. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  large  ships  in  speed  and  economy  of 
working  continues  to  influence  shipowners  in  that  direction,  and  the  average 
size  of  ships  has  advanced  to  a  substantial  extent  at  all  the  shipbuilding 
centers. 

If  British  shipowners  and  the  admiralty  were  loth  to  adopt  iron  instead 
of  wood  as  a  shipbuilding  material,  they  have  not  been  slow  in  recognizing 
the  superiority  of  steel  over  iron  for  the  hulls  of  ships,  and  during  the  year 
under  notice  no  less  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  tonnage  was 
built  of  steel,  the  remaining  3  per  cent,  representing  iron  ships  and  a  few 
small  wooden  vessels. 

The  advantage  of  the  triple-expansion  over  the  compound  engine  is  also 
generally  admitted,  and  the  triplex  type  is  all  but  universally  adopted. 
Engineers,  indeed,  are  already  complaining  that  shipowners  are  blind  to 
their  own  interests  in  declining  to  adopt  the  quadruple  engine.  Mr.  Wigham 
Richardson,  president  of  the  Northeast  Coast  Institute  of  Engineers  and 
Shipbuilders,  said  in  his  inaugural  address  that  "there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  a  great  economy  must  follow  the  adoption  of  four  cylinders,  and  that 
they  will  come  into  use  as  soon  as  they  can  be  arranged  without  undue  com- 
plication, with  a  ready  accessibility  of  parts,  and  without  any  great  increase 
of  weight  or  space;  and  I  may  say,  parenthetically,"  continued  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, "that  my  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  John  Tweedy,  claims  to  have 
fulfilled  all  these  conditions." 
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The  year  1S90  was  remarkable  for  the  loss  of  the  fine  steamers,  Dacca, 
Quetta,  Tasmania,  and  Hong  Kong  and  for  the  unique  disaster  to  the  City 
of  Paris.  To  this  list  must  be  added  the  name  of  the  ill-fated  Serpent. 
The  loss  of  life  attending  some  of  these  wrecks  and  the  immunity  from 
personal  injury  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Paris  disaster  confirm  the  views 
formerly  expressed  in  my  annual  reviews  of  the  wisdom  of  building  ocean 
passenger  steamers  in  numerous  water-tight  compartments  and  of  providing 
them  with  twin  screws.  Paddle-wheel  passenger  vessels  should  also  be  pro- 
vided with  twin  engines,  each  engine  working,  not  one,  but  two  cranks. 
Such  a  vessel  would  never  be  placed  in  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Paris 
found  herself  in  January,  1890,  when,  through  the  rupture  of  one  or  two 
paddle  arms  and  floats  of  one  wheel,  she  became  helpless  between  Dieppe  and 
Newhaven  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction  near  Cape  Gris-Nez. 

This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  life-saving  appliance  act  of  1888, 
an  act  only  recently  put  in  force,  but  one  which  marks  an  epoch  in  nautical 
history. 

For  the  first  time  in  naval  annals  Jack  is  provided  by  law  with  good  and 
well-found  boats,  with  life  belts,  one  for  each  man,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  buoys.  For  passengers  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  provisions  have 
been  made  to  save  life  in  case  of  wreck,  and  perhaps  little  more  can  be 
done  afloat,  except  to  make  the  vessel  herself  wreckproof.  The  serious 
questions  of  manning  and  of  securing  sober  crews  have  yet  to  be  considered. 

On  December  9  last  every  British  ship,  except  small  coasting  vessels  and 
pleasure  yachts,  came  under  the  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  free  board. 
Every  vessel  must  be  measured  and  marked  in  accordance  with  the  rules  to 
be  found  in  the  load  line  committee's  tables,  given  in  the  "  Shipping  World 
Year  Book;"  and  in  carrying  out  this  work  the  surveyors  belonging  to  the 
board  of  trade  and  to  Lloyd's  have  had  opportunities  of  discovering  struc- 
tural and  other  defects  in  steamers  and  sailing  ships  and  have  caused  the 
defects  to  be  remedied.  This  must  tend  to  give  increased  security  to  life 
and  property  afloat,  and  is  a  valuable  incident  in  the  operation  of  the  load 
line  act. 

There  are  prophets  who  declare  that  before  long  steam-boilers  and  steam- 
engines  will  pass  away;  that  their  place  will  be  taken  by  smaller  and  more 
powerful  motors  of  a  more  subtle  character.  This  may  come  to  pass;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  many  years  will  elapse  before  any  other  motor  than  the  steam- 
engine  will  propel  a  vessel  of  10,000  tons  burden  across  the  Atlantic  at  the 
speed  of  20  knots  an  hour. 

In  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms  minor  improvements  are  steadily  being 
carried  out.  Evaporators,  to  supply  fresh  water  to  the  boilers,  are  being 
fitted  to  nearly  all  ships  having  triple-expansion  engines,  and  great  attention 
is  being  paid  by  superintending  engineers  and  by  the  admiralty  engineers  to 
the  question  of  water-gauge  fittings.  So  many  fatal  accidents  have  recently 
occurred  in  boiler  rooms  through  false  water  levels  and  breaking  of  gauge 
glasses  that  everywhere  inquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the  best  means  of 
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preventing  similar  fatalities  in  future.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  the 
current  year  will  witness  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  a  means  to  reduce 
the  rolling  of  vessels  at  sea,  and  the  inventor  will  deserve  well  of  humanity 
who  shall  bring  into  use  a  reliable  and  efficient  method  to  reduce  a  vessel's 
rolling  without  lessening  her  initial  stability. 

The  Clyde  maintains  the  lead  with  the  largest  output  of  tonnage  of  any 
single  river  in  the  Kingdom.  It  has  an  aggregate  for  1890  of  349,936  tons, 
showing,  moreover,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  15,482  tons. 
But  when  the  Clyde  is  taken  as  a  district  and  compared  with  the  northeast 
coast,  the  latter  district  takes  the  first  position  by  nearly  two  to  one,  the 
exact  figures  being:  Northeast  coast,  341  vessels  measuring  676,183  tons; 
the  Clyde,  302  vessels  measuring  349,936  tons,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  northeast  coast  of  326,247  tons.  The  Clyde  continues  to  be  the 
premier  shipbuilding  river  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  quantity  of  tonnage 
launched,  but  also  in  the  character  and  variety  of  ships  built.  But  the 
Scottish  river  must  look  well  to  its  laurels,  for  the  rivers  of  the  northeast 
coast  and  Belfast  Loch  are  making  marvelous  strides  as  producers  of  mer- 
chant shipping  of  the  very  highest  class.  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff  are 
unsurpassed  in  this  regard.  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  partners,  Messrs. 
Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.,  Sir  Charles  Palmer  and  partners,  Messrs.  Wigham 
Riohardson  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Swan  &  Hunter,  on  the  Tyne ;  Messrs.  Rol>ert 
Thompson  &  Sons,  of  Sunderland;  Messrs.  Edward  Withy  &  Co.,  Hartle- 
pool, as  well  as  several  enterprising  and  accomplished  firms  on  the  Tyne, 
Wear,  and  Tees,  are  determined  to  take  advantage  of  their  superior  position 
and,  if  possible,  wrest  from  the  Clyde  its  banner. 

The  Clyde  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  achievements  last  year,  not  only 
in  having  advanced  on  the  output  of  1889,  but  also  upon  once  more  winning 
the  blue  ribbon  for  one  of  its  firms.  Last  year  the  great  Jarrow  firm  of  Sir 
Charles  Palmer  and  partners  showed  the  largest  output  of  tonnage  by  any 
single  firm,  with  a  total  of  64,669  tons.  The  year  previous  Messrs.  William 
Gray  &  Co.,  of  Hartlepool,  took  the  highest  position  among  the  world's 
shipbuilders;  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff,  of  Belfast,  had  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion the  year  before,  and  the  Clyde  before  that;  and  now  the  coveted 
distinction  has  returned  once  more  to  the  Clyde,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : 


Name  of  firm. 


Russell  &  Co  ~  

W.  Gray  &  Co.  (limited)  

Harland  &  Wolff  

Palmer't  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company  


Location. 


Glasgow  

West  HartlcpooL 
Belfast.... 

J1 


Output. 


Tons. 
70.370 
04,953 
48,635 

45.3" 


The  following  tables,  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built 
in  the  various  districts  of  iron  or  steel  for  home  or  foreign  account,  will  be 
found  self-explanatory,  and  I  believe  trat  they  will  be  found  accurate. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1890,  with  the  tonnage 

for  1889  and  1890. 


The  Tyne  : 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Co  

Sir  William  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co 

C.  S.Swan  &  Hunter  

John  Readhead  &  Sons 
R.  &  W.  Hawthorn, Leslie  &  Co... 
Tync  Iron  Shipbuilding  Co.  (limited).... 

Robert  Stephenson  &  Co  

Wigham,  Richardson  &  Co.... 

Edwards's  Shipbuilding  Co  

W.  Dobson  &  Co  

Wood, Skinner  &  Co. 

Schlesingcr,  Davis  Co  

Thomas  &  Wuliai 

Hepple  &  Co  

J.  P.  Rcnnoldson  & 

J.  T.  Eltringham  &  Co  

Duns  ton  Shipbuilding  Co_ 


iiiiiiiliitiiiimmi 


■•••••**«•■••< 


•••■•••••••••■•••■•••••••••••< 


•••••*••••••••■ 


■  ■••••*■■■•<•••*•■  • 


•  M«  II  • 


............................ 


The  Tyne  General  Ferry  Co  

Northern  Marine  Engineering  Co. 


built  in  1890 


Steam. 


Number 
M 

«3 
11 
11 

9 
S 

s 

M 
6 
6 

10 

1 
3 
6 

5 
1 
1 


Sail. 


Number. 


•  •••••••■•a*  * • • 


•■••••••••■•••a 


INf*«MtMM«< 
I 

•••••«•*••••••• 


•••••• 


Total  ... 


Wear: 

J.  J..  Thompson  &  Sons  

William  DoJtford  &  Son*-... 

Short  Brothers..  

James  Idling  

Sunderland  Shipbuilding  Co 

John  Blumcr  &  Co  

W.  Piclcersgill  &  Sons„.. 
R.  Thompson  &  Sons 
Priest  man  &  Co  


••••••••■.••*•••••••■••■■■••■•••..■.■■•.■•.. 


Bartram,  Haswell  &  Co. . 

Os bourne, Graham  &  Co  

S  P.  Austin  & 

Co 


......  .... •..••».••■»••■>•••••••••••••,••, 


•■••■■*■•••••■•• •••••• 


The  Tee* : 

Raylton,  Dixon  &  Co  

Ropncr  he  Sons. 
Richardson,  Duck  &  Co... 

Craig,  Taylor  &  Son  

R.  Craggs  &  Sons  


•••••••••• ■••••••••••■•••••<■•• •■••••*•• 


••••••••••■•••••>•••■••...  


...................... 


W.  Harkess  &  : 
Total. 

West  Hartlepool : 

W.  Gray  &  Co.  (limited) 
E  Withy  &G 
Irvine  &  Co 

Total  

Whitby: 

1  urn  bull  &Son.... 

No.  126- 


•3' 


*3 

1  1 

9 
6 

& 

t 

7 

4 
4 

3 
3 


ii 
20 

13 

8 

I 

i 

9 

66 


•  •••••  ••••••••• 


tl 

5 


43 
4 


........... 


>  * ••••••••••>*. 


1890. 

iS3o 

Tons. 

Toms. 

45.3*3 

64,669 

a8,  no 

34.4' 5 

36,454 

38,313 

*3.599 

26,183 

19,688 

33. 536 

18,016 

'5.547 

'5.795 

30,517 

'4,578 

ao.353 

10,450 

6,000 

10,438 

12,501 

10,065 

8.89. 

7.867 

13,039 

'.356 

7,101 

790 

53« 

73a 

658 

945 

100 

lllMWImill 

64 

169 

4 

335,  062 

2S1 , 70S 

53,040 

3°. 545 

38,386 

34, iso 

35.073 

»3.4'9 

33,701 

29,160 

»5.7«5 

33.563 

M.370 

15.396 

13,335 

7.95o 

".377 

18.170 

•Q.473 

8,017 

10,013 

««.9'7 

6.098 

10,69a 

5.978 

6,95i 

3.  "9 

7.4»» 

»97.476 

317,333 

43,665 
33,66a 

34.861 
•  5.398 

5.553 
5.6oo 


•37.739 


64.353 
36,024 

9.570 
99.847 


40,689 

*9.44« 

31.585 
10,450 
5.561 
3,700 


!IO,4>6 


8,683 


58,73« 
31,015 

6,«-9 
85,875 


n,i46 
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*•  NHNNM 


Blyth : 

Dlyth  Shipbuilding  Co.  (limited).... 
Union  Cooperative  Shipbuilding  Co.  (limited)  

Total   ... ••••••••••••••••••••■..•■.*... 

The  Clyde : 

Russell  &  Co  

Fairfield  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
D.  &  W.  Henderson  &  Co 

Barclay, Curie  &  Co  

Charles  Conncll  &  Co 

A.  Stephens  &  Soni  

Caird&Co  

William  Denny  Brothers 
Scott  &  Co, 
J.  &  G.  Thomson 
A.  &  J.  Inglis 


millMIIIIMM 


IHNtfllHHIMIHtNMtH*HM« 


Robert  Duncan  &  Co.  (limited).... 

Mackie  &  Thomson....  „ 

Ailsa  Shipbuilding  Co. 


•••«•••»«•••«..••.•.■■«.••••••■•.«••..•••.•••...•.••.■ 


W.  Hamilton  &  Co  

R.  N<ipier  &  Sons  

Napier, Shanks  &  Bell. 

McMillan  &  Co   

Hcniing  &  Ferguson.... 
Murdock  &  Murray 
Simons  8c  Co 


■  •••  PH«M 


•  •••••••••< 


MIIIIIII«HHIII«MIHmil«m»»'«'i«»»»*'«»«t«o« 


Blackwood  &  Gordon  

London  &  Glasgow  Engineering  Co. 

Lobnitz  &  Co  

Allen  &  Maclellan  

Campbeltown  Shipbuilding  Co  

Mc Knight  &  Co.-  

D.  J.  Dimlop  &  Co  

Scott  &  Co.  (Bowling)  

J.  Fullerton  &  Co  

T.  B  Leaih&Co 


••*.••*■•••.*■■•••*••*■■•.•*..•••.•.••».••••... .a..**. •••••• 


J.  Reid&  Co  

Murray  Brothers.. 
1M cArtlmr  &.  K.  o,. ............ 

Dirry  &  McKcndrick   •••••••••••••■(•••■••••■•■■•••••••••••■•■■•■■•a 

Abcrconi  Co... 

White  &  Co  

McGill  &  Co_ 

r*  ite  &  Sons  ..■•••••••■•••••». 

D.  M .  Cumming  

R.  McAllister  

T.  Orr  

Other  yacht  and  bo.it  builders 

Aitken  &  Mansel  

Birrell,  Stenhouse  &  Co  

Median  &  Sons.  


....... •«■*■■••■ 


Marshall  &  Co.. 

Wm.  Swan  &  Co  

J.  &  J.  Hay  

Andro>saii  Shipbuilding  Co 

Total  


   -.,.•«•».•! 


built  in  1890. 


Number. 
6 
i 


8 
8 

4 

6 

4 

6 

5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
i 
it 
7 
3 
i 

4 

a 

io 
7 

JO 

6 

2 

16 
a6 

2 

5 
5 
5 
6 

ii 

3 
7 
5 
5 
i 


*•••*■ ■>•■•••■• 


Sail. 


Numbtr 
i 


■6 


............... 


1 1 
i 

3 
i 


............. 


.....*•■* *•■*■. 


. . ........ . . . 


'3 


IIMIIHMMM 


336 


Tons 

7,»59 
n8 


3.595 


7  ',  : 

33»7°5 

31,196 

19,496 

18,012 

16,841 

16,318 

16,228 

15,882 

14.800 

".554 
10, 742 
7.8oa 
6,044 
S,85i 
5.6y; 
5.616 
5,280 
5,«5o 
4,624 

4,3»° 
4,»89 
3.600 
3.553 
3.385 

a,  510 

»,3°5 
1,970 

'.774 
1.646 
1,128 
1,104 

906 
7V4 
74a 

550 

4»9 
17a 

»45 

I  Jo 

93 
300 


1SS9. 


Ten*. 
10,889 

85 


10,97a 


46,500 
'3.830 
11,806 
".760 
15,020 
18,430 
16, 461 
35,230 
20,630 
13,316 
8,3<H 
*'.»57 

9,315 
3.771 

S.3,a 
1 1 ,( 40 
5.166 

»o,344 
3.620 

-  5.»69 
3.375 
800 
8,660 
6,5<>7 
».5'7 
4.484 
4,558 
5.700 
3,054 

965 
5*7 
".754 


75' 
86 


336 
9' 
34 


8,140 
a,  160 

675 
140 
140 
90 
33 


349.936  334.454 
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Hartand  &  Wolff  (limited)  

Workman,  Clarke  &  Co  

McMwaine  &  Macoll  (limited)  


••••••••• 


••••••••••••■••••••••••■•••■•••a •••••• 


Total.. 


••••■•••••••••••■••••••••■••••■■•••••••••■•■•■■■•••■••■■•••■•••••■•••••a* 


The  Forth : 

Grangemouth  Dockyard  Co 

Ramagc  &  Ferguson  

S.  &  M.  Morton.... 
John  Scott  &  Co... 
Messrs.  Hawthorn 
J.  McKenzie  &  Co 

Tot«U  


•  ■>■•••■••••••>•••<  *  ••■••••••••••••••••*•  •••••«•■•••• 


Thomas  Koydcn  &  Sons,  

Laird  Brothers..  

W.  H.  Potter  &  Sons  

R.  &  J.  Evans  &  Co  

John  Jones  &  Co... 

l   Ot*ll  ,aa   . 


IHMMNHHNMNHHNNI  ........  


Naval  Construction  and 


Co.  (limited)  


Gourlay  &  Co  

1  &  Co... 
&  Sons... 


•  ••a  ••••*••**•  ••••*■•..••.•.•**  n»Mmmm«n«MIHtW 
■*■•■•■•■•••••••••■■•■■•■ ••*••• .••*••«•••••#•, 


Total.. 


Londonderry  : 

Charles  J.  Biggar .. 


The  Humber : 

trie's  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company 

Cook,  Wclton  &  Gem  me  11  

Cochrane,  Cooper  &  Schofield..  

Smith  &S 
T. 


MiatMtllNMIMIIHHMIlMI  •■■»*.  (Iltlllll 
 •••••••  .a  a... ..aaaa ......  


Tout. 


Aberdeen  : 

Hall,  Russell  &  Co... 
Alexander  Hall  &  Co 
John  Dothie  &  Sons.. 

Total  


 '••»  «I»*MMIII  t  

lltMIIIMHlltlMIIIIMI  I  •IIIIIIIMIII 


M.lford  Haven: 

T.  R.  Oswald  &  ( 
Hayte : 

Harvey  ft  Co... 





k.  Williams  &  : 
Southampton : 

Southampton  Naval  Works.  

Cardiff: 

Bute  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company. 


Vessels  built  in  1890. 

Steam. 

Sail. 

1890. 

1889. 

Number. 
la 
10 

5 

A  umber. 
1 

Tom. 

4B.02O 

'5.631 
2, 10s 

Tons. 
56,430 
'7,7«o 
5.711 

1 

»7 

I 

66,36a 

79.853 

>4 

5 
4 

5 

4 

• 

6 
1 

'7.«55 
8.584 

3.641 
a,  7 jo 

«4,<H7 
«3.<>3* 
4.090 
1,006 
68a 
82 

M 

J 

7 

3 
7 

* 

I 

".047 
9,166 

v»  J4  j 

1,146 

•"••••••  

9.»34 
'3,478 
7  608 
3.4o6 
949 

3 

X 

••*••••••. ...a. 

11 

4 

»7.«99 

34.765 

8 

»4.«5 

96,847 

5 
8 

••••■••••••■a.* 

it, 616 
8,463 

A»  4-3 

HUM  aa  a  •••••• 

8,470 

1  *o3 
1,500 

*a> 

■ 

0.078 

I 

4 

»o. 593 

7,*o8 

9 

•  / 

14 

I 

HtMlltlllMIl 

4,4?9 
a,  577 

3,711 

33i 

175 

«8.455 
1,733 

'.350 
184 

3 

4« 

3 

9.633 

31,713 

8 
4 

3 

5.684 
'.595 
1,949 

5.77O 

3.330 
380 

•■••aaaa 

. a  a  a. aaaa  aaa.a ■ 

»5 

•  •til  Hi 

9,338 

9.47o 

3 
3 
1 

3 
I 

1 

5.868 

5.833 
3.884 
a,  350 
».635 

1,403 

I 
I 

4.703 

3.750 

• 
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Chepstow : 

C.  Finch  &  Co. 


Dtwducy  &  Sons*, 
T.  W.&  A 

Toul  


M  NHMNMNM  ••••••••••••••••••••■■■•••••••*•• 


* ••••••*••*••• ••••• 


Carrickfcrj^tt : 

Paul  K.Ojjcrs  &.  Co  •••••••••••••••*••*■••■•••••■••••••••••< 

Rye: 

G.ftT.  Smith —  ~  

Plymouth : 

\V]!(oi]^}i  H  rot  hers  (1  imited )  •■••••••••••»•••••••••••••■•• 

Devon : 

Date  

Yarmouth  : 

II.  Fellows  & 
West  Cowes : 

White  &  Sons  •• 

Goofc: 

C.illinKham  Brothers 
Gloucester : 

W.  H.Halford  

Cos  port: 

Gainj>cr  &  Nicholson  whumhhi  •••••• 

Falmouth : 

W.  H.  Lean.... 


;  built  in  1890. 


Steam. 


Sail. 


Number. 


■•••••■••■••■■a 


Tom. 
».340 


a8a 
'74 


758 

4«4 

3?o 
168 

»3 
93 

84 
77 

60 

55 
«$ 


1889. 


•  •••••••••••■•» 


••••••• ■•«••>• 


i54 


Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  of  iron  in  1890. 


Name  of  firm. 


The  Tc 


Craig,  Taylor  &  Co.  

Richardson,  Duck  &Co., 

\V.  Harkess  &  Son  

n,  Dixon  &  Co.... 


Total. 


The  Clyde: 

Lobniti  &  (Jo  

Scott  &  Co.  (Bowting).  

J.  Fullcrtori  &  Co. 


Mackic  &  Thomson  

S.  McKnight  &  Co.  


•  •  •••••  IMMM  ••••••»•••••••• 


Number. 


1 1 

I 

6 
1 


Total. 


Humber : 

Cook,  Welton  &  Gem m ell  

Cochrane,  Cooper  &  Schotteld... 
Earlcs  Shipbuilding  and 

Total  — 


The  Mersey : 

W.  H  Potter  &  So. 


*7 
«4 

7 


Tonnage. 




7,801 
4,196 


13.413 


a. 300 
',970 
1,60a 
894 
»97 

7,o53 


',577 

3,311 
»,8l3 


6,600 


3.438 
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Name  of  firm. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


The  Tyne : 

T.  &  W.  Smith... 
Heppte  &  Co.. 


J.  P.  Rcnnoldson  &  Sons 
Jo».  T.  Elringham. 
John 

Total.. 


•••••• ••••••••••■•>••*•■••■•■■ 


•••■•■■■■•••••••••■■•••■■•••••■••••••■•■•••■••■■•■■••••••••a *••■■•••• 


iMiiiiWMwmiiiMiMiiiniimiiMiiiiniiMi  »  ••»••>•!  •  


W.  Pickersgill  &  Co 
R.  Thompson  &  Co.. 


......  *•••••  


Toi.il 


 "  "  «M  I  


&  Co.....« 


Dundee : 

W.  B. 
Belfast: 

Workman,  Clarke  &  Co.. 


...... 


• ■•■••■•■••*■■••••••>•... 


Blyth  Shipbuilding  Co 
Chepstow  : 

E.  Finch  &  Co  

Aberdeen : 

A.  Hall  &  Co  

Falmouth : 

W.  H.  Lean  


m*m  him  ••••■>•••••••••••*•■*• 


••••••••••••■■••••••••■■...■•■■•••.•••••••••a* 


1,084 

790 

597 
33a 
389 


3.o8* 


1,49a 

699 


a,  121 


Sao 

3o6 


140 

'5 


The  Tees 

The  Clyde  ........... 

The  Humbcr. 
The  Mersey. 

The  Tyne  

The  Wear.. 
Dundee  _ 
Belfast... 
Blyth_... 


.................. 


■■•••>•• •*•*■•  HUHimn>lMt««»»t  «t«  M«nm»HI«M 


............................. 


•••■■■■•■•■•••*•■••■■■••••••••■ 


■■•■•••■••••.■••■•••■•■•■••■.■•■■••■■.■■••••■•••a 





 •••• 


IS 

ia,4i3 

38 

7.053 

38 

6,600 

» 

3.438 

16 

3,083 

3,131 

5*> 

306 
220 

X40 

"3 

»5 

106 

36.031 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  for  foreign  and  colonial  account  in  1890. 


Name 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


The  Tyne : 

Palmer's  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Armstrong,  Mitchel  &  Co.... 
C.  S.  Swan  &  Hunter. 

John  Readhead  &  Sons  

Wig  ham,  Richardson  &  Co  

W.  Dobson  &  Co  

Wood.  Skinner  &  Co.. 


*•  miMimiWMlMlMMMM 

 HH  »!•••• 

ll»lt>W»WIHmHMM«MMMIIIIIimil>lll 


A.  &  W.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  &  Co.. 


Edwards's  Shipbuilding  Co  

&  Co  _  

{Co.  (limited). 


............ ,  mm 


•NMM  ••••••••••••  •••••••••••••••••• 


2.59* 
18,616 

33,496 

a.  340 
14.578 
a, 601 

9.459 
4.598 
3. 500 
3.37» 
«.57S 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  for  foreign  and  colonial  account  in  /890 — Continued. 


Name  of  firm. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

The  Tync— Continued. 

t 

4 

j 

859 
47» 

T    P   Rennoldson  &  Sons 

James  1 .  Eltringham  &  Co —  ,  

50 

88,a84 
68,514 

Increase  •••*•■*•••••>•••••••■•••••   .*••••»•••*•»•••••••••«••••«••••••••.*••*••••••»•• 

The  Wear : 

Sunderland  Shipbuilding  Co  ,  •••• 

•••••••■••■■•■a 

19.77 > 

4 

3 
3 
a 

1 

a 

a 
I 
I 

X 

1 

io,8?i 

5.489 
4,47o 

3,819 
3,806 

3,757 
3.  «7» 
a.  37o 
1,3" 
i»S 

Do x ford  &  Sons  •••••••••■■•«••••■■••••*••••••••*••■■••••*•••«•»••  ••■■••••■■•••••••••■•••••»■••• 

J-      ^  hompson  &.  Soiis  ••••••••»•••■••••«••■•••••••••••••••••••*•••••••■••••••••»•••••••••••••••• 

Os  bourne,  Oraham  £c  Co  ,  ••■••••••••«•»*•••••>•■•••■•■■•••••••••••••■«■•■•••••**•••••»•••• 

Toht"i  Prc^fimn  A*  (  n 

j             a  t  ioiUMii  W            ....... .   •••*■•*•••••••■••*■••••.>■••■•••■•■••••••••** 

R.  1  hornpson  &  Sons.H....,M(((,  «,  ,  *i«i»iti*«i**iM«tt«»i*tii*i  t  

H^rtr.un  t  Has  well  &  Co   •*..••••*...»•••*••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••»«••••••«*•*•••••*».•« 

1  he  Si  ran  d  Sit  pw  as  Co  •••••                     ••*••• ......  .•**•••••■•••••••••••••»*••••••••••• 

Bridge  Dockyard  Co  .«.....*•.....•••••»••• 

Total  

ai 

43,484 

ia,a48 

The  Tees: 

Ra}  ltOTip  Dixon  &  C*o. •••■•••••••••••••«••••••••*•••», •♦•-«t»-»##-««....#..  •••••■••...••••••••.••••••* 

R  Crai/cs  &  Son* 
Cnk   Tavlor  ft  C!n 

1 
1 
a 
x 

844 

1,676 
1,410 
684 

c 

4,6*4 
7.787 

Tola  1  for  1 88y  «**>tti»«*»i**t«»it»«t*i**»»««tM»*ta  •  M*»t*i*>*t«*>«i*>**«i 

Dt.  crease  .•••••••*•••■«•••••••■••»•■*••  •••■••••••••*••••■••••■•■••••••••«#•••••«■••■«••••••••••>■•••••••■•••••■••• 

West  Hartlepool: 

3.7'3 

3 

6,620 

* 

».«47 

Decrease 

S.OS7 

Blyth : 

E5l 5 1 h  Shipbuilding  Co. . ••«•••••«•■••••••••••••••«*••••••••■••••••••#•••••••••■••*•••••••••••■•••>•••••»•«•• 

3 

a,799 
a.  366 

J nc r ca%c  •••••••■•■•••■■.•••••••••••••*••••■•■•••••»•■••••■•••••••••••■■■*•••••■•••■••■•■•••■■■•■..■.■■•■•••••• 

The  Clyde  : 

433 

a 
a 
s 

3 
a 

4 

1 

5 
a 

7,008 

4,y» 

a  00 

4.373 
2.951 
a,a5o 
191 
906 

»45 
'00,954 

Napier,  Shanks  &  Co  

Campbeltown  ShipbuildinR  Co  *  

D.  M .  Cum  mi  n^.  ....•....,*.....,....,.,.,...,,,,.,...........■,.....•.«•.,..»...»,.,... 

1  otal  •••••••  •••••••••••  ■  •«••••••••••••••••••••«•  •••••••••• 

Total  for  1 8$^ . . •••,»»•••,,•••,«•,,.,••,,•,««•••••■••■■■•■■••••••« -•••»••»,«••■■••••••••••«  • 

Increase  ...•••«•«•••••••••»••      mm »«•.•• *■•«••  •■•»••  ^*«««.av  •  •••••«•••••»••■•••••••  9 

aa 

"3,468 
"5,a7« 

HMMHMH 
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Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  for  foreign  and  coimial  account  in  iSgo — Continued . 


Name  of  firm. 


The  Mersey : 

Laird  Brothers  

W.  H.  Porter  &  Sons.. 


Total. 


The  Forth: 

Grangemouth  Dockyard  Co  

Hawthorn  &  Co..  .._  


Total  

Total  for  1889. 

Increase  „ 


Southampton : 
Naval  Works., 

Aberdeen  ! 

A.  Hall  &  Co. 


Mil  lord  Haven: 

T.  R.  Oswold  &  Co.. 


Number. 


*3 
t 


Tonnage. 


a,4S» 


6.544 


12,481 


19,731 

6,a*7 


6.494 


a,  250 

».35» 
1.282 


SUMMARY. 


The  Clyde  

The  Tyne  

The  Wear  

The  Forth  , 

West  Hartlepool. 

The  Mersey  

Blyth_  

Southampton  

Aberdeen  


Total  

Total  for  1889. 

Increase  


5o 
21 

14 
3 
6 

3 
1 
1 


"3.468 
88,284 

43.484 

12, 721 
0,6^o 
6,544 
a.  799 
9,250 

'.35' 


287, 522 
979,969 


7.553 


General  abstract  of  vessels  built  in  iSgo. 


The  Clyde  

The  Tyne  

The  Wear  

The  Tees  

West  Hartlepool.... 

Belfast  

The  Forth  

The  Mersey-  

Barrow-in-Furness. 

Dundee.  

Londonderry  

The  Humber  

Aberdeen  

Whitby  

BIytlu  

Milford  Haven  

H  Ay  tc , 


District, 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


309 

349.936 

»3» 

935,002 

88 

>97.476 

66 

"7.739 

43 

99.847 

»9 

66,36a 

39 

3*.9©° 

«S 

'7,699 

8 

84.665 

»5 

>4.494 

5 

»°.593 

44 

9,623 

'S 

9,228 

4 

8,689 

8 

7.377 

4 

5,868 

3 

5.833 
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FLAX  CULTURE  IN  RUSSIA. 
General  abstract  of  vessels  built  in  iBgo— Continued. 


District. 


Workington  ., 
Southampton 
Cardiff.  
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k  }  C  mmi 
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...............................................................  ......... 
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United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff ,  January  if,  i8gj. 


EVAN  R.  JONES, 

Consul. 


FLAX  CULTURE  IN  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HEENAN,  OF  ODESSA. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  European  Russia  for  local  consumption, 
but  it  has  an  importance  for  manufacture  only  in  twenty-three  governments, 
which  sow  more  than  3,105,000  acres  in  flax,  the  remaining  twenty-seven 
governments  sowing  less  than  675  ,000  acres.  With  regard  to  the  object  for 
which  flax  is  sown,  European  Russia  can  be  divided  into  two  regions — the 
northern  and  the  southern.  In  the  first  flax  is  sown  chiefly  to  obtain  the 
fiber,  although  with  the  fiber  seed  is  also  obtained,  and  in  the  second  nearly 
exclusively  for  the  seed.  The  northern  region  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  for 
manufacturing  purposes  extends  from  Jhe  southeastern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  central  part  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  within  which  are  the  governments 
of  Livonia,  Kovno,  Vilna,  Vitebsk,  Pskov,  Smolensk,  Tver,  Yaroslav,  Vladi- 
meer,  Nizhnee-Novgorod,  Kostroma,  Vologda,  Viatka,  and  Perm.  More  flax 
is  cultivated  in  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Pskov  than  in  the  others.  In 
the  first  about  251,000  acres  are  sown  into  flax  and  in  the  second  about 
221,000  acres.  These  two  provinces  may  be  considered  as  the  centers  of 
the  cultivation  of  flax,  around  which  the  other  flax-producing  provinces  are 
grouped.  The  yield  of  flax  per  acre  in  these  provinces  is  very  different  and 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  which  the  flax  is  sown.  An  acre  of 
good  land  gives  400  pounds  or  more  of  fiber  and  from  400  to  535  pounds  of 
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seed,  but  an  acre  of  poor,  exhausted  soil  will  not  yield  more  than  160  to  200 
pounds  of  fiber  and  about  265  pounds  of  seed.  The  average  yield  for  the 
entire  region  may  be  considered  to  be  from  265  to  330  pounds  of  flax  fiber 
and  400  pounds  of  flaxseed  per  acre. 

The  southern  region  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  for  the  sake  of  the  seed 
consists  of  the  following  territory  and  governments :  The  Don-Cossack  ter- 
ritory, sowing  262,000  acres;  Yekaterinoslav  government,  sowing  251,000 
acres;  Kherson  government,  sowing  175,000  acres;  Taurida  (Crimea), 
Samara,  Saratov,  Voronezh,  Tambov,  and  Poltava.  In  the  last  two  provinces 
flax  is  grown  both  for  the  seed  and  fiber.  Flax  for  the  seed  is  mostly  sown 
either  in  virgin  soil  or  in  old  fallow  lands.  The  yield  of  seed  in  this  region 
varies  from  400  to  670  pounds  and  more  per  acre,  and  for  an  average  may 
be  estimated  to  be  about  535  pounds  per  acre.  The  total  harvest  of  flaxseed 
for  all  of  European  Russia  attains  to  about  1,800,000,000  pounds.  Consid- 
ering the  average  value  of  the  flax  fiber  to  be  $186  per  ton  and  that  of  the 
seed  to  be  $44.10  per  ton,  it  will  be  seen  that  value  or  gain  to  Russia  from 
the  cultivation  of  flax  is  about  $1 12,000,000  annually. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  flax  would  be  far  more  if 
the  qualities  of  the  Russian  fiber  would  correspond  with  its  quantities  and 
if  a  larger  portion  of  it  were  to  be  exported  in  a  manufactured  state.  As 
regards  its  quality,  Russian  flax  is  not  only  surpassed  by  Irish  flax,  but  also  by 
the  flax  of  many  other  countries  of  western  Europe  (Belgian,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Bohemian),  and  is  valued  in  foreign  markets  lower  than  any  other  flax. 
The  low  qualities  of  the  Russian  fiber  are  not  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
but  of  the  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  flax.  The 
cultivators  of  flax  are  chiefly  peasants,  who  partly  do  not  know  and  partly 
do  not  possess  the  means  to  acquire  the  latest  improvements  in  the  primary 
technical  manipulation  of  the  fiber.  Another  cause  of  the  imperfect  working 
out  of  the  flax  is  to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  a  home  demand  for  a  high 
quality  of  fiber.  Russian  factories  do  not  produce  linen  from  the  finest  num- 
bers of  spun  (thread),  and  therefore  do  not  require  the  highest  class  of  flax. 
This  latter  circumstance  is  unfortunate,  as  it  is  a  strong  impediment  to 
improvements  in  the  manipulation  of  the  flax  fiber. 

The  aim  of  the  producer  is  a  large  quantity  rather  than  an  improved 
quality,  and  the  result  is  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  qualities  of  the  fiber. 
Of  late  years  this  has  become  particularly  apparent  in  the  government  ol 
Pskov.  Formerly  Pskov  flax  had  a  high  reputation  all  over  Russia,  but  now 
it  is  quoted  much  lower  than  flax  from  Velogda,  Kostroma,  Yaroslav,  and 
Tver.  About  one-half  of  the  flax  fiber  produced  in  Russia  is  exported  abroad 
only  half  worked  (the  unbrushed  fiber  together  with  the  tow),  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fiber  remaining  in  the  Empire  is  worked  up  by  the  peasants  in 
their  farmhouses  into  thread  and  linen  for  their  own  use,  as  well  as  for  sale. 
A  much  smaller  part  of  the  flax  goes  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  factories, 
which  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  governments  of  Vladimeer,  Kostroma,  and 
Yaroslav. 
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As  regards  the  internal  or  home  trade  of  flax,  it  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  small  dealers,  who  drive  from  village  to  village  and  make  their  pur- 
chases in  small  lots.  The  flax  thus  collected  is  then  sent  in  considerable 
quantities  to  the  towns  which  serve  as  centers  to  the  flax  trade.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  northern  region  the  most  important  centers  of  the  flax  trade 
are  Poneviezh  (government  of  Kovno),  Diinaburg  (government  of  Vitebsk), 
Pskov,  Ostrov,  Opochka,  and  the  hamlet  of  Soltsy  (government  of  Pskov). 
From  Poneviezh  and  Diinaburg  the  flax  is  chiefly  forwarded  to  Riga,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  it  to  Libau,  and  from  Soltsy  by  rafts  on  the  spring  high 
water  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  port  of  St.  Petersburg  receives  the  flax,  tow, 
and  linseed  from  Tver,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma,  Vladimeer,  and  even  from  Vo- 
logda and  Viatka,  In  the  government  of  Tver  the  chief  markets  for  the 
products  of  flax  cultivation  are  Byetsk,  Rzhev,  and  Kashin  j  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yaroslav,  Ooglitch,  Rostoff,  and  the  village  of  Velikoje;  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kostroma,  Kostroma,  Nerekhta,  Kineshma,  and  Pies;  in  the 
government  of  Vladimeer,  Melenki.  From  the  three  last-named  governments 
only  a  small  part  of  the  flax  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  greater  part  being 
used  up  by  the  flax-spinning  and  linen-weaving  factories.  From  the  govern- 
ments of  Vologda  and  Viatka  the  bulk  of  the  flax  is  forwarded  to  Archangel. 
The  points  where  flax  produce  is  collected  for  shipment  by  way  of  Arch- 
angel are:  In  the  government  of  Vologda,  Oostioog  Velikee;  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Viatka,  Viatka,  Orlof,  Slobodskoi,  Kotelnik,  Glazov,  and  Kukarka. 

In  the  southern  region  the  chief  product  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  (lin- 
seed) goes  direct  by  rail  to  the  ports  of  Odessa,  Rostoff,  and  Taganrog  for 
exportation  abroad.  As  regards  the  southeastern  provinces  of  Samara,  Sara- 
tov, and  part  of  Tambov,  they  send  their  linseed  by  the  water  ways  of  the 
Volga  and  her  system  of  canals  to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Linum  usitatissimum  vulgare  and  crepitans  are  being  cultivated  in 
Russia  in  several  varieties  of  both  kinds,  but  the  difference  in  these  varieties 
is  so  slight  and  they  so  easily  blend  that  even  those  initiated  in  the  trade  of 
the  article  often  fail  to  perceive  it.  Both  (jmlgare  and  crepitans)  have  blue 
blossoms  and  occasionally  white  blossoms.  The  blue-blossom  varieties  are 
preferred.  About  21 ,000,000  bushels  of  seed  are  annually  raised  in  European 
Russia.    The  quantity  exported  was  as  follows: 


1887   13,000,000 

1888   14,000,000 

1889   13,500,000 

1890  (estimated)   12,000,000 

Of  the  total  export  of  Russian  oilseeds  England  receives  (via  Hull  and 
London)  57  per  cent. ;  Germany,  about  14  per  cent. ;  Holland,  about  11  per 
cent. ;  and  Belgium,  about  8  percent.  The  most  important  markets  for  the 
sale  of  Russian  flax  fiber  are  Dundee,  in  Scotland;  Lille,  in  France;  Ghent 
and  Antwerp,  in  Belgium. 

Flaxseed,  as  understood  in  Russia,  comprises  sowing  seed  and  crushing 
seed.    The  first  named  is  a  more  carefully  sorted  quality,  exported  exclu- 
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sively  for  sowing  purposes.  Crushing  seed  is  the  surplus  seed  of  the  flax- 
plant,  which  is  exported  fcr  making  oil,  etc.,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  it  as 
sowing  seed.  With  this  quality  the  seed  received  from  the  interior  is  mixed 
and  the  whole  exported  as  crushing  seed.  Of  the  total  quantity  exported, 
viz,  13,000,000  bushels,  about  two-thirds  is  described  as  sowing  seed. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  April,  May,  and  early  in  June.  It  is  sown  earlier 
in  the  south  and  southeast  than  in  the  center,  west,  and  north ;  much  depends 
whether  the  seasons  are  early  or  late.  The  harvest  begins  as  early  as  July 
and  as  late  as  the  months  of  August  and  September,  earlier  in  the  south  and 
later  in  the  north.  The  number  of  bushels  of  flaxseed  raised  per  acre  de- 
pends on  the  object  to  be  attained ;  when  the  seed  is  the  object  a  much  less 
quantity  is  sown  per  acre,  and  when  the  fiber  is  desired  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity is  sown.  In  the  south  and  east  of  Russia  a  little  over  a  half  bushel  per 
acre  is  sown,  and  the  yield  is  about  10  bushels.  In  those  parts  of  central 
Russia  where  the  fiber  is  not  utilized  a  little  over  four-fifths  of  a  bushel  is 
sown,  and  the  yield  is  about  10  bushels.  In  western  Russia  and  those  parts 
of  central  Russia  where  the  fiber  is  utilized  1  to  i}4  bushels  per  acre  are  sown, 
and  about  5  bushels  is  the  yield.  In  northern  Russia,  where  the  fiber  is 
the  chief  consideration,  nearly  3  bushels  per  acre  are  sown,  which  gives  about 
6  bushels  of  seed  and  from  300  pounds  to  600  pounds  of  fiber.  This  year's 
crop  is  above  the  average  in  quality,  but  less  in  quantity  than  any  year 
since  1 885.  The  seed  is  ready  for  export  in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November  in  the  south,  and  from  northern  and  central  Russia  often  not 
before  March  of  the  following  year. 

Flaxseed  is  exported  from  Riga,  Libau,  Pernau,  St.  Petersburg,  RostofT- 
on-Don,  Odessa,  Nicoliaev,  Sevastopol,  Mariopol,  Taganrog,  Berdiansk,  and 
other  ports  by  water,  and  also  in  large  quantities  by  rail  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  Flaxseed  is  usually  sown  by  hand,  and  the  land  should  be  carefully 
prepared  and  be  of  good  quality.  The  plowing  should  not  be  less  than  9 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  land  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds  and 
thoroughly  prepared  beforehand  for  the  reception  of  the  seed ;  after  the  sow- 
ing, the  seed  is  covered  by  passing  a  harrow  once  or  twice  over  the  ground. 
Moi  t  and  mild  weather  favors  the  development  of  the  plant  in  all  of  its  parts; 
a  hot  and  dry  climate,  with  occasional  showers,  will  produce  a  good  develop- 
ment of  the  seed,  but  the  fiber  is  usually  coarse  and  brittle,  as  the  lignin 
parts  of  the  stems  then  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  fiber.  The  cultivation 
of  flax,  whether  for  seed  or  fiber,  requires  for  its  proper  development  a  rich 
black  loam  (10  to  14  inches)  having  a  clay  subsoil;  good  crops,  however, 
are  grown  where  the  subsoil  is  gravel  or  gray  sand.  Flax  is  grown  in  nearly 
every  province  of  European  Russia. 

The  working  up  of  the  flax  fiber  is  carried  out  by  the  so-called  flax- 
breaking  or  flax-swinging,  and  further  by  flax-spinning  and  linen-weaving,  fac- 
tories. The  total  number  cf  flax-swinging  factories  is  59 ;  of  flax-spinning 
factories,  20 ;  of  linen-weaving  factories,  88.  These  factories  produce  an- 
nually goods  valued  at  $20,000,000  and  over,  which  are  made  entirely  from 
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the  flax  fiber.  Much  linen  and  thread  is  made  yearly  by  the  peasantry  at 
their  homes,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  obtained.  About  $5,000,000  of 
linseed  oil  is  manufactured  and  consumed  annually  in  Russia,  a  very  small 
quantity  being  exported.  Oil  cake,  the  product  of  flaxseed,  is  exported  to 
the  value  of  about  $2,500,000  yearly.  The  lesson  to  American  farmers, 
especially  those  of  the  Northwest,  which  the  total  product  of  the  cultivation 
of  flax  in  Russia  furnishes  will  be  readily  appreciated  and  understood. 
The  possibilities  which  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  fiber  offers  to  Western 
farmers  is  only  equaled  by  the  surprise  that  such  possibilities  have  thus 
far  been  neglected,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  altogether  unknown.  The 
seed  has  been  cultivated  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  fiber  practically  not  at  all.  The  climate,  soil,  and  con- 
ditions generally  throughout  the  Northwest  are  very  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  flax  fiber  as  well  as  the  seed.  After  a  short  experience,  as 
to  the  primary  manipulation  or  handling  of  the  flax  fiber,  our  farmers  would 
produce  flax  which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  varieties  of  the 
fiber.  It  seems  strange  that  a  practical  people  like  ourselves  should  for  years 
have  been  satisfied  to  cultivate  flax  for  the  seed  at  a  value  of  about  $15  per 
acre,  and  at  the  same  time  we  allow  600  pounds  of  flax  fiber  per  acre  to 
rot  on  the  ground,  this  flax  fiber  having  a  value,  after  being  manipulated, 
of  $186  per  ton.  Familiar  as  our  farmers  are  with  the  working  of  improved 
and  expensive  agricultural  machinery  and  the  latest  developments  of  the 
human  intellect  as  applied  to  the  soil,  they  may  always  learn  something  by 
watching  the  working  of  rude  ideas  as  seen  in  a  primitive  and  unsophisti- 
cated people.  The  main  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  system  of 
farming  is  not  one  of  method,  but  of  expense;  and,  as  physicians  never  really 
know  what  a  disease  is  capable  of  until  they  see  an  outbreak  in  virgin  soil, 
so  it  is  not  possible  to  fathom  all  the  possibilities  of  the  most  commonplace 
notions  and  devices  until  we  see  them  applied  with  the  unconventional  free- 
dom and  simple  directness  that  belong  to  comparatively  primitive  peoples. 
The  Russian  peasant  is  both  simple-minded  and  ignorant;  he  clings  to  old 
methods  as  much  from  liking  as  for  the  expense  which  new  methods  involve. 
From  the  flax  fiber,  by  the  aid  of  his  primitive  and  rude  contrivance,  the 
Russian  peasant  produces  linen,  thread,  crash,  and  other  valuable  and 
necessary  articles  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  for  sale.  It  does  not  require 
the  aid  of  expensive  machinery  to  make  the  flax  fiber  either  useful  or  valuable. 
The  rude  machines  which  the  Russian  peasant  employs  are  the  handiwork  of 
some  village  carpenter  or  wheelwright,  and  are  made  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  If  the  Russian  peasant  farmer  accomplishes  such  results,  the  American 
farmers,  who  possess  like  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  should  accomplish 
much  more.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  farmers  in  our  Northwest- 
ern States,  which  is  certainly  due  to  the  overcultivation  of  wheat,  with  its 
yearly  decreasing  yield  per  acre,  renders  it  all  the  more  important  that  a 
speedy  means  be  found  to  relieve  a  condition  of  things  which  affects  the 
material  interest  and  welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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States.  Such  a  means  exists  in  the  flax-plant.  It  will  not  only  enable  farmers 
to  make  their  own  linen,  rope,  thread,  crash  toweling,  oil  cake,  and  much 
besides,  but  will  cause  new  industries  to  be  established  throughout  the 
country  in  districts  where  the  advent  would  be  both  profitable  and  new. 
There  should  be  a  general  and  persistent  effort  made  to  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  the  flax  fiber  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing factories  for  the  manufacture  of  twine  or  textiles,  and,  if  this  report 
should  develop  a  proper  interest  in  so  important  a  subject,  the  result  can  not 
fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

FLAX  PRODUCT  OF  EUROPE. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  does  the  cultivation  of  flax  attain  such  large 
dimensions  as  in  Russia.  Russia  alone  produces  more  flax  than  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  combined.  Exact  statistical  data  regarding  the  annually 
obtained  products  from  the  cultivation  of  flax  are  not  compiled  either  in 
western  Europe  or  in  Russia.  There  are  only  approximate  valuations,  based 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  area  which  is  occupied  under  the  cultivation  of 
flax  and  of  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Out  of  the  total  area  sown  in  Europe 
with  flax,  and  amounting  to  about  5,700,000  acres,  more  than  3,700,000 
acres  are  sown  in  Russia.  Notice  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that,  while  in  all  European  countries  without  exception  the  area  of  land 
under  the  cultivation  of  flax  is  being  annually  more  and  more  reduced,  it  is 
in  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  being  increased.  The  total  quantity  of  flax 
fiber  produced  in  the  whole  of  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  1,354,000,000 
pounds,  distributed  as  follows: 


Quantity. 

Countries. 

Quantity. 

P^am£j  • 

900,000,000 
104,400,000 
97,300,000 

79,300,000 

Pounds. 
46,800,000 
43,900,000 
43,300,000 

36,000,000 

Au-Mria- Hungary  *•■•••*••■..... 

I  taly ....                 ...m.....  ........ .  hmm 

All  other  countries  

Thus  the  share  which  Russia  has  in  the  total  quantity  of  flax  fiber  pro- 
duced in  all  Europe  is  exactly  two-thirds. 

THOS.  E.  HEENAN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Odessa,  January  77,  1801, 


TRADE  AND  TARIFFS  OF  TRINIDAD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PIERCE. 

The  tariff  embraces  both  import  and  export  duties.  In  respect  to  the 
former  the  duties  range,  as  a  rule,  considerably  lower  than  they  do  in 
the  tariffs  of  the  other  British  West  India  colonies  and  very  much  lower  than 
in  the  tariffs  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
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The  following  table  will  give  the  duties  of  the  four  principal  British 
colonies  south  of  the  United  States  on  some  of  the  chief  American  products: 


Bacon  

Salted  or  cured  beef, 
dry. 

Bread  or  biscuits  

Butter  





Corn  

Firearms. 


Fish: 


Dried.... 
Pickled. 


Flour... 
Hums... 


HHHMN  • 


Lard 


••■•••■•••••■•■•■■•a**** 


Meal  

Meat, salted  or  < 

Mules..  

Oats   ••••■■■•••••a 

Oil,  kerosene  

Sugar,  refi 

Tobacco,  unmanu- 
factured. 


■•••■•*••• 


Jamaica  tariff. 


id.  per  lb. 
uL  per  lb. 


IHHHMMI 


6j .  per  too  lbs  

id.  per  lb.,  ••••■••■••••a 

. ...  .do. ........ .  •>•••••••••• 

4</.  per  bu  


3J.  per  100  lbs. 
+s.6d.  per  bbl. 


Si.  per  bbl . 
id.  per  lb.. 


Three-fourths  of  a 
penny  per  lb. 

ax.  per  bbl  

i  $s.  per  bbl  

i  ox.  each ....... ........ 

4,J.  per  bu._  

91/.  per  gal_  

■2d.  per  lb..^, 

6d.  per  lb  


V-  per  100  lbs  

•  •  .  •  >dO.  .......  a 

6d.  per  100  lbs  

ft.  6d.  per  too  lbs . 

■••■••do....  •  

6d.  per  too  lbs  

101.  each............. 

a)4</.per  11a  lb*.- 
$d.  per  bbl  

4-r.  id.  per  bbl  

Sr.  per  too  lbs  

ioj.  to  £3  each-.... 

4X.a<r".per  too  lbs. 

ix.  3d.  per  bbl  

5*.  per  too  lbs  

£1  to  £1  tox.each 

j\4d.  per  bu._  

aJ4</.  per  gaL  

ioj.  per  100  lbs  

is.6d.  per  lb..  •>•••• 


t.ir.n. 


i«r\per  lb. 

6*.  yd.  per  bbl.  of 
aoo  lbs. 

ax.  id.  per  too  lbs.... 

id.  per  lb  

 do,  •♦.■..••••••••  •••••• 

5<f*.  per  bu. ■■••.. •••■•••. 

81.  4^.  each  for  re- 


Trinidad  UnfT. 


31.  id.  per  tia  lbs.... 

4  y.d.  to  8x.  4</.  per 
bbl. 

41.  id.  per  bbl  „.. 

id.  pcx  lb  

£tas.id.;  stallions, 

£20  tox.  Sd. 
Half  a  penny  per 

lb. 

ix.  o^jd.  per  too  lbs. 
6x.  31/.  per  100  lbs.... 

£1  io</.each_  

$d  per  bu 





7d.  per  lb  

ix.  j/f*.  to  tr.  8^</. 
per  lb. 


Free. 

Do. 

u.6d.  per  too  lbs. 
id.  per  lb. 

Do. 
5«y.per  bu. 
Sx.each. 

Free. 
Do. 

3X.4/r\  per  bbl. 
Free. 
Do. 

3X.  per  too  lbs. 

ax.  per  hogshead . 
Free. 

Do. 

4  p.ct.ad  valorem, 
xx.  per  gal. 
tox.  per  too  lbs. 
ix.  per  lb. 


The  trade  of  this  colony  with  its  principal  customers  in  1889  was  as 
follows : 


Country. 

• 

£385. 3'9 
789.843 
ts85.585 
88,876 

£7-9.93* 
674,836 

4.9*1 
103,631 

Vcnczucljw  ,  nM.....t...>..   ■••••■••••...«•■•.•.■••. 

•  Produce  and  manufacture  of  the  colony.               f  Including  £308,970  gold  bullion. 

The  total  trade  of  Trinidad  in  1889  was  as  follows: 

Country. 

Imports. 

£789,843 
318,638 
i,  135,047 

£674,836 

»9.357 
863,709 

Foreign  countries ,,.■••       .«•••■  ■••■■••••••••••■••••■■••■••*••••■•.••■■■•••••■■■      . . ••■••■•■•■■■*. 

Total  .•.••••••••••••••«•••.•••.•••••,••.•••.•••••••••••••■•••••••••••••■■«•••. ••«••.••..••••••••••••••■•• 

a,ia6,5a8 

1,566,89a 

In  respect  to  the  above  tables,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  values  on  those 
articles  which  pay  a  specific  duty  can  hardly  be  considered  more  than  an 
approximation  of  the  true  value. 

While  the  duties  on  the  respective  articles  from  the  United  States  are  not 
higher  than  on  the  same  articles  from  other  countries,  the  tariff  as  a  whole, 
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however  unintentional,  discriminates  against  American  products.  Bread, 
carriages,  cheese,  corn,  oats,  flour,  meal,  muskets,  guns,  pistols,  oil 
meal,  and  refined  sugar,  all  of  which  are  imported  principally  from  the 
United  States,  pay  specific  duties  equal  to  ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from 
10  to  over  30  per  cent.,  while  earthenware  and  glassware,  furniture,  unenu- 
merated  manufactured  goods,  hardware,  and  textile  manufactures,  all  of 
which  are  imported  principally  from  Europe,  pay,  respectively,  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  only  4  per  cent.  From  all  I  have  learned  the  only  excuse  for 
this  is  that  no  drawback  for  import  duties  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
imports  which  paid  ad  valorem  duties,  while  a  drawback  for  the  import  duties 
are  allowed  on  flour,  refined  sugar,  and  other  American  articles  when  they  are 
exported  from  the  colony. 

While  American  flour,  as  compared  with  flour  from  other  countries  and 
with  rice  from  British  India,  is  fairly  treated,  such  seems  not  to  be  the  case 
with  some  of  the  other  products  which  are  imported  principally  from  the 
United  States.  Kerosene  pays  the  enormous  duty  of  is.  a  gallon,  equal 
to  about  150  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  because,  as  I  am  informed,  it  is  classed 
as  a  dangerous  article,  while  gunpowder,  almost  all  of  which  is  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  pays  only  about  one-third  as  much  duty  accord- 
ing to  value  and  candles,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  pay  only 
4  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco,  coming  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States, 
pays  a  specific  duty  of  is.  per  pound,  equal  to  about  250  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, while  manufactured  tobacco,  coming  principally  from  the  United  King- 
dom, pays  a  duty  of  is.  4//.  per  pound,  equal  to  about  100  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  export  tariff.  The  export  duties 
pure  and  simple  are  limited  to  asphalt  in  its  several  forms.  The  crude 
asphalt  goes  principally  to  the  United  States,  the  boiled  principally  to  other 
countries. 

Exports  and  imports  pay  wharfage  at  Tobago  and  at  the  port  of  San  Fer- 
nando, Trinidad.  The  wharf  dues  at  Tobago  on  a  barrel  of  flour  are  gd. 
and  on  100  pounds  of  butter  is. ;  also,  in  respect  to  exports,  on  a  hogshead 
of  sugar  6d.  ancl  on  a  puncheon  of  molasses  4//.  At  San  Fernando  the 
wharf  dues  on  a  barrel  of  merchandise  of  any  kind  are  2d.  and  on  a  hogs- 
head of  sugar  6d.  The  wharf  dues  at  San  Fernando  are  so  slight  that  I  omit 
any  detailed  account  of  them. 

It  will  also  be  observed  from  the  inclosed  tariff*  that  a  special  tax  for  im- 
migration purposes,  popularly  known  as  the  "immigration  tax,"  is  collected 
on  certain  exports  from  Trinidad.  The  wharf  dues  are  collected  to  pay  for 
certain  wharf  improvements.  The  immigration  tax  is  collected  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  bringing  laborers  exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes  from 
India  to  Trinidad. 

The  cooly  immigration  system,  as  now  carried  on  year  by  year,  is  substan- 
tially as  follows:  The  planters  in  need  of  laborers  make  requisition  for  them, 

•  Reserved  for  publrcation  in  "  Fortign  Tariff.." 
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specifying  the  number  desired,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  colonial 
government  they  are  brought  her&from  India  and  indentured  to  the  plant- 
ers. The  requisitions  are  made  almost  exclusively  by  the  sugar-planters 
and  seldom  by  the  cocoa-planters.  It  is  estimated  by  the  authorities  that 
the  benefits  of  the  imported  labor  not  only  attach  to  the  sugar  industry,  but, 
in  a  more  or  less  degree,  to  the  general  public  and  to  the  molasses,  cocoa, 
rum,  and  coffee  industries;  and  now,  by  the  ordinance  for  next  year,  to  the 
cocoanut  industry.  The  law  provides  that  one-third  of  the  total  expense  of 
obtaining  these  laborers  shall  be  borne  by  the  colonial  government  and  two- 
thirds  by  these  several  industries.  The  two-thirds  of  the  expense  accruing 
to  the  industries  is  provided  for  as  follows:  Each  planter  who  indentures 
immigrant  laborers  pays  ^5  per  capita  for  such  laborers,  and  a  certain  sura 
(the  immigration  tax)  is  fixed  annually  by  the  legislative  council  to  be  paid 
on  the  exported  products  of  these  several  industries  to  the  receiver-general 
of  the  colony. 

While  it  is  denied  by  the  colonial  authorities  that  neither  the  wharf  dues 
nor  the  immigration  tax  is  an  export  duty,  yet  both  are  levied  and  collected 
(the  latter  exclusively)  on  exports  by  officers  of  the  law,  pursuant  to  the  law, 
and  they  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  export  duties. 

As  this  question  has  excited,  and  still  excites,  much  discussion,  an  official 
copy  of  the  immigration  tax  ordinance  is  herewith  given. 

W.  P.  PIERCE, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Trinidad,  December  22 >,  18 go. 


TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO  IMMIGRATION  FUND. 
[Inclosurc  in  Consul  Pierce's  report.] 

(l)  There  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  in  aid  of  immigration,  upon  the  several  kinds  of  produce  hereinafter  mentioned 
which  shall  have  been  raised  or  manufactured  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  which  shall  be 
shipped  for  parts  and  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  united  colony  on  any  day  between  the 
1st  day  of  January  and  the  31st  day  of  December,  both  inclusive,  of  the  year  1890,  the  several 
taxes,  rates,  and  charges  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say : 


Articles. 

Rale. 

Articles. 

Rate. 

Su^&r • 

M.  d. 

Molssses-^ Conttnucd . 

t.  d. 

For  every  hogshead  *.  «• 

6  6 

For  every  package  less  than  a  half 

For  every  tierce***** ••*•**•••••••••• ■••••**•• *•••«* 

4  4 

0  8 

For  every  barrel  or  bag  ,  

0  8 

Rurn,  for  every  puncheon... •■••>.. 

4  4 

*  9 

For  every  puncheon  

9  a 

«  9 

For  every  half  puncheon*********************** 

1  t 

Cocoanuts,  for  every  thousand.. ................. 

1  6 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,  every  cask  whereof  the  truss  is  32  inches  or  more 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  hogshead,  and  every  cask  whereof  the  truss  is  18  inches  and  less  than 
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32  inches  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  tierce,  and  every  cask  whereof  the  truss  is  less  than  18 
inches  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  barrel. 

(3)  Where  any  such  produce  is  contained  in  any  package  except  those  above  mentioned, 
such  taxes  and  charges  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  at  the  following  rates,  that 
is  to  say  :  On  sugar  at  the  rate  of  y.  yi.  for  every  1 ,000  pounds,  on  rum  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4J. 
for  every  100  gallons,  and  on  cocoa  and  on  coffee  at  the  rate  of  Io#</.  for  every  100  pounds. 

(4)  The  several  taxes,  rates,  and  charges  hereinbefore  specified  shall  be  payable  by  the 
shipper  of  such  produce  at  the  time  of  such  shipment  aforesaid,  and  the  shipper  thereof  shall 
deliver  to  Her  Majesty's  receiver-general  or  subrecciver  in  Trinidad  or  the  officer  performing 
the  duties  of  Her  Majesty's  receiver-general  in  Tobago  an  account  of  the  produce  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  particulars  as  the  governor  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

(5)  If  such  account  is  not  delivered,  or  if  the  taxes,  rates,  and  charges  payable  in  respect 
of  such  produce  are  not  paid  to  the  receiver-general  or  subreceiver  or  officer  in  Tobago  afore- 
said  within  24  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  produce  was  shipped,  the 
shipper  thereof  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  /"ioo  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  taxes,  rates,  and 
charges  payable. 

(6)  All  taxes,  rates,  charges,  and  penalties  payable  or  recoverable  under  this  ordinance 
may  be  sued  for,  prosecuted,  determined,  and  recovered  on  information  in  the  name  of  some 
officer  of  customs  before  any  stipendiary  justice  of  the  peace  in  manner  provided  by  the  ordi- 
nance No.  5  of  1868,  intituled  "An  ordinance  respecting  the  summary  administration  of 
justice." 

(7)  All  taxes,  rates,  and  charges  to  be  paid  or  recovered  before  a  stipendiary  justice  of  the 
peace  under  this  ordinance  shall  be  paid  into  the  colonial  treasury  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  carried  in  the  hooks  thereof  to  the  credit  of  moneys  applicable  to  immigration,  and  shall 
be  applied  in  aid  of  immigration  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

(8)  When  any  person  is  adjudged  by  any  stipendiary  justice  of  the  peace  to  pay  any  tax, 
rate,  charge,  or  penalty  payable  and  recoverable  under  this  ordinance,  such  justice  shall  state 
in  the  order  or  conviction,  and  also  in  the  commitment  of  such  person  if  committed  in  default 
of  payment,  the  amount  of  costs  awarded  to  be  paid  by  such  person,  as  well  as  the  tax,  rate, 
charge,  or  penalty  so  adjudged,  and  shall  commit  such  person  until  payment  of  such  tax, 
rate,  charge,  or  penalty,  and  costs. 

(9)  All  penalties  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


PORTO  ALEGRE,  BRAZIL. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  NEGLEY,  OF  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

On  a  sloping  hillside  projecting  into  a  sheet  of  water  formed  by  the  con- 
junction of  no  less  than  five  navigable  rivers,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Patos, 
stands  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  promising,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
least  known,  cities  of  this  the  latest  Republic  of  South  America. 

Porto  Alegre  is  not  a  place  of  recent  establishment.  Away  back  in  1 780 
it  was  a  village  of  1,500  souls;  since  then  its  growth  has  been  steady  and 
uniform,  until  now  it  numbers  about  50,000  inhabitants.  Situated  30° 
south  latitude  and  570  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  it  is  blessed  with 
an  equable  and  salubrious  climate.  Meteorological  observations  at  the  city 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  140  miles  south,  and  with  a  climate  not  greatly 
diffeient  from  that  of  Porto  Alegre,  show  that  the  mean  average  temperature 
No.  126  4. 
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for  the  past  1 1  years  has  been  18.880  C.  Within  that  time  the  extreme  vari- 
ation in  any  one  year  has  not  been  greater  than  32. 400  C.  The  average 
rainfall  for  the  province  in  the  year  1887  was  1,026.5  millimetres.  With 
these  climatic  conditions,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  country  diversified  by 
hills  and  plains,  timbered,  well  watered,  with  a  fertile  and  productive  soil, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Porto  Alegre  should  show  a  healthy  progress 
in  wealth  and  population. 

APPROACHES. 

The  only  approach  at  present  from  the  outside  world  is  over  the  bar  at 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  up  Lake  Patos  150  miles.  There  is  a  project  for 
shortening  this  approach  from  the  north  by  means  of  a  railroad  extending 
240  kilometres  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  seacoast  at  Torres,  the  pro- 
posed terminus  of  the  line,  and  for  the  construction  there  of  an  artificial 
breakwater  and  harbor.  The  concession  has  been  granted,  but  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  guaranty  of  interest.  Without  such  guaranty — the  usual  method 
of  making  a  thing  "go"  in  this  country — the  raising  of  $15,000,000  (the 
estimated  cost  of  the  scheme)  will  be  no  easy  undertaking.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  proposed  artificial  port  of  Dona  Isabel  becomes  a  fact. 

In  the  meantime  a  concession  has,  within  the  past  few  months,  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Juao  Teixera  Soares,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad  from  Itarare,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  south  3,000  kilometres  to 
Santa  Maria,  a  station  on  the  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Uruguyana, 
some  300  kilometres  west  of  Porto  Alegre,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
This  concession  has  a  much  brighter  future,  for,  besides  a  guarantied  inter- 
est, it  will  open  up  a  splendid  country  all  the  way  and  will,  when  completed, 
connect  the  southernmost  State  of  Brazil  with  the  federal  capital  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  means  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  system.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  railroad  concession  ever  granted  in  Brazil.  Manufacturers  of  rail- 
road supplies  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered  not  only  by  this,  but  by  the  numerous  other  rail- 
roads now  in  course  of  construction  in  this  country. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Communication  at  the  present  time  between  Porto  Alegre  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  not  to  mention  sailing  vessels,  is  by  means  of  several  lines  of  steam- 
ships. Chief  among  these  is  the  Companhia  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  a  combina- 
tion effected  last  spring  which  absorbed  nearly  all  the  Brazilian  navigation 
companies  plying  on  the  coast  north  and  south  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
united  companies  arc  subsidized  by  the  Government  to  the  amount  of  $700,- 
000  annually.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Liverpool,  Brazil,  and  River  Plate 
mail  steamers,  more  commonly  known  as  Lamport  &  Holt's  line,  devoted 
exclusively  to  freight.  They  no  longer  transport  passengers  nor  receive  a 
subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails,  though  they  still  render  this  service  as  for- 
merly. These  steamers  have  fixed  days  for  their  arrival  and  departure,  are 
finely  officered,  and  enjoy  a  lucrative  trade.    By  this  line  goes  the  bulk  of 
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the  exports  from  this  State  to  the  United  States.  There  is  also  the  Com- 
panhia  Norte  e  Sul,  with  four  steamers  between  Porto  Alegre  and  Recife  (or 
Pernambuco,  as  it  is  more  commonly  known),  stopping  at  the  principal  in- 
termediate ports  and  carrying  both  passengers  and  freight.  This  company 
expects  to  put  on  four  more  steamers,  one  for  freight  and  three  for  passen- 
gers and  freight,  about  the  beginning  of  next  year.  Finally,  there  is  the  line 
of  the  Navegacao  Costeira,  of  the  English  house  of  John  Bellamy  &  Co., 
with  two  steamers  between  Porto  Alegre  and  Pernambuco,  stopping  at  Bahia 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  expect  shortly  to  put  on  one  more  steamer.  All 
the  steamers  for  these  various  lines  were  built  in  England  and  are  owned  or 
backed  up  by  British  capital. 

Seagoing  sailing  vessels  of  light  draft  pass  up  to  Porto  Alegre,  while 
numerous  smaller  craft,  known  locally  as  hiates  (pronounced  "yachties"), 
carry  on  an  extensive  internal  commerce  up  and  down  the  lake. 

OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Navigation  is  more  or  less  obstructed  by  the  bar  on  the  coast  where  the 
lake  debouches  into  the  sea.  In  consequence  of  this  bar  only  vessels  of 
comparatively  light  draft  can  enter.  Many  wrecks  occur,  insurance  is  high, 
and  freight  about  double  that  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Government,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  having  one  safe  harbor  south  of  Santos  that  will 
admit  vessels  of  the  largest  draft,  and  in  order  to  redeem  oft-repeated,  but 
long-delayed,  promises,  thereby  satisfying  the  ardent  desires  as  well  as  urgent 
demands  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  its  1,000,000  inhabitants 
and  its  close  proximity  to  the  Oriental,  ambitious  of  annexation,  has,  by  a 
decree  passed  on  the  15th  of  September  last,  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Societe  de  Travaux  et  Constructions,  of  Paris — a  company  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  3,000,000  francs — for  the  improvement  of  the  bar  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  The  exact  terms  of  this  contract  have  not  been  made  known 
as  yet,  but  it  is  understood  the  Government  guaranties  the  interest  on  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  There  was 
great  popular  rejoicing  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  this  contract,  and 
since  then  the  materialization  of  the  company  has  been  watched  with  great 
interest.  Mr.  Otero,  an  accomplished  engineer  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  has 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  Government  in  the  construction  of  the  jet- 
ties or  retaining  walls,  by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel. From  time  to  time  French  engineers  turn  up  and  look  over  the  ground, 
but  as  yet  nothing  visible  has  actually  been  done.  In  due  time  I  hope  to 
furnish  the  Department  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  great  work  now  in 
progress.  For  the  present,  however,  the  bar  exists,  and  vessels  bound  for 
the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  should  not  draw  over  ioorio^  feet  of  water. 

In  addition  to  this  bar,  vessels  destined  to  the  port  of  Pelotas  and  Porto 
Alegre  have  to  encounter  other  troublesome  shoals  in  the  lake.  On  the  way 
to  Porto  Alegre  the  Caugussu  and  Crystal  are  the  two  that  give  the  most 
bother.    In  dry  seasons  and  when  the  wind  blows  from  other  quarters  than 
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the  north  the  water  on  these  bars  becomes  very  low.  When  I  went  up  the 
lake  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  steamer  Canning,  drawing  but  feet  of  water, 
we  stuck  fast  on  the  Caugussu,  the  worst  of  the  two,  and  lay  there  two  nights 
and  a  day.  We  found  one  steamer  already  aground  and  a  sailing  vessel 
that  had  been  there  for  18  days.  Before  we  got  off  two  other  steamers,  one 
carrying  five  hundred  immigrants,  joined  the  company.  Not  long  ago  the 
Plane  la,  a  steamer  carrying  thirteen  hundred  immigrants,  was  aground  there 
for  one  whole  week.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  vessels  to  lie  there  for  days, 
and  then  only  get  off  by  having  lighters  sent  to  assist  them  over.  This, 
however,  only  occurs  when  the  water  is  exceptionally  low,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  2  months. 

UP  THE  LAKE. 

♦ 

As  one  ascends  Lake  Patos  toward  Porto  Alegre,  to  the  east  stretches  a 
low,  sandy  beach,  separating  by  only  a  few  miles  the  lake  from  the  ocean. 
Here  and  there  wooded  spots  of  comparative  fertility  may  be  seen.  On  this 
apparently  inhospitable  shore  a  number  of  people  are  located.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  onions  and  other  vegetable  products,  which  fur- 
nish no  inconsiderable  amount  of  freight  to  steamers  bound  to  the  northern 
ports  of  Brazil.  On  the  west  is  an  unbroken  line  of  forest,  from  which  the 
smoke  of  the  settler  clearing  land  continually  ascends.  There  has  com- 
menced here  an  inconsiderate  destruction  of  valuable  timber,  the  want  of 
which  will  some  day  be  sorely  felt.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  now  im- 
ported into  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  from  North  America, 
while  here  at  their  very  doors  timber  is  going  to  waste  for  the  lack  of  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  for  its  conversion  into  lumber  and  transportation  to  its 
natural  market.  The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  and,  doubtless,  not  so 
good  for  building  as  the  pine  of  North  America;  still  it  makes  a  fairly  good 
lumber,  while  for  furniture  and  railroad  ties  it  has  no  superior.  Sawmills 
are  sure  to  be  erected  here  at  no  distant  day.  Enterprising  builders  of  these 
and  other  wood-working  machinery  should  keep  their  eyes  upon  this  field. 

As  you  approach  the  northern  limit  of  Lake  Patos,  the  breadth  of  the 
waters  rapidly  narrows  and  picturesque  hills,  more  or  less  covered  with  trees, 
rise  on  either  hand,  presenting  a  landscape  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  further  north  and  west,  where 
the  sierras  and  elevated  table-lands,  which  extend  southward  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  drop  away 
into  a  long  reach  of  broken  foothills,  and  from  them  down  again  to  the 
plains,  which  spread  out  southward  through  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  embrace  all  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

THE  CITY. 

Porto  Alegre  is  a  bustling  little  city — bustling,  at  least,  for  a  South  Amer- 
ican city — and  is  growing  rapidly.  There  are  three  lines  of  street  railways 
upon  which  the  American-built  cars  of  John  Stephenson  run  to  and  fro. 
The  Linha  do  Menino  Deos  has  tw  i  lines,  one  of  6,154  metres,  the  other  of 
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6,537  metres,  in  length.  The  Linha  do  Carninha  Novo  has  a  line  4,620 
metres  long,  and  the  Linha  do  Parthenon  one  of  4,620  metres.  I  noticed 
steel  ties  from  Belgium  being  laid  on  one  of  their  lines,  replacing  the  wooden 
ties,  the  rails  being  of  the  T  pattern  and  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  road- 
bed. The  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity  furnished  by  an  American  plant. 
Gas  is  also  used  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  The  manufacture  of 
gas  is  after  the  old  and  expensive  style.  I  should  think  there  would  be 
here  and  in  other  cities  of  this  State  an  opening  for  the  improved  American 
methods  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  The  public  buildings  con- 
sist of  a  Camera,  or  government  house,  which  will  doubtless  become  the  capitol 
of  the  State  legislature  when  the  autonomy  of  the  local  government  has  been 
once  established;  the  governor's  residence,  a  plain,  two-story  building  ;  the 
jail,  an  imposing  structure,  painted  a  brilliant  yellow,  and,  unfortunately, 
given  the  most  conspicuous  position  on  the  water  front;  the  custom-house, 
a  public  library  with  6,700  volumes,  and  a  theater  of  fair  dimensions  and 
appointments.  On  the  suburbs  is  one  of,  if  not  the,  largest  military  schools 
in  the  Republic  and  a  new,  large,  and  well-built  lunatic  asylum.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  city  is  after  the  prevailing  Spanish-American  style;  except  in 
the  business  portions,  the  buildings  are  of  one  and  two  stories,  brick,  plastered 
and  washed  white  or  some  gray  color,  and  roofed  with  tiles. 

MANUFACTURES  AND  COMMERCE. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  operation  and 
others  projected.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  eight  or  ten  breweries, 
which  manufacture  a  fair  quality  of  beer,  importing  their  hops  and  barley 
from  Europe ;  a  paper  mill,  half  a  dozen  sawmills ;  several  chair  and  fur- 
niture factories,  which  do  a  thriving  business;  an  ice  factory,  tile  and  brick 
yards,  and  a  rice  mill  in  course  of  construction.  The  proprietor  of  the  lat- 
ter expects  to  have  his  rice  raised  in  this  State,  where  none  is  yet  produced, 
and  to  this  end  is  distributing  seed  and  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereal.  There  are  many  large  commercial  houses  in  Porto  Alegre  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  imports  to  the  large  tributary  country  which  looks  to  this 
city  for  its  supplies  and  in  the  shipment  of  the  products  of  the  country, 
chiefly  hides,  corn,  farinha,  and  black  beans  to  the  various  ports  on  the  South 
American  coast  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  chief  American  imports  are 
flour,  kerosene,  resin,  turpentine,  sewing  machines,  plows,  cornshellers,  col- 
liers' axes,  cotton  drills,  and  blacking.  There  is  not  a  single  American  house 
here,  while  the  Germans  and  the  English  have  many  large  and  flourishing 
establishments.  The  German  element  predominates  largely  in  Porto  Alegre 
and  surrounding  country,  the  German  language  being  heard  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  the  Portuguese. 

IMMIGRATION. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  many  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  this 
year  a  large  number  of  Russian  Poles,  have  come  into  the  country.  The 
great  majority  of  these  newcomers  are  located  in  colonies,  becoming  culti- 
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vators  of  the  soil,  but  in  time  they  will  make  themselves  felt  in  the  villages 
and  cities  as  well. 

Immigration  into  this  part  of  Brazil  for  the  past  6  months  has  been 
phenomenal.  Almost  every  steamer  comes  in  loaded  down  with  immigrants, 
and  nearly  all  go  up  to  Porto  Alegre  to  be  thence  distributed  through  the 
surrounding  country.  The  exact  statistics  in  regard  to  immigration  and 
what  provisions  the  Government  is  making  for  this  vast  tide  of  population 
setting  toward  Brazil  will  be  given  in  another  report.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that,  while  the  immigrants  swarming  from  the  overcrowded  hives  of  Europe 
to  these  inviting  shores  will,  no  doubt,  nine  times  out  of  ten  improve  their 
condition,  still  for  the  first  few  years  their  way  can  not  be  described  as  a 
path  of  roses.  Hardships  and  privations  on  their  passage  here  and  after 
their  arrival  will  have  to  be  endured. 

THE  COLONIES. 

All  around  Porto  Alegre  new  colonies  are  being  established  and  old  ones 
constantly  recruited.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  an  altogether 
virgin  country.  Some  of  the  German  colonies  date  back  into  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  One  may  hear  stories  of  the  depredations  of  the  Caboclo 
and  Bugre,  the  native  Indian  tribes,  remnants  of  which  still  exist  in  the  in- 
terior; but  these  stories  are  traditionary  and  relate  to  the  early  history  of  the 
colonies. 

Connection  with  the  interior  is  effected  by  means  of  two  railroads  and 
five  navigable  rivers  flowing  into  the  head  of  Lake  Patos.  Of  the  two  rail- 
roads, the  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Nova  Hamburgo  extends  north- 
ward 43  kilometres  to  the  little  village  of  Nova  Hamburgo,  its  present  ter- 
minus. A  few  miles  this  side  of  Nova  Hamburgo  is  San  Leopoldo,  the  center 
of  a  prosperous  German  colony,  founded  many  years  ago  and  embracing 
within  its  municipality  or  jurisdiction  311  square  kilometres  and  a  popula- 
tion of  12,000  people,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  This  railroad  is  under 
English  control  and  has  a  7  per  cent,  guaranty  from  the  Government,  with- 
out which,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  road,  it  would  not  pay.  There  is 
some  talk  of  extending  the  road  to  the  colony  of  Santa  Isabel,  a  large  and 
flourishing  Italian  colony  50  or  75  miles  west  of  San  Leopoldo.  Such  an 
extension  would  be  no  less  advantageous  to  the  colonies  than  to  the  road. 
San  Sebastian  is  another  thriving  colony,  excellently  located  as  to  fertility 
of  the  soil,  but  without  adequate  means  of  communication.  There  are  many 
other  colonies  scattered  around  to  the  north,  west,  and  southwest  of  Porto 
Alegre.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  climate  salubrious,  but  the  facilities  for 
marketing  produce  very  deficient. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

To  the  north  and  northwest  of  Porto  Alegre  you  get  into  the  foothills 
referred  to.  Here,  up  among  the  little  valleys  and  hillsides  partly  denuded 
of  woods,  the  soil  is  usually  of  a  deep  red  color  and  of  a  sandy  or  clayey 
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character,  very  rich  and  productive.  The  principal  crops  are  corn,  feijao 
(black  beans),  potatoes,  and  mandioca,  a  root  from  which  farinha  (a  sort 
of  nutricious  meal)  is  made.  Farinha  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  subsist- 
ence in  the  country,  besides  being  largely  exported  to  the  north  of  Brazil. 
Sugar  cane  is  also  raised  to  some  extent,  but  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  caixas  (the  liquor  of  the  country),  the  climate  not  being  sufficiently 
hot  to  produce  sugar  in  any  quantity.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wine  pro- 
duced, for  which  the  country  seems  excellently  adapted.  Rye  is  also  grown, 
but  no  wheat  or  barley.  Perhaps  the  climate  is  a  little  too  warm,  but  wheat 
has  been  grown  with  good  results  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Oranges 
of  fine  quality  and  flavor  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  are  shipped  to 
ports  further  south.  Peaches,  plums,  figs,  and  strawberries  do  well,  but 
neither  apples  nor  the  strictly  tropical  fruits,  as  bananas  and  pineapples, 
flourish,  the  climate  not  being  cold  enough  for  the  one  and  too  cold  for  the 
other.  Light  frosts  occur  in  winter.  In  addition  to  these  vegetable  products, 
cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  in  large  numbers,  but  cattle  not  so  extensively  as 
in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the  State. 

DIVISION  AND  PRICE  OF  LAND. 

Up  through  this  country  the  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  largely 
under  fencing,  for  which  stone  walls  are  generally  used.  Improved  land  in 
the  San  Leopoldo  and  other  older  districts  is  worth  about  $40  per  acre,  and 
about  60  acres  would  make  an  average  farm.  There  is  no  use  to  cultivate 
more.  The  average  farmer  and  his  family  can  live  on  this,  and  that  is  all 
he  looks  for.  Camp  land,  mostly  in  private  hands,  is  worth  gi.50  per  acre 
in  large  blocks.  There  is  considerable  Government  land  yet  in  this  State, 
upon  which  the  immigrants  are  being  located,  but  the  most  eligible  land  has 
been  taken  up. 

METHODS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  methods  of  agriculture  are  very  crude.  The  best  land  is  wooded, 
and  has  to  be  cleared,  and  the  thick  undergrowth  removed  by  hand.  The 
ax,  machete,  and  hoe  come  first;  then  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  plow  com- 
plete the  agricultural  operations.  Axes,  hoes,  plows,  and  cornshellers  are 
the  only  agricultural  implements  for  which  there  is  any  demand.  The  plows 
come  from  Hamburg  and  the  United  States,  the  cornshellers  principally 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  American  plow, 
but  this  is  everywhere  met  by  a  sharp  competition  from  the  cheap  German 
substitute.  A  few  chopping  mills  for  grinding  corn,  run  by  water-power, 
are  met  with  at  wide  intervals. 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  found  in  the  picadoes,  or 
villages,  and  in  the  country.  At  San  Leopoldo  there  is  a  Jesuit  school  which 
nas  an  excellent  reputation,  students  being  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  In  Porto  Alegre  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  only 
numbered  885 ;  and  as  for  common  schools  in  the  country,  there  are  none. 
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RAILROAD  J  HOPS. 

The  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a  Uruguyana  begins  at  the  Margem, 
40  miles  west  of  Porto  Alegre,  on  the  Taquary  River.  A  steamboat  leaving 
Porto  Alegre  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  gets  you  there  at  10  a.  m.  At  the 
Margem  are  fine,  large  railroad  shops,  much  better  than  would  be  looked  for 
in  an  undeveloped  country.  In  these  shops  I  saw  a  number  of  locomotives  un- 
dergoing repairs,  mostly  of  French  build.  Originally  all  the  locomotives 
on  this  railroad  were  of  French  manufacture,  but  they  are  so  complicated 
that  as  fast  as  they  give  out  they  are  replaced  by  American  (Baldwin)  locomo- 
tives, which  give  entire  satisfaction.  There  are  already  about  a  dozen 
Baldwin  locomotives  on  the  road.  All  the  machinery  in  the  shops — and  most 
of  it  is  very  fine — is  of  French  construction.  This  railroad,  although  origi- 
nally built  by  a  private  company  under  a  Government  guaranty,  is  now 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government.  At  present  it  extends  from  the 
Margem  to  Cacequy,  a  distance  of  377  kilometres  due  west.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  extend  the  road  to  Bage  and  from  thence  to  Uruguyana.  This 
road  is  likely  to  develop  into  one  of  great  importance.  It  already  taps  many 
of  the  colonies,  and  along  its  line,  running,  as  it  does,  through  a  country  of 
immense  capabilities,  others  will  be  started  as  immigration  progresses. 

RIVER  STEAMBOATS. 

Upon  the  five  rivers  centering  around  Porto  Alegre  more  than  a  dozen 
small  side- wheel  steamers  already  ply,  some  going  as  high  as  130  miles  up  the 
Jachuy  River  to  Cachoeira  when  the  water  will  permit.  Nearly  all  these 
steamboats  were  built  in  Hamburg.  One  serious  objection  to  them  is  they 
draw  too  much  water  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers.  A  Danish  engineer 
on  one  of  these  small  boats  told  me  he  had  just  sent  out  to  England  for 
estimates  on  alight-draft  steamboat,  built  on  the  American  plan,  with  astern 
paddle  wheel  that  can  be  raised  and  lowered.  If  some  of  our  builders  of 
0  steamboats  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  would  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  parties  running  these  boats,  no  doubt  paying  orders 
could  be  secured.  The  Companhia  Fluvial  is  the  name  of  the  company  above 
referred  to,  with  headquarters  in  Porto  Alegre.  The  boats  when  loaded 
should  not  draw  over  5  or  6  feet  of  water,  and  should  be  constructed  for 
carrying  freight  and  passengers.  The  traffic  up  and  down  these  rivers  is 
already  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing. 

COAL  MINES. 

On  the  Jachuy  River,  a  short  distance  inland,  are  the  San  Jeronymo  coal 
mines,  the  only  ones  in  this  part  of  South  America.  A  railroad  owned  by 
the  coal  company  connects  the  mines  with  the  river.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
men  are  employed,  and  about  700  tons  of  coal  raised  monthly.  The  coal  is 
seamed  with  slate  and  is  thus  inferior  in  quality.  Still,  it  is  used  entirely  on 
two  railroads  and  in  connection  with  wood  on  the  steamboats.  After  many 
failures  of  previous  companies,  the  present  one  is  doing  fairly  well. 
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FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

Within  the  next  few  years  no  little  development  may  be  looked  for  in  this 
l>art  of  Brazil.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  when  we  consider  its  great  natural 
resources,  its  advantages  of  climate,  the  swelling  tide  of  a  good  class  of 
immigrants  constantly  pouring  into  her  borders,  slavery  abolished  and  free 
institutions  established,  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  for  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines,  and  the  organization  of  new  companies  for  all  sorts  of  enterprises 
under  the  stimulus  of  increased  banking  facilities  offered  by  the  new  national 
banks.  All  these  things  tend  in  the  same  direction.  To  be  sure,  the  other 
side  of  the  question  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  late  and  continuing 
financial  disturbances  of  the  republics  to  the  south  point  a  moral  and  adorn 
a  tale.  With  these  object  lessons  before  her,  it  is  to  be  hoped  Brazil  will 
avoid  similar  experiences.  But,  with  all  the  chances  of  disaster  looming  up, 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  present  movement  and  activity,  more  or 
less  unhealthy,  is  not  preferable  to  trte  lethargy  and  stagnation  which  had 
taken  possession  of  Brazil,  retarding  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
magnificent  resources  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country. 

For  the  United  States,  also,  a  new  era  is  opening  in  the  way  of  increased 
trade  relations  with  Brazil.  Under  the  lessened  burdens  upon  our  export 
trade  likely  to  be  effected  by  the  new  reciprocity  treaty  now  in  course  of 
negotiation,  if  reports  be  true,  between  the  two  great  republics  of  North  and 
South  America,  there  is  every  reason  why  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
at  home  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
opened  and  not  allow  the  alert  business  men  of  other  countries  to  longer 
retain  the  undisputed  foothold  they  have  already  secured  in  this  country. 

CHARLES  NEGLEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rio  Grande  do  Su/,  December  jr,  1890. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  TUXPAN. 

REPOR T  BY  CONSUL  DRA  YTON. 

Commerce  seems  to  be  progressing  favorably,  although  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1890  exports  have  not  amounted  to  quite  as  much  as  the  preceding 
quarter ;  yet,  taking  the  total  of  the  calendar  year  1890,  which  amounted  to 
$1,955,443.03,  and  that  of  1889,  amounting  to  $1,650,563.69,  there  is  a 
balance  of  $304,879.34  in  favor  of  1890,  and,  if  enterprise  continues  as  it  has 
done  lately,  a  very  respectable  amount  of  increase  in  commerce  will  follow. 

The  import  of  lumber  has  very  greatly  increased  this  year,  occupying  three 
schooners,  with  regular  trips  and  freights  both  ways  between  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans.  The  increase  of  American  steamers  on  this  line  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  v«ry  nearly  running  the  Spanish  line  out  of  this  port  by  taking 
up  nearly  all  of  the  freights  for  New  York. 
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The  merchants  appear  to  have  become  more  enterprising,  as  they  have 
introduced  two  steamers  to  perfect  their  interstate  coast  trade  besides  their 
sailing  vessels,  which  have  heretofore  been  depended  on  for  the  facilitating 
of  business.    One  of  these  steamers  was  purchased  in  New  Orleans. 

There  has  been  no  change  as  yet  made  in  any  of  the  customs  regulations 
or  tariff  laws  relating  to  commerce  and  industry.  Finance  and  exchange  are 
regulated,  as  usual,  by  a  few  merchants  doing  business  in  New  York. 

At  present  the  rate  of  exchange  runs  between  20  and  25  per  cent. 

JOHN  DRAYTON, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Tuxpan,  January  12,  i8gi. 


RICE  IN  HONGKONG. 

REPORT  BY  CBNSUL  SIMONS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  custom-house  at  Hongkong  no  statistics  of  the  rice 
imported  for  consumption  and  distribution  are  available,  except  such  as  can 
be  had  from  the  Chinese  merchants,  to  whom  the  traffic  is  confined ;  and  there 
being  no  production  of  rice  in  Hongkong,  I  must  confine  myself  altogether 
to  matters  connected  with  trade  in  that  cereal,  together  with  such  reports 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  crop  as  are  at  hand. 

While  there  is  no  official  report  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
published  in  China  or  the  rice-growing  countries  to  the  south,  unfavorable 
reports  of  the  condition  of  the  crop,  especially  that  in  the  two  southern  prov- 
inces of  China,  owing  to  lack  of  rain,  have  already  caused  an  upward  tendency 
in  prices.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  crop,  which  is  already  for  the 
most  part  gathered,  will  hardly  reach  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  in  the  prov- 
inces mentioned,  estimated  upon  the. basis  of  the  crop  for  1889,  which  was 
fully  up  to  the  average  of  good  years,  and  may  fall  to  65  per  cent ;  in  Saigon 
and  Bangkok,  85  to  90  per  cent. 

The  rice  coming  from  Saigon  and  Bangkok  has  not  suffered  any  deteri- 
oration as  to  quality ;  that  from  China  is  below  the  standard  of  more  favorable 
years. 

Owing  to  the  short  crop  both  in  China  and  Japan,  it  is  likely  a  larger 
quantity  of  rice  will  come  to  Hongkong  from  the  south  for  exportation  than 
was  received  a  year  ago.  Whether  in  comparison  with  last  year  a  larger 
amount  will  be  exported  to  the  United  States  involves  a  consideration  of  the 
influence  which  the  increase  in  prices  will  have.  As  less  than  3  per  cent,  of 
the  quantity  received  goes  to  the  United  States,  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  a 
marked  diminution. 

The  old  laws,  which  looked  upon  the  exportation  of  rice  from  China  with 
as  much  disfavor  as  more  recent  ones  on  the  smuggling  of  opium,  are  still  in 
force,  involving  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  cargo,  and  not  infrequently 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  little  real  Chinese  rice  exported  is  practically  smuggled 
out  of  the  country.    As  may  be  inferred,  most  of  the  rice  handled  here 
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comes  from  Bangkok  and  Saigon,  a  little  from  Hai-Fong  and  Rangoon,  but 
95  per  cent,  from  the  first  two  places— from  Saigon  for  1890  about  6,500,000 
piculs  (1  picul=i33  pounds),  from  Bangkok  about  4,000,000,  and  500,000 
from  other  places  for  1890.  The  advance  in  price  so  far  is  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  per  picul.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  rice  received  is  taken  to  Canton, 
4  per  cent,  to  the  United  States  and  Australia,  and  what  remains  after  the 
supply  necessary  for  the  support  of  her  two  hundred  and  odd  thousand 
Chinese  population  in  Hongkong  is  sent  to  Macan  and  Japan,  the  latter 
country  having  already  for  this  year  received  1,000,000  piculs. 

That  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  Australia  is  principally  Chinese 
rice  of  the  best  quality.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  rice  received  in  Hong- 
kong is  unclean,  with  the  exception  of  that  brought  from  China,  the  average 
of  paddy  being  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  prepared  for  market  here,  with  the 
exception  of  that  shipped  to  Canton,  which,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor 
in  comparison  with  Hongkong,  is  cleaned  there. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  is  25  cents  (Mexican)  per  picul,  one  man  doing  about 
2%  piculs  a  day.  The  process  is  slow  and  the  labor  most  harassing.  It 
is  first  run  through  hand  sieves  to  separate  the  paddy  from  the  grain,  the 
latter  to  be  treated  as  described  further  on.  The  paddy  is  first  run  through 
a  machine  made  of  wood,  shaped  not  unlike  a  set  of  millstones,  both  sawed 
from  a  log  about  3  feet  in  diameter.  Into  the  face  of  the  under  block,  and 
flush  with  it,  is  let  a  circular  stone  of  a  diameter  to  leave  a  5-inch  rim  of 
wood.  This  stone  is  opposed  to  an  opening  or  eye  in  the  upper  block  of  a 
like  diameter,  into  which  is  fitted  a  board  perforated  at  the  periphery.  The 
opposing  surfaces  of  the  two  blocks  are  cut  into  grooves  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  wide,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  about  the  same  distance 
apart,  the  intervening  ridges  of  wood  being  carefully  trimmed  every  3  hours, 
in  order  to  be  kept  sufficiently  sharp.  The  upper  block  is  dragged  round 
by  means  of  a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle  fastened  to  a  staple 
driven  into  the  rim,  a  single  workman  turning  it  and  at  the  same  time  feed- 
ing the  machine  by  throwing  the  paddy  with  a  wooden  paddle  into  the  eye, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  outward  by  the  centrifugal  force.  This  breaks 
and  loosens  the  husk  from  the  kernel,  after  which  it  is  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  constructed  with  about  the  same  regard  to  mechanics  as  the  rudimentary 
machines  described  above. 

The  grain,  divested  of  husk,  is  now  ready  for  the  scouring  process,  which 
is  done  in  stone  mortars  holding,  perhaps,  a  bushel.  These  are  set  into 
stonework  level  with  the  floor  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  twenty  or 
more  being  distributed  about,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  room. 
A  wooden  framework  is  built  over  the  mortars  in  such  a  way  that  a  stone 
pestle  weighing  25  pounds,  fixed  to  a  beam  5  feet  long  pressing  over  a  ful- 
crum, is  rapidly  dropped  upon  the  grain.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  work- 
man, who  steps  quickly  upon  the  short  end  of  the  lever  and  as  quickly 
removes  his  weight  when  the  pestle  has  been  elevated  to  the  highest  point. 
The  number  of  strokes  considered  necessary  for  this  part  of  the  process  varies, 
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with  the  kind  of  rice,  from  2,000  to  4,000.  Ashes  made  from  rice  husks 
to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  a  pound  are  added  to  each  mortar  of  grain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pounding  and  a  second  time  when  the  poundinf  is  half 
finished,  the  rice  by  this  time  having  become  quite  warm. 

It  is  now  taken  from  the  mortars  to  be  sifted,  after  which  it  is  leplaced 
for  foot-scouring,  ashes  being  added  for  the  third  time.  A  barefooted 
workman,  supported  from  falling  by  reclining  in  a  kind  of  swing,  treads  in 
the  most  dependent  part  of  the  mortar,  whicli  causes  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
rice.  This  is  continued  for  from  30  to  40  minutes,  when  it  is  taken  out  and 
sifted  and  is  now  ready  for  market.  A  part  of  the  dust,  composed  of 
ashes  and  disintegrated  rice  resulting  from  the  scouring,  is  combined  with 
10  per  cent,  of  salt  and  used  in  preserving  vegetables.  What  remains  is  fed 
to  swine.  Crude  as  these  appliances  are,  they  accomplish  the  work  with  the 
least  breaking  and  crushing  of  the  grain  possible,  and,  no  doubt,  comprise 
most  of  the  principles  upon  which  rice-cleaning  machinery  is  or  should  be 
constructed. 

Since  improved  machinery  propelled  by  steam  is  in  use  in  Bangkok  and 
Saigon,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself  why  it  is  not  used  here  and 
in  China.  The  rice  merchants  say  that,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  it 
would  not  be  profitable  in  Hongkong  and  would  not  be  permitted  in  China, 
where  a  vast  number  of  people  find  in  that  employment  their  only  means 
of  earning  a  living. 

O.  H.  SIMONS, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Hongkong,  October  2jt  i&oo. 


IMPORTS  OF  RICE  AT  MATANZAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PIERCE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  for  the  information  of  the  Department  an 
excerpt  from  the  Avisador  Comercial  of  the  nth  instant,  a  paper  published 
in  Havana,  purporting  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  imports  of  rice  into  the 
port  of  Matanzas  during  the  5  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1890. 

In  connection  with  same,  I  would  state  that  the  imports  from  Antwerp, 
Hamburg,  and  Liverpool,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  39,427,998  kilo- 
grammes, were  shipped  originally  in  the  husk  from  India  and  cleaned  in  the 
ports  named  for  reshipment. 

This  amount,  with  the  2,673,078  kilogrammes  received  direct  from  Ran- 
goon, making  a  total  of  42,101,076  kilogrammes  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
42,181,526  kilogrammes,  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  island  is  dependent  on 
India  for  one  of  its  chief  food  supplies.  The  residue  (excepting  only  130 
kilogrammes  of  American  rice  received  from  New  York)  of  80,320  kilo- 
grammes represents  the  imports  into  this  port  from  Spain  of  Spanish  rice, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  this  extends  over  5  years  the  insignificance  of 
:he  commerce  in  this  article  with  the  mother,  country  will  be  apparent.  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  statement  from  other  ports  of  Cuba  would  show 
a  like  state  of  rice  imports.  The  very  large  importation  from  Liverpool 
under  the  Spanish  flag  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  are  several  large 
British-built  freight  steamers,  with  Spanish  register,  plying  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  this  island. 

FRANK  H.  PIERCE, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Matanzasy  December  is,  1890. 


RICE  IN  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MERRILL,  OP  CALCUTTA. 

As  there  are  fourteen  hundred  varieties  of  rice  in  India,  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  this  valuable  article  of  food  should  be  planted  and  reaped 
each  month  of  the  year.  The  staple  crop,  however,  is  sown  from  April  to 
June,  transplanted  from  June  to  August,  and  gathered  from  November  to  Jan- 
uary. 

Since  rice  is  almost  the  only  food  of  millions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  as 
there  is  an  export  duty  on  it,  comparatively  little  goes  to  foreign  countries. 
The  figures  appended  show  the  entire  amount  exported  from  the  various  pres- 
idencies and  provinces  of  British  India  for  the  years  ended  March  31,  1889 
and  1890. 


From— 

1889. 

1890. 

Cwts. 
6,417,006 
589,384 
«9.347 
*,537.737 
14,  a<H.765 

Cwts. 
5,992,486 

798.97X 
69.8,8 
'.654,447 
18, 958,519 

Bomta*i y  ■••■■***•■••••>••*  •.«**•••*•••»•••«••••••»••*•»•••••••  ■•*•••**«•••■••••••••••••*•••••.. 

Siodc  

Mud  r&s. •••••«•*•••                                                             •••••«••  ■  •••••.*••••• 

Total  ~.~  

M,768,*29 

a6.774.a51 

As  this  consulate-general  is  only  in  communication  with  the  districts  on 
either  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  information  collected  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  province  of  Burmah  and  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 

In  Madras  there  were  1,253,900  acres  planted  in  rice  last  year  and  1,272,- 
100  acr«s  this  year.  Almost  this  whole  product  is  consumed  by  the  inhab- 
itants, ne  amount  exported  yearly  running  from  100,000  to  160,000  cwts. 
The  rains  have  been  general,  and  everything  seems  to  favor  a  crop  equal  to 
the  excf  Uent  one  of  last  year.  Shipment  of  what  little  is  exported  begins  in 
February,  and  the  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  fully  as  much  as  usual  for 
this  pu'pose.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  impossible  at  this  early  date  to  compare 
the  qoulity  with  last  year's  crop,  but  everything  gives  promise  of  its  being 
t  bove  the  average. 

Id  Burmah  last  year  the  acreage  was  3,917,987  and  this  year  it  is  3,380,- 
861.    Last  year's  crop  was  very  large  and  would  have  been  an  exceptionally 
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fine  one  had  not  unseasonable  rains  in  February  damaged  much  of  it  while 
lying  out.  A  large  quantity  deemed  unfit  for  the  European  market  was 
shipped  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 

The  total  amount  sent  out  of  the  country  from  January  i  to  October  25, 
1890,  was  3,244,880  cwts.  more  than  was  shipped  in  the  entire  year  1889. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  last  year's  crop  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Burmah  up  to  October  25,  1890: 


To- 

Total. 

Europe, 

Straits,  China, 
Japan, etc. 

Rangoon  ••••••••■•■••••••■•••■•■••••••••••■••••••**••.••••■••«••«*•••••*••■••••■ 

Akyab. ...... .  •■••••«••••**••••••••«*••■•«•••••••••■••••••■••••••••••••*««■••••• 

CWf. 
8,050,000 

3,615,990 
3,791,680 
423.300 

CwU. 
8,391,960 
1,140,500 
380,640 
870,360 

C-.v's. 
»6,34«,96o 
1  3»756,4»o 
3»07»»  320 
1,393,660 

Maul  main  ww««mwt»  >■»■■■■»  »»»«  •»•—»«■».•■■■■■■»■——»—■ 

Total  ~  ~  

13,880,900 

10,583,460 

•4»4*4.36> 

Of  this,  there  were  sent  to  South  America  892,000  cwts.  and  to  the  United 
States  4,000  cwts.  The  total  exports  for  1889  were  21,219,480  cwts.,  being 
3,244,880  cwts.  less  than  have  been  exported  thus  far  in  1890. 

The  decrease  in  acreage  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  is  due  to 
floods  and  to  the  mortality  among  cattle  used  for  plowing  in  Bassein  and 
Maulmain.  The  probabilities  at  present  are  that  the  amount  exported  from 
Burmah  in  1891  will  be  less  than  in  1890,  but  that  the  quality  will  be  better. 

In  Bengal  vast  districts  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  rice, 
amounting  in  1889  to  32,351,032  acres  and  this  year  to  32,834,432  acres. 
On  account  of  floods  from  which  certain  parts  of  this  presidency  suffered 
during  last  summer  it  is  thought  the  crop  of  this  year  will  not  equal  in  quan- 
tity that  of  1889.  Most  of  the  districts,  however,  have  been  favored  with 
frequent  and  not  too  copious  showers,  with  a  cessation  at  the  proper  time, 
and  everything  gives  promise  of  an  excellent  product.  On  account  of  the 
superior  character  of  the  grain  and  the  increased  acreage  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  growing  crop  will  be  equal  in  value  to  that  of  last  year,  but  it  is  prob- 
able a  less  amount  will  be  exported. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  quantity  of  rice  exported  from 
Bengal  to  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  United  States  during  the  10 
months  from  January  1  to  October  31,  1890: 

Cwts. 

Europe   1,075,652 

South  America.   346,719 

United  States   2,074 

Repeated  efforts  to  secure  further  information  were  unavailing. 

SAMUEL  MERRILL, 

Consul- General, 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

Calcutta,  November  26,  i8go. 
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THE  RICE  CROP  OF  SIAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CHILD,  OP  BANGKOK. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  crop  for  the  year  1889  was  a  partial 
failure,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  rains,  and,  in  consequence,  paddy  (un- 
hulled  rice)  became  very  scarce  and  commanded  such  a  high  price  in  the 
local  market  that  many  of  the  mills  stopped  running,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  rice  from  Java  and  Saigon. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  output  for  the  last  5  years,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  export  in  1889  was  46,501  tons  less  than  in  1888,  the 
total  export  in  1889  being  303,088  tons,  of  which  69,619  tons  were  sent  to 
Europe: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

1  0O5   »••••••••••#•«••*••••••••■•••■•••  •••■■•••••••••••••••■■•••■••■■•■■■■••■■■■•••■■*••••••■••••••••••*•»■••• 

l886...  •.•••■•••■•■•••••••••>•■••■•••■•••••••>•■••••••■••••*»•*••••*•••••*•••••■••••■>•*••••»«•■■••■••*•••••••••*  HMWM 

1887  

Ton*. 
«7.»79 

409,016 

449.446 
303,088 

.£980,864 
1,090.489 
1,918,783 
9,104,849 
1.443. 3* 

1889  — . 

Much  of  the  rice  shipped  from  Bangkok  to  Hongkong  during  the  year 
1889  found  its  way  to  California,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Japan, 
from  which  country  America  receives  a  large  supply. 

There  were  no  direct  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  year, 
but  several  cargoes  were  dispatched  by  sailing  vessels  to  Vancouver. 

The  present  year's  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  the  largest  that  the  country 
has  ever  raised,  as  the  season  has  been  perfect,  owing  to  the  equable  rainfall. 

The  export  of  rice  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  has  far  exceeded  the 
average,  and  the  export  for  1890  may  safely  be  put  down  at  550,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  of  rice  for  the  month  of  September, 
1890,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  the  year  1889  : 


Month. 

NasOen 
rice. 

Broken 
rice. 

Paddy. 

September  ,  1 850  •*••>■*•   •••■>■••••>•■  ..*.*...*  

r*.  opt  ember  1 1889.  ••••••»••••••♦♦•••••• 

Pieuls* 
685,203 
4*8,577 

PicuU* 

7.833 
5.609 

Picuh* 

374 
9,641 

966,696 

9,994 

9,967 

*  1  picul  is  equal  to  133}$  English  pounds. 


The  great  bulk  of  the  rice  exported  is  mill-cleaned  NasUen,  and  the  value 
per  picul,  as  entered  at  the  custom-house  by  the  exporters  during  last  month, 
was  as  follows :  Mill-cleaned  Nasilen,  $1.80  (Mexican) ;  broken  rice,  90  cents; 
and  paddy,  $1.10. 
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Siamese  rice  is  divided  into  two  classes — Nasiien  and  NamUang.  The 
former  is  sown  and  afterwards  transplanted,  while  the  latter  is  scattered  over 
the  field  and  allowed  to  come  up  without  further  care. 

The  buying  price  in  Bangkok  of  the  Nasiien  paddy  is  at  present  $24 
(Mexican)  per  coyan.* 

By  a  comparison  with  the  former  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  miller 
buys  at  $1.26  per  picul  and  sells  at  $1.80,  thus  having  a  margin  of  54  cents 
profit  per  picul,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  milling  and  bagging. 

The  milling  and  export  of  rice  gives  a  larger  return  of  profit  for  the  capi- 
tal invested  than  any  other  industry  in  Siam.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  rice  mills  are  always  in  process  of  construction  here.  At 
present  there  are  in  Bangkok  23  steam  rice  mills,  of  which  1 7  are  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese.  Eight  new  Chinese  mills  were  erected  during  the  year  1889 
and  2  British.  During  the  present  year  2  new  mills  have  been  erected  and 
3  more  are  being  built. 

There  are  now  5  mills  in  Bangkok  which  produce  white  rice,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  export  is  mill-cleaned  rice  containing  20  per  cent,  of  paddy. 
It  is  shipped  in  this  form,  as  the  cargo  keeps  much  better  than  when  every 
grain  is  hulled. 

The  most  modern  machinery  is  used  in  the  mills,  and,  although  the  owners 
in  a  majority  of  cases  are  Chinese  and  are  very  close  in  business  matters, 
yet  they  hire  the  very  best  European  engineers. 

The  fuel  of  the  mills  consists  entirely  of  the  husks  of  the  rice,  which  are 
consumed  in  specially  built  husk  furnaces. 

Many  of  the  mills  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  employ  two  sets  of  men, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  run  day  and  night. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  in  the  near  future  Siam's  annual  export  of 
this  most  valuable  cereal  will  be  wonderfully  increased,  as  the  country  is  now 
about  to  be  opened  up  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  which  will  bring  vast 
sections  of  country  which  were  formerly  uncultivated  into  connection  with 
the  market  at  Bangkok.  At  present  not  one-tenth  of  the  available  acreage 
of  the  country  is  under  cultivation,  and  we  can  confidently  expect  to  see  the 
export  increased  trebly  or  fourfold  within  a  few  years. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  labor.  All  that  is  needed  is  access  to  market, 
and  this  the  railroads  will  soon  furnish  and  cause  Siam  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
rice-producing  countries  in  the  world. 

JACOB  T.  CHILD, 

Consttl- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Bangkok,  October  22,  1890. 

•  1  coyan  is  equivalent  to  a6  pk  its,  or  about  too  bushels,  and  yields  19  pi  nils  of  cleaned  rioe. 
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PROFIT-SHARING. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERA L  NEW,  OF  LONDON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report  on  profit-sharing 
made  by  Mr.  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  of  the  British  patent  office,  and  presented  to 
Parliament  by  the  board  of  trade. 

JOHN  C.  NEW, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

London,  February  17,  1891. 


Profit-Sharing. 

[Indosurc  in  Consul -General  Ncw's  report  ] 
To  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Commercial  Department,  Board  of  Trade  : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  conveyed 
to  me  by  you  on  the  28th  of  April,  1890,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  practice  and  development  of  the  system  known  as  "  profit-sharing  "  in  connection 
with  wages  in  industrial  enterprise. 

The  term  profit-sharing  has  found  such  general  acceptance  in  recent  years  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  report  it  is  adopted  in  preference  to  industrial  cooperation,  industrial  partnership, 
class  cooperation,  and  many  names  which  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time.  This  term 
profit-sharing  is  here  employed  to  describe  various  business  arrangements,  all  having  this  prin- 
ciple in  common,  that  the  people  engaged  in  the  concern,  or  an  appreciable  portion  of  these 
workers,  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  their  salary  or  wages,  some  pecuniary  advantage,  pros- 
pective or  immediate,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  net  profits  in  any  year  in  which  net  profits  arc  made. 

CHIEF  FORMS  OF  PROFIT-SHARING. 

This  advantage  is  received  in  many  forms : 

(a)  In  some  cases  it  is  given  as  a  gift  or  thank  offering  to  the  workers,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
for  the  success  of  the  year,  a  gift  popularly  descried  as  a  bonus. 

(/>)  In  others  a  definite  part  of  the  profits  is  paid  over  to  a  provident  fund  for  the  l>enefit 
of  each  participating  workman  in  cases  of  sickness  or  old  age. 

(<•)  In  a  large  number  of  instances  this  share  allotted  to  labor  as  extra  wages  is  set  aside 
to  secure  the  workman  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  joint  owner  in  the  business  of  which  his 
labor  has  contributed  to  increase  the  income. 

(d)  In  others,  again,  each  workman  receives  out  of  the  net  profits  a  cash  payment,  de- 
termined by  the  proportion  of  each  man's  contribution  in  labor  to  the  total  amount  of  labor 
done. 

In  all  these  cases,  where  the  scheme  is  settled  in  due  time  and  made  fully  known  to  the 
employes,  each  workman  is,  so  to  say,  invited  to  consider  his  own  labor  as  an  improvable 
quantity— an  item  in  the  business  enterprise  which  his  own  will  may  render  more  useful  to  the 
general  result — to  look  to  a  reward  for  this  extra  contribution  beyond  the  labor  paid  for  by 
wages  in  a  share  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MOVEMENT. 

Profit-sharing,  under  various  regulations,  was  brought  into  operation  in  France  about  1S48. 
These  schemes  attained  some  popularity  in  England  about  20  years  later.    In  France  the  re- 
No.  126  5. 
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suits  ba  re  been  substantial.  Over  81  turns,  representing  a  great  variety  of  commercial  enter- 
prises, are  staled  to  have  adopted  this  policy  in  one  form  or  another.  Several  have  practiced 
it  for  above  40  years,  and  represent  many  thousand  employes.  The  system  has  had  consider- 
able success  in  Switzerland,  and  in  later  times  its  teachers  have  found  numerous  disciples  in 
the  United  States. 

SUGGESTED  RESULTS. 

In  many  of  the  establishments  where  profit-sharing  has  been  practiced  a  considerable  increase 
of  profit  has  accompanied  the  development  of  the  policy,  and  it  is  the  contention  of  its  advo- 
cates, like  M.  Lcclaire  and  M.  Laroche-Joubert,  that  where  it  is  in  operation  the  money  set  aside 
for  the  benefit  of  labor  is  not  any  transfer  of  cash  from  the  pockets  of  the  employers  to  those 
of  the  employes.  It  is  paid  out  of  a  fund  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  profit  sharing  system. 
The  evidence  on  this  subject  of  many  who  have  tried  profit-sharing  will  lie  stated  later  on. 
Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  this  additional  profit  is  supposed  to  arise  from  five 
sources: 

(1)  Reduction  of  waste  material. 

(2)  Superior  excellence  in  the  work  done. 

(3)  Diminished  expense  of  superintendence. 

(4)  Greater  stability  in  the  staff  and  consequential  reduction  of  risk  in  commercial  enterprise. 

(5)  Increase  of  practical  information  connected  with  the  business,  the  workers  being  slim 
ulated  to  aid  the  managing  staff  with  suggestions  as  to  improvements  and  information  as  to  new 
processes. 

The  first  two  considerations  directly  affect  the  outturn,  the  third  and  fourth  the  cost  of  pro 
duction,  whilst  the  fifth  has  relation  to  the  general  progress  of  the  business. 

GREAT  VARIETY  IN  THE  COMBINATIONS. 

The  portion  of  this  fund  accruing  to  the  actual  worker  may,  as  we  have  seen,  reach  him  in 
various  ways.  It  may  lie  paid  him  directly  in  cash,  as  in  (a)  and  (</),  or  it  may  be  put  to  his 
credit  with  a  view  of  securing  him  a  share  in  the  capital  of  the  linn,  as  in  (< ),  or  it  may  be  a 
deferred  benefit  for  sickness  or  old  age,  as  in  (6).  Sometimes  we  find  the  additional  remun- 
eration to  labor  secured  by  a  combination  of  the  methods  {/>)  and  (*/),or  of  and  (r),  or  of 
(<  )  and  (</ ),  or  again  of  all  three. 

The  different  modes  of  profit-sharing  already  enumerated  have  in  various  ways,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  evidence  of  capitalists  who  have  tried  them  for  years,  dcvclojicd  a  higher  order  of 
efficiency  in  the  workman,  have  produced  larger  profits  and  better  relations  among  all  con- 
cerned in  the  business,  and  the  choice  of  one  or  another  of  them  in  any  particular  case  stems 
to  depend  upon  such  considerations  as  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the  economic  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  workmen  to  be  called  into  partnership.  If  they  are  thrifty,  saving 
men,  the  opening  to  them  the  chance  of  securing  shares  in  the  firm  by  giving  them  the  right 
of  purchase,  the  aiding  them  by  a  division  of  profits  to  accumulate  the  necessary  capital  arc 
ample  means  for  the  purposes  in  view.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workers  arc  poor  men  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  who  have  not  hitherto  saved  any  money,  whose  thoughts  have  never  been 
directed  to  saving  or  to  the  occupation  of  a  capitalist,  the  prospect  of  gradually  building  up  a 
right  to  a  share  is  too  remote  anil  nebulous  to  produce  the  desired  effect  of  stirring  the  energies 
of  the  workman,  whilst  the  assurance  of  an  additional  sum  in  hand  to  meet  the  winter  c.\|>enscs 
of  living  is  something  of  which  the  advantage  can  lie  easily  understood. 

Bonus  form  (</).— Defective  as  the  bonus  system  is  considered  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
defective  as  it  is  in  comparison  with  such  |>crfectly  organized  machinery  for  securing  at  once 
excellence  of  work,  remuneration,  and  comfort  to  the  workman,  as  we  find  in  some  of  the 
French  profit-sharing4irms,  this  practice  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  preliminary  stage.  It  draws 
closer  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  interest  between  the  employer  and  his  people.  It  gives  the 
workman  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  pros|>erity  of  the  house,  and  thus  quickens  his  observa- 
tion of  the  signs  of  prosperity  of  the  mechanism  of  the  business  of  which  he  is  a  part.  M. 
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I^eclaire,  who  may  be  considered  the  inventor  of  profit-sharing  as  we  are  now  considering  it, 
himself  tells  us  that  he  began  on  this  system,  giving  presents  and  extra  pay  to  his  best  work- 
men. A  large  number  of  the  houses  popularly  described  as  practicing  profit-sharing  are  only, 
strictly  speaking,  at  this  earlier  stage. 

The  Piat  Iron  Foundry,  at  Paris  and  Soissons,  has  for  some  years  adopted  a  system  of  bonus. 
In  this  case  very  happy  relations  existed  between  the  employer  and  his  people.  Benefit 
societies  were  formed  many  years  ago,  and  the  funds  of  these  institutions  received  liberal 
donations  from  the  house.  In  1SS1  M.  Piat  announced  that  a  portion  of  the  net  profits  would 
be  distributed  each  year  among  workmen  who  had  been  5  years  in  his  service.  What  this 
portion  shall  be  is  a  matter  which  M.  Piat  decides  for  himself;  but,  as  long  as  there  are  profits, 
the  workman  knows  that  he  is  to  have  a  share,  and  it  has  varied  from  %%  per  cent,  of  wages 
in  18S2  to  3  per  cent,  in  1885  and  was  4  per  cent,  in  1889.  During  these  8  years  ,£6,595 
has  been  distributed  on  this  system.  The  number  of  participants  has  steadily  increased  frorn 
145  in  1882  to  206  in  18S9.  The  benefit  societies  and  kindred  institutions  connected  with 
this  firm  for  40  years  past  give  the  workman  many  reasons  besides  his  wages  for  wishing  well 
to  it  and  desiring  to  continue  in  the  service;  but  M.  Piat,  in  conversation,  expressed  his 
thorough  conviction  that  the  bonus  system,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  had 
produced  direct  results,  not  only  moral,  but  material.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  actual 
improvement  in  the  work  done.  The  report  of  his  firm  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  con- 
cludes: "  M.  Piat  is  able  to  say  that  the  honors  given  his  house  at  international  exhibitions 
are,  in  a  great  part,  due  to  this  system." 

The  preserve  factory  of  Mr.  Hartley,  at  Liverpool,  is  an  English  illustration  of  this  mode 
of  interesting  employes.  Mr.  Hartley  has  always  sought  to  maintain  relations  of  paternal 
benevolence  with  his  work  people,  numbering  over  1,000.  His  factory  is  a  model  of  salubrity. 
A  well-arranged  apartment  is  provided,  where  500  persons  can  have  their  meals  cooked  and 
consume  them  in  comfort.  All  the  arrangements  of  this  establishment  indicate  an  employer 
who  has  been  anxious  that  his  prosperity  should  redound  to  the  well-being  of  his  work  people. 
Three  years  ago  he  announced  his  intention  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  profits  each  year, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  most  deserving  of  the  workers  in  such  sums  as  he  and  his 
managers  might  determine,  and  this  system,  he  finds,  has  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  workers 
in  the  concern. 

This  simpler  form  of  profit-sharing  has  long  prevailed  in  many  large  establishments  through- 
out this  Kingdom  as  regards  the  managing  staff.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
extended  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  laborers  is  increasing  every  day.  It  is 
practically,  in  a  less  definite  form,  what  M.  Lcclaire  tells  us  his  system  was  in  the  beginning. 

The  bonus  system  is  in  many  cases  the  chrysalis  stage  of  profit-sharing. 

rrovidtnt  fund  form  (/>). — The  simplest  plan  of  profit-sharing  by  way  of  a  provident  fund, 
as  in  form  (/),  is  that  advocated  by  M.  de  Courcy  and  applied  in  the  Compagnie  d' Assurances 
Gen6ralcs.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  profits  are  set  aside  every  year  to  form  a  fund  upon  which 
every  employe,  after  12  months'  sen-ice,  has  a  claim  in  the  proportion  of  his  year's  salary  to 
the  total  amount  of  profits  set  aside.  Every  year  the  portion  of  the  profits  accruing  to  each 
worker  is  added  to  the  fund  and  accumulates  at  compound  interest  until  the  employe-  has 
worked  25  years  for  the  house  or  is  65  years  old.  I  Ic  can  then  invest  the  sum  standing  to 
his  credit  in  such  securities  as  he  may  select,  but  until  then  he  can  not  interfere  with  the 
accumulation.  On  this  system  the  average  annual  credit  to  each  employe  from  1SS5  to  1SS7 
was  over  32^  per  cent,  of  wages. 

In  the  case  of  M.  Debcrny  &  Co.,  type-founders,  of  Paris,  we  have  M.  deCourcy's  plan 
applied  to  workers  of  very  different  training  and  habits.  For  sonic  40  years  this  firm  has 
pursued  one  system  or  another  of  profit  sharing,  and  for  the  last  18  years  the  share  of  labor 
has  been  assigned  to  a  provident  fund.  Every  employe  is  cntitled'to  some  jxjrtion  of  the 
dividend  on  labor,  and  these  portions  are  paid  over  to  a  mutual  aid  fund,  which  is  the  property, 
in  certain  proportions,  of  all  the  participants.  This  fund  secures  pensions  varying  in  amount 
according  to  the  sum  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  pensioner.   From  1880  to  1882  the  sums 
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accruing  to  the  fund  iu  annua]  dividend  amounted  to  17  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  and  to  7*2 
per  cent,  on  the  wages. 

The  practice  adopted  by  Messrs.  Cassell  for  some  time  in  this  country  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  M.  Debemy.  When  the  firm  was  converted  into  a  limited  company  in  1883  there 
was  in  existence  a  considerable  provident  fund  for  securing  pensions  to  the  employes.  This 
fund  had  been  formed  partly  by  gills  of  retired  partners,  partly  by  a  percentage  of^rofits ;  and 
the  articles  of  the  new  association  provided  that,  after  suitable  additions  to  the  reserve  fund 
and  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  capital,  5  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  profits  should  henceforth 
be  paid  over  to  the  fund.  Under  this  arrangement  the  annual  payments  have  averaged 
,£914  is.  Every  employe,  alter  5  years'  service,  acquires  a  claim  in  case  of  his  death  whilst 
in  the  service  of  the  firm,  the  amount  due  to  his  family  varying  according  to  the  length  of  his 
service.  After  providing  for  the  claims  of  each  year,  the  balance  of  income  is  invested  in  the 
stock  of  the  company.  In  1889  the  qualified  employes  had  claims  on  a  provident  fund  of 
over  ,£9,000. 

Form  (c). — Uf  the  third,  or  stock,  system  of  profit-sharing  the  iron  foundry  of  Messrs.  Godin, 
at  Guise,  is,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  most  noted  example.  We  have  there  a  concern  em- 
ploying nearly  1,600  hands,  and  profit-sharing  has  been  in  operation  under  different  forms  since 
1877,  with  the  result  that  in  1889  961  employes  received  additions  to  their  wages.  The  Godin 
system  began,  like  that  of  Lcclaire,  in  a  bonus.  It  then  passed  into  a  cash  payment,  and,  on 
the  firm  being  converted  into  a  limited  company,  the  additional  gain  to  labor  was  given  in 
the  form  of  accumulation  towards  the  purchase  of  shares.  Of  the  net  profits,  25  per  cent,  goes 
to  a  reserve  fund,  25  per  cent,  to  a  bonus  to  management,  and  50  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  capital 
and  to  labor  as  extra  profit  to  each,  the  proportion  between  the  two  l*ing  determined  by  the 
respective  amounts  paid  in  interest  and  in  wages.  In  1 880  the  sum  paid  in  interest  on 
capital  was  ^9,200;  that  in  wages,  ,£75,520.  Thus  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  net  profits 
goes  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  and  these  profits  arc  accumulated  so  as  to  secure  the  parti- 
cipant a  share  in  the  company. 

The  achievements  of  M.  Godin  arc  of  such  high  importance  for  many  questions  affecting 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  that  some  further  notice  of  his  work  as  bearing  on  the  present 
subject  is  here  necessary.  Starting  with  very  small  resources,  having  no  local  advantages 
except  proximity  of  coal  supply,  dealing  with  a  labor  supply  of  the  rudest  sort,  he  has  con- 
verted an  obscure  village  into  a  great  scat  of  manufacture.  The  success  of  his  celebrated 
foundry  has  overflowed  for  the  good  of  others.  Attracted  by  the  surplus  female  labor  of  his 
metal  working  population,  capital  has  flowed  in  and  yarn  mills  arc  springing  up  around  him. 
( >ut  of  a  squalid,  ignorant  peasantry  he  has  produced  an  industrial  community  with  the  disci- 
pline of  a  regiment  and  the  commercial  alertness  of  the  market  place ;  but,  although  the  opin- 
ions of  M.  Dequcnne,  the  present  chief  of  the  concern,  on  the  economic  results  are  most 
important  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  and  the  rules  of  this  famous  establishment  throw 
light  on  particular  points,  it  is  not  intended  to  examine  here  in  detail  the  system  at  work  at 
Guise. 

M.  Godin  began  with  a  laboring  population  in  an  economic  condition  very  different  from 
that  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  laboring  classes  engaged  in  trade  and  manufac- 
ture have  attained.  It  was  possible,  almost  necessary,  for  M.  Godin  to  take  charge  of  his 
workmen  as  a  father  and  to  guide  them  with  judgment  and  sympathy  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  but  this  affectionate  supervision  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  our  workmen  would  recognize  as  an  advantage,  even  did  the  temper  of  our  national 
life  give  them  the  opportunity.  I  will  therefore  refer  you  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  inter- 
esting place  to  the  work  of  M.  Bcrnardot,to  the  excellent  summary  of  the  institutions  at  Guise 
in  M.  Robert's  forthcoming  report,  and  to  the  other  authorities  mentioned  in  the  appendix. 

I  would  only  point  out  here,  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  on  which  I  have  cited 
the  practice  of  this  renowned  establishment,  namely,  the  distribution  of  profits  by  way  of 
shares,  that  this  form  of  profit-sharing  was  adopted  after  long  experience  of  other  forms. 
There  was  first  the  bonus;  there  was  the  most  liberal  and  far-reaching  system  of  benefit 
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societies;  there  was  for  many  years  the  payment  in  cash.  By  these  various  expedients  M. 
Godin  trained  his  people  to  become  his  fellow-shareholders.  He  abandoned  the  payment  in 
cash,  us  in  form  (<•),  because,  taken  with  the  other  parts  of  bis  system,  it  had  prepared  the  way 
for  one  more  satisfactory.  As  evidence  of  the  practical  way  in  which  this  stock  system  is 
connected  with  actual  work  at  Guise,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1880  the  numl)er  of  workers 
who  shared  in  the  profits  was  550;  in  1888  it  had  risen  to  961. 

An  examination  of  the  English  examples  of  profit-sharing  will  show  that  the  stock  system 
was  long  the  one  most  popular  in  those  cases  where  profit-sharing  has  been  introduced  into 
existing  business  concerns. 

The  Woodhouse  mills  is  a  familiar  illustration.  An  old-established  firm  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  was  converted  into  a  limited  company  with  £1 
sliares.  The  interest  on  capital,  whether  loan  or  share,  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  Of  the  net 
protits,  after  payment  of  interest,  10  per  cent,  goes  to  a  reserve  fund,  40  per  cent,  to  be  disposed 
of  as  the  managers  think  best  in  rewards  for  special  services  or  allowance  on  custom,  50  per 
cent,  to  a  dividend  on  labor,  and  the  portion  going  to  each  workman  is  placed  to  his  account 
as  share  capital. 

In  the  association  formed  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Joshua  Hoylc  ft  Sons  we  have  an- 
other effort  to  arrive  at  the  results  of  the  slock  system — the  giving  the  workman  a  direct  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  This  firm,  then  the  property  of  two  partners,  was  in  1873  con- 
verted into  n  limited  company  "with  the  primary  design,"  as  the  articles  of  association  tell 
us,  "of  admitting  the  work  people  in  the  company's  employ  from  time  to  time  to  become 
shareholders,  and  thus  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  concern." 

The  31,200  shares  of  £7  10s.  (£$  paid)  were  divided  into  two  classes,  23400  to  he  called 
"  retained  shares,"  and  representing  the  interests  of  the  two  partners  in  the  original  firm. 
These  partners  became  governing  directors  of  the  new  company  and  were  "  to  retain  the  full 
and  supreme  control  in  the  management  of  the  company's  business  and  affairs."  The  other 
7,800  shares  are  called  "  industrial  partnership  shares,"  and  of  these  anyone  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  might  become  a  holder.  He  either  paid  the  calls  in  cash  as  they  fell  due  or  the 
firm  credited  him  with  the  amount,  charging  5  per  cent,  interest.  Thus,  if  the  net  profits 
allowed  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  or  ior.  on  each  paid-up  share,  the  workman 
would  get  a  benefit  of  5*.  on  each  share  allotted  him,  and  the  firm  l«lieved  that  this  giving 
away  of  the  right  to  profits  would  be  fully  made  up  to  them  by  the  increased  energy  and  con- 
tentment of  their  employed.  The  scheme  made  considerable  progress  during  the  more  pros- 
perous period  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  at  one  time  2,412  of  the  industrial  partnership  shares 
were  held  by  employes;  but,  with  reduced  dividends,  its  popularity  waned.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, in  operation,  and  707  of  these  small  shares  in  this  great  establishment  are  now  held  by 
those  engaged  in  the  business,  seventeen  of  the  holders  being  engaged  in  manual  labor  at 
wages  averaging  2$s.  a  week.  • 

The  articles  of  association  arc  an  interesting  record  of  an  attempt  to  apply  profit  sharing 
to  the  larger  furras  of  commercial  enterprise.  Very  careful  and  full  precautions  are  taken  to 
secure  the  authority  of  the  directorate.  Full  provision,  too,  is  made  that  the  industrial  part- 
nership shares  shall  always  be  held  in  connection  with  actual  work  in  the  concern.  If  a 
workman  holder  wishes  to  sell,  he  can  either  sell  to  the  governing  directors  or  to  some  one 
approved  by  them,  who,  if  not  a  workman,  is  a  trustee  for  the  share  until  they  nominate  a 
workman  willing  to  pay  its  market  value. 

The  firm  of  Messrs.  Tangye  Bros.,  of  Birmingham,  is  another  illustration  of  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  something  like  the  stock  system.  They  have  always  had  the  most  pleasant  relations 
with  their  employes.  They  have  established  various  institutions  for  their  benefit — mens  rooms, 
schools,  sick  funds— some  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  firm  and  others  mainly  sup|x*ted  by 
them,  and  al>out  7  years  ago  they  began  a  system  of  partnership  for  employes.  To  each 
of  a  certain  number  of  their  work  people  a  /"50  l>ond  was  issued  binding  the  firm  to  pay  to  the 
workman  interest  on  this  sum  at  a  certain  rate.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  workman  dur- 
ing the  year,  his  family  obtain  the  amount,  >f  50  in  cash.    This  is,  however,  rather  a  fixed  bonus 
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or  system  of  rewards  than  profit-sharing  properly  so  called,  as  the  bonds  impose  the  payment 
of  interest  irrespective  of  any  profits. 

The  policy  of  the  Godin  firm  is  that  the  workmen  shall  gradually  Income  owners  of  the 
business.  This  object  is  kept  in  view  on  the  Leclaire  system;  but  there  it  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  provident  society,  which  is  a  corporate  Ixxly  representing  the  workmen,  and  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen,  and  exercising  the  rights  and  authority  of  a  partner 
subject  to  certain  qualifications. 

This  stock  system  has  been  objected  to  by  many,  who  contend  that  the  object  of  profit- 
sharing  should  l>e,  not  to  increase  the  number  of  capitalists,  but  to  secure  better  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  Such  criticism,  however,  raises  the  question  whether,  in  cases  where 
this  mode  of  remuneration  is  practicable,  any  better  way  of  improving  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employe  is  likely  to  be  found  than  that  of  making  the  laborers  joint  owners  of 
the  concern.  Where  such  an  achievement  is  possible,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  capitalist  employer  and  the  employed  arc  not  likely  to  be  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind. 

Given  workmen  with  savings  to  invest  or  the  credit  to  obtain  money  to  purchase  shares, 
good  must,  on  the  whole,  result  from  this  process  of  investment  by  the  laborers  in  the  business, 
as  long  as  the  investment  is  actually  going  on;  but,  if  this  system  is  to  operate  permanently  on 
the  relations  l»etween  the  workman  and  the  employer,  the  ownership  of  the  shares  must  be  ex- 
pressly connected  with  employment  in  the  firm.  In  many  instances,  as  in  those  of  Messrs. 
Hoyle,  M.  Laroche-JoUl>ert,  and  others,  on  the  workman  eventually  dying  or  retiring  from 
work  his  share  becomes  purchasable  either  by  the  firm  or  by  some  fund  partly  owned  by  the 
firm  and  the  workmen,  but  always  so  as  to  1*  available  for  some  workman  to  come  after,  and 
thus  the  stock  system  is  secured  a  permanent  influence  on  the  relations  of  la!>or  and  capital. 
In  the  Hoyle  rule  125  are  contained  provisions  for  ascertaining  the  proper  value  of  such  shares 
at  any  particular  date. 

Cash  payment  form  (</). — In  connection  with  the  fourth  form  of  profit  sharing,  denoted 
as  (</),  English  readers  naturally  think  of  the  celebrated  scheme  adopted  at  Messrs.  Briggs's 
Whitwood  collieries  in  1864.  The  cash  payment  to  labor  has  been  long  since  abandoned,  but 
the  experiment  deserves  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the  interest  it  created  at  the  time, 
but  l>ecause  it  affords  many  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  conditions  in  which  such  schemes  may 
lx?  usefully  tried. 

When  the  concern  was  converted  into  a  limited  company,  a  preference  was  given  to  em- 
ployes of  the  firm  in  the  allotment  of  one-third  of  the  capital  ;  but  more  remarkable  than  this 
provision  to  create  a  workman  shareholder  class  was  the  rule  that,  whenever  the  net  profits 
"shall  exceed  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  embarked,  all  those  employed  by  the  company, 
whether  as  managers  or  agents  at  fixed  salaries  or  as  work  people,  shall  receive  one-half  of 
such  excess  profit,  *  *  *  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  in  proportion  to,  and  as  a  per- 
centage upon,  their  respective  earnings  during  the  year  in  which  such  profits  shall  have  ac- 
crued."   This  distribution  was  to  be  made  in  cash. 

The  scheme  excited  attention  all  over  the  world,  and  continued  in  operation  until  1S75, 
when  it  was  finally  abandoned  so  far  as  the  percentage  on  wages  was  concerned.  During 
these  9  years  ,£34,000  had  been  distributed  in  percentage  on  wages,  and  the  coal  trade  had 
undergone  the  most  remarkable  vicissitudes.  Much  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  net  profits.  The  whole  scheme  was  new  and  the  conditions  of  business 
exceptional,  while  there  had  not  previously  existed  between  th^  proprietors  and  the  work  peo- 
ple those  relations  of  personal  knowledge  and  mutual  confidence  which  have  hitherto  licen 
the  invariable  antecedents  of  any  successful  adoption  of  such  arrangements.  The  coal-mining 
population  from  1868  to  1873  was  one  of  the  most  fluctuating  in  all  England,  while  the  ad- 
mission of  new  shareholders  into  Messrs.  Briggs's  firm  brought  in  an  employing  clement  with- 
out cither  special  experience  of  the  business  or  confidence  in  the  new  policy. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  profit-sharing  is  the  paper  manufacture  of  M. 
I .arochc- Joubcrt.  In  this  concern,  as  in  that  of  M.  Godin,  we  have  a  large  manufacturing 
business  which  began,  just  as  his  did,  from  small  resources.    Its  capital  is  now  nearly  £200,- 
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000,  and  it  gives  employment  to  some  1,500  persons.  It  has  practiced  profit  sharing  for 
nearly  40  years,  and  one  of  its  special  characteristics  is  that  the  whole  of  the  dividend  is 
payable  in  cash.  Provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  workmen  shareholders,  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  shares  now  belong  to  people  engaged  in  the  business  and  not  being  the  man- 
aging directors;  but  M.  Kdmond  Lnroche-Joul>ert  made  it  a  point  of  principle  that  the  share 
of  the  net  profits  assigned  as  dividend  on  lalx>r  should  be  paid  without  any  further  restriction 
or  qualification,  it  being  left  to  the  providence  and  good  sense  of  the  workman  to  say  how  |hc 
cash  was  to  be  applied,  whether  in  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  firm  or  otherwise.  The  mode 
of  distribution  is  somewhat  elaborate,  but.  as  in  this  firm  we  are  dealing  with  an  establishment 
which  differs  from  the  Maison  Leclaire  in  the  large  proportion  which  the  capital  engaged 
bears  to  the  cost  of  labor,  these  rules  deserve  careful  examination. 

The  gross  profits  are  charged,  first,  with  5  per  cent,  to  capital;  secondly,  with  5  per  cent, 
for  depreciation;  thirdly,  with  a  contribution  to  a  special  reserve  fund  not  to  exceed  j£boo. 
<  tf  the  balance  of  profit  remaining,  5  per  cent  goes  to  a  general  reserve  fund,  20  per  cent,  as 
additional  profit  to  capital,  1 7  per  cent,  to  the  managing  directors  in  addition  to  their  salary 
paid  among  the  ordinary  expenses,  and  5S  per  cent,  for  division  among  the  rest  of  the  staff 
and  a  certain  number  of  customers.  The  first  charge  on  this  balance  is  a  dividend  on  the 
custom  of  certain  French  houses,  which  up  to  1882  amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  bal- 
ance. Of  the  other  four-fifths,  one-quarter,  or  25  per  cent.,  of  this  latter  fund  gt>es  as  extra 
payment,  according  to  wages,  to  everyone  who  has  been  one  year  in  the  firm  and  is  over  15 
years  of  age.  The  other  75  per  cent,  is  assigned — 35  per  cent,  to  the  commercial  departments 
and  40  per  cent,  to  the  mills  and  factories. 

Tims,  assuming,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  the  58  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  amounts 
to  ,£5,000,  ,£1,000  of  this  sum  would  go  as  dividend  to  custom,  ,£1,000  more  as  a  first  dis- 
tribution to  labor,  ,£1,400  as  a  further  dividend  to  l>e  distributed  according  to  the  rules  adopted 
in  the  commercial  departments,  ,£1,600  for  distrilwtion  according  to  the  rules  applying  to  the 


The  first  of  these  distributions — the  25  per  cent,  of  the  balance  after  percentage  to  custom- 
is  made  at  large  throughout  all  branches  of  the  business  on  the  basis  of  wages,  but  with  an 
additional  share  for  each  workman  who  has  given  5  years  of  service.  Thus  a  man  earning 
1,000  francs  has  his  wages  after  5  years  calculated,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  at  1.250 
francs ;  after  10  years'  service,  at  1,500  francs,  and  so  on  until  the  workman  is  over  50  years 
old  (rule  13). 

The  lump  sums  assigned  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  business  are  distributed  among 
each  mill  and  warehouse  under  social  rules,  framed  with  the  view  of  rewarding  management 
and  labor  in  accordance  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  one  or  the  other  in  particular 
sections  of  the  work.  Of  these  sums  allotted  to  the  branch  establishments  a  certain  portion, 
varying  from  10  per  cent,  in  the  sale  branches  (rule  4)  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  packing-pap«r 
rooms,  is  first  of  all  distributed  in  proportion  to  salary  to  all  persons  employed  in  each  mill  or 
warehouse,  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  general  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  de- 
clared in  the  first  instance.  The  balances  of  these  separate  funds  are  distributed  between  the 
superintending  staff  and  the  foremen  in  proportions  varying  in  each  section. 

The  elaborateness  of  these  rules  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  criticism,  and  in  1876,  and 
again  in  1883,  M.  Fdmond  I.aroche  Joubert  defended  them  before  public  commissions  as 
guarantying  to  each  of  his  cooperating  workmen  their  due  share.  M.  Edgard  Laroche- Jou- 
bert entertains  the  same  view  and  assures  me  that,  whilst  their  operatton  is  fully  understood 
by  the  work  people,  they  involve  no  practical  difficulties  of  lwokkeeping,  neither  controversy 
nor  expense. 

The  Angouleme  firm  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that,  whilst  the  workmen  and 
their  children  have  many  advantages  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  I  .aroche- Joubert  family, 
they  are  not  as  a  body  tied  to  the  firm,  except  as  far  as  kindly  association  and  a  sense  of  their 
own  interest  may  bind  them.  In  this  establishment,  as  in  that  of  Messrs.  Hoyle,  a  certain 
number  of  the  shares  is  set  apart  to  l>c  jwrchased  by  such  of  the  workmen  as  choose  this  in- 
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vestment,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  employes  on  special  conditions, 
excluding  them  from  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  management ;  but  the  participating  workman 
who  chooses  to  make  provision  for  old  age  in  the  ordinary  way  invests  his  money  in  the  local 
aid  societies  which  exist  in  the  department  of  Charente  quite  independent  of  the  firm.  If, 
therefore,  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  workman  shareholder,  he  has  the  option  to  im- 
prove his  position  elsewhere,  should  the  opportunity  arise,  without  losing  any  advantage  his 
providence  may  have  secured  by  the  investment  of  the  dividends  on  his  wages.  His  liberty 
of  action  is  complete.  The  sums  paid  in  cash  to  employes  amounted  from  1 882  to  1 884  to 
,£7,463  a  year,  dividends  on  wages  being  from  6  to  n  per  cent.  During  the  10  years  from 
1879  to  1888,  inclusive,  ,£44,880  were  paid  in  dividend  on  wages. 

Among  all  the  founders  of  profit-sharing  the  labors  of  M.  I-eclaire,  house  painter  and 
decorator  of  Paris,  have  been  the  most  celebrated,  not  only  for  the  results,  but  for  the  wisdom 
with  which  the  various  methods  have  been  applied.  This  famous  establishment  in  its  present 
development  combines  at  once  the  cash  payment  in  a  very  extended  application,  the  provident 
fund,  and  the  stock  system. 

Leclaire  began  by  paying  extra  wages  to  good  workmen.  He  then  gave  bonuses  to  a  few, 
and  next  he  gathered  the  best  of  his  work  people  into  a  provident  society.  This  was  as  early 
as  1838.  Two  years  afterwards  he  tried  to  feel  his  way  towards  a  distribution  of  profits, 
maintaining  that  the  sum  distributed  would  be  fully  supplied  by  the  increase  in  the  profits 
consequent  on  the  new  system.  Meanwhile  he  raised  wages  and  reduced  the  length  of  the 
day's  work.  In  February,  1 842,  he  pledged  himself  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the 
coming  year  among  a  certain  numlx*  of  the  workmen,  meml*rs  of  the  friendly  society.  This 
society,  as  originally  constituted,  was  a  kind  of  tontine.  It  tested  in  the  first  instance  the  self- 
denial  of  the  workmen,  who  could  postpone  an  immediate  expenditure  for  a  future  profit,  and 
the  influence  of  M.  Leclaire  ultimately  converted  it  into  the  more  healthy  form  of  a  benefit 
society,  providing  pension  for  old  age.  In  all  these  early  stages  we  find  him  working  to  at- 
tain the  first  condition  of  success  in  these  schemes — the  confidence  of  his  employes. 

In  the  following  February  M.  Leclaire  presented  £490  as  the  sum  to  be  distributed  among 
the  44  workmen  who  participated.  In  1847  the  number  of  workmen  admitted  had  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  sum  available  for  distribution  had  risen  from  ,£490  to  over  .£800.  There 
was  an  annual  average  distribudon  among  the  workmen  of  over  .£750,  with  the  result  of  an 
average  distribution  to  each  workman  of  over  £9  a  head. 

According  to  the  present  organization  of  the  I.eclaire  firm,  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of 
400,000  francs  is  deducted,  like  wages,  from  the  gross  profits,  in  order  to  find  the  net  profits. 
Of  these,  50  per  cent,  goes  as  reward  to  labor  in  cash,  25  per  cent,  as  a  reward  to  management, 
and  25  per  cent,  to  a  great  provident  society,  which  by  the  liberality  of  M.  I^eclaire  has  be- 
come half  owner  of  the  capital  of  the  firm. 

M.  leclaire  continued  his  labors  and  in  subsequent  years  carried  the  principle  of  a  cash 
dividend  on  wages  so  far  that  since  1870  any  workman  called  in  fur  a  single  day  will  have  to 
his  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year  some  addition  to  his  pay  (M.  Marquot).  It  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  report  to  discuss  his  various  plans  for  raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  his  employes.  We  may  judge  his  work  by  the  test  which  he  would  have  himself  pre- 
ferred—the amount  of  additional  cash  profit  which  has  accrued  to  lalx>r. 

In  1870  the  number  of  participants  was  758,  and  the  dividend  on  lalwr  ,£2,465,  or  14  per 
cent,  on  annual  wages.  The  business  of  the  firm  advanced  rapidly  in  the  following  years,  and 
in  1884  824  workmen  shared  in  a  distribution  of  £9,200,  or  nearly  24  per  cent,  on  their  wages. 
In  subsequent  years  this  house  has  suffered  from  the  bad  times  and  the  profits  have  not  been 
so  high,  but  in  1S89,  M.  Redouly  informs  me,  the  dividend  in  wages  paid  in  cash  was  £9,1 20. 
To  his  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  the  table  of  profits  to  a  recent  date  given  in  Appendix  C. 

During  the  10  years  from  1875  to  ,884  the  profits  of  the  firm  and  the  percentage  to  labor 
advanced  without  interruption ;  1,718,250  francs  were  paid  away  in  cash,  but  at  the  same  time 
859,125  francs  went  to  the  coffers  of  the  great  association,  who  are  practically  joint  owners 
with  M.  Redouly  and  his  partner,  and  would  be  so  much  capital  available  if  required  to  meet 
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emergencies  in  the  less  prosperous  times  which  followed  upon  1884.  We  have  thus  in  the 
Leclaire  system,  even  in  its  most  highly  developed  form  in  favor  of  the  direct  payment  to  labor, 
an  indirect  combination  with  the  shareholding  system. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  practical  success  which  profit-sharing  has  attained  in  this 
particular  case,  and  for  establishments  of  a  like  nature  the  history  of  this  firm  has  many  les- 
sons. Professor  Bohmert,  however,  suggests  many  considerations  which  should  warn  us  not 
to  draw  too  wide  conclusions  from  M.  Leclaire's  great  achievements.  The  business  of  the 
house  is  chiefly  hand  work.  The  goods  required,  such  as  colors  and  brushes,  an*  hardly  one- 
fifth  of  the  outlay;  the  other  four-fifths  all  goes  in  wages.  The  staff  is  engaged  in  groups  of 
8  or  10  at  some  sixty  or  eighty  different  places.  On  the  other  hand,  I.eclaire  was  at  a 
great  disadvantage  over  the  larger  establishments  already  referred  to  in  the  fact  of  a  long,  slack 
season.-  Nearly  a  third  of  the  people  who  benefit  by  the  dividend  on  wages  are  only  em- 
ployed during  the  summer  and  have  many  years  to  wait  in  order  to  Ixrcome  mem!>ers  of  the 
permanent  staff.  Even  with  these  work  people,  M.  Redouly  tells  me,  the  system  has  excellent 
results.    They  find  winter  employment  more  readily  and  return  to  work  at  the  right  season 

One  of  the  reasons  why  his  work  is  specially  valued  by  the  world  at  large  is  that,  while 
animated  by  a  generous  spirit  of  benevolence,  he  never  forgot  the  teachings  of  practical  busi- 
ness. He  declined  to  follow  his  philanthropic  impulse  until  careful  observation  had  assured 
him  of  a  practical  result.  We  have,  consequently,  in  the  history  of  his  firm  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  under  certain  conditions  to  promote  cooperation  between  employers 
and  employes.  What  these  conditions  were  in  the  case  of  this  particular  firm  must,  however, 
be  kept  in  mind.  There  was  first  of  all  the  great  personality  of  M.  Leclaire;  there  was  next 
the  large  projwrtion  which  labor  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  outturn  of  the  business. 

Whilst  this  report  was  going  through  the  press,  M.  Marquot,  M.  leclaire's  old  secretary, 
passed  away,  and  in  supplying  his  place  in  the  management  M.  Redouly,  the  surviving  part- 
ner, has  obtained  the  consent  of  his  colleagues  to  double  the  capital  engaged,  he  and  the  benefit 
society  each  doubling  their  stake  in  the  business  and  the  other  25  |>er  cent,  of  the  capital  en- 
gaged being  supplied  by  two  new  partners  instead  of  one.  The  total  capital  thus  amounts  to 
,£32,000,  with  three  managing  directors.  Whilst  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  extending 
business  of  the  firm,  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  founder  as  regards  the  division  of  profits 
between  capital  or  labor  are  strictly  maintained. 

Among  the  early  and  successful  followers  of  M.  leclaire  should  be  mentioned  M.  Goffinon, 
whose  labors  arc  now  represented  by  the  firm  of  Barbas,  Tassart  &  Balas,  plumbers  and 
sanitary  engineers.  They  employ  alx>ut  150  people,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  are 
allotted  to  all  the  employes.  This  has  resulted  in  recent  years  in  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on 
the  wages.  One-half  is  paid  in  cash  and  the  other  goes  to  a  provident  fund.  After  this  system 
had  been  in  operation  some  time,  M.  Goffinon  followed  it  up  by  establishing  a  rule  imitated 
in  many  of  the  later  English  examples  of  profit-sharing — an  expert  accountant  is  called  in  to 
certify  whether  the  scheme  of  profit  sharing  has  been  carried  out  according  to  the  plan  an- 
nounced. 

Important  in  the  history  of  this  movement  is  the  ex|>erience  of  the  great  publishing  estab 
lishment  of  M.  Chaix.  There  profit  sharing  was  brought  into  operation  in  1872,  and  between 
then  and  1890,  M.  RolxJrt  tells  us,  over  ,£36,000  were  distributed  in  dividend  on  labor.  The 
rules  of  this  establishment  are  simpler  than  those  observed  in  many  other  French  firms  ami 
contain  many  provisions  remarkable  for  judgment  and  equity.  The  main  portion  of  them  is 
reprinted  in  Appendix  B  to  this  report. 

These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  successful  profit-sharing  systems  in  the  native  home  ol 
the  theory,  and,  when  these  schemes  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  great  manufacturing 
industries  of  England  and  we  see  that  in  France  profit-sharing  has  resulted  in  a  dividend  on 
wages  paid  amounting  in  recent  years  to  between  20  and  24  per  cent.,  the  question  will  arise 
how  far  the  systems  which  have  shown  such  results  in  the  paper  mills  of  I  troche- Joubert, 
in  the  house-painting  firm  of  leclaire,  in  the  printing  establishment  of  Chaix,  are  available  in 
our  larger  forms  of  industrial  enterprise — our  mines,  our  foundries,  our  cotton  and  wool  factories. 
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In  the  English  profit  sharing  schemes  of  later  date  something  in  the  form  (</),  a  cash  pay- 
ment such  as  Messrs.  Briggs  provided,  has  generally  l>cen  recognized  as  necessary  to  interest 
the  workers  in  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Bushill,  of  Coventry,  printers  and  stationers, 
a  definite  share  of  the  profits,  fixed  for  3  years  at  a  lime,  and  termed  the  reserve  limit,  is  stated 
to  an  actuary,  this  sum  l>eing  appointed  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  remuneration  of  capital  and 
of  management,  and  the  remainder  of  the  net  profits  is  distributed  among  the  workers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  their  wages  during  the  year.  Of  the  dividend  due  to  each  worker, 
one-third  part  is  paid  in  cash,  whilst  two  thirds  is  carried  to  his  credit  in  a  provident  fund. 
If,  however,  this  dividend  exceeds  6  weeks'  wages,  the  excess  is  carried  to  an  employes'  re- 
serve fund,  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  linn  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  fund 
in  liad  years  may  l>e  applied  towards  the  dividend,  or,  if  it  accumulates  for  5  years,  it  is  allotted 
to  the  provident  funds  connected  with  the  establishment.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
scheme  came  into  ojieration,  and  in  each  year  a  dividend,  amounting  to  6  weeks'  wages  to 
each  hand,  has  been  declared.  In  September  last  a  further  sum,  amounting  to  5  days'  wages 
for  each  participant,  was  carried  to  the  employes'  reserve  fund. 

Messrs.  Joyner  &  Co.,  chandelier  manufacturers,  of  Birmingham,  have  recently  adopted  a 
system  like  Mr.  Bushill's.  There  is  a  reserve  limit;  the  balance  of  profits  is  paid  partly  in 
cash,  partly  to  a  provident  fund. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Ilazell,  Watson  &  Yincy  (limited),  of  London,  wc  have  another 
firm  who  have  made  a  cash  payment  an  essential  feature  of  their  scheme,  and  who,  like  Messrs. 
Bushill,  have  the  enormous  advantage  over  the  proprietors  of  the  Whit  wood  collieries,  that 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  most  amicable  relations  with  their  people.  In  many  resj>ects  the 
efforts  of  the  firm  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  their  employes  recall  the  ambitious  scheme 
of  the  Familistere,  at  Guise.  The  net  profits,  after  provision  for  additions  to  the  reserve  fund 
and  for  a  lo  per  cent,  dividend  on  capital,  are  allotted — 50  per  cent,  as  an  additional  profit  to 
capital  and  50  per  cent,  as  a  dividend  on  lalxjr.  Half  of  this  labor  share,  or  25  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  goes  as  a  cash  payment  to  each  employe  3  years  in  the  service  of  the  linn,  whilst 
the  other  25  per  cent,  is  paid  to  his  credit  in  a  provident  fund.  The  trustees  of  this  fund  pay 
out  of  its  revenue  in  every  year  such  death  and  other  claims  as  may  arise  and  credit  the  resi- 
due of  such  revenue  to  the  members  rcsjK'Ctively  in  projx>rtion  to  their  wages  for  the  time  being. 
This  labor  dividend  has  amounted  for  each  of  the  last  2  years  to  ,£605  5?.  6,/.,  and  the  lirm 
are  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  has  sul>stantially  contributed  to  maintain  satisfactory  rela- 
tions between  them  and  their  work  people.  They  have  followed  this  arrangement  up  by 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  shares  by  work  [>eople,but  this  is  to  be  in  addition  to,  not  in  sub- 
stitution for,  the  labor  dividend.  Mr.  Ila/ell  said  in  1SS9:  "They  did  not  pretend  that  the 
concern  was  a  philanthropic  institution.  It  was  a  business  institution,  carried  on  for  business 
purposes;  but  they  tried  to  act  so  that  there  should  be  no  ill  feeling  between  employer  and 
employed,  but  thorough  and  complete  heartiness  and  concord.  They  wanted  all  to  have  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  firm." 

Messrs.  ltlundcll,  S]  ence  &  Co.  (limited),  of  London  and  Hull,  have  applied  the  cash 
system  for  some  years.  After  deductions  for  5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  and  for  deprecia- 
tion, IO  per  cent,  of  the  remaining  profits  constitutes  a  gratuity  fund.  <  )ne  fifth  of  this,  or  2 
j>er  cent,  of  the  ascertained  profits,  goes  to  the  office  staff;  the  other  four  fifths,  or  8  |>er  cent, 
of  the  profits,  goes  as  a  dividend  on  wages.  In  March,  1890,  this  10  per  cent,  amounted  to 
^1,284  16s.  and  the  310  workmen  participating  received  among  them  ,£1,035  *3*« 

Another  case  is  that  of  Messrs.  (loodall  &  Suddick,  stationers,  of  I.ecds.  They  employ 
about  300  persons,  all  of  whom,  if  at  work  for  12  months,  share  in  iS  per  cent,  of  the  net 
profits.  These  profits  are  ascertained  after  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  capital  and  5  per 
cent,  for  depreciation.  Of  the  net  profits,  S2  per  cent,  goes  as  additional  remuneration  to 
capital  and  iS  per  cent,  as  a  percentage  payable  on  wages  and  salaries  earned  during  the 
the  calendar  year.  Of  this  labor  fund,  two-thirds  goes  lo  the  heads  of  departments  and  one- 
third  to  the  work  people,  payable  in  cash. 
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Among  other  recent  followers  of  this  system  about  whom  information  has  been  obtained 
may  l>e  mentioned  the  following: 

Messrs.  Rowntrcc,  drapers,  of  Scarborough,  have  adopted  a  scheme  of  profit-sharing  under 
which  9S  of  their  staff  participate  partly  in  cash,  partly  in  contributions  to  a  provident 
fund.  One-fifth  of  the  net  profits  is  set  aside  as  an  additional  remuneration  to  labor 
and  paid  in  cash.  During  the  first  experimental  year  the  result  was  1  weeks'  wages  to  each 
participant.  One  of  the  rules  provides:  "If  the  linn  should  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  tht 
provident  funds  of  all  the  employes  will  become  payable  to  them  on  the  31st  of  March  fol 
lowing." 

Messrs.  W.  I).  &  II.  O.  Wills,  of  Bristol,  have  recently  applied  profit-sharing  in  theii 
tobacco  factories,  with  the  result  that  they  paid  in  1SS9  n}{  per  cent,  on  the  wages  or  salary 
of  the  year  to  aliout  1,000  employes. 

Among  their  rules  is  the  following: 

"  This  is  not  to  constitute  a  legal  contract,  or  to  give  any  right  of  examining  our  accounts 
or  of  knowing  the  rate  of  percentage  set  apart  by  us.  *  *  *  At  the  same  time  all  parties 
may  understand  that  (unless  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  termination  of  existing  arrangements)  no 
change  will  lie  made  by  us  in  this  respect  without  b  months'  notice,  expiring  on  the  31st  of  1  >c- 
oember,  so  as  to  secure  the  Imrius  for  all  who  worked  in  anticipation  of  it;  ano  our  auditors 
shall  each  year  certify  the  sum  to  be  set  apart  according  to  the  jwrcentage  fixed  by  us." 

The  Southwark  and  Dcptford  Tramway  Company,  with  over  loo  employes,  Have  adopted 
rules,  of  which  article  5  provides:  "A  lionus  will  l>e  given  to  the  stall"  depending  upon  the 
result  of  the  half-year's  working  as  shown  by  the  company's  published  accounts,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  company  earns  sufficient  profit  to  show  a  dividend  of  5  j>ci  cent.,  the  men  would 
receive  &/.  in  the  £l  on  the  amount  of  their  wages  for  the  half  year,  or  is.  for  the  whole  year, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  every  £l  profit  earned  by  the  company  is.  would  be  distributed  amongst 
the  employes.  Thus,  if  the  company  earns  /,5,ooo  profit  in  the  year,  the  amount  payable  to 
the  stafT  would  lie  ^250."  Thus,  when  the  company  pays  5  per  cent,  on  capital,  a  man  earn- 
ing 4j.  (k/.  a  day  would  receive  £\  2s.  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  a!*>ut  1 1  Ji  days'  wages. 

Messrs.  Arrow-smith,  publishers,  of  Bristol,  have  adopted  a  system  based  partly  on  amount 
of  wages,  partly  on  length  of  service.  On  this  planjnost  of  their  work  jieople  received  for 
1S89  a  cash  dividend  amounting  to  alxmt  3  weeks'  wages. 

A  celebrated  recent  instance  of  profit-sharing  is  that  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Oas  Com- 
pany last  year.  The  workmen—number  about  3,500  during  the  winter  season,  the  |>crmanent 
.staff  Ijcing  aliout  2,000.  The  company  pro]>oscd  that,  if  the  men  would  sign  an  agreement 
to  continue  in  its  employment  for  3  months  or  longer,  every  workman  who  so  signed  should 
become  entitled  to  a  percentage  on  his  wages,  regulated  by  the  price  charged  for  gas,  on  the 
sliding  scale.  By  this  scale  the  company  is  entitled  to  pay  its  shareholders  a  dividend  of  10 
per  cent,  when  the  price  of  gas  is  not  above  3s.  6r/.,  and  the  shareholders  may  lie  j>aid  an  addi- 
tional dividend  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  for  each  reduction  of  id.  jier  1,000  feet.  The 
price  of  gas  has  lieen  for  some  time  2s.  3*/.,  but  the  workmen  were  offered  I  per  cent,  on  their 
wages  for  every  penny  reduction  below  2s.  &/.  per  1,000  feet.  Thus  the  men  who  have 
signed  these  agreements  gain  5  per  cent,  on  their  wages. 

Last  June,  when  the  first  division  took  place,  some  1,500  men  earning  weekly  wages  had 
qualified  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the  scheme,  and  the  result  was  an  additional  pay- 
ment to  lalior  amounting  to  .£5,377  8.f.  7^.,  whilst  nearly  £3,000  have  been  voluntarily  depos- 
ited with  the  firm  at  interest.  Since  June  nearly  the  whole  number  of  men  have  come  in  foi 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  according  as  they  are  on  the  permanent  staff  or  engaged  for  the 
winter. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  offer  is  rather  a  liberality  of  the  company  than  profit-sharing 
properly  so  called,  but  the  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  gas  alter  from  time  to  time,  as,  for 
instance,  the  price  of  coal,  which  has  recently  risen.  If  by  this  arrangement  the  company 
succeeds  in  avoiding  or  deferring  an  increase  in  price  of  gas,  they  will  at  once  be  able  to  secure 
some  advantage  from  the  system,  and  Mr.  Livese*'.,  the  chairman,  thinks  there  aii  many  signs 
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of  such  a  result.  There  is  greater  diligence,  suggestions  for  economizing  expense  are  from 
time  to  time  made  by  the  men,  and  a  new  interest  is  shown  in  the  work.  There  are  results 
which,  in  his  opinion,  no  mere  skill  in  superintendence  could  bring  about.  In  the  appendixes 
will  be  found  the  text  of  the  rules  and  the  figures  showing  the  working  of  the  scheme  to  the 
present  time. 

A  Ixmdon  firm  engaged  in  the  confectionery  trade  and  paying  over  ,£30,000  in  wages 
has  this  year  adopted  a  very  direct  plan  of  profit-sharing.  The  net  profits,  after  a  dividend  at 
6  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company,  are  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one 
is  to  go  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  in  augmentation  of  dividend ;  the  other  is  to  be  a  per- 
centage on  wages  and  salaries  paid.  All  the  recipients  of  wages  and  salaries  who  on  the 
31st  of  December  last  had  been  I  year  in  the  employment  of  the  company  shall  receive 
this  percentage  in  cash.  The  wages  percentage  accruing  10  persons  not  so  qualified  shall  bo 
invested  in  shares  of  the  company,  these  shares  to  be  set  apart  to  form  a  provident  and  sick 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  firm.  In  this  instance  the  manag- 
ing director  has  dispensed  with  some  of  the  preliminary  steps  adopted  in  other  cases,  such  as 
the  formation  of  a  special  grade  among  the  employes  equivalent  to  the  "  noyau"  of  M.  Leclaire ; 
but  Messrs.  Clarke,  Nickolls  &  Coombs  have  this  great  advantage  in  their  attempt,  that  they 
have  long  had  the  pleasantest  relations  with  all  their  work  tieoplc.  Relying  on  this  happy 
state  of  things,  the  management  have  confidently  adopted  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  the  pro- 
posals of  this  kind  yet  made.  The  manager  states:  "Under  this  scheme  capital  will  be 
allowed  a  fair,  but  not  exorbitant,  return,  and  the  employed,  untrammcled  by  any  exacting 
regulations  (for  they  will  still  be  at  perfect  hl>crty  as  heretofore  to  join  or  belong  to  any  society 
or  trades  union,  with  the  full  and  free  consent  of  the  directors),  will  be  paid,  as  heretofore, 
wages  at  least  equal  generally  to  those  current  in  similar  establishments." 

The  manager  continues:  "  In  the  development  of  the  scheme  it  will  become  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  interest,  of  the  present  managers  to  train  up  a  disciplined  body  of  workers,  from 
amongst  whom  may  l>e  appointed  substitutes  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  in  due  course 
must  retire  from  their  present  posts  in  the  management.  It  will  be  a  work  of  time,  but  each 
succeeding  year  should  find  the  process  of  evolution  more  rapid.  To  a  great  extent  the  rate 
of  development  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  work  people.  It  will  not  l>e  amiss  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  present  managing  directors  have  themselves  been  workmen,  and  that  it  is  hardly 
20  years  since  the  writer  entered  the  service  of  the  founders  of  the  business  as  a  laborer." 

Many  other  cases  might  be  quoted,  both  in  1-  ranee,  England,  and  Amer.ca,  where  employers 
in  every  variety  of  business  have  recently  adopted  this  principle  under  various  modifications, 
but  I  have  thought  it  letter  to  take  certain  typical  illustrations  rather  than  to  seek  to  make 
this  report  a  record  of  all  known  applications  of  the  system. 

importance:  ok  cash  payment. 

A  variety  of  examples  seems  to  show  that,  if  the  profit-sharing  system  is  to  attract  the  liest 
energies  of  large  masses  of  work  people,  it  ought  sooner  or  later  to  include  a  payment  in  cash. 
In  the  Godin  system  a  right  to  share  capital  has  been  substituted  for  cash  payments,  but  there 
the  training  of  the  work  people  has  gone  on  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  people  have 
grown  up  to  feel  a  direct  interest  in  the  commercial  success  of  the  company,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  commercial  enterprise  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  capitalizing 
the  share  of  labor,  supposing  the  lalx>rcr  is  sufficiently  farseeing  and  intelligent  to  find  the 
same  stimulus  in  an  accumulating  property  that  he  does  in  the  direct  receipt  of  cash. 

When  the  whole  dividend  to  labor  is  paid  away  in  cash,  and  thus  during  the  good  years  a 
considerable  jjortiou  of  capital  disapjjears  among  the  workmen,  in  bad  years  the  capitalist 
employer  has  sometimes  to  go  even  without  his  5  per  cent.  It  is  only  a  partial  answer  to  this 
to  say  that  the  workman  has  his  share  of  the  loss  too.  On  the  supposition  that  he  works  as 
resolutely  and  contentedly  during  one  or  two  bad  years  as  he  did  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
good  years,  he  loses  all  fruit  of  his  extra  exertion,  energy,  and  intelligence,  whilst  the  loss  to 
capital  is  pro  tanto  reduced.    But  the  supposition  on  which  this  answer  is  founded  is  only 
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applicable  to  workmen  of  a  very  high  order  of  intelligence,  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  profit-sharing  system,  have  perfect  confidence  in  its  working,  and  are  resolved  to  stand  by 
their  employer  in  carrying  it  out  to  the  end ;  and,  even  so,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  capitalist 
employer  is  sure  to  be  in  as  good  a  position  to  meet  a  series  of  bad  years  as  if  he  had  retained 
command  of  all  the  profits  made.  Even  if  the  whole  share  of  profits  paid  to  the  workman 
has  been  actually  created  by  the  stimulus  given  by  the  profit-sharing  system  or  could  not 
have  existed  without  that  system,  the  profit-sharing  employer  has  not  the  same  amount  of 
resources  to  carry  a  largely  extended  business  through  a  bad  time.  There  is  an  obvious 
reasonableness  in  the  systems  which  provide  for.  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  profits  to  the  work- 
man remaining  in  the  business  in  the  shape  of  shares  or  of  money  lent  the  firm  in  his  name. 

In  most  instances,  where  profit-sharing  is  in  effective  operation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
reward  to  labor  comes  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  a  deferred  right  to  pension  or  property,  and, 
where  holding  the  property  is  closely  connected  with  actual  work  in  the  business,  fhis  is  as 
reasonable  a  mode  of  rewarding  labor  as  any  other. 

EVIDENCE  AS  TO  ECONOMIC  RESULTS. 

As  to  the  results,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  three  great. French  (irins  so  often  named,  Le- 
clairc,  Godin,  Laroche-Joubcrt,  have  built  up  large  fortunes,  we  have  the  evidence  of  all 
these  men  attributing  their  success  to  the  operation  of  this  scheme.  The  fortune  of  the  Bon 
Marche  at  ParL.  was,  according  to  M.  Boucicaut,  consolidated  by  the  l>onus  form  of  profit- 
sharing,  which  he  so  liberally  applied  for  many  years. 

M.  Barbaret  asked  M.  Godin  what  is  the  result  from  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

M.  Godin :  "  Facts  will  tell  you  more  than  any  panegyrics.  Ever  since  this  system  was 
established,  the  workmen  are  interested  in  improving  the  output.  They  are  quick  in  jxiinting 
out  sources  of  loss  and  defects,  and  they  exert  themselves  to  make  new  suggestions." 

M.  Goflinon  shows  the  economy  resulting  from  profit-sharing  by  these  figures :  "  Formerly 
the  wear  and  loss  of  cordage,  ladders,  and  soldering  irons  were  reckoned  at  8,000  to  10,000 
francs  per  year ;  now  wc  need  allow  but  5.000  francs.  There  is  an  equal  economy  of  material 
used." 

M.  Laroche-Joubcrt  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  work  done  and  the 
reduction  in  cost. 

On  the  advantages  resulting  from  profit  sharing,  even  in  a  brief  experience  at  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  Mr.  Frank  Livesey  writes : 

"One  decided  advantage  to  the  company  from  the  working  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme 
has  been  the  desire  on  the  men's  part  to  see  that  the  sick  fund  is  managed  better,  that  is,  to 
see  that  the  company  is  not  imposed  upon.  Formerly  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  men, 
who  pay  yi.  per  week  to  this  fund,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  12s.  per  week  they  receive 
during  sickness,  so  that  the  company  makes  good  the  deficiency,  whatever  that  may  be. 

"Another  case  is  that  of  a  foreman  managing  the  coke  business,  who  suggested  that  if 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  quickly  loading  the  costcrmongers'  barrows  with  coke  a  much 
larger  trade  could  be  done. 

"Another  illustration  is  that  of  saving  wear  and  tear  of  iron  barrows.  These  barrows, 
when  loaded  with  hot  coke,  have  to  be  turned  upside  down  to  empty  them,  and  in  so  doing 
the  barrows  are  much  knocked  about.  The  plan  now  used  saves  the  shaking  and  destruction 
of  the  barrow,  with  less  labor  for  the  men.  Several  men  have  pointed  out  cases  where  work 
that  was  being  done  outside  could  be  done  cheaper  by  the  company." 

Some  8  years  ago  Messrs.  Brooke,  Bond  &  Co.,  tea-blenders,  of  Ixmdon,  established  a 
bonus  system  for  their  employes  in  service  more  than  6  months,  and,  writing  in  December, 
they  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  result : 

"  The  number  participating  varies.  So  does  the  amount  of  net  profits.  Consequently, 
the  ratio  between  normal  wages  and  the  sum  allotted  to  each  worker  fluctuates  considerably. 
We  have  distributed  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  is.  %%d.  per  £1  of  wages  and  a  bonus  of  2s. 
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\\%d.  i>er  pound  of  wages.  The  smallest  amount  distributed  has  been  equal  to  Sj^  per 
cent,  on  the  assistant's  earnings,  and  the  largest  has  been  equal  to  nearly  15  per  cent. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  worker  leaving  of  his  own  accord  or  because  his  services  are  not 
required,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  culpable  negligence  or  misconduct,  he  is  paid  his  share 
of  profits  up  to  the  date  of  leaving,  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  half- year's  percentage. 

M  Our  staff  embraces  both  time  and  piece  workers  and  the  usual  mercantile  clerical  staff. 
The  numbers  participating  were — 


Year. 

June. 

61 
84 

98 
110 

<9 
87 
101 

"Our  system  of  profit-sharing  was  introduced  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers. 
The  problem  was  how  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  labor  without  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the 
employer.  The  solution  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  increased  zeal,  vigilance,  punctuality, 
economies  of  time  and  material,  identification  of  interests.  It  was  hoped  and  anticipated  that 
the  operation  of  these  motives  and  qualities  would  add  to  the  profit*  al!  that  is  given  back  in 
the  shape  of  bonus.    We  arc  completely  satisfied  with  the  results. 

"  As  you  sec,  our  hands  enjoy  a  substantial  bonus.  On  our  part  we  have  the  advantages 
of  a  better  choice  of  hands,  indisposition  on  our  part  to  change,  less  necessity  for  incessant 
personal  supervision,  and  greater  amenity  and  agreeableness  in  the  relations  of  masters  and 
servants." 

All  the  French  authorities  are  agreed  there  is  a  greater  permanence  in  the  staff. 

As  to  the  source  of  profit  Xo.  3,  suggested  by  many  observations  of  M.  Leckire  and  quoted 
from  Mr.  Pirrie,of  Dundee — the  reduction  in  cost  of.supcrintendence — I  found  M.  Dequenne 
very  doubtful  of  its  reality.  He  said  the  superintending  staff  was  much  what  would  l>c  re- 
quired in  an  ordinary  establishment,  but  M.  1  troche -J oubert  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 
He  agreed  with  M.  Dequenne  that  a  superintending  staff  is  as  much  required  as  ever,  but 
said  its  effectiveness  is  enormously  increased.  There  is  less  friction.  A  remark  from  the 
foreman  ceases  to  be  a  censure.  It  is  an  admonition  to  the  workman  in  his  own  interest.  In 
stead  of  causing  a  wrangle,  it  is  received  with  brisk  attention  and  sometimes  with  satisfaction, 
as  a  reminder  that  the  workman  has  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  general  efficiency. 
If  these  observations  are  correct,  No.  3  should  be  rather  described  as  greater  effectiveness  of 
sui>crintendence. 

PROFIT-SHARING  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  many  ancient  forms  of  cooperation  for  a  share:  of  profits  in  farming,  in  fishing, 
in  market  gardening.  An  interesting  account  of  this  latter  system,  as  now  at  work  in  Bulgaria, 
is  given  in  Mr.  Blech's  rejx»rt  fur  1S90. 

Groups  of  from  lu  to  60  men  collect  a  capital  of  /300  and  start  together  in  the  early 
spring.  They  hire  land  mar  some  town,  "sometimes  as  far  as  Brussels  or  St.  Petersburg." 
The  produce  is  grown,  and  some  of  the  patty  are  appointed  salesmen.  A  head  gardener  re- 
ceives all  incomings,  and,  after  expenses  are  provided  for,  "each  man  receives  a  pro  rata  allot- 
ment proportional  to  the  share  of  working  capital  advanced  and  returns  home.-'  Over  9,500 
of  these  native  gardeners  migrate.  1  northwards  for  the  summer  season  of  iSSS. 

The  Massachusetts  fisheries  are  another  welt  known  example.    Hut  these  arc  all,  as  Mr. 
Carroll  W  right  points  out,  cases  in  which  the  laborer  stakes  his  chance  of  wages  on  the  result 
of  the  enterprise.    They  are  agricultural  or  fishery  partner  ships,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  in 
stances  of  profit-sharing  in  the  sense  considered  in  this  paper. 

The  application  of  profit-sharing  to  agriculture  has  taken  many  forms,  with  whieh  this  re- 
port is  not  concerned.    The  old  Metayer  system  resembled  some  of  the  forms  of  cooperative 
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workshop.  One  man  gave  the  land  and  another  brought  the  labor  and  intelligent,  and  the 
profit!  were  shared;  but  there  the  profits  came  in  lieu  of  salary  or  wages. 

Students  of  this  question  will  be  familiar  with  the  celebrated  experiment  in  agricultural 
profit-sharing  by  Mr.  Vandeleur,  of  Ralahine,  many  years  ago ;  a  detailed  account  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Taylor's  book,  pp.  100-108.  A  recent  example  shows  that  the  present  revival 
of  public  interest  in  profit-sharing  schemes  has  extended  to  agriculture.  Mr.  George  Hollo- 
way,  M.  p.,  has  adopted  on  his  estate  on  the  Cotswolds  a  scheme  having  some  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  share  system  at  Guise.  The  estate  is  of  1,000  acres.  It  is  tithe  free,  and 
the  rent  is  "js.  6d.  per  acre,  or  £375  per  year.  The  live  and  dead  stock,  acts  of  husbandry, 
etc.,  on  the  estate  are  fixed  by  valuation  at  j£5,ooo,  and  on  this  amount  the  estate  is  debited 
with  5  per  cent,  interest,  raising  the  rent  to  about  12s.  (xl.  per  acre,  or  ^625  per  year.  Mr. 
Holloway  undertakes  to  pay  his  agent  the  present  salary  and  the  workmen  the  current  rate 
of  wages.  If  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  per  acre  is  made,  every  man  earning,  for  instance,  wages 
amounting  to  £$0  is  to  be  credited  with  a  sura  in  addition  of  £\2  10s.,  and  on  this  sum  he 
will  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  ;  this  sum,  accumulating  each  year,  goes  to  pay 
off  the  /S.ooo  advanced  to  stock  the  estate.  As  soon  as  this  is  cleared  off,  all  future  profits 
will  go  to  the  work  people  in  cash,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  contribution  each  of  them 
has  made  in  clearing  off  the  original  outlay,  Mr.  Holloway  only  receiving  his  rent  of  ^375. 
The  rules  under  which  this  interesting  scheme  is  being  carried  out  will  be  found  in  Appen 


The  use  of  language  in  relation  to  these  questions  is  so  unsettled  that  it  muy  probably  be 
useful  to  refer  briefly  to  some  commercial  and  economic  schemes  in  this  country  and  abroad 
which  arc  often  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  profit  sharing  as  developed  in  France. 
There  arc  many  interesting  cases  of  workmen  combining  together  to  start  a  business  on  profit- 
sharing  principles,  such  as  the  Hebden  Bridge  Company,  the  Eccles  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Airedale  Worsted  Company,  and  others.  Although,  whatever  the  workman  capitalist 
may  be  in  the  future,  he  is  not  likely  for  some  time  to  take  the  place  of,  or  to  prove  a  formid- 
able rival  to,  the  large  capitalist  properly  so  called  (and  the  immediate  question  is,  how  far 
profit-sharing  may  be  useful  to  a  community  consisting  of  owners  of  capital  on  the  one  band 
and  sellers  of  labor  on  the  other),  societies  of  this  description  deserve  notice  here  on  many 
grounds.  So  far  as  they  pay  a  dividend  on  labor  or  credit  the  workman  with  sucli  a  (divi- 
dend, they  are  profit-sharing  establishments,  and  come  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry ;  but  the 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  energy  of  the  workman  docs  not  depend  merely  on  this  dividend  to 
lat>or.  In  theory  each  workman  is  also  a  shareholder.  The  shares  are  generally  of  a  small 
amount,  such  as  a  saving  workman  might  be  able  to  command.  In  many  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  theory  they  can  only  belong  to  workers  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  are  not  transferable 
except  to  such  workers,  and  there  is  a  maximun  number  of  shares  which  no  one  workman 
can  exceed.  The  management  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  and  officers 
elected  by  the  shareholder  workmen. 

The  Eccles  Manufacturing  Society  has  been  in  existence  now  close  upon  30  years.  'Hie 
shares  arc  £l  shares,  but  each  member  must  hold  five  at  least  and  can  not  hold  more  than 
two  hundred.  The  object  of  the  society  is  declared  to  be  to  carry  on  in  common  the  trade  of 
spinning,  weaving,  etc,  but  the  shares  may  be  held  by  anyone  admitted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  whether  a  workman  or  not.  The  profits  of  the  society  are  chargeable  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  interest  on  the  A  shares  at  7^  per  cent,  and  on  the  13  shares  at  5  per  cent.  As 
regards  the  net  profits  remaining,  the  capital  of  the  A  and  B  shares  and  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  the  preceding  half  year  shall  be  added  together,  and  the  balance  of  profit 
shall  be  equally  divided  on  both  capital  and  wages  at  so  much  in  the  pound  as  such  sums 
will  make.  The  i>ortion,  however,  accruing  to  wages  in  each  case  will  only  l>e  paid  to  work- 
men being  members  of  the  society  or  willing  to  become  members.  At  present  the  number  of 
members  is  299. 
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In  England  these  enterprises  have  generally  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  workmen 
shareholders,  and,  however  excellent  the  work  may  be,  the  smallness  of  their  capital  puts 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the  capitalist  employer.  In  Lancashire  especially, 
where  they  came  into  existence  contemporaneously  with  the  movement  for  cooperative  distri- 
bution, which  has  had  a  great  success,  owing  to  giving  a  share  of  the  protil  to  custom,  several 
of  these  associations  have  grown  out  of  their  original  form,  the  shares  being  transferable  to 
anyone,  whether  a  workman  or  not.  Many  of  them  differ,  in  fact,  from  an  ordinary  business 
divided  into  shares  only  by  the  smallness  of  the  separate  shares. 

Of  late  years  the  great  object  of  these  associations  has  been  to  cement  and  develop  their 
connection  with  the  successful  distributing  bodies,  known  as  cooperative  stores.  They  hope 
thus  to  secure  constant  employment  for  their  workmen  and  that  ready  market  for  their  goods 
which  the  capitalist  employer  has  to  seek  at  the  expense  of  travelers  and  advertisements.  At 
all  the  recent  congresses  of  the  cooperative  associations  much  has  been  said  of  the  duty  of  the 
great  distributing  bodies  towards  cooperative  production.  These  bodies  have,  however,  hith- 
erto abstained  from  giving  any  pledge  to  give  a  preference  in  the  selection  of  goods  to  the 
cooperative  workshop. 

It  has  been  urged,  too,  that  the  capital  of  the  successful  distributive  associations  might 
well  be  employed  in  supplementing  the  limited  resources  of  the  cooperative  workshop.  The 
whole  position  of  these  bodies  and  their  relation  to  the  more  successful  distributing  associa- 
tions will  be  found  discussed  in  an  interesting  address  by  Professor  Marshall  to  the  cooperative 
congress  at  Ipswich  in  iSSS: 

"The  energies  of  productive  cooperation,"  he  said,  "should  be  guided  toward  those  in- 
dustries that  do  not  require  rare  talents,  towards  industries  in  which  punctuality  and  order 
and  neatness  and  careful  economy  in  matters  of  detail  and  a  steady,  resolute  tread  along  a 
well-beaten  path  are  the  things  chiefly  wanted." 

The  obvious  difficulty  these  bodies  labor  under  in  an  age  when  the  increase  of  machinery 
and  the  remoteness  of  markets  give  such  advantages  to  production  on  a  large  scale  has  in  for- 
eign countries  suggested  various  expedients,  which,  on  historical  grounds,  may  be  deserving 
of  a  brief  notice. 

Francs. — In  Mr.  Egerlon's  report  to  the  foreign  office  on  cooperation  in  France  he  relates 
some  results  of  the  French  scheme  of  1848,  which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  more 
celebrated  one  for  Ateliers  Nationaux. 

g  On  July  5  the  Chamber,  "  desirous  of  encouraging  the  spirit  of  cooperation  without  preju- 
dice to  the  liberty  of  contracts,"  voted  3,000,000  francs  "  for  division  amongst  cooperative 
associations  spontaneously  formed  either  between  workmen  or  masters  and  workmen." 

"  Article  2.  The  amount  of  this  credit  will  be  advanced  as  a  loan  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  a  council  of  encouragement  formed  by  the  minister  and  with  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  this  council.  *  *  *  Requests  for  loans  came  in  from  all  sides;  five  hundred 
such  were  received  the  first  year.  Ten  times  the  amount  of  the  3,000,000  francs  voted  would 
not  have  satisfied  them." 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  funds  went  to  employers  of  labor  in  want  of  temporary  assist- 
ance, and  the  conditions  of  cooperation  were  not  always  adhered  to.  There  were  many  dis- 
putes as  to  the  fairness  of  the  proportions  given  to  particular  trades  or  localities. 

"  Roughly  speaking,"  says  Mr.  Egcrton,  "  about  half  the  money  lent  by  the  State  was  lost. 
The  general  cause  was  want  of  good  faith  in  the  first  instance  or  some  radical  defect  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  association." 

Besides  the  associations  started  by  the  Government,  many  others  sprang  into  existence  in 
1848,  and  while  many  failed  others  had  a  successful  career.  Mr.  Egcrton  gives  seven  exam- 
ples of  prosperous  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  adds: 

"  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  cooperative  associations  on  a  large  scale  are  difficult 
to  start.  When  once  by  the  energy  and  discipline  of  a  few  an  association  has  been  put  in 
action,  then  it  may  be  possible  to  admit  numerous  members;  but  really  good  men  are  required 
at  first.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  means  necessary  to  begin  cooperation  on  a  large 
scale  unless  in  the  case  of  some  large  contract  or  Government  work. 
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"  The  very  strict  obedience  to  regulations  enacted  and  enforced  and  their  discipline — 
greater  far  than  could  be  obtained  by  masters — are  considered  to  be  in  great  measure  the  cause 
of  the  success  of  these  cooperative  societies." 

On  this  point,  the  possible  a'dvantage  which  profit-sharing  work  in  one  form  or  another 
might  derive  from  the  command  of  capital,  the  evidence  of  M.  Gorton  before  the  commission 
appointed  by  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  is  worthy  of  notice:  "It  is  not  want  of  credit  to  obtain 
capital  to  start  cooperation,  but  the  qualities  necessary  to  cooperation  which  are  mainly  want- 
ing; hence  the  progress  of  cooperation  is  slow.  The  spirit  of  distrust  and  the  jealousy  of  any 
superiority  shown  by  the  average  workmen  are  the  main  obstacles." 

Germany. — From  the  German  report  we  learn  that  hitherto  the  general  history  of  produc- 
tive associations  in  Germany  seems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the  following: 

"  A  not  very  large  number  of  workmen  join  together  to  establish  a  common  workshop  and 
sell  their  products  for  common  account.  The  original  intention  of  admitting  new  working 
members  is  frustrated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  an  individual  capitalist  can  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  his  hands  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  every  unfavorable 
conjuncture  has  the  effect,  in  a  cooperative  association,  of  leaving  some  of  the  members  not 
fully  occupied.  When  better  times  come,  the  admission  of  new  members  is  looked  on  with 
disfavor,  because  it  only  renders  the  position  of  the  others  worse  if  times  of  depression  return. 
There  is,  further,  the  difficulty  that  the  advantages  shared  by  the  new  members  are  the  result 
of  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  old,  for  which  the  latter  are  not  indemnified." 

Whether  this  reasoning,  reported  by  Mr.  Corbett,  be  just  or  not,  we  have  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  it  is  acted  on  by  those  associations  which  in  times  of  prosperity  prefer  to  have 
other  workmen  for  wages  rather  than  admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  membership. 

As  regards  Prussia  in  particular,  Mr.  Corbett  stated  that  in  1876,  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  cases  in  which  the  employes  shared  in  the  profits,  most  were  examples  of  profit- 
sharing  with  foremen  and  overseers. 

In  connection  with  Herr  Borchert's  celebrated  attempt  at  profit-sharing  in  Berlin,  it  is  worth 
while  to  recall  the  following  passage  from  a  German  paper,  the  Arbeiterfreund,  in  1 882 : 
"  The  surprising  rapidity  with  which  the  political  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  es- 
tablished by  means  of  eminent  diplomatic  and  military  achievements  on  the  part  of  the  State 
makes  men  believe  that  the  well-being  of  the  people  might  likewise  be  secured  far  more 
speedily  from  above,  I  f.,by  the  instrumentality  of  the  intellectual  and  material  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government,  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  possible." 

In  France,  however,  we  see  that  these  schemes  have  been  developed  generally  in  connec- 
tion with  great  political  eras.  Profit-sharing  took  root  in  Paris  about  1848.  It  received  a 
further  development  in  1 870.  At  both  periods  it  was  accompanied  by  various  projects  of 
social  amelioration,  such  as  productive  cooperation  and  State  organization  of  labor,  but  its  prog- 
ress appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  inherent  merits  of  the  scheme,  as  adapted,  at  least,  to  the 
wants  of  the  French  workman.  Most  of  the  other  social  schemes  accompanying  these  suc- 
cessive stages  of  profit-sharing  have  passed  away,  but  the  firms  which  have  applied  the  more 
modest  teaching  of  M.  Leclaire  go  on  and  flourish. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  consider  this  question  on  all  sides  will  find  a  very  interesting 
chapter  in  Professor  Bohmert's  work,  in  which  he  collects  the  various  opinions  of  French, 
German,  and  Swiss  authorities  against  the  theory  of  profit-sharing. 

The  main  objections  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  and  of  M.  Block  are  that  the  system  of  profit- 
sharing  will  encourage  the  aggression  of  labor  on  capital;  will  suggest  new  and  mischievous 
ideas.  One  of  Herr  BOhmert's  Swiss  critics  was  apprehensive  that  in  bad  times  the  workmen 
would  come  to  think  their  employer  was  not  a  good  trader;  would  be  too  impatient,  in  fact, 
of  the  changes  of  the  markets,  and  would  leave  him  to  himself.  Thus  the  antagonism  between 
employer  and  employed  would  be  imbittered  by  imputations  of  incompetence.  Again,  many 
objections  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  profit-sharing  might  be  demanded  as  a  legal  right, 
etc.,  were  it  once  encouraged  by  practical  men.  The  system  which  inTites  the  workman  to 
save  by  offering  him  the  right  to  purchase  small  shares  in  the  firm  or  by  guarantying  him  good 
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interest  on  deposits  is  objected  to  as  involving  small  capital  in  unwise  risks.  Commerce  is 
too  risky  for  a  wise  man  to  employ  small  savings  in  it.  But  the  first  question  is  in  most  cases, 
how  the  workman  may  be  induced  to  acquire  something  which  he  can  risk — something  saved 
from  improvidence;  and  in  most  of  the  schemes,  as  they  are  now  applied,  the  right  of  the 
workman  to  change  his  investment  is  fully  secured  to  him. 

Herr  Weigcrt  is  practical  when  he  reminds  us  that  the  results  of  the  system  must  be  very 
different  in  industries  like  that  of  I-eclaire,  where  labor  makes  So  per  cent,  of  the  cast,  and  in 
diamond-cutting,  where  it  is  only  a  fraction  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Another  objection  is  that  profit-sharing  will  overstimulate  the  workmen.  They  will  l>e 
come  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  additional  percentage  that  they  will  exert  themselves  to 

The  danger  of  crippling  the  master's  authority  is  specially  dwelt  upon.  To  all  these  critics 
M.  Marquot  and  M.  Laroche-Joubert  were  able  to  say  with  some  effect:  "You  speak  from 
theory,  I  from  experience;  I  have  tried  it,  and  you  have  not." 

RISKS  FROM  PUBLICITY. 

Very  respectable  objections  have  been  founded,  from  the  capitalist  point  of  view,  on  the 
publicity  which  profit-sharing  might  give  to  the  results  of  a  particular  business.  It  is  said,  if 
a  fiim  is  known  to  be  able  to  pay  23  per  cent,  out  of  profits  as  extra  pay  to  wages,  as  the  Ia:- 
claire  firm  did  for  a  number  of  years,  there  would  be  a  rush  of  unemployed  capital  into  this 
particular  line  of  business,  and  excess  of  competition  would  ruin  the  trade.  If,  however,  we 
extend  our  view  beyond  the  speculator  on  the  stock  exchange,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
this  objection  is  substantial.  In  the  first  place,  proprietors  of  capital  in  the  larger  sense  have 
many  sources  of  information.  They  know  pretty  well  the  prosjiects  of  a  particular  business 
without  waiting  for  a  declaration  of  profits,  and,  if  they  have  not  got  the  information  already, 
they  are  not  likely  to  rush  hastily  into  a  new  commercial  enterprise  because  some  firm  has  de- 
clared a  high  dividend. 

Another  ground  on  which  this  publicity,  it  is  argued,  may  produce  mischief  is  that  the  share 
of  profit  necessarily  due  to  the  rare  quality  of  commercial  intelligence  will,  when  shown  in 
figures,  seem  too  large  to  the  manual  lalx>rer.  Instead  of  peace  there  will  l>c  discontent  and 
agitation.  The  argument  practically  comes  to  this,  that  the  truth  is  dangerous,  and  on  this 
subject  the  great  founders  of  the  theory  in  France  have  always  urged  the  importance  of  bring 
ing  the  real  facts  before  their  people.  To  educate  the  workman  in  a  due  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  directing  intelligence  is  one  of  the  good  results  they  expect  from  their  system.  They 
have  from  the  commencement  asserted  the  value  of  brain  lalnjr — its  right  to  a  proportionate 
share  with  manual  labor.  M.  Robert  says  in  his  report :  "  When  these  sums  are  allotted  to  a 
man  really  engaged  in  the  business — not  a  sleeping  partner,  but  applying,  as  head  of  the  estab 
lishment,  the  fullest  powers  of  authority — there  is  nothing  singular  or  unjust  in  giving  him 
oj>cnly  that  large  share  of  the  profits  which  is  due  to  a  directing  intelligence,  to  capacity,  to 
serious  thought,  to  commercial  enterprise,  to  that  alisorbing  rcs|x»nsil>ility  which  weighs  upon 
a  man  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing,  instead  of  increasing,  the  commercial  capital  intrusted 
to  his  care." 

M.  Lemaire  has  raised  a  more  formidable  objection.  He  sees  no  difficulty  as  long  as  a 
profit-sharing  house  is  making  profits,  but  if  a  time  of  declining  profits  comes,  as  it  has  come 
to  some  firms  so  constituted — Messrs.  lhllon  &  Isaac,  of  Geneva,  for  example — the  revelation 
that  there  are  no  profits  to  divide  may,  he  suggests,  at  once  affect  their  credit.  The  master 
will,  he  thinks,  rather  draw  upon  the  reserve  fund  than  confess  the  facts.  It  is,  however,  a 
question  whether  commercial  credit  in  the  case  of  serious  commercial  enterprises  is  so  closely 
connected  with  large  profits.  Credit  generally  dermis  in  this  country,  first,  on  personal 
character;  secondly,  on  the  reputation,  not  for  a  great  volume  of  trade  with  big  profits,  but 
for  large  resources ;  and,  thirdly,  on  good  habits  of  business.  A  commercial  house  doing  a 
very  modest  business,  which  is  believed  to  be  working  on  its  own  resources  and  to  have  such 
habits  of  business  as  enables  its  chiefs  to  know  exactly  where  they  are,  wil  en/oy  more  credit 
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at  a  banker's  than  many  more  ambitious  enterprises  boasting  phenomenal  profits,  lb  Charles 
Robert  declares  that  the  want  of  good  bookkeeping  is  one  of  the  obstacles  which  retard  the 
spread  of  profit-sharing.  Where  character  and  good  l>ookkeeping  coexist,  the  credit  of  the 
house  will  probably  be  able  to  withstand  successfully  the  absence  of  extra  profits. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY. 

The  question  of  the  master's  authority,  too,  is  one  as  regards  which  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  provisions  of  existing  schemes.  To  invest  the  workman  with  the  legal  rights  of 
partners  would  be  clearly  impracticable  in  any  large  establishment.  All  those  schemes  which 
have  attained  any  success  must  be  regarded  as  speculations  in  extra  profit,  founded  in  the 
first  instance  on  mutual  confidence,  the  capitalist  believing  that  the  intelligent  workman  would 
thus  lie  induced  to  give  him  help  which  he  could  not  exact  by  any  elaboration  of  inspection, 
the  workman  believing  that  the  employer  who  had  recompensed  his  laborers  in  the  past  with 
promptness  and  lil»erality  would  give  him  an  ample  share  in  the  new  profit.  Starting  on  this 
basis,  both  parties  are  able  to  check  the  result  by  personal  knowledge  and  frequent  opportunities 
of  observation.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  successful  examples  of  this  system  the  right  of  the 
employer  to  discontinue  the  arrangement,  even  the  voluntary  character  of  the  proposal  made 
for  any  particular  year,  is  clearly  brought  out.  Wherever  it  is  to  be  tried  in  connection  with 
the  larger  commercial  enterprises  which  make  up  the  great  volume  of  English  trade,  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  employer  to  deal  with  the  workmen,  irrespective  of  his  claims  in  the 
division  of  profits,^ would  appear  to  be  indispensable ;  and  in  the  successful  examples  we  have 
noticed,-  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  the  latest  recruits  to  this  system,  we  find  this  principle  of 
the  employer's  authority  uniformly  guarded. 

Of  the  Angoulemc  paper  manufactories  Mr.  Egerton,  in  1886,  said: 
It  must  be  observed  in  this  Angouleme  establishment  that  the  management  has  the  prac- 
tical command  of  the  undertaking ;  the  graduated  divisions  of  profits  are  conferred  as  favors,  not 
as  right.  Members  have  no  individual  right  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  business 
or  to  examine  the  Kioks,  except  those  which  give  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  profits,  and 
the  facts  already  given  show  how  a  system  worked  on  these  principles  has  resulted  in  profit 
Ijolh  to  master  ami  men." 

In  1840,  when  M.  Ixxlairc  commenced  his  profit-sharing  scheme,  he  stated:  "  I  am  the 
master  of  my  business."  Later  on  he  said :  "  The  entire  plan  is  to  distribute  among  a  certain 
number  of  my  workmen  who  will  be  wise  enough  to  deserve  this  advantage  a  part  of  the 
profits  produced  by  lalior.  The  rules  of  the  house  must  be  observed,  and  there  must  l>e 
mutual  confidence."  The  whole  scheme,  in  fact,  existed  on  confidence,  the  absolute  jx>wer  of 
the  master  remaining  untouched  until  the  later  stage,  when  the  ownership  of  the  business 
practically  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  workmen. 

In  the  same  way  in  the  profit-sharing  system  of  M.  Chaix,  1879,  we  have  this  clause: 

'•Article  38.  M.  Chaix  expressly  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  abolishing  the  prcscut 
regulations  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  satisfied  with  their  results." 

And  article  33  had  previously  declared  that  M.  Chaix  is  judge  of  all  claims  which  may 
aiise  in  reference  to  the  present  regulations. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  most  recent  followers  of  these  teachers,  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Co.,  we 
find  the  following  provisions: 

"  The  participants  shall  possess  no  right  whatever  to  intermeddle  in  any  respect  with 
1  lie  bookkeeping. 

***»*«« 

"Article  10.  It  is  declared  that  the  directors  are  sole  judges  of  all  claims  which  may  arise 
with  reference  to  the  present  regulations. 

"Art.  II.  If  at  any  time  it  be  decided  by  the  directors  to  abandon  profit  sharing,  they 
reserve  the  right  to  do  so  after  reasonable  notice  and  to  divide  among  the  employes,  as  they 
think  fit,  any  sum  standing  at  credit  of  the  provident  fund-" 
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In  Messrs.  Bushill's  scheme  it  is  provided : 

"  Rule  5.  The  scheme  is  to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  firm  gives  notice  to  the  em- 
ployes putting  an  end  thereto." 

Messrs.  Goodall  &  Suddicks  provide  by  rule  II:  "The  principal  shall  retain  the  en- 
tire and  exclusive  management  of  the  concern,  as  heretofore,  including  the  full  right  to  take 
apprentices,  and  set  on  or  discharge  all  persons  employed,  and  to  give  and  take  notice  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  service  or  engagement  of  all  such  persons  according  to  the  usual  regu- 
lations of  the  trade,  and  to  reduce  or  advance  the  rate  of  wages." 

Given,  however,  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  employer,  in  his  trustworthiness  as  to 
the  general  results  of  the  year's  work — and  without  such  confidence  on  the  one  part  and  the 
other  none  of  these  schemes  have  attained  any  permanent  vitality— it  is  obvious  that  he  must 
retain  full  authority  to  dismiss  this  workman  or  that;  otherwise  the  work  people  who  have 
entered  into  the  scheme  in  good  faith,  applying  their  best  energies  to  secure  a  favorable  result, 
would  not  have  the  assistance  of  an  efficient  administration.  Where  this  system  has  taken  root 
and  flourished,  admirable  subsidiary  institutions  have  sprung  up — committees  of  conciliation 
and  other  methods  for  abridging  the  labors  of  administration  and  reducing  the  friction  between 
employer  and  employe.  On  this  articles  27  and  28  in  the  Chaix  rules  may  be  compared  with 
the  Laroche-Joubert  rule  44. 

ABSENCE  OF  LEGAL  OBLIGATION. 

On  the  side  of  the  workman  it  is  urged,  what  is  the  use  of  a  system  which  is  so  open  to 
the  chances  of  humor  or  caprice  ?  Does  it  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  power  reserved 
to  the  employer  that  this  policy  is  a  futile  dream  not  deserving  practical  consideration,  and 
that  it  may  be  a  snare  for  labor  ?  We  must  recollect  that  the  scheme  proceeds  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  profit  to  both  panics,  both  the  lalwrer  and  the  capitalist.  Capital  may  fairly  claim 
some  additional  profit  for  the  conduct  and  organization  of  the  new  scheme,  the  risk  and  labor 
it  involves;  and,  if  the  theory  is  right,  the  lalxirer  has  a  guaranty  in  the  self-interest  of  the 
capitalist  that  the  project  will  not  be  lightly  abandoned.  Men  like  M.  Leclaire  and  M.  Joul>ert 
traced  a  large  portion  of  their  fortunes  to  the  operation  of  this  system.  In  the  case  of  the 
Whitwood  collieries  the  system  was  ultimately  abandoned,  because  the  employers  l>elieved 
the  work  people  were  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  wages  amidst 
the  fluctuations  of  the  coal  trade  to  make  due  exertions  toward  creating  an  extra  profit.  In 
the, case  of  the  Bord  firm  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  because  the  limited  company  who  suc- 
ceeded M.  Bord  did  not  share  his  ideas  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  increased  profit  which  should 
be  assigned  to  lalx.r,  and  we  must  remember  that  in  both  the  Whitwood  and  the  Bord  cases 
the  schemes  continued  in  operation  for  a  considerable  number  of  .years  and  produced  very  large 
amounts  in  addition  to  wages. 

It  does  not  therefore  seem  any  conclusive  objection  to  that  form  of  co5|>cralion  which  en- 
gages capitalist  and  laborer  to  seek  a  new  source  of  profit  that  the  enterprise  is  terminable  at 
the  will  of  either  party.  If  the  branch  of  business  is  of  such  a  kind  that  after  a  patient,  care- 
ful trial  no  appreciable  extra  profit  can  lie  made,  then  the  sooner  the  scheme  is  brought  to  an 
end  the  better  for  all  parties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  business  has  l>een  wisely  selected, 
experience  shows  that  the  policy  of  profit-sharing  will  not  be  lightly  given  up. 

POSSIBLE  RISK  TO  WORKMEN. 

Again,  whilst  all  the  practical  applications  of  this  policy  have  hitherto  explicitly  guarded 
the  authority  of  the  employer,  maintaining  his  absolute  responsibility  in  the  management,  the 
risk  of  loss  to  the  workman,  where  he  receives  a  payment  in  cash,  is  exceedingly  slight.  lie 
will  not  be  deterred  from  joining  in  a  trade  movement  to  be  enforced  by  strike,  unless  he  be- 
lieves in  the  gwid  faith  and  intelligence  of  his  employers.  If  he  has  such  employers  who 
offer  him  a  profit-sharing  scheme,  he  gets  the  opportunity  with  them  which  he  would  not  get 
with  other  employers  not  adopting  the  profit  sharing  system,  namely,  that  of  using  to  his  own 
advantage  what  has  been  described  as  the  "waste  product"  of  the  British  workman— "  the 
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higher  abilities  of  many  of  the  working  classes;  the  latent,  the  undeveloped,  the  choked  up, 
and  wasted  faculties  for  higher  work  that  for  lack  of  opportunity  have  come  to  nothing." 

THE  NUCLEUS,  OR  NOYAU. 

The  nucleus,  or  principle  of  selection,  adopted  by  M.  I.eclaire  is  deserving  of  some  exam- 
ination, for,  popular  as  his  lal>ors  have  been,  this  principle  has  often  been  objected  to  in  France 
as  illiberal  and  contrary  to  ideas  of  equality. 

Assuming  that  a  new  fund  comes  into  existence  under  the  profit-sharing  system,  it  is  im- 
probable that  at  the  first  start  the  most  energetic  and  capable  workman  will,  without  the  noyau, 
gain  the  full  result  of  the  additional  nervous  expenditure.  He  is  invited  to  exercise  a  thought  - 
fulness  in  the  use  of  material,  a  delicate  care  in  the  finish  of  his  work,  which  the  most  vigi- 
lant superintendence  can  not  exact  from  him  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  employment. 
These  new  duties  will  be  discharged  in  very  different  ways  by  different  workers.  One  man 
puts  into  his  day's  work  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  energy  which  may  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  general  advance  in  profit,  whilst  another  of  average  capacity  continues  to  do  his 
stipulated  time  without  any  effort  of  will  to  make  the  outturn  better.  The  latter  thus  gets  an 
addition  to  his  wages  without  deserving  it,  and  this  addition  is  paid  for  out  of  the  increased 
energy  of  the  good  workmen.  To  guard  against  such  injustice  most  profit-sharing  schemes 
of  this  latter  kind  have  started  on  the  basis  of  limiting  participation  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
actual  workers.  The  test  of  fitness  is  sometimes  length  of  service,  sometimes  approved  efti 
ciency.  Either  the  advantage  out  of  the  profits  is  confined  to  a  select  body  of  the  workmen 
or  they  have  a  larger  share  than  the  others.  This  selected  l>ody  are  relied  on  to  spread  the 
principle  of  cooperation  among  the  workers  by  their  example  and  teaching.  Care,  of  course, 
must  be  taken  in  the  constitution  of  this  scheme  that  the  other  workers  shall  be  able  to  find 
admission  into  the  profit-sharing  ranks  according  as  their  capacity  and  willingness  to  contribute 
to  the  new  fund  are  ascertained.  The  door  must  be  open,  as  M.  Oodin  says,  for  the  workmen 
willing  to  qualify,  whilst  in  the  meantime  the  superior  workman  is  relieved  of  the  idea  that 
part  of  the  fruits  of  his  voluntary  toil  is  going  to  the  indifferent  and  worthless. 

Leclaire  started  entirely  on  that  principle  of  selection  and  worked  out  from  it,  so  that  at 
the  present  hour,  as  we  have  seen,  a  man  who  is  only  employed  by  the  firm  for  a  single  day 
gets  at  the  end  of  a  prosperous  year  his  addition,  however  minute,  to  his  wage.  The  spirit  of 
the  original  select  body  has  so  thoroughly  permeated  the  whole  organization  that  drones  have 
either  ceased  to  be  drones  or  they  have  been  got  rid  of.  The  standard  of  workmanship  has 
become  so  high  that  even  a  man  employed  for  I  day  would  be  unlikely  to  be  admitted  unless 
he  was  a  workman  above  the  average. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  if  the  principle  of  noyau,  or  nucleus,  of  workmen  is  a  practical  and 
just  one,  this  latter  development  of  the  system  is  fantastic  and  inequitable,  as  far  as  it  goes; 
that  such  a  chance  comer  would  get  his  natural  reward  in  higher  wages  for  his  half  day.  It 
is  certainly  improbable  that  he  would,  if  he  had  not  thought  of  the  system  of  profit-sharing, 
do  anything  to  deserve  the  additional  remuneration;  but  giving  the  money  is  useful  in  many 
ways.  As  regards  the  employing  firm,  it  is  evidence  to  demonstration  that  the  right  to  a  share 
of  profit  is  not  qualified  or  frittered  away,  but  the  absolute  and  fundamental  basis  of  the  estab- 
lishment which  every,  even  the  smallest,  contributor  of  labor  is  entitled  to  profit  by.  The 
manifestation  of  the  principle  on  which  the  firm  acts,  the  emphatic  assurance  to  their  partners 
in  the  scheme  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  seek  to  apply  it — all  this  contributes  to  its 
surer  and  more  economical  working  and  is  worth  some  expenditure,  whilst,  the  direct  tendency 
of  such  an  enterprise  being  to  reduce  the  employment  of  casual  labor  to  a  minimum,  the  amount  of 
such  expenditure  is  necessarily  a  small,  and  probably  a  diminishing,  quantity. 

PROPORTION  OF  PROFITS  TO  BE  SHARED. 

On  one  question  it  is  natural  that  the  profit-sharing  workman — content  to  leave  the  lxx>k- 
keepin*  and  management  to  the  employer — should  seek  to  form  some  definite  opinion  for  himself, 
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namely,  the  proportions  of  the  extra  profits  which  should  go  to  labor  and  to  capital  respectively. 
A  general  rule,  adopted  in  many  recent  experiments,  is  to  divide  the  net  profits  into  two  parts, 
one  to  go  as  additional  profit  to  capital,  the  other  to  be  divided  among  the  wage-earners.  In 
France  the  plan  has  often  been  adopted  of  adding  together  the  sums  paid  for  normal  interest 
on  capital  and  for  wages  and  dividing  the  net  profit  equally  among  the  recipients  of  these  sums. 
Upon  this  point  all  that  seems  to  be  clear  is  the  urgent  importance  that  the  employer  and 
work  people  should,  in  the  first  instance,  come  to  some  distinct  understanding  on  the  principle 
to  be  adopted.  No  general  rule  as  to  this  proportion  has  yet  been  found.  It  may  differ  in 
every  business — nay,  in  every  department  of  a  business — and  it  is  only  the  persons  engaged  in  a 
particular  business  who  are  in  a  position  to  suggest  what  the  proper  proportion  is.  In  the  great 
business  of  M.  Laroche-Joubert  there  are  seven  different  systems  of  adjusting  the  proportion 
of  net  profits  to  be  paid  to  labor.  Thus  in  the  writing-paper  mills  the  wage-earners  only  get 
10  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  packing  department  they  get  35  j>er  cent.,  of  the  net  profits  credited 
to  each  department.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  general  schemes  would  be  useless.  It  is 
exactly  the  question  which  intelligent  work  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  enterprising  em- 
ployer seeking  an  advantage  for  himself  and  his  employes  would  be  able  to  settle  better  than 
anyone  else.  It  would  not,  therefore,  seem  that,  where  the  proper  conditions  for  such  experi- 
ments exist,  the  complexity  which  we  find  in  such  a  system  as  that  of  the  factories  at  Angou- 
leme  would  be  any  insuperable  obstacle.  On  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  testimony,  in 
addition  to  general  character,  which  profit  sharing  firms  may  call  in  to  disarm  suspicion,  it  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  in  many  cases  the  rules  of  these  companies  provide  for  a  certificate 
from  a  chartered  accountant.  In  the  case  of  Messrs.  fiushill  the  "reserved  limit"  of  profit 
due  to  capital  is  attested  as  a  fixed  quantity  for  3  years  by  the  personal  authority  of  a  chartered 
accountant  (rule  2).  A  somewhat  similar  provision  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Clarke, 
Nicholls  &  Co.  and  by  Messrs.  Robinson,  of  West  Bromwich. 

REGULATION  OF  WAGES. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  from  the  workman  point  of  view,  after  all  profit-sharing, 
whether  the  share  is  paid  in  cash  or  in  a  right  to  future  dividends,  may  be  only  taking  wages 
ofl  at  one  end  to  add  them  on  at  the  other.  This  comment  seems  more  specious  than  true. 
Hie  employer  says  in  view  of  a  chance  of  profit :  "  I  will  pay  you  a  certain  rate  of  wages, 
winch  you  take,  because  you  require  wages  for  your  own  support ;  but,  if  you  will  do  your  work 
with  extra  care,  my  chance  of  profit  will  be  greater,  and,  if  that  chance  Incomes  a  reality,  1  will 
give  you  a  share  of  the  profits."  Starting  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  he  would  not  be 
prepared  to  burden  himself  with  a  liability  to  higher  wages  in  any  case,  whether  with  or  with- 
out profit,  but  he  is  quite  willing  to  make  a  further  contract  with  labor  contingent  on  the  realiza- 
tion ot  this  profit. 

Two  important  considerations  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  organisations  of  workingmen, 
which  have  obtained  such  great  influence  in  recent  years  and  might  be  supposed  the  best  rep- 
resentation of  their  interests,  are  not  advocates  of  profit-sharing.  On  the  contrary,  their  attitude, 
while  not  affirmatively  hostile,  is  unsympathetic.  At  the  recent  Liven>ool  congress  the  parlia- 
mentary committee,  without  condemning  the  system  directly,  declared  "it  would  be  difficult 
to  consolidate  organization  in  any  body  where  a  system  of  deferred  pay,  either  in  the  form 
ot  perquisites  or  pensions,  prevailed."  On  this  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe  that,  al- 
though special  circumstances  in  the  cases  of  the  Whitwood  collieries  and  the  South  Metropo- 
litan Gas  Company  resulted  in  a  competition  between  profit-sharing  systems  and  the  trades 
unions,  there  is  no  essential  antagonism  between  the  ordinary  work  of  a  union,  between  many 
of  the  objects  which  the  older  trades  unions  have  pursued  and  the  policy  of  profit-sharing. 
Profit-sharing  probably  diminishes  the  danger  of  strikes.  To  the  union,  however,  whatever 
its  policy  may  be,  a  strike  is  not  a  primary  end,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  a  means  to  that 
end.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  union  is  generally  the  regulation  of  current  wages,  and 
the  just  regulation  of  current  wages  is  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  efficient  working 
of  a  profit-sharing  system.    In  principle,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  a  rradet 
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union  should  not  find  useful  work  in  assisting  to  regulate  the  basis  on  which  profit-sharing 
rests.  Mr.  Bushill  points  nut  that  "  in  several  recent  schemes  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
profit -sharers  will  l»e  free  to  become  or  remain  meml>ers  of  any  trade  or  friendly  society." 

An  obvious  reflection  for  anyone  who  has  pursued  the  history  of  this  movement  is  that, 
widely  as  it  has  spread  within  the  last  2  or  3  years,  there  are  accounts  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  firms  who  have  at  one  time  tried  profit  sharing  and  who  are  not  now  recorded  as  prac- 
ticing it.    Mr.  Gilman  gives  a  list  of  some  length. 

Many  of  these  will  be  found  due  to  individual  accident,  such  as  all  commercial  enterprises 
must  be  subject  to.  The  father  believed  in  the  scheme,  the  son  did  not  ;  or,  again,  the  son 
retired  from  business,  and  so  on.  M.  l.arochc-Joubert  tells  us  that  one  of  his  brothers  so  strongly 
objected  to  profit-sharing  that  he  left  the  business  and  set  up  for  himself,  and,  not  succeeding,  was 
glad  to  come  back  and  be  admitted  to  a  partnership  at  Angouleme.  The  firm  bought  up 
his  business,  and  the  mill  which  without  profit-sharing  was  a  failure  is  now  a  successful 
profit-sharing  member  of  the  Angouleme  group  of  factories.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Whitwood  collieries,  loo  much  was  expected  from  the  scheme.  It  is  no  magician's 
wand  to  bring  about  a  change  in  character  and  habits  all  at  once.  It  is  no  rival  to,  or  substi- 
tute for,  the  operation  of  trades  unions.  Its  influence  is  not  sufficient  to  convert  into  intelligent, 
self-resjiecting  workmen  hundreds  of  men  whose  work  is  distinctly  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  the  foreman.  The  system  requires  much  time  and  pains  to  produce  substantial  results. 
Godin,  Lcclaire,  and  I.aroche-Joul>ert  all  tell  the  same  story — the  patience  with  which  they 
gradually  surmounted  the  distrust  of  the  men,  the  length  of  time  they  had  to  wait  before  the 
employes  applied  themselves  to  contribute  to  the  result. 

Divested  of  the  eloquence  of  advocates,  the  case  for  profit-sharing  comes  to  this,  that  in  a 
very  large  number  of  industries,  where  employer  and  employed  are  on  terms  of  mutual  respect, 
an  intelligent,  painstaking  employer  will  find  in  this  system  a  contrivance  which,  although 
requiring  much  personal  care  at  first,  will  ultimately  work  automatically  to  continue  and 
extend  good  relations  let  ween  him  and  his  workmen,  to  guard  against  possible  mischiefs  in 
the  future,  and  in  the  long  run  to  materially  increase  his  own  profits  and  his  people's  well- 
l>eing. 

The  foregoing  inquiry  has  been  much  aided  by  the  work  of  Professor  Bohmert,  of  Leipsic, 
a  real  treasury  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  by  the  report  of  the  French  commission  of 
1883.  Professor  Bohmert's  treatise  has  been  republished  at  Paris  with  many  recent  additions, 
translated  by  M.  Trombert.  To  the  essays  of  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  of  Mr.  David  Schloss,  of 
M.  Charles  Rol)ert,  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilman  everyone  pursuing  these  studies  must  feel  his 
obligations.  The  information  on  profit-sharing  supplied  to  the  Iward  of  trade  by  Mr.  Bushill 
and  Mr.  Schloss  has  been  most  useful,  and  to  those  gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for  the  form  of 
the  list  of  British  profit  sharing  firms  printed  in  Appendix  A  and  for  most  of  the  details  there 
given.  Several  of  the  larger  firms  have  been  communicated  with  by  the  board.  A  number 
of  other  firms  are  mentioned  as  adopting  this  principle  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Participation  aux 
Benefices,  vol.  xii  for  the  present  year,  pp.  222-228,  and  Mr.  Gilman  names  some  thirty  fiair 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

None  of  these  lists,  however,  include  the  largest  portion  of  the  firms  which  in  this  country 
practice  profit-sharing  in  the  earlier  forms,  such  as  unstipulated  bonus  or  liberal  contribu- 
tions to  provident  funds.  Although  for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  the  term  profit  sharing 
has  been  used  in  the  limited  sense  stated,  there  is  a  more  abstract  sense  of  the  term 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Carroll  Wright :  "  The  term  profit-sharing  may  l>e  applied  to  any  arrange- 
ment whereby  labor  is  rewarded  in  addition  to  its  wages,  or,  in  lieu  of  wages,  by  participation 
in  the  profits  of  the  buwness  in  which  it  is  employed.  Benefits  of  various  kinds,  as  insurance, 
schools,  libraries,  and  beautiful  surroundings,  so  far  as  maintained  by  employers  out  of  their 
profits  and  enjoyed  by  employes  as  an  addition  to  what  their  wages  would  purchase,  would 
have  to  be  regarded,  in  a  strict  analysis,  as  an  indirect  form  of  profit-sharing."  And  in  this 
sense  there  are  few  large  employers  of  lal>or  in  this  country  who  might  not  claim  a  place  in 
profit-sharing  lists. 
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The  number,  however,  of  profit-sharing  firms,  restricted  even  by  the  tests  Mr.  Schla* 
would  apply,  amounts  to  over  fifty  in  England  alone,  with  over  11,000  employes,  and  shows 
a  remarkable  development  of  interest  in  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  community 
within  the  last  2  years. 

Appendix  B  contains  a  collection  of  rules,  or  extracts  from  the  rules,  of  profit  sharing 
firms. 

In  Appendix  C  is  given  the  most  recent  information  on  the  financial  results  of  three  firms 
who  have  tried  the  system  on  a  large  scale. 

In  Appendix  D  will  be  found  a  list  of  printed  authorities. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  report  without  expressing  my  special  obligations  to  the  following 
gentlemen,  who,  in  personal  conversation,  have  given  me  the  advantage  of  discussing  many 
points  of  practice  and  of  hearing  the  results  of  their  own  experience :  M.  Edgard  Laroche- 
Joubert, depute  de  la  Charente;  M.  Duquenne,  Guise;  Mr.  Isaac  Hoyle,  M. p.;  M.  Redouly; 
M.  Charles  Robert,  president  of  the  French  Society  for  the  Study  of  Profit-Sharing;  M.  Piat, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley;  Mr.  Ha/ell,  of  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney;  Mr.  Horn,  of 
Messrs.  Clarke,  Nicholls  &  Co.;  Mr.  G.  Livesey,  M.  Chaix;  M.  Dru,  Bon  Marche,  Paris; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wood,  of  Messrs.  Cassells  &  Co.;  M.  Trombert. 
I  have,  etc., 

J.  LOWRY  WHITTLE, 

Patent  Office,  December  jr,  i8go. 


[The  following  list  is  mainly 


[Appendix  A.] 
PROFIT-SHARING  FIRMS. 

List  of  British  profit-sharing  firms. 
founded  on  the  figures  published  by  Messrs.  Bushill  and  by  Mr.  Schloss.] 


Name  of  firm. 


Cooperative  Builders 
(limited). 

Scotch  Tweed  Manu- 
facturing Society. 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons 
(limited). 

J.  W.  Arrowsmith  

Bailey,  Nokes  &  Co. 

(limited). 
Binns  &  Co  


Blundell,  Spence  & 
Co.  (limited). 

Brooke,  Bond  &  Co.. 


Browett,  Lindley  & 
Co. 

Burroughs,  Wcl:  lii:  ic 
&Co.  . 

Thos.  Bushill  &  Sons. 


CasscU  &  Co.  (tim- 
ited). 


Cooperative 
(limited). 


Burton  Road,  Brix- 
ton, London,  S. 
W. 

Selkirk, 


Woodhouse 
Huddersfield. 

Quay  Place,  Bristol 


Market  Place, 
Derby. 

Beverly  Road, 
Hull,  and  Lon- 
don. 

17  St.  Dunstan's 
Hill,  London,  E. 

St.  Simon  meet, 
Salford. 

Snow  Hill  Build- 
ings, London,  E. 

C. 

Coventry  


Belle  Sauvage 
Works,  London, 

E.C. 


Builders. 


Tweed 
tur.ers. 

Woolen  manufac- 
turers. 

Printer  and  pub- 
lisher. 

Boiling  mills, etc  

Com   factors  and 
seedsmen. 

Color  and  varnish 
manufacturers. 

Wholesale  tea 
blenders. 


Engineers. 


Manufacturing 
chemists. 


Printers,  manufac- 
turing stationers, 
etc. 

Printers  and  pub- 
lishers. 


Stores ... 


Treatment  of  the. 


Paid  in  shares. 

......do., 

do 
Paid  in 

 do., 


...       .  UW.  ....*•(*.,. ......... 


........... 


Part  in  cash,  part 
to  provident  fund. 

Paid  in  cash  


.do.  M  •  • .  «•»• 
•do. 

.do.  ...•»■••■ 


Part  in  cash,  part 
to  provident  fund. 

*lo  provident  fund... 
 •  


Year  of 
commenc 
ing. 


1890 
1886 


1800 


1884 


1890 
1886 


1878 
,890 


No.  of 
employes. 


80 
150 

53 

13 

330 

»54 


180 


I, ICO 
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List  of  British  profit-sharing  firms— Continued. 


Name  of  firm. 


Clarke,  Nicholls  & 
Coombes  (limited). 

Colombo  Iron  Works 
(limited),  formerly 
J  Walker  &  Co. 


Cooperative  Needle - 
u's  Society. 


Coventry    Gas  Fit- 
tings  Co. 

A.  de  St.  Dalmas  


DOyly  &  Co.  (lim- 
ited), formerly 
Decorative  Co- 

ivc  Associa- 


operaliv 


Drake  &  Gorman*.. 


East  Anglian  Fruit 
Preserving  Co. 

Edinburgh  Coopera- 
tive Printing  Co. 
(limited). 

A.Edmestoa&Sons. 


Fletcher  &  Son . 


General  Service  Co- 
operative Stores 
(limited). 

Goodall  &  Suddi.  k... 


Hackney  Wick. 
London, N.  W. 

Colombo  and  Can- 
dy, Ceylon;  Lon- 
don office,  7a 
Bishopsgate 
&treet,  E.  C. 

34  Brook  street, 
Holborn,  Lon- 
don. EC. 

Hertford  street, 
Coventry. 

40  Bclgravc  Gate, 
Leicester. 

405  Oxford  street. 


15  Oxford  « 
London, W 


a  Prince's  Man- 
sions. Victoria 
street,  London. 

King's  Lynn 


. ......... 


Hazell,  Watson  & 

Viney  (limited). 
Hepburn  &  Co  

Geo.  Holloway,M  p... 

Hubbard's  Profit- 
Sharing  Building 
Business. 

Chas.  Joyner  &  Co... 

Kensington  Co5p- 
crativc  Stores  (lim- 
ited). 

J.H.Ladyman  &  Co 
Lee  &  Hunt.. 

Robert  Martin  

Newman  &  Son...  

New  Welsh  Slate  Co. 
(limited). 

New  Zealand  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative 
Association  (lim- 
ited). 

Bros  

t 

t 
1 


Brisco  Place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Cannon  street  Iron 
Works, Salford. 

Castle  Works, Nor- 
wich. 

361  Oxford  street, 
London. 

Cookridge  street, 


Confectionery 
manufacturers. 

Engineers  and  mer- 
chants. 


Needlework . 


Gas-fitters, etc  

Manufacturing 


House  painters, 
plumbers,  etc. 


Electrical  engi- 
neers. 

Jam  and  confec- 
tionery manufac- 
turers. 


Printers,  etc... 


MillwriKhts  and  en- 
gineers. 

Printer-  and  pub- 
lishers. 

Stores  


Oxford  Works, 
Cheltenham. 

1  Creed  I.ane,  Lon- 
don, E.  C. 

Hele  Works,  Cul- 
lompton,  Devon. 

Farm  Hill,  Stroud ... 

23  Finsbury  Circus, 
London,  E.C. 

Icknield  Square, 
Monument  Road, 
Birmingham. 

Hammersmith 
Road,  London, 
W. 

King's  Lynn  , 

Arkwright  Works, 
Nottingham. 

Tower  street,  West 
Hartlepool. 

37  Widcgate  street, 
Bishopsgate, 
London. 


Stationers  and 

printers. 
Printer  


Canterbury,  New 


Printers, etc  

Paper-makers  


Farming  Trafalgar 
estate. 

Builder.  .......  1 


Chandelier  manu- 
facturers. 

Stores  


Wholesale  grocers... 
Tool 


Treatment  of  the 


Part  in  cash,  part 
to  provident  fund. 

To  provident  fund.. 


Paid  in  cash  


Part  in  cash,  part 
to  provident  hind. 

Paid  in  cash  


Yeirof 
commenc- 
ing. 


Paid  in  cash  

 do, ................ ... 

To  provident  fund.. 
Paid  in  cash  


Paid  in  cash.. 
 do  


Part  in  cash,  part 
to  provident  fund. 

 do  


To  provident  fund.. 
Paid  in  cash  

Part  in  cash,  part 
to  provident  Mad, 


Printer  

Printers  and  sta- 


Quarry 

Farmers.... 


Tar-distillers 


West  Bromwich 
and  Knottingley. 

•  Profit-sharing  is  either  indirect  or  partial  in  its  application. 


Paid  in  cash 

 do  

 do 


■  41  •■■*•■••  ••••>• 


Part  in  cash, 
to  provident  fund. 


1890 
18S8 

1880 

1889 
1884 

1883 

,890 

,800 

1886 

.890 
1869 
1890 

1876 
1890 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1S90 

1890 

1890 

1877 
1890 

1890 

1890 

,889 


,889 
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List  of  British  profit-sharing  firms — Continued. 


Name  of  firm. 


W.  Kowntrcc  &  Sons.. 

South  Metropolitan 
Gm  Co.* 

South  wark  and  Pept- 
fonl  Tramways  Co. 

James  Tucker  (lim- 
ited). 

Waterman  &  Co  „ 

W.D.&H.O.  Wills... 

Workwomen**  Co- 
operative Associa- 
tion (limited). 

4.  D.  Young  &  Sons.. 


*  Profit -sharing  is  either  indirect  or  partial  m  its  a pplic.it ion. 

In  addition  to  the  alx>ve  profit-sharing  firms  there  are  many  other  firms  which  give  to  their 
employes,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  a  bonus,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  fixed  Iteforehand. 
This  is  sometimes  called  "  intermediate  profit  sharing."  Such  are:  C  Fidler,  Friar  street, 
Reading, seedsman,  etc.;  W.  P.  Hartley,  Aintree,  Liverpool,  preserve  manufacturer;  Christo- 
pher Thorn*  ft  Bros,  (limited),  broad  Plain,  Bristol,  soap  manufacturers;  Tangycs  Bros., 
engineers,  etc. 

Profit-sharing  firms  in  France. 

The  following  list  is  from  the  Bulletin  dc  la  Participation  aux  Benefices,  vol.  xii,  1890 : 
I-cclaire  (Maison),  entrcprise  dc  pcinturc,  Paris,  1S42;  Larochc-Joubert  ct  Cie.,  papeterie 
cooperative  d'Angoiileme,  1843;  Comptoir  de  1' Industrie  Liniere,  Paris,  1 846;  Hcbcrnyet 
Cie.,  fondeurs  de  caracieres,  Paris,  184S;  Gaidan,  banquier,  Nlmcs,  1848;  Assurances 
Gcncrales  (compagnic  d'),  Paris,  1850;  Cie.  d'Assurances  "  \jc  Phenix,"  Paris,  1853;  I' Union 
(cie.  d'assurances,  incendic  et  vie),  Paris,  1854;  la  Nationale  (cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1855  ; 
La  France  (cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1858;  Canal  de  Suez  (compagnie  du),  Paris,  1865; 
Briere  Leon,  imprimeur,  Rouen,  1866;  Kcnard,  Villctet  Bunand,  teinturiers,  Lyon,  1S6S;  So- 
ciete Anonyme  de  Tissus  de  Inline  ties  Vosges,  au  Thillot  et  h  Trougemont,  1870 ;  Pernod, 
distillateur,  Pontarlier,  1871  ;  Roland-Gosselin,  agent  de  change,  Paris,  1871  ;  Vcrnes  et  Cie., 
banquiers,  Paris,  1871 ;  Abadie  et  Cie.,  fabricants  de  papiers,  Theil  (Ornc),  1S72;  Aubdt, 
imprimeur,  Versailles,  1872;  Barbas,  Tassart  ct  Balas,  couverture  et  ploml>erie,  Paris,  1872; 
Chaix,  imprimeur  editeur,  Paris,  1872;  Gaget,  Perignon  et  Cie  ,  plomberie  ct  cuiverie  d  art, 
Paris,  1872;  Godchaux  et  Cie.,  imprimeurs  editeurs,  I'aris,  1872;  Hanappicr,  negociant  en 
vins,  Bordeaux,  1872;  1'Aigle  (cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1872;  Le  Soleil  (cie.  d'assurances), 
Paris,  1872 ;  Societe  Anonyme  des  Matures  Colorantcs  ct  Produits  Chimiques  dc  Saint-I)enis, 
1872;  Mame  et  Fib,  imprimeurs-editeurs,  Tours,  1874;  Masson,  editeur,  Paris,  1874; 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Rouen,  1875  ;  Filature  d'Oisscl  (Seine  Infericure),  1875  ;  l'Urbainc 
(cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1875 ;  Plassard,  Morin,  Fillot  ct  Cie.,  ancienne  maison  Boucicaut 
(Magasins  du  Bon  Marche),  Paris,  1876;  l'Abeille  (cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1876;  Besse 
lievre,  fabricant  d'indienncs,  Maromme  (Seine- Infericure),  1877 ;  Dequenne  et  Cie.,  familistere 
dc  Guise  (Aisne),  1877;  Sautter,  Lemonnier  et  Cie.,  electriciens,  Paris,  1877  ;  Buttner- 
Thierry,  imprimeur  lithographe,  Paris,  1879;  Blanchisserie  el  Teinlureric  de  Thaon  (Vosges), 
1880;  Caillard  Krercs,  conslrucleurs  mecaniciens,  Le  Havre,  1S80;  Domaine  de  Chftteau- 
Montrose  (Medoc),  1880;  Societe  de  Depots  et  Comptes  Couranls,  Paris.  18S0;  Societe 
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Address. 


Westbornugh, Scar- 
borough. 

703 Old  Kent  Road. 

London, S.  E. 
a  Coleman  street, 

London,  E.C. 

Collinndon  Road, 
Kmc  Docks,  Car- 
d.ff. 

IJrigstockc  Road, 
Bristol. 

Bedminstcr,  Bristol. 

39  Waldon  street 
Commercial 
street,  London, 
E. 

60  and  6?  High 
street,  Edin- 
burgh. 


Drapers, 
Gas 

Tramway  company 
Millers, etc  


Boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers. 

t  obacco  manufac- 
turers. 

Shin  and  clothing 
manufacturers. 


Leather  merchants, 


Treatment  of  the 

bonus. 


Part  in  cash,  part  to 
provident  lund. 

 do  

Paid  in  cash  

.••■•■•■■■■••••■••■■■■•••■■a 

Paid  in 
 do 

 do. 

 do. 


Year  of 
commenc- 
ing. 


1S90 
1889 
1890 
1890 

18S7 

1S89 

1 838 

1887 


No.  0/ 

employes. 


3,000 
110 
100 

I.  loo 
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Linicrc  du  Finistere,  I-anderneau,  18S0;  Caillcttc,  entrepreneur  de  maconnerie,  Paris,  1881  ; 
I.efranc  et  Cie.,  fabricants  d'encres  d'imprimcrie  (ateliers),  Paris,  1881 ;  Piat,  fondeur-mc- 
canicicn,  Paris,  1SS1 ;  Dognin  et  Cie.,  fabricants  de  tulles  et  dentelles,  Lyon,  1882  ;  Moutier, 
entrepreneur  de  scrrurerie,  Saint-Cerirjain-en  Laye,  1S82;  Compagnie  de  Fives-Lille  (Nord), 
1SS3;  Gilon,  entrepreneur  de  surrererie,  Paris,  1S83;  Societe  Anonyrae  des  Usines  de 
Mazieres  (Cher),  1S83  ;  Bourdoux  et  Cie.,  societe  industriellc  de  la  Corre/c,  Paris,  1884; 
Counouilhou,  imprimeur,  Bordeaux,  1884;  Bailie  Lem aire,  fabricant  de  jumelles,  Paris, 
l  S85 ;  I^ecceur,  entrepreneur  de  menuiserie,  Paris,  1885;  Lomban,  fabricant  de  chooolat, 
Paris,  1S85;  Mozet  et  Dclalonde,  entrepreneurs  de  maconnerie,  Paris,  1885;  Roux  et  Cie., 
machines  a  vapeur  Tan^ye,  Paris,  18S5 ;  Saunier,  entrepreneur  de  peinlure,  Paris,  1885; 
Monduit,  entrepreneur  de  couverturc,  Paris,  18S6;  Maison  Catteau,  ateliers  de  broderie,  Paris, 
1887;  Montorier,  imprimeur,  Paris,  1S87;  Thuillier  Freres,  entrepreneurs  de  couverture  et 
plombcrie,  Paris,  1887 ;  I.a  Fonciere  (cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1889;  Boivin,  fabricant  de 
ganses  pour  passementeries,  Paris,  1890;  Broquart,  fabricant  de  miroitcrie,  Bordeaux,  1890; 
La  Providence  (cie.  d'assurances),  Paris,  1890;  Lefranc  et  Cie.  (Maison),  fabriquc  de  couleurs, 
vernis  et  encres  (Maison  de  Commerce),  Paris,  1890;  Pommery  (Vve.)  FUs  et  Cie.,  fabriquc 
de  vins  de  Champagne,  Reims,  1890;  Compagnie  Generalc  Transatlantiquc,  Paris;  Ducher, 
fabricant  d'habillements,  Paris;  Ciillet  et  Fils,  teinturiers  en  soic,  Lyon;  Peugeot  Freres, 
fabricants  de  quineaillerie,  Valentigncy  (I>oubs);  Aiquet  et  Cie.,  atelier  de  constructions 
mecaniqucs,  Lyon  ;  Rivoire  et  Carrel,  fabricantes  de  pates  alimentaires,  Lyon  Boulonueries 
de  Boyny-Braux  (Ardennes);  Comedic-Francaise,  Paris;  Cesenier,  dislillateur,  Paris ;  Fau- 
qoet  (Octave),  filateur,  aux  Cables  (Eure). 

Profit-sharing  firms  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
[Extract  from  Mr.  Oilman's  book,  pp.  386,  387,  and  389.] 


Name  of 


Peace  Dale  Mjnufac 
luring  Co. 


StaaU-Zcitung  

The  Century  Co-. 
Pillsbury  Mills  


Co.. 
*,  Pcct  Jk  Co..., 

Ara  Cushman  Co  

Wardwell  Needle  Co. 


Address. 


Hofmann  &  Billings.. 

Hull  &  Co.  „  

Springfield  Foundry... 

Rice  &  Griffin  

Norriton Woolen  Mills 
HainesJ, 


St.  Louis  Shovel  Co., 

Crump  Libel  Co  

Page  Belling  Co_  

Pructor  &  Gamble... 


Bros,   


i.McNally&Co 
A,  Dolgc  


New  York  

..... do. ......  

Minneapolis  

St.  Louis  _ 

New  York  

Auburn  

Like  V,I!.i.;r,N  II 


Business. 


Woolen*. 


.............. 


Milwaukee  

Cleveland  

Springfield  

Worcester  

Norristown  

Philadelphia  


Mount  Clair,  N.  J... 

Concorde  

Ivorydale.Ohio.... 

St.  l.ouis  

Chicago  

Dolgeville,  N.  Y  

Boston  


Newspaper  

Publishers  

Flour  mills  

Brass  goods  

Clothiers  

Boob  sod  shoes... 

Needles  

Gas  agency  

Brass  goods.  

Clothiers  


Moldcrs  

Woolen  .'  

Hnuss   


1  IIMfNM 
.■•••••••••••••■•■•A •«•••••••■ 

S  capmakers  

Wholesale  druggists 

Publishers  

Pianos  

Soda  water  


Treatment  of  the 


Paid  In  cash. 


...do.... 

....do... 
....do.... 

-  - « .  d '  j  

....do 
....do._.. 
....do.... 

....do  

....do.-. 

....do  

....do  

....do.... 
....do.... 





•••••••• ••••*•> 


..........  •  • 


do        •  * .  • 


.do  


••••.do. 

 do._... 

 do.-  

 do  

Paid  111  stock  

To  provident  fund. 

•  •■aadO.  MIMMMtMltMU 


Year  of 
commenc- 
ing. 


1878 

1880 
1881 
»88* 
1886 
18S6 


1886 

t8:.G 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
J887 

1  S3  7 
1&8; 
1887 
1887 
1 888 
1889 
1886 
1887 


No.  of 
employes. 


4  o 


■:,o 


»75 
650 
ao 


■■•••••■•••a**- 


75 


250 


••••«••• 


600 

■•MM 

*co 
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[Appendix  B.] 

Articles,  Statutes,  and  Rules  of  Profit-Sharing  Firms. 

MAISON  LAROCHE-JOUBERT  ET  CIE. 

■ 

Statute  22. — Participation  of  profits. 

The  chief  director  is  authorised  to  continue  to  the  managers  and  work  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent counters,  stores,  mills,  and  workrooms — in  a  word,  the  whole  staff  of  the  company— the 
profit  sharing  of  net  profits  and  to  distribute  amongst  them  the  portion  of  the  said  profits  as 
is  fixed  for  their  benefit  in  article  28. 

This  sharing  of  profits  shall  not  give  the  individuals  to  whom  it  is  granted  any  right  as 
partners. 

The  participators  shall  not  be  under  any  liability  to  anyone  in  case  the  company  is  a  loser. 
Statute  2j. — Rule  of  cooperation  and  participation. 

A  by-nde  considered  and  fixed  at  a  directors'  meeting,  and  which  is  essentially  modifi 
able,  determines  the  conditions  under  which  the  distribution  of  profits  is  granted  by  article  22. 

The  respective  stock  takings  of  the  different  mills  and  trading  establishments  of  the  house 
shall  not  determine,  as  in  the  past,  the  amount  of  profits  attributed  to  each,  but  only  the  pro 
portion  in  which  should  be  distributed  that  jxirtion  of  the  profits  of  the  society  which  the 
director  in  chief  is  authorized  by  article  22  to  levy  in  favor  of  all  the  cooperatives  and  paitic 
ipators. 

Statute  24.— Distribution  of  the  pnfits  of  cooperation. 

The  distribution  amongst  the  cooperatives  and  participators  of  the  whole  result  of  the  5S 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  company,  which  is  allotted  to  them  by  article  28  of  the  statutes, 
is  obligatory. 

But  the  directors,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  shall  always  have  the  right  of  excluding  from 
this  distribution,  either  personally  or  categorically,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  the  cooperatives 
whom  they  may  consider  unworthy  of  it.  They  shall  not  be  required  to  state  the  motives  of 
these  exclusions  or  reductions  of  the  share. 

The  amounts  left  free  by  the  application  of  this  article  shall  benefit  either  the  other  coop 
erators  of  the  same  category,  should  it  be  a  cooperative  who  has  l>een  deprived  or  personally 
affected,  or  all  the  other  classes,  should  it  be  to  a  class  that  this  present  rule  has  l)een  applied. 

The  exclusions  or  deductions  shall  help  to  augment  the  i>ortion  of  those  who  shall  not  be 
touched  by  this  rule,  whilst  the  amounts  retained  shall  never  goto  the  profit  of  the  company 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  coo|>eratives  and  participators. 

Statute  2S.— Distribution  of  general  profits. 

Should  the  income  exceed  the  outlay,  the  difference,  which  constitutes  the  net  profit,  shall 
l>€  distributed  as  follows  amongst  the  three  elements  which  contribute  to  its  production : 

(1)  Twenty-five  per  cent,  to  capital,  of  which  5  per  cent,  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  ordinary  or  statutory  reserve  fund  (rule  32) ;  20  per  cent,  shall  be  allotted  to  the  .share 
capital  and  to  that  of  the  cooperative  depositors,  to  be  distributed  with  a  full  dividend  to  the 
shareholders  and  half  that  amount  of  dividend  to  the  dej>osrtors. 

(2)  Seventy-five  |>er  cent,  to  labor  and  intelligence,  of  which  6  per  cent,  goes  to  M.  Edgard 
I  troche -Joubert,  of  which  I  per  cent,  is  as  president  of  the  council ;  5  per  cent,  to  M.  I.udovic 
I-aroche;  6  per  cent,  shall  be  divided  between  the  three  other  members  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, an  equal  portion  to  each;  58  per  cent,  shall  be  allotted  to  the  cooperators  of  the  different 
mills  and  warehouses  in  the  proixvtion  indicated  by  the  stock  book  of  each,  as  is  stated  in 
articles  23  and  24  preceding,  and  distributed  among  the  said  cooperatives  under  the  conditions 
fixed  by  the  rule  of  cooperation. 

On  this  58  per  cent,  shall  also  be  levied  the  payment  to  customers,  as  long  as  the  board  of 
directors  shall  think  fit  to  continue  to  their  customers  the  enjoyment  of  this  favor;  otherwise 
the  whole  of  this  58  per  cent,  shall  be  allotted  to  the  coojwratives  of  production. 
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The  amounts  accruing  to  each  of  the  cooperatives  shall  only  be  personally  acquired  by 
them  under  the  conditions  and  delays  provided  for  in  the  rule  of  cooperation. 

Rules. 

(1)  The  cooperatives  and  participators  are  divided  into  four  categories: 

(a)  The  cooperatives  of  commercial  labor — sale  and  delivery. 

(b)  Co5j>eratives  of  the  mills,  where  the  paper  is  manufactured. 
(<•)  Cooperatives  of  the  works  for  finishing,  for  packing  paper. 
(</)  Cooperative  custom. 

(2)  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  general  profits  is  divided  among  the  cooperators  as  follows: 
As  long  as  the  board  retains  a  percentage  to  custom,  this  shall  be  firstjevied  from  the  58 

per  cent,  of  profit,  so  as  to  give  the  customers  entitled  a  dividend  equal  to  the  20  per  cent,  of 
grass  profits  given  to  capital. 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder,  or  a  quarter,  goes  to  wages,  to  be  distributed  in 
pursuance  of  rules  1 2  to  14. 

This  first  distribution  in  addition  to  wages  is  independent  of  the  share  which  the  wage- 
earners  may  obtain  in  the  profits  assigned  in  connection  with  the  different  branches. 

Thirty-five  ]ier  cent,  goes  to  the  commercial  branches  and  sale  and  delivery,  to  be  divided 
according  to  rules  3  and  4 ;  40  per  cent,  goes  to  mills  and  works,  to  be  divided  according  to 
the  results  which  their  different  ledgers  may  show. 

The  board  of  directors,  lieing  paid  out  of  the  general  expenses,  have  no  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  58  per  cent,  of  profits. 

(3)  Commercial  departments,  sale  and  delivery, — This  class  includes  all  the  sale  and 
delivery  branches,  clerical  staff,  and  bookkeeping, at  Angouleme  travelers  and  agents  for  sale, 
and  also  the  staff  of  the  depot  at  Paris. 

The  special  stock  books  of  the  depot  in  Paris  shall  for  the  future  serve  only  to  indicate 
the  share  to  be  allotted  to  its  staff  in  the  distribution  of  the  profits  reserved  for  the  category  of 
commercial  service. 

(4)  Of  the  portion  of  35  per  cent,  allotted  to  this  category,  10  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  wages, 
to  be  distributed  at  so  much  in  the  pound  according  to  wages  earned,  in  accordance  with 
prescriptions  of  Nos.  12,  13,  14,  and  15  of  these  rules;  12  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  the  em- 
ployes of  sale  and  delivery  at  Angouleme  and  Paris,  the  managers  excepted,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them  as  a  dividend  on  their  actual  salary  without  adding  the  additions  for  length  of 
service;  15  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  the  employes  in  the  offices  at  Angouleme  and  Paris,  mana- 
gers excepted,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  as  dividend  on  actual  salary  without  adding 
the  additions  for  length  of  service,  as  in  rule  15;  23  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  the  management 
of  the  depot  in  Paris,  to  that  of  the  shops  at  Angouleme,  and  to  the  principals  of  the  offices  at 
Angouleme,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  by  the  chief  director  at  a  meeting  of  the  board; 
40  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  travelers  and  salesmen,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  by  the  chief 
director  at  a  meeting  of  the  board. 

The  running  account  of  each  person  interested  is  immediately  credited  to  his  share  by  the 
"commercial  service,"  so  that  this  account  may  be  settled  after  each  stock-taking. 

(5)  This  rule  divides  the  mills  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  is  charged  with  material, 
current  expenses,  and  5  per  cent,  on  capital  employed,  and  credited  with  the  value  of  the  out- 
turn according  to  the  prices  current  in  Angouleme. 

(6)  On  the  30th  of  Septeml>er  every  year  each  of  the  works  makes  an  exact  return  of  its 
credits  and  liabilities.  The  result  of  this  stock-taking  determines  the  portion  which  accrues 
to  it  of  the  40  per  cent,  to  the  credit  of  the  cooperatives  allotted  to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Of  the  profit  thus  ascertained,  40  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  wages,  to  be  distributed  at  so  much 
H  the  ]X)und,  according  to  earnings,  to  each  of  the  manufacturing  staff,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  rules  12,  13,  14,  and  15  ;  35  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  management  (manufac- 
ture, Ixwkkccping,  machinery),  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  entitled  to  it  on  the  advice  of 
the  manager  of  the  manufactory  by  the  chief  director  at  a  meeting  of  the  board;  25  per  cent. 
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is  allotted  to  the  head  workmen,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  at  so  much  in  the  pound  on 
their  actual  wages  without  adding  their  additions  for  length  of  service,  as  in  rule  13. 

The  running  account  of  each  person  interested  is  immediately  credited  with  his  share  of 
the  manufacturing  fund,  so  that  this  account,  after  each  stock-taking,  may  be  closed. 

(7)  Finishing  works. — The  works  of  this  class  are  four— envelopes,  mourning,  card- 
board, etc.  Each  workshop  is  debited  with  all  that  the  house  expends  upon  it — ground  rent, 
duties,  insurance,  wages,  raw  material,  and  different  products  (paj>ers,  cardboard,  materials, 
construction,  etc.),  and  also  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  average  capital  em- 
ployed by  it  for  the  year's  account.  It  bears  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  normal  deprecia- 
tion of  material  and  fixed  capital,  the  depreciation  fixed  by  the  statutes  being  borne  by  the 
house.  The  discount  from  which  it  benefits  on  paper  and  cardboard  is  fixed  at  the  maximum 
of  5  per  cent.,  and  it  has  no  claim  for  any  graduated  discounts,  such  as  the  factories  get  from 
the  firm.  It  bears  all  losses  resulting  from  abatements  on  account  or  return  which  the  firm 
has  to  make  on  goods  supplied  by  the  works.  It  is  credited  with  all  that  it  delivers  accord- 
ing to  prices  and  tariffs  established  by  the  chief  director  at  a  meeting  of  the  board.  As  much 
as  possible  prices  arc  those  of  sale,  with  a  settled  allowance  for  warehousing. 

(9)  For  the  envelopes,  mourning  paper,  and  cardl>oard  works  and  for  that  of  notebooks 
and  cigarette  paper,  who  buy  themselves  the  papers  they  work,  the  distribution  is  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  mills  which  manufacture  the  paper.  Forty  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  wages, 
to  lie  distributed  amongst  the  whole  staff  of  the  works  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rules  12,  13,  14,  and  15  ;  35  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  the  management  (manufacture,  bookkeep 
ing,  machinery),  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  entitled  to  it  by  the  chief  director  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board ;  25  per  cent,  is  allotted  to  the  head  workmen,  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  at 
so  much  in  the  pound  on  their  actual  wages  without  adding  their  claims  for  length  of  service. 
The  running  account  of  each  one  interested  is  immediately  credited  with  his  share. 

[Rules  10  and  1 1  contain  provisions  relating  to  other  departments  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  9.] 

(12)  Co0/>t  ration  of icages. — Wages  is  the  basis  naturally  indicated  for  the  distribution 
amongst  workmen  of  the  share  allotted  to  the  element  of  labor  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 
The  chief  director  is  authorized  to  admit  to  participation  on  this  basis  of  the  profits  of  the 
house  all  the  staff  who  arc  1 5  years  of  age  and  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  house  at  least 
I  year  at  the  moment  of  the  stock-taking  in  which  they  participate.  For  this  iMirpose  the 
wages  of  each  is  entered,  payment  by  payment,  in  his  pass  l>ook  and  added  up  at  the  end  of 
the  commercial  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  30th  of  September. 

(13)  The  co5[>cratives,  at  the  distribution  of  profits  allotted  to  wages,  take  a  larger  share, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  l>ecn  in  the  service  of  the  house. 

Wages  of  workers  having  less  than  5  years'  service  and  being  at  least  1 5  years  of  age  will 
be  counted  once  in  the  distribution;  wages  of  workers  having  5  years'  uninterrupted  service 
and  l>eing  at  least  25  years  of  age  at  the  moment  when  the  account  begins  will  lie  counted 
once  and  a  quarter  in  the  distribution  of  dividends  on  w^ges  for  the  year,  or  125  francs  for 
IOO  francs;  wages  of  workers  having  10  years'  service  and  being  at  least  30  years  of  age  will 
be  counted  once  and  a  half,  that  is,  150  francs  for  loo  francs  ;  wages  of  workers  having  15 
years'  serv  ice  and  being  at  least  35  years  of  age  will  be  counted  once  and  three- quarters,  that 
is,  1 75  francs  for  100  francs ;  wages  of  workers  having  20  years  and  more  of  service  and  being 
at  least  40  years  of  age  will  be  counted  double,  that  is,  200  francs  for  100  francs. 

When  a  worker  has  reached  the  age  of  50,  the  proportion  of  his  share  in  the  profits  re- 
served for  wages  ceases  to  arise.  It  follows  that  the  maximum  of  advantages  fixed  by  this 
article  can  only  be  attained  by  workers  who  enter  the  service  of  the  house  before  the  age  of  30. 

(14)  All  the  holders  of  pass  books  without  exception,  and  no  matter  in  which  department 
or  factory  they  work,  provided  they  are  admitted  to  participation,  take  a  share  in  proportion 
to  the  wages  established,  as  said  in  article  13  preceding,  in  the  distribution  of  the  25  per  cent, 
of  general  profits. 
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(15)  Besides  this  first  dividend  of  wages,  each  employ*  or  workman  of  the  house  admitted 
to  participation  takes  share  in  proportion  to  his  established  wages,  as  it  is  said  in  article  13 
preceding,  in  the  distribution  of  special  profits  of  the  service  to  which  he  is  attached  accord- 
ing to  articles  4,  6,  9,  10,  and  11  preceding,  which  fix  the  allotments  of  these  special  profits. 

(36)  The  sums  allotted  according  to  this  rule  after  each  stock-taking  to  each  codperator 
and  participator  are,  6  months  after  stock-taking,  absolutely  his  should  he  still  be  in  the  act- 
ive sen-ice  of  the  society  at  that  date  and  should  he  continue  until  then  to  give  satisfaction  by 
his  work  and  application. 

(37)  These  sums  are  from  that  moment  the  absolute  and  personal  property  of  the  coQpera- 
tor  to  whom  they  have  been  allotted.  He  has,  if  of  age,  the  free  disposal  of  it,  subject  to  the 
reservation  inscril>ed  in  the  following  thirty-eighth,  thirty-ninth,  and  forty-first  rules.  If  under 
age,  these  sums  are  deposited  to  his  credit  in  the  stock  of  the  firm. 

(44)  A  co5|>erative  council  has  been  created  to  second  the  chief  director  and  managing 
board  in  the  application  of  the  present  rules.  This  council  is  only  for  consultation ;  its  de- 
cisions arc  not  in  any  case  obligatory  on  the  directors.  It  shall  be  composed  of  the  directors, 
the  members  of  the  managing  Ixjard,  the  members  of  the  council  of  directors  instituted  by  the 
statutes  of  the  society,  and  of  nine  members  elected  by  the  senior  cooperatives  of  every  rank 
and  grade,  men  and  women,  on  the  principle  of  one  representative  from  among  the  coopera- 
tives of  each  factory  and  one  from  among  the  employes  of  the  delivery  and  sale  branches  at 
Angouleme  and  one  from  the  employes  of  the  office  at  Angouleme.  On  account  of  its  dis- 
tance the  staff  of  the  deix>t  in  Paris  shall  not  be  represented  in  this  council,  except  by  its 
director  when  he  thinks  it  advisable  or  feasible  to  assist  at  its  meetings. 

THOMAS  HJSH1LL  *  SONS* 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  provident  fund  scheme  established  in  1888  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis  by  Thomas  Bushill  &  Sons,  manufacturing  stationers,  Coventry,  for  the  benefit  ol 

their  employes : 

(1)  From  and  after  the  1st  of  Scptemljer,  1888,  the  surplus  (if  any)  of  the  clear  profits  of 
the  business  l>eyond  such  definite  sum  as  is  for  the  time  being  reserved  to  the  firm  for  their 
own  lxmelit  (hereinafter  retcrrcd  to  as  the  "  reserved  limit")  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  thereof  to  be  distributed  (not  of  legal  right,  but  gratuitously)  as  a  bonus  to  the  em- 
ployes in  the  manner  defined  by  these  rules,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  firm. 

(2)  The  present  reserved  limit  has  l>een  communicated  confidentially  to  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Angus,  43  Kinsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C,  chartered  accountant,  and  will  not  be  altered  for 
the  first  3  years,  if  the  scheme  so  long  subsists;  thereafter  it  may  be  raised  or  reduced 
by  the  firm,  but  (unless  altered  during  some  month  of  Sepleml>er)  not  so  as  to  affect  the  dis- 
tribution of  profits  for  the  financial  year  current  at  the  lime  of  the  alteration.  Notice  of  any 
alteration  will  be  given  to  the  employes  in  such  manner  as  to  let  them  know  how  far  such  altera- 
tion would  have  affected  the  last  preceding  distribution  had  it  then  been  in  force. 

(3)  The  amount  (if  any)  available  for  distribution  will  each  year  be  certified  by  a  chartered 
accountant  and  will  be  communicated  to  the  employes. 

(4)  'I  he  employes  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits  for  any  financial  year  are  such  only  as  at 
the  commencement  of  such  year  on  the  1st  day  of  September  were  members  of  the  sick  club 
and  have  on  or  before  that  date  delivered  to  the  firm's  cashier  for  the  time  being  a  certificate 
or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  and  a  request  to  l»e  entered  on  the  list  of  profit-sharers. 

(5)  The  scheme  is  to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  firm  gives  notice  to  the  employes  put- 
ting an  end  thereto,  but  such  notice,  unless  given  during  the  month  of  September,  will  not 
take  effect  until  the  end  of  the  financial  year  current  at  the  time  it  is  given. 

(6)  The  employes'  share  of  yrofits  accruing  in  each  financial  year  is  (subject  as  after 
mentioned)  to  be  distributed  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  respective  salaries  or  wages  at 
the  commencement  of  such  year,  taken  for  1  week,  exclusive  of  premiums,  overtime,  or  other 
variable  allowances.    As  to  employes  who  are  pieceworkers,  such  week's  wages  in  the  case  of 

*  Rules  given  in  full. 
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each  such  worker  is  to  be  arrived  at  (exclusively  as  aforesaid)  by  averaging  the  wages  earned 
by  him  during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding  financial  year.  In  making  any  year's  distribu- 
tion it  shall  be  permissible  to  the  firm  to  carry  forward  undivided  to  the  credit  of  the  following 
year's  employes'  share  of  profits  any  sum  which,  if  divided,  would  have  given  to  them  less 
than  one  week's  wages  calculated  as  aforesaid. 

(7)  — (a)  If  in  any  year  the  employes'  share  of  profits  should  exceed  such  sum  as  would,  if 
divided,  give  a  Ixmus  to  them  equivalent  to  6  weeks'  wages  (that  is,  six  times  the  amount  of 
the  I  week  mentioned  in  rule  6),  the  suq>lus  above  such  sum  shall  go  to  form  an  employes' 
reserve  fund. 

(fi)  This  fund  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  firm,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  may  l>e  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  firm,  in  aid  of  a  subsequent 
year's  distribution. 

(<•)  If  any  such  year's  surplus  should  not  lie  so  applied  within  5  years  of  its  transference 
to  the  reserve  fund,  the  same,  with  interest  thereon,  shall  at  the  end  of  such  5  years  be  allotted 
to  the  provident  funds  of  such  of  the  employes  as  shall  then  be  in  the  employ  of  the  firm 
(subject  as  after  mentioned)  under  the  title  "  bonus  from  reserve." 

(</)  No  employe  shall  be  entitled  to  l»enefit  by  any  bonus  from  reserve  who  was  not  a 
profit-sharer  for  the  year  in  which  the  money  allotted  in  reserve  bonus  was  earned. 

(<■)  The  allotment  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  respective  wages  or  salaries  of  the 
employes  sharing  in  the  allotment  (computed  in  accordance  with  rule  6)  for  the  year  in  which 
the  money  allotted  was  earned. 

(/)  It  shall  be  permissible  to  the  firm,  at  their  discretion,  to  a  bonus  from  reserve  at  an 
earlier  date  than  provided  for  in  clause  (r)  of  this  rule. 

(^r)  The  accounts  of  this  fund  (whenever  any  moneys  stand  therein)  will  lie  audited  yearly 
by  a  chartered  accountant  and  submitted  (confidentially)  to  the  firm's  cashier  for  the  time 
being. 

(8)  The  share  of  the  profits  accruing  to  each  employe  (hereinafter  called  "bonus")  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts;  one  of  diese  will  be  paid  over  to  him  within  2  months  of  the 
end  of  the  financial  year,  and  the  other  two  parts  will  be  credited  to  him  in  the  books  of 
the  firm  as  a  provident  fund  for  his  l*nefit.  There  will  be  delivered  to  him  a  pass  book,  in 
which  the  account  of  his  provident  fund  will  be  entered,  and  which  must  be  produced  when 
any  payment  from  it  is  demanded. 

(9)  An  employe  whose  service  ends  by  notice  given  on  cither  side,  by  illness, or  by  death 
will  have  a  right  to  bonus  for  the  financial  year  in  which  his  service  ends  in  proportion  to  the 
jjortion  of  the  year  elapsed  to  the  end  of  the  month  preceding  the  end  of  his  sen-ice.  Any 
employe  leaving  under  circumstances  other  than  More  mentioned  shall  lose  such  right. 
Any  sum  lost  to  an  employe  under  this  rule  does  not  accrue  to  the  lirm,  but  goes  wholly  to 
increase  the  distribution  to  fie  other  employes. 

(10)  If  any  employe  ceases  to  l>e  in  the  service  of  the  firm  upon  or  by  reason  of  any  act 
or  default  on  his  part,  causing  loss  or  damage  to  the  firm,  or  is  at  the  time  indebted  to  the  firm, 
his  provident  fund  shall  be  applied  to  making  good  such  loss  or  damage  or  to  the  payment  of 
such  deU.  If  the  act  be  emlwzzlemcnt  or  felony,  his  provident  fund  shall  1*  wholly  and 
absolutely  forfeited  to  the  firm.  Whenever  this  rule  is  called  into  operation,  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  be  reported  to  the  consulting  committee  (found  under  rule  20). 

(11)  Subject  as  after  mentioned,  no  employe  shall  l>c  entitled  to  withdraw  any  portion  of 
his  provident  fund. 

(12)  Subject  to  rule  10,  if  an  employe  during  his  life  ceases  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
lirm  from  any  cause,  he  shall  remain  entitled  to  his  provident  fund,  but  he,  or  any  person 
claiming  from  or  under  him,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  withdraw  it  until  such  time  as,  if  he  had 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  he  would  have  been  so  entitled  under  rule  1 3  ;  provided, 
however,  that  he  may  be  voted  earlier  payment  if  the  firm  and  the  consulting  committee 
(formed  under  rule  20)  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  exceptional  circumstances  existing  in 
bis  case  make  such  earlier  payment  advisable. 
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(13)  An  employ*,  on  attaining  the  age  of  65  years  or  completing  25  years  of  continuous 
service,  may  on  the  following  31st  day  of  December  receive  his  provident  fund  accruing  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  reckoning  the  25  years'  service  to  the  firm  or  predecessors  of  the  firm 
commencing  at  any  time  since  the  1st  of  January,  1SS0,  is  to  be  included,  but  not  service 
while  under  the  age  of  21  years.  Any  such  employ*,  notwithstanding  receiving  his  provident 
fend,  if  he  continues  on  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  will,  as  to  future  bonuses  and  otherwise, 
have  the  benefit  of,  and  be  subject  to,  these  rules. 

(14)  A  female  employ*  leaving  the  service  of  the  firm  for  marriage  may  claim  an  immediate 
payment  of  her  provident  fund. 

(15)  If  an  employ*  dies,  his  legal  personal  representatives  will  be  entitled  to  immediate 
payment  of  his  provident  fund. 

(16)  In  every  case  where  an  employ*  or  any  person  claims  payment  such  claims  shall  be 
in  writing  and  delivered  to  the  firm's  cashier  for  the  time  being. 

(17)  If  the  firm  should  put  an  end  to  the  scheme,  the  provident  funds  of  all  the  employ*s 
will  become  payable  to  them  on  the  31st  day  of  December  following. 

(18)  The  provident  fund  of  each  employ*  will,  while  the  same  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  firm,  be  credited  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum;  but  no  interest  will  be 
allowed  for  any  fraction  of  a  calendar  year.  The  firm  may,  if  they  choose,  deposit  the  provi- 
dent fund  of  any  employe,  or  j>art  of  such  fund,  in  a  savings  bank,  in  which  case  the  amount 
deposited  is  to  be  credited  with  so  much  interest  only  as  allowed  by  the  savings  bank. 

(19)  The  firm  will  give  security  upon  property  of  ample  value  for  all  moneys  from  time 
to  time  belonging  to  the  employ**'  provident  funds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  remaining 
in  their  hands. 

(20)  The  sick  club  committee  are  to  form  a  consulting  committee  under  this  scheme  for 
the  firm  to  consult  with  ou  any  question  affecting  any  employ*  or  arising  under  these  rules  on 
which  the  firm  may  desire  assistance;  nevertheless,  the  ultimate  decision  of  every  question  is 
to  rest  with  the  firm. 

(21)  The  employ*s  or  any  of  them  will  have  neither  the  rights  nor  liabilities  of  partner- 
ship, nor  are  they  or  any  of  them  to  intermeddle  or  be  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
business  or  the  bookkeeping  or  accounts  of  the  firm. 

(22)  Notices  of  communications  to  the  employ*s  are  to  be  deemed  effectually  given  or 
made  if  given  or  made  in  writing  to  the  consulting  committee  (formed  under  rule  20). 

(23)  Alterations  or  modifications  of  these  rules  which  experience  may  suggest  as  desirable 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  firm ;  but  such  changes,  unless  made  during  some  month 
of  September,  are  not  to  take  effect  until  the  end  of  the  financial  year  current  at  the  time  they 
are  made,  nor  arc  any  such  changes  to  take  effect  retrospectively  so  as  to  affect  the  amount  of 
the  provident  fund,  at  the  time  they  are  made,  of  any  employ*.  Notice  of  every  such  change 
will  be  given  pursuant  to  rule  22. 

(24)  In  these  rules,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  context  requiring  a  different 
construction,  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  includes  also  females ;  "  firm  "  includes 
the  present  members  of  the  firm,  as  also  any  person  or  persons  succeeding  to  the  business, 
whether  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  the  present  members  or  one  or  more  of  them,  together 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  other  person  or  jiersons  only;  "  business  "  means 
the  business  of  the  firm,  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the  nature  or  branches  of  such 
business  or  places  where  the  same  is  carried  on;  "  sick  club"  means  the  Cow  Lane  Steam 
Works  sick  club,  and  "  sick  club  committee  "  the  committee  for  the  time  being  of  such  club ; 
"  financial  year"  means  the  year  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  September;  *'  scheme  " 
includes  all  relations  between  the  firm  and  employ*s  under  these  rules;  "  continuous  service," 
as  also  any  analogous  expression,  means  (notwithstanding  tcrajjorary  absences)  the  whole  period 
during  which  the  relation  of  employer  and  employ*  virtually  subsists  and  there  is  no  dismissal; 
" provident  fund"  includes  additions  thereto  under  rule  7  and  of  interest 

Revised  rules  dated  this  30th  day  of  September,  1889. 
Note. — Old  rules  8  and  16  have  been  cancelled. 
No.  126  7. 
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SOUTH   METROPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANY.* 
Basis  and  rules  governing  profit-sharing  contracts. 

Basis. — For  the  purpose  of  this  scheme  of  profit-sharing  on  the  principle  of  the  sliding 
scale,  the  initial  or  standard  price  of  gas  shall  be  taken  at  zr.  Sd.  per  1,000  feet. 

When  the  price  of  gas  is  at  or  above  2s.  Sd.  per  l,ooo  feet, no  bonus  shall  be  given;  but 
for  every  penny  the  price  shall  be  reduced  below  2s.  Sd.  a  bonus  equal  in  amount  to  I  per 
cent,  on  the  salary  or  wages  shall  be  paid  to  each  officer  and  workman  so  long  as  the  directors 
are  satisfied  it  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  company  and  its  employes. 

Scale. — If  the  price  of  gas  is  2s.  So",  per  1,000  feet,  no  bonus  is  given;  if  2s.  yd.,  l  per 
cent.;  if  2s.  6d.,  2  per  cent. ;  if  2s.  $d„  3  per  cent. ;  if  2s.  4,/.,  4  per  cent.;  if  2s.  yi.,  5  per 
cent. ;  if  2s.  2d.,  6  per  cent. ;  if  2s.  id.,  7  per  cent. ;  if  2s.,  8  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 

A'u/es. — (1)  Those  employes  (and  those  only)  who  engage  and  work  underwritten  agree- 
ments shall  be  entitled  to  the  bonus. 

(2)  The  bonus  shall  be  calculated  on  the  ordinary  salary  of  the  officers  and  on  the  daily 
wages  earned  by  the  workmen  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  for  this  purpose  shall  end  on 
the  30th  of  June  in  each  year,  no  account  being  taken  of  overtime;  and  those  workmen  who 
may  be  on  piecework  shall  have  their  bonus  calculated  on  the  amount  they  would  have  earned 
at  their  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the  regular  working  hours. 

(3)  No  deduction  will  be  made  on  account  of  absence  caused  by  sickness,  unless  the  total 
amount  of  such  absence  exceeds  2  calendar  months  in  the  year. 

(4)  The  bonus  shaM  not  be  earned  until  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year  or  until  the  agree- 
ments for  the  short  terms  expire,  and  no  employe  or  his  representatives  shall  be  entitled  to 
any  part  of  the  lonus  until  June  30  or  such  term  as  may  be  set  forth  in  the  agreements  for 
short  periods,  except  in  case  of  death  or  leaving  the  service  of  the  company. 

(5)  On  the  declaration  of  the  bonus  on  the  30th  of  June  in  each  year  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  term  specified  in  the  agreement,  the  bonus  shall  become  the  absolute  property  of 
the  employe,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  year's  bonus,  or 
whatever  amount,  including  interest  (excepting  the  nest  egg),  which  may  stand  to  his  credit 
in  his  account  with  the  company,  upon  giving  not  less  than  7  days'  notice,  at  any  lime;  and 
for  such  purpose  a  social  form  will  be  provided;  otherwise  the  bonus  will  remain  with  the 
company  and  be  entered  in  a  pass  book  with  which  the  employe  will  be  provided,  and  under 
no  circumstances  whatever,  except  fraud,  shall  the  bonus,  with  the  interest  (if  any)  so  credited, 
be  forfeited. 

(6)  The  winter  men  may  leave  their  bonus  with  the  company  at  interest  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  12  months. 

(7)  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  allowed  on  all  amounts,  exclud- 
ing fractions  of  a  pound,  left  with  the  company;  the  said  interest  shall  be  calculated  up  to 
lunc  30  in  each  year  and  no  interest  shall  be  allowed  for  any  time  less  than  3  months,  should 
the  money  be  withdrawn  at  any  intermediate  period. 

(8)  The  company  will,  in  addition  to  the  bonus  that  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  any 
workman,  receive  and  add  to  his  account  such  amounts  as  the  workman  may  be  able  to  pay 
to  the  company  from  his  savings,  and  on  all  such  sums  so  received  the  company  will  pay  in- 
terest thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  per  rule  7,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: The  company  will  receive  at  any  time  amounts  of  not  less  than  2s. ;  the  total  amount 
deposited  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  ^30. 

(9)  The  company  will,  on  the  application  of  any  of  their  employes,  make  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  and  investment  of  the  money  deposited  by  the  workmen,  or  any  other  money  they 
may  desire  to  invest,  into  the  stock  or  shares  of  the  company,  which  will  pay  to  the  investors 
tbout  5  per  cent  interest. 

(10)  Any  workman  may  at  any  time  nominate  in  writing  any  person  as  his  representa- 
tive, in  the  event  of  his  death,  of  his  profit-sharing  fund,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  the  nomination 
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by  the  secretary,  such  person  will  thereafter  be  treated  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  laid 
workman,  and,  on  the  production  of  the  registrar's  certificate  of  death,  he  may  withdraw  the 
whole  of  the  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  deceased  workman ;  but,  if  no  nomination  has 
been  made  or  no  provision  for  legal  representation  otherwise  taken,  the  money  will,  on  the 
production  of  the  certificate  aforesaid,  be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  workman. 

(u)  Whenever,  under  the  previous  rule,  on  the  decease  of  the  employe  the  company  has 
paid  to  the  person  so  nominated  the  amount  standing  to  such  deceased  employe's  credit,  such 
payment  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  against  any  demand  made  upon  or  against  the  company 
by  any  person  whatsoever. 

(12)  A  committee  of  management  shall  be  elected,  to  consist  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  9  members  elected  by  the  board  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
elected  by  the  employes,  3  to  represent  Old  Kent  Road,  2  Vauxhall,  and  I  for  each  of  the 
other  stations,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
retire  by  rotation  every  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for  reelection.  Seven  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum,  and  every  resolution,  to  be  binding  at  such  meeting,  shall  have  for  its  support  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  present  at  and  voting  upon  the  resolution. 

(13)  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  have  no  power  of  voting. 

^14)  In  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  as  to  the  construction  of  these  rules,  it  shall  be 
referred  to  the  committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

(15)  There  shall  be  two  auditors,  one  to  be  elected  by  the  workmen,  the  other  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  company,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  compare  and  initial  the  workman's  pass  book 
with  the  general  account,  and  for  that  purpose  all  pass  books  must  be  handed  in  or  sent  to 
the  head  office  between  the  30th  of  June  and  the  3d  of  July  in  each  year. 

1 16)  The  committee  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business  when  summoned  by  the 
secretary,  but  not  less  than  twice  in  each  year;  and  on  a  requisition  of  20  employes  or  3  of 
their  own  number  at  any  lime. 

(17)  The  secretary  shall  receive  all  notices,  summon  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  and 
obey  the  orders  of  committee  in  all  other  matters  and  things  whatsoever. 

(18)  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  rules  whatever,  except  by  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  and  subject  to  notice  of  at  least  I  calendar  month,  which  notice  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  and  be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  at  the  various  stations;  but  noth- 
*ing  in  these  rules  contained,  or  which  may  be  contained  in  any  rules  hereafter  agreed  u|x>n, 
shall  give  to  any  employe,  whether  officer  or  workman,  any  right  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment or  control  of  the  company's  works  or  in  the  working  or  carrying  on  of  the  company's 
business. 

(19)  The  company  shall  provide  all  the  books  and  other  incidentals  and  keep  the  accounts, 
together  with  a  record  of  all  transactions,  at  the  company's  sole  cost  and  charges. 

Nesl  egg.— The  nest  egg  stands  in  a  different  position  to  the  ordinary  bonus.  It  is  a  gift 
by  the  company  to  those  workmen  who  were  in  the  service  before  June  30, 1889,  and  is  to  be 
subject  to  certain  special  regulations  until  June  30,  1894,  when  all  distinctions  will  cease;  but 
in  the  meantime  the  following  regulations  are  to  apply  to  the  nest  egg : 

(1)  All  workmen  who  were  in  the  company's  regular  employ  on  June  30,  18S9,  who  signed 
agreements  before  December  31,  1889,  shall  have  placed  to  their  credit  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  amount  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  if  the  profit-sharing  or  bonus  scheme 
had  been  started  from  June  30,  1886. 

This  gives  each  regular  workman  who  has  signed  an  agreement  prior  to  December  31, 
1889,  2  per  cent,  on  his  wages  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 18S7,  3  per  cent,  on  his  wages  for 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1888,  4  per  cent,  on  his  wages  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889, 
which  is  equal  to  9  per  cent,  on  I  year. 

(2)  This  nest  egg  has  been  thus  placed  to  each  man's  credit  and  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  company  for  5  years  from  July  1,  1889,  and  will  accumulate  at  compound  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum. 
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After  June  30,  1894,  the  nest  egg,  with  interest,  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  applying  to  the 
bonus ;  it  may  be  withdrawn  or  remain  with  the  company  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  death,  the  legal  representative  of  the  workmen  shall  be  entitled  to  draw 
out  the  nest  egg,  with  interest  accrued  thereon,  on  production  of  registrar's  certificate  of  death 
and  the  authority  constituting  the  person  applying  the  legal  representative  of  the  deceased 
workman. 

(4)  Any  workman  who  is  placed  on  the  superannuation  fund  may,  after  June  30,  1890,  if 
he  so  desires,  draw  out  the  nest  egg,  with  interest  thereon,  or  it  may  remain  with  the  company 

at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

(5)  After  June  30,  1890,  any  workman  who  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  legal 
manner  may  draw  out  the  nest  egg,  together  with  any  interest  that  may  have  accrued  thereon. 

CLARKE,  NICKOLLS  *  COOMBS  (LIMITED).* 

The  following  is  a  scheme  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  contained  in  subsection 
"  K  "  of  the  company's  memorandum  of  association,  empowering  them  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments for  sharing  profits  with  work  people : 

The  object  is  to  give  the  work  people  a  direct  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company 
and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  the  employes  of  the  company's  property. 

Article  t.  From  and  after  January  I,  1890,  an  interest,  consisting  in  a  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  year,  will  be  allotted  gratuitously  to  all  the  employes  or  work  people  of  both  sexes 
who  shall  have  been  designated  as  participants  in  these  advantages. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits,  it  is  necessary  to  have  worked  in 
the  employment  of  the  company  for  12  consecutive  months  ending  December  31  (absence 
from  sickness  or  other  equally  satisfactory  cause  alone  excepted)  and  to  be  working  there  still 
at  the  time  of  balancing  accounts;  when  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  only  the  ordinary 
wages  will  be  paid. 

Art.  3.  The  share  of  profits  divisible  among  the  work  people  shall  be  ascertained  as  fol- 
lows :  After  paying  all  salaries,  liabilities,  or  agreements,  making  allowances  for  bad  debts  and 
the  usual  provision  for  depreciation  and  other  reserves,  paying  interest  on  debentures,  dividend 
on  preference  shares,  and  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  capital  of  the 
company,  any  balance  of  profit  remaining  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one-half  shall 
belong  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  and  go  to  augment  their  dividend  and  the  other  half  shall 
belong  to  the  total  wages  fund  of  the  work  people,  clerks,  and  other  employes  of  the  company, 
excepting  such  as  are  paid  wholly  and  [or]  in  part  by  commission. 

Art.  4.  The  distribution  of  the  share  in  profits  among  the  participants  qualified  under 
article  2  will  be  made  in  the  proportion  that  the  sums  paid  to  each  respectively  in  wages  or 
salaries  shall  bear  to  the  total  sum  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  during  the  year. 

ART.  5.  Every  otherwise  qualified  participant  who  shall  have  voluntarily  quilted  or  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the  company  during  the  year  wtll  lose  all  rights  to  the 
participation  of  that  year. 

Provident  fund. 

Art.  6.  The  unappropriated  portion  of  profits  accruing  to  wages  fund  under  article  3,  but 
which  is  not  divisible  among  employes  by  reason  of  their  nonfulfillment  of  conditions  stipu- 
lated in  article  2,  shall  be  invested  preferentially  in  shares  or  debentures  of  the  company  and 
set  aside  yearly  to  form  a  provident  fund. 

Art.  7.  The  provident  fund  is  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen,  workwomen, 
and  employes  of  the  company  generally,  and  will  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors: 

(a)  For  an  allowance,  when  needed,  to  any  person  who  may  fall  sick  while  in  the  com 
pany's  employment. 

(6)  For  an  allowance  to  the  widow  of  an  employe  who  may  die  while  in  the  company's 
employment 
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(<•)  For  an  allowance  to  any  employ*  who,  having  been  25  years  cr  upwards  in  the  com- 
pany's employment,  may  be  incapacitated  from  further  labor. 

Art.  8.  The  directors  may  at  their  discretion  make  additions  to  the  provident  fund  from 
sources  at  their  disposal. 

General  jtroinsions. 

Art.  9.  The  accounts  of  the  company  will  be  made  up  yearly  to  December  31,  and,  after 
being  audited  by  the  company's  auditor,  who  shall  at  all  times  be  a  chartered  public  account- 
ant, they  will  be  submitted  for  the  formal  approval  of  the  directors  and  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  division  of  profits  will  take  place  immediately  thereafter; 
but  it  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that,  having  this  guaranty  of  good  faith,  the  participants 
shall  possess  no  right  whatever  to  intermeddle  in  any  respect  with  the  bookkeeping. 

Art.  10.  It  is  declared  that  the  directors  are  sole  judges  of  all  claims  which  may  arise 
in  reference  to  the  present  regulations. 

Art.  11.  If  at  any  time  it  be  decided  by  the  directors  to  abandon  profit-sharing,  they  re- 
serve the  right  to  do  so  after  reasonable  notice,  and  to  divide  amongst  the  employes  as  they 
may  think  fit  any  sum  standing  at  credit  of  the  provident  fund.  But  it  is  the  object  and  hope 
of  the  directors  that  under  this  scheme  the  employes  may,  in  process  of  time,  become  owners 
of  the  company's  undertaking;  and  it  is  intended,  with  the  growth  of  the  provident  fund,  to  as- 
sociate some  of  the  employes  of  the  company  with  them  in  the  management  of  the  fund  and, 
except  as  regards  executive  functions,  in  the  conduct  of  the  business;  but,  manifestly,  until 
such  an  interest  has  substantially  grown,  it  would  not  be  equitable  to  do  so. 

Art.  12.  The  sums  to  be  paid,  the  dividends,  interests,  or  allowances  to  be  made  in  con- 
sequence of  these  regulations,  whether  to  participants  or  to  the  memlwrs  of  their  families  desig- 
nated in  article  7,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  gifts  only,  and  not  to  confer  any  right. 

Art.  13.  Modifications  which  experience  may  render  advisable  may  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent regulations  at  the  direction  of  the  directors. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

JOSHUA  HOYLE  *  SONS  (LIMITED). 

Memorandum  of  association. 

(3)  It  is  Intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  issue  31,200  shares,  and  out  of  this  number  the 
said  firm  are,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  agreement,  to  take  23400  shares,  leaving  7,800  shares 
to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  work  people  employed  in  the  business  of  the  company. 

(7)  The  23400  shares  taken  by  the  said  firm  are  to  be  called  "  retained  shares,"  and  the 
shares  taken  or  held  by  the  work  people  are  to  be  called  "  industrial  partnership  shares." 

(10)  The  members  of  the  present  firm  of  Messrs.  Joshua  Hoyle  &  Sons  are,  as  governing 
directors,  to  retain  the  full  and  supreme  control  in  the  management  of  the  company's  business 
and  affairs,  giving,  without  taking  any  salary,  such  care  and  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business  as  they  may  in  the  interest  of  the  company  deem  necessary ;  and  the  others  of  the  first 
directors  are  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  management  of  their  various  departments  of  the 
business,  receiving  salaries  as  they  have  hitherto  done. 

Artules  of  association. 

Art.  59.  All  directors,  other  than  the  governing  directors,  shall  be  personally  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  company,  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  thereto. 

Art.  66.  The  governing  directors  collectively  shall  hold  not  less  than  6,000  shares  in 
the  company  in  their  own  right,  and  if  and  while  the  governing  directors  collectively  or  the 
governing  director  for  the  time  being  shall  hold  less  than  6,000  shares,  the  peculiar  powers 
of  the  governing  directors  or  governing  director  shall  be  suspended ;  but  on  the  requisition  of 
the  required  qualification  their  peculiar  powers  shall  revive;  but  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
pany do  not  prescribe  the  proportions  in  which  they  shall  respectively  be  interested  in  the 
prescribed  qoalificaticn.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 
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Art.  67.  A  governing  director  shall  not  be  removable  or  subject  to  retirement  in  rotation, 
but  shall  continue  in  office,  unless  and  until  he  resigns  or  ceases  to  hold  shares  in  the  com- 
pany.   And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

ART.  68.  The  provisions  of  these  articles  with  respect  to  governing  directors  apply,  when 
there  are  two  or  more  governing,  to  the  two  or  more;  and  when  there  is  only  one  governing 
director,  to  the  one;  and  the  authorities  conferred  by  these  presents  on  the  governing  directors 
may  accordingly  be  exercised  by  one  governing  director  when  there  is  only  one;  and  all  ex- 
pressions in  these  articles  referring  to  governing  directors  in  the  plural  extend  and  apply  to  a 
single  governing  director,  when  there  is  only  one.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  69.  Every  resolution  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  the  governing  directors  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  sealed  with  the  company's 
seal  shall  be  as  valid  and  as  binding  on  the  company  as  a  resolution  of  a  general  meeting  or 
a  resolution  of  the  board.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  70.  The  governing  directors  may  cause  any  resolution  in  writing  under  the  hands 
of  the  governing  directors  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  cause  the  company's  seal  to  be  affixed  thereto,  so  as  to  make  it  the  act  of  the 
company.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  71-.  In  addition  to  the  other  authorities  expressly  or  by  implication  conferred  on  the 
governing  directors  by  these  articles,  or  by  the  agreement  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to  these 
articles,  and  hereby  adopted,  they  shall  have,  to  the  exclusion  of  general  meetings  and  the 
board,  full  authority  to  determine  the  following  matters : 

(a)  Who  shall  be  admitted  to  be  members. 

(£)  Who  shall  be  directors. 

(c)  The  salaries  or  remuneration  of  the  directors,  other  than  the  governing  directors. 

(</)  What  resolutions  shall  be  proposed  to  general  meetings,  members,  and  board  meetings 
of  directors  respectively. 

(<•)  What  shall  be  the  amounts  carried  to  the  reserved  fund  and  how  that  fund  shall  be 
dealt  with. 

(_/)  What  shall  be  the  amounts  of  dividends  and  when  they  shall  be  declared  and  paid. 
(g)  What  business  shall  be  undertaken  or  given  up  by  the  company. 
And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  72.  Inasmuch  as  the  governing  directors  are  to  have  the  supreme  control  in  the 
management  of  the  concern,  they  may,  when  and  as  they  think  fit,  exercise  any  or  all  of  the 
authorities  expressly  or  by  implication  conferred  by  these  articles  on  general  meetings  and 
boards  respectively;  and,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so,  their  authority  shall  su|>ersede  the 
authority  of  general  meetings  and  boards  respectively,  save  only  that  it  shall  not  be  compe- 
tent to  the  governing  directors  to  determine  by  their  own  authority  any  matter  which  by  law 
is  required  to  be  determined  by  special  resolution.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  73.  Each  of  the  said  Isaac  Hoyle  and  Edward  Hoyle  and  any  successor  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  article  may,  by  writing,  under  his  hand,  attested  by  one  witness  or  by  his 
will  or  any  testamentary  instrument,  appoint  any  person  to  be  a  governing  director  in  his  place 
and  as  his  successor  from  the  time  named  for  that  purpose  in  the  instrument  of  appointment, 
and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  be  a  governing  director  accordingly  in  the  place  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  he  was  appointed  from  the  time  named  or  implied  in  the  appointment,  if  at  or 
within  one  calendar  month  from  that  time  he  is  a  member  of  the  company,  and  shall  thence- 
forth, while  holding  shares  in  the  company,  have  all  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred  on 
governing  directors  by  these  articles.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  74.  Powers  to  present  governing  directors  to  appoint  additional  governing  directors  : 

(a)  Each  of  the  said  Isaac  Hoyle  and  Edward  Hoyle,  or,  if  this  power  has  not  been  pre- 
viously exercised,  any  one  of  his  successors,  may,  by  attested  writing  or  will,  appoint  one  ad- 
ditional governing  director. 

Art.  76.  In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  or  amongst  the  governing  directors 
on  any  matter  within  the  authority  of  the  governing  directors  or  affecting  the  affairs  of  the 
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company,  the  difference  shall  be  determined  by  a  simple  majority  of  their  votes,  each  govern- 
ing director  having  one  vote  for  each  share  held  by  him,  and  anything  done  by  a  governing 
director  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  governing  directors  or  director  holding  a  majority 
of  them  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  done  by  both  or  all  of  the  governing  directors. 

Art.  77.  The  clause  in  the  said  agreement  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, which  precludes  the  original  governing  directors  from  receiving  salaries,  shall  not 
prevent  any  other  governing  director  from  receiving  a  salary  with  the  sanction  of  a  general 
meeting. 

Shares. 

Art.  107.  All  the  shares  in  the  company  shall  be  numbered  in  arithmetical  progression, 
beginning  with  No.  I. 

Art.  108.  Industrial  partnership  shares  shall  be  also  distinguished  on  the  registers  of  the 
company  and  in  the  certificate  of  ownership  as  industrial  partnership  shares. 

Art.  109.  Shares  may  be  purchased  by  the  company  as  provided  by  the  regulations  for 
the  time  being  in  force. 

Transfer  of  shares. 

Art.  112.  The  transfer  of  a  share  shall  be  effected  by  an  instrument  in  such  form  as  the 
board  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Art.  113.  Until  the  board  otherwise  prescribe,  the  instrument  of  transfer  shall  be  in  the 
following  form  and  under  the  respective  hands  and  seals  of  the  transferrer  and  transferee,  that 
is  to  say : 

M  I,  (A.  B.)  ,  of  ,  a  member  of  Joshua  Hoyle  &  Sons  (limited),  in  considera- 
tion of  paid  to  me  by  (C  D.)  ,  of  •,  hereby  transfer  shares  of  the 

capital  of  the  company,  Nos.  ,  and  all  my  right  and  interest  in  and  to  the  same  to  the 

said  (C.  D.)  ,  subject  to  the  conditions  on  which  1  now  hold  the  same,  and  I,  the  said 

(C.  D.)  ,  accept  the  same,  subject  to  those  conditions. 

"  As  witness  our  respective  hands  and  seals  the  day  of  ,  A.  D.  18 — ." 

ART.  114.  The  register  of  transfers  shall  be  closed  during  the  14  days  next  before  every 
ordinary  meeting. 

Art.  115.  The  governing  directors,  their  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  may  dis- 
pose of  the  retained  shares  to  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

Art.  116.  A  parent  or  guardian,  committee,  husband,  executor,  or  administrator  of  an 
infant,  lunatic,  idiot,  female,  or  deceased  shareholder,  or  the  trustee  of  the  estate  of  a  bank- 
rupt shall  not,  as  such,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  member. 

Art.  117.  Any  such  parent,  guardian,  committee,  husband,  executor,  administrator,  or 
trustee  In  bankruptcy  of  a  member  shall  be  recognized  by  the  company  as  owner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transfer  of  any  share  of  the  incapacitated  or  deceased  member  after  producing  to  the 
board  such  evidence  of  his  title  as  reasonably  satisfies  them,  and  an  entry  of  the  evidence 
shall  be  made  in  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings. 

Art.  118.  A  transfer  of  a  share  otherwise  than  by  or  to  a  governing  director  shall  not  be 
made  by  any  person  until  aAer  he  has  given  or  left  at  the  registered  office  of  the  company  at 
least  7  days*  notice  in  writing  of  his  desire  to  make  the  transfer,  and  of  the  number  of  every 
share  desired  to  be  transferred,  and  of  the  name,  residence,  and  description  of  the  proposed 
transferee.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  119.  No  industrial  partnership  share  shall  be  held  by  any  person  who  is  not  either 
a  servant  or  workman  in  the  service  of  the  company  or  a  trustee  thereof  for  the  company  or 
a  governing  director ;  and,  if  the  holder  of  an  industrial  partnership  share  (not  being  a  govern- 
ing director  or  a  trustee  for  the  company)  shall  cease  to  be  employed  as  a  servant  or  workman 
by  the  company  or  die,  the  right  and  title  to  each  share  held  by  him  and  to  an  apportioned 
part  of  the  dividends  thereon  from  that  event  shall  immediately  thereupon  vest  in  such  person 
or  persons  as  the  governing  director  or,  if  there  is  no  governing  director,  the  board  shall  at 
any  time  thereafter  appoint  to  be  the  transferee  or  transferees  thereof,  and,  on  the  registration 
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of  the  'hare  in  the  name  or  names  of  the  transferee  or  transferees  so  appointed,  the  absolute 
title  to  the  share  shall  rest  in  him  or  them;  but  the  then  late  member,  his  executors  or  admin- 
istrators shall  execute  a  formal  transfer  thereof  to  the  said  nominee  or  nominees,  and  until  that 
is  done  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  value  of  the  share  or  any  debt  or  money  owing  to 
him  from  the  company  on  any  account.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  i  20.  The  governing  directors  shall  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  and  holding 
for  their  own  benefit  any  shares  which  may  be  transferable  under  the  last  preceding  article  or 
which  may  be  voluntarily  sold  by  a  member.  Any  industrial  partnership  shares  not  so  held 
by  the  governing  directors,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  be  held  by  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  shall  be  transferred  under  the  last  preceding  article  in  trust  for  the  company,  and 
to  be  disposed  of  to  a  person  or  persons  qualified  to  hold  the  same,  as  the  governing  directors 
or  the  board  shall  direct.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  121.  A  transfer  of  a  share  shall  not  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  governing 
directors  or,  if  the  governing  directors  do  not  express  their  assent  or  dissent  within  7  days 
after  being  requested  to  do  so,  the  approval  of  the  l>oard. 

Art.  123.  If  the  governing  directors  of  the  board  within  the  said  14  days  give  notice  of 
their  disapproval  of  the  proposed  transfer,  then,  if  the  person  desiring  to  make  the  transfer,  by 
notice  in  writing  delivered  to  the  directors  or  left  at  the  office,  so  require,  the  governing  di- 
rectors shall  purchase  the  share  for  their  own  benefit,  or,  if  they  decline  to  do  so,  they  or  the 
board  shall  either  purchase  in  the  name  of  a  trustee  for  the  company  or  find  a  person  to  pur- 
chase in  his  own  right  the  share  at  the  value  thereof,  or,  if  the  governing  directors  or  the 
board  fail  to  do  so  within  14  days  after  being  so  required  by  the  proposed  transferrer,  then  it 
shall  be  deemed  that  the  proposed  transfer  is  approved. 

Art.  124.  The  governing  directors  shall  have  the  option  of  purchasing  every  share  in  the 
company  at  the  value  thereof  before  it  is  sold  or  transferred  to  the  company  or  any  other  pur- 
chaser or  person.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  125.  The  value  of  any  share  or  shares  of  the  company  proposed  and  to  be  purchased 
by  the  governing  directors  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company  shall  in  each  case  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  governing  directors,  and  the  valuation  shall  be  binding  on  the  vendor;  provided, 
that  if  a  member  or  his  representative  or  assign  is  dissatisfied  with  the  valuation  made  by  the 
governing  directors,  and  shall  by  writing  desire  the  governing  directors  or  the  board  to  refer  the 
valuation  to  the  chairman  of  the  stock  exchange  in  Manchester  for  revision,  the  governing  direct- 
ors or  the  board  shall,  at  the  cost  of  the  person  requiring  the  same,  refer  the  same  accordingly, 
and  the  valuation  to  be  certified  in  writing  by  the  chairman  of  the  stock  exchange  of  Man- 
chester shall  be  binding  on  both  parties,  and,  if  this  provision  for  reference  fails,  the  value  may, 
at  the  cost  of  the  person  requiring  the  same,  be  at  any  time  ascertained  for  the  space  of  I 
calendar  month  by  reference  to  arbitration  under  the  general  provision  for  arbitration  in  these 
articles.    And  this  article  is  fundamental. 

Art.  126.  On  the  transfer  of  any  share  the  certificate  of  title  thereto  shall,  on  request,  be 
delivered  up  to  the  secretary. 

Art.  158.  Any  share  which  the  governing  directors  shall  decline  to  take  may  be  purchased 
by  the  company  in  the  name  of  a  trustee  from  any  person  willing  to  sell  it  and  at  such  price 
as  the  board  think  fit. 

Art.  159.  IVovidcd  that  the  board  shall  not,  without  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting, 
apply  for  any  such  purpose  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  company  other  than  revenue  carried 
to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund. 

Art.  160.  Shares  so  purchased  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  l»e  sold  or  disposed  of 
by  them  or  be  held  in  trust  for  the  company,  as  they  deem  most  advantageous  for  the  company. 

TRAFALGAR  ESTATE.* 

(l)  The  quantity  of  land,  arable  and  pasture,  is  1,000  acres.  The  annual  rent  is  7/.  6d. 
per  acre  all  round.    The  valuation  of  the  live  and  dead  farming  stock,  machinery  and  imple- 

•  Rules  given  in  full. 
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ments,  acts  of  husbandry,  working  capital,  etc.,  amounts  to  ^"4,492,  as  per  account  annexed, 
opon  which  5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  charged  until  repaid. 

(2)  The  bailiff  in  charge  will  therefore  have  absolute  authority  in  the  management  of  the 
farm,  subject  only  to  the  owner  of  the  estate.  He  will  do  all  the  buying  and  selling.  He 
will  engage  and  discharge  work  people  just  as  if  he  were  farming  solely  on  his  own  account 
and  in  everything  exercise  his  judgment  and  skill  for  the  profitable  working  of  the  estate. 

(3)  The  valuation  taken  on  March  25,  1S90,  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  future  valuation. 
Thus  the  live  and  dead  stock,  acts  of  husbandry,  and  other  effects  at  each  annual  stock-taking 
shall  be  taken  at  the  same  prices  in  each  class  regardless  of  any  fluctuations  in  the  maket  values, 
so  that  the  profit  or  loss  on  the  year  will  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  sales  during  the 
year  and  not  by  any  imaginary  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  anything  not  yet  sold. 

(4)  The  machinery  and  implements,  wagons,  carts,  horses,  etc.,  shall  be  kept  up  to  their 
present  value  and  efficiency. 

(5)  Everyone  working  upon  the  estate  will  be  paid  the  full  wages  of  the  district,  and 
those  who  have  been  employed  not  less  than  6  months  of  the  year  will  share  in  any  profit  that 
has  been  made  during  the  year  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  received.  This 
bonus  will  be  carried  to  each  person's  credit  in  the  farm  accounts  and  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  accumulate  annually  until  withdrawn  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing rules. 

(6)  The  amounts  credited  to  the  work  people's  account  each  year  shall  be  applied  to  pay 
off  the  loan  advanced  by  Mr.  George  Holloway,  whose  charge  for  interest  will  be  reduced 
each  year  by  exactly  the  same  amount  as  the  work  people's  interest  is  increased ;  and,  when 
the  total  amount  of  the  loan  has  been  thus  repaid,  his  claim  upon  the  earnings  of  the  estate  will 
be  for  rent  only,  and  all  future  profits  may  be  paid  to  the  work  people  in  cash,  each  person 
receiving  his  or  her  proportion  according  to  the  amount  of  his  or  her  accumulation  in  the 
capital  employed  upon  the  estate. 

(7)  At  every  annual  stock-taking  each  person  will  receive  a  certificate  (signed  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate)  declaring  the  amount  which  he  or  she  has  accumulated  in  the  capital 
employed  upon  the  estate,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  such  person,  the  full  amount 
due  upon  such  certificate  shall  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  legal  representative  of  such  deceased 
person. 

(8)  Any  person  may  withdraw  from  the  scheme  and  receive  the  amount  standing  to  his 
or  her  credit  at  the  last  annual  stock-taking  upon  forfeiting  one-fourth  of  the  amount  to  the 
general  fund  as  compensation  to  those  who  remain  in  the  undertaking,  and  such  person  will 
no  longer  share  in  any  future  profit  or  loss  in  the  scheme. 

(9)  Every  transaction  during  each  year,  whether  buying  or  selling,  shall  be  entered  in  the 
farm  accounts,  and  the  books  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  everyone  working  upon  the  estate 
at  each  quarter  day. 

(10)  The  woods,  coverts,  and  timber  are  excluded  from  the  scheme,  and  all  sporting 
rights  are  reserved  by  the  owner  of  the  estate ;  but,  as  hares  and  rabbits  partly  feed  upon  the 
land  outside  the  coverts,  be  will  pay  to  the  farming  fund  y.  for  each  hare  and  is.  for  each 
rabbit  that  he  or  his  friends  may  at  any  time  take  away  with  them.  The  keeper's  wages  will 
be  paid  half  by  the  owner  and  half  from  the  farm  fund. 

(11)  The  bailiff  has  power  to  discharge  any  person  who  is  not  working  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  the  owner  of  the  estate  will  advance  the  amount  due  to  him  upon  his  certificate,  either 
with  or  without  forfeit  referred  to  in  rule  8,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  dictite. 

(12)  The  owner  of  the  estate  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  pay  out  in  full  to  all  or  any  of 
the  persons  the  amounts  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  books  of  the  undertaking  and  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  scheme  at  any  time  that  it  is  not  working  to  his  satisfaction. 

Five  per  cent,  interest  will  be  charged  upon  the  amount  expended  upon  providing  addi- 
tional water  supply. 
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CHAIX  ET  CIK. 

Amicus  i.  From  and  after  January  I,  1872,  an  interest,  consisting  in  a  share  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  year,  will  be  allotted  gratuitously  to  all  the  employes  or  work  people  of  both 
sexes  who  shall  have  been  designated  as  participants  in  these  advantages. 

This  share  is  fixed  for  the  year  1872  at  10  per  cent. 

Art.  2.  To  be  admitted  as  participants,  the  workmen,  workwomen,  and  employes  must 
have  3  years  of  consecutive  presence  in  the  house,  must  have  made  proof  of  zeal  and  aptitude 
in  their  functions,  and  must  address  M.  Chaix  an  application  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
birth. 

In  order  to  form  the  first  participating  body,  all  those  are  from  this  day  forward  admitted 
who  on  January  I,  1872,  have  had  at  least  3  years  of  consecutive  presence  in  the  house. 

Art.  3.  Beyond  the  body  of  participants,  candidates  for  participation  may,  according  to 
their  services,  be  called  to  enjoy  a  part  of  the  advantages  of  participation.  A  decision  of  the 
consulting  committee  will  fix  each  year  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  advantages. 

Art.  4.  The  apprentices  of  the  house  will  be  admitted  as  participants  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  January  preceding  the  close  of  their  appenticeship;  but  their  20  years  of  presence  will 
only  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  their  majority. 

Art.  5.  The  distribution  of  the  share  in  profits  among  the  participants  will  be  made  b 
proportion  to  the  sums  which  they  shall  have  received  during  the  year,  whether  in  salaries  or 
in  wages,  and  according  to  the  arrangements  fixed  in  article  6  here  following. 

In  determining  the  dividend  of  each  individual  no  account  will  be  taken  of  gratuities  or 
of  other  variable  allowances. 

ART.  6.  The  sum  allotted  to  each  participant  wUl  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

One  of  these  will  be  paid  over  to  him  every  year  after  the  approval  of  the  balance  sheet 
and  at  fixed  epochs ;  the  other  will  be  placed  to  his  provident  and  pension  account,  which  is 
referred  to  below. 

Art.  7.  Every  participant  who  shall  voluntarily  have  quitted  the  house  before  the  end  of 
the  year  will  lose  all  right  to  the  participation  of  the  current  year. 

ART.  8.  A  participant  who  is  dismissed  will  not,  whatever  the  reason  for  his  dismissal, 
lose  his  rights  in  the  participation ;  bis  interest  in  profits  will,  however,  end  with  the  month 
preceding  that  in  which  he  quits  the  house. 

Art.  9.  In  the  two  cases  provided  for  in  articles  7  and  8  the  participant  can  not  claim 
the  first  part  of  the  sum  allotted  to  him  in  virtue  of  article  6  before  the  time  of  the  general 
distribution,  and  he  will  receive  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  participants. 

The  second  part  will  be  liquidated  in  accordance  with  articles  19  and  23. 

Art.  10.  In  the  event  of  decrease  in  business  or  of  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the 
hou.se,  due  to  whatever  cause,  the  participant  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  rights  must  obtain 
beforehand  from  M.  Chaix  written  leave  of  absence. 

Art.  II.  Participants  who  have  quitted  the  house  under  the  conditions  contemplated  by 
article  10  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  the  summons  which  shall  be  addressed 
to  them.  Should  they  fail  to  appear,  a  notice  will  be  sent  to  their  residence  by  registered 
letter,  to  which  they  shall  be  held  bound  to  reply  within  48  hours  at  the  latest,  engaging  tc 
return  to  the  house  in  the  course  of  8  days,  failing  which  they  shall  be  reputed  to  have  resigned 
at  the  date  of  their  withdrawal  from  the  house. 

Art.  12.  Participants  obliged  to  quit  the  house  in  order  to  perform  their  military  service 
and  who  wish  to  preserve  their  rights  are  to  inform  M.  Chaix  of  the  fact.  They  are  further 
required  to  apply  to  him  in  the  month  succeeding  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  military  duty 
for  readmission  to  their  employment. 

Provident  and  pension  fund. 

Articles  13  to  26  refer  to  a  provident  and  pension  fund  available  for  persons  who  have 
worked  continuously  for  the  house  20  years  or  who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  years  (ar- 
ticle 14). 
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The  most  notable  provisions  are : 

Art.  17.  When  a  participant,  having  completed  his  twentieth  year  of  service  or,  failing 
that,  his  sixtieth  year  of  age,  quits  the  house  voluntarily  or  in  consequence  of  dismissal,  his 
provident  and  pension  account  is  liquidated  on  his  demand  in  accordance  with  article  23. 

In  this  case  his  account  ceases  to  share  in  the  advantages  resulting  from  lapses,  but  it 
continues  to  accumulate  by  participation  and  by  the  payments  made  by  M.  Chaix  in  virtue  of 
article  16;  but  the  liquidation  of  this  new  account  can  not  take  place  until  its  owner  quits  the 
house. 

Art.  19.  Every  participant  who,  before  having  attained  his  twentieth  year  of  presence  or 
his  sixtieth  year  of  age,  quits  the  house,  either  voluntarily  or  in  consequence  of  dismissal,  may 
require  the  liquidation  of  his  provident  and  pension  account ;  but  this  liquidation  must,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture,  be  demanded  in  writing  of  M.  Chaix  within  the  period  of  I  year  and  I  day 
from  the  date  of  the  participant's  departure.  This  liquidation  includes  only  the  sums  paid 
under  article  6 ;  it  takes  place  under  the  conditions  provided  in  article  23,  and  not  until  I 
year  after  the  participant  has  left  the  house. 

The  sums  paid  to  his  account  in  accordance  with  article  16  are  distributed  among  the 
accounts  of  the  remaining  participants  in  proportion  to  the  sums  already  standing  in  them  re- 
spectively. 

Art.  24.  The  persons  appointed  to  receive,  after  the  death  of  a  participant,  the  sums 
placed  in  his  account  are  : 

(1)  Wife  or  husband,  where  no  legal  separation  has  occurred. 

(2)  Children,  legitimate  or  legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage,  adopted  children,  and 
grandchildren. 

(3)  Ascendant  relatives. 

The  committee  of  consultation  may,  on  the  demand  of  the  persons  interested,  modify  the 
aoove  provision. 

Failing  the  successors  above  appointed,  the  sums  or  securities  arising  from  the  liquidation 
of  a  deceased  participant's  account  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  remaining  participants  in 
proportion  to  the  sums  already  standing  in  their  respective  accounts. 

Art.  26.  The  account  of  each  participant  will  be  credited  with  a  yearly  interest  of  4  per 
cent.,  produced  by  the  sums  standing  in  it,  so  long  as  the  house  retains  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  these  sums. 

This  management  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  consulting  committee,  be  eventually  in- 
trusted either  to  an  insurance  company,  a  society  of  credit,  or  a  public  department. 

Consulting  committee  of  superintendence. 

Art.  27.  A  consulting  committee  of  superintendence  is  instituted  to  assist  M.  Chaix — the 
nine  office-bearers  of  the  mutual  aid  society,  renewed  each  year,  three  at  a  time,  in  general 
meeting,  the  three  senior  heads  of  departments  and  foremen,  and  the  six  senior  workmen, 
workwomen,  or  employes  of  the  house. 

Art.  28.  This  committee  is  formed  of  nineteen  members,  viz,  M.  Chaix,  the  office-bearers 
of  the  mutual  aid  society,  the  three  senior  heads  of  departments  and  foremen,  and  the  six 
senior  employes. 

General  provisions. 

Art.  3a  There  shall  be  delivered  to  every  participant  a  pass  book,  in  which  shall  be  en- 
tered all  the  sums  placed  to  his  account 

Art.  32.  The  sums  to  be  paid,  the  dividends,  interests,  or  pensions  to  be  supplied  in  con- 
sequence of  the  present  regulations,  whether  to  participants  or  to  the  members  of  their  families 
designated  in  article  24,  are  beforehand  expressly  declared  to  be  free  gifts  and  for  alimony, 
and,  as  such,  incapable  of  cession  or  seizure. 

Art.  33.  It  is  declared  that  M.  Chaix  is  sole  judge  of  all  claims  which  may  arise  in 
reference  to  the  present  regulations.    He  will,  however,  hear  the  opinion  of  the  consulting 
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Art.  34.  The  yearly  division  of  profits  takes  place  after  the  approval  of  the  accounts  by 
the  sleeping  partners  of  the  house,  but  the  participants  do  not  possess  the  right  of  intermed- 
dling in  any  respect  with  the  bookkeeping. 

Art.  35.  Employes,  workmen,  and  workwomen  coming  from  an  establishment  provided 
with  similar  institutions,  and  in  which  they  are  already  participating  members,  will,  on  their 
demand,  be  admitted  ipso  facto  as  candidates  for  participation.  The  length  of  their  period  of 
probation  for  becoming  participants  will  be  fixed  by  the  committee  within  the  3  months  fol- 
lowing their  admission  to  the  bouse,  but  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  I  year. 

Art.  36.  The  present  provisions  apply  to  the  employes  of  the  book-selling  department 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  profits  realized  in  that  branch. 

Art.  37.  Modification  which  experience  may  render  it  advisable  to  make  in  the  present 
regulations  shatl  produce  no  retrospective  effect. 

Art.  38.  M.  Chaix  expressly  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  abolishing  the  presen^regu- 
lations  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  satisfied  with  their  results. 

Should  that  step  be  determined  upon,  the  provident  fund  would  be  liquidated  on  the  next 
following  31st  of  December,  and  the  sums  or  securities  appertaining  to  it  would  be  individually 
distributed  as  cash  after  approval  by  the  sleeping  partners  of  the  house  of  the  year's  balance 
sheet. 

Art.  39.  If  at  M.  Chaix's  death  his  successors  did  not  choose  to  continue  profit-sharing, 
the  provident  and  pension  fund  would  be  liquidated  as  directed  in  the  preceding  article. 


[Appendix  C] 
FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

Table  showing  the  dividends  by  /troche -Joubert  et  Cie.  from  1879  *°  *W  inclusive. 


Description. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Total. 

Dividend  to  employes,  heads  of  depart- 
mcnts,  etc.......  ■  • .....»«. «.«...  •••••••••.••••••»•••• 

Dividend  on  salaries  and  wages  

Dividend  paid  over  and  above  the  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  possessed  by 
the  employes  and  workmen....  

Total.  ••••••»........•••.••.«.•••...••.**  *.....*• 

/  T  il  HC4  . 

61,463.0a 
18,857.97 

10,363.50 
19,873.99 

Frame*. 

68,078.74 
aa.351.70 

™,  743  77 

21, 112. 80 

7».°53-68 
.8,626.93 

M»4«°-79 
28, 840. 9a 

109,368.96 
37.448-40 

16, 366. 36 

309,964. 40 
107.285.00 

53,884  4* 
102.349.43 

no,  557-4* 

134,387.  Ol 

143,932.3a 

»95,7»»-44 

573, 4*3.  »5 

Description. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Total. 

Dividend  to  employes,  heads  of  depart- 

Dividend  paid  over  and  above  the  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  capital  possessed  by 

francs. 

89,653- 53 
3a.17a.65 

8,986.90 
18,409. 10 

83.l3l.i4 
47,008.28 

10,239.27 
21,477-28 

58,870.34 
30,670.78 

4,100. 78 

6,818.18 

Francs. 
48,4*4-04 

27,656.  12 

3,9>«-95 
6,930. 10 

284,069. 05 
138,487.83 

27,338.20 
53,634.66 

149,32a.  t8 

166, 745-97 

too, 460. 08 

86,921.51 

503,349  74 
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Table  showing  the  dividends  by  Laroche-Jottbert  et  Cie., 


Description. 


Dividend  to  employes,  heads  of 

Dividend  on  salaries  and  wages  

Dividend  paid  over  and  above  the  5  per 

possessed  by  the  employes  and 
Dividend  to  customers 

Total  


••••••■•••♦••••••••■••I 


vflfli 

XOOy* 

Tn„l 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

67,078.96 

61,415.96 

138,494.99 

38,285.19 

34.7ao.a4 

7».9o5  43 

11,638.03 

13,659.00 

34, 397- 03 

8,333.6a 

9,318.08 

17,641.7a 

ia5.a7S*> 

118.na.58 

430, 769- 97 

Table  showing  financial  condition  of  Maison  Leclaire,  Redouty  et  Cie. 


Business  of 
firm. 


Tobenefit 


Paid  m 


Total. 


Annual 


Number 
of  partid- 


tion  to 


Francs. 


Francs. 


...... ......»«. 

i» 555. 363 
i,07«,853 
I.S33.97* 
*.95*,o85 
1,360,903 

x,658,593 

9, OOO, 566 
1,984,627 

i.7«5»95» 
1,980,919 

a.349,956 
9,921,368 
3,033,963 
3,»37.oo4 
a.530.«54 
a,  553,38« 
9,017,644 

».oS9.559 
».'7o,373 
2,485,860 

a.7aa.779 


»5,«33 
48,470 
38,839 

73.975 
45.000 
30,819 
33.750 
44, «95 
3»,a50 
39,5oo 
50,000 
56,350 
57,ooo 
65,000 
80,000 
95,ooo 
107,500 
>ao,375 

113, SOO 
115,000 
91,250 
91,950 
9S.OOO 
110,000 
H4,000 


«4.855 
3»,S30 
'6,035 
26,025 
90,000 
61,695 
65,500 
88,950 
64,500 
79.000 
100,000 
112,500 
115,000 
130,000 
160.000 
190,000 
915,000 
940,750 
995,000 
930,000 
182,500 
189,500 
190,000 
320,000 
228,000 


Francs. 
460,000 
50,088 
80,000 
64.867 
100,00 > 
i35,ooo 

9*,437 
101,250 

*3»,375 
96,750 
118,500 
150,000 
168,750 
179,500 
195,000 
240,000 
385,000 
399,000 
361,195 
337, 500 
345,000 
373,750 
973,750 
985,000 
330,000 
342,000 


Per 


IIMIIIIHIIIIIIII 
*<*■••■••••••••••• 

558,028 
406,414 
556,49S 

695,499 
508,167 
600,293 
696,569 
685,575 
645,484 
7' 3, 644 
867,870 

972,424 
1,068,607 
*.o69,979 
966,908 
967,606 
869,050 
869,000 
896,330 
980, 363 
1,085,930 


7S8 
1,038 
976 

633 
897 
1,059 
1,081 
826 
1.032 
1,125 

949 
1,125 

998 
838 

824 
710 
7*6 
780 
889 
959 


I  ot*i I .. .  .............. 

Report  from  1849  to  1882 
Grand  total 


••■••••■•■•■•■a 


9,187,000 
3,326,14a 


5.5«3,»4* 


••*••••••■*•••■ 


On  September  29, 1863,  occurred  the  consolidation  of  the  Societe  Leclaire,  Alfred  Defour- 

et  Cie.,  with  the  Societe  de  Secours  Mutuels  Commanditaire. 
On  January  6,  1869,  the  signing  of  the  Charte  du  Travail  Associe  occurred  under  the 
form  of  a  new  act,  which  has  governed  the  house  since  that  period. 

On  July  13,  1872,  M.  Leclaire  died,  M.  Alfred  Defournaux  became  manager,  and  M. 
Redouly  was  elected  assistant  manager. 

On  November  30,  1875,  following  the  death  of  M.  Defournaux,  M.  Redouly  succeeded 
id  M.  Marquot 
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South  Metro+olilan  Gas  ComAartv. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  the  workmen  only  who  are  paid  weekly  wages,  all  offi 
cers  or  members  of  the  staff  being  excluded  from  these  figures: 


Nest  egg   6,790  13  1 

Interest   270  2  9 

Bonus  to  June  30,  1890   5,377  8  7 

Total   12,438  4  5 

Total  withdrawals  to  December  31,  1890   3,628  o  II 

Total   8,810  3  6 

Savings  to  December  31,  1890   2,966  18  2 

Total   »i,777  1  8 

C  stock  bought  by  men  (£685  at  2.42)   1 ,657  14  o 


[Appendix  D.]  . 
PRINTED  AUTHORITIES  ON  PROFIT-SHARING. 

Enqudte  de  la  Commission  Extra- Parlementaire  des  Associations  Ouvrieres;  Paris,  1883. 
Die  Gewinnbetheilung  von  Victor  Bohmert;  Leipzig,  1878;  2  vols.  IYofit-sharing,  by  Sed- 
ley  Taylor;  London,  Kegan  Paul,  1884.  Profit-sharing,  by  Scdley  Taylor;  transactions 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1883.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  Abroad  on 
the  System  of  Cooperation  in  Foreign  Countries;  London,  1886;  C.  4783.  Participations 
aux  Benefices,  par  V.  BOhmert,  traduit  par  A.  Trombert;  Paris,  Chaix,  1888.  Profit-Sharing 
by  N.  P.  Gilman;  London,  Macmillnn,  1889.  The  Labor  Association,  by  E.  Vansittart 
Neale;  London,  1S87.  The  Labor  Association,  by  E.  Vansittart  Neale;  London,  1887;  re- 
ports Nos.  4  and  5.  National  Cooperative  Festival;  report,  1889.  National  Cooperative 
Festival;  report,  1890.  Charity  Organization  Review,  January,  1890 ;  profit  sharing,  by 
David  F.  Schloss.  Contemporary  Review,  April,  1890 ;  Industrial  Cooperation,  by  David  F. 
Schloss.  Cooperative  Congress,  Ipswich;  inaugural  address  by  Alfred  Marshall,  M.  A. ; 
1889.  Cooperative  Production  Conference;  Aberdeen,  1887.  Profit-Sharing,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau;  Boston,  1886.  Congres  International  de 
la  Participation  aux  Benefices  ;  Comptes-Rendu ;  Paris,  Chaix,  1890.  Le  Contrat  de  Par- 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  VIOSCA,  OP  LA  PAZ. 
BACKWARD  CONDITION  OF  THE  STATE. 

Although  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  enjoyed  of  late  years  an  uninter- 
rupted period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  this  penin- 
sula has  not  been  in  the  ranks  with  other  parts  of  the  country  in  its  develop- 
ment and  advancement  during  this  epoch.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  its 
topographical  situation  and  to  the  great  want  of  facilities  for  periodical  com- 
munication with  other  ports.  As  yet  there  are  no  telegraphs  or  cables  exist- 
ing, and  it  has  happened  at  times  that  an  entire  month  has  elapsed  without 
receiving  news  from  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Under  such  trying  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  any  country  to  make  any 
progress.  It  is  quite  true  that  its  agricultural  resources  are  very  limited,  but 
there  are  other  elements,  such  as  mines,  pearl  fisheries,  dyes  of  various  kinds, 
etc.,  which  offer  inducements  to  enterprising  people.  The  present  settlers 
are,  as  a  rule,  little  inclined  to  mining  ventures,  and,  in  fact,  but  few  are 
acquainted  with  mining,  which  will  undoubtedly  later  on  constitute  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

As  it  is,  in  this  immense  territory  of  8,709  square  leagues  there  are  but 
21,000  inhabitants,  of  which,  perhaps,  about  1,000  are  foreigners. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note,  nevertheless,  that  what  few  industries  exist  are  in 
a  prosperous  state.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  mines  now  in  opera- 
tion : 

The  Boleo  Company,  situated  at  Santa  Rosalia,  about  200  miles  from 
this  port  and  about  opposite  the  port  of  Guaymas,  is  controlled  by  parties 
in  France.  It  has  an  immense  plant  of  machinery  for  smelting  great  quan- 
tities of  copper  ore  daily.  The  group  of  mines  which  furnish  the  ores  seems 
to  be  very  extensive  and  is  connected  with  the  works  by  railroad.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  commencement  of  operations  by  this  company  it  met 
with  severe  reverses  and  heavy  losses,  caused  by  fires  and  floods  principally 
and  partly  through  mismanagement;  but  withal  the  mines  proved  themselves 
good,  and  the  concern  is  now  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  company  employs 
from  1,000  to  1,500  men  constantly,  and  a  town  of  considerable  importance 
has  suddenly  sprung  up  in  the  vicinity. 

The  shipping  at  this  place  has  now  become  very  important,  and  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  it  appeared  in  the  Government  statistics  of  customs  as  the 
third  port  in  the  Republic.  This  fact  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  circumstance  that  every  necessary  article  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
place,  as  fuel,  beef,  produce  of  all  kinds,  materials  for  buildings,  as  well  as 
all  kinds  of  goods,  have  to  be  imported,  as  the  country  in  that  vicinity  does 
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not  produce  anything  whatever.  The  landing  place  is  an  open  roadstead, 
and  at  times  it  is  dangerous  to  vessels  lying  at  anchor.  During  September 
last  two  foreign  ships  were  driven  ashore  in  a  squall  and  lost. 

The  Angeles  Bay  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  is  also  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition,  and,  although  now  working  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  capable  of 
being  extended. 

The  San  Antonio  mining  district,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  location  of  the  Progreso  Mining  Company,  which  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  important  in  the  territory.  This  company  has  in  operation  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  perfect  plants  of  machinery,  and  its  silver  mines 
are  in  splendid  condition.  The  ores  are  not,  as  a  rule,  of  very  high  grades, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  abundance  of  the  yield.  This  company 
is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and,  with  the  large  force  of  men  in  its  employment, 
it  is  a  source  of  maintenance,  for  the  most  part,  of  this  district.  The  San 
Antonio  district  is  worthy  of  mention  as  a  great  silver-mining  country,  hav- 
ing a  number  of  mines  which  might  be  worked  to  advantage. 

The  Mexican  Mining  Company,  a  newly  formed  corporation,  is  now 
working  and  prospecting  some  of  these  mines  preparatory  to  introducing 
machinery.  The  results  met  with  lately  are  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  after  all  these  facts  become  better  known  to  the  public,  immi- 
gration and  capital  will  be  finally  induced  to  this  district. 

The  shipments  of  bullion  and  ores  from  the  above  district  to  the  United 
States  during  the  last  year  were  valued  at  $606,280  in  gold,  while  the  imports 
of  machinery,  lumber,  and  provisions  from  the  same  source  amounted  to 
$133,108.41. 

A  NEW  DYE. 

A  new  industry  in  the  line  of  dyes  is  now  becoming  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Lower  California  has  long  been  noted  for  the  variety  of  dyes 
which  it  produces,  such  as  orchilla  weed,  etc.,  but  the  torote  tree  bark,  re- 
cently discovered,  has  come  into  great  demand,  and  several  large  shiploads 
have  been  exported  to  Europe.  As  yet  there  seems  to  be  but  little  demand 
for  the  article  in  the  United  States,  although  it  is  cheaper  than  orchilla  and 
other  dyes,  producing  in  its  natural  state  a  dark  red  color,  which  is  quite 
indelible.  It  is  now  collected  and  sold  in  this  market  at  the  price  of  $1  to 
$1.50  per  100  pounds,  and  the  supply  seems  to  be  enormous. 

SUGAR  PLANTATIONS. 

The  sugar  plantations  existing  in  the  agricultural  towns  of  Santiago,  Mira- 
flores,  Todos  Santos,  San  Jose,  and  others  have  for  years  been  considered  as 
unprofitable  to  the  owners  on  account  of  the  unimportance  of  the  local  de- 
mand. The  lands  cultivated  for  this  purpose  are  extremely  productive,  and 
the  planters  are  now  buoyant  with  hopes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
new  American  tariff  they  will  readily  find  a  reliable  market  in  the  United 
States  for  their  sugar.  Since  the  issue  of  said  tariff,  these  lands  have  risen  in 
price,  and  more  fields  are  being  prepared  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane. 
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The  lands  so  cultivated  are  irrigated  from  springs  or  running  waters,  and 
they  are  naturally  few;  but  there  are  tracts  of  considerable  size  which  could 
be  made  to  produce  other  varieties  of  produce  equally  well  if  irrigated  arti- 
ficially, as  it  has  already  been  proved,  but  as  yet  that  kind  of  industry  is  not 
in  existence. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

The  fisheries  on  this  coast  form  another  important  resource.  Fish  of 
various  species,  seals,  turtle,  and  pearl  shell  are  to  be  found.  So  far  the 
pearl  shell,  which  is  noted  for  producing  the  finest  of  pearls,  is  the  only 
branch  in  this  line  which  is  sought  after.  It  has  never  been  systematically 
fished,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  under  the  present  mode,  without  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  fishing  of  the  same,  the  greater  part  of  the  small  shell 
is  destroyed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  parties  engaged  in  this  business  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  for  2  years  in  order  to  allow  the  shell  time  to  repro- 
duce itself. 

A  company  at  Magdalena  Bay  is  now  trying  the  experiment  of  canning 
the  extract  of  turtle  for  shipment  to  England.  If  successful,  this  industry 
could  be  greatly  extended,  as  the  entire  coast  abounds  with  them. 

Seal  fishing  or  hunting  is  carried  on  in  a  limited  manner  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  oil  is  principally  consumed  at  the  mines,  and 
its  price  in  this  market  is  about  50  cents  per  gallon. 

IMPORTS. 

A  statistical  report  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  a  district  so 
little  populated  naturally  shows  very  insignificant  figures;  but  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  bulk  of  the  imports  is  from  American  markets  and  about  one-fourth 
from  European  countries. 

JAS.  VIOSCA, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

La  Paz,  January  18,  i8gi. 


STEAMSHIP  LINES  FROM  THE  AMAZON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBEY,  OF  PARA. 

The  Amazon  valley,  generally  known  as  North  Brazil,  comprises  an  area 
almost  as  extensive  as  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  probably  the  richest  valley  in  natural  and  agricultural  resources 
on  the  globe,  extending  on  a  line  with  the  equator  almost  2,000  miles  due 
westward  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Practically  nothing  is  produced  in  this  valley,  because  the  gathering  of 
the  rubber  is  so  much  more  profitable  than  anything  ehe.  Everything  neces- 
sary to  sustain  civilized  life  is  imported,  principally  from  Europe.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  rubber  exported  goes  to  the  United  States;  four-fiftbs  of  the 
imports  are  from  Europe. 
No.  126  8. 
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All  parts  of  this  valley  may  be  reached  by  water  communication.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  extent  of  the  inland  navigation  amounts  to 
50,000  miles.  Ocean  steamers  may  ascend  the  Amazon  for  2,000  miles  to 
the  very  frontiers  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  There  are  no  obstacles  to  free  navi- 
gation.   No  American  steamers  ascend  the  Amazon  above  Para. 

The  enormous  trade  of  this  valley  is  being  developed  by  English  com- 
panies principally.  The  Amazon  Company,  which  is  a  British  local  enter- 
prise, confines  its  business  to  the  river  transportation.  The  Red  Cross 
and  Booth  Steamship  Companies  (English)  extend  their  commerce  from 
Manaos,  1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon,  direct  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

These  English  companies  are  well  managed  in  the  interests  of  shippers 
to  and  from  North  Brazil,  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  The  two  com- 
panies have  been  engaged  in  their  exclusive  trade  with  North  Brazil  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  do  not  receive  any  subsidies  from  the  English  Gov- 
ernment nor  from  the  General  Government  of  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  two  companies  have  contracts  with  the  State  government  of  Amazonas, 
of  which  Manaos  is  the  capital,  entitling  them  to  certain  sums  per  year. 

The  Booth  line,  which  extends  from  Manaos  direct  to  New  York  via 
Para,  is  entitled  to  a  subsidy  of  $ 24,000.  For  this  they  are  obliged  to  per- 
form nine  round-trip  voyages  a  year  between  New  York  and  Manaos  until 
1892 ;  after  that  twelve  voyages,  or  one  per  month,  between  Manaos  and 
New  York.  They  are  also  obliged  to  carry  the  mails,  3  tons  of  State  cargo, 
and  3  first-class  and  6  third-class  governmental  passengers  free  on  each 
voyage.  In  addition  to  this  they  are  required  to  carry  all  State  cargo  ex- 
ceeding the  above  3  tons  at  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  tariff  rates.  They 
are  also  obliged  to  maintain  a  fixed  tariff  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  ap- 
proved by  the  Government. 

The  steamers  on  contract  voyages  enjoy  packet  privileges,  but  pay  all  the 
taxes  and  port  dues  demanded  in  Brazil. 

Substantially  the  same  conditions  are  required  in  the  contract  with  the 
Red  Cross  line,  which  extends  from  Manaos  direct  to  Europe.  The  State 
governments  pay  no  cash,  but  in  settlement  of  any  balances  they  tender 
what  are  known  as  "titulars,"  that  are  receivable  for  State  dues. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  these  "subventions,"  as  the  Englishmen 
call  their  subsidies,  are  not  such  as  to  enrich  them ;  in  fact,  they  sustain  their 
lines  principally  by  the  good,  hard  cash  freight  rates  paid  by  American  ship- 
pers of  rubber. 

The  freight  rate  on  rubber  from  Para  to  New  York  is  25  cents  and  5  per 
cent,  primage  per  cubic  foot  delivered  in  New  York.  This  is  about  equivalent 
to  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Unlike  coffee  and  sugar  from  the  lower  provinces,  crude  rubber  is  a  safe 
freight,  that  is,  it  is  not.  liable  to  any  sea  damage  in  transportation,  and  the 
rates  charged  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  values  and  risk.  A  rough  box 
containing  rubber  measures  cubic  feet  in  smaller  sizes  or  24  cubic  feet 
for  larger  size.  These  can  be  safely  and  securely  stowed  and  make  what  is 
known  as  good,  solid  cargo,  as  they  pack  well. 
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There  is  sufficient  business  now  from  the  Amazon  to  require  all  of  the 
ten  steamers  each  of  the  Booth  and  Red  Cross  lines  in  addition  to  the  four 
American  steamers  which  call  at  Para  at  irregular  intervals  en  route  from  the 
south  to  New  York. 

What  Para  and  the  Amazon  require  is  more  frequent  and  regular  ocean 
communication  with  our  country,  and  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  business 
to  sustain  this  demand. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Para,  January  31,  1891, 


COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  VERA  CRUZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HOFF. 
INDUSTRIES. 

There  has  been  started  here  three  soap  factories  during  the  past  year,  and 
they  are  all  doing  a  thriving  business.  Now  that  the  right  to  move  from  one 
State  or  county  to  another  has  been  granted  without  paying  duties,  manu- 
factories should  increase,  as  such  duties  used  to  be  a  great  hindrance  to 
manufactures  of  any  kind. 

TRADE. 

The  exports  from  here  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1890  are  nearly 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  the  gain  being  only  $5,628.80,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  great  deal  more  tonnage  to  this  port. 

SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage,  flag,  and  class  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving  this  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  is  hereto  annexed  and  tabulated.  The  whole  number  of  tons 
entering  and  clearing  from  this  port  was  473,704,  of  which  the  United 
States  had  113,809;  Great  Britain,  109,051;  Spain,  132,000;  France,  68,- 
000 /and  Germany,  40,009.  There  were  of  American  steamers  67,  and 
sailing  vessels  23 ;  Great  Britain  had  77  steamers,  and  France  and  Germany 
had  50.  Of  all  these  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  198  out  of  295  went  from 
here  to  the  United  States,  making  two-thirds  of  all  their  commerce.  Whilst 
last  year  there  went  from  here  182,427  tons  to  the  United  States,  this  year 
there  went  315,802  tons. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Interoceanic  Railway,  3-foot  gauge,  will  start  from  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will  run  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  with 
a  branch  to  the  Tierra  Caliente,  at  a  point  called  Amacuzac.  The  total  dis- 
tance between  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  will  be  872  kilometres  (542  miles). 
At  present  the  railway  is  completed  and  opened  from  Mexico  to  Jalapa  and 
is  in  course  of  construction  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa ;  this  will  be 
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finished  within  3  months.  On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  country  the  line  is 
completed  and  opened  from  Mexico  to  the  town  of  Jojutla,  a  distance  of  200 
kilometres  (24  miles),  and  from  Puebla  to  the  town  of  Chutla,  a  distance  of 
106  kilometres  (66  miles) ;  from  this  point  to  Acapulco  the  work  is  not  yet 
commenced,  but  will  be  started  shortly.  The  unconstructed  portion  to  Aca- 
pulco is  about  380  kilometres  (236  miles). 

HARBOR. 

The  harbor  works  progress  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  They  have  placed 
in  the  structure  228,240  tons  of  stone  (made  of  cement  and  sand),  and  have 
39,000  tons  more  ready  to  continue  the  work  as  soon  as  they  get  the  derrick 
completed  that  is  now  being  built  in  order  to  place  the  large  30-ton  stones 
on  the  top  of  the  present  structure,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the  water  the 
whole  length  of  the  line.  They  have  got  a  great  quantity  of  natural  stone 
from  off  the  reefs  and  from  the  mountains  to  fill  in  on  the  back,  or  north, 
side  of  the  mole  as  a  sort  of  breakwater  to  keep  the  sea  from  the  mole  in 
heavy  storms  or  northers.  The  mole,  when  completed,  will  be  97^  feet 
wide,  4,973  feet  long,  and  part  of  it  50  feet  below  tide  level ;  and  the  north 
sea  wall  will  be  20  feet  above  the  tide  level,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished 
in  1893,  and  will  then  be  the  only  good  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Table  showing  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cms,  Mexico,  for  the  year  ended  December 

j/,  1S90. 


Flag. 

Entered. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

67 

77 

29 

•i 

4? 

7 

109. 728 
109,051 
67, 321 

38.5S» 
133,000 
4,678 

4.081 

90 
77 
31 
26 

45 

26 

113,809 
109,051 
68,055 
40,009 
132,906 
10,780 

British  

Europe  and  United  States.. 
 do  ... 

* 
5 

734 
«»457 

Norwegian  and  Swedish... 

....•***  -do...   ••»•*•• 

>9 

6, 102 

246 

46«,3y> 

49 

»».374 

»95 

473.704 

Flag. 

Cleared. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

United  Stales  

Btitish  ....... 

French  •••• 

CfcrmiiD. 

United  StAtcs., ....... ......... 

Europe  and  United  Stales.. 

67 
77 

•9 

ai 
45 

7 

109.738 
109,051 
67,391 

38,5S» 
133,000 
4.678 

4,081 

90 

77 
3» 
•6 

45 

26 

"3.809 
109,05! 
68,055 
40,009 

132,000 
io, 7 So 

2 
5 

734 
»»457 

Norwegian  and  Swedish... 

Total  •mmmtmm 

 do..  

>9 

6, 102 

.46 

461,330 

49 

>».374 

395 

473.704 
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Table  shewing  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  central  district  of  Vera  Cru%  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  j/,  i8go9  in  United  States  go/d. 


Articles. 




♦  

W4tllllllH>IIHIIHIIIMHMim 
••••••••••••••*• •«••••«•••••••• 

I 

Chide  _  

Deerskins  

Fustic  „.  wmm 

Goatskins  

Hides 
Jalap 


Value. 


93S40 
66, £63. 22 
•5,185.50 
17,977.  aa 
3.394. 67°-  49 
43,759  »5 
8,976.96 
79,540.05 
236, 208.  85 
110,425.99 
5,011. 58 


Article*. 


........... 


Marble.. 

Merchandise.   

Rubber . 
Silver  ore.. 
Tobacco . 
Vanilla... 


Total'  

total  for  preceding  year  

Increase  


Value. 


^100,786.26 

3i,3aa.97 
11,195.90 

83.565  •  « 7 
121,616.  41 
46,831.79 

4,333.<»7  97 
4, 227. 399- 1 7 


5,6^8.  80 


United  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Cruz,  January  21 ,  i8qi. 


JOSEPH  D.  HOFF, 

Consul. 


SWISS  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  VI CE- CONSUL- GENERAL  HINNEN.  OF  BERNE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  the  exports 
from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1890,  as  shown  by  the  reports  received  from  the  several  consulates,  with  the 
increase  or  decrease  for  each  consulate  as  compared  with  the  year  1889, 
indicated : 


1889. 

1890. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

RWUllMMHl  ••••••**••••»••♦•••••••*♦«•••#••♦••••#•••*••••••••••••••  ••••••••  ...■•>•■.• 

$3, 534. 533 
930,627 
901,430 
1,512,105 
6,535.497 
'.430.047 

fc.Sio,  757 
',041,468 
',036,467 
',448,843 
7,85'.4>a 
'.^50,475 

+  foA«4 
+  110,841 

+  '35,037 
-  63.262 

+  ',3»5,995 
+  4*0,428 

Total  ..  !  

'4. 834,^39 

'7.739.502 

+2,905,263 

Inquiries  made  at  the  different  consulates  in  Switzerland  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  new  tariff  laws  on  exportation  have  elicited  the  following  answers : 

BASLE. 

The  present  tariff  laws  have  not  affected  unfavorably  the  course  of  exportation  from  this 
consular  district.  The  chief  articles  of  export,  silk  ribbons  and  watches,  pay  no  higher  duties 
than  under  the  law  of  1883.  In  fact,  no  important  article  shipped  from  Basle  has  to  suffer 
from  the  new  bill.  The  only  important  change  the  severe  requirements  of  the  administrative 
bill  have  made  resulted  that  exporters  who  formerly  made  large  consignments  avoid,  so  far  as 
possible,  this  kind  of  business  and  sell  their  merchandise  directly  to  the  importer.  This  is 
decidedly  a  change  for  the  better  so  far  as  it  goes. 
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BERNE. 

The  exports  from  this  district,  of  which  cheese  is  the  most  important  article,  show  a  slight 
decrease  since  October  last,  partly  due  to  the  higher  duty  (from  4  to  6  cents  per  pound)  paid 
thereon,  and  partly  to  the  very  high  market  price  of  the  goods;  but  prospects  are  existing  that 
the  export  will  improve  again  in  a  few  months. 

GENEVA. 

Exports  from  this  consular  district  have  about  doubled  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinlcy 

bin. 

HORGEN. 

As  the  duty  on  silks  is  unchanged,  it  is  only  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10 
which  seriously  affects  the  shippers  here.  Subsequently  to  that  date  large  quantities  of  goods 
were  hurried  forward  to  escape  the  new  regulations,  so  that  it  was  only  during  the  last  6  weeks 
or  2  months  that  the  effect  of  the  McKinley  bill  has  become  apparent.  Several  large  firms 
have  entirely  abandoned  the  American  trade ;  others  have  greatly  reduced  their  shipments. 
This  decrease,  however,  is  partly  due  to  other  causes  in  action  for  several  years  past 

ST.  GALL. 

The  new  bill  has  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  it  has 
as  yet  had  a  further  effect  than  to  make  everyone  here  anxious  to  ship  and  get  their  goods 
entered  previous  to  October  6th  last,  thus  bringing  about  a  natural  decrease  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding months. 

ZURICH. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  laws,  which,  however,  made  no  change  in  silks,  ship- 
ments from  here  have  been  going  on  livelier  than  ever.  It  is  certainly  clear  that,  so  far  as  this 
consular  district  is  concerned,  no  hindrance  has  been  caused  by  the  new  tariff.  There  were 
at  first  some  cases  of  friction  caused  by  the  absence  of  detailed  instructions  regarding  the 
manner  of  applying  certain  requirements  of  the  administrative  bill,  but  everything  is  working 
smoothly  now,  and  I  can  not  see  that  any  honest  man  has  sustained  any  damage  by  the 
workings  of  the  new  regime. 

JOHN  E.  HINNEN, 
Vice-  Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berne,  January  13,  i8pl. 


GLASS  INDUSTRY  OF  GERMANY. 

TRANSLATED  AND  TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS.  OF  BERLIN. 
[From  the  Berlin  Borsen  Zeitung  of  January  16,  1891.] 

From  industrial  circles  we  receive  the  following  information:  In  view  of  the  German- 
Austrian  tariff  negotiations  now  in  progress,  it  is  well  to  throw  light  on  the  glass  industry  of 
both  countries.  If  wc  first  look  at  the  Austrian,  and  especially  the  Bohemian,  glass  industry, 
we  find  that  at  the  beginnin.;  of  1 880  it  suffered  a  decline  in  the  extent  of  its  selling  district. 
Until  then,  for  Bohemian  articles  England  was  the  chief  taker,  the  United  States  buying  the 
largest  amounts  in  cheap  wares.  On  account  of  disquiet  in  the  colonies  and  the  languishing 
general  condition  of  trade,  business  fell  off  so  that  the  north  Bohemian  factories  were  much 
cramped.  This  severe  blow  was  partially  the  fault  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  by  their 
manner  of  doing  business.  So  soon  as  a  buyer  allowed  himself  to  be  seen,  he  was  completely 
overflowed  with  offers.  Under  such  circumstances  one  can  not  blame  the  buyer  for  choosing 
the  lowest  prices.    For  example,  instead  of  moderately  expensive  colored  glass,  the  manufac- 
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hirer  took  colorless  glass,  colored  it  with  aniline  colors,  and  painted  there. >n  "  in  the  cold"  the 
flowers  of  the  most  beautiful  sorts.  These  wares  came  to  America  and  were  placed  in  store 
windows.  Very  quickly  the  sun  took  the  color  out  of  the  exposed  side,  while  the  other  side 
retained  a  part  of  its  original  beauty.  Under  such  circumstances  the  confidence  of  the  trans- 
atlantic buyers  was  lost.  They  held  back  in  making  purchases  and  tried  first  to  free  their 
stocks  from  the  doubtful  articles.  Formerly  the  Bohemian  industry  had  a  good  reputation,  but 
it  was  unable  to  recover  from  this  injury.  The  McKinley  bill  was  also  injurious,  as  the  United 
States,  as  chief  buyer,  has  revolted  from  the  cheap  Bohemian  articles  and  now  prefers  the 
better  German,  French,  and  English  wares.  Furthermore,  Bohemia  has  now  a  hard  battle  to 
fight  out  with  its  workingraen.  The  formerly  very  badly  paid  workmen  have  formed  a 
union,  and  this  (the  entire  industry  is  housework)  is  now  dictating  conditions  to  the  manu- 
facturers, which  will  further  cramp  the  industry.  By  the  German  customs  tariff*  of  1885  Bo- 
hemia received  a  blow,  to  parry  which  everything  imaginable  has  been  tried.  For  5  years  peti- 
tion after  petition  has  been  made,  and  the  north  Bohemian  manufacturers  have  used  every  effort 
to  have  the  customs  restrictions  between  the  two  Empires  removed.  Recently,  also,  at  the 
negotiations  in  Vienna  the  glass  industry  has  demanded  customs  modifications  for  Bohemian 
wares.  With  us  the  glass  manufacturers  have  not  yet  been  heard.  A  modification  of  the  duties 
on  glass  would  seriously  injure  the  German  industry.  Our  industry  is  still  in  a  state  of  devel- 
opment, and  already  has  shown  itself  capable  of  producing  articles  which  were  formerly  im- 
ported from  Bohemia.  But,  nevertheless,  large  quantities  are  still  imported  into  Germany 
which  can  be  very  well  manufactured  by  us  and  in  exactly  the  same  quality.  This  applies 
specially  to  mass  articles,  as  in  finer  articles  Bohemia  has  lost  its  lead.  For  the  moment  Ger- 
many is  not  in  position  to  cover,  e.  g.t  its  demand  for  wineglasses.  The  importation  from 
France  and  Belgium  is  very  important,  notwithstanding  that  these  wares  have  very  doubtful 
value.  Belgian  and  French  crystal  glass,  when  struck,  gives  a  very  good  sound,  and  this  helps 
their  sale  materially.  In  use,  however,  there  is  a  great  objection — the  glasses  break  very 
easily,  owing  to  the  cooling  method  used  in  their  manufacture.  In  general  our  glass  industry 
has  now  good  business  prospects,  but  it  can  not  afford  to  lose  the  benefit  of  protective  duty. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS  IN  NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  new  industry  was  introduced  into  Nicaragua — the 
boring  of  artesian  wells.  Although  those  wells  are  much  needed  in  this  Re- 
public and,  in  fact,  in  many  other  of  the  Central  American  states,  the  enter- 
prise met  with  little  or  no  support,  as  the  citizens  here  are  very  backward  to  in- 
vest money  in  a  new  industry.  On  that  account  a  leading  merchant  of  Leon, 
long  a  resident  in  Central  America,  who  had  secured  the  exclusive  privilege 
for  boring  these  wells,  found  it  difficult  to  interest  anyone  in  the  matter. 
Before  putting  the  plan  in  thorough  working  order,  many  obstacles  had  to 
be  surmounted,  but  finally  they  were  successful. 

The  company  has  bored  four  or  five  wells,  finding  water  in  all  of  them ; 
none  of  them,  however,  are  flowing  wells.  In  some  of  these  wells  they  have 
placed  powerful  pumps  to  raise  the  water  from  700  to  800  feet  to  the  surface. 

These  wells  furnish  good  drinking  water  to  the  small  towns  of  Jinetepe 
and  Diriamba,  where  the  people  before  the  establishment  of  these  wells  had 
only  brackish,  stagnant  water  collected  in  pools  during  the  rainy  season 
for  drinking.    The  water  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 
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The  strata  through  which  these  wells  were  bored  consisted  chiefly  of  hard- 
ened lava  and  volcanic  sand,  the  latter  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  deal  with; 
also,  very  hard  rock,  layers  of  sand  with  pebbles,  and  strata  of  bluish  clay  were 
met  with. 

Two  of  these  wells,  I  am  informed,  give  a  gross  income  of  $19,000  per 
year,  from  which  sum  $7,000  has  to  be  deducted  for  working  expenses,  leav- 
ing net  profits,  excluding  accidents,  of  $1 2,000.  This  is  a  very  nice  dividend 
on  an  estimated  capital  of  $72,000,  at  which  sum  the  company's  plant  has 
been  valued. 

The  usefulness  of  bored  wells  to  this  Republic  can  not  be  calculated. 
Every  year  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  die  for  want  of  water.  Many  of  the 
cattle  estates  rely  upon  the  rainy  season  to  fill  the  creeks  and  the  low  places 
with  water  for  their  supply,  but  during  the  last  8  or  10  years  rains  have  not 
been  so  copious  as  in  former  times,  and  therefore  this  scarcity  of  water  and 
natural  consequences. 

Agriculturists  in  general,  and  coffee-planters  especially,  suffer  much  for 
water.  Only  very  few  coffee-planters  have  water  sufficient  to  wash  their  cof- 
fee, and  washed  coffee  brings  always  from  3  to  4  cents  more  in  the  market 
than  unwashed. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  January  q,  i8qi. 


OPENING  OF  THE  VERRUGAS  BRIDGE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DAUGHERTY,  OF  CALL  AO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  Sunday,  the  4th  instant,  the  famous 
Verrugas  bridge,  on  the  Oroya  Railroad,  about  80  miles  from  Lima,  was 
publicly  opened  to  traffic  in  the  presence  of  three  hundred  invited  guests  from 
Lima  and  Callao  and  other  parts  of  Peru.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  did 
not  appear  in  the  official  paper  until  this  morning,  and,  as  steamers  now 
leave  on  Tuesday  at  10  a.  m.,  instead  of  5  p.  m.  as  formerly,  I  am  unable 
to  send  you  a  translation.    I  will  forward,  however,  by  next  mail. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  reopening  of  traffic  on  this  road  will 
greatly  improve  trade  at  this  port.  There  are  large  accumulations  of  ore 
between  the  bridge  and  the  terminus,  and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
transportation  of  ores  alone  will  employ  the  rolling  stock  for  many  months. 

A  still  more  important  feature  of  the  reopening  of  traffic  is  the  fact  that 
the  accumulated  material  for  the  extension  of  the  road,  which  has  been  lying 
at  Callao  for  so  long  a  time,  will  now  be  hurried  forward  and  the  extension  be 
pushed  with  renewed  vigor. 

A.  J.  DAUGHERTY, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Callao,  January  6,  i8gi. 
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OUR  COMMERCIAL  POSSIBILITIES  WITH  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER.  OF  CADIZ. 

Every  day  I  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  United  States 
and  Spain  can  each  be  benefited  by  closer  commercial  relations,  and  I  believe 
that  everyone  acquainted  with  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  entertains  the  same  opinion. 

In  investigating  the  opportunities  for  trade  with  Spain,  importers  and 
exporters  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  country  is  the  fatherland  of  all  the 
Spanish  Americas,  and  that  the  business  preparations  necessary  to  strengthen 
commercial  relations  with  these  countries  of  the  New  World  can  be  just  as 
effectively  applied  here.  Language,  customs,  and,  in  some  instances,  distance 
are  the  same. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  on  the  resume  inclosed,  but  I  desire 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  other  reports,  viz,  that  the  United  States  should 
send  to  Spain  larger  amounts  of  breadstuff's  and  meats.  Under  proper  com- 
mercial regulations  this  can  be  easily  done,  and  that  is  not  all.  for  I  am  sure 
that  American  inventive  genius  can  find  in  Spain  a  market  free  from  serious 
competition  for  its  products.  The  wheat  imported  into  Spain  during  1889 
amounted  to  145,312,334  kilogrammes,  valued  at  26,156,220  pesetas.*  In 
1890  it  reached  161,387, 780  kilogrammes,  valued  at  29,049,853  pesetas.  The 
exports  for  the  same  periods  were  162,354  kilogrammes,  valued  at  29,223 
pesetas. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  for  1889  were  30,653,789  kilogrammes,  valued 
at  9,196,139  pesetas,  and  for  1890  the  amount  was  25,485,659  kilogrammes, 
valued  at  7,645,698  pesetas.  The  exports  for  the  same  periods  were  23,896,- 
168  kilogrammes,  valued  at  7,486,773  pesetas,  and  31,643,416  kilogrammes, 
valued  at  10,125,893  pesetas. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  in  the  2  years  cited  Spain 
bought  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the  value  of  72,047,910  pesetas  and  sold  to 
the  value  of  17,767,784  pesetas,  thus  leaving  a  net  balance  against  the  nation 
on  these  two  articles  amounting  to  54,280,162  pesetas. 

In  the  United  States  I  have  seen  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  (corn) 
wasting  in  fields  and  being  burned  for  fuel,  and  in  Spain  I  have  seen  small 
boys  in  great  danger  of  being  killed  or  crippled  as  they  darted  in  and  out 
among  carts  and  horses  picking  kernels  of  wheat,  corn,  and  peas  that  scat- 
tered one  by  one  from  the  sacks  with  which  the  carts  were  loaded. 

It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  two  countries  where  such  opposite  values 
are  placed  on  commodities,  that  in  the  one  life  is  risked  to  obtain  what  in 
the  other  is  wasted  or  burned,  might  be  mutually  benefited  by  closer  com- 
mercial relations. 

•1  pcscta=>i9.3  centt. 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and value  of  imports  into  Spain  during  the  years  iSSg  and  /8<?o, 

according  to  tariff  classification, 

li  peseta-  .9.3  cents.] 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

i8Sj 

18*9. 

iSOO. 

Ltass  1. — Clones,  time,  miner  ais ,  ftasnvare,  ana 

earthenxvart. 

Marble  and  jasper : 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Rough,  cut  in  pieces  kilogrammes... 

2.  llS.  471 

1,23:.276 
J  9            f  t 

210,461 

395, 315 

All  other  forms  do  

4   7?7  C'27 

4.050  8*1 

661.781 

5^4. 116 

Other  slouch  and  earths. ..*■......  do  

6o. 408.041 

&2.016. X04 

2, 718,362 

1.  711  .  225 

t .  115.  800 

I  .  440.  I  74 

33. 305,222 

36,004, 350 

370. 144 

2  7*3 . fill 

6.020, 150 

14  OU  704 

3  .  o<>)  .  1 60 

Petroleum  : 

Raw  ........... 4 ••••••••••«•••••»•••••*•*.••••*••  ■•■••■do. •  • ... 

1"!   -41.  184 

<;o  601  4^1 

13.  1 6  s . 0  5 1 

3.0*7.484 

2,567,10a 

787. '46 

667,446 

Other  mineral  oils : 

1  ,  1  OH  ,  C'1*J 

*,771,2" 

435,091 

l\  CT|  t  ICQ   tlHMMXt  MHIIIIH  •                                            OO  ...... 

*«9,ol5 

337. 73* 

56,943 

87,810 

*  r_                                                                                                                        ■  _ 

8°9.  M5 

».S9'.7*' 

«94,»94 

639,013 

161,213 

230,356 

4>,9>5 

59.893 

13.  «7« 

4.565 

963,411 

91,300 

(ilavsware  (common)  kilogrammes... 

4,038,80a 

4.«9.779 

1,308,640 

1»»68,934 

crystals  anu  nicir  iiuii.tiiMi.s  uo  

«»'47.»38 

».»33.3>* 

»,950,i34 

1,936,630 

Winr^iiiif  rvl-ivc                                                                                                    eJ  r\ 
«T  IIIU'JW            "      •  *••••  »•  •  iiiiiiMiiiHiiimiiiiiUV  

*,4*9.4»» 

»» '09,746 

',943.5*8 

'.687,797 

6a.3*> 

53.585 

33 1 ,  834 

*7*H7* 

Tia-i  i*  l#t       fit  dad       a*  •                                                                                                                           -J  . 

JjiIC  K3  ,  I  DCs  ,  CiC  •«  •  •  ..iiUw  , 

»*,  308, 437 

33. 011,700 

a. 35*. 834 

1  lies  ol  stone  anu  01  nne  cia>*  uo  

839.300 

859,378 

I,ai6,98s 

i.*45.953 

Porcelain  ■•■■•■••..•■■».••.•.•••»••••••.....•.»•.•..»»...•••.. ....do...... 

464.680 

4»9.9*7 

I  ,  l6l ,  70O 

'.°49.9'7 

••••••a. .......... 

■Ft*?                            r  1.4f  AT 

05, 312,055 

74.340.749 

Class  2.— Metals  ana  their  manufactures . 

Iron  : 

Cast  (ingots)  and  old  kilogrammes... 

37. 01^>.  448 

34, 324, 365 

1,955, 551 

3,403,  706 

7.  a  is. 020 

0,428.840 

7  *  1     .  ~  y 

1,085,254 

1,414,327 

Manufactured— 

4, 3X2, 6^6 

5.  547.235 

1,011, 030 

'              •  a1a*T 

Fine.  iiM.fimiiiiiiiimHHiiiiiwMMwt*M  •  •••«••  do 

I.317.075 

1,234,618 

816,468 

808,348 

37.270.020 

1*17* 

38,372,754 

4,091,853 

5. 74°.9'3 

Sheets— 

3i ST". 7*7 

1 .  78')  6P0 

675. 140 

752. 018 

Up  to  6  millimetres  thick, and  bars  do  

»9»  *V4. 34" 

in   700  711 

4.606.64I 

4. 710. 117 

In  large  pieces.,. •••••>••••••••••••••■  ••••••  i<lo  

1,965,13a 

7.497.875 

589,539 

9,249,36a 

AVirc  .a**** ••••••  ••••••  h  »m»M .........  do  .... . 

4, 172,374 

5,036,153 

',460,331 

',759. '54 

4,770,657 

4,481,867 

*.7'9.*74 

3.554.664 

3,»99.359 

3.958.747 

991,801 

1,937,919 

7.7*5»*35 

8,332,692 

6,180,188 

6.578.«54 

Tin  : 

4.538,459 

*.95*,7oo 

s.359.999 

1.535.404 

494,320 

583,435 

i.*35.55« 

•,456,087 

94,«3 

>45,463 

141,170 

•18, 194 

Copper  and  brass : 

260,569 

446,  *74 

334,i66 

914,861 

Sheets,  nails,  etc  ..■••«  do...... 

601,173 

1.546.624 

1,383,698 

3.550,335 

'47.378 

|  «76.9G5 

655. 55' 

633,798 

Copper,  bronze,  and  bras*  manufactures  do  

408.589 

385.85* 

>.634,356 

'.543,4o8 

34.  "6,77* 

42,406.436 
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Table  shewing  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Spain,  etc.— Continued. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

I OO9. 

1090. 

.  00-, 

1 009. 

I89O. 

Class  J.— Drug*  and  cktmici 

Pesetas. 

f  set  as. 

Palm,  cocoa,  and  other  solid  oil*  kilogrammes... 

10,834,328 

11,534, 851 

6,835,564 

7,366,956 

All  other  vegetable  oils  

 .  ......  do...... 

710,  KM 

1,935,834 

438,357 

1,101,500 

Roots  for  dyeing  and  tanning  barks... 

■  •••••••a...  *•■•*. dO.a...  • 

1.404.710 

2. 120. 417 

200 . oio 

424,08:1 

Oleaginous  seeds  

••••••••••••  ■•■■••do...... 

5. 174. W3i 

6,969, S65 

1,500,658 

3,031,261 

Other  vegetable  products..  

*...•  .....do  

3,029,721 

1,801,  199 

3,787, 151 

3,251,499 

Indigo  and  cochineal-  

»57,988 

333,153 

3,044,258 

3,621,405 

Extracts  for  dyeing  

•  •••••••••a*  aaa»».dO.  ».  .  .  • 

a, 349,85s 

3,438,957 

3,304,857 

a,  386, 162 

367,31a 

39a»774 

734.494 

785. 548 

I>eads  : 

 do  

1,804,448 

3,146, 544 

355,335 

1,609,908 

401.730 

458,599 

737.808 

687,794 

1  mi  tat  ions     ■••  «• 

•  •••••  ••«•<•  dOlM.lt 

983.943 

'77. 93° 

».555,487 

1 , 601 , 370 

Adds: 

t. 128.404 

».57i,88i 

135,408 

188,626 

IS  itnc*  ■...■«*»»......■  mhihwmm* 

 do  

60,376 

89,938 

31,395 

46,768 

371.170 

335,46a 

51.063 

39,965 

.hi  1  phur                             ......  »••••••*••••*.•■  *  ••*.•.  .do*. 

7.478,  TO-. 

/  a  *  /    *  W  

1a, 058, 755 

973,33a 

1,567,638 

Alkaloids  and  their  salts  

 do  

883 

1,010 

133,450 

151,500 

Alum._  «  

1,048,086 

1,013,477 

167,694 

163,156 

Carbonates,  alkaline.  

•  ••••••••••a  ••  ••  t.dO****.* 

l*|Ja|  "aw 

23.  OQ  •1.074 

4,390,341 

4,418,795 

Chloride  of  lime........  do  

3,481.458 

4,036,328 

905, 180 

1, 049,419 

Potassium,  soda,  etc  

•  •••••••••a  ..dO...»,. 

i .051.261 

1,534,953 

195,136 

153,495 

Salt  (com tnon )...... •*.... 

■(MHMWia  ... . .  .do •••••• 

659,467 

13.5" 

•3,049 

Glue  and  albumen  

•  ••■■•■■■•■■•a*  ■■•dOSa***a 

75»,748 

739,9»7 

753,748 

739.817 

•••••  ........do...... 

48,176 

58.776 

389,056 

353,656 

^  itrate  of  potash. ••■•••■•••••■•••■....».•.•■■■•■■■•■.■■•..... .do...... 

t   1 Art   in  a 

I . 307  487 

643.0*? 

710  ll8 

13.  080.  T7*> 

14. osS. 878 

3.394,933 

4,216, 763 

Pharmaceutical  products  

......,....*  smudOimai 

353.020 

333,289 

1,360,145 

1, 101,445 

Unclassified  chemical  products  

•  ■*...  «■••*•••■■.•  dO.**.a  a 

4    HI  IOO 
^#    i   » **** 

3.  s6o.  ^43 

4.131,100 

3.s6o.  "145 

 do  

3,044,  JT2 

3,275,827 

1,083,915 

i,3o6, 18b 

8. 414.600 

10,617, 536 

3,530,383 

3,185,261 

ParafEne,  stearine,  etc.,  in  bulk  

 do  

1 1 633,096* 

1,761,385 

a,  303,335 

3,377,87c 

* Jf i •  / 

 do  

2  TO  64IO 

3C3  6w> 

61 1 . -  7 1 

4l6.887 

 do  

I  Si . 802 

j  ■  ^ 
135. 117 

"  • ,  j  /  • 
1,315, 136 

1,080,936 

48,703,424 

49,5i8,48r 

Class  4. — Cotton  and  its  manufactures. 

. 000 . 0O2 

40.817,633 

89, 167,334 

OQ  , 772 , u71 

7 ' ft     w  / 

Thread : 

Up  to  3S******************* ••••••  ••••••  ••• 

208. 173 

 »  J  / 

458,417 

316,638 

*7  a 

••••  do...... 

04. I46 

50.366 

339, 51 1 

307,411 

Twist,  ol  three  or  more  threads..-  

■•*•••■•...•*•....  do. 

266, 075 

285,581 

1,866,775 

1,999,067 

Textures : 

Up  to  35  threads-  ....  

••■•.••••••a.. ....  do...  •■■ 

086.360 

y  »  

007.  WO 

Try  f  *  JT 

5, 111,970 

5, 175,003 

Above  a6  threads  

 .••••■••dO.irt.. 

14,026 

J"i  

37.840 

376,553 

3IO, I58 

Up  to  as  threads-  

 do  

554.637 

498,443 

4,166,608 

4.755.403 

Httaita i*a#  *i wiaaa*  1 

4,576 

1,909 

39.330 

11,188 

^)iaphanous-likc  rouslin. . ■■■•■•■•do. ..... 

87.7»5 

9»,799 

813.375 

857.640 

51.947 

46,379 

493.084 

380, 164 

Velvets  and  double  textures  

............... ...do...... 

7«.99« 

66,035 

654.689 

600.696 

•7.744 

ai.873 

364,020 

185.538 

31,165 

«4.564 

509,088 

350,194 

49.057 

3«,5io 

445.155 

395,68a 

Hosiery,  ctc«.a,«» ••>••*■••*••••••••••••.•••• 

6t,75o 

67.799 

437.366 

479.700 

Socks  And  undcru'cir. ...... 

»••••••«•••  a...  •••dO...... 

84.593 

76.737 

677.408 

626,014 

......••••••HM  MNM 

....... ..■•...■■■. 

...»  ••••••••a 

105.743,438 

86,333,396 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Spain,  etc. — Continued 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles 

n  n 

1889. 

1890. 

18S9. 

1890. 

Clan  <  —  Other  vegetable  fiber t  and  their  manufac- 



turet. 

Pest  fits 

*  esrias. 

3 1 ■ 1 7 . 7". 

A    (OJ  lift 

4#  5_vy .  4°° 

1 1 5 1 

70,287 

XX3, 0^8 

uo#  001 

9»°99>  534 

to  rt.C  ".C7 

,u.y7b. 757 

Hemp  or  flax  yarns  do  

3.557.7°/ 

1A    T22  *6o 

Jute  and  inamlU  grass  yarns  do  

4.287,633 

5.575.374 

3,215,728 

4.181,531 

Thread  textures  : 

l  1,1  iti  (in  \  \\  r(*Jl  tlS  ^  ClO..... 

20,710 

21,810 

83.88. 

90,627 

171  7<l6 

l6l   OA  1 

2    117  1121 

:i, 805 

9.7*5 

a75»  545 

187,362 

Prftct.^    -mil  1 4  Rs\  r  ■»  .4  An 

Cim^cu  aiiu  i«tuoiiu  uu  

86,703 

91,289 

^94,569 

940, 538 

«»«3> 

I,  179 

290,625 

*95.375 

Knit  textur«  do  

683 

295 

17,075 

7.387 

Tt;te  and  Snanish  sins**  textures  do  

261,642 

379,68.;) 

53*. oil 

5°3.937 

I  .  r*(    s c  ( I  u it  (1  liAiiijrtd                                 ..................  CIO  •••••  • 

178,058 

218,287 

9°3.,95 

1,123,519 

3».4"5,2io 

32,972,289 

Class  (). —  H'ool ,  hairs,  and  thtir  Manufactures. 

*3V  >  'V  J 

,9V.°44 

WJ.  °V3 

716  KKH 

Wool : 

\,  n wa&hcd..  •••••••••*••••••••••..  •••  .............  d  >  

1 30,  014 

340,000 

7  17  n(i 

3*3.953 

Sit  iin 

«»«7.  44° 

A--I1CU  ■•■••••«••  >•••••■••»•••••  UU  

,»355t4"7 

,»4,6,472 

u,  o^wj ,  .  4  . 

6, 799,066 

v^oiudcu  or  urucu  ao  

t^*i  029 

39,.°5I 

».595.3V° 

9   tl.  nic 

a,  lI4.9'5 

Yarn  : 

 ••.••■••>•«■■••••••>  i  ......uu  

c  im 
5.  «■> 

344 

n  .86 
34. 4°° 

7  777 
2,322 

C-5CHn  .  tH(MltiNIMilM«ll)(ll«MIMMM  HMMMMIMIldO  

7°. 94* 

5'.697 

75°. • 74 

504,040 

M-'J  CU.«  UU  

5*. 957 

71  Knit 

31,000 

504, 510 

7C7  ft .n 
357. °4° 

4»*»33l 

45',997 

1,648,182 

I,  762, 788 

F*el  ts , .........                  •••••••>•«••••*•••••••>••••••••>••••••>•  do.....  ■ 

196,580 

2D4, 560 

7»o.53» 

749. °»9 

Kla n kets . aM. ...*••*•■■■■•.. •••• ....... ....... ............ .*.....•  .  do . . . . 

9.449 

5.44t> 

_  r  m 

76,99a 

43.9*8 

ICnit  textures. .»•••••••••••.••••••••••••••••«••••••»•••••••••••  .do. 

321,005 

*33.537 

5.4«3.aj»8 

4,oo.,3&o 

Woolen  cloth : 

I  urc  hdiiii •••.*•••«•••••••••••••  •••••••  .do.. 

353.83" 

280,940 

6,827,924 

5.439.024) 

Mixed  with  cotton. .••••••.•••.••«*•*••••••••••••••••••. do..... 

140. 8s4 

103.353 

». 584,*oo 

1,166.663 

Other  textures  : 

625,635 

458,543 

«o,569.399 

7,811,896 

Mixed  with  cotton. •••••••*••.•••••«.•••.••.•**•.••#. ...do.  

S3°.«4S 

503.834 

5,437.««> 

5.»5«.388 

T  , 

A  vlMI •■ • ......... •.........•••..•..*.* ...•......***••.••..•••*•••••• 

.................a 

. . • • ■ ■*■■■. 

43, 445.23^ 

37.499.*73 

Class  f.—Silk  and  its  manufacture*. 

•duk : 

.K  aw  kilogra  ro  mcs . . . 

.  t  1     ft  1  R 
113,010 

4,DJ2, 7*° 

t     z  AC  0"O 

1  WISICU.  •••ii.mi  •  •••  Uw  

-.4'3 

104,000 

'45. 3°° 

Floss  silk  : 

v>om IK.Q .  >•••*•■••••••••••••  «t ••••••••••••••*••••••••••••««•  uo  

1,202 

I  118 

1,110 

7.  n  in 

1  hread,  untwisted......  ...........••••*•••..... do. ..... 

•°>  5°5 

340  080 

.71  91a 
431 , una 

i  wisted.. ..*•••*••••*       •>•••••>  •.*••••••••>•>•••  t  do.  

26, 141 

■8,578 

1,071,781 

1,171,69s 

60,730 

35.4M 

6,311,990 

4,787.430 

IMushc*  etc    of  pure  silk                                  do  .. 

2,656 

1,666 

402,159 

258,281 

I6,l68 

1 1 , 249 

863,  109 

599,724 

»4.97» 

10,391 

',045.284 

1,432,080 

Kmt  silk  do  

3.7~ 

3,001 

209, 53* 

^17.01^3 

Velvet  and  plushes  mixed  with  cotton.  do  

28,488 

13, 060 

".569,672 

1,269,425 

Other  textures  of  silk  : 

138.789 

99.794 

4.3*7.4(0 

9,640,340 

13,168 

6*3.77* 

378.495 

»*. 745, 709 

17,898,521 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Spain,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Class  8. -Taper  and  its  manufactures. 

Printing  paper  kilogrammes 

Lithographing  and  engraving  >-.do... 

Ruled  paper  (handmade)   •  •■••■•■■•••■•■•••a  i.u.UU 

Books  : 

Printed  in  Spanish  do.. 

Printed  in  foreign  languages,  do- 
Maps,  engraving,  and  design*  do.. 

Paper  stamped  With  gold, etc  do.. 

Other  classes  ....do . , 

Crown   do.. 

Unclassified  do.. 


Total  

Class  0.— 


its  manufactures. 


Staves. 


Deals,  plank,  and  heavy  metres. 

F*uiCm«  •••••••••••• ......  kilogrsk  mfnes . 

Hoard  do.... 

Casks,  fini-hed  or  unfinished  do.... 


do.... 

Fine  ..  ..   do.... 

Gilded  objects   do.... 

Spanish  grass,  sea  grass.etc   .........  .do.... 

Paste  for  manufacturing  paper  do.... 


Totals.., 

Class  10.— Animals  and  their  protlucts. 

..number. 


Other  horses   do.... 

Mules.  do.... 

A  sses.H.  •»■•.. .do.... 

C_atile........ ...........  .............  •••»••«•■•••*•••,••••■•■••■■•.  do . . . . 

Swine  


Quantity. 


1889. 


3.078.  4" 

853. 3«9 
398, ,68 

m.854 
164,740 
85,06a 
33.2>8 
*49.'37 
'.529.534 
a*5,o85 


«5,8S3 

566,300 
".340,065 

'79.92s 

'.289,235 

a, 368, 431 

783.'37 
161,030 
11,419,633 


.  Sheep 
Hides., 

Patent  leather, 
Other  leather  (tanned) 
HelLs  for  machinery... 


....... «.....•.•.■••■.•••...••• ............  ... 


.do. 
do. 


\  crtilizcrs  1 

Total  _ 


mm  kilogrammes. 

.do.... 
...do.... 

»»»«  i««*M«Mm  m  MIMiOPmH 

*••*•••  ••••••.••*.*•••  •«•••••■•*. .do.... 

••••••••••■a*.*.....*...*.*   .do.... 





Class  it.— Machinery,  carriages,  and  vessels. 
Mtchinery : 

Agricul  tural  kilogrammes. 

Motory . .....  •,.••.••«■•,■•»«••••..••••••,.....,.....,.  do .... 

Copper  ._  M  do .... 

Other  mateaaL  do.... 


berlinas  or  coaches  number., 

berlinas  do  

a  or  4  wheels  (other  styles)  do  

Railway  carriages  kilogrammes. 

»y  carriages  do...., 


756,342 

6,7°9.9'7 
339,507 

'8,925.855 


|9 

74 

99.438 
1,608,896 


1890. 


'.525,817 
743. '9' 
284,448 

110,139 
>°4,4°4 

65,895 
53.785 
309,896 

«. 733.956 
*4 «.595 


«4.899 

579.770 
3.  «37,84S 

'5°, 759 
1,229,;]  39 

2,315.432 
798,  »47 
163,318 
6,074, 360 
6,495,396 


Value. 


1889. 


Pesetas. 
2,000,967 
1,152,048 
596.536 

4 ' ', 561 


2,126, 550 
166,090 
498,274 
963.606 
675.a55 

9,085,107 


15,060,350 
30,013,900 

772,221 
IOO, 758 

54>.478 

4,736,842 
1,762.058 
901,762 
9,057,333 


',977 
8,243 
480 
17,283 
8,083 
66,450 
7,8°7,563 
88,303 
187,553 
67, 996 
'4.145,755 
46,800,925 


55.946,701 


207,000 
3,286,900 
4,158,400 
43.o8o 
3,243,800 
3.5'7,3°o 
652, 104 
13,731,675 

2. '9>.338 
1,916,900 

485.395 
7,668,415 

9,'45.553 


1890. 


Pesetas. 

99«.78i 
1,003,303 
568.896 

368,966 
493,219 
'.647,375 

"68.92S 
605,799 
x> 092. 392 
734.785 

7.765.439 


'4, '54. 379 

30,727.810 
*.035.490 
84,4*5 
5 '6, 528 

4,430,864 
'  «» 795, 830 
908,981 
071,882 

'.039,203 


55.665,452 


48,247,790 


908,997 
9, 30V  37 

««3. 747 
2'. 764, »59 

1:: 
64 

1,013  43« 
5,826,072 


63o,6i8 
8,051, 910 
883, 602 
24,035,836 

48,000 
89,600 
9*.5oo 
107.393 
So,,,  448 


204,  300 

'.334.475 
3,297,200 
28,800 
3,456,600 
808,300 
797.400 
ia, 882, 479 
'.589,504 
'.8  5.530 
611,964 
'0.609,316 
11,722,731 


49.218, 599 


818,097 
11,168,024 

822,926 
97.640,48a 

72,000 
56,000 
80,000 
«,004,S05 
a.9'3,03* 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Spain,  etc.— Continued- 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1S89. 

1890. 

1889. 

Clots  11  —Machinery,  carriages,  and  vessels—  Cont'd. 
C-arts  ..... .kilogrammes ... 

Wooden— 

Up  to  50  tons  ••••••••  number... 

Do..  •.•••••••••*••••••••••••••  •  •  tons . . . 

From  5'  to  300  tons. .........................number,.. 

Do.  ■•••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••  ■••••■tons... 

Do.  tag  mmmmmmmmmmmnnmnhmm  •••  tOOS ... 

Iron  2nd  steel.  •••••••••••••••••••.number... 

Do..-  MM. 

Total  

«» 953, 773 
3* 

453, >83 
3 

1,140,640 
a 

1, 123,030 

38 

28,761,150 

«.74,.f9° 
34 

na,38i 
2 

161,125 
5 

3,573,133 
33 

17,677,121 

Pesetas. 
781,109 

}  »7.465 
|  395,654 
|  390,830 
}  9. 347, 373 

Pesetas. 
696,676 

39,129 
4«.764 
935.894 
5.745.064 

HMIHMM  ••••••• 

•••••■•••••••••■a* 

45,636,338 

53,103,597 

Class  12.— Grain  and  food. 

Fowls  and  small  game  kilogrammes... 

Salt  and  smoked  meat  •■do  

Purlc  and  lard. »•••••■•••.•••  ■•■•■••••••••••••»••••  . . . .  .do... .. . 

Other  kind*  of  meat.-  do  

Initter.  •••«•••••■•••■■•■••••  ••••«•  •■•••»••••••••••.•■•••••»»■■•■ . . .  do  

FUh: 

',509,948 
200,8,7 
6,383,829 
3°. 777 

3*3. 400 

43.548.185 
3,100,236 
171,386 
5.945  .  348 

',834, 77a 
396,203 
9.356,051 

23.347 
»77.6?o 

47.395.o53 
4,189.865 
81,910 
2,4^6.161 

5,019, 896 
"6,473 
7.34«,403 

«9,337 
832,880 

37,435,356 
682,048 
94,206 
1,664,697 

3.669,544 
17*. 797 
»o,  759.459 
22, 180 

*.«7,379 

29,858,883 
9»».77o 
4S.050 
698,926 

S  m*    etl  •••■•■••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••■••••do. ....  • 

Rice  (clear*)  •••  *••  •••■••■•  ••••  do  

Wheat: 

From  France. . .  .....■•••••••*•••••••«••••••••••■•••  ••••••do  

»,°93.437 
4,141,639 
S7, 306, 313 
35,175,808 
•7.595. '47 

t.049.557 
16,398,014 

IO7,  51X^117 
■I,  573,209 

196,818 

745.494 
«5.7'5.  '36 
6,33«,645 
3.  ,67.  «'7 

188,920 

•.95».643 
19,352,001 

3,883,008 

2. 674 ,2Sl 

From  other  countries. do  

Wheat  flour : 

Front  Germany                                        . .    1 1  o...... 

From  A  ust  ri»*.  •••••••••••••••••■••■■■•••  •••••■.*•••• ......  (do...... 

«4S.3".334 

161,387,780 

36, 156,330 

39.049.853 

363,935 
3»7.«39 
«, 073.431 
38,349,290 
651,004 

74.344 
117,020 
317,61a 
34,353,331 
733.462 

78,881 

95,»4» 
332 , 026 

8,504,790 
«95.3oo 

•3.373 

35,106 
95,384 

7,275,996 

W  9      »  *"  WW 

317,039 

trom  i  mnce  •  •  do  

From  other  countries  do  

All  other  cereals : 

From  France ..... ....  ••••••••••■•*■••...■•  •••••■•••■•••..do  

From  INI orocco.  ••••«  do  

From  Rouniau ta  •••••••••••••••■•••••••••....do  

30,653,798 

35.485,659 

9. «96, 139 

7.645,698 

3.574,343 
9,849,181 
5,028,934 
4,865,260 
5.443,i6i 

3S. 985.038 

«5. 400,394 
13,024,454 

7,039,883 
34,810,634 

3,081,393 
64,351,549 

438,910 
1,181,901 
603. 47' 
583.831 

653.059 
3,"8.30S 

1,848,047 

1,443,934 
844.786 
3,977,376 

3*9.755 
7,733,136 

From  other  countries  •••...•  do.  

Tnral  Ae\ 
M.  UUt.1  •  •  ■    .UUmioi 

Flour  of  above  cereals . . .... ..............  ■•••••••••••••••.. .do...... 

Dried  vegc tables.... •••••••  ••■■•■•■••■•■■■<  do ..... . 

Sugar: 

From  Cuba  ••••■••••••■••••■■•■■•••«.••■••.»■••»••••.. do...... 

From  Porto  Rico. ..*•••■••••••••••••••#•••••••••. ■•■••••do.. ••». 

From  Philippine  IiLuids  do  

54.744#«0» 

126,708,907 

6.569,377 

15,204,984 

'03,335 
34,670,477 

9*,834 
39.  334,fc»7 

•3.764 
8,320,914 

*».»73) 

9,437,958 

33.436,603 
12,606,090 
5.840.790 

51,968,260 
30,133,319 
3.373,3«9 

33.033,793 
8.194.0S8 

3.796,514 

33.779.369 
13.085.943 

•,•37,657 
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Table  showing  /A-  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Spain,  etc. — Continued. 


Articlet. 


Clots  ti, 


.kilogr 


.do. 


Caracas  cocoa : 

From  Veneruela.. 


TouL 


 do  

.do  •••••• 

 do... 


From    Lu  t  '«l  .  .  .  ....a.   .....................  ......  (iO  .  .  . 

From  Porto  Rico  m  mm   do... 

From  Philippine  Islands  do... 

From  Ecuador..   do  

From  other  countries.  do... 


Total.  


.do. 


_ofTec '. 

From  Cuba.... 
From  Porto  Rico.. 
From  Philippine  Islands  


 do 

 do.. 

 do., 


..do. 
..do. 


Tea_. 


.  H.HI.1MIIHHM  » 


do. 
.do. 


Spirits : 

From  Cuba  

From  Porto  Rico  


............................ 


From  Germany 
From 


.hectolitres. 

 do.... 

.do.... 

..do  ■  a. 

do. 


Champagne. 
Other  kinds.. 
Preserved  foods  . 


Soup  paste, etc.. 


.*■•■■  ••■•do... ... 

................... a. a. .. dO ....  ■  ■ 

mm  m  kilogrammes... 

aa. a. Ma adO....  ,. 
.a  dO  

.........do  


■  MM...  aaaaa.  a. 


Total  grain  and  food  „  

Cta  j  1  /J. — Sundritt. 


Ornaments 


,etc. 


.do. 
.do. 


,  all  kinds......... 


 M.  M  ■MMM.QO  


Quantity. 


1889. 


"9.799 
575,666 


54. 589.«47 

1,311,138 
13,803 


I.M4.94I 


1,070,407 
75.  "6 
7.97a 
3,603,688 

469,707 


5,336,900 


163,339 
■.543.838 
•.939.637 
45,554 
30,076 

64,«55 


4,785,479 


»6',339 
88,344 

5«5.793 
88.JU 


a5.363 
60 
3 

«3».9*5 
4.465 
84.168 
19,384 


365.  *67 


3,066 
31,800 

»7».'47 
»54.388 

3,163,331 

1,303,368 


HIIIUHMI  « 


".953 
104,650 

«4.743 
3'0.483 
»7«.563 


1890. 


75.77* 
776.091 


76,335,667 


1,335,016 
186,784 


i,5»i,8oo 


1,519,899 
97,448 
79' 

a.5»4.577 
».573.«76 


5.7«5,8o« 


100, 133 
3.496.45a 
«.78i,77» 


3,387 
'45,048 


5.5a5.68o 


308,910 
"5,»'3 
473.377 
91,134 


45,»99 
1,318 


360,010 
7.536 
»74.564 
•3.357 


603,084 


3,135 
'4.953 
149.605 
•5'. 7°4 
■•19**7*4] 
»,33«.«75 


8.356 
139,311 
13,487 
•71,058 
»9'»945 


1889. 


Ptttta*. 

90.859 
403,966 


35,5'8,ai9 


■.543,390 

38,986 


»> 57a, 376 

•.980,353 
138.983 
•4.748 

7, '07,376 
939.4M 


10,380,774 


33a. 590 
5. '14,847 
3.976,335 
95,663 
63,160 
'34.  7-U 


9,817,319 


1,097.634 
97, '78 
938,437 
198,353 


887,668 
a,  107 
103 

9. '77.oi7 
178,580 

3,366,708 
77«.36o 


•4,483.547 


1,047,980 
3. '69. 947 
856, '35 
763,  >64 
1,581, iti 

a. 404. 736 

'78.388.398 


1890. 


rtstta*. 
53.045 

543.  a64 


49. 589,877 


*. 78', 534 
39a. 346 


3. '74.78o 

3.011,804 
180,379 

'.465 

5,633,370 
3.«46,35a 


*»,973.'70 


aos.sso 
7,167,736 
3.653,631 

4.793 
304,601 


»«.335,ooi 


877,43a 

•37,734 
853,079 
305,039 


•,585,465 
46,130 

14,400.400 
301.440 

6,983,560 
534. '8o 


a3.850.a7S 


597,650 
•,569. 7SO 

368,575 
».55',4«5 
•,6»9,378 


319,400,419 


417,800 
•,088,165 
3".«7S 

1,151,670 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  into  Spain,  etc.— Continued. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1889. 

,890. 

1889. 

1890. 

Class  13.— Sundries — Continued. 

riss^mcuicnci  . 

3.588 
43.34© 

70,837 
131, 188 

3.»84 
39,669 

65.995 
97,587 

Pesetas. 
179,400 
433.400 
566,696 

1,886,669 

Pesetas. 
164,300 
396,690 
527,960 
1,400,749 

^» 1  u]          -  »•■  ......do... 

Other  classes.. .........  ..••*.....•..  ......  •«*.....••••.. .do...... 

8.783.9S3 

7.7M.699 

RfesUMfe. 


.............. 


I  (minerals,  glassware,  stone,  etc.). 

Claw  2  (metal*  and  manufactures)....  

Class  3  (drugs,  medicines,  etc.)  

4  (colton  and  manufacture-) 

5  (vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures)-. 

6  (wool  and  manufactures) 

7  (silk  and  manufactures)  

8  (paper  and  manufactures)..  

9  (wood  and  manufactures) 

10  (animals  and  their  products)..., 

II  (machinery,  vessels,  etc.)  •••••••••••a 

12  (cereals  and  breadstuff*)... 

13  (sundaes)-.. 


•  ••••••  ■  -  • 


............................ 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Cass 
Class 
Class 


■■ . ■■■>•>>••••■•■■ 


•«*.■• ............................. 


Class 
Class 


Total. 


IM9. 

1890. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

6S,3".<>55 

74,348,749 

34,196,779 

42,406,436 

48,709,434 

49,518,480 

105, 74»,438 

86, 3^3. 996 

3*.405,»»o 

32,972,389 

43. 445. 936 

37.499.973 

99,745,709 

>7.898,59i 

9,085,107 

7,7*5.439 

55,946,701 

55,665,459 

48,947,790 

49,218,599 

45.696,328 

59.103.597 

«78,389,398 

»'9.40o.4"9 

8.783.953 

7.7«4.699 

698, 559, •»» 

733,835,343 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value 


of  exports  from  Spain  during  the  years  1889  and  1890, 
according  to  tariff  classification. 


Class  t.—Mintrals,  ceramic,  etc 

Coal-  

Tar,  pitch,  etc 


M4IIMMW 


kilogrammes... 


^lol  argentiferous  ...••••.•■■....».«...••»... do. 

Argentiferous  -  do.. 

Other  minerals  of  lead  do. 

 ..do. 


lende 


16,633 
9,346,000 

628,381 
9,8o8,239 
3,209,834 
19,894,908 

93,9I3,45«> 
8,530,064 

•54.4«o 

769,249,834 
•8,775,990 
5,051,613,353 
131,928,106 
8,187,481 

950,597 


16,771 
9,600,809 

882,101 
9.848,97s 
•,»»3,96S 
17,263,510 
39,761,960 
20,000 

596,885 

680,377,599 
94.3»3.890 
5,648,810,770 
163,89s, 4S3 
5,570,240 


Value. 


Pttttas. 

415.897 
291,984 

163.379 
5,396,440 
508,260 
996.582 
766,044 
85,201 

76,393 
98,965.494 
1,088,967 

55.567,748 
1,219,281 

409,374 


745.336  I  985,160 


Pesetas. 

83.85S 
3'8,993 

"99.346 
5,318,648 
511,512 
397.  >6> 
989.843 


•79,<*5 
■5,855.547 
1,410.305 
62,. 36.916 
1,638,950 
378,513 
923,609 


1 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  from  Spain,  etc. — Continued. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

1889. 

189a 

1889. 

l800. 

Clmtt  1.— Mineral*,  ceramic,  etc.— Continued. 

Tiles: 

Peseta*. 

Fesetat. 

Painted  with  colors.  

...kilogrammes... 

301,185 

335,381 

•35,534 

•46,377 

Common  ■■•■■•»•..■■««•••*•••»••••»••, 

1 1 1  miH  wmidft>iiHi 

110. 106 

III.7M 

OS.  is6 

tji  a*** 

80. too 

 do  

'4. 785 

»5,9'9 

•4.785 

35.9»9 

Total  •*•••••••••**••»••.* 

«••••••••••••••••  

••••••■••■•...•••.... 

95.001,759 

99,836,353 

Gat*  2.-  Metals  and  their  m 

fl  ft  U/  ii<,  l  U  tw ■ . 

• 

Gold: 

Ran*  and  coin. *■•••«*. 

>••••••■•■•••*•■••■•■•■•• 

.***•*. .....*••.*..•. 

■•••■ ■■••••■ ••••••■•• 

I36.O9O 

»73.43o 

Jewels  and  table  service  

.................... * 

•  •••••••••••*•>■■•*••■ 

36,000 

53,5oo 

Silver: 

Bars  and  coin  ••••••■•■•••••••• 

MINNH  WNHmffMII 

...a*. ••••••».«.»..., 

■■••■■ •••■•■ ••■•••>.. 

13,  106,048 

4,663,474 

Jewels  and  tabic  service........ 

134,736 

37,888 

....kilogrammes... 

33,980 

6.  SOT 

344,700 

98,895 

Iron  (ingots)—  ■  ■■•■• 

•  do  

65,470,690 

67,446, 17Q 

5,337,656 

5,395,710 

^Vrought  iron  And  steel  bars  ••••..*.. do...... 

M7.380 

490,441 

51,S84 

171,653 

Railway  rails  (old).  ••••••••■ 

•...••••••■■•••do...... 

14,313,9^0 

8,l6o,  187 

994,977 

571.311 

Iron  goods.  •  

Copper: 

••..••..•■.■■•■do...... 

3,640,168 

l,38l,978 

1,991,093 

705,088 

Shell.  «*••••••••••  nnmimihmhmiim 

.do. .... . 

34,8ll,77t 

38,934.380 

37.849.417 

3'. 683, 395 

Black  and  old  •«»«•••••••* 

IMMMM  ••••••d0..... 

3,557. 307 

i'3.P95 

3.835.961 

•85.843 

Bars  

 .do  

3,671 

5,779 

5.475 

11,846 

 do  

44, 063 

53,304 

116,767 

•38, 130 

16,715 

43,445 

38,444 

97.634 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze  manufai 

300, at  7 

67.54* 

1,001.085 

337.630 

«,974,5«a 

089, 107 

11,057,368 

5,538,999 

Pig  lead : 

Argentiferous  

■••■■■•••  •■•■•.  do... .. . 

71,943,987 

81,330,604 

36,618,90^ 

30.055,333 

Poor  in  stiver.....*.*.****. ■••••••*..• 

Lead: 

■•••■•■■•••■■•.do... , . . 

65,013,813 

59. 094. 405 

31,454,328 

•9,501,154 

19. 77* 

13.500 

8.899 

5.974 

v/incr  OI1JCCI*. .  

•»••■••■•••■.*  .do  • 

734,9«9 

3*3,544 

37S. 469 

133,567 

Zinc  bars  and  sheets  ,  

••■■••...  •••*..  do... .. . 

a.494.4»o 

3,010,334 

». 37i.93> 

1,105,678 

Mi  other  metals  and  their  alloys  . 

78,733 

30t,3«9 

336,166 

903,957 

*I  otal  ••••••••■•••••••■•••••••• 

101,007,  »OI 

Gat*  3.—Drmg*  and  chemical /rodnctt. 

Oil: 

1,857 

1,763 

5, 757 

5, 463 

•»  •  do...... 

183,458 

165,434 

155,639 

140,610 

594 

6,36s 

336 

3,418 

Barks  for  tanning  •.*••.••••..•••••••. 

■••■■■••■•■■•..do. . .... 

3.084.367 

3.  70^,061 

416,853 

S40, 702 

 *  do  

738,436 

387,992 

330,8l6 

Licorice : 

RoOt.  NWHHHIMi*NWfH  wiiimmi 

». 743.606 

",765.731 

833,083 

839,718 

466, 388 

688, 783 

652,803 

964.»95 

Vegetable  products  (unclassified)... 

1,179.343 

5«5»975 

1,397,276 

567.573 

SuJphlir  »W«WmHWWHIHMHM»M< 

•••••••  do  

56,343 

143.968 

7,336 

18,716 

Tartar  and  lees  of  wine  

••••••■•  ..do  

333,601,634 

358,040,064 

4,854,026 

3,870,600 

(.ream  of  tartar.,...,,  •••••••••••■■■• 

 do 

365,888 

617.738 

95i,3o8 

l,6o6, 1 19 

Soap,  con.mof)M,....  . 

•«•«•••••■  do  

6,564.745 

7.89S,3»4 

3.938,846 

4,737,»8 

I.074.3J6 

1,340, 100 

1,773,654 

3,046,165 

54,844 

51,313 

438.753 

406,714 

l*ees  of  win€  .Mt..t  .•*«*••••.•■ 

•••••••■■•••■..do  

4.603,433 

5,066,086 

9.667.306 

10,638,781 

■*  ••••*•••••••••••••••.. 

••••■•••••••••••••.a. 

•.•*••.•■«•«■•....... 

35,370,046 

36,595.967 

No.  126  9. 
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Table  shelving  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  from  Spain,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889 

189O. 

Class  4  —  Cotton  manufu  tures. 

Cotton  textures : 

White  mm  kilogrammes... 

Dyed  and  stamped-  do  

xvnit  goods.  •■...■•..••■■••■•••••■■■•■■•■**•■•• ......  do. .... . 

Total  ...a...........  •••••••«•••••••■••■•• 

Ctass    —  I  egctable  fbers  anil their  manufactu res . 

3.719.301 

9*3*6*9 
565. 5«6 

3,587,333 

'»'5«,547 
759.48i 

Pesetas. 

•3.506,005 
6,465.781 
3.393.006 

Pesetas. 

13,036,16s 
8.060, 829 
4,556.88« 

HIMMMMIIilMNH 

•  ••••••••••a  tlritisst 

33.454.88a 

'5.0S3.87S 

'3.696 

626,303 

>43.<>9S 
3,003 

*>.»3* 
5.384 

37,314 
570,966 
119,086 
'.73° 
'8.344 
3.888 

58,056 

7*>.«33 
858,570 
20,030 

44.749 
1,184,480 

66,673 
656,611 
7«4,5«6 

27,360 

'7,5'7 

855.360 

Other  vegetable  fiiier  textures  do  

3,886,018 

9.348.037 

Class  b.  —  lr'aol  and  its  manufactures. 

Wool: 

Un  washed  kilogrammes... 

8.509,338 
36,75J 
7.667 
3.9«S 

&9.«55 
6.5S8 

«3»,69i 
16,303 

S.»57.>7' 

48,  323 

»J.4»3 
4.080 

«8,.87 
8,116 

84,896 
38,481 

IS»3,*,790 
153, 5«» 
61,336 

63,440 

1,873,355 
8S.644 

1,934.031 
163.030 

9,103,908 

200, 122 
108,304 
65,280 

',8s«.9'7 
'05,443 

1,330,993 
384.810 

Woolen  cloth : 

Other  textures  of  wool  : 

P  U  rC  ••••••■•••••••III|il>IMI>l>IIMHMI|»ll>lt>ll<>  •  1  \  1  '  .  ,  .  |  .  . 

Mixed  with  cotton  do  

1  OlAl                                   •  •  •  *HMMM Mf  ■  iilHIIHI »IMM 

Class  7— Silk  and  its  manufactures. 

Silk: 

In  cocoons-  kilogrammes... 

••••••••*  •>••••■■■>■ 

19,639,037 

13,040, 7S6 

»3.655 

49. 8 7° 

359 

9.973 
».°59 
9 
64 

58,399 
58,486 

34.997 
466 

8,015 
886 

•87 
16 

307. 5»5 
613,823 
', 393. 760 
90,463 

947.435 
'53.555 
».3°5 
64,000 

757,887 
643.346 
1,679,656 
s6,s6« 

76f, 4'S 
"8,470 
'7.«>5 
16,000 

Textures: 

PLftin  •,••••••••••>•■».•••••*•  •MMi«i»«Midol.. . . . 

V  civet.                                    itoitiu  .do, .... . 

4,S°«,8tS 

4.°4".' 61 

Class  S.—Pa/er  and  its  manufactures. 

"3.44S 
873. 3°5 
88,585 

1,198,646 

73°. 57' 
68.76s 

1 ,046,67! 

763,871 
37. °3* 

l,3fw>,  373 

76»,575 
63,633 

'.046,994 

'04,9»7 
1.484,619 

133,878 
3.595.938 
3,191,716 

'.7i9."5 
73»,''75 

640,290 
1,618,8X1 

5S.54« 
3.841.119 
3,287, 7-  $ 

1,565,800 
73',f9S 

Books  and  music  paper  do  

Kngru  vin  g.  do  

P 3 1- L-  i  PI  l.  MMff  Ar. 

Class  Q.— Lumber  and  other  articles. 

Lumber................MM, ■••••....kilograrnnies,., 

Cork: 

In  small  pieces— .mm*.  m.  ..do  

9,961,918  10,751,358 

*4.5»',3'« 

3,015.003 
to,  183 

33.4*9.616 

2,369,8^-6 
11,701 

1,960.989 
«.447.*>« 

l<Jl  ,f  L> 

*,  667, 569 

1,137,516 
117,01* 
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Table  sha 

ving  the  quantity  and  valu 

e  of  exports  j 

'rom  S/ain,  e 

tc— Contin 

ucd. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Article*. 

1889. 

if 

1889. 

.890. 

Clan  q— Lumber  and  other  articles— Continued. 

Cork — Continued. 

Petetat. 

Pesetas. 

For  bottles  

wimim  kilogrammes . . . 

».4«6,459 

i.579.*>3 

'9, 830.4*6 

33,108,843 

In  other  forms.. 

 do  

3,914,830 

226,269 

437,333 

....  do  

43.793,537 

49,338.956 

7,882,655 

8,881,013 

••••••••••••••••■•■••••a**  ••••••■■•do  

«, 487.580 

538,132 

416,533 

•50,674 

Rags  for  paper  mam 

•16,635 

91,633 

40,822 

7, 571 

31 ,900, 704 

35,5»7,4i7 

Clast  IQ.—Animali  and  animal  product! 

•,6.5 

3,ioo 

«, '76,750 

«. 395,ooo 

Mules  „. 

.................                    ^  ■  ... . 

».836 

1,477 

836, 300 

664,650 

 do  

1 .  1QI 

506 

83, 370 

S3. 134 

46,078 

18,343,400 

16,  137,  IOO 

H.667 

13,836 

403,956 

1  S4.0  13 

 do  

«.684 

»,'97 

3O,308 

37,564 

Skins: 

a.  838 

7,666 

383,800 

776,600 

Sheep.  •■•••••••■••• 

1,351,834 

1 , 520, 374 

",433.^84 

a. 736, 493 

Ooftt  NSsJMMSSMHMMNiiHNMMiMMNN  .    ....    A  \<  1  . 

614.178 

7O0.547 

a. 303, 167 

3,627,051 

Other-  „  

550.496 

638, 8t6 

880,793 

1,006,105 

Tanned  hide* : 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••.do  

47,  lOtt 

434, 5'a 

507,4*9 

".509 

•3.3'7 

87,563 

91.310 

Calf  hide*  (dressed)  do  

8t.  431 

J  *  •■  J 

63,880 



167.6s* 

702  680 

•  i '  •  *••••■••••••••••••■ ......  do  

270,798 

338, 300 

1,634,788 

1 .  QTO.  110 

••••••••••■••■•■•••••••••a  ■■  •  ••■■••do  

004. 8« 

1,066. 1 ss 

IS. 017. 160 

»7.058(480 

TouJ  



45,076,«<M 

45.873,363 

a  a  is 

l/.— Machinery. 

O  M 

84I.3I6 

842.077 

«, 068, 344 

1.069.437 

Clot*  li. 

— Grain  and  /cod. 

8?.  sso 

17S. IOO 

358, |86 

r  rcsh  meat ......  •••••• 

*•••••.....■.•...  .do  

5  #04*1 

J9  » 

3,534 

5,046 

Ham*  and  salt  meat 

131,050 

1    4  .  '  '  S 

309,680 

247, 458 

70,  764 

60,385 

1 34. 1^6 

Kutter  m  

•  •••••■••••••••••••••••••••••a  do  

80S  871 

fill   c  aft 
OII»>3° 

Fish: 

t  res h    .  •••••••••••«*••»■••••••••••■••••••••••••■  ■  do... . * . 

1,662,8?0 

17S. S14 

4  1  c    -  , 

Lobster  and  all  s 

rwllfi-'h  do  

200  OA 8 

11A  (121 

J'4.9'3 

.  k ^  nQfi 
300 , 900 

4, 55s, 783 

6,000, 1 56 

3   l86  7SI 

Ail  other  (smoked)  do  

01 7. 4^6 

1  .  A  10. 72U 

871  s8i 

R  ice .  •  •  •  ••••*•••  ••••••■••• 

Mmmhnnmmhimn  -do  

1    SIO  ~i 

6S1  718 

3,5°9«398 

•  •••••••••••■••■«  III  tM  dO  

554.870 

!S4.o8i 

77.681 

■»  . 

017.480 

647,88$ 

I46.  707 
•tv» /y / 

103,663 

9.535 

I3,000 

1,812 

3,451 

Vl    hCAt  •■••••«•••••••••••! 

•••••••■•••  ••••••••••••■••  do  

»6»,3S4 

699,319 

39,333 

«5,859 

Other  cereals  

3,650,111 

1,335, s8j 

474. 5M 

159,287 

23,896,168 

3', 643,416 

7.486.773 

10,135,893 

Chick-peas  •«••••••••••■•... .do...... 

3.569,507 

4.083. 735 

1,963,339 

a. 346. "54 

Other  dried  vcgetabli 

£&•••  ••••••.......•*  *,...,,,  |  ......do,  

3,654.360 

3,7oo,49« 

822, 8si 

'.147.15a 

Garlic  

3.044.953 

4,306,319 

3,193,366 

3,»oo,550 

Onions 

'4. 9*4.031 

17.a83.358 

3,338,604 

3.593,489 

Beans  (green)  

18,403 

49,o76 

5,531 

'4,733 

*. 94o, 034 

3,503,831 

364,603 

3'5.354 

3,196,383 

3,581.613 

479.457 

537.^43 

3,538,653 

4,903,961 

a.  477,058 

J.433.77J 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  from  Spain,  etc. — Continued. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Article*. 

1S89. 

1800. 

1889. 

1890. 

Class  11— Grain  *n<i  food— Continued. 

Almonds : 

Pesetas. 

Ptselat. 

mmes.,. 

I  ,  827,022 

1 1 604 , 8 1 0 

1,735.7/8 

2. 474. 56a 

.do  

1. 400.000 

I.  -17*.  1C4 

6,800,000 

2.750. 108 

..do  

2      .  1  I  4 

c 77c. 4*7 

: . 7S1.001 

1.060.002 

.do  

1  ,  201,  I46 

1,185,468 

262. 536 

262,802 

V  iff*  (dned)  •..••■..••••..■•«•*•■•■•»••••■•••••■■• 

.do  

:   n  ;f"i    .'  : 

4 . 4*0. 174 
7  *  f  J « 7/  7 

850. 144 
.  77 

1.140.324 

67.048 

101.  703 

3.-..  #3. 

23, 102 

18. 800.180 

50.815.402 

17. 110.  511 

10.480.  2*1  S 

I60.474 

417.6)8 

64, 190 

l67.0<;< 

1  ^6*V*2! 
■  *  3W»  3*  * 

I.  762.  712 
./  •/7 

11 1. 101 

1C2. C46 

^   101  *2J 

1. 5O0. 486 

934,884 

O0I  .  707 

Ortn^cs  •.••■•■••■■>•••••■■••••■*■■••••••••*••••••••••••••• 

..do  

07, 771 .860 

101 ,472,006 

19, 554, 378 

20.  204.  4  'I 

C»nipcs  •■*•■■••  ■••••«•••••••••*••■•••••••••• 

-do  

16.042.041 

25. 124.652 

7,623,918 

1 x. 406,001 

7.06O.  Ill 

1,747,868 

ft  If  9 

I  .604.  42fi 

874  167 

872.OOI 

872, 167 

874,001 

20.*>  13 

41.476 

2,963,200 

4,  142.600 

I  rt .  7^*1 

81. 558 

if 2, 113 

97#  870 

Capsicums... .  ■■•■■•••■••••••••••*••••••••  ••••••■••••••••••*do*xa*a 

1.508,365 

1, 399.339 

'.357.5*9 

«,359«3«5 

30,484.730 

'4. 563,046 

36,826,554 

12,815,481 

127.256 

162,271 

15.373 

C-JlllAry  M*MIMUUIIIMN<HIMM*M*«IMHMHIIU 

..do  

796,107 

660,218 

"4,976 

178,250 

5,513,  a»6 

6,177,171 

8,269,841 

9.365,757 

280,215 

340. '00 

1.446.075 

1,700,500 

..do  

278,646 

3«5.33« 

835.93« 

945.993 

..do  

240,877 

260,157 

602, 192 

650,393 

493 

6.  «73 

»94, »3° 

370, 380 

..do  

6,666 

10,699 

433.338 

695,435 

1,078 

36o 

80,851 

27,0™ 

Common  wine : 

J  O  nMOClrtMMMIHMIMMmWMIffHHtltHHU 

..do  

8.002. 503 

213, 586,060 

•.f40.07s.060 

..do  

77  770 

77. 7/y 

105,605 

2.  111. 170 

1  168. IV> 

..do  

'  *47 

127. 464 

1.  167.  1IO 

1  8a 1  oro 

"45.  W  J 

470.858 

10. 170. TOO 

•7,  J/ /, WW 

14. 1 35. 740 

.do  

33. 3°* 

'4.173 

999.030 

735.190 

450.308 

466,105 

13.509,240 

13,983,150 

..do  

8,405,830 

9,196,707 

252,174.900 

275,901.210 

Sherry: 

1  o  I* rancc.. . .•.•.•««••••.•■..«««••..••••.•.«••■.... 

.do  

SI  004 

..7  ,  .77 

55 1 35a 

7, 1 49, 220 

7.  IOC  7^0 

..do  

84  211 

■  ■ 4 . s  so 

10.017.600 

14 . 8«J2.670 

..do  

19,  MO 

30,818 

2, 517,600 

2.7oA,  uo 

To  Cuba  and  I'orlo  Rico  

..do 

2,  718 

1*1. 140 

..do  

21,  Oil 

26,682 

3,73«.43o 

3.468,060 

90S 

117,650 

102  060 

»83.36l 

«o,453 

33.836,030 

28,658,890 

Dther  wine*: 

do 

34, lit 

38,621 

3,078,990 

3,475,800 

To  EiigUnd  

.do  

4.?09 

6,830 

405,810 

614.700 

To  the  rest  of  Europe  and  Africa  

..do 

16,816 

8,169 

«,513.440 

735. 3io 

..do  

1.573 

948 

14'.570 

85.330 

..do  

•3.933 

5.  "5 

i,3S3.970 

470,150 

395 

125 

35,550 

11,250 

Total**.  ■■••«■...«........  «(Mi.***Mi«t**  do  

71.437 

S9.9«8 

6,439,330 

5,191,610 

loul  gr^in  and  food  ...  

412,000,609 

453.365.451 
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Table  shelving  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  from  Spain,  */<-.— Continued. 


Ankles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

Wax  light. •■■•■•••*..••.•■•■...*•..•...«»........••..  H*HidOf««m 

Playing  cards.. •••••••.••••••••■••■•••■•••••«•■•••••  ••••••do. ••••■ 

48,  ng 
45,<>63 
■5.953 
196,170 

44.7«4 

53.508 

34.*>5 
197,905 

«,*>5.7*5 
540.756 
5«.9o6 
1,177,030 

Pesetas. 
1,118, 100 
643,096 
68,410 
».  183*230 

».975.4<>7 

3,011,836 

RESUME. 


;  1  (minerals,  glassware,  stone,  etc.).. 

1  1  (metals  .mil  manufactures)  

;  3  (drugs,  medicines,  etc.)  „. 

4  (cotton  and  nuntif.n  turcs) 

5  (vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures). 
1  6  (wool  and  manufactures) 

Class  7  (silk  and  manufactures).. 

Class  8  (pa|.»er  and  manufactures)  

Class  9  (wood  and  manufactures)  

('Lass  10  (animals  and  their  products)  

Class  11  (machinery,  vessels,  etc.), 
1  (cereals  and  breadstuff*).. 

Total.. 


•••■•••••<••• 


••••••••••••»« ................... 


•*••••■•■•••• ••*•••*••••••••••••••••••••*••••• 


•••••••••••••••••■••■•■••■a.*  •  |  •••••«•••••••  HltHNSIH 


1  , 


l8i/>. 


Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

05,681, 759 

99, 8*5,333 

«» 5.90^,899 

101,687,861 

•5,370,046 

»6, 595,967 

•3.454.88a 

'5.653.875 

3,&36,ot8 

',348,037 

«9»639.C47 

«3.°49.786 

4,5°".85S 

4,040,661 

9,961,918 

10,751,358 

3t.  oof.,  704 

35,5»7,4'7 

45.076,804 

45, 87*.  363 

1,068,431 

1.069.437 

413,000,609 

459.365.45i 

».  975.407 

3.011.83* 

790, 336,373 

8a1.790.30t 

ROBERT  W.  TURNER, 

Consul. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz%  February  7,  i8gi. 


IMPORT  TARIFF  AT  COLON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SIMS. 

On  the  10th  of  January  the  following  import  duties  went  into  effect  at 
this  port,  and  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  duties  affect 
American  producers  or  manufacturers.    The  following  is  the  schedule : 

Liquors  of  all  kinds,  5  cents  per  pound;  salt,  1%  cents  per  pound;  to- 
bacco of  all  kinds,  whether  for  chewing  or  smoking,  10  cents  per  pound. 
All  of  these  import  duties  are  on  gross  weight,  which  makes  the  tariff  very 
high.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  also,  to  the  fact  that  about  a  year  ago 
the  Government  here  began,  and  still  continues,  to  levy  an  import  duty  on 
salted  beef,  pork,  and  pigs'  tongues  of  5  cents  per  pound  gross  weight.  These 
meats  are  only  imported  from  the  United  States. 
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These,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only  import  duties  levied  here,  and  all 
of  these  affect  seriously  American  manufacturers  and  producers,  while  I  do 
not  now  recall  a  single  agricultural,  mining,  or  manufacturing  product  from 
this  district  on  which  the  United  States  Government  lays  any  tariff.  I  be- 
lieve that  since  I  took  charge  of  this  consulate  there  has  never  been  any 
invoice  of  goods  certified  by  me  on  which  any  import  duty  was  required  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Cocoanuts,  bananas,  India  rubber,  ivory 
nuts,  and  South  American  wood  and  shell  all  go  to  the  United  States  from 
-here  free,  and  they  are  the  only  products  of  this  country.  A  relief  from  the 
enormous  tax  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  our  salt  meats  would  insure  a  wonder- 
ful increase  of  trade  to  American  interest. 

W#  E.  SIMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Colon,  January  16,  i8gr. 


COLOMBIAN  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SIMS,  OF  COLON. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  specially  to  my  report  of  January 
16,  1891,  and  to  add  thereto,  for  the  information  of  American  shippers, 
especially  those  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  that  the  Government  here 
is  very  stringent  and  exacting  in  enforcing  their  new  revenue  laws,  and 
threaten  to  fine  $800  and  imprison  if  the  invoices  do  not  contain  the  exact 
gross  weight  of  articles  such  as  are  mentioned  in  said  report. 

For  instance,  an  American  firm  here  received  a  lot  of  whisky  from  New 
York.  It  was  bottled  and  packed  in  cases,  and  the  gross  weight  was  certi- 
fied by  the  consignor  in  New  York  and  the  Colombian  consul  there ;  but  it 
weighed  about  40  or  50  pounds  more  than  the  certificate  called  for,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  fine  and  imprisonment  were  not  enforced,  and 
notice  has  been  given  that  any  future  violation  of  the  law  will  be  punished. 

W.  E.  SIMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Colon,  February  14,  i8gi. 


CARPET  MANUFACTURE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JARRETT. 

The  Department  carpet  circular  of  June  10,  1889,  was  received  at  this 
consulate  on  October  29  last,  at  which  time  I  was  away  on  leave  of  absence. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  my  return  to  my  post  I  took  up  the  matter,  but 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  reliable  information,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
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manufacturers  of  this  district,  who,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  decline  to  give 
any  particulars  on  what  they  consider  private  affairs  pertaining  to  their 
nusiness.  This  accounts  for  the  delay  on  my  part  in  replying  to  your  circu- 
lar.   I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 


MILLS  AND  ESTABLISH M ENTS. 


List  of  mills  or  distinct  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  the  district^ 

with  number  of  looms  employed. 


Names  of  firms. 


John  Bennie  &  C 
John  Brinton  &  Co.  (limited). .. 

(.  ftildcma  Carpet  Co.  (limited)  

Frederick  Cole  

H.  J.  Dixon  &  Co.  (limited)  

W.  Green  &  Sons 
Naylor  ft  Lloyd 
T.  &  A.  Nayior. 


•.■•»• •••■•■«■. ».■••■»■•.■ 


■•..■•*..•... 


Morton  &  Sonx  •■...■MMit  ■«  

ft,  Hughes  &  Sons  

J.  Hampshire*  &  Sons  

G.  W.  Oldland  &  Co  

Do.  

R.  Smith  &  Co  


r*omWin$on  &  Ad.itn,,,,,,,, .«...• 

M   Whit  tall  &  Co  

Woodward,  Grosvcnor  &  CJo  

H   R.  Willis  &  Co 
W.  J.  Bannister.. 

l*n(tCT&  L^wil  

Whittall  Bros  

H.  &  ML  Southwell  (limited) 
R.  Smith  &  Co 

C,  Harrison  &  Son  

T  B.  Worth  ft  Son 


■** ■■••*■••■••• *>■■.. ■ 


..................... 


••••••■•••••••a •••••••••••• - ••••■■•*••■••••••••• 


Address. 


rpet  Works,  Kidderminster... 


Jubilci 

Exchange  street,  Kidderminster  

Green  street,  Kidderminster  •••••• ••••••••••••••••••• 

Worcester  Road  Carpet  Works,  Kidderminster... 

long  Meadow  Mills,  Kidderminster  

New  Road  Mills,  Kidderminster  

Mill  street,  Kidderminster  

Green  street.  Kidderminster 

New  Road,  Kidderminster  

Mill  street,  Kidderminster 


do.. 


Green  street,  Kidderminster  

M  II  street,  Kidderminster  „ 

Church  street,  Kidderminster  

Stour  Vale  Mills,  Kidderminster  

Worcester  Cross,  Kidderminster  

Worcester  Cross  Factory,  Kidderminster., 

New  Road,  Kidderminster  

...  ..do  

Vicar  street,  Kidderminster  

I  lit  Friars,  Bridgnorth.. 
Stourport  


•  ........ 


Seven  Valley  Mills,  Stourport 
Vicar  street,  Kidderminster  


•  •••    •■»•••*■•■«  ntHM|< 


No.  of 
looms. 


•i»8 

6 
6t 

7° 

44 

t.* 
87 
80 

»37 
••4 

aq 
}v>8 

5" 
64 
4» 

9 
3° 
»o 

It* 

a» 

i7 

7" 

5° 


1,  "J  1 


Note. — All  looms  arc  driven  by  power,  except  the  rug  l< 
has  a  few  rug  looms  upon  his  premises. 


MM,  which  arc  hand.    In  addition  to  the  above 


•98  Brussels  and  30  tapestry 
Ja8  Brussels  and  300  hand  rug. 

ISO 


1 15  wide  and  at  narrow,  Kidderminster. 
1 150  Axminster  and  350  rug. 


NUMBER  OF  LOOMS. 


The  number  of  looms  in  each  establishment  is  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 
The  total  number  of  looms  is  1,993,  of  which  1,443  are  power  and  550  hand 
looms,  employing  1,993  men  and  994  boys,  one  boy  attending  to  two  weavers. 

GRADES  OF  CARPET  PRODUCED. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  portion  produced  of  pure  carpets  to 
those  of  lower  grades.  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  Brussels,  vel- 
vet, and  Axminster.    The  tapestry  trade  is  nearly  nil.  in  this  district,  owing, 
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the  manufacturers  claim,  to  the  operatives  demanding  wages  which  rendered 
the  trade  unremunerative,  the  operatives  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scot- 
land working  at  a  considerably  lower  figure.  The  quantities  of  the  lower 
grades  manufactured  would  be  near  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

*  WAGES,  ETC. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  persons  who  find  wage  employment  in 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  in  the  district  is  between  5,000  and  6,000.  None  1 
are  employed  in  their  homes.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  54  to  60  hours 
each  week.  The  order  for  each  day  is  as  follows:  From  6  until  8:30  a.  m., 
when  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast ;  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  when  an 
hour  for  dinner  is  allowed;  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  when  work  ceases.  Weavers 
are  paid  for  weaving  Brussels  three-fourths,  five-eighths,  and  one-half  of  a 
yard  wide  5  cents  per  yard  ;  creelers,  or  assistants,  4  cents  in  every  24  cents 
earned  by  the  two  weavers  on  whom  they  attend,  or  about  $2.19  per  week. 
In  some  establishments  weavers  are  paid  by  the  week,  when  their  wages  are 
$6.81  per  week. 


Table  showing  the  wages  of  other  factory  employ  is. 


Description. 

Wages. 

Spool- winders  (females).....  

49  cents  per  too  spools. 
36  cents  per  too  spools. 

to  56.08  per  week. 
40  cents  for  356  bobbins  (1  frame). 
15  cents  per  too  cards. 
53  cents  per  small  chain  of  *6o  yards. 
85  cents  each  for  double  stufTers. 

Twisters  .»••■•■•■•■■■••••••■•••■•*■••>••■•••■••••••■•••■■•••••••*•••>■•■■*••••*••*•*•••■■•■•••• 

Do  

The  wages  paid  in  the  spinning  mills  are  $1.82  per  week  to  girls  who  are 
employed  as  spinners  and  $3.65  to  $4.14  per  week  to  women  who  are  em-  * 
ployed  as  drawers  and  keelers.  The  overlookers  and  assistants  of  various 
sorts  are  men,  whose  wages  run  from  $3.89  to  $7.30  per  week.  Foremen  are 
paid  from  $7.30  to  $9.73  per  week;  head  engineers,  from  $9.73  to  $19.46  per 
week;  engineers,  from  $6.08  to  $8.51  per  week;  assistants,  $4.38  per  week. 
Chenile  rug  looms  are  worked  by  women,  whose  wages  are  about  $4.14  per 
week. 

The  manner  of  living  of  the  work  people  engaged  in  the  carpet  industries 
is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  artisans  generally  employed  in  manufactures 
in  this  country.  They  live  in  small  brick  or  stone  houses  of  two,  three,  or 
four  rooms,  which  rent  at  from  97  cents  to  $1.46  per  week.  Among  the 
more  thrifty  and  economical  the  houses  are  clean  and  comfortable,  but  plainly 
furnished.  But  the  homes  of  the  masses  of  the  work  people  are  dirty,  very 
poorly  furnished,  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  I  found  no  furniture  except 
a  few  dilapidated  chairs,  with  a  more  dilapidated  plain  deal  table  for  a  com- 
panion. Carpets  or  rugs  are  quite  out  of  the  question,  only  a  few  homes  ot 
the  higher-waged  artisans  possessing  any.    The  food  is  of  the  commonest 
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and  cheapest  kind,  consisting,  generally,  of  plain  bread  and  butter  or  cheese, 
with  tea  or  sometimes  coffee,  occasionally  eggs  or  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
sometimes  a  little  fruit.  Generally  the  clothing  is  very  coarse,  of  inferior 
quality,  and  bad  fitting.  Beer-drinking  is  a  very  common  habit.  In  a  word, 
their  manner  of  living  may  be  termed  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

HOW  THE  INDUSTRY  IS  CONDUCTED. 

The  industry  is  conducted  unitedly,  except  that  the  spinning  is  entirely 
an  independent  department.  Only  two  firms  supplying  carpet  yarns  carry 
on  the  business  of  manufacturing  yarns  in  Kidderminster. 

HOW  THE  PRODUCT  IS  MARKETED. 

The  product  is  placed  upon  the  market  by  means  of  an  efficient  staff  of 
travelers,  wholesale  houses,  and  commission  merchants.  The  travelers  take 
orders  from  the  retail  houses. 

WHERE  THE  PRODUCrS  FIND  CONSUMFHON. 

The  product  finds  consumption  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  exported 
to  every  country  in  Europe,  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa.  The  ordinary  terms  of  sale  in  England  are  payment  by 
4  months'  bills  from  date  of  delivery,  except  in  special  cases.  A  practice 
has  also  grown  up  here  of  buyers  insisting  that  the  delivery  of  goods  should 
be  dated  forward  2,  and  sometimes  3,  months.  With  regard  to  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  credits  are  opened  with  shippers'  agents  in 
England,  and  the  manufacturers  draw  on  them  on  delivery  of  the  goods  at 
the  shipping  port.  In  the  Australian  trade,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
bills  of  lading  are  sent  out  to  a  bank  in  that  country  and  are  handed  over  to 
the  purchaser  upon  his  paying  the  amount  to  the  bank ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  by  6  months'  bills  drawn  on,  and  accepted  by,  the  agents  of 
the  purchaser  in  London  or  trade  discount  allowed  for  cash  payment.  In 
the  Canadian  trade  similar  terms  prevail,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done 
by  sending  the  bills  over  for  acceptance,  and  they  are  returned  made  paya- 
ble at  a  London  bank.  In  the  German  trade  4  months'  bills  are  taken, 
which  are  accepted  by  the  purchasers  and  returned  to  the  seller.  In  the 
French  and  Belgian  trade  bills  at  4  months  are  drawn  on  the  purchaser  and 
accepted  payable  in  London  or  at  the  office  of  the  seller.  In  the  Swedish 
trade  bills  are  also  drawn  on  the  purchaser  and  paid  through  a  London  bank. 
In  the  Russian  trade  similar  terms  prevail.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  disposi- 
tion for  two  or  more  firms  to  amalgamate  by  forming  a  company  with  a  lim- 
ited liability,  and  several  such  transactions  have  recently  taken  place. 

JOHN  JARRE  TT, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham,  January  2j,  1891. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  G OL DSC H MID T.  OF  VIENNA. 

Value  of  declared  exports  from  Austria-  /fungary  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 

December  j/,  i8qo. 


Chenille*  and  einhmidrrirs. 
Cloth  and  woolen  Rmids... 

Cuilcry  

Drugs  and  <  hcmicaK  

Fancy  goods  and  jewelry. 

Fruits  dried  

Furniture  

Glassware  

Glove*  

Gum  

Hair: 

Animal  

Human  

Herds,  roots,  and  leaves.. 

Hops  

Leather  and  skins  

Linen  and  cotton  good*.... 
Machines  and  parts  of..... 

Metal  ware  

Mineral  water  

Mirror  glass  

Musical  instruments  

Oils  and  paints-  

Paper  goods  

Porcelain  and  pottery  

Potash  

Pulp  

Seeds  

Silks  and  velvets  

Skeletons  

Smokers'  articles  

Stationery  

Tartar,  crude  

Toys  

Umbrella  fixtures  

Wines  and  liquors  


Articles. 

Hilda- Peslh. 

Prague. 

i\ «.    iicn  L*crg . 

ft.855.68 

<<So.  31 
11,177  65 

5,900.46 
86$.  40 

5.7*5.4* 
56,960.00 
1 16,41 v 41 

ia. 4*9  43 

33'- 7* 
?.,I7. 18 
IMS,  515. 16 
»53  «6 

Beer.      

Black  lead  

18,907. 14 
S,  408. 63 

3.47*. 
?j,f»i5.  76 

107, 199,  JO 
14.45-f  17 

$1*5.588. 5s 

124,  tX> 

5*>7-  53 
13.  3-4- 4' 


S 1 1 . 03 


a. 237  *4 
103.0.;..,  6cy 

15,040.  tl 

3r',588  55 

>4.4'3  V3 
it,  15^1.  f  >4 

37S.744-a9 

ti  I  \  !(/■).  38 


14, 740.81 
282. 75 


*s>4.73»-94 


3,903.08 
466,  t  a6. 15 


3.37r,-''5  1 
.t  1.373-95 
191.51 

-•5.445  9°  j 
*6$¥*3  ')4 


54?. 55 

0,  tul  .  'j'' 

93>5-'3-45 


0.3'  O.  77 
»g.t'u.6.  So 
38,9^7  90 
?4.ofo.  33 


799' 'o 


19.175.09  j 


1,010.70 


51,108.98 

037.56" -9° 
30.788.76 
99,997.  44 


69  00 


is, 110.  55 


».5o5-4o 

::.'73  m 


•  3°.  397" 
'.279  7* 
4,i<>7.»o 
1,789.14 
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Articles. 


Buda -lVsth. 


Prague. 


Reich  rnhcrtf. 


•  ■a... ...... ■■•■■•*.••*  m  hi  MIIMHIW  ••••*••••#•••••■•••  .*••••••«•••••••••••• 


Wool  


i 1  * '  i  ■  ■  • 

Total  for  1889 


•  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••(■•••••••••a  <••••>• 


•  ••■••«••••••••••*•••••■•■••■•■••••••»••••••■•••••••-  •  ••  •  


fo>4g3.6S 

533. 095- 00 
338, 446.  41 


$«.997-50 
53,533-  T* 
6,051.  48 

6.35«,45559 
3,826.369.99 


84,9*8.72 


1,007.82 

1. 086.017.94 
6^3,847.04 


I94.M-59 


3,425,185.60 


463,170  93 


Articles. 


Albumen. 


Artificial  flowers  

Art,  works  of_  

Baskets  and  basket  ware 

Beans  and  lentils  

Brd  feathers  

Beer  


•  .............. . 


•  •>*•••■••••••••••*••  *•■••••■■ 


.Bcct-root  sugar.... 
lead 

I  UN  papers.  

Ul  ISIIC^..,.  

 I 

Carlsbad  Sj.rudel  salt  

Carriages  

Chenilles  and  embroideries  

Cloth  and  woolen  goods-  

Cutlery  -< 

Cuttle-bones.. 


....... ..... ...... ... .... 1 


.*•»••■• . 


Drugs  and  chemicals..  

Fancy  goods  and  jewelry. 


•*■■.»•••••*..•.«..•• 


Kniils,  drir 
rumiturc... 


Trieste. 


V>.  '95-37 


«c>7.49*  4  • 


a,9*o  74 


334.27 


•9.575- 5° 
1,330,263. 17 


................... 


(»lc  *'ev 


•«.••«..*. ..................................  ■•■  


Machines  and  p..rt*  of ... 

Matches  

Meerschaum,  crude  ... 
Metal  ware  


...  ... ■•.••.»•••■ 


•••■a .•>••*. ....*■.... ■.....«•*. 


Mineral  water  

Mirror  glass  


Oils  and  pan  1  is. 


c*.-«-sin  


•  ••••*••■••••••■  ...........  mn 


105.942.63 


Vienna. 


#9.395- 87 
3.333.08 

«.»44  74 

130,207.01 
3,050  05 

«3,5i7  56 
12,985.28 

7°,»77-39 


».«as-  34 
1,303.68 


3.S»o.  Si 
13,816. 83 
1,786,651.24 


765-  58 
14,727.62 
158,697.24 
100. 83 

. ■■•■•■«••■■•• •* •••• 

5,619.31 

4».747  °3 
127,963.68 
227.319.56 
884.75 
hi, 89). 07  j 
98,854.32 
58,006.42 

M, 314, 48 

3,899.18 
1,967.88 


•6.753  9* 
».4»4-37 
4.789.49 
96,983  66 
675. 390. 94 


4.86i  07 


158.13 
44  69 


■  ••••■••■•••■■■•■•a  1 

21.438  36 
34V- 54 


6.303.84 
1.994.56 
64,343. 16 
68,139.25 


IHMIIMlll  HMII 

8.183.49 
743.6a 
53,«09  85 


Total. 


#n.»S*55 

3,333.08 
1,735.05 
•47.580.03 
7.950.  5« 

»4.7'974 
21,167. 88 

361,254  96 
116,668.47 

6a. 574- 77 
3.585.813.5* 
18,903.14 
•5.3*6. 17 
36, 5«-».  S9 
*.>'9.369. la 
•4.45»- «T 
1,168.98 
•6,965.46 
276,028.  75 

•S.4»3  "9 
•  8,701.36 
5,619.21 
88,630. 38 
459,  »85. 17 
«7.3«9-56 
•.359.583.  85 
•27,467.23 

954.04917 
aj4.3°5-  70 
128,968. 14 

7.»75-«3 
35.34»  83 

8.091  36 

47.6ii.53 
•6,753  9» 
57,870.  37 
130,670.  11 

•69.047-44 
966,595  07 
4.861.07 
6, 8s *  39 
•.994  56 
64,342.16 
88,032.37 
112,469.94 
38,983.90 
34.058.94 
*3»933<Ol 
53,459- J» 
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Value  of  declared  exports  from  Austria- Hungary  to  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 

Trieste. 

Vienna. 

Total. 

Porcelain  And  pottery ••••<•••  ■■■■•••••*■•■•■•■•••*«•■•• 

■■•••■•■•■•••■••••a** 

$8,051.98 
93.378.79 

#59,179.68 
73».7*5-28 
30,288.76 
906,803.  79 
1,800.  IU 

9,998.86 

»5.7»9  57 
412,032.79 
3,975.88 

•73.526  59 
12,648.26 

»9.4«  34 
9,185.07 

3»5»9-°9 
«5,«45  44 

>9.5o9-99 

64,924  22 

1,698  35 

9,730.  10 
1,907.08 
114"." 707.  SI 
•  1,933.64 
71,539.08 

um 

£  1  j  »X).  I O 

105,791.99 

9,998.86 

14,671.  ii 

•••••• 

»^I1K>   .111  CI    1  Vl>l  P  •  .  .  .  n  i                     t   >— ti«  M**l  1 IMUMUM— II 

"75.635- 58 
1,996.  t6 
169,131. 12 

*  HWI CIS  4liill^9Mi                                      ■■•••••■••■•••••■•••*•>  •■•••••••«■■ 

S  J**  il^gCS  ••■•••••••*•••••••••••••■••••■*•••••■*••■■■■■••■•••■•■•**■•(•■•*«•••••*■■••••• 

.   l.l  I IIC  (J  ^          .  .  ,  «,««.»,..».•*.•..•••••••••••••••••••••••»•*••• 

219.37 
13,648.26 

*••••••••••*•■■••■••• 

«9.4»  34 
7.703  26 
3.59909 

1,657.35 
63,718.82 
1,628.35 

1,907.08 
39,809. 86 
13,801.78 
>3.799  »5 

7.659-a3 

10,034.89 

*T*     i        _  _ _ .  j  _ 

hltC  ICSd  Li.iiii.iimin  »«*MIIMIWMHMmHWHWHIniwiW*mtt>MMHWI 

\ir-  I,, 

0  ^ifi  16 
y > ,u 

4,359.95 
505. 64 
4,906.11 
5,«75  08 

Wool  

».79S,9»8  *7 
«. «o9.357  4» 

4,688,738.17 
4.  "4.925- 49 

»4.355.a»5-57 
9,121,846. 33 

586,561.4$ 

563,812  68 

S.»33.379  *4 

JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  January  7,  i8or. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PIECE-DYED  SATINS  AT  LYONS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  HANSMANN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  cost  of  production 
of  piece-dyed  satins,  having  special  reference  to  the  prices  at  which  said 
goods  are  now  being  invoiced  in  consignment  and  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimates  of  cost  of  production  made  by  the  silk  experts  attached  to  this 
consulate. 

The  information  has  been  obtained  by  personal  visits  to  the  offices  of  all 
the  manufacturers  whose  affairs  are  herein  discussed,  by  examination  of  their 
books  and  factories,  by  inquiring  of  laborers,  dyers,  silk  and  yarn  merchants, 
and  from  such  other  sources  as  seemed  reliable,  the  statements  of  cost  of 
production  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  June 
10,  1890,  having  been  carefully  compared  with  each  other  and  tested  as  to 
their  accuracy. 
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Piece-dyed  satins  constitute  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  export  from 
this  consular  district.  As  the  goods  are  almost  always  consigned,  and  as  the 
qualities  made  for  New  York  are  rarely  sold  for  other  markets,  the  question 
of  valuations  presents  many  difficulties. 

The  manufacture  of  these  goods  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  concerns, 
almost  all  of  which  carry  on  the  work  on  a  large  scale.  For  my  investiga- 
tion I  have  confined  myself  to  the  following  houses,  whose  shipments— all  in 
consignment — cover  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  of  these  goods  shipped  to 
the  United  States:  Bardon,  Ritton  &  Mayen  to  W.  H.  Graef  &  Co., 
Bompiat  &  Favre  to  J.  J.  Buchey  &  Co.  and  Passavant  &  Co.,  E.  Chevillard 
to  W.  H.  Graef  &  Co.,  Gindre  &  Co.  to  A.  J.  Badenhausen  and  E.  M. 
Benjamin,  A.  Girard  &  Co.  to  Frederick  Vietor  &  Achelis,  J.  &  P.  Michel  & 
Co.  to  Iselin,  Neeser  &  Co.,  and  L.  Permezel  &  Co.  to  Hoeninghaus  & 
Curtiss. 

Of  these  houses  only  the  three  last  named  possess  factories  of  their  own. 
A.  Girard  &  Co.  make  the  greater  part  of  their  piece-dyed  goods  in  their  own 
factories.  J.  &  P.  Michel  &  Co.  succeed  in  making  practically  all  their 
satins  themselves.  L.  Permezel  &  Co.  have  recently  purchased  a  factory 
with  450  looms,  of  which  about  300  are  engaged  on  piece-dyed  satins.  How- 
ever, this  house  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  from  1,000  to  1,200  looms 
outside  of  its  own  factory  for  the  production  of  piece-dyed  goods. 

The  other  houses  mentioned  above  own  no  factories,  and  this,  it  may  be 
stated,  is  the  general  system  prevailing  at  Lyons,  experience  having  demon- 
strated it  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  those  making  only  plain  goods. 

In  the  country  surrounding  Lyons  there  are  numerous  so-called  "  usiniers  " 
(persons  who  own  fully  equipped  factories  and  whose  business  it  is  to  weave 
for  the  Lyons  manufacturers).  The  manufacturer  gives  the  usinier  the  raw 
material  to  be  woven  for  a  fixed  sum  per  metre,  the  latter  bearing  all  factory 
expenses.  As  there  is  much  competition  among  these  usiniers,  their  charges 
are  always  low,  while  in  times  of  depression  they  accept  work  at  a  loss, 
merely  to  keep  their  factories  running. 

Manufacturers  find  it  cheaper  and  safer  to  have  plain  goods  woven  by 
usiniers  than  to  build  or  purchase  factories  of  their  own,  for  they  thus  never 
need  run  at  a  loss,  they  have  a  responsible  party  whom  to  hold  for  waste  or 
damaged  goods,  they  can  give  their  entire  attention  to  the  sale  and  exi>ort 
of  goods,  to  the  favorable  purchase  of  raw  material,  etc.,  without  being 
engrossed  in  the  time-absorbing  question  of  the  technic  of  weaving. 

Only  in  the  case  of  figured  silks,  where,  if  the  design  were  given  to  an 
usinier,  it  would  be  stolen  by  competitors  who  have  weaving  done  by  the  same 
party,  is  it  found  advantageous  to  weave  the  goods  in  one's  own  factory.  In 
illustration  of  this  I  may  say  that  each  of  the  four  firms  mentioned  as  owning 
no  factories  has  plenty  of  capital  to  buy  or  build  a  factory  if  such  an  invest- 
ment were  deemed  profitable,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  houses 
mentioned  as  owning  factories  operate  them  primarily  with  a  view  of  pro- 
tecting their  novelties  in  figured  goods. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  COST  OK  PRODUCTION. 

Piece-dyed  satins  are  composed  of  a  chain  (warp)  of  silk  and  a  tram 
(weft  or  filler)  of  cotton.  They  are  woven  on  power  looms — the  46  and  48 
centimetre  widths  in  double  piece — and,  as  their  name  implies,  are  dyed  in 
the  piece.  The  elements  entering  into  the  cost  of  production  are:  Raw 
material,  viz,  silk  and  cotton  ;  labor,  viz,  winding  and  warping  of  the  silk, 
weaving  (including  factory  expenses),  dying,  finishing,  and  general  expenses. 
These  I  will  discuss  in  detail. 

St/&.—  The  silk  used  is  generally  Italian  or  French  "grege,"  varying  in 
price  from  52  to  60  francs  per  kilogramme.  Some  qualities  of  piece-dyed 
satin  are  made  with  Canton  grege,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  44  to  48 
francs  per  kilogramme.  Silk  is  usually  sold  at  90  days,  with  2  per  cent.  off. 
Houses  of  good  standing  who  purchase  large  quantities  usually  realize  a 
saving  of  1  to  2  francs  per  kilogramme  on  the  official  price  list  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  but  on  a  rising  market  higher  figures  than  the  cours  offidel are 
generally  paid.  Many  manufacturers  speculate  in  raw  silk,  but,  while  these 
operations  are  sometimes  successful,  speculation  in  raw  silk  causes  most  of 
the  failures  among  manufacturers. 

Cotton. — Nos.  30  to  45  are  the  grades  of  cotton  yarn  preferred  for  the 
tram.  The  price  varies  from  3.75  to  4.25  francs  per  kilogramme,  with  10 
to  20  per  cent,  discount. 

Winding  and  warping  of  the  grege. — The  winding  and  warping  of  the 
grege  is  usually  done  by  the  usinier  at  a  fixed  rate  per  kilogramme,  which  is 
paid  him  in  addition  to  what  he  receives  for  weaving.  Sometimes  the  grege 
is  given  out  specially  to  be  wound  and  warped,  but  this  is  the  more  expensive 
way  and  costs  from  4  to  5.50  francs  per  kilogramme.  The  price  paid  the 
usinier,  if  for  winding  alone,  varies  from  2.25  to  3  francs  per  kilogramme; 
if  for  winding  and  warping,  from  3.50  to  4  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Those  who  own  their  own  factories  can  not  do  this  work  for  less  than  3.50 
francs  per  kilogramme,  as  the  following  calculation  (furnished  by  J.  &  P. 
Michel  &  Co.  and  others)  will  show  : 

Wages  paid  for  winding  are  from  1 . 35  to  1 . 50  francs  per  day.  The  average 
amount  wound  on  spools  is  1,200  grammes  ]>er  day  per  laborer,  making  1.20 
francs  per  kilogramme  wages  paid  for  this  operation.  In  preparing  the  silk 
for  winding  and  in  transferring  the  silk  from  the  spools  to  the  bobbins  half 
as  many  laborers  are  employed  as  in  the  winding  itself.  Adding  one-half  to 
1.20  francs  gives  1.80  francs  as  the  amount  of  wages  paid  per  kilogramme  for 
winding. 

Wages  paid  for  warping  are  2. 25  to  3  francs  per  day.  Four  hundred 
metres  of  warp  is  an  average  day's  work.  This  equals,  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  warp,  from  1.5  to  8  kilogrammes,  averaging,  however,  very 
nearly  4  kilogrammes.  The  wages  paid  in  warping,  therefore,  average  65 
centimes  per  kilogramme,  making  a  total  of  2.45  francs  per  kilogramme  ex- 
pended in  wages  in  the  winding  and  warping. 
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Numerous  manufacturers  assure  me  that  the  factory  expenses  and  waste 
incident  to  winding  and  warping  are  never  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  expended  in  wages  paid  the  workmen,  while  they  often  reach  60  per 
cent.  Adding  50  per  cent,  to  2.45  francs  gives  3.67  francs  per  kilogramme 
as  the  cost  of  winding  and  warping. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  3.50  francs  per  kilogramme  fairly  represents 
the  cost  of  winding  and  warping,  whether  it  be  performed  by  the  usinier  or 
in  the  factory  of  the  manufacturer. 

Weaving. — The  price  paid  the  usinier  for  weaving  depends  on  the  width 
of  the  goods  and  the  weight  of  the  chain.  Goods  woven  in  double  piece 
cost  less  than  woven  in  single.  As  has  been  stated,  all  factory  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  usinier.  Of  the  amount  he  receives  for  the  weaving  he  pays 
about  60  to  65  per  cent,  to  the  workman,  the  latter  always  working  by  the 
metre.  The  usinier's  factory  expenses  are  not  less  than  50  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  he  expends  in  wages  for  weaving  and  include  wages  of  har- 
nessing the  looms;  cost  of  light,  heat,  and  power;  interest  on  capital,  taxes, 
insurance,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  deterioration  of  premises,  waste,  etc. 

While  deferring  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  cost  of  weaving  to  the  fol- 
lowing division  of  this  report,  I  desire  to  state  here  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  those  owning  their  own  factories  pay  fully  as  much  for  the  weav- 
ing as  those  working  through  the  usinier.  While  the  former,  no  doubt,  save 
the  usinier's  profit,  his  expenses  of  inspection  and  superintendence  fully  equal- 
ize this  gain. 

Dyeing. — The  rates  of  dyeing  accorded  the  large  houses  are  uniform.  The 
tariff  per  kilogramme  for  satins  dyed  in  the  piece  is  at  present  as  follows : 


Twenty  per  cent,  discount  from  above  rates  is  allowed  the  large  manufac- 
turers. The  dyers'  syndicate  has  announced  that  after  December  1  next 
the  rates  will  be  1.75  francs  for  white  or  cream  and  3.50  francs  for  black  or 
colors,  with  only  5  per  cent,  discount. 

Finishing. — The  price  of  finishing,  like  that  of  dyeing,  is  quite  uniform. 
It  depends  on  the  width  of  the  goods  and  is  generally,  for  46  to  60  centime- 
tre widths,  5  centimes  per  metre;  for  92-centimetre  widths,  8  centimes  per 
metre.  Some  houses  pay  only  4^  centimes  per  metre  for  46  to  48  centi- 
metre widths  and  5^4  centimes  per  metre  for  56  to  60  centimetre  widths,  the 
average  remaining  5  centimes  per  metre  for  the  narrow  widths. 

General  expenses. — Factory  expenses  are  covered  by  the  "winding  and 
warping"  and  by  the  "weaving,"  this  term  referring  primarily  to  office  ex- 
penses, such  as  the  following:  Rent  of  office,  hire  of  clerks  and  employes, 
interest  on  capital,  taxes,  insurance,  and  incidental  expenses.  Messrs.  J.  & 
P.  Michel  &  Co.  and  others  state  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  is  a 
fair  figure  for  office  expenses. 


Francs. 


White  or  cream  

Fourrures  (92  centimetres),  black  or  brown- 
Black  or  colors  

Duchesse  in  black  or  colors  


1.50 
2.50 

2  75 

3.00 
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Those  owning  factories  should  state  the  cost  of  weaving  and  of  winding 
and  warping,  so  as  to  cover  all  factory  expenses,  or,  if  they  state  the  mere 
wages  paid  under  these  heads,  a  special  item  of  5  to  8  per  cent,  should  be  en- 
tered for  factory  expenses  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  for  office  expenses. 
In  either  case  the  sum  of  the  items  should  equal  the  amo'ints  paid  to  the 
usinier  by  those  owning  no  factories. 

« 

EXPERTS'   ESTIMATES  OF  COST  OK  PRODUCTION. 

The  cost  of  production  of  piece-dyed  goods  is  calculated  by  the  silk  ex- 
perts attached  to  this  consulate  in  the  following  manner: 

Silk. — A  sample  of  the  entire  width  of  the  goods  is  cut  so  as  to  equal  a 
precise  fraction  of  a  metre  in  length.  It  is  then  carefully  weighed,  and  the 
weight  of  the  goods  per  metre  and  per  100  metres  is  estimated.  The  sample 
is  next  placed  under  the  microscope  for  the  determination  of  the  "armure," 
or  composition  of  the  goods.  By  this  is  meant  the  number  of  threads  of  tram 
the  chain  passes  over  for  every  one  that  it  passes  under.  For  piece-dyed 
satins  this  varies  from  six  to  fourteen,  the  number  being  found  by  actual 
count.  Then  a  thread  of  the  tram  is  followed  and  the  number  of  chain  or 
warp  thread  passing  under  it  per  centimetre  is  counted.  This  number  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  the  armure  gives  the  number  of  warp  threads  per 
centimetre,  and  this  number  multiplied  by  the  width  of  the  goods  in  centi- 
metres gives  the  total  number  of  warp  threads.  Eighty  warp  threads  con- 
stitute a  "portee,"  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  unit  of  quantity  when  speak 
ing  of  the  warp. 

The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  fineness  of  the  silk.  A  number  of  warp 
threads  are  carefully  sej>arated,  and  the  number  of  fibers  composing  each  is 
counted  under  the  microscope.  The  average  of  this  count  gives  the  fineness 
of  the  silk.  The  number  of  portees  in  the  chain  and  the  number  of  fibers 
(dtmers)  composing  the  silk  being  known,  the  quantity  or  weight  of  warp 
in  100  metres  of  goods  is  determined  by  reference  to  a  table  which  has  the 
same  authority  in  the  silk  world  as  a  table  of  logarithms  in  mathematics 
The  weight  of  the  silk  warp  in  100  metres  being  known,  it  is  deducted  from 
the  total  weight  of  the  goods,  and  the  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  cotton 
tram,  for  in  the  process  of  dyeing  and  finishing  these  goods  no  sensible 
change  of  weight  results.  The  weight  of  the  raw  material  is  thus  ascertained 
with  mathematical  exactness. 

The  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  origin  of  the  silk,  in  order 
to  establish  its  value.  As  has  been  stated,  the  silks  employed  in  piece-dyed 
satins  are  either  French,  Italian,  or  Canton.  Between  the  grege  of  France 
and  Italy  there  is  practi<  ally  no  difference  of  price.  Canton  silk  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  reason  of  the  irregular  size  of  the  fibers  and 
the  irregular  number  of  fibers  in  the  thread.  The  question  of  finding  the 
quality  of  the  silk  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  the  expert,  however  con- 
fusing it  may  be  to  the  uninitiated.  The  value  of  the  silk  is  taken  from  the 
official  price  list  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  standard  discounts  deducted. 
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Cotton. — The  cotton  thread  in  the  tram  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  man- 
ner of  ascertaining  its  weight  has  already  been  explained.  For  singles  there 
is  practically  no  difference  in  price;  doubles  and  bleached  yarns  are  slightly 
higher.  The  experts  take  the  ruling  market  price  for  the  cotton,  deducting 
trade  discounts. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  raw  material  being  known,  the  cost  of 
transforming  it  into  the  finished  fabric  is  readily  estimated  by  reference  to 
fixed  schedules  of  figures. 

Winding  and  warping  of  the  silk. — Formerly  the  experts  put  5  francs  per 
kilogramme  for  winding  and  warping  into  their  calculations,  but  about  2 
months  ago  reduced  the  figure  to  4  francs  per  kilogramme.  Now,  having 
found  3.50  francs  to  be  about  the  correct  figure  for  the  large  establishments, 
the  experts  take  this  sum  for  their  calculations.  When  the  silk  is  given  out 
specially  to  be  wound  and  warped,  from  4  to  5.50  francs  per  kilogramme  are 
paid ;  but  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  usinier  (who  also  does  the  weaving), 
or  when  done  by  manufacturers  in  their  own  factories,  the  expense,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  about  3.50  francs  per  kilogramme. 

Weaving. — For  weaving  a  tariff  has  been  prepared,  and  is  changed  from 
time  to  time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  state  of  the  market.  It  is  based  upon  ac- 
tual experience  in  the  business  on  information  obtained  from  the  usiniers, 
laborers,  and  manufacturers,  and  represents  the  sum  paid  the  usinier  for  the 
weaving,  inclusive  of  all  incidental  factory  expenses  save  the  winding  and 
warping  of  the  grege.  The  usinier  pays  the  workman  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  he  receives,  the  rest  being  for  factory  expenses.  As  has  been  stated, 
the  expense  of  weaving  is  quite  the  same  to  those  owning  factories  and  those 
working  through  the  usinier,  and  the  tariff  is  equally  applicable  to  both 
classes.  The  tariff  at  present  in  use,  based  on  the  quantity  of  warp  (in  por- 
tees),  the  width  of  the  goods,  and  whether  woven  in  single  or  double  piece 
is  as  follows  per  metre : 


Quantity. 


Up  to  50  portces 
50  to  80  portecs 

So  to  no  portecs   

no  to  140  p-irtees.. 
14010  170  portces.. 
1 70  to  200  portces. . 

Up  ,090  port*,... 

t  portceft... 
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46  to  60  cen- 
timetres 
(woven 
double). 

60  centime- 
tres (woven 
single). 

92  centime- 
tres. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

O.IO 

0. 15 
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The  substantial  correctness  of  this  tariff  will  appear  from  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  experts'  schedule  prices  are  compared  with  the  manufac- 
turer's (Chevil lard's)  own  statement  of  the  cost  of  weaving: 


Qualify. 


No.   87   •  ••••••••••  ••••••  |iMfM«li*Mt<iii«»m»*iiMMMNI  IfHNMMMMMMMI 

No.  74  -  ~  

NO,    I  •  a  a *«•••••••••*•■••■••*••••••••••  •  HHWIIfMIIHII  j ■  MHHII ■  ■ 

^        loy... ,   ••*••*••••••••••••*•••••  «a       ••••••  tffTiiiiiiiriitumnii 

No  109  

No.  313. _  ..  

No.  123._  


Width. 

Invoice 
price,  per 

Price  of  weaving,  |h  r 
metre. 

metre. 

Manufac- 
turer's. 

Experts'. 

Cen  tint's. 

Franc  t. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

48 

1. 30 

0.14 

0.  15 

48 

t.  70 

•  »7 

.10 

60 

1.2a 

>4 

•»5 

60 

1.  52 

.19 

.30 

60 

1. 60 

.  11 

.SO 

60 

a.  10 

24 

•  *5 

60 

3.90 

.28 

.30 

Dyeing.—  The  cost  of  dyeing,  as  set  forth  in  a  preceding  portion  of  this 
report,  is  taken  as  the  standard  by  the  exerts.  Until  3  weeks  ago  the 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  allowed  on  dyeing  was  not  taken  into  consideration, 
but  at  present  net  figures  are  used. 

Finishing. — The  cost  of  finishing  is  taken  at  5  centimes  per  metre  for 
the  narrow  widths  (45  to  60  centimetres)  and  at  8  centimes  per  metre  for  the 
92-centimetre  widths. 

The  correctness  of  these  figures  may  be  judged  from  the  following  tabu- 
lation of  the  cost  of  finishing,  as  stated  by  the  various  manufacturers: 


Name  of  firm. 

40  to  48 
cciilimclir*. 

56  to  60 
centimetres. 

92  centi- 

On  times. 
5 

Centimes 
5 

Cen  times 
8 
8 

4 

5 

5-5 

4  5 

8 
8 

8.5 
8 

7 

S 

5 

5  » 

5 

3-5 

5 

3-5»<M 

General  expenses. — A  uniform  sum  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  amount  of 
raw  material  and  labor  is  entered  for  general  expenses.  As  has  been  stated, 
this  does  not  refer  to  factory  expenses,  they  being  included  with  the  weaving 
and  the  winding  and  warping.  The  various  elements  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  then  added  together,  the  sum  being  the  net  cost  of  production.  As 
these  goods  are  always  invoiced  with  16  and  2  per  cent,  discount,  this  dis- 
count is  added  so  as  to  give  the  cost  of  production,  dis<  ounts  included. 

It  being  usually  impracticable  to  examine  all  the  different  qualities  em- 
braced in  the  same  shipment,  several  qualities  representing  the  largest  value 
are  selected,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  the  entire  shipment  is  estimated 
on  the  average  result  of  the  qualities  analyzed  in  detail.    As  has  already  been 
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stated,  during  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  it  has  been  found  expe- 
dient to  lower  several  standards  employed  by  the  experts,  resulting  in  a  low- 
ering of  their  estimates  by  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  while  slight  errors  are  always  possible,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  estimates  on  piece-dyed  goods  now  made  by  our  silk  ex- 
perts are  as  nearly  correct  as  it  is  possible  for  such  calculations  to  be. 

experts'  and  manufacturers*  statements  of  cost. 

Having  detailed  the  manner  in  which  our  silk  experts  proceed  to  estab- 
lish the  cost  of  production,  the  next  inquiry  that  naturally  presents  itself  is, 
how  do  the  experts'  calculations  compare  with  the  statements  of  cost  of 
production  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890,  and  how  can  the  difference  between  these  two  estimates  be  accounted 
for? 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  establishing  fixed  rules  concerning  the  cost  of 
production,  but  I  am  assured  by  various  manufacturers  that  there  can  be  no 
greater  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  same  article  to  the  different  manufactur- 
ers under  consideration  than  3  or  4  per  cent.  in«the  extreme.  In  discussing 
in  detail  the  statements  of  the  various  manufacturers  I  have  taken  as  the  basis 
what  has  been  said  under  the  heading,  "elements  of  cost  of  production," 
and  compared  it  with  manufacturers'  figures. 

Ban/on,  Ritton  &  Mayen. — The  following  table  shows  how  the  invoice 
prices  of  this  house  correspond  with  the  experts'  estimates  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction: 


Width  of  good*. 

• 

Invoice 
price. 

Experts" 
rstinute 
of  cost. 

47  ceo  timet  res.  .•*•«.*•••••••  ••....*...••*•*...•.•.•*•••»■.  .•.*..•■.««...•.»«•..■«........••••».  •*•*.■•••......•••■•■ 

Franc*. 
1.60 
1.90 
.8a 
1.68 

'•35 
1  4-4 
a.  30 
»7S 
3- 35 

Franc*. 
1.66 

187 
.84 

1.65 

»-*3 
1.46 
a.  19 

"•75 
3.  a© 

The  invoice  value  averages  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  above  the  cost  of 
production,  and,  as  it  ostensibly  includes  8  per  cent,  profit,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  7.3  per  cent,  between  experts'  and  manufacturers'  calculations.  This 
is  caused  by  the  manufacturers  entering  2  francs  per  kilometre  as  the  price 
of  dyeing  in  colors,  instead  of  2.20  francs;  by  stating  the  winding  and  warp- 
ing at  2  francs,  instead  of  3.50  francs;  by  putting  the  cost  of  weaving  at  fig- 
ures realized  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  by  allowing  but  4  per  cent,  for 
general  expenses. 


I 
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Bompiat  6"  Favre. — The  invoice  prices  of  this  house  average  2.2  per  cent, 
below  the  cost  of  production,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  following 
table : 


Width  of  goods. 


Do  


 •••••  ....  ••••■••••.•••-.•.•••...•«•••*••••••.  

/••.«....*•....«..*».....«.......»....-.>«*....•..«...........>..•.■..«•»..•••••..•••#•*•■•••.••.•■..••••••.••••.« 

HMWlWIMiWIWNlIM  W  »IH»t»t«IMM«MI»t>MHt»Mt  WIIM«t«WtllWH 

.............. ............ ...... ...a....... a ...... ■••■••••■••••■••••••••••■•••■•••■••#•■•••••»•■•••••  ...a..... 

60  centimetres. 

Do  

Do  

 «»  •  »'  ■  


91  centimetre*. 

Do  

Do  


The  difference  in  estimates  of  10.2  per  cent.  (8  per  cent,  profit  and  2.2 
j>er  cent,  under  cost  of  production)  is  found  as  follows:  Winding  and  warp- 
ing of  grege  are  not  accounted  for,  being  ostensibly  included  in  the  weaving, 
whereas  the  figures  for  the  latter  are  quite  too  low  for  weaving  alone;  dyeing 
in  colors  is  put  at  2  francs  per  kilometre,  instead  of  2.20  francs  net;  finishing 
48-centimctre  widths  at  4  centimes  per  metre,  instead  of  5  centimes;  gen- 
eral expenses  at  2  per  cent.,  instead  of  5  per  cent. 

Alexander  Giraud  &  Co.—  Invoice  prices  average  5  per  cent,  below  the 
cost  of  production,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Width  of  goods. 


Invoice 
price. 


Experts' 

e>t;m.itr 
oi  co*t 


60   CCIllllTl*"trCN   •M.*(«MtMtlH>M*(*«MMlA  «•  |»|«  ••••••»«•»••«  < 

Do  

Do... 
VK>. «  


■■•••■••■••■■•••••••■■■■■■••■•■••■•■•■■•••••••••••■•■•••■••■••••••■•••••••a  ■•••••••■•*••#••••••••••■•••• 

iminiiiiiiiiiiiii  ti     1  -    ~  t  t  t  ri  t  i't  t  1  "i  1 1  uri  mif  it  i  iiiiiintiiiinmiMMlwwMMlmij 


Do  

Do  

Do.-  

Do  .. 

Do._  


MHmiH«»«tM««t«t«mi««tM»»M«»M«M»MI 


Franci. 

0.95 

I.OJ 

1.05 

1. 13 

i  .60 

1.67 

a.05 

a.  16 

1. 20 

*-»7 

a.  00 

a.a6 

»i5 

a.  48 

a- 55 

a.  60 

»-75 

1.80 

3.00 

3-M 

The  difTcrence  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  estimates  is  easily  accounted  for — 
only  1  franc  per  kilogramme  is  entered  for  winding  and  warping,  for  weaving 
the  mere  wages  paid  the  workmen  are  stated,  factory  expenses  are  wholly 
disregarded,  and  general  expenses  put  at  3  per  cent.  Mr.  Leon  Giraud, 
in  explanation,  says : 

We  inherited  the  business,  our  factory  and  store  cost  us  nothing ;  hence  we  do  not  reckon 
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/.  6-  P.  Michel  &  Co. — This  house  manufactures  its  own  goods  and 
invoices  at  the  cost  of  production. 


Width  of  goods. 


46  ccntimclre* 

Do  

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 


 .«•...»••.....•........«••••.•••••••....-■...•.•  •••■••••••••••■*«•••• 


Do  

Do... 

59  ccniimci res... ■•■■•»■•••• ••••»••••••••••••••••••  •••■»•••■•••••••■ 

L)0  ........  ........  ...*.....•  ••••M*a  ••••••*•••»•••••••»•*•*•••••«•»••  ••••••••  

Do  

Do.-  

92  centimetres  


■•■••••••■••••••••••at 


Do. 


Do 


>*4 •*••••••••••*•••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••• • •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••••••*••*• 


Francs. 

Francs. 

0.93 

0.94 

.98 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.08 

Lit 

i.ao 

i.»3 

I  .  34 

1.40 

»-45 

1.60 

1.63 

1.80 

1.80 

•9° 

•91 

•95 

.98 

l.aa 

«.»« 

2.15 

a.  30 

3.  20 

a.  is 

a.  50 

»  45 

a.  80 

a.  75 

3.00 

2  93 

The  only  difference  in  the  estimate  is  the  8  per  cent,  profit  ostensibly  in- 
cluded in  Michel's  figures.  Nearly  all  the  items  of  cost  are  satisfactorily 
stated  by  this  house — winding  and  warping  are  put  at  3.50  to  3.85  francs 
per  kilogramme,  5  per  cent,  general  expenses  are  allowed,  quantity  and 
quality  of  raw  material  are  quite  correctly  stated.  For  weaving,  however, 
only  the  price  paid  the  workman  is  entered,  without  regard  to  factory  ex- 
penses ;  it  is  this  item  that  causes  the  difference. 

E.  Chevillard. — Invoice  prices  average  2.1  percent,  below  experts'  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  production,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Width  of  goods 

Invoice 
price. 

Experts' 
estimate 

Do.  ■  ■•>•••••>«••••••••••>••*«>••••••••••■*•••••*•••••*••••••*••••••••••••••••■••■*  ••••••••••••••••«•••■ 

Francs. 
'57 
1.70 
a.  05 
1.  aa 
I.30 

•  •5» 
1.60 
a.  10 
«75 
3-45 

Francs. 

i-34 
1.76 

a.  ia 

I34 

1.38 
«  45 
»S4 
a.  36 
a.  I» 
3-58 

Do 

  - .. .. —   .  

Here  again  there  is  a  difference  of  10. 1  per  cent,  in  the  two  valuations. 
A  slight  difference  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  items. 

At  this  writing  Chevillard  has  just  lowered  his  prices  3  to  5  per  cent.,  as 
he  savs  that  he  has  purchased  his  silk  at  lower  rates. 


p 
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Gindre  <5r»  Co. — Invoice  prices  average  7.9  per  cent,  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  difference  between  experts'  and  manufacturers*  calculations  being 
15.9  per  cent. 


v>  iam  01  gooos. 


47  centimetres.... 

Do  

_8  i  ciilimetres.... 

Do—  

Do.-  ...... 


• ••••••••• 


........,..--.,.,..-...•••**••• 


60  centimetres... 

^O—l  H  •••••  t.  t  •••••••M  >•• 

92  centimetres........ ... . . . ■■•*•••••••••••••*•••*••••••*•••••••••««••••■•••■••■■•••••  ••••••••••••■•••><  ... 

Do 


Invoice 

Experts' 
estimate 

price. 

of  cost. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

0.77 

0.81 

1.30 

1.40 

1.60 

1.71 

1.70 

1.81 

1.0$ 

1.2? 

i.a$ 

1*9 

».*5 

••3$ 

»  75 

305 

MARKET  VALUE  AND  SUMMARY. 

Though  it  is  not  properly  a  part  of  my  inquiry,  I  will  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  "  market  value."  This  term  may  be  taken  as  meaning  the  price 
at  which  the  goods  are  offered  for  sale  in  large  quantities  and  in  the  usual 
course  of  trade.  Manufacturers  do  not  work  for  nothing,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  average  profit  on  piece-dyed  goods.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturers  under  consideration  would  generally  sell  at  wholesale 
for  4  per  cent,  above  the  experts'  statement  of  cost.  This  statement  of  cost, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  inclusive  of  all  expenses,  and  manufacturers  could 
sell  at  that  price  without  loss,  but,  of  course,  they  would  merely  get  back  their 
invested  capital  without  any  profit. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  matter  I  would  say  that  I  have  reached  these 
conclusions:  That  the  experts'  estimate  on  piece-dyed  goods  are  now  en- 
titled to  full  faith  and  fairly  represent  the  cost  of  production  of  the  goods  ; 
that  if  4  per  cent,  be  added  to  their  statement  of  cost  it  will  give  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  market  value  for  wholesale  quantities. 

CARL  A.  HANSMANN, 

Consular  Clerk. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  November  27,  1890. 


Railways  in  Syria. — To  the  various  railway  projects  in  Syria  must  be 
added  a  scheme  for  a  steam  tramway  between  the  cities  of  Beirut  and  Da- 
mascus, traversing  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Becka  (or  Coele-Syria),  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  a  distance  of  70  English  miles. 

The  project,  it  would  seem,  has  lately  been  examined  by  the  council  of 
ministers  in  Constantinople  and  sent  back  by  that  body  to  the  ministry  of 
public  works,  with  a  request  to  make  certain  modifications  regarded  by  the 
council  as  necessary. — Erhard  Bissinger,  Consul,  Beirut,  December  26, 
1890. 
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THE  PORT  AND  TRADE  OF  SABANILLA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NICKEUS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Department,  in  answer  to  communi- 
cations from  parties  in  the  United  States  who  are  contemplating  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  between  Galveston  and  the  cities  of 
this  coast,  a  report  in  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  is  the  best  seaport  in  your  (this)  vicinity? 

(2)  What  is  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar? 

(3)  If  steamers  have  to  lighter,  what  is  the  lighterage? 

(4)  What  are  the  port  duties? 

(5)  What  articles  of  American  goods  are  imported,  and  what  is  the  duty 
on  each  article  ? 

(6)  What  articles  are  exported,  and  what  is  the  export  duty,  if  any  ? 

(7)  Give  names  of  responsible  merchants  of  this  city. 

I  answer  the  interrogatories  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  put  as  well  as 
1  can. 

(1)  Sabanilla  Bay  is  by  far  the  best  seaport  in  this  vicinity. 

(2)  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  is 
from  10  to  20  feet,  but  is  constantly  shifting ;  therefore,  exceedingly  danger- 
ous. Vessels  have  not  crossed  it  for  several  years.  All  vessels  are  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  Sabanilla  Bay  from  and  on  lighters,  and  the  merchandise  is  con- 
veyed to  Barranquilla  by  rail. 

(3)  Steamers  use  lighters  at  present,  but  a  pier  3,300  feet  long  is  being 
built  and  will  be  completed  in  10  months,  which  will  supersede  this  necessity 
of  lighters.  Lighters  cost  from  $25  to  $30  per  day.  As  a  rule,  vessels 
bringing  freight  from  the  United  States  deliver  the  same  at  Port  of  Colombia, 
and  the  merchant  is  required  to  get  the  goods  to  Barranquilla  from  the  ships  at 
his  own  risk  and  expense.  The  railway  company  usually  takes  the  goods  from 

.   the  ship  and  delivers  them  in  the  custom-house  at  Barranquilla  for  so  much  a 
ton,  according  to  class  of  goods. 

(4)  The  port  duties  are  $1  on  each  bill  of  lading  and  about  $10  for  the 
clearing  of  each  vessel. 

(5)  I  give  you  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States, 
with  the  duty  thereon : 

Duty  per  kilogramme. 


Flour-   So.  05 

Hog  products   .  20 

Hardware.  v  $0.01  to  1 .00 

Lumber : 

Planed  and  cabinet   .01 

Cut,  squared,  and  lioards  not  planed   Free. 

Wood  manufactures   .40 

Beer   .05 


These  rates  of  duty  are  given  in  Colombian  money,  which  is  worth  about 
50  cents  American  to  the  dollar. 
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(6)  I  append  table  showing  kind,  amount,  and  value  of  goods  exported 
during  the  year  1889  and  the  places  to  which  said  goods  were  shipped. 


Table  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Sadunilla,  per  steamen, 

for  the  year  ended  December  j/,  i8Sg. 


Articles. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Swansea. 

Havre. 

Paris. 

■9 
401 
2 

55 
94 

DmT  K  •  iMiNitiiittiiKiiimtiMiM 

J 

•                       .Vftwa***  a  a 

•..••■.■■■■■•..a.. 

941 

 do  

336 

36 

45 
6,916 

1  Cuo 
• $ yjJ 

■  *  ■  u4 

•.803 
704 

IOO 

13a 

207 
'.465 

oy 
7.  5=« 
65 

711 

335 

HMNHMI  ••••••• 

......  ...... .... .. 

657 

I-  otton  ...t  1  mm— 

•  •*•••••*  ...  OillC*i  ... 

•■••■*••■••. 

Fustic  „. , ......... .  •«•••••«•••*••••• 

-■. 

too 

659 
.45 
873 
1,024 

M 

1X2 

 do  

7.507 

—MM  •••**••••■•• 

600 

68 

PlftntS  MMMMMMMM 

........... .do...... 

........... .do  

■••••••a ••••••■>•• 

•93 

.......... ..do...... 

I 

 do  

39,808 

«4.73« 

7.507 

«7.578 

9,040 

Total  weight  kilogrammes... 

1,727, t8o 

663.160 

45°, 4»o 

1,170.500 

19.1,  It  j 

Total  value  : 

Produce.  •••  

1  reus  u  re  

HiiHwmwmwiH 

•> 

a.755,»7« 

#37.3«4 

>225, 210 

^43.049 

••••a ••••••••••••• 

$S».t*o 

969.550 

Total.* ■■  .•>•••••■■■«*■ 

3,340,966 

37,3»4 

343.°49 

1,031,670 

Articles. 

Firemen. 

H.iiuburg. 

New  York 

Antilles. 

Cartlugcna. 

B.ilsa  m.  packages... 

   do  

80 

187 

817 
769 



 .tm... 

CJi^*irs  

1 

I 

,6 

 a  MIM4 

to 

3,660 

...  IffHH  ••»•*••• 

/  3 

».785 
3.956 
s 

127 
}*  t 

74.503 

*....■••■■•.■■■.•• 

a,  360 
534 

348 
21 

i,7j6 

L). vitlivi  ....•••••••••••••*••••••••• 

20 

Ooatskins  

 bales... 

'4 

*••»•••*••.■•••*•• 

940 

.a. 
a7j 

H iiics   •...•■•11  uni licr. .. 

1  (  0 1  "3 

3.554 

2  432 
'»4J* 

a. °73 
6.898 
8 

Inn 

6.393 

 do  

3.0O5 
179 

«.»83 
26 

194 

Plants...,.  ■  •••••••••••• 

aR.ULil>*_T  •••»••... 

75 

88 

HtlMMMHWMM 

8,710 
«3' 
904 

*4 

44 

13a 
ia3 

178 
735 

S3. 

1,109 

Total ....  .....a**.«.  ••••>.■ 

•••••••••».  .do. 

36,638 

»3.534 

«o, 573 

<i.298 

kilogrammes... 

2,114,690 

1.189.300 

6,988,300 

977.8io 

348,800 

Total  value  : 

Produce  

••••••■•■>•••••••••■• 

*568,t55 
1,285 

#3<y.  '38 
I3.»3« 

12,713,250 
198,610 

#«9«.4«5 

».97* 

#93.865 
4.404 

569.440 

382,469 

9,910,860 

194,388 

98,769 
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Table  shewing  the  amount  and  a  line  of  exports  from  the  port  of.Sabani/la,  etc. — Continued. 


Total 


9."*;.5^5 


Table  skewing  exports  for  iy  years. 


Year. 


1873.. 
1874.... 
1875... 
1876... 


•  «•••••  ••••-«... 


1877  

1878  

I  879.... 

1880.... 


mbcr  of 

Amount  ol 

Weight  of 
packages 
and  wood. 

Value. 

ckages. 

wood. 

Produce. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Tons 

Kilos. 

266,389 

73« 

14,198,560 

I4.-H5.340 

f*. 78f, 397 

*7.7'6,737 

396.399 

567 

•6.155.136 

5.3*3.69-> 

3.441.0S7 

8.764,786 

3«3.y» 

1.3^9 

16, 738.480 

S.«44.9'o 

3.937.»30 

9.082,040 

a«5.937 

».«S 

,,.,69.79° 

3,091,614 

3. 893. 6*° 

6,885,240 

230,509 

573 

11,229,390 

3,672,100 

3,128,045 

6,800, 145 

328,928 

845 

14, 398,950 

5,084,405 

3.839.766 

8,924,171 

337.7*4 

860 

« 5. 258. 380 

6.o77.3»7 

3,272.168 

9,349.485 

39°.  360 

800 

M.9«.55° 

6.3°9.*87 

?.84*.93» 

9,152,218 

4*3.343 

1,085 

15,862,550 

9.°55.66> 

3.343.94° 

1»,  399,6^ 

4«*.5» 

1,284 

15,624.600 

8,*57,4o* 

3.«37/'53 

»*. 395,055 

550,651 

5.838 

20, 199,750 

6,9<>y,955 

3,951,126 

10,951,081 

42,, 886 

887 

13,856,220 

6,194,092 

4.353.376 

10,546,368 

151.071 

59 

5,020,580 

'.593.335 

8,214.616 

3.807.851 

4<>7. 759 

664 

»3,438. 460 

4,5*6,354 

3.*64.594 

7. 79". 948 

44'.«84 

3.  MO 

14. 985.*40 

4,«37.7»« 

3.606,474 

7.744. '85 

SOS.  73  3 

4.4*3 

18,179,860 

4.749.644 

4.531.531 

9,271,165 

43*. 973 

1,808 



16,164,30. 

5.«03.«*7 

4.024,468 

9.»37.595 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  trade  both  in  imports  and  exports  has  varied  but 
little  in  the  last  3  years.  In  the  years  1881,  1882,  1883,  a"d  1884,  owing  to 
the  demand  for  beef  cattle  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  exports  were  much  larger,  as  appears  from  the 
table  mentioned;  otherwise  there  has  been  little  difference  in  the  exportations 
from  this  consular  district  since  1878.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  pass  through  Barranquilla. 

During  the  last  12  months  about  78,000  packages  were  delivered  at  this 
port  by  the  Atlas  steamers,  each  package  weighing  an  average  of  125 
pounds.  This  same  line  of  steamers  took  from  this  port  $2, 425, 590. 41 
worth  of  goods  (value  in  gold)  to  New  York  ;  of  this  amount  other  vessels 
may  have  carried  out,  perhaps,  $  100,000  worth. 

Their  enterprise  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  by  the  merchants 
of  this  city  with  whom  I  have  spoken.  They  believe,  as  I  do,  that  another 
line  of  steamers  between  here  and  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States 
would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  people  of  both  sections,  and  they  promise 
to  aid  the  enterprise  by  their  patronage. 

JOHNSON  NICKEUS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Baranquilla,  January  /,  1891. 


RESOURCES  OF  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBF.Y,  OF  PARA. 

The  Amazonian  valley  extends  generally  due  westward  for  2,000  miles, 
between  the  equator  and  50  south  latitude  and  between  300  and  750  west 
longitude. 

Figuratively,  South  America  resembles,  in  oiitline  on  the  map,  a  shoulder 
of  beef,  of  which  Patagonia  may  be  likened  to  the  shank,  while  we  at  Para 
are  in  the  tenderloin.  A  horizontal  line  drawn  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America  would  pass  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  most 
easterly  point  of  Brazil,  New  Pernambuco,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  coast  line  of  north  Brazil  extends  almost  east  and 
west  for  1,000  miles,  facing  the  United  States,  while  the  old-gold  colored 
waters  of  the  Amazon,  curving  toward  the  Gulf  Stream,  mark  a  i>ath  in  the 
ocean  for  hundreds  of  miles,  inviting  commerce  to  come  hither  from  our 
country.  North  Brazil  is  commercially  the  nearest  or  closest  to  the  United 
States.  This  portion  of  the  new  Republic  is  in  almost  every  respect  entirely 
distinct  from  the  southern  States  of  Brazil. 

There  is  no  communication  from  the  capital  at  Riode  Janeiro  to  this  part 
of  the  Government  except  by  the  2,000  or  3,000  miles  of  coast  navigation, 
to  which  may  be  added  another  1,000  miles  of  river  transportation  to  reach 
the  State  of  Amazonas. 
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Politically,  these  States  have  recently  emphasized  their  satisfaction  with 
the  Republic  and  their  adhesion  to  the  General  Government  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro, but  it  is  being  generally  discussed,  or  hoped,  among  some  of  the  foreign 
people  resident  here  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  a 
separation.  Undoubtedly  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  In  this  case 
all  true  Brazilians  and  the  friends  of  Brazil  sincerly  hope  that  the  u  secession 
in  thought"  may  never  materalize. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Amazon  valley,  by  its  naturally  rich  and  abundant 
resources,  contributes  most  to  the  General  Government,  ll  is  estimated  that 
the  export  duties  on  crude  rubber  will  aggregate  the  revenue  derived  from 
both  coffee  and  sugar.  Rubber  is  worth  61  cents  a  pound,  while  coffee 
and  sugar  are  less  than  one-sixth  of  this. 

As  indicated  in  reports  on  trade  and  transportation  and  rubber,  there  is 
as  yet  practically  nothing  produced  in  the  valley.  Everything  necessary  to 
support  civilized  life  is  imported,  generally  from  Europe. 

The  General  Government  gets  all  the  revenue  from  imports.  The  people 
here  are,  therefore,  in  a  manner  dependent  upon  the  southern  provinces  for 
their  farinha,  or  mandioca,  the  flour  of  the  country. 

India  rubber  is  at  present  the  one  great  industry  and  resource  of  the 
Amazon. 

The  only  reason  why  there  is  almost  no  agriculture  in  this  valley  is  be- 
cause rubber-gathering,  although  more  dangerous  to  health,  pays  immense 
returns  for  the  labor  invested.  This  keeps  a  large  part  of  the  native  popu- 
lation at  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  swamps,  where  the  malaria 
and  fevers  cut  them  down  rapidly.  It  is  said  there  was  more  agriculture  in 
this  valley  25  years  ago  than  now.  Villages  once  prosperous  are  now  falling 
into  decay,  the  fast-growing  foliage  almost  covering  them  from  sight.  The 
enterprising  people  have  gone  to  the  cities  or  to  the  rubber  swamps. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valley 
are  great,  almost  beyond  comprehension.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  are 
never  any  droughts  or  frosts  or  grasshopper  plagues.  The  products  are 
mostly  tropical. 

The  almost  exclusive  breadstufls  of  the  temperate  zones  will  not  grow  here. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  grow  rank  as  far  as  straw  is  concerned,  but 
produce  no  kernels  of  grain.  Potatoes  grow  well  of  a  fair  quality,  but  the 
yield  is  exceedingly  small.  Corn  yields  abundantly,  but  it  is  used  for  food 
only  when  other  food  fails,  because  it  is  too  heating  to  the  blood.  A  hunk 
of  johnnycake  as  big  as  one's  fist  will  produce  a  nettle  rash  all  over  the  body 
within  24  hours  after  eating,  though  foreign  corn  eaten  here  does  not  have 
any  such  effect.  Consequently,  rice  and  mandioca  are  the  only  breadstuffs 
that  will  ever  be  raised  in  the  valley.  Rice  grows  spontaneously  and  man- 
dioca with  almost  no  cultivation,  except  cutting  and  burning  off  the  brush 
and  sticking  the  joints  of  the  stercc  «nto  the  ground.  Six  or  8  months 
later  the  roots  are  pulled  up  and  made  nto  meal  (farinha).  As  it  has  not 
the  phosphatir  Aliments  that  make  wheat  the  prim*  breadstuff  of  the  world, 
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the.  Amazon  valley  will  always  be  a  gradually  increasing  market  for  wheat 
flour,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  its  soil. 

Sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly.  In  many  places  it  is  only  necessary  to  burn 
off  the  grass  and  reeds  and  scatter  the  pieces  of  sugar-cane  stalks  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  will  sprout  and  take  root  without  being  planted 
in  the  ground  and  will  yield  two  crops  a  year  for  12  years  without  culti- 
vation and  without  planting.  That,  of  course,  is  on  low  land.  On  high 
land  the  cane  "runs  out"  in  4  or  5  years  and  begins  to  produce  an  inferior 
quality  of  sugar.  The  cane  yield  is  then  burned  over  and  a  new  crop  planted. 
But  the  price  of  labor  is  so  high  since  the  rubber  fever  began  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  make  sugar  here.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  cane  is  turned  into  rum, 
but,  even  so,  it  supplies  only  a  small  part  of  the  rum  consumed. 

Bananas  and  oranges  and  a  great  variety  of  other  edible  fruits  grow  in 
greatest  abundance  and  with  very  little  labor. 

Coffee  grows  luxuriantly,  but  is  said  to  be  of  quality  inferior  to  that  pro- 
duced further  south. 

The  only  agricultural  product  exported  from  the  Amazon  valley  is  cacao, 
from  the  seed  of  which  chocolate  is  manufactured  by  roasting  and  grinding. 
Its  culture  is  very  remunerative,  and  it  gives  quick  returns  for  outlay.  The 
trees  begin  to  bear  in  paying  quantities  at  the  age  of  3  years  and  are  still 
vigorous  and  productive  at  the  age  of  100  years.  The  labor  of  planting  is 
slight,  and  the  after  care  is  simply  to  keep  parasitic  plants  from  the  branches 
and  gather  the  fruit.  The  foliage  forms  so  dense  a  shade  that  no  form  of 
vegetation  will  spring  up  in  a  cacao  orchard  after  the  trees  are  5  or  6  years 
old.  The  only  weeds  are  those  which  grow  on  top  of  the  trees,  and  these 
are  easily  destroyed.  The  present  cacao  orchards  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  on 
low  land.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  cacao  would  yield  profitably  on 
high  land.  When  there  is  lack  of  rain  at  the  fruiting  season  or  the  floods 
fail  to  reach  high  enough  to  fill  the  soil  with  water,  the  crop  is  a  failure. 
Irrigation,  however,  would  be  extremely  easy  on  the  lands  where  cacao  is 
raised.  This  crop  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  the  Amazon 
farmer,  who  can  have  his  cacao  orchard  on  the  elevated  river  front  and  his 
cattle  and  rubber-tree  plantations  on  the  lower  flood  plains  between  there 
and  the  distant  hills. 

Cotton  grows  well  and  yields  a  fair  quality  of  fiber ;  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  planted  to  any  great  extent,  especially  since  rubber-gathering  began 
to  call  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  population.  The  American  colony  at 
Santarem,  however,  is  planting  a  crop  of  cotton  for  the  coming  season  and 
bringing  from  the  United  States  the  machinery  for  working  it  up  into  white 
cotton  cloth.  The  experiment  is  being  tried,  not  without  some  misgivings 
and  with  a  good  outlay  of  American  pluck,  that  has  already  braved  unnum- 
bered difficulties  in  many  new  and  untried  industries,  only  to  find  that  most 
of  them  had  some  drawback  that  made  them  impracticable.  I  hope  to  visit 
this  colony  soon  and  be  able  to  report  more  fully  on  their  progress. 
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The  lowlands,  where  the  yearly  floods  prevent  the  growth  of  forests,  are 
magnificent  grazing  lands;  but  the  small  farmer,  with  50  or  100  cattle,  would 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  His  house  would  be  on  the  narrow,  elevated 
margin  of  the  river  channel  out  of  the  reach  of  the  annual  flood-  His 
pasture  land  is  back  of  his  house,  on  a  lower  level,  and  under  water  from  1 
to  3  months  in  the  year.  He  must  generally  have  some  higher  land  some- 
where,  perhaps  10  miles  away  across  the  flats  (varzea)  at  the  bluffs  that  border 
the  river  plain,  for  the  high  ground  on  which  his  house  stands  is  forest  and 
affords  no  pasture.  He  must  also  have  money  enough  to  hire  a  steam  tug 
and  a  barge  to  take  his  cattle  to  this  distant  land  if  the  flood  rises  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  as  it  often  does. 

During  the  present  season  the  floods  have  been  rather  higher  than  usual, 
and,  from  the  lack  of  means  for  transporting  cattle  that  were  unexpectedly 
imprisoned  on  the  narrow  ramparts  between  the  river  channels  and  the  flood 
plains,  it  is  estimated  that  over  30,000  head  of  neat  cattle  and  5,000  horses 
and  mules  have  died  of  starvation  and  pestilence  this  year  on  the  lower 
\mazon  above  the  delta. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Para,  December  I/,  1800. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  EUROPE. 

REPORT  BY  LOXSUL  GO TTSCHALK,  OF  STUTTGART. 

On  January,  1,  1891,  a  new  law  relating  to  laborers  and  their  protection 
in  case  of  their  inability  to  work  by  reason  of  sickness  or  old  age  took 
effect  in  the  German  Empire  after  having  been  adopted  in  the  Reichstag  by 
a  vote  of  185  to  165  on  May  25,  1889,  through  the  influence  of  Bismarck. 
The  principal  features  of  this  law,  with  a  short  review  of  the  legislation  of 
other  states  in  that  direction,  may  be  of  interest  to  the  American  public, 
where  like  questions  are  constantly  discussed. 

The  new  law  of  the  German  Empire  provides  that  every  person,  male  or 
female,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  occupying  the  position  of  laborer,  serv- 
ant, or  clerk,  whose  wages  or  salary  amounts  to  less  than  2,000  marks*  ($476) 
per  year  must  have  himself  or  herself  insured.  The  premium  for  this  insur- 
ance is  paid  in  equal  parts  by  the  employer  and  employe,  and  the  Govern- 
ment itself  contributes  to  each  policy  the  sum  of  50  marks  annually.  The 
insurance  companies  are  State  institutions  under  the  control  of,  and  operated 
by,  the  State,  and  the  post-office  employes,  as  well  as  policemen  and  other 
subordinates,  attend  to  the  serving  of  notices  and  collection  of  dues.  The 
premiums  to  be  paid  are  in  proportion  to  the  wages  received  and  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Those  earning  350  marks  per  year  or  less 
pay  a  premium  per  week  of  14  pfennigs  (3  cents);  (2)  those  earning  from 

•  I  mark  =-  aj.8  cent*. 
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35°  to  55°  marks  per  year,  20  pfennigs  (4. 7  cents) ;  (3)  those  earning  from  550 
to  850  marks  per  year,  24  pfennigs  (5.7  cents) ;  (4)  those  earning  from  850  to 
2,000  marks  per  year,  30  pfennigs  (7  cents). 

Of  these  above  weekly  amounts  the  employer  pays  one-half,  but  proof  of 
sickness  or  military  services  exempts  the  employe  from  his  contributions. 

In  case  of  inability  to  work  (except  from  accidents  or  mishaps,  for  which 
special  provision  is  made  under  former  laws  by  the  accident  insurance,  which 
is  also  compulsory),  which  inability  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  insured 
is  by  disease  unable  to  earn  one-third  of  the  amount  of  his  former  wages, 
the  benefits  are  as  follows:  First  class  receives  annually  1 14. 70  marks;  second 
class,  124.10  marks;  third  class,  131. 15  marks;  fourth  class,  140.55  marks. 
But  he  may  receive  more  if  he  shows  that  for  a  long  time  his  dues  have  regu- 
larly been  paid.  But  there  is  this  further  condition,  that  before  the  insured 
receives  anything  he  must  have  paid  his  contributions  for  at  least  47  weeks 
and  was  employed  for  5  years  before  his  disability  occurred,  but  such  employ- 
ment need  not  have  been  continuous  or  uninterrupted;  it  suffices  if  he 
worked  235  weeks  during  that  period. 

The  age  insurance  provides  that  every  person  who  -attains  the  age  of  70 
years  receives  a  pension  from  the  State  which  amounts  annually,  in  the  first 
class,  to  106.40  marks;  in  the  second  class,  to  134.60  marks;  in  the  third 
class,  to  162.80  marks;  in  the  fourth  class,  to  191  marks. 

This  law  goes  into  immediate  effect;  that  means  the  pension  will  accrue 
to  every  one  who  reaches  70  years  after  January  1,  1891,  whether  able  to 
work  or  not,  provided  that  he  worked  for  3  years  prior  to  that  date,  that  is 
to  say,  at  least  141  weeks  since  January  1,  1888.  But,  if  he  was  sick  during 
that  time  or  his  employer  had  no  work  for  him  (but  not  in  excess  of  4  months), 
the  time  so  lost  is  counted  as  if  he  had  worked.  And  the  law  also  applies  to 
persons  who  attained  the  age  of  70  years  prior  to  January  1,  1891.  All  con- 
tributions cease  after  that  age,  and,  in  case  any  employer  who  was  insured 
and  paid  his  contributions  for  at  least  5  years  dies  before  reaching  the  age 
of  70,  then  one-half  of  all  paid  by  him  will  be  returned  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Kvcry  female  may,  in  case  she  marries,  also  demand  the  return  of 
one-half  of  her  premiums.  It  is  calculated  that  11,000,000  persons  will  be 
subjec  t  to  this  compulsory  insurance  law,  and  the  amount  required  for  its 
operation  will  be  about  220,000,000  marks,  of  which  the  employes,  employ- 
ers, and  the  taxpayers  (which  means  the  State)  pay  one-third  each.  The  pay- 
ments are  made  in  this  manner.  Each  employe  is  furnished  with  a  book  in 
which  stamps  designating  the  amount  paid  are  to  be  gummed  in.  These 
stamps  are  sold  by  the  Government  and  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  employer, 
who  may  deduct  one-half  from  the  wages  of  the  employe.  Further  provisions 
are  made  for  cases  when  an  employe  becomes  his  own  master  or  employer, 
and  there  are  also  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law. 

This  law  is  auxiliary  and  intimately  connected  with  the  two  other  la\v« 
in  force  for  some  time  relating  to  the  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness 
and  accidents.    As  to  the  first,  every  laborer  employed  in  mines,  factories, 
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railroads  or  shipping  wharfs,  building  trade,  machinery,  or  common  carriers 
must  be  insured.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  such  insurance  is  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2  per  cent,  of  the  daily  wages,  and  must  be  paid  in  the  proportion 
of  two-thirds  by  the  laborer  and  one-third  by  the  employer. 

In  regard  to  the  insurance  against  accidents,  the  same  is  confined  princi- 
pally to  factories,  and  here  the  employer  must  pay  the  entire  premium.  In 
connection  therewith  the  law  regulating  the  liability  of  employers  for  acci- 
dents to  their  employes  provides  that  the  party  injured  may  recover  dam- 
ages, and,  if  he  was  an  employe  of  a  steam,  street,  or  railway  company,  the 
very  fact  that  the  accident  occurred  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  railroad 
is  to  blame,  which,  however,  may  prove  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was 
the  own  fault  of  the  party  injured  or  was  caused  by  some  superior  force 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  In  all  other  cases  against  factories  and  like 
institutions  the  burden  of  establishing  negligence  is  on  the  party  seeking  to 
recover.  But  by  the  law  regulating  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents 
it  is  further  provided  that  employes  subject  to  such  laws  can  only  claim  dam- 
ages if  they  establish  that  the  employer  intentionally  inflicted  the  injuries 
complained  of.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  a  law  which  establishes  and 
regulates  the  support  of  the  poor  by  the  town  or  township  of  which  the  party 
has  been  a  resident  for  2  years  past.  In  case  such  party  becomes  impovcr- 
ished  at  a  place  other  than  his  home,  he  may  be  sent  to  his  place  of  residence; 
but  laborers  or  servants,  in  case  of  sickness,  must  be  supjx)rted,  if  necessary, 
for  6  weeks  by  the  community  where  the  misfortune  befel  him  or  her. 

Germany  seems  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  other  states  so  far  as  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  laborers  is  concerned,  but  in  some  respects  Switzerland 
is  more  liberal  in  that  respect. 

The  law  in  Switzerland  makes  the  happening  of  an  accident  prima  facie 
evidence,  and  it  only  releases  the  employer  from  liability  in  case  he  may 
show  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  superior  force  or  criminal  act  of  a  third 
person  or  by  the  own  fault  of  the  deceased  or  injured  party.  And,  in  cases 
where  any  business  detrimental  to  health  is  being  carried  on,  the  owner  is 
also  liable  in  case  the  employe  contracts  any  disease  caused  by  such  business, 
as/  for  instance,  match  factories,  white  lead  and  mirror  factories,  wall  paper 
factories  (where  arsenic  is  used).  The  law  there  further  requires  a  record  to 
be  kept  by  the  owner  of  all  accidents,  cases  of  sickness,  or  deaths  apparently 
caused  by  the  business  in  which  the  laborer  is  engaged,  and  embraces  all  fac- 
tories, railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  telephones,  buildings,  quarries, 
mines,  etc. 

Another  feature,  which  is  also  found  as  yet  only  in  Austria,  is  the  law 
which  fixes  the  maximum  time  during  which  labor  can  be  demanded.  That 
time  is  11  hours  per  day,  and  on  Saturdays  or  days  immediately  preceding 
holidays  it  is  10  hours.  It  applies  to  all  persons  over  14  years  of  age,  and 
prohibits  work  by  all  under  that  age,  and  prohibits  night  work  for  females 
and  for  boys  under  18  years.  There  are  tribunals  which,  under  exceptional 
or  pressing  circumstances,  may  extend  the  time  of  labor  to  a  limited  degree, 
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but  that  is  seldom  done.  All  female  married  laborers  must  have  a  rest  of 
i*4  hours  at  noon.  There  was  at  first  great  opposition  to  this  law;  but  em- 
ployers and  laborers  have  acquiesced,  and  the  former  class  have  discovered 
that  the  disadvantageous  results  expected  did  not  follow  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  There  is  no  proposition  to  change  the  law,  only  to  extend  it  so  as 
to  reduce  the  working-day  to  10  hours. 

The  law  in  Switzerland  is  especially  significant,  as  that  country  has  many 
and  important  industries  and  manufactories,  principally  for  the  export  trade. 
Its  products — clocks,  watches,  machinery,  yarn,  and  silk  embroidery — 
come  into  competition  with  the  products  of  other  states.  The  country  is 
divided  into  three  districts;  for  each  one  an  inspector  is  appointed,  with  an 
assistant,  whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out.  They  must  visit 
each  factory  at  least  once  every  2  years.  There  are  in  Switzerland  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  factories,  employing  1,160,000  laborers. 

Another  important  feature  is  that  the  rules  of  each  factory  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  to  the  proper  tribunal  and  must  first  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  laborers,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion.  This  is  done  by  posting  up  notices  that  such  rules  are  in  the 
office  open  to  inspection,  and  that  any  objection  should,  within  a  specified 
time,  be  filed  with  the  owner  or  with  the  tribunal.  Mr.  Konig,  who  is  privy 
councilor  in  the  department  of  trade  in  Berlin,  has  lately — probably  at  the 
instigation  of  his  Government — made  an  investigation  of  the  operation  of  this 
law,  and  the  result  of  said  observation  has  been  published  and  is  very  favor- 
able. 

The  Swiss  law  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent,  and  the  satisfaction 
which  it  gives  encourages  the  laboring  classes  of  Germany  to  have  it  also 
enacted  in  their  own  country,  and  with  considerable  hope  of  success.  If  they 
succeed,  Germany  will  undoubtedly  be  the  foremost  of  all  governments  in 
reference  to  its  legislation  for  the  protection  of  labor,  for  no  other  country 
has  as  yet  adopted  the  system  of  insurance  against  sickness,  accidents,  disa- 
bility, and  old  age  to  such  an  extent  as  Germany.  Naturally,  the  results  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest. 

LOUIS  GOTTSCHALK,  • 

Const//. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Slul/garl,  February  j,  1891. 


Corset  steels. — Two  gentlemen  of  Belleville  wish  to  learn  the  address  of 
some  American  manufacturer  of  the  steel  used  in  making  the  steels  for  cor- 
sets.   There  is  an  establishment  in  Gananoque,  Ontario,  which  manufactures 
corset  steels.    These  gentlemen  desire  to  ascertain  what  American  steel  pre 
pared  for  making  corset  steels  will  cost  them  when  it  is  laid  down  in  Belle 
ville. — S.  H.  Deneen,  Consul^  Belleville,  Mareh  2,  i8yi. 
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No.  127—  APRIL,  1891. 


AMERICAN  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEW,  OF  LONDON. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  letter  from  the  London  Flour  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, bringing  to  my  attention  what  seems  to  be  a  most  serious  state  of 
affairs  in  the  importation  of  American  flour  into  this  country,  a  business 
which  in  late  years  has  attained  such  large  dimensions. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  high  character  of  the  merchants  compos- 
ing the  London  Flour  Trade  Association,  and  their  statement  of  the  causes 
which  are  hampering  the  trade,  /.  e.f  the  unsatisfactory  terms  of  the  through 
bill  of  lading  and  the  delays  in  transit,  is  so  clearly  put  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  my  enlarging  upon  the  matter. 

JNO.  C.  NEW, 
Consul -General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  February  10,  i8gi. 


[Inclosure  in  Consul -General  New's  report  ] 

London  Flour  Trade  Association, 

Corn  Exchange,  41  Seething  Lane, 

London,  E.  C,  February  j,  /8<pr. 

To  the  Consul- General  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sir  :  I  am  desired  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  London  Flour  Trade  Association 
(which  includes  nearly  all  the  London  importers  of,  and  the  wholesale  dealers  in,  American 
flour)  to  place  before  you1  certain  grievances  under  which  this  trade  is  suffering,  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  see  your  way  to  report  the  matter  to  your  Government. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  exports  of  flour  from'the  United  States  are  mostly  direct 
from  the  mills  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  already  reach  a  large  total,  those  for  1890  being 
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equal  to  12,025,800  cwts.,  out  of  a  total  export  of  wheat  and  flour  of  29,226,863  rwts.,  which 
quantity  might  be  largely  increased  l>y  a  better  system  of  transport.  At  present  all  flour  sent 
here  from  an  inland  station  is  sent  on  what  is  called  a  through  bill  of  lading  (one  of  which  I 
now  inclose),  the  terms  of  which  are  fixed  by  a  combination  of  all  the  principal  United  States 
railways,  so  that,  although  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  free  contract  between  the  miller  and  the 
transportation  company,  it  is  in  reality  no  such  tiling,  as  the  miller,  refusing  to  forward  his 
flour  on  the  one-sided  document  offered  him,  simply  has  to  keep  it  or  sell  it  in  the  United 
States.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  document  above  referred  to,  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  transportation  companies  contract  themselves  out  of  nearly  every  liability  ex- 
cept that  of  receiving  the  freight;  but  among  the  many  drawbacks  and  risks  taken  by  the 
acceptor  of  this  bill  of  lading  that  of  delay  in  transit  stands  out  preeminently  as  the  most  seri- 
ous. As  you  will  notice,  the  transportation  companies  do  not  undertake  to  deliver  the  goods 
in  any  particular  time,  and,  in  fact,  do  take  any  time  from  4  to  16  weeks  to  get  the  flour  to  its 
destination;  and  it  has  been  found  by  careful  investigation  that  the  delays  are,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  caused  by  the  railway  companies,  they  (having  made  no  contract  with  a  time 
limit)  caring  nothing  for  the  delays  which  take  place. 

The  terrible  irregularity  of  this  service  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  trade  with  this 
country  is  most  seriously  hampered,  no  buyer  being  able  to  tell  within  many  weeks  when  he 
is  likely  to  receive  his  purchase ;  and  we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  such  a  state 
of  things  resolves  itself  into  a  serious  tax  on  the  export  of  flour  from  your  country,  inasmuch 
as  a  large  discount  in  price  has  to  be  allowed  the  buyer  when  taking  the  risks  above  referred 
to.  The  committee  wish  you  to  understand  that,  before  asking  for  your  valuable  assistance 
in  this  matter,  they  have,  individually  and  collectively,  done  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  fair 
document,  naming  at  least  a  reasonable  time  limit,  but  without  the  least  effect,  the  combina- 
tion interested  in  the  present  document  being  far  too  strong.  May  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to 
embody  the  above  facts  in  any  report  you  may  be  sending  your  Government  on  the  trade  of 
this  country,  drawing  particular  attention  to  the  effect  they  have  on  the  exports  of  flour;  and 
I  would  also  ask  you  to  l>e  good  enough  to  receive  a  small  deputation  from  our  association, 
with  a  view  to  explaining  any  matters  in  the  above  statement  which  may  not  be  clear  to  you. 
A  deputation  will  be  pleased  to  wait  upon  you  at  any  time  that  may  be  convenient  to  you, 

PERCY  E.  PHILLIPS, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


Bill  of  Lading. 

THE  WESTERN  TRANSIT  COMPANY,  THROUGH  FREIGHT  LINE  VIA  THE  LAKES,  THE  NEW 
YORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD  AND  CONNECTIONS,  AND  THE  FURNESS 
LINE  OF  BRITISH  STEAMSHIPS. 

S.  D.  Caldwell,  general  manager,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  William  James,  general  foreign  freight 
agent,  New  York;  Edward  Walley,  foreign  freight  agent,  Boston,  Mass.;  Hugh  MacMillan, 
agent,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  C.  McClintock,  agent,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Charles  Wilks,  agent,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  H.  S.  Bolcom,  agent,  Winona,  Minn. 

Through  bill  of  lading  No.  86.    Contract  No.— Talbot,  812 ;  Walley,  532. 

From  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  London,  England. 

Shipped  in  apparent  good  order  by  Columbia  Mill  Company,  the  following  property, 
marked  or  numbered  as  below  (weight,  measure,  gauge,  quality,  condition,  quantity,  brand, 
contents,  and  value  unknown),  weight  subject  to  correction  : 

Marks  and  numbers.— Trojan  91-92-92.  Mil.,  36250;  C.  &  N.  W.,  32448;  C.  S.  L., 
4468 — 200  sacks  each. 

Merchandise. — Six  hundred  sacks  of  flour. 

Through  rate,  $30.62  (gold)  per  100  pounds;  gross  weight,  84,oo<  pounds. 
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Notify  Pillman  &  Phillips. 

The  property  covered  by  this  bill  of  lading  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
customary  forms  of  bills  of  lading  in  use  by  said  steamships  or  steamship  company  at  time 
of  shipment. 

To  be  delivered  in  like  good  order  and  condition  at  the  port  of  London,  England  (or  so 
near  thereto  as  ship  may  safely  get,  with  liberty  to  call  at  any  usual  port  of  call),  unto  Colum- 
bia Mill  Company,  or  his  or  their  assigns,  upon  payment  in  cash  of  freight  due  thereon  im- 
mediately on  discharge  of  the  property  at  the  rate  of  $30.62,  American  gold,  per  100  pounds 
gross  weight,  and  advanced  charges,  without  any  allowance  for  credit  or  discount,  £l 
being  considered  equal  to  $4.80,  American  gold  (general  average  payable  according  to  York- 
Antwerp  rules),  under  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  viz  : 

(1)  That  said  the  Western  Transit  Company  and  its  connections  which  receive  said 
property  shall  not  be  liable  for  breakage  of  packages  of  eggs,  or  rust  of  iron  and  of  iron 
articles,  or  for  loss  or  damage  by  wet,  dirt,  fire,  or  loss  of  weight,  or  for  condition  of  baling 
on  hay,  hemp,  or  cotton  ;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind  on  any  article  whose  bulk  requires  it 
to  be  carried  on  open  cars ;  nor  for  damage  to  perishable  property  of  any  kind  occasioned  by 
delays  from  any  cause  or  changes  of  weather ;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  on  any  article  or  prop- 
erty whatever  by  fire  or  other  casualty  while  in  transit  or  while  in  depots  or  places  of  trans- 
shipment, or  at  depots  or  landings  at  all  points  of  delivery ;  nor  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
collision,  or  the  dangers  of  navigation  while  on  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals.  All  goods  or 
property  under  this  bill  of  lading  will  be  subject,  at  its  owner's  cost,  to  necessary  cooperage 
or  baling,  and  is  to  be  transported  to  the  depots  of  the  companies  or  landings  of  the  steam- 
boats or  forwarding  lines  at  the  points  receipted  to  for  delivery. 

(2)  It  is  further  agreed  that  said  the  Western  Transit  Company  and  its  connections  shall 
not  be  held  accountable  for  any  damage  or  deficiency  in  packages  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  receipted  for  in  good  order  by  consignees  or  their  agents  at  or  by  the  next  carrier  beyond 
the  point  to  which  this  bill  of  lading  contracts.  Consignees  are  to  pay  the  freight  and  charges 
upon  the  goods  or  merchandise  in  lots  or  parts  of  lots,  as  they  may  he  delivered  to  them. 

(3)  It  is  further  sdpulated  and  agreed  that,  in  case  of  any  loss,  detriment,  or  damage  done 
to,  or  sustained  by,  any  of  the  property  herein  receipted  for  during  such  transportation,  whereby 
any  legal  liability  or  responsibility  shall  or  may  be  incurred,  that  company  alone  shall  be  held 
answerable  therefor  in  whose  actual  custody  the  same  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  happening 
of  such  loss,  detriment,  or  damage,  and  the  carrier  so  liable  shall  have  full  benefit  of  any  insur- 
ance that  may  have  been  effected  upon  or  on  account  of  said  goods. 

(4)  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  discrepancy  between 
the  contents  of  the  package  and  the  description  of  the  same  in  the  bills  of  lading. 

(5)  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  from  and  after  the  arrival  of  said  goods  at  the  port  of 
East  Boston,  and  while  said  goods  remain  on  the  wharf  or  wharfs  waiting  for  further  con- 
veyance, the  Western  Transit  Company  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  of  its  connections,  inland  or 
ocean,  be  liable  for  delay,  nor  shall  they  or  any  of  them  be  liable  in  respect  of  said  goods, 
otherwise  than  as  warehousemen.  It  is  also  agreed  that,  in  case  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
property  specified  herein  be  prevented  from  any  cause  from  going  on  the  first  steamer  of  the  line 
above  stated  leaving  after  the  arrival  of  such  property  at  said  ix>rt,  the  Western  Transit 
Company  is  at  liberty  to  forward  the  same  by  succeeding  steamers  of  said  line,  or,  if  deemed 
necessary,  in  the  steamers  of  any  other  line. 

(6)  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  this  contract,  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Transit  Com- 
pany, is  accomplished,  and  the  liability  of  the  Western  Transit  Company  hereunder  terminates, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  or  property  to  the  steamship  or  steamship  line,  her  or  its  agent, 
servants,  or  on  the  steamship  pier  at  port  of  East  Boston,  when  the  responsibility  of  the  steam- 
ship or  steamship  line  begins,  and  not  before. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that,  in  respect  to  the  transportation  from  the  port  of  East  Boston  to 
port  for  destination,  the  ship  shall  have  liberty  to  sail  without  pilots,  to  tow  and  assist  vessels 
in  distress,  to  deviate  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or  property;  that  the  carrier  shall  have 
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liberty  to  convey  goods  in  lighters  to  and  from  the  ship  at  die  risk  of  the  owners  of  the  goods, 
and,  in  case  the  ship  shall  pot  into  a  port  of  refuge  or  be  prevented  from  any  cause  from  pro- 
ceeding in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  voyage,  to  transship  the  goods  to  their  destination  by  any 
other  steamship. 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  occasioned 
by  causes  beyond  his  control,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  or  other  waters,  by  fire  from  any  cause 
or  wheresoever  occurring,  by  barratry  of  the  master  or  crew ;  by  enemies,  pirates,  or  robbers ; 
by  arrest  and  restraint  of  princes,  rulers,  or  people,  riots,  strikes,  or  stoppage  of  labor ;  by 
explosion,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of  shafts,  or  any  latent  defect  in  hull,  machinery,  or 
appurtenances;  by  collisions,  standing,  or  other  accidents  of  navigation  of  whatsoever  kind 
(even  when  occasioned  by  negligence,  default,  or  error  in  judgment  of  the  pilot,  master, 
mariners,  or  other  servants  of  the  shipowners,  not  resulting,  however,  in  any  case,  from  want 
of  due  diligence  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  any  of  them,  or  by  the  ship's  husband  or  mana- 
ger) ;  nor  for  heating,  decay,  putrefaction,  rust,  sweat,  change  of  character,  drainage,  leakage 
breakage,  or  any  loss  or  damage  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  goods  or  of  the  insufficiency 
of  packages ;  nor  for  land  damage  ;  nor  for  the  obliteration,  errors,  insufficiency,  or  absence 
of  marks,  numbers,  address,  or  description;  nor  for  risk  of  craft,  hulk,  or  transshipment;  nor 
for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  voyage. 

I.  — It  is  also  mutually  agreed  that  the  carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  gold,  silver,  bullion, 
specie,  documents,  jewelry,  pictures,  embroideries,  perfumeries,  works  of  art,  silks,  furs,  china, 
porcelain,  watches,  or  clocks  in  any  respect,  or  for  goods  of  any  description  whatever  above 
the  value  of  $20  per  cubic  foot,  and  in  no  case  is  the  carrier  to  be  liable  beyond  I500  per 
package,  unless  bills  of  lading  are  signed  therefor,  with  the  value  therein  expressed,  and  a 
special  agreement  is  made. 

II.  — Also,  that  shippers  shall  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  ship  or  cargo  caused  by 
inflammable,  explosive,  or  dangerous  goods  shipped  without  full  disclosure  of  their  nature, 
whether  such  shipper  be  principal  or  agent,  and  such  goods  may  be  thrown  overboard  or 
destroyed  at  any  time  without  compensation. 

III.  — Also,  that  the  carrier  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  all  freights,  primages,  and 
charges,  and  also  for  fines  or  damages  which  the  ship  or  cargo  may  incur  or  suffer  by  reason 
of  the  incorrect  or  insufficient  marking,  numbering,  or  addressing  of  packages  or  description 
of  their  contents. 

IV.  — Also,  that,  in  case  the  ship  shall  be  prevented  from  reaching  her  destination  by  quaran- 
tine, the  carrier  may  discharge  the  goods  into  any  depot  or  lazaretto,  and  such  discharge  shall 
be  deemed  a  final  delivery  under  this  contract,  and  all  the  expenses  thereby  incurred  on  the 
goods  shall  be  a  lien  thereon. 

V.  — Also,  that  the  ship  may  commence  discharge  immediately  on  arrival  and  discharge 
continuously,  the  collector  of  the  port  being  hereby  authorized  to  grant  a  general  order  for 
discharge  immediately  on  arrival,  and  upon  discharge  the  goods  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
consignee,  and,  if  not  taken  by  him  within  such  time  as  is  provided  by  the  regulations  of  the  port 
of  discharge,  they  may  be  stored  by  the  carrier  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  their  owners,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  steamship  or  steamship  line  for  merchandise  to  be  carried  at  a  through 
rate  to  a  point  beyond  the  port  of  discharge  shall  terminate  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  or 
property  to  the  next  carrier. 

VI.  — Also,  that  full  freight  is  payable  on  damaged  or  unsound  goods;  but  no  freight  is  due 
on  any  increase  in  bulk  or  weight  caused  by  the  absorption  of  water  during  the  voyage. 

VII.  — Also,  that,  if,  on  sale  of  goods  at  destination  for  freight  and  charges,  the  proceeds  fail 
to  cover  said  freight  and  charges,  the  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  difference  from 
the  shipper. 

VIII.  — Also,  in  the  event  of  claims  for  short  delivery  when  the  ship  reaches  her  destination, 
the  price  shall  be  the  market  price  at  the  port  of  destination  on  the  day  of  the  ship's  entry  at 
the  custom-bouse,  less  all  charges  saved,  except  a  lower  value  of  the  articles  has  been  agreed 
upon  with  the  shipper  and  such  value  noted  hereon. 
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IX.  — Also,  freight  payable  on  weight  is  to  be  paid  on  gross  weight  landed  from  ocean 
steamship,  nnless  otherwise  agreed. 

X.  — Also,  goods  destined  for  a  continental  port,  in  the  event  of  the  continental  steamer 
being  prevented  by  ice  from  reaching  destined  port,  the  master  reserves  the  liberty  of  either 
landing  cargo  at  nearest  open  port  he  can  reach  with  safety  or  bringing  it  back  to  port  of  trans- 
shipment, in  either  case  at  consignee's  risk  and  expense,  but  charging  outward  freight  only ; 
or,  should  the  last  steamer  of  the  season  have  sailed  for  the  above  destined  port,  the  goods  may 
be  sent  to  the  port  nearest  to  their  destination  with  which  there  is  direct  communication,  or 
may  be  warehoused  at  the  intermediate  port  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owners  of  the 
goods. 

XI.  — Parcels  for  different  consignees  collected  or  made  up  in  single  packages  addressed  to 
one  consignee  to  pay  full  freight  on  each  parcel. 

And  finally,  in  accepting  this  bill  of  lading,  the  shipper,  owner,  and  consignee  of  the  goods 
and  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  of  its  stipulations,  exceptions, 
and  conditions,  whether  written  or  printed,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  all  signed  by  such  shipper, 
owner,  consignee,  or  bolder. 

Attention  of  shippers  is  called  to  act  of  Congress  of  1851 :  "Any  person  or  persons  ship- 
ping oil  of  vitriol,  unslacked  lime,  inflammable  matches,  or  gunpowder  in  a  ship  or  vessel 
taking  cargo  for  divers  persons  on  freight  without  delivering  at  the  time  of  shipment  a  note 
in  writing,  expressing  the  nature  and  character  of  such  merchandise,  to  the  master,  mate,  or 
officer  or  person  in  charge  of  the  loading  of  the  ship  or  vessel  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  $1,000." 

In  witness  whereof,  the  agent  signing  on  behalf  of  the  said  the  Western  Transit  Company, 
and  of  the  said  steamer  or  steamship  company  severally  and  not  jointly,  hath  affirmed  to  two 
bills  of  lading,  all  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplished,  the  others 
to  stand  void. 

Dated  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  this  25th  day  of  August,  1890. 

CHARLES  WILES,  Agent 


FRENCH  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  HAVRE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  translation  of  an  important  article 
on  the  condition  of  French  savings  banks,  as  taken  from  the  last  report  of 
Minister  Jules  Roche  to  the  President  of  France. 

OSCAR  F.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Havre,  February  5, 1801. 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 

[In cloture  in  Consul  Williams's  report  —Translation.] 

At  the  moment  when  the  parliamentary  commission  instructed  to  prepare  a  new  project 
of  law  on  savings  banks  pursues  actively  its  work,  in  order  to  deposit  its  report  during  the 
present  session,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  condition  of  these  establishments  as  they  ex- 
isted a  year  ago,  that  is,  December  31,  1889.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  last  but  one  term  during 
which  the  deposits  trere  made  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  allowed 
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When  the  figures  far  1 890  are  known,  we  will  compare  them  with  the  current  year,  and 
evidently  we  shall  find  matter  for  curious  observations ;  but,  as  some  months  must  elapse 
before  then,  let  us  examine  rapidly  those  of  1889,  as  shown  by  the  report  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  December  20  last  (1890)  by  Mr.  Jules  Roche,  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  the  colonies.  According  to  this  report  the  sum  deposited  in  the  ordinary 
savings  banks  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1889,  amounted  to  2,683,595,803.64  francs 
($5 16,070,346.63),*  and  is  subdivided  as  follows: 


Books. 

Amount. 

ao  francs  ($3.85)  un<l  under..  

ai  to  too  francs  (£4.05  to  $  19.23)  ....  

lot  to  200  trancs  ($19-42  to  $3^-5^)  ...... •••••••••.••*•«••...».•••. ....... 

'5.073,903. 64 
50,161,575.88 
70,316,091.95 

338,633,087.61 

453,883,090.73 
1,016.976,183.3s 

823,666,035.71 

$3,898,635. 19 
9,616,156.90 

> 3,  S33.335  37 
45.890,786  07 
87. 385, 38/.  83 
"95.573,343  95 

158,397.314-48 
3,857,102.84 

501  to  1,000  francs  ($06  35  to  $193 .30)  

1,001  to  a,ooo  francs  ($193.50  to  $384.60)................,.  

3,000  fr.incs  ($384.60)  .uid  above  : 

Exempt  from  reduction  bylaw...  hmmhmmim  

Total.. . . . ..... ............................... ....... ........... ..... ...... .... ......... 

3,683,595,803 .64 

516,070,346.63 

• 

The  minister  remarks  that  the  books  of  less  than  200  francs  ($38.58),  although  they  con- 
tribute but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  total  of  the  deposits — 135,500,000  of  2,500,000,000  francs 
(£26,067,417.46  of  $516,070,346.63) — are  nevertheless  the  most  numerous,  forming  eleven- 
twentieths  of  the  number  of  books  (3,100,000  of  5,500,000),  against  one  twentieth  of  the 
amounts.  We  will  add  that,  as  far  as  we  arc  concerned,  these  are  the  only  ones  that  reaJly 
merit  attention;  they  represent,  in  fact,  the  workingmen's  savings,  who  have  not  the  means 
for  making  large  investments  and  waiting  until  their  capital  becomes  large  enough  to  in- 
vest at  larger  interest  As  regards  the  l>ooks  which  are  higher — 500  francs  ($96.35) — we 
must  admit  that  these  fill  us  with  sad  reflections.  There  are  in  France  persons,  who  possess 
together  exactly  1,470,860,000  francs  ($282,857,692.29),  who  can  find  no  better  way  to  invest 
their  money  than  in  the  savings  banks;  there  are  1,300,000  capitalists,  some  having  500 
francs  ($96.15)  ;  others,  1,000  francs  ($192.30)  ;  in  fact,  others,  2,000  francs  ($384.60),  who 
have  confidence  only  in  the  State,  and  prefer  to  be  contented  with  3^  percent,  interest  rather 
than  to  become  owner  of  any  share  or  obligation  whatsoever.  Amongst  all  the  values  quoted 
they  can  not  find  a  single  title  which  seems  to  them  a  sufficient  security.  This  is — what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  this  strange  suspicion— a  most  regretful  symptom ;  in  fact,  one  of  two 
things :  either  the  persons  of  whom  we  speak  have  to  do  with  the  local  banks,  whose  counsels  do 
not  appear  to  them  worthy  of  following,  or  their  financial  education  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
since  they  do  not  understand  the  advantage  they  would  have  in  receiving  .} and  5  per  cent, 
income  and  in  having  values  such  as  we  could  recommend  to  our  readers,  instead  of  3^  per 
cent  which  the  savings  bank  gives. 

Happily,  we  can  state  that  the  number  of  these  large  deposits  has  diminished  during  the 
year  1889. 

The  new  deposits,  from  500  francs  to  2,000  francs  ($96.15  to  $384.60),  from  January  I  to 
December  31,  1889,  amount  only  to  a  total  of  425,000,000  francs,  whereas  the  reimbursements 
asked  by  the  depositors  of  this  category  amount  to  432,000,000  francs,  a  difference  of  7,000,000 

It  will  be  interesting  to  state  at  the  end  of  the  present  term  to  what  amount  the  deposits 
of  that  volume  will  reach.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
rate  of  interest  being  lowered  they  will  have  sensibly  diminished. 

•Reductions  to  United  States  currency  are  made  on  the  basis  of  5.30  francs  to  the  dollar. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

The  statistics  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1890  from  the  district  of  the  consulate-general  at  Frankfort  and  from  those 
of  the  several  consulates  under  its  supervision  show  the  following  comparison 
with  the  totals  of  the  preceding  year: 


1889. 

1890. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

F  rink  fort  •■••••*»■«•••••••••••••*  pi 

*3»35»,4S4.6i 
1,884,571.7a 
S.  575.146. 05 
5,436,838.36 
».3S8.°93-87 

1. 6*3.377" 
1,848,640.88 

*. 467, 337- 78 
1,097,605.84 

5.*7Ms5-6o 
3,963,937. 10 

1.373, 4»-9« 
1,986,158.70 

13,864,56988 
».95>3.4o8.o8 
7.5»9.77«-48 
6,010,884.0a 
3,841,631.04 
«. 382.984- «> 
a. 306. 75'-44 
3, 131,398.13 

i.»3<>.9'9- IO 
5. 536, 709  *5 
3.932.»73-77 
1.488,70455 
».  903. 740.65 

*5«3.M5.*7 
108,836.36 

«. 944.635- 43 
574.°45-66 

483.537  « 7 

Aix  U  ChapeUe...  

•••••••■••■•(••••••••••a 

Barman   ■■■■>■■*■— 

IDiLsscldorf...  ••*•■*•••••••• 

Xf  .1  yen  cc...  ••..•••••■••••>••••••••*••••••»••■  •••>•• 

^3°,39a-9« 

»•«..*« 

• ■ ■•■•■■•••> . • • •■•■••■*• 

HMNNMN1  •••••• 

HINMMNMI  •»••••..• 
■•••••*•■■■■■•••«■ 

458, 1 1 1 . 56 

653.96o-  35 
*>3.3»3-*6 

»59,853-65 
969,346  67 
115,293.64 

Nuremberg-FQrth  

8/.418.05 

37.163,389.54 

43.*33.636.59 

•6, 384,058.  o« 

312,810.97 

♦Net  increase,  $5,971,347.05. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  with  two  exceptions,  each  consular  district  shows  an 
important  increase  during  the  year  just  ended  over  the  exports  of  1889,  and 
even  surpasses  the  shipments  of  1887,  when  the  totals  reached  the  sum  of 
$42,785,689.42.  These  exceptions  are  at  Dusseldorf  and  Kehl,  respectively, 
where  the  decrease  is  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  steel,  caused  by 
the  fact  that  since  the  miners'  strikes  in  1888  the  high  price  of  coal  in  west- 
ern Germany  has  raised  the  cost  of  steel  manufacture  to  a  point  at  which  the 
German  manufacturers  find  it  difficult  te  hold  their  footing  in  the  American 
market.  The  fluctuations  in  American  imports  from  this  country  and  their 
steady,  nearly  uniform  growth  during  the  period  while  American  pork  prod- 
ucts have  been  denied  admission  to  Germany  will  be  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  exports  from  the  Frankfort  supervision  during  each  of  the 
past  10  years : 


Value. 

Year. 

Value. 

$36,381,704.80 

33,083,382.35 
38,887,349.89 
30.471.829.36 
97,398,808.74 

1886  

#/. 635. 517-23 
4?, 7*5,68.)  44 

38. 764. 75i- »5 
37.16J.1S9.  54 

43* '33,636. 59 

1 53  j .  .••■•••••••••••••••»■••••■••••■ ■•■••« •*••»• 

1 888 iM«IINItNN«Mtl*H«t  ••••••».... 

1889  

*8S$                     _   — 



The  exports  of  the  last  12  months  exceeded,  therefore,  those  of  any  pre- 
ceding year,  and  show  an  increase  during  10  years  of  $16,851.79,  or  more 
than  64  per  cent. 
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The  increase  of  1890  over  the  precedirg  year  occurred  largely  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters,  when,  in  anticipation  of  increased  duties  under 
the  then  pending  tariff  legislation,  enormous  shipments  of  many  kinds  of 
goods  were  made  at  the  risk  of  overloading  and  breaking  down  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

But  the  most  interesting  exhibit  which  can  be  derived  from  the  statistics 
of  the  past  year  is  a  comparison  of  the  declared  exports  from  Frankfort  and 
its  subordinate  consulates  during  the  fourth,  or  December,  quarter  of  1889 
under  the  old  tariff  of  1883  with  those  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1890  under  the  new  tariff  of  October  z.  From  the  fact  that  the  shipments  of 
the  December  quarter  in  1889  had  been  exceptionally  heavy  and  had  been 
followed  by  the  large  speculative  exports  which  preceded  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  the  new  schedule,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  first  quarter 
after  the  latter  went  into  effect  would  show  a  marked  and  uniform  decrease 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  following,  however,  is  the  actual 
result : 


Fourth  quar- 
ter of  l&tQ. 

Fourth  quar- 
ter of  1890. 

Frankfort ... ...  ••«....*...••..«•••••.••••.•••.••. 

fcnS.353-91 
548.937-  75 

1,650.30s- 76 

«, 957.676.84 
620,462.90 
38t.594.70 
553.6S4. »» 
745, 3*8- »4 
348,014.96 

1,464,875.  37 
546,596.80 
345,838.30 
548,937-  75 

*942.»«9-77 
507,556.06 
1,575.445-88 

1,218,796.54 
473,189.99 
368,709.39 
718,097.67 
866,269.63 
349,696.04 

«.  308, 795- 09 
798,667. 93 

346,509-56 
556,985.60 

$26,963.  £6 

 1  

*4'.38«.£9 

74.859.88 
38,880.30 
148,373.91 
19,892.31 

*.aa  a.  a  a *.*•*•*.■•■• a 

WNMMMNNNMM 

156,080.28 

.... a aa ••••••.» a. aaa. 

••a*. ...•*••••■ 

Crefeld 

^lannhcirn  >■■■■■■—»»——« 

165,443.5s 
120,941.39 

1,681.08 

Nurcmbcrg-FQrth  

Slit  1  tg3  rt .   ••••••••  •■  ••«.».»•••■•.•••••••■  •••■••••«•»* 

182,071. 13 
671.36 
8,047.85 

To  til  iminpiiM.mmimmniimmtHiHmiiiw 

9,926,477-40 

9,959.93*- «5 

•505,822.  12 

473,367  37 

•Net  increase,  $33,454  75- 


So  that,  notwithstanding  the  slight  falling  off  at  certain  consulates,  like 
Crefeld  and  Barmen,  where  woolens  and  certain  other  classes  of  manufactures 
have  encountered  increased  duties  under  the  new  United  States  tariff,  the  net 
result  for  the  whole  territory  under  the  supervision  of  this  consulate-general 
is  an  actual  increase  of  more  than  $33,000  over  the  already  heavy  commerce 
of  the  same  quarter  in  1889. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  same  result  has  been  realized  even  in  a  more 
marked  degree.  Even  in  Austria,  where  widespread  ruin  was  foretold  as 
the  result  of  American  tariff  legislation,  the  returns  for  the  quarter  just  past 
show  a  net  increase  of  $1,684,898.97  over  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1889. 

Berlin  shows  an  increase  for  the  same  peiiod  of  $204,180.76;  Lyons, 
$452,418.21;  Basle,  $393,711.70;  and  so  on,  the  decrease  in  one  consular 
district — whenever  such  decrease  occurs — being  thus  far  uniformly  more  than 
overbalanced  by  the  increased  exports  from  an  adjoining  one. 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  aistrict  of  ths 
United  States  consulate-general  at  Frankfort  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1890. 


Braids,  bindings,  trimmings,  etc 
Book,  stationery ,  photographs, 

and  paper  ware.... 
Buttons, button  stuffs, 
Caps  and  cartridges  


and 
Cloth         .  • 


 .••»• 


Dyes ,  dn  igs /chemicals ,  etc.  _  

Fancy  goods  and  toys  

Glass  plate, window  and  mirror 

gla"  

Cloves  

Hatbands  and  ribbons  

Iron  ware,  steel,  cutlery, etc  

Leather,  hides, and  skins-  

Linen ,  woolen ,  and  cotton  goods. 
Machinery  .... 
Mineral  water 
Oil 


•  a..*.*.*..... ....... 


,  land 


Prunes,  dried  fruits, 

produce,  etc  

Pins  and  needles-  

Silk, silk  goods,  velvets, ribbons, 

braids,  etc  

Smokers'  articles, snuff, cigars, 

and  tobacco  

Soaps  and 

Sundries  

Steel  (manufactured)  and 

mcr  

Wine, brandy, beer, and  liquor.. 

Total  for  preceding  year., 


Increase. 
Decrease.... 


'■••■■••...■■■.•*.■•■•.••■. 


Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle. 


MMM»*M«lltMMM 

#103, 714.1a 
6. 757- 74 

-•■•••••■••■••••■•■a 


11,488,340.97 

•••♦••••••■•■a.*, 

164,793.  26 


......  .... , 


«.'77.79»-52 
38, 74a. 41 


107, 196.81 
«75.507-5<> 

l»IUMM*MMIHMH 

95.294.24 


8,853.83 
555  80 
3. 79°- 9* 

7'.'35-40 


82,033- 54 


t, 8ai. 84 

117,714.01 
2,493-4' 

>,093,4o8-o8 
1,884,57'- 72 


108,836.  36 


698,448.07 
'9*. 7«4- 57 


1.  M5. 356- 4* 
».s83i  557-  4» 


1,313,  Il8.  17 

16,949.33 


■■■■•■•••■*■ ■■•*■••■• 


77, 


807,843.84 


'32.436-97 


7.5«9.77'-48 
5. 575, '46. 05 


'.944,625  43 


$16,770.40 


••••■•*••■•*•••(••■•< 

89,358.39 

'6,799-35 
409.470-  85 
M.835- 6a 


929,086.81 
163,387.26 
5,187.76 

4.041  94 
413,937.  a8 

60,487.51 

351,008.87 

26, 775. 68 
13,661.55 
85.567-84 


243.354  03 


Crcfeld. 


#76,578.81 

•••*>•••■■■■**•*■>... 

IHUMM  


33,473.16 


394.97881 


14,563.38 
3,815.80 


5.640.8a 


5, 458,63s.  88 


$15,098.71 

134-00 
31,358.81 

18,306.  23 
87,  549. 08 

4,953  9» 
M7.404-3* 


666,888.83 


334,134.90 
18,317.86 
5.550.15 

13,693.03 
67.96 


133,808.71 


80.44 


2,841,621.04 
2.358,093.87 


483.527- 17 


34, 129.03 

6,010,884.03 
5,4j6,8.t8.  36 


574,045.66 


35,961.31 
1.867.51 


1,382,984.70 
1.613.377." 


••••• •••<•••>•■* 


330,393.93 


Articles. 


Braids ,  bindings ,  trimmings ,  etc.. 

Baskets  and  basket  ware  

Brushes  and  hair  pencils  

Bronze  powder  and  leaf  metal.. 
Books ,  stationery ,  photographs , 


1 


Clay  

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone, 

and 
Cloth 

Downs  and  feathers  

Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals, etc 
Fancy  goods  and  toys  


Ftirth. 


$4,483.49 

»55,725-36 

33.295  79 


■••••■■•••■■•■•••■•■I 


451-92 


85,855.9a 
896,198.15 


Frankfort. 


$965. 10 
872.40 

557.0a 

lfl*HM««MHI  •»•••• 

194,280.98 

'3. 256.97 
59,882.9a 

37,7«B-45 
13,299.29 

45.869.43 
»,4"0.738.55 
io3,f«6.94 

3.091.6a 


Kehl. 

Mannheim. 

Mayencc. 

.■■■■■■■■>***••■■■(•• 

••••■•*•■ *■•••■ *•■••• 

••••••••••••••••■••a* 

$109,310.30 

37. 433- 90 

■■■••■•••••(•■•■■•■•a 

75.445-25 

$11,768.31 

HIMHIIMHW  •••»•• 
. . •■■■.«■■■••■• •••*** 

31,273. 81 

#434- (9 

»•••■•••••••■•• ••. a 

•••••••••••••••■•••a* 

73,111.40 

■  ■••>•••••*•• 
•■■•••■■•■■•••••■••■a 

«,905. '64.03 
8,845.02 

664,9«*.o3 

■■••••MM  NtKlllM 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  etc.— Continued. 


Article*. 


Kurth. 


Frankfort. 


Kchl. 


Mannheim 


Maycncx. 


Gloves  

Hatter'*  fur  

Hair,  prepared  and  raw. 


#17.  794.58 


............. ..... 


•••• 


Ironware,  steel ,  cutlery ,  etc  

Jewelry  and  precious  stones  

Leather, hides, and  skins  

leather  goods  

Linen,  woolen, and  cotton  goods 
Lithographic 

tcrials   

Machinery 
Mineral  « 
Mush  ,  musical  strings  and  in- 

s  l  ru  me  nt> .  .........■.*•  ■•■.....•.••••* 

Optical  goods. M  

Oil    and   glass   paintings  and 

chromos  

Plalina  wire  and  platinum  

l'ruues,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  Land 

produce, etc  ..... 

Seeds,  plants,  etc-  

Silk, silk  goods, velvets, ribbons, 

braids ,  etc ... . 
Smokers'  articles,  snuff,  cigars, 

and  tobacco  

Soaps  and  perfumery  

Statuary  and  sculpture.  

Sundries   *•■••*■■■■■■•■«*•«■■•••••• 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Besse- 
mer.  

Wine.brandy, beer, and  liquor.... 
WatLhes,  clocks,  and  watch- 


*34.735-88 
9,062.62 
553- 1° 


••»•»•••••»• ••••• 

5,7«8. 19 
1 1 190. 00 
**•••■••■■••*• «■■•■•> 


9,005.85 


••■•■■■•••■■•.•••■•a 


Total   1,344,865.65 

Total  for  preceding  year.-  


7. 77*.  88 
813.  50 


•••••••••••••••■•■•a* 


.1304,965.38 
138,849.03 

1*92,448. 55 
106,633. '» 

5.555  36 

10,OI2.  17 

483- 43 
335,799  »3 
44.865.a6 
30.081.73 


38.148.a8 
69,364.97 

4.454-74 

23,180.51 

4,646.36 
399,345. 89 

71,308  14 
48. 757- » 

•.839.70 

"5,504." 
13,352.5a 
97  84 
56,067.  72 

1 , 777- 02 
136,195.82 

38,016. 31 


$115,331.85 


NMHIHN 


8, 753- 05 
3.102.85 
160,053.95 


8,414.94 


IIIIIHH«I**M 


313,396.40 
686,027.  50 

19,992.80 


7,837-36 
i6,S4"-95 
745,821.82 


#301,750.93 

10, 800. 09 

35o,a79-  7« 
111,117.13 


6,999.80 


<■•••••••■••■••• 


10,025.  5° 


1,861.75 


Increase   1,344,865.65 

Decrease  


3,864,569.88 
3, 35».4J4  61 

5«3.»45-*7 


98,891.45 

216,121,10 
6,515.30 


■••••*• ••*••••• MOM* 


58,739.68 


IO4.89 
5,670.32 


18,259  55 


98.  "5"- 37 


6,785.90 
i5,«93  70 


212,016.  o3 
300.  42 


1.903.740  63 
1,986,158. 70 


3,131,298.13 
9,467,337-78 


402.81 


4.95913 


6,648.  75 


. •■■•■•■•■*■*•■■■    • • 


30,519.43 


18,896.91 


806,037.  85 


2.3o6.75»44 
1,848.648.88 


82,418.05 


653.96035  458,111.56 


Articles. 


Munich. 


Braids,  bindings,  trimmings,  etc. 

Basket*  and  basket  ware.  

Brushes  and  hair  pencils  

Bronze  powder  and  leaf  metal  . 
Books,  stationery ,  photographs , 

and  paper  ware  

Buttons, button  sniffs, etc  

Caps  and  cartridges  

Clay  

China,  glass,  porcelain,  stone, 

and  earthen  ware. 

Corsets...  

Cloth  


Cologne  water  

Downs  and  feathers 
Decalcomania  


#10,689. 10 
93.059- 85 


31.7a7.94 


Nuremberg. 


$45,139  4* 

3B.  "98.95 
661, 106. 76 

108,316.90 


i4.9IQ. 78 


56,055.99 


Sonncbcrg. 


#244,059.  6s 


50,600. 16 


1,192,338.33 


•••■■•■«.*•***. ...... 


Stuttgart. 


#51,529  66 


317,127.01 


••••••••• •••••■•»••*• 


Total. 

$»,504, 304. 78 
390,071.47 
43.*38. 46 
827,521.33 

93",  793-97 
343,600.68 

18,306  33 
59,882.93 

1,480,230.  23 

317,127.01 
1,196,496.64 

16.799  35 
4S.86o.43 
56,055.9a 
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Table  shewing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Dyes,  drugs,  chemicals,  etc  

y  ^jooxls  and  toy& ......... ...... 

1  plate,  window  and  mirror 
>■••>■•■•••••••••••••<»•••••■•• 

lava  gas  tips,  brass 


132,913.  13 


........ 


Gloves  

Hatters'  fur  , 

Hatbands  and  ribbons... 
Hair,  prepared  and  raw. 

Hares  hair  

Hops 


190, 189. 21 


••a. .*■■••.«.. 


Instruments  

I  ron  w  are ,  s  tee  I ,  cutlc  ry ,  e  tc . . 
Jewelry-  and  precious  stones 

leather, hides, and  skins  

I>cathcr  goods 
Leon  it  ware... 
Linen,  woolen, and  cotton  goods. 
Lithographic  stones  and  rna- 
ten  .lis.....  


............. ...... 


Mineral  water  

Musk,  musical  strings  and  in- 

struments  ■••....»•.. 

Optital  goods  

Oil  and  glass  paintings  and 

chromos  

Platina  wire  and  platinum  

Prunes,  dried  fruits,  nuts,  land 

produce,  etc  

Pins  and  needles  

Seeds,  plants,  etc 
Slates, slate  pencils, lead  pencils.. 
Silk, silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons, 

braids,  etc   •••••• •••■■■** 

Smokers'  articles, snuff, cigars, 

and  tobacco          . .. 

Soaps  and  pcrfui 

Statuary  and  sculpture-  

Sundries  . . ■••••m....... 

Steel  (manufactured)  and  Prssc- 

mer  „  

Wines, brandy, beer, and  liquors 
Watches,  clocks,  and  watch - 
1  s  detectors  


15,121.40 


•••••••••..•■••••■••a 

•• ••••*•«•••••• 

•  MM 

58,405.02 
10,037.  4« 

13,782.47 


342.S'5S9 


Nuremberg. 


*5o,67S.3o 
382,438.92 

1,366.50531 
33,910. 56 


$1 16,(83. 03 
«.444.»3«-88 


............. 


7o,324-  43 


846,477-89  j  185,884.09 
53.149- 4* 
46,709.38  7.866.74 

•••••• tmmmmt 

».344  «« 


Stuttgart.  Total. 


J363.431.90 


. . >•>■■■. ......*••■• 


................... 


82,233.97 
39.495- 7« 

87,135.02 
1.587- 5° 

50,32  3-99 
6,063-  53 





Total  

Total  for  preceding  year. 

Increase  


a7.9°4-'5 


^HNMIMMHMtMi 
<•••••  ••••••  a  ! 

47,530.80 
76,673.34 

14,843.20 
30. 453- °6 


1,330,919.10 
1,0;  7,(05. 84 


203,313.26 


*•••  ....a»a«»a.a 


 •  




12,718. 18 
169,033.44 


1,336.68 


■  IIMIHIlKIII 


39.476.  78 


35,711.38 


4. >9'. 843- 60 
5,376,855.60 


985,013.00 


•  •••MIIIIHI  ■•■■«• 


495,69311 


3,831.33 
1.514-94 


•  IMIt  I  


HM  

liwiminim  wmm 


3,979-»i 


48,451-19 
47,600.33 

31,581. 12 

.................... 




28,348.27 


15,830.21 

19.903  97 
26,807.89 
7,948.00 


......  ■•«....... .. 


350,119.60 


.................... 


a ••••••••»••«•• >••>•* 


183, 625.91 

'•••I  •  

• ••«••• »•.•••••.•*..• 

«  Hll.l.lll 

•  20t,76$.«4 


.  >  a  a  >HIM»t>ttm 


•  a  a  •  aa*a*< 


........a......  ...... 


149.33149 


39,»97  18 


3.93'. »73  77 
t.Vte.V1!- 1° 


969,346.67 


7.634- 30 
3.669.37 


1.488,704.55 
».373.4ii-9i 


115,393.64 


#5.835.156.15 
3,326,598.87 

».373,99i- 89 

33,910. 56 
453.815  T* 
204.96-/- 38 

i.54o.3?5« 
254,170.88 
393,448. 55 

1.492,649.90 
101,631. 86 

3.539.56o.94 
394,113.98 

1,667,813.85 
44.865. 36 
82,233.97 

3.132.074  2" 

I03,88o.  6l 

IO3.499  21 
496,360.53 

268,541. 42 
30,14404 

336.856.50 
>99.*45  89 

897,3'3-  7» 
83,033.54 
135,112.56 
216.632.77 

6,989,934. 11 

55,691.99 

1  «5.oi4-o7 
47,618.64 
738,839.51 

134.333  23 
1,556,788.94 

57, « 79  80 


43.133,636  59 
37.163,389  54 


5,971.247  OS 


FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul- General. 

United  State/  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort,  January  26,  l8pf. 
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MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BOMBAY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BA L LANTINE. 
SEWERAGE. 

Owing  to  the  conflict  of  opinions  on  sewerage  and  drainage  questions  in 
Bombay,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  some  eminent  authority  should  be 
consulted,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  was  engaged  to  aid  the  municipality 
with  his  advice.  This  gentleman,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  made  a  report 
on  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  town. 

REVENUE. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  year  was  $2,136,868,  exceeding  the  estimated 
revenue  by  $168,788,  and  the  total  expenditure  was  $2,016,962. 
The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  for  the  year  1889-' 90: 


General  tux. ....... ....••.*•■.....•*.■.•  ....... 

Water  tax  and  miscellaneous  waterworks 
revenue  

Halalkhor  tax,  including  receipts  for  spe- 
cial service  *  

Wheel  tax  and  toll  fees.  -  


$664,678 

449. *>3 

189,568 
130,246 


Town 

Liquor  licenses  and  tobacco  duty  

Market  receipts  

Returns  from  property  and  miscellaneous. 

*\  OUu*  ••••••••••••**•••*••*»...•■■ 


«33,869 
130,850 
181,628 


3. 136. 868 


The  following  table  shows  the  loan  works  expenditures  for  1889-90: 


•  

Amount . 

*».  377.438 
68,i5! 
1*4.8*0 

85.800 

*8,4o8 
84.354 

M.irkci1'   •■••••■*•  

Total  

*, 758,93* 

The  following  table  shows  the  charges  debi table  to  current  revenue,  ex- 
clusive of  advances  and  other  adjustment  items  for  1889-' 90  : 


Amount. 

Items. 

#70,853 
77.057 
478,630 

Pensions,  gratuities  and  compassionate 

*'i.6s6 
«4.*43 
•4,099 

">3.3»5 
39.49* 

521,413 

>8,399 
36,061 

Miscellaneous  TO 

Total  _  

a,ot6,96a 

37.56a 
594.384 

1 

Items. 


al  superintendence  

sment  and  collection  department. 
Public  health  i 
Public  works : 

Ordinary  

New. 
Public) 


r*(. ...... ...»■*.. ••*..••■••■•».■•.........•.■• 


.■••■••.....••..(......•......a.... 

.a •■••>•• 


WATERWORKS. 


Satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  the  several  divisionsof  the  Tansa  project. 
The  outturn  of  masonry  work  was  3,103,689  cubic  feet.    At  :he  end  of  the 
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year  13,070  feet  of  tunneling  had  been  executed.  The  total  value  of  the  work 
done  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  32^  lacs  rupees,*  the  value  of  the  work  exe- 
cuted during  the  year  being  i6£  lacs  rupees.  The  quantity  of  water  stored  in 
the  Vchar  lake  on  the  31st  of  October,  1889,  was  by  470,000,000  gallons 
than  the  amount  stored  there  on  the  corresponding  date  of  the  previous  year, 
and,  to  avert  the  contingency  of  a  failure  of  the  municipal  water  supply,  the 
Pawai  valley  scheme  was  at  once  adopted. 

ROADS. 

Four  steam  rollers  were  purchased,  and  additions  were  made  to  the 
stock  of  water  tanks  and  watering  carts;  110,000  square  feet  of  foot-paths 
were  paved  with  bluestone. 

LIGHTING. 

A  fresh  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Bombay  Gas  Company  for  a 
term  of  3  years,  under  which  the  illuminating  power  will  be  increased  from 
12  to  14  candles. 

FIRE  BRIGADE  AND  FIRES. 

The  control  of  the  fire  brigade  was  transferred  to  the  municipality,  by 
whom  it  was  reorganized  and  its  staff  increased.  There  were  eighty-eight  fires 
during  the  year  1889— '90,  against  eighty-six  in  the  year  before,  while  the 
approximate  amount  of  damage  done  by  them  rose  from  7$  to  22$  lacs  ru- 
pees. A  fire  that  occurred  in  Apollo  street  on  November  11,  1889,  caused 
damage  to  houses  and  goods  to  the  extent  of  i6£  lacs  rupees. 

BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS. 

There  were  registered  600,489  births  in  1889.  The  rate  per  1,000  of 
population  was  36.49.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  born  was 
108.85  10  10°-  Out  of  every  100  children  bora  there  were  52.12  males 
and  47.88  females. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  recorded  in  1889  was  518,562.  The  ratio 
per  1,000  was  31.51.  The  death  rate  of  males  per  1,000  of  male  population 
was  31.89  and  of  females  per  1,000  of  female  population  31.  n. 

PUBLIC  GARDENS. 


Nine  gardens  were  maintained  by  the  municipality  in  the  town  and 
island  of  Bombay  during  the  year  under  review.  Their  names  and  the 
actual  expenditure  on  each  are  shown  below. 


Gardens. 

Cost  of 
maintc- 

Gardens. 

Cost  of 
mainte- 

ViCtOri«l  GlIwdllMIHNHtlMMMNMMMMHMtMM 

Hlphiii*»tonc  Circle  Garden....  

130,091 

>.3»7 

a38 
596 
167 
3" 

Garden  on  the  Flats  

Dick's  Tank  Garden  

Malabar  Hill  Garden. .............. 

Total. . ...... .................. ...... ...... ...... 

*4«3 

83 
261 

Northbrook  Garden...  

Sir  Kuvasji  J.  Gsirdcn  

I  t  -.  7  *  r  Gate     1 :  i.i  i"  11  

33.478 

494  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  AND  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

All  were  largely  frequented  by  the  people.  By  a  new  arrangement  that 
was  introduced  the  public  were  admitted  to  the  Victoria  Gardens  free  of 
cost  on  the  principal  holidays  and  on  3  days  of  the  week,  and  were 
charged  a  small  additional  fee  on  other  days.  Improved  accommodation 
was  provided  for  a  portion  of  the  zoSlogical  collection,  and  alterations  for  the 
better  were  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the'gardens  themselves. 

H.  BALLANTINE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bombay,  January  2j,  i8gi. 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  AND  LABOR  IN  ENGLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  W1GFALL.  OF  LEEDS. 

m 

The  appended  figures  as  to  English  railway  traffic  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1890  may  be  of  interest : 

THE  HALF  YEAR'S  RAILWAY  RECEIPTS. 

From  the  following  table,  in  which  are  presented  the  totals  of  the  traffic  returns  published 
in  the  Yorkshire  Post  throughout  the  past  26  weeks,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  aggregate  the 
half  year's  receipts  of  the  fourteen  principal  English  railways  show  an  increase  of  .£1,139,799 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1889,  comparing  with  the  increase  of  £1 ,325 ,895  which  1889 
exhibited  over  1888 : 


Great  Eastern  

Great  Northern  

Great  Western  ..... 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire... „  

I^ondon  and  Northwestern  

Ix>ndon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast... 

Ixmdon  and  Southwestern....  

Ixmdon,  Chatham,  and  Dover. 
Metropolitan. 


>•.••.•••••••■•■■•«•••••• 


MwMtm.mii 


Metropolitan  District.   

Midland  

Northeastern. 


••••••••■■■••■•••••■■■•■•••■••••••••a** 


Manchester, Sheffield, and  I.inco!nshire  

Total- 


Goods,  etc. 


Goods 


£829,104 
l.*M,59° 

1,351,627 
3,332,4:4 

289,457 
483, ?8a 


3,836,999 
a. 47«.434 

'73. =45 


£916,493 
785,00a 

1,798,700 
817,90a 

3,147,594 
80a, 151 

1,074,307 
490.34s 
342,385 

195.3™ 
1,195,900 

929.892 

7«3,o°7 


'5.933.987     »,  »59.947 
27.393.934 
1,080,217 


23, 474, 151 


£28,286 

28.155 
a8, 240 
4,833 
69.638 

8.575 
8,528 

4,133 

'•■•■•••■••••••■•a 

134.8o6 
188,324 

3.°4« 


£"3,49a 
20,275 
77, 810 
48,604 

105,700 

42,635 

5«,973 

•0,591 

5,759 
10,009 

56, 367 
71,424 
35.340 


506,614  599.979 
1,106,593 
33.2o6 

i,i».799 


The  aggregate  gain  of  this  year  works  out  to  just  over  4  per  cent.,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  this  time  passenger  traffic  contributes  the  greater  part  of  the  increase,  reversing  the  record 
of  1889,  when  the  increase  over  1888  was  per  cent  and  the  increment  in  goods  receipts 
exceeded  that  of  the  other  department  by  /"\ 80,000. 

Usually  in  approximating  dividends  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  new 
capital  to  be  provided  for;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  chief  element  of  uncertainty  to  be 
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reckoned  with  is  the  abnormal  rate  of  working  expenses,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  both 
labor  and  stores,  and  particularly,  of  course,  of  fuel.  In  several  cases,  however,  some  little 
provision  has  been  made  towards  this  in  the  larger  amount  of  undivided  profit  carried  over 
from  the  last  distribution,  though  not  all  of  the  fourteen  companies  are  in  this  .position,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  actual  figures  as  well  as  the  comparison  given  below,  the  balances 
brought  into  the  current  6  months'  account  from  the  December  half  year  being  as  follows : 


• 

Amount. 

Railways. 

8,331 

59.055 
26,318 
111,048 

8,177 
31,903 

London,  Chatham, and  Dover.  

,£63,786 

a,S»9 
14,01a 
6,13a 

69,705 
41,007 
15,038 

Credit  No rthcrn . _ ......... ••••••■•■••■•■••••>>>••••*• 

IjODclon  unci  Northwesttm  ..•»•■■•...... 

London,  Brighton, and  South  Coast.  

London  and  Southwestern  _  

Manchester, Sheffield, and  Lincolnshire.... 

Metropolitan  M  

Metropolitan  District-  

U  idland.*...  • »»..«...  ...»••.  ••••••«•■  •••«....«»•••.»«»• 

N^ortheastcro........ ..... . 

These  balance  differences,  favorable  and  at! verse  as  compared  with  1 889,  are  shown  in  the 
table  subjoined,  along  with  the  combined  traffic  increases,  the  amount  of  additional  profit 
required  to  yield  anincreased  dividend  of  one-fourth  of  I  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  (that  is  to  say, 
after  the  rate  of  one-half  of  I  per  cent,  per  annum),  and  the  dividends  declared  for  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  1889 : 


Railways. 


Great  Eastern. 


Great  Northern 
Great  Western.. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
London  and  Northwestern. 
London,  Brighton,  and 
I  .and  >n  and  Southwestern 
London, Chatham, and  Dover  . 
Manchester,  Sheffield, and 

Metropolitan  „.. 

Metropolitan  District-  

Midland  


•••••••••••••••a...*. •• 


Northeastern  

Southeastern 


Increase  in 
receipts. 

Increase  or 
decrease 
in  balance. 

Required  to 
pay  one- 
fonrih  of  1 
per  cent. 

dividend  for 
half  year. 

Dividend, 
1889. 

Per  cent. 

£95.778 

+  ,0.794 

^3«.930 

15 

48.430 

—  49' 

*33,9o3 

3  5 

106,050 

4-  9.007 

50.774 

55 

53.492 

+  5.096 

41.878 

4  »5 

«75,338 

+  13.900 

94.iao 

6.75 

51,310 

-     a,  899 

♦18,750 

4- 25 

60, 501 

+  11,810 

29.058 

45 

M.7»4 

+  35.809 

ti5.8i4 

T3-25 

33,«>6 

+  335 

13.730 

1.35 

5.759 

-  7.798 

13.204 

3 

10,009 

+  i.5'5 

{3.75o 

»9«»«73 

+  17,204 

75,538 

5  as 

'59.748 

+  7.663 

60, 176 

6.35 

38,381 

+  4,458 

•23.608 

3 

•  1 


efcrre, 


t  Arbitration  first  preference  stock.       t  Preference  stock. 


It  is  not  possible  to  approximate  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  the  effect  of  the  increased 
expenditure  on  wages,  stores,  and  fuel,  which  was  only  partially  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  1889; 
but  in  the  June  half  coal  and  coke  absorbed  about  ,£950,000,  and  30  per  cent,  on  this  would 
mean  an  additional  ,£285,000,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  train  mileage.  Nor  are  any  satis- 
factory data  as  to  the  general  effect  to  be  gathered  from  the  monthly  net  revenue  returns 
published  by  some  of  the  companies.  Thus  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Company's  statement  to  June  15,  exclusive  of  joint  lines,  shows  an  increase  in  receipts  of  /"15,58s 
(one  eighth  of  I  per  cent.)  and  in  expenses  of  ,£38,373  (seven-eighths  of  1  per  cent.),  the  loss 
on  balance  being  ,£22,785.  Somewhat  better  than  this  is  the  statement  of  the  Southeastern, 
which,  brought  down  to  May  17,  reports  increased  receipts  equal  to  3  per  cent,  and 
an  increase  in  expenses  of  4.6  per  cent.,  the  gain  to  net  revenue  during  the  19  weeks 
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being  £$A9$-  The  London,  Brighton,  and  Souih  Coast  return  to  the  end  of  May  (including 
this  year's  Whitsuntide  traffic,  but  not  last  year's)  is  still  better,  showing  a  gain  in  gross 
receipts  of  ,£54,982  (7.1  per  cent.)  and  ,£30,894  in  expenses  (6.5  per  cent.),  or  an  increase  ii 
net  profit,  of  ,£24,088,  whilst  the  interest  on  priority  stocks  calls  for  no  more  than  an  addi- 
tional j£56o.  But,  in  using  the  figures  of  the  southern  lines  as  a  possible  test  for  others,  it  has 
to  be  recollected  that  an  increase  derived  from  passenger  traffic  does  not  involve  the  same 
increase  in  train  mileage  as  in  the  case  of  goods  and  minerals. 

Making  necessary  allowance  for  increased  capital  as  well  as  expenses,  but  putting  out 
of  the  reckoning  any  payment  from  the  Southeastern  to  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
under  the  Shorncliffe  decision  (which  would  go  to  benefit  the  second  preference),  it  is  probable 
that  the  net  results  of  the  half  year's  working  will  be  found  sufficient  for  dividends  as  below : 


Railways. 


Great  Eastern  

Great  Northern...   •«••■* ...... 

Great  Western ■■••»«■ ...... 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  

London  and  Northwestern...  

London  and  Southwestern  

London, Chatham, and  Dover  (preferred)  

Manchester,  Sheflie  Id, and  Lincolnshire...  •••*•  •»»•••••«»••«•.•»«...•••••  •«««•. ... 

Metropolitan  

]*••••«••«••■•••••••••••••«••■«••••••••••■•••■*••••■••••••••••••»•«••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••■ 

•  ••••■•••••■••■•••••••••••■••••••••••••a  ••••••*••••«•••  ••••••  MHMINMMt 

WOlUlwUMUMHIimWHWlMllllllHMI  •••••»•••»•••*••••••••%••*••••■••••••••  • 


1890. 

1889. 

Perc't. 

*-75 

is 

3- 9S 

35 

5-5 

5  5 

5-5 

5-5 

7 

6.7s 

45 

4.2S 

4  75 

4-5 

4-5 

3-75 

o.75 

X.85 

a-75 

3 

5-5 

5  ?5 

6.75 

6.a5 

3 

3 

LABOR  RETURNS. 

In  the  same  connection  may  be  added  a  conspectus  of  returns  from  twenty- 
trades  unions  for  the  month  of  June,  1890,  representing  an  aggregate  mem- 
bership of  218,739,  as  below: 

STATE  OP  THE  SKILLED  LABOR  MARKET. 
[From  the  Yorkshire  Post.] 

The  following  memorandum  has  been  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  by  the 
labor  correspondent  to  the  board  of  trade: 

"  Twenty  trades  unions  representing  skilled  trades  have  this  month  sent  in  returns  as  to  the 
state  of  their  respective  labor  markets.  These  show  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  un- 
employed members,  and,  but  for  disputes  in  some  of  the  industries  concerned,  this  reduction 
would  have  been  greater  than  it  is.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  labor  market  is  a  little 
more  settled  than  it  was  a  month  ago,  and  strikes  are  not  quite  so  prevalent  as  they  have  been 
during  the  past  few  months.  Thus,  while  during  the  month  of  May  106  strikes  were  recorded 
and  in  the  month  of  April  91,  but  79  were  entered  for  the  month  of  June.  For  1 3  of  the>e  the 
cotton  trade  is  responsible ;  there  were  9  in  the  woolen  trade,  8  in  coal-mining,  7  among  dock 
lalx>rers,  6  in  the  building  trades,  5  in  iron  and  steel  foundries,  5  in  engineering  trades,  6  in 
the  l>oot  and  shoe  trades,  3  in  shipbuilding,  and  the  remainder  are  divided  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous industries.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  any  of  these  are  of  serious  importance. 

"  There  is  thus  reason  to  hope  that  we  are  likely  for  a  time  to  enjoy  a  somewhat  more 
peaceable  state  of  relations  between  employers  and  employed  than  has  recently  prevailed. 

"  The  general  returns  as  to  the  numbers  of  unemployed  show  that,  on  the  whole,  trade 
remains  good.    In  no  single  trade  is  there  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
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00  benefit,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  majority  show  some  diminution.  The  twenty 
societies  reporting  have  an  aggregate  membership  of  218,739,  and  of  these  4,1  r8  were  out  of 
work,  a  percentage  of  1.88.  For  these  same  societies  last  month  the  total  of  those  out  of 
work  was  4,236,  a  proportion  of  1.96  per  cent.  Practically,  therefore,  the  position  remains 
unchanged,  the  improvement  being  of  the  slightest  possible  description. 

44  All  the  branches  of  the  engineering  trade  remain  busy  and  show  rather  better  returns 
than  they  did  a  month  ago,  the  iron-founders  showing  the  greatest  improvement,  their  per- 
centage of  unemployed  having  fallen  from  2.8  to  2.3.  Shipbuilding  does  not  seem  quite  so 
brisk  as  it  has  been,  and  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  those  out  of  employment. 
The  building  trades  exhibit  no  change,  but  remain  very  good,  and  show  a  low  percentage  of 
members  on  the  unemployed  benefits.  The  strikes  in  the  cabinet  making  trade  have  now 
terminated,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  engaged  in  that  industry  are  now  unab!e  to  find 
employment.  The  textile  trades  are  but  moderately  employed,  though  for  this  season  of  the 
year  the  cotton  trade  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  back.  The  coal  trade  con- 
tinues busy,  and  the  iron  trade  is  fairly  good,  while  the  steel  trade  is  very  well  employed,  the 
percentage  of  steel-smelters  out  of  work  being  only  5.  The  clothing  trades,  including  boot  and 
•hoe  making,  are  not  quite  so  well  employed  as  they  were,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  lull  is 
but  temporary.  The  printing  trade,  though  not  particularly  busy,  is  quite  up  to  the  average 
for  the  season." 

A  summary  of  these  statements  would  seem  to  show  a  generally  satisfac- 
tory product  for  the  6  months'  operations  considered  as  a  whole.  Whether 
the  continuing  result  will  prove  of  an  equally  gratifying  character  remains  for 
the  coming  months  to  develop. 

F.  H.  WIGFALL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leeds,  July  30 >,  1890. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  HAVRE  IN  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  official  and  this  day  received 
by  me: 

During  the  year  1890  the  passengers  carried  from  Havre  to  New  York  by 
the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  were  as  follows:  First  class,  6,146; 
second  class,  2,195;  third  class,  24,827;  total,  33,168.  The  number  car- 
ried by  this  company  during  1890  was  only  60  less  than  were  carried  during 
the  year  of  the  Paris  Exposition  (1889),  33,228. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  and  translation,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that, 
comparing  the  steamer  passenger  business  from  this  port  for  the  year  1890 
with  that  of  1889,  we  find  shown  an  increase  in  total  number  of  ships  of  8.87 
per  cent.,  in  those  destined  to  New  York  of  n.  11  per  cent.,  in  total  emigra- 
tion from  Havre  of  21.76  per  cent.,  in  that  direct  from  Havre  of  4.87  per 
cent",  and  in  that  from  Hamburg  via  Havre  of  76.27  per  cent. 

OSCAR  F.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Havre  t  January  30,  l8gr. 
No.  127  2. 
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EMIGRATION  FROM  HAVRE. 

■ 

tlndosure  in  Consul  Williams's  report.— Translation  from  Le  Petit  Ripublicaln  du  Havre,  January  94, 1891.] 
The  number  of  emigrants  embarking  directly  from  Havre  during  the  year  1890  was 
39,922,  against  38,065  in  1S89,  which  shows  for  the  year  1890  an  increase  of  1,857.  These 
39,922  emigrants  are  classified  in  the  following  manner:  French,  9,076;  and  foreign,  30,846. 
With  respect  to  nationality,  the  following  presents  some  information  more  in  detail: 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

P  IT  r i '_ !  i  . ..•..••...••*.«..........*.... 

9,076 
3W36 
'.94= 
7.424 

754 
»».8S4 
».3>7 

105 

503 

99 
384 
•.837 
494 

97 

C'Crnuin^t**  •■•*■»>••••••*••*■■**■•••••••••••••••••• 

Swiss  .............. ••.••••v.... ...... 

American...  ....... 

T  Urklsh  iMNtlllMMHMnMNMMlM  •••••••••••♦••»••• 

Ore  cum  .....4.4  im>mm  mimi 

Scattering  ••••••••• 

Total   ••«•»•••.>•••••••«**• 

39.9" 
38,065 

1.857 

EO{ltthi*iiitaM**>Mit.»ift«*M***tMNMMMttMtWHN 

Priypn  iiniiiir  —  —  •  

Increase....   imi  ••••••••)•».•*«•• 

Following  the  above,  the  destination  of  these  39,922  emigrants  was  as  follows: 

Destination. 

Number. 

Destination. 

Number. 

106 

353 
607 

8,9" 
^9.657 

C^oloniljia  .•....*•*..•.••■••••■••■••.■  »■••■•••••«•««••*■ 

«7 

llruztl..  ..••■.••■■«. 

Uruguay  ..«•••  ••*•*••••.*..•• 

United  States... »••••* *•••••*••«•••••••• 

39.9-» 

If  there  be  added  to  this  number  the  20,785  emigrants  who  came  from  Hamburg,  and  who 
only  made  a  call  in  our  port,  the  total  number  of  emigrants  leaving  Havre  in  1890  is  raised 
to  60,707.  These  60,707  emigrants  have  been  trans|>ortcd  by  184  ships,  of  which  1 15  were 
French,  59  Herman,  and  IO  English.    These  steamers  left  for  destinations  as  follows: 


Destination. 

Number. 

Destination. 

Number. 

West  Indies  

8 

3° 
33 
10 

Colon  (Aspinwall)  

3 

100 

Total  •■■•••».••••...«..... 

Canada  (via  Kngl.ind)  

,84 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL,  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE,  OF  MELBOURNE. 

The  local  market  for  Australian  wool  in  November,  1889,  closed  at  an 
advance  of  about  2}4d.  to  $d.  per  pound  on  greasy,  and  \i,  to  $y'2  d.  on 
scoured,  descriptions  as  compared  with  the  close  of  1888.  This  was,  how- 
ever, partially  lost  at  the  December  sales,  yet  the  year  closed  with  an  advance 
of  i%d.  to  2d.  for  greasy  and  about  3^.  to  yfid.  on  scoured  as  compared 
with  the  commencement. 

The  sales  for  1890  opened  January  7,  showing  an  advance  of  half  a  penny 
per  pound  over  December,  1888;  but  prices  were  not  very  firm,  and  by  the 
2 2d  the  advices  from  Antwerp  were  distinct  notes  of  warning  of  the  coming 
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collapse  of  prices,  and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  season  the  local  mar- 
kets showed  active,  obedient  sympathy  with  the  European  markets. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  Australasia  for  the  season  1 888-' 80,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  12  mqnths,  were  as  follows: 


Colony. 

i88o-'oo. 

i888-'89. 

Dec  rcsisc . 

Bales. 
435,9*8 
473.734 
I48.4«7 

"3,999 
879,050 

i°4.3<*> 
19,951 

Bales. 
35". 9s* 
453. 601 
»33.»39 
ai,88i 
267,289 

lo6,222 
•9.530 

Bales. 

7*,94fi 
«9.«33 
15,278 
9,118 
12/61 

Bales. 

West  A!  ;  ■■. '.  1  , 1  '  .1 ......  •■•«•■••■••■■•■••■•■■•••■■■■••■■•••*•• 

*.9'3 
285 

I    1.1!  ••  ........*......••••••••••••....•..... 

■ 

I. 474.588 

«. 354. 650 

122,136 

This  shows  a  net  increase  of  119,938  bales;  but  this  does  not,  however, 
represent  the  actual  increase  in  production  of  the  1889  C^P>  *s  there  remained 
June  30,  1889,  20,000  bales  unshipped  of  the  1888  clip.  The  net  increase 
was,  therefore,  about  80,000  bales,  or  6  per  cent. ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  of 
an  increase  of  4,686,444,  or  5  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  that  it 
was  believed  the  clip  was  the  heaviest  ever  known,  this  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  not  excessive. 

The  Victorian  wool  sales  for  the  season  i89o-*9i,  instead  of  commencing 
the  first  week  of  October,  as  had  been  customary  for  a  number  of  years,  did 
not  open  until  the  15th  of  that  month  and  were  adjourned  after  the  sale  on 
the  2 2d  of  December  until  after  the  holidays.  To  date  the  sales,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  portion  of  the  previous  wool  season,  are  as  follows: 


of  selling  brokers. 


Goldsborough,  Mori  &  Co. 
New  Zealand  Loan  and  II .  A.  Company 
A  M.  and  Agency  Company 

Dalgety  &  Coy  

Union  M.  and  Agency  Company 

Voiinghusband  it  Co  

D.  Lascellefc  &  Co 


■••.•••.■•■••*.•■•■■■■•*■•■••■■■■■■■••••■••■■■•■■*•• 





•••••«•••*•»« •* . 


■•••••••■•••■•••*•••*••*•• ■•■*•■•■••••••■■••■»•••••• . 


..■•••...*■■■■■•*■■...■•.■•■■•.•■•■••••••••■•.. *•••■*••■•••■•■■ 


iSpe. 


Bales. 
38,706 
36,810 
22,326 
ao.449 
8.694 
4.°77 

9,206 
2,768 
•400 


»73.53" 


1839. 


Bales. 
53,610 
50.35a 
"8,595 
"4.341 
8,98r 

3.386 
3'.  897 
9.798 
1,622 
'.636 


214,219 


Increase. 


Bales. 





•••••• 


691 


1,146 


Decrease. 


Bales. 
M.904 
*3.54» 
6,269 

3,*9" 
288 

1, Sot 
59" 


♦1,236 


4  >,^7 


These  figures  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  sales.  This  decrease  is  attrib- 
uted to  several  causes:  first,  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  in  consequence  of 
the  shearing  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  maritime  strike;  secondly, 
to  the  lightness  of  the  Victorian  and  Riverina  clip,  which  is  not  expected  to 
be  so  large  as  last  season  j  and,  thirdly,  the  low  prices  paid  locally,  although 
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fully  equal  to  those  ruling  in  London — freight  and  charges  being  taken  into 
consideration— have  determined  a  number  of  wool-growers  to  risk  that  mar- 
ket. As  far  as  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  it  is  likely 
to  be  made  up  by  the  increased  volume  anticipated  in  January  and  February. 

The  opening  prices  were  at  least  15  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  previous 
season  and  on  about  the  same  level  as  those  in  1888.  The  news  of  the  finan- 
cial panic  in  London  in  November  depressed  prices  to  fully  20  per  cent, 
below  the  opening  rates  of  1889,  but  there  was  some  recovery  in  December, 
and  present  Melbourne  quotations  for  ordinary  merino  wool  are  about  15  per 
cent,  below  the  close  of  1889. 

From  information  obtained  by  the  Argus  (newspaper),  of  Melbourne,  the 
following  comparison  of  values  is  made,  which  would  indicate  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  clip  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  previous  year  : 


Period. 

Number  of  bales, 
sold. 

Value. 

Average  value 
per  bale. 

L  *■ 

d. 

£  *.d. 

October  a  to  December  20,  1889...  

*i4,ai9 

3.*39.*94  0 

7 

»S  *  5 

»73.53» 

1,993,866  8 

1 

11   9  9 

The  falling  off  in  the  value  of  wool  sold  is  large;  the  average  per  bale  is 
^3  12s.  S(f.,  or  24  per  cent.  These  facts  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
average  fall  on  all  descriptions  of  wool  has  been  about  one-fourth ;  but  this 
is  not  true,  as  very  "  light  fine"  in  good  condition  is  scarce,  and  commands 
more  than  average  top  prices.  The  clip  as  a  whole  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  1889,  which  was  a  very  good  one. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Melbourne  Argus  of  January  3,  1891 : 

The  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  Australian  clip  which  has  passed  through  the  Mel- 
bourne warehouses  has  been  quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  prices  realized  for  it  The  clip  of 
1889  was  one  of  the  best  ever  shorn,  but  that  of  1890  has  been  in  striking  contrast  to  it.  As 
regards  that  portion  of  the  clip  from  western  and  central  Riverina  and  northern  Victoria,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  burriest  and  seediest  clips  for  many  years.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  abnormally  abundant  season  experienced  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1889  produced  an  unusual  growth  of  trefoil  burr  and  other  kinds  of  seeds,  mo^t 
of  which,  however,  did  not  ripen  until  after  the  1889  shearing.  In  this  way  the  1S90  clip  has 
become  infested  with  it.  As  a  general  rule,  a  burry  clip  has  the  compensating  advantage  of 
being  sound  and  well  grown  and  free  from  earth  and  dust,  the  same  cause,  namely,  an  abund- 
ant season,  producing  both  the  burr  and  the  sound  growth  of  wool.  This  season,  however, 
unfortunately,  the  rule  does  not  apply,  for  the  very  burry  clips  referred  to  are  usually  more 
shabby  in  appearance,  more  earthy,  and  lacking  in  sulstance.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  many  districts  have  suffered  severely  by  the  ravages  of  locusts  while  the  present  clip  was 
growing,  and  that  the  rains,  though  fairly  abundant,  were  not  well  timed.  Of  wools  fn-ra 
eastern  Riverina  only  a  few  are  up  to  last  season's  standard,  many  being  tender  in  staple  and 
lacking  in  brightness.  Those  of  the  western  district  of  Victoria,  too,  are  not  equal  to  those  of 
last  season,  being  frequently  more  tender  in  staple  and  lacking  in  robustness.  Upper  Lachlan 
wools  compare  very  favorably  with  last  year's  clip,  being  well  grown  and  light  in  condition, 
though  somewhat  lacking  in  fineness.  These  wools  had  formerly  a  reputation  for  exceptional 
fineness  of  quality,  and  were  much  prized  for  making  superior  weft  yarns.  They  have,  how- 
ever, in  many  instances  now  lost  this  special  quality,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
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of  the  owners  to  produce  heavier  fleeces,  and  thus  obtain  larger  returns  per  head.  Wools 
from  the  lower  Darling,  though  better  grown,  are  heavy  in  the  grease.  Those  from  the  middle 
and  upper  Darling,  however,  are  frequently  mushy,  seedy,  and  earthy.  Northern  Adelaide 
wools  are  inferior  in  staple,  more  burry  and  seedy,  but  generally  in  lighter  condition.  That 
portion  of  the  New  South  Wales  clip  which  is  usually  marketed  in  Sydney  is,  as  a  whole, 
distinctly  inferior  in  growth  and  is  infested  with  burrs  and  seeds  of  various  kinds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, estimated  to  contain  less  grease  and  to  be  finer  haired  than  that  of  last  year.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Australian  clip  of  1890  is  expected  to  give  a  better  yield  to  the  manufacturer 
than  its  predecessor,  though,  unfortunately  for  the  growers,  the  yield  per  head  is  undoubtedly 
considerably  less  than  that  of  last  year.  When  we  wrote  12  months  ago,  we  were  able  to 
congratulate  the  trade  upon  the  great  improvement  in  the  growth  and  character  of  small  clips 
of  wool  from  farmers  who  keep  from  100  to  i,ooo  sheep,  which  now  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  total  wool  produce  of  Victoria  and  Riverina.  We  regret  to  say,  however,  that 
any  hopes  formed  last  year  of  a  permanent  improvement  in  this  class  of  produce  have  not 
been  sustained  this  season. 

The  following  is  added  as  a  very  fair  estimate  of  the  production  for  the 
year  1890.  The  distribution  of  the  clip  compares  as  follows  with  that  of 
the  two  previous  seasons: 


Destination. 

i889-'oo. 

i888-'8a. 

i83t-*88. 

Bales. 
205,666 

4,3*0 
7,021 

Baits. 
1,182,001 

88,i3t 

30.7*7 
7.474 

Bales. 
1,162,478 

42,900 
45.343 

18,847 
3.9M 

I  "rm,  ITIJ»nr  • 

America  * 

Direct.... .•*••*••.•*••>•••*•••••. ••■••«•.  ••«••■••••••   

Via  London  •••■••■•»■••«•  *  ■•■.•>•■••■■••■•*•.• 

Tool....  

',474.588 

>. 354,650 

*,»73.489 

The  above  figures  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  clip  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  very  large  increase,  namely,  117,535  bates,  in  the  direct 
shipments  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  direct  shipments  to  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  much  smaller  than  usual. 

Regarding  the  probable  production  of  the  present  (1890)  clip,  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  even  the  best  authorities.  At  first 
it  was  assumed  rather  hastily  that  there  would  be  a  normal  increase  of,  say, 
100,000  to  120,000  bales,  for  no  better  reason  than  the  fact  that  during  most 
ordinary  seasons  this  increase  has  been  forthcoming.  As,  however,  the  season 
progressed  and  a  large  decrease,  amounting  to  140,000  bales,  in  the  shipments 
to  date  developed  itself,  opinion  swung  around  (perhaps  rather  too  far)  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  it  is  now  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  there  will 
be  no  increase  at  all,  or  at  all  events  only  an  inconsiderable  one.  This 
latter  opinion  is  based  to  some  extent  upon  the  decrease  in  the  shipments 
to  date,  of  which  too  much  notice  is  probably  taken,  and  also  upon  the 
pretty  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  clip  per  head  throughout  Victoria  and 
Riverina  is  decidedly  lighter  than  it  was  last  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  asserted  that  the  clip  per  head  in  eastern  and  central  New 
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South  Wales,  to  the  north  of  Riverina,  is  rather  heavier  per  head  and  that 
this  will  largely  counterbalance  the  lightness  per  head  in  the  south.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  venture  upon  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  production  of  the  1890  clip. 

GEORGE  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul -General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne,  January  8,  i8gi. 


THE  TRADE  OF  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

As  considerable  discussion  is  now  taking  place  in  the  press  of  this  city  as 
to  the  causes  for  a  decline  both  in  Russian  exports  and  imports  for  the  past 
year,  as  shown  by  a  report  just  published  by  the  administration  of  the  impe- 
rial custom-house  for  the  first  11  months  of  1890,  I  have  made  a  brief  summary 
of  the  trade  of  Russia  from  January  1  to  December  1, 1890,  and  based  upon 
the  above-mentioned  publication. 

In  the  first  place,  the  custom-house  receipts  for  the  above-mentioned  period 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  import  amounted  to  73,556,000  rubles, 
showing  an  increase  of  1,731,000  rubles  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  usual,  the  month  of  November  has  been  marked  by  a  certain  decrease 
in  exports.  However,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  local  papers 
that  the  past  year  was  less  favorable  for  the  exportations  than  any  preceding 
years,  principally  because  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  ruble.  In  compar- 
ing the  totals  of  the  exportations  during  the  first  1 1  months  of  the  last  3 
years,  we  obtain  the  following  figures : 

Rubin. 

189O   642,073,000 

1889   697,611,000 

1888   719,305,000 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows : 

Rubles. 

1890   35 1, 493, 000 

1889   360,023,000 

1888   318,572,000 

In  these  figures  are  not  included  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  which  are  tabulated  separately  as  below : 


Description. 

X890. 

1889. 

Exported. ............. 

Impo  rted.~  ... 

....**.••.. a  ••«••••••.. •MHMIIIIHMtMNNWHHWN 

.*  ...a*.  ••■*-•••••••••.••»•■•••                        •*••..  ••*«*»  •••••• 

RubUt. 
17.8a1.000 
31,493,000 

Rmblet. 

19,617,000 

11,583,000 
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The  exports  of  cereals  show  a  decrease  of  28,1 14,000  rubles  in  the  above- 
named  period.  Other  important  farm  products  show  a  striking  decrease  in  this 
period,  and  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Articles. 

Amount. 

Ruble*. 
1,500,000 
9, 000,000 
1 , 900, 000 
a,  000, 000 
I, 400,000 

Hemp,...  •••••«••••••«••••*••*••••••••»•••••••■•••••• 

HideS  ■■ it ■■■■■■■■■ I i ■  niWMi                W  M  ■  ■  ■  i 

^^ool  •■•*• 

Rubles. 
4,000,000 
700,000 
9.S94,ood 
1,400,000 

ForCSt  ptOdttCtt«»— iimiwiiiumwHmiiim * 

Flax    

Of  the  principal  articles  of  exportation,  only  the  following  show  an  in- 
crease : 


Articles. 

1890. 

1*89. 

Ruble*. 
11,946,000 
24,729,000 

Ruble*. 

9. 77*.  <x» 
24,222,000 

The  following  table  will  show  a  comparative  summary  of  imports  and  ex 
ports  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year  1889  and  1890: 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1890. 

Material  for  manufactures... 

^Vnimals.  ...........••.■•«■■  ..«••••......•.■■■..* 

Manufactured  articles.. ••.»*•«.«■»••. ...... 

Total  

RubUt. 
58,795,000 
222,699,000 
932,000 
69,067,000 

Ruble*. 
55,847.000 
227,698,000 
980,000 
7S,  498, 000 

Rubles. 
360,773,000 
950,060,000 
9,98«,ooo 
ai,a59,ooo 

Ruble*. 
393,395,000 
265, 198,000 
12,142,000 
26,876,000 

35«,493,ooo 

360,023,000 

642,073»«» 

697,611,000 

In  closing  this  summary  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  discussion  upon  the  reasons  for  the  great  decline  in  Russian 
exports  goes  to  show  that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  unprecedented  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  ruble,*  the  currency  of  the  country. 

I  may  add,  furthermore,  that,  in  consequence  of  .the  above  showing, 
measures  are  being  recommended  which  look  toward  a  general  desire  to  reduce 
the  value  of  the  ruble  to  its  former  level,  and  thus  improve  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  Empire. 

J..M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  February  2,  18QI. 

•The  United  States  Treasury  valuation  of  the  ruble  is  54.4  cents. 
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THE  PORCELAIN  INDUSTRY  AT  LIMOGES. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  CR/FFW. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  number  of  porcelain  furnaces  fired  at  Li- 
moges for  1890  has  just  been  published.  The  figures  of  the  following  table 
present  a  very  interesting  story  when  considered  comparatively,  as  the  year 
that  has  just  closed  may  be  considered  the  most  important  for  many  years  in 
this  industry.  The  climax  of  the  trade  was  reached  in  1 882  and  1 883.  Then 
the  number  of  furnaces  fired  was  greater  than  ever  before;  but  rival  factories 
were  opened  at  that  date  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  England,  and  Limoges 
suffered  very  greatly,  so  that  by  1887  the  industry  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
importance.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  1889,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual increase,  as  shown  in  the  table : 


Table  showing  the  number  of  furnaces  fired  at  Limoges  from  1883  to  T^9°>  inclusive. 


1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

inc. 

Months. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

January  •••••■••■••••••••«•••■■*••••  •••••••••••• 

'«5 

37 

103 

33 

69 

»7 

80 

ax 

133 

37 

»43 

37 

119 

»7 

131 

•6 

'97 

47 

167 

43 

»S4 

33 

135 

39 

April.. •><•■> ............ 

195 

5' 

167 

4' 

'S3 

37 

139 

39 

205 

50 

173 

43 

Mi 

30 

1x1 

36 

204 

49 

167 

39 

«45 

35 

"3 

»5 

July   •  INMtW  •  •■** 

201 

4=» 

170 

39 

'4« 

3' 

'39 

«9 

208 

48 

163 

35 

138 

38 

133 

36 

»94 

39 

165 

35 

133 

26 

'35 

•9 

111 

48 

»73 

38 

»35 

»4 

»43 

36 

^Jovcmbcr.  •■■*••  ••*■••••••.•••.•••  ••••••  ••••*• 

•93 

5° 

»5» 

33 

139 

31 

'4o 

30 

18a 

46 

'54 

33 

131 

36 

*a9 

37 

1  Qlall  •.....*••«. .......... 

a.'39 

544 

'.895 

448 

1,560 

335 

1,538 

323 

I  887. 

1889.  1890. 

Months. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

Coal. 

Wood. 

J  .*  m  1.1  ry ,  ,  ..••.....«*••••• 

89 

S3 

96 

»6 

9« 

30 

98 

»5 

"4 

*4 

117 

a6 

no 

34 

134 

82 

Miircll  iimiwMtMwwi  »..•••*••»#• 

144 

»9 

»5S 

35 

141 

"7 

»4« 

»7 

■43 

»5 

'49 

3' 

.36 

99 

'56 

3' 

May  

«43 

*7 

'54 

30 

'45 

»5 

168 

3« 

14a 

37 

148 

33 

133 

37 

164 

3' 

July  .................*...............•.•*«••#•••* 

M5 

39 

»5' 

3° 

'45 

*9 

»77 

35 

•  «45 

»7 

'58 

*9 

15a 

32 

»57 

30 

»44 

35 

'43 

*5 

»44 

35 

«S9 

33 

»39 

3' 

150 

30 

'5' 

JO 

1 36 

30 

November  ••••••••• 

»34 

3«> 

.46 

33 

143 

28 

162 

3' 

December...  ............... 

'39 

38 

138 

S3 

140 

37 

'55 

3' 

T  otal  ■■■■••■.•■••>•••*■■■•  

1,621 

3*4 

'.705 

339 

1,629 

333 

'.847 

359 
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EFFECTS  OF  THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  looking  over  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States,  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  new  tariff.  Although  the  duty  on 
china  was  unchanged,  there  was  an  extra  charge  made  on  the  packing.  The 
result  has  been  an  increase  of  about  2%  per  cent,  in  the  exports,  notwith- 
standing the  packing  charges,  and  in  spite  of  the  hue  and  cry  made  by  the 
French  press  "that  exportations  would  be  excluded  by  the  new  duties." 

The  months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  January  just  past 
show  an  increase  of  almost  one-third  over  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  for  the  same  period  in  any  year  since  1884. 

CLASS  OF  COODS. 

The  porcelain  manufactured  to-day  for  exportation  to  the  United  States 
is  of  a  finer  and  more  valuable  grade  than  formerly ;  few  houses  attempt 
the  manufacture  of  cheap  goods.;  the  decorations  are  becoming  richer  and 
richer;  the  shapes  are  finer  and  more  artistic.  The  American  taste  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  highly  cultivated  of  any  to  which  the  manufacturers 
cater.  The  average  price  of  goods  has  increased  considerably.  This  is 
solely  due  to  the  richness  of  decorations  and  styles. 

LABOR  AND  COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  price  of  labor  has  a  downward  tendency ;  there  has  not  been  pub- 
lished a  single  increase  of  wages.  The  supply  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
is  greater  than  the  demand ;  consequently,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
amount  of  suffering  among  the  laboring  classes. 

Machines  of  different  kinds  are  being  introduced  all  the  time  to  diminish 
hand  labor,  and  thereby  the  cost  of  kneading,  molding,  enameling,  etc.,  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  price  of  coal,  however,  has  been  higher  this 
year  than  before,  costing  at  the  factory  34.6  francs  ($6.68)  per  ton.  Wood 
has  been  somewhat  cheaper  than  in  former  years.  The  high  price  of  coal 
raises  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
price  of  china  rather  than  to  lower  it. 

NEW  PROCESSES. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  called,  in  a  report  dated  Limoges, 
December  22,  1890,  to  a  "new  process  of  firing  porcelain"  by  Wright's 
patent  burners,  which  employ  the  residuum  of  petroleum.  The  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  experiments  is  very  great.  Numerous  petitions  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Government  to  reduce  the  duty  on  this  product  to  the 
same  figure  as  that  on  coal  or  wood — 1.5  francs  (29  cents)  per  ton — in 
place  of  the  present  duty  of  120  francs  ($23. 16)  per  ton.  If  this  were  done, 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  china  in  Franc t  would  be  reduced  about  20  per 
cent.  The  prospects  are  now  considered  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the 
low  tariff. 
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Another  process  that  has  lately  been  employed,  as  yet  secretly,  but  with 
great  success,  is  the  use  of  electricity  in  clarifying  the  kaolin  paste.  The  im- 
purities which  discolor  and  give  a  yellowish  tinge  to  the  ware  are  eliminated, 
and  a  poorer  quality  of  kaolin  can  be  made  to  produce  as  fine  china  as  the 
best  clay.  The  reduction  in  price  is  said  to  be  from  5  to  7  francs  (96.5 
cents  to  £1-35)  per  100  kilogrammes. 

INCREASED  FIRING  CAPACITY. 

Since  October  1,  1890,  three  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  increased 
their  furnace  capacity  from  one-fourth  to  one-half.  The  new  furnaces  have 
a  diameter  of  from  18  to  24  feet,  it  having  been  found  more  economical 
to  fire  large  furnaces  than  small  ones.  These  new  furnaces  will  add  about 
one-fourth  to  the  furnace  power  of  Limoges,  so  the  prospects  are  that  for  the 
coming  year  there  will  be  an  increased  output  of  china. 

OTHER  MARKETS. 

The  principal  market  for  Limoges  china  is  the  United  States.  Between 
two-thirds  and  three-fifths  of  all  that  is  manufactured  is  sent  thither.  The 
home  market  is  of  little  account;  the  cheap  German  and  English  china, 
with  the  poorer  kinds  of  faience,  undersell  the  better  porcelain  of  home 
factories.  Next  after  the  United  States  and  France  are  England,  Russia, 
South  America,  and  Spain,  in  the  order  named. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 

Commerciai  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Limoges,  January  31,  1891. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KNOWLES,  OF  BORDEAUX. 

Facing  the  busy  quay  that  traverses  the  western  portion  of  the  city  of 
Bordeaux,  and  overlooking  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Garonne  River  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  a  low,  somber,  three-storied  building  of  Munich  gray  granite. 
The  structure  possesses  neither  magnificence  nor  attraction,  and  a  few  tall 
poplar  trees  throwing  their  shadows  across  the  portico  scarcely  lend  charm 
to  the  picture.  There  is  nothing  particularly  noticeable  to  the  passer-by  in 
this  conventional  pile  of  stone  and  mortar,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
curious-looking,  double,  reversible  armchair,  fixed  into  the  wall  at  the  right 
of  the  entrance  about  4  feet  above  the  ground  and  turning  on  a  pivot,  so 
that,  if  one  side  be  directed  toward  the  exterior  of  the  building  and  facing 
the  observer,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  directed  inward. 

The  building  is  the  foundling  asylum  of  Bordeaux  (L' Hospice  des  Enfants 
Assistes).  The  chair  is  the  well-known  "tour,"  or  wheel,  intended  for  the 
reception  of  abandoned  infants  and  now,  of  necessity,  fallen  into  disuse. 
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The  asylum  was  founded  in  the  year  itSio  by  a  benevolent  maiden  lady 
named  Tanzia.  Over  the  door  is  inscribed  the  following  words :  "  Mon  pere 
et  ma  mere  m'ont  abandonnes,  mais  le  Seigneur  a  pris  sain  de  moi "  ("  my 
father  and  mother  have  abandoned  me,  but  the  Saviour  has  taken  me  into 
his  care"). 

Within,  the  stillness  is  almost  audible.  The  sound  of  one's  footsteps  echo 
and  reecho  along  the  vacant  halls  and  dormitories,  until,  seeking  out  quiet 
nooks  in  the  dark  distance,  they  lie  down  to  repose  and  whisper  "silence." 
The  asylum  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  or  cribs,  each  as  neat  and  as 
clean  as  the  active  white-capped  Sisters  of  Charity  who  move  noiselessly  among 
them. 

The  wheel,  or  chair,  just  described  is  a  well-known  institution  in  France, 
serving,  until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  as  a  general  receptacle  for  out- 
cast children.  An  infant  had  but  to  be  placed  by  anyone  wishing  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  little  creature  upon  the  chair,  a  turn  given  to  the  same, 
and  immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  the  embarrassing  object  has  disappeared 
within  and  another  chair  awaits  the  newcomer. 

It  is  rare  that  so  apparently  insignificant  an  object  has  given  rise  to  such 
violent  discussion  as  has  this  chair,  or  "tour,"  in  France.  By  some  its  ex- 
istence is  held  as  a  never-failing  incentive  to  illicit  love;  by  others  it  is 
held  that  its  abolishment  would  promote  infanticide. 

The  immortal  author  of  the  famous  "Memoir on  the  Integral  Calculus," 
Jean  le  Rond  d'Alembert,  has  given  expression  to  the  idea  that  deserted 
children  always  have  existed  and  always  will  exist,  that  no  law  or  revolu- 
tion in  morals  can  ever  entirely  prevent  the  abandonment  of  infants,  that 
the  evil  has  been  common  to  all  ages,  and  that  we  shall  probably  have  to  de- 
plore it  as  long  as  society  is  governed  by  the  same  vices. 

Of  all  European  countries,  France  has  established  the  greatest  number  of 
orphan  asylums. 

It  is  merely  a  vital  illustration  of  the  infallibility  of  cause  and  effect,  of 
the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

When  foundling  asylums  were  first  established,  that  weakness  which  we 
characterize  as  the  worst  of  crimes  was  then  tolerated — in  fact,  even  tolerated 
by  public  opinion  as  part  of  the  social  law.  Abandonment  of  offspring  was 
justifiable,  infanticide  legal. 

The  revolutionists  of  1790 — the  Dantons,  the  Marats,  the  Mirabeaus,  the 
Robespierres,  and  other  self-styled  reformers  of  society  and  morals — were  so 
eager  for  new  life  and  blood — I  speak  figuratively — that,  rather  than  dis- 
courage the  birth  of  illegitimate  children,  a  premium  was  put  upon  them. 
The  best  that  may  be  said  in  support  of  these  is  that  it  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
a  most  excellent  way  to  repopulate  the  nation  with  new  Dantons,  new  Marats, 
new  Mirabeaus,  and  new  Robespierres. 

The  laws  of  France  relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
foundling  asylums  are  found  in  their  proper  classification  under  the  head 
of  "l'assistance  publique,"  and  are  the  decree  of  January  ,  181 I,  the  instruc- 
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tion  of  February,  1823,  the  decree  of  March,  1852,  and  the  law  of  May, 
1869.  These  statutes  state  that  "  enfants  assistes  "  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  orphans  and  foundlings  proper,  whatever  infants  may  be  brought  by  their 
parents,  irrespective  of  their  legitimacy. 

The  asylums  in  France  are  departmental,  not  communal,  institutions. 
The  State  pays  only  the  cost  of  inspection  and  superintendence.  The  de- 
partment in  which  the  asylum  is  situated  is  liable  for  the  following  expenses: 
(1)  Temporary  assistance  to  unmarried  mothers,  in  order  to  prevent  deser- 
tion; (2)  allowances  to  the  foster  fathers  in  the  country  for  board,  (3)  cloth- 
ing ;  (4)  expenses  for  physicians,  burials,  etc. 

In  1889  the  total  cost  throughout  the  Republic  of  maintaining  the  asy- 
lums was  11,300,171  francs,  of  which  2,570,171  francs  were  paid  by  the 
asylums  themselves  and  8,730,900  by  the  departments.  This  represented 
the  support  of  67,000  children. 

During  the  same  year  there  were  25,000  abandoned  children  in  France. 
Of  these,  585  were  taken  back  by  their  parents— 343  by  the  mothers,  166  by 
the  fathers,  and  76  by  relatives.    Only  219  were  legitimate. 

The  professions  of  the  women  who  abandoned  their  infants  are  represented 
as  follows:  Cooks,  housemaids,  servants,  etc.,  1,398;  seamstresses,  917; 
women  working  by  the  day,  418. 

The  "  assistance  publique  "  of  Paris  is  specially  provided  for  by  the  law  of 
1849.  The  management  consists  of  a  director  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  a  number  of  under  directors,  visiting  physicians,  etc.  The 
asylum  receives,  on  an  average,  4,200 children  per  year — one  two-hundredth 
part  of  the  entire  birth  rate  of  France.  The  expense  of  keeping  a  single 
child  for  12  years  is  estimated  at  1,500  francs. 

It  is  understood  that  the  children  are  kept  until  the  age  of  12,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  reclaimed  by  their  parents,  should  these  so  desire.  The 
**  droit  de  recherche,"  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  reclaiming  a  child,  is  con- 
ceded to  the  parent  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Should,  however,  the 
child  remain  unclaimed  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  he  is  considered  an  orphan 
and  is  apprenticed  by  the  authorities  of  the  asylum  to  a  peasant  or  artisan. 

By  the  decree  of  January  19,  1811,  235  "wheels"  were  established 
throughout  France.  On  November  1,  1837,  the  same  were  by  law  partially 
suppressed.  In  the  year  i860  25  remained;  in  1870  but  4  were  in  exist- 
ence— 1  in  Paris,  the  3  others  in  Marseilles,  Rouen,  and  Evereux. 

When  the  "wheel"  at  the  asylum  of  Draguignan  was  suppressed  in  1859, 
the  number  of  foundlings  sank  from  103  to  14.  When,  a  year  later,  the 
"  tour"  was  suppressed  in  Antwerp,  the  number  of  infants  left  surreptitiously 
at  the  asylum  fell  off  25  per  cent. 

Let  us  now,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  compare  the  foregoing  figures  with 
some  of  the  rather  limited  statistics  furnished  us  by  the  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  When,  in  1869,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  established  a  foundling 
asylum  in  New  York  city,  they  received  the  first  year  almost  a  thousand  in- 
fants under  3  weeks  old.  A  crib  was  placed  in  the  vestibule  at  night,  and 
dishonored  mothers  found  the  plan  a  very  convenient  one. 
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To  return  again  to  the  earlier  history  of  these  institutions:  one  of  the 
saints  who  holds  an  exceptionally  exalted  rank  in  the  French  calendar  is  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  This  man,  who  had  been  a  slave,  came  from  the  south  of 
Ftance  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  five 
other  Lazarists  of  his  cloth,  founded  a  society  known  as  the  Congregation 
of  the  Order  of  the  Mission,  the  object  of  the  same  being  to  reclaim  the  un- 
godly inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chatillon-sur-Chalaronne.  Afterward, 
in  1632,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  obtained  the  papal  bull  to  reorganize  the 
society,  with  himself  at  the  head,  and  to  establish  a  permanent  mission  in 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  chief  object  or  end  of  this  society  was  to  offer  an 
asylum  to  illegitimate  children,  whose  parents  found  this  way  of  ridding 
themselves  of  them  more  agreeable  than  infanticide.  They  kept  together  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  thought  proper  to 
disperse  them.  But  the  Lazarists  took  new  life  under  the  Empire,  and  to-day 
are  stronger  than  ever,  with  fourteen  branches  in  the  United  States. 

To-day,  when  a  mother  wishes  to  leave  her  child  at  an  asylum,  she  is  in- 
terrogated minutely  by  the  clerk.  Her  name,  age,  occupation,  residence 
are  all  recorded.  If  she  desires  to  claim  her  child  at  some  future  time,  a  col- 
ored ivory  necklace  is  hung  about  its  neck— blue,  if  a  male,  and  red,  if  a 
female.  If  she  wishes  to  entirely  abandon  her  infant,  a  string  of  white  beads 
replaces  either  of  the  others.  A  silver  medal,  with  the  figure  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  on  the  front  and  a  number  on  the  reverse  side,  is  attached  to  each 
necklace,  and  both  remain  upon  the  child  until  it  attains  the  age  of  12  years. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  indifferent  way  in  which  children  are 
consigned  surreptitiously  to  foundling  asylums  in  France  is  afforded  than  in 
the  case  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  author  of  "The  Social  Contract"  and 
"Emile,"  and  whose  moral  influence  on  contemporary  thought  previous  to 
the  Revolution  was  greater  than  that  of  all  his  enemies  and  friends  put 
together.  Here  was  a  man  who,  when  he  came  a  second  time  to  establish 
himself  in  Paris,  saw  nothing  ahead  but  disappointment  and  felt  poverty  and 
hunger  tugging  at  his  sleeve.  He  had  little  else  offered  him  than  some  occa- 
sional music-copying  at  a  beggarly  compensation,  and  as  uncertain  as  beg- 
garly. But,  as  he  sat  and  mused  in  his  wretched  garret  in  the  Rue  de  Cor- 
diers,  he  felt,  as  the  most  cynical  often  do,  the  necessity  of  a  companion — 
some  one  whom  he  could  caress  in  his  loneliness;  some  one  who  could  sym- 
pathize with,  as  well  as  love,  him  and  take  the  place  in  his  heart  of  the  am- 
bition and  spirit  that  had,  alas!  gone  out  of  it. 

Inscrutable  as  it  may  seem,  this  incomparable  genius  found,  like  Hazlitt, 
that  which  he  sought  in  an  ignorant,  if  modest,  kitchenmaid,  who  could 
neither  retain  in  her  memory  the  order  of  the  months  of  the  year  nor  tell  the 
time  of  day  by  a  clock.  Their  union  was  purely  an  arbitrary  one.  They 
sat  on  a  box,  ate  their  miserable  suppers  from  the  window  sill,  thought 
neither  of  the  hour  hands  of  the  clock  nor  the  days  of  the  month,  and  were 
supremely  happy;  that  was  enough.  And  so  time  wore  on,  until  a  child 
was  born.    Rousseau  at  once  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  with  it.  He 
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took  it  secretly  to  the  asylum  for  foundlings  and  left  it  there,  partly  because 
it  was  the  usage  of  the  country,  partly  because  he  thought  that  in  doing  so 
he  was  not  only  ridding  himself  of  a  possible  annoyance,  but  was  providing 
for  his  child  a  better  home  than  he  himself  on  his  limited  income  could 
provide;  and,  thirdly,  in  thus  acting  he  was  enrolling  himself  as  a  citizen 
of  Plato's  republic.  Three  times  were  children  born  to  him,  and  as  many 
times  did  he  thus  dispose  of  them.  Years  afterward,  when  Rousseau  craved 
the  sweetness  and  delight  of  his  children's  embraces,  the  Marechale  de  Lux- 
embourg made  efforts  to  discover  the  children  of  the  great  philosopher;  but 
they  had  disappeared  beyond  the  remotest  hope  of  recovery,  and  Rousseau 
and  his  sons  and  daughters  lived  together  in  the  world  not  knowing  one 
another. 

How  many  Rousseaus  have  there  been  in  France?  How  many  are  there 
to-day?  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine;  the  statistics  of  every  foundling 
asylum  are  at  your  disposal. 

The  "wheel"  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  but  that  circumstance  does  not  pre- 
vent mothers  from  leaving  their  babes  on  the  doorstep,  ringing  the  bell,  and 
disappearing  unnoticed  into  the  night,  confident  that  the  parentage  of  the 
child  can  never  be  determined.  The  asylum— provided  that  none  are  volun- 
tarily furnished— makes  no  inquiries  regarding  the  mother;  the  State  forbids 
inquiry  as  to  the  paternity.  The  Government  neither  recognizes  breach  of 
promise  nor  infidelity. 

Soon  the  gloomy  old  asylum  on  the  Quai  de  Palandate  at  Bordeaux  will 
be  no  more.  A  score  of  laborers  will  be  at  work  at  its  demolition,  making 
way  for  a  more  necessary  adjunct  to  liberal  education,  social  economy,  and 
scientific  advancement — a  railway  station.  Where  once  the  wailing  cries  of 
many  a  little  waif  waked  the  slumber  of  the  silent  night;  where  once  a  long- 
drawn  respiration,  a  gasp,  and  the  absence  of  a  mother's  care  ended  a  life 
just  begun,  the  piercing  shrieks  and  groans  of  steam  whistles,  the  mournful 
and  incessant  rolling  of  iron  wheels,  the  dismal  clanking  of  brakes  and  coup- 
lings will  leave  but  a  memory  of  what  has  gone  before. 

But  what  a  memory !  If  all  that  imagination  has  pictured,  all  that  fancy 
has  created,  all  that  delirium  has  raved  or  nightmare  painted  in  the  brain  of 
man;  if  all  that  romance  has  conceived,  visions  conjured,  or  reveries  awak- 
ened; if  all  the  sighs,  the  tears,  and  suffering;  if  all  the  grief,  distress,  and 
heartache — if  these  and  every  other  human  passion  that  sways  thought  and 
incites  action  were  to  unroll  themselves  before  the  mind,  the  volume  that 
contained  them  all  would  be  but  a  paragraph,  a  murmur,  to  the  silent 
echoes  now  hastening  to  destruction  within  these  four  somber,  grim  walls. 

The  history  of  the  foundling  asylum  at  Bordeaux  never  has,  never  will, 
never  can  be,  written. 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  January  ji ;  iBgi. 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1889  AND  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEW,  OF  LONDON. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  was 
$2, 138, 187,975  and  exports  fx, 573, 528,705,  or  together  a  total  trade  of 
$3,711,716,680.  The  imports  and  exports  both  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
year  and  were  in  the  proportion  of  $98. 12  per  head  of  population  of  the 
Kingdom. 

These  totals  do  not  include  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  of  which 
there  were  imported  $i35i497>i95  and  exported  $125,608,150,  nor  the 
goods  imported  for  transshipment,  the  value  of  which  was  $50,905,060. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  in  1889  was  $2,138,187,975,  an  increase  of 
$200,009,260  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  were:  Corn,  value,  $255,500,000,  a  slight  decrease  ;  raw  cotton, 
$228,000,000,  an  increase  of  $28,000,000;  silk  manufactures,  $59,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $6,500,000;  sugar,  $112,500,000,  an  increase  of  $22,500,000; 
wood,  $99,000,000,  an  increase  of  $26,500,000 ;  wool,  $143,000,000,  an 
increase  of  $13,000,000;  woolen  manufactures,  $49,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$4,500,000;  tea,  $50,000,000,  a  slight  decrease;  metals,  $108,500,000,  a 
decrease  of  $6,500,000;  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  $60,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$12,500,000;  provisions  (bacon,  hams,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  etc.),  $157,500,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $21,000,000;  and  animals,  $45,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$15,500,000. 

Tablt  showing  imparls  by  articles  in  1SS9. 
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48,976.460 

Beef.  

 do  

1,648,120 

>6,979,6Co 
>.  953.7^o 

795,340 

863.965 

3.334.698 

'.354.045 

«.9*7.842 

51,223, 180 

1,341,690 
45.865 

•8.375.30S 
490,610 

 do  

936.310 

13,066,845 
",454.850 

7,074.980 
3.a5«,"o 

•84.443 

9,372, 7B0 
4,005.995 

»6, 509.791 

».°35.»36 

a«. 596.860 

 do  

69,561 

8*5,640 

Com: 

Wheal  

58.SM.887 

"3,S5».Sio 

'7, 4°o, 9 10 

34,823,695 

5i2 
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Table  showing  imports  by  articles  in  iSSq — Continued. 

Quantity. 


Articles. 


Corn— Continued. 
Oats  


Other  ki 
Flour— 

Wheat.. 

Other 

Total... 


■■*••• ••••••  ••■•■•••••■••••••••••••*•■••••< 

.  .  » 


•  ••«••••  •  •••  ■  •  ■•< 


•■•■■•*••■■•*.  ■*••■••..  Cwts , , . 

.do..... 

..  .  .do...... 


•  ••••  ••••....•  -  «...  .••■•••••••••.••■■••■•  •  ••••■' 


do... 


■ • • • 


•••••••■•••■•■■■••a. 


Cotton  : 

Raw    •  1  ■  II*M1M»*«MMM— 

M  iin  ufac  lures.  •».•••••■••*••  •••••••«••••*•••••>•••••■•••••• 

Drugs: 

IV* ru vian  harlc**. . . ... ..•••■••••••*•••••••••••••••••■■••■••••••••••••••«••••••••■■  cwts . . 

Opium   ••••••  >>t  ....  •  ...**.......,   pounds.. 

Unenumerated   •  •  •••mi  >a  a  ••••■•■•*•••••■••••■••••••••••  •••••••••••■•••■•••••■■ 

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuffs  : 

Cochineal, granilla, and  dust._  „..cwls.. 

Cutch  and  gambler  HnM  tons... 


1   •••••••• •••••••■•••••••••••••••••••■.••*•••••■•••••••••■•••• ••••••••••••••••■■ 

I  ndigo  ...  „  cw  ts . . . 

Dyes  from  coal  tar  „  , 

Madder,  madder  root, garancin, and  munject  cwts 

Sumac...  „.tons 

Valonia_  do... 

Unenumerated  •.«••••.•.••■••■••••.•••••••.•••*••••.••••••..••*.••.....*...............*.  CWtS 

Dy  ewoods.  .••>•**••       •■*••■•••••*  ••••••••••.••••■•••••••••■••••■..  •■■••••■•••••••.•••■*  ......tons 

Kc^js ......  ............ ......  ..*■•••■•■••••••••  •••.••••••■*•■••.••.>...  ................... .  .thousands 

Feathers,  ornamental  pounds... 

Fish  .■•.•••••■•....■.»•••■••■•••••■••••■•••••••••••••..••.•••••••••••••*««••«••••••■•••«•••■••  ••••••cwts 

Flax  and  hemp: 

Flax,  dressed  and  undtessed  do  

Tow  or  codilla  of  flax  and  hemp   ■•••••■•••••>••■••••••••••••,  do 

Jute   ••••••••••••■•.■■.••••■..•■■•■•.■•.... 

V  lowers,  Artificial  *••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••■•••«•■•••••■••••••*••••••*••*•••«•«••• 

Fruits  : 

Currants  

Raisins  do  

Oranges  and  lemons  htahcll 

Hemp  and  e  ther  like  substances  (except  jute),  dressed  and  undrcsscd..do  

Raw,  exclusive  of  nuts  „  do  

Glass  of  all  kinds  cwts... 

Guano    ••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••■•■••••••••••••••••.••••••••••••.  ■•tons ... 

Gum  of  all  sorts   •  •••  •  •••••«•••••  ••••Cwts ... 

(iiitta-percha  do  

Hair  : 

Goats'  hair  or  wool  pounds... 

Manufactures  of  hair  and  goats'  wool  

Hides  (raw, dry, and  wet)...  •••••••••■■•  •••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••■.••••*•••••  ■  C  WIS ... 

Hops...  ••••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••*••••••.*•••••••••■•.•■•••••••••••«•••••«..  do  

Lace  and  articles  thereof.  

I-ard  «MtiMwi»M  •  ••••••   cwts... 

L^a  t  ner  ••••••••••■•••••••••«••••••  •••••••••■■•  •••■•■••.•■•••••■•••■■■••■..■■••■■■•....■■«••.• .  j>ou  tni  ** . . , 

t  . . . ...  MMIIIIIMIM»im>t«umnHHnni«H«oil»«  ••••••••••••••••.•••••■•« 


'5.090,567 
3*. '9*. 3*5 

5.999.40s 

'4.*7*,ol?I 
53'. 593 


M9. 339. 7*9 


»7»*A77o 


139.357 
49*.»»5 


30,99«.573 


1,734, 105 
»99.3B4 


Unentimerated, salted  or  fresh  cwts... 

Preserved,  other  than  salted.,  ••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••a**  •••••••••••••••do ...... 

Copper  ore  and  regulus  „  tons... 

Copper  un wrought, part  wrought,  and  old  i-oppcr  do  

Iron  ore     •■■•••*•••■•••■••   ■  ••«•  ■••-   •  •••■■••••••■■■•««•■■••«  do  


1,192,654 
104,892.898 
18,902,904 

1,307,920 
64'.  70S 

»V\'/'7 
4'. 34* 
4,031,205 


Value. 


$22,352,100 
4a.901.610 
9.445. 7*5 

42,719,540 
». '33.075 


•5Sj  9*8, 255 


228,210,140 
".355,'Oo 

2,145,050 
i,49*.«8o 
4,072,965 


8,186 

*53.745 

»5,oti 

3,379,  «<» 

»,5«4.S95 

9°,»38 

8,888,085 

3,046,180 

14.S36 

85,920 

'»,5«4 

7<».  585 

3«.376 

»,*73»«5o 

I.35I.468 

3.775.9*5 

9«.979 

2 , 69S ,  y  jo 

».'3«.9o° 

»5,637,950 

796.537 

4.««5.o35 

1,988,029 

",943.  "5 

»,537.4»» 

14.189,000 

3'«.979 

«, 834, 635 

«. 904, 857 

•6,633,885 

383,453 

*7.  M3.S65 

»,7»6.4«5 

«, »73.3o6 

7.»03,540 

573. S«6 

4,553.38o 

5,847.5" 

8.658,175 

5,791.202 

to, 609,220 

«.798,«*9 

8.9*0,965 

,8.604 

098,915 

3*7. 3«6 

5.37».ooo 

47,83* 

a,875.«45 

7'0,i55 
»5.387.«7o 
3.565,470 
5, '63,093 
ic, 881,660 
33,369.220 
8, 5*7. 580 

'3,765,370 
8,171,115 

'73.095 
10,602,820 

>5,'*3.o*5 
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Table  showing  imports  by  articles  in  j88g — Continued. 


Articles. 


Metals— Continued. 
Iron  in  ban. — .. 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  or  manufactured 
Lead, pig  and  sheet. 


•  *•■■■••••••••••••*•••••••••••■••••••••#••<■•••••••*••••••••  •  

Illllimi  HMNNNNIHHMHHlC  Wt-S 

......tons ... 


■  ■■•••••••«•   .............  ......... 


SUtct  ore 

Tin  in  blocks.ingots.bars.or  slabs 

Zinc, crude,  in  cakes  tons... 

Zinc  manufactures. , »«••••»••. .••.»«••....«...«.  ....... •«•*•■■  .cwts ... 


Nuts; 
Oils: 

Fish. ........ 

Palm.  . 

Cocoanut.. 

dive.. 

J>eea.-  

Turpentine. 
Oilseed  cake  


HIIIIWIHMIHIII«t»«» 


.cwts. 
.do.... 


 cwts... 

•  •••■■■■•■••••••••••••••••■■•■••••ions... 

bushels... 


Painters'  colors  and  pigments 
Paper: 

For  printing  or  writing.... 

Other,  except  hangings  


•  •••••  «••••••.•••.••••..••••--•••..••*■•••••••••••••••••••••*•• 

••■■•■a ••■■•■**••••■**■■••■••••■••••••••••••••■••••■ •••••• 


Pork  . 


.cwts.., 

do  

 gallons... 

>••••••••■■  hmmCVUmi 

•  adO  •  ....  1 


 •  Mini  Hill  1 

IHHWWWHW*  *mtmn»mt«i 

•••••«•••■••••••••••••••••*•*• ••••>■ 


•  .......... 


Poultry, game, and  rabbits. _  M  

Pyrites  of  iron  and  copper  tons... 

;  materials : 

 do  

to  and  other  materials  do  

Rice  ..  ..    cwts... 

Resin  do  

Saltpeter..  do  

Cubic  niter._    do  

Seeds: 

Clover  and  grass.,  do  

 tons... 

 quarters... 

..... ............ .do. .. . . . 

Silk: 

Eviiuds,  or  huskft,  adq  w-i-'tc   otti  •  •••»•••«••  cwt§... 

R2W,,,*t**s*M»i*»»  »••••»  hmimn  pOUTxli... 

do  

SUk  manufactures : 
Broad  stuffs  


«•••■*•••■*■••••••**••■.. ...... 


Total. 


Sheep  and  lamb.unc 
,       Fur,  of  ail  sorts  ■■ 
Spices: 

Cinnamon  

Pepper  


••••••••••■••••■■.••..■•••.....«......■.-.....« 

. . . .. .... ... .............. .. .................... ........ .do. 

»..........«..•......»...........*.>•*..*«,.«••**....... 

do  


 numltcr 

..do..... 
..do  


.......... 


............................. 


 pounds. 

do.  

.......do... 


No.  127- 


Quantity. 


'".779 
4.607.43O 
145.203 


601,849 

56,470 
384,070 


61,857 

30.956 
«. 031, 44© 
213,090 
as, 88a 

*7.°39 
408,074 

»5S,9*8 
3.854.453 

••••■•••■■■a  •■••■•< 

»94.o97 
1.815.845 
102,881,356 
386,700 
1,864.426 


644.343 

42.443 

385. 7»  7 
6.585.779 
1,321,620 

33«.390 
a»35«.3«o 

296,360 
'77,394 
a. 269,495 
449.'5o 

79.435 
3,122,911 
607.651 


6,981,290 
738,028 
11,303,380 
37.4oi,543 

1.608,440 

29,787,328 

19.953. «33 


Value. 


$5. 169.870 
15.045.340 
9.376.43S 
»». '43.955 
13.986,370 
5.374. 7»5 
3.083.675 

4.473.435 
3.423.17s 

3,201,800 
5.459.6io 
1,388,010 
4,o87.475 
3.3o8,4S5 
3.313.405 
8.505.530 
3.36o,395 
5.158.605 

1.984.440 
7.304.375 
12.944.735 
3. 394. 610 
3.680,195 
4.074.630 
6,058,955 

3,131,610 

io.437.475 
13.448,000 

1.457,835 
1.455. io« 
5.513.91S 

3,039.260 
9,531,100 
22,851,015 
4,026,830 

4.497.370 
10,962,740 
3,553.670 


78,869,570 
•5.711.495 
14,364,630 


58.945.695 


3.579,56o 

3.373.335 
6,318,960 

5.115.875 

•54.935 
4,282,460 
3,585.060 


1 
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Table  shelving  imports  by  articles  in  rSSg — Continued. 


Articles. 


Spirits: 

Rum  proof  gallons. 

Brandy  do.... 

Other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  y   do.... 

TotaL  ,  do.... 


Sugar: 

Ketiucd,  and  sugar  candy  cwls. 

Unrefined  do  

Molasses  do  

Tallow  and  stearinc  do..... 

Tea  pounds. 

Teeth  (elephant, sea  cow, and  sea 
Tobacco : 

Manufactured  (cigars and  snufT)  pounds 

Unmanufactured  do.... 

Toys.-..., 
Watches . 


MUlltMMW 


Wine  gallons. 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn  loads. 

Sawn  or  split  do  ... 

Staves  do  

Mahogany  tons. 

Wool  (sheep, lamb, alpaca, and  the  llama  tribe)  pounds 

Woolen  rugs   tons. 

Woolen  manufactures 
Woolen  and  worsted  yarns : 

Berlin  wool  and  fancy  yarns  used  for  foncy  purposes  pounds. 

Yam  for  weaving  do  

Yeast,  dried-  cwls. 

All  other  articles  „  


Grand  total. 


Quantity. 


4,087,109 
3.858,774 


«o.  578,7^9 


8,978,760 
»7.5S°.»47 
39«.475 
'.'44.031 
122,147,661 

12,114 
4.«Mr>«3 

74,578,458 


»5. 9<».749 

»,39*.333 
5, 319, 326 
170,086 

39.859 
700,903,057 

3».335 


«. '44.9*5 
*9.°5».354 
261,464 


Value. 


Ji, 700,130 
6,580,685 
«. 993. 4*5 


10.s74.24a 


44,196,610 
68,072,595 
718,310 
8, 229,005 

49.939f835 
2,869,100 

8,608.875 
10,843,34s 
3.574, » 4o 
3.455.ojo 
a9.5'7.3o5 

28, 183,820 
6s.7'9.4os 
3.47o,49o 
»»77*,5°5 
•43.073,685 

3.347,«9o 
46,920,340 

•  ,096,43s 
I j.oro, 780 
3,616,600 
I 7». 55 '.140 


a, '38.187,975 


EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  exports  was  $1,573,528,705,  an  increase  of  $84,102,525 
compared  with  1888. 

The  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  was  $1,240,241,285,  or 
79  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  an  increase  of  $71,028,250  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  was  valued  at  $333,287,420,  an 
increase  of  $13,074,275. 

The  principal  articles  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  were :  Apparel 
and  slops,  $25,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,500,000;  coals,  etc.,  $73,500,000, 
an  increase  of  $17,000,090;  cotton  yarn,  $58,500,000,  a  slight  increase;  cot- 
ton manufactures,  $293,500,000,  a  decrease  of  $8,000,000;  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, $15,000,000,  a  slight  decrease ;  leather,  wrought  and  unwrought,  $20,- 
000,000;  linen  manufactures,  $28,500,000,  an  increase  of  $1,000,000;  jute 
manufactures,  $13,500,000,  an  increase  of  $3,500,000 ;  machinery,  $76,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $12,000,000;  iron  and  steel,  $146,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $13*500,000;  silk  manufactures,  $1 2,500,000,  a  slight  decrease  j  woolen 
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and  worsted  yarn,  $21,500,000,  an  increase  of  $1,500,000;  woolen  and 
worsted  manufactures,  $106,500,000,  an  increase  of  $7,000,000. 

The  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  were: 
Coffee,  $13,000,000;  raw  cotton,  $29,000,000;  rice,  $7,000,000 ;  tea,  $8,- 
500,000;  and  wool,  $77,000,000.  Wool  formed  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 


Table  showing  exports  by  articles  in  18S9. 


Articles. 


British  and  Irish  (<i  • 

Alkali  cwts. 

Animals  (horses)  number. 

Apparel  and  slops  

Anns  and  ammunition : 

Firearms  (small). _  number. 

Gunpowder  pounds . 

Ail  other  kinds.  

Bags  (cmply)  dozens. 

Beer  and  ale  barrels . 

Biscuit  and  bread.-  cwts. 

Bleaching  materials  do  

Books,  printed  do.... 

Butler  do.... 

Candles  of  all  sorts  pounds. 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of.  

Carriages,  railway  

mi  CwtS. 


Cement_. 


.do. 


Cheese.-  

Chemical  products  and  dyestuffs —  

Clocks  and  watches.-  

Coals,  etc. : 

Coals,  cinders,  and  fuel  tons.. 

Products  of  coal,  except  dyes  

Cordage  and  twine  cwts.. 

Corn : 

Wheat  do  

Wheat  flour-  do  

Other  kinds-  

Cotton  yarn  pounds.. 

Cotton  manufactures : 
Piece  goods — 

While  or  plain  yards.. 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed  do  

Mixed  materials  dc  ... 

Stockings  and  socks  do/cn  pail  v.. 

Thread— 

For  sewing  poumV.  . 

All  other  kinds.  


Quantity. 


6,033,200 
14,366 


304,109 
'0.679,600 


3,110,941 
495,936 
306,791 

». S34,6oo 

*55.'»3 
35,191 
13,669, 100 


12,633,200 
13.85:1 


28,956,445 


193,860 

131,109 
315,203 


'5', 435,8o° 


3.465. 464.3°° 
'.535,687,400 
87,400 
'.443.7°' 

17,291,000 


Total. 


Earthen  and  china  ware  

Fish: 

Herrings  barrels... 

Other  sorts-  

Furniture,  cabinet,  and  upholstery  wares  

Glass: 

Plate  square  feel. 

Flint—  cwts... 

Common  bottles  do  

Other  sorts. ~  M  ,  do  


«.151.4S° 


3.896,673 

131, |66 
982,388 
316,983 


Value. 


#7.864,610 

4, 7*3.°S5 
»4, 892. 565 

'.433»565 
1,368,500 
5.858,16s 
3,923,54° 
9.289,730 
3,984,110 
3,816,565 
6.474.83s 
727,  '60 
1,156,985 

5,627. 775 
9,876,675 
6,158,345 
24  s,  840 

»3.875,5°5 
696,750 

73,9°9,950 
5.559.«a$ 
45°, 33° 

'37,995 
580. 47° 
'.385,4'° 
58, 558,74* 


'61,739.765 
95. '78,33S 
23.35S 
'.973. "5 

'3.463.005 
21.589,655 


293. 967. 230 


".431.44° 

6,189.185 
», 644.010 
4,280, 100 

'.215.635 
-.375,295 
a. 323.7"o 
82.1,03$ 
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Table  shelving  experts  by  artitles  in  iS8g — Continued. 


Articles . 


British  and  Irish  proJtue— Continued. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery  

Ha rd ware  and  cutlery. ,,•.•••••..■■•■■■•■...•••••••■•••••■■..••••••■•••«•*«■•••■••.•.•••••..••«.•.••, 

Hats  of  all  sorts  dozens.., 

Implements  and  tools  of  industry  ......... 


a  .... •*....*.•.....*  .«....••.«»....•••.■•••   CH'U,. 

 doien  pairs.., 


••■•■•••■■■••••■•••■•a 


Unwrought  -  

Wrought— 

Boots  and  sh'ies  

Other  sorts...  

Saddlery  and  harness  

Linen  and  jute  yarn  : 

linen  yam...  

Jute  yam 

Lincii  and  jute  manufai  lures  : 
Linen  manufactures — 

White  or  plain  -  yards... 

Printed,  checked,  or  dyed_  do  

Sailcloth  and  sails  do  

Thread  for  sewing  pounds... 

Other  sorts  -  


 pounds... 

,.........«••.••••••.••■••••••••••••■••«■«•••«•••«•••••■••«■•■•«••.•••••••■■■•«•  .do  


Total  


Jute  manufacture*  yard*. 

Machinery  : 

Steam-engines  

Other  sorts  


Manure  

Medicines-. 


Metals : 
Iron- 
Old,  for  remanufacture  tons. 


Pig  and  puddled  do. 

Bar,  angle,  bolt,  and  rod  do. 

Railroad,  of  all  sorts  do. 

Wire  do. 

Hoops,  sheets,  and  boiler  plates  do. 

Tinned  plates  do. 

Cast  or  wrought,  and  all  other  manufactures  do. 

Steel- 

Unwrought  do. 

Manufactures  of  steel  or  of  steel  and  iron  combined  do. 


Quantity. 


•••••••••••••••••a 


». 359. 773 


'43.099 


665,909 


«3.944.7°o 
34,179,200 


•64, 590,100 
12,422,200 

3,617,800 
a, 800,200 


265,084,700 


Tft.it.. 


.do. 


Copper— 

L'nwronght  (ingots,  cakes,  or  slabs)  cwts... 

Wrought  or  partly  wrought  — 

Mixed  or  yellow  metal  do  

Other  sorts  do  

Brass  of  all  sorts  do  

Lead  (pig,  sheet,  and  pipe)  tons... 

Tin,  unwrought  cwts... 

Zinc,  wrought  and  unwtought  do  

Musical  instruments  

Oil  and  other  floor  cloth  yards... 

Oilseed  •  tons... 

Painter.'  colors  

Paper,  other  than  hangings  cwts... 

Pickles,  vinegar,  and  s.iulcs  


146,719 

»,«9°, 37« 
85a, 383 

1,089,89a 
55.896 
385.733 
430,650 
463,526 

149.882 

2t,!4t 


4,186,182 


650,7«3 

306. 459 
309. 3°o 
107,663 
52,040 
108, 583 
132,862 


»7.»95.2oo 
68,629 


928,837 


Value. 


#M,a6o.7o5 
«4.945.94" 

6.637.765 
6.265.465 

6.569,150 

8,946,710 

2,069.370 
'.872,44s 

4.246,315 
3,048,855 


19,085,065 
». 633,095 
832.74" 
1,825,400 
5. 5H.  025 


8,887,325 

13. 65«. 730 

«9,'35,395 
57.334,355 
10,950,850 

4.857.075 


2, 160, 875 
•4.94«,6ao 

8,I22,8So 

26,654,290 
4,161,145 
30, 66?, 335 
30,150,025 
37,»57.«"» 

8,495.oso 
3.>99.3i5 

«45.7»o,645 

7. 6*4. 585 

4,087,150 
4,662,315 
•,430,245 

3.789.  'y 

9»6i3,75o 
5*9. »70 
1,113,040 
4,095,620 
7,453,97^ 
7,79J,895 
8,oio,;75 

6.596,055 
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Articles 


■ ••...* ■••■«« 


■•••••.•••••■■..•••••■■..•■■.■•.•■•••....««».......• 


British  ixnd  Irith  product — Continued. 

,  number. 

1  Mid  plated  ware  

Provisions,  not  otherwise  described.... 

Rags  and  materials  for  pa  per..  „  ton... 

Salt  v  do  

Silk  (thrown,  twist,  and  yarn)  ..  

Silk  manufactures : 

Broad  piece  goods  


(Quantity. 


'5.5*3 


666,757 


.................. 


.yards. 


Other  kind* 

Total  

Skins  and  furs: 


9,618,671 


•••••••••>■••••••• 


Value. 


444.53© 
*,  191,160 
4.3«3.5«o 

'.367. *70 
2,692.570 

9,549.°95 


7. 37', 830 
5.«57.«3S 


17,538,965 


•  ••  •  •••  


••■•■••••••••■•••••••••••■••••••••■••■•■•••■••••I 


number... 
....cwts... 
gallons.. 


Foreign  (British  dressed) 

So^ip. . .. ,  ,  *••••••••••••  •  < 

Spirits  

Stationery,  other  than  paper  

Sugar,  refined  

Telegraph  wire  

Umbrellas  and  parasols  

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'.  pounds 

^Voolen  and  worsted  yarn.  ••*•■••■..•••...«••«....••.•.••.•«.•.•••■•. ..do... 


IHI.IIIM  IHIIHt.lll  flK.I.I 

 cwts... 

...... .».■••■•  


Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures : 

Cloths,  coatings,  etc.,  unmixed  and  mixed  yards... 

Flannels,  blankets,  blanketing,  and  baizes  do  

Stuffs,  mixed  and  unmixed  do  

Carpets  and  druggets  do  


I  •      •••••••••  •  .  • 


All 

Other  articles. 

Total  British  and  Irish  produce  

Foreign  and  coloni.il  produce. 


",737.337 
493,399 
3.43', 3*° 


755.oi5 


31,768,400 
45,360.000 


63,767,000 
»3. 379. 400 
178,040,700 
13,090,000 


3,310,530 

a,64i,tt8o 

»,  5I7.335 
6,013,795 
4.833,665 
3.045.57S 

5. 193, 700 
3.065.905 
4,853,750 

a«. 707,570 


Bacon  and  hams  ... 
Caoutchouc  


53,o30,34» 
5.674.660 
3»,733."8o 

6,357.53° 
8.837,845 

106,674,460 


65,830,380 


1,340,741,385 


■•••■•■■•••••■•■••••••••■•••■■■■•■a ■•■•••■••■■*■ 


••••  t»MM  IMMII..  ttM.I.CWn 

 do... 

i  and'producu, 

Cocoa  

Coffee  

Corn : 

Wheat  ..  do  

Wheat  meal  or  flour  „  do  , 

Raw   •  ■•*••••••  •••••■■••••••••••••«•••••*••••••■■••■■■•••••■  IHHNNN1l(tlMIIIHIMHI  .Cwts.. 

Manufactures — 

Piece  good*  .....yards ... 

Other  articles  

Dniqs  : 

Peruvian  bark  

Opium  pounds... 


stuffs : 

!,  gran  ilia,  and  dust  CWlS... 

Cutch  and  gambier  tons.. 

Indigo  cwts... 

Madder,  madder  root,  garancin,  and  munjeet  do  

 pounds... 


377,355 

130,506 

8,977.500 
676,716 

7,  348,615 
7.057,770 
1,664.170 

',999,475 
*3. 349. 305 

348,798 

«7»,334 

718,940 
565.875 

».  478,59» 

•9.358.000 

»7,9i4,85o 

••••••••■•••■••■••■a* 

»,407,4'5 
490,595 

190,591 
409.738 

1,788,400 
1,146,650 
1,839,730 

186,600 
1.461,430 

5,853,300 

•5.4^5 
a.'".oy> 
9,367,680 

7. '57 
«o,449 
58.7*4 
9.305 
383.536 
"93.370 
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Foreign  and  colonial  produce— Continued. 

Flax  and  hemp : 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed  •  ••••  .....•••....•.•••••••••••••.••■•••■•••Cwts... 

Tow  or  codilla  of  iLix  .uid  hemp.  do  

Hemp  and  olhcr  like  substances  (except  jute),  dressed  and  undrcssed.do  

J  U  tC.  .. «a •«••*••  •••••v*4t  MMMMMIHMI  ................. ..tOtlS  . .. 

Fruits: 

Currants.,. .... ■•■•••••••••••■■•*•»•••>••••••••••••••■••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••  .....  c  w  t  s . . , 


IHfMIHHIMMNtiii  ■  >■  


••••■•••••■■■•••••■■■••■■a 


 do. 


.lw>hcls.., 


>•■••■•••••■•■■*  *••■■•••••••••••••••*  •>■•••••••••*■•  «j' 

•••••■•.•••••••••■■•••■■•■••••••••••■*••••••••••••  XWtli 

.••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»••••••■••••••• 


Raisins 

Oranges  and  lemons  

Guano  

Gum  of  all  sorts 

H.iir,  manufactures  of,  and  goats'  wool., 

Hides  (raw,  dry,  and  wet)  cwts 

L*c«kthcr . .  ■••■••■■•**••••• . .  *  *•*■••■••••••>•••••  ■■••■••■•>■••••■■»••••••■•••••••••••  • .  .pounds 

Metals : 

Copper  (un wrought,  part  wrought,  and  old  copper)  tons 

Iron  in  bars  do... 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  uncnumerated   cwtt... 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs  do  

Zinc,  crude, in  cakes  ,  tons.. 

Nuts  and  kernels  used  for  expressing  oil  do  

Oil: 

Palm  cwts.. 

Cocoanut  do  

Olive  tuns.. 

Quicksilver  „  pounds.. 

Rico....... .......  .....................  •.....»...  cuts.. 

Saltpeter  do  

Cubic  niter.  do  

Seeds: 

Flax 

Rape 

Uncnumerated,  used  for  obtaining  oil... 


W«MM*WH»»t""  ••••••  (Jlliirt*  - 

 do.... 

•  ••••■■••■■•■■•■•••••a  adO.  >  *  • 


Quantity. 


pounds... 
....do  


Silk: 

Raw  «  

Thrown....  •••••••••••.•■a  •••••••••■••••••••■*••■••••*■>■■••■••■••••■•••••••• •  •••• 

M  9n  u  fiiic  1 11  res  ■•••■•■■•>■•■■••■••••••••••■»•••*•••*••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•*•' 

Skins  and  furs : 

(]oat,  undressed   ....number. 

Seal  do.... 

Furs  of  all  sorts  do.... 

Spices : 

Cinnamon  ,  pounds. 

l^cppcr  mwm im  11  mn  1  iiiii  1  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••*••*•••••**■••■•••*  ••••••do. ... 

Other  sorts....  cwts. 


proof  gallons. . 

do  

gallons.. 


■■••■■••••■••■•••■••■•■••a 


■  •••••■•••■••■•••••••••••••a, 


Spirits  : 

Rum  

Brandy  

Geneva  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits. 
Sugar : 

Refined,  and  candy  cwts.., 

Unrefined  do  

Molasses..  do  

Tallow  and  stearine  do  

Tea  pounds.., 

Teeth  (elephant,  sea  cow,  and  sea  horse)  CwU... 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured™  ,  pounds.. 

Manufactured  (cigars)  H  do  

Other  torts,  including  snuff   do  


79.47° 

95,219 
7»S,i88 
115.630 

73.579 
84,899 

543, 779 
4,"" 
183.572 

■•••••■••••• •••••< 

4'9.469 
19.a04.998 

"4.557 
75,366 
800,493 

349.973 

1,311 

4'. 485 

616.945 
8*. 733 
3,69' 
4.3'7.85a 
3,0*0.325 
47,306 
74,854 

341,213 

62,768 
113,681 

394,080 
3o.74('' 


7.452,504 

33.4o6 
18,079,941 

«.»83,548 
31,958.306 

*34.973 

1,025,627 
113.  «76 

668,793 

1C8, 591 
736,37" 
"74.3«8 
301,311 
36,064,040 
7,671 

5,369,216 
304.337 
».'3».S7V 


«47.5*> 
7. 1 5°, 675 
8.7*6,335 

3^6,97° 
Cj6,  iS>> 

744.370 
«55,8oo 
3.05^,8^5 

6,014,520 
7.662,595 

3.578,805 
2,821,325 
a.85». "35 
B,"45,695 
»S.65o 
*.*73,56o 

3.»76.655 
544." 35 
73«.465 
2,4.16,280 
7,046,375 
307,710 
i8j, joo 

». 461,105 
684,010 
1,103,895 

«.3«7.5"5 
114,670 
4,813,010 

3."o».7»5 
3<»4.»3S 
4,995,460 

•05.895 
3," 70.335 
1,890,830 

866.595 
3*6,695 

1,304,145 

839,660 
3,031,030 

345.465 
i.893.245 
8,711.025 
1,888.590 

812,035 
841,105 
545. 7>» 
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Articles. 


Foreign  and  colonial  produce — Continued. 

Wine  gallons... 

Wool  (sheep,  lamb,  alpaca,  and  llama)  pounds... 

Woolen  manufactures, 
All  other  articles  


..*••■.... ....•■«*.«*■■•■■•.  *■*■■■••»•■ 


Total  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 


Quantity. 


*. 334,6^3 
363/47.360 
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Value. 


13.393. 535 
77,«4a,»5o 
4.051.660 
57.953. 57S 


333.^87,430 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Table  shelving  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  various  foreign  countries 

and  British  possessions. 


Countries. 


•••• »■•••■•■■.•■.■■«■ 


■••••■•■••■■■•••■•■a* 


Foreign : 

Argentine  Republic... 
Austrian  territories 

Hclgium  

Brazil-.  

Central  America  

Chile.-  

China  

Dcmark  proper  and  Iceland  

Danish  We.t  Indies  


Egypt .. 

France  

Algeria.  

Poisessions  in  SeneK-.uiibia.. 

I  in  India  


•  ••••••■•••••••«••••••»>•••••••••*•  ••••■**••••••••••••*•..*•.•■•■. •  »•••..< 


llAiti  And         IDoniirigo  ■  >••••*■>•  •  •••  *••• 

Holland  

Java  and  other  possessions  in  the  Indian  Sea. 

Italy  

Jap.m  


... *•*.*••. .....«...■•■.......«.•••...........■....•..«•«...•••..... .............. 


Mexico  „  

Morocco  

New  Granada  (Republic  of  Colombia) 

Pent  

Portugal  

Azores  and  Madeira  ... 


••*•••••••••*.•••.* •••■••••••■••■■*■•••*••■■•••••■•■ 


Russia- 
Northern  ports  

oCmtncrn  ports.... 

Spain..  

Canary  Islands  

Fernando  Po  

West  India  Mauds  

Philippine  Islands  

Sweden  and  Norway  

Turkey  „  

United  States  of  America. 


........................... 


•  •••«•••••••  


•••■••■•••••••■•a. 


............................... 





•>•■■■■•••■•••»•■ 


•  •••••  ••  ••••••  •••••••■* 


Imports. 

Ex  ports. 

<lo.oSo.qio 

icL4.4S8.4tr. 

11     i  1 J  ,  1  ?0 

6. 060, 4  w. 

88.  174  78^ 

68  047  8-s 

•S.353,«4o 

33.751.745 

5.9o8.5i5 

5.«4.5°S 

16.  722.  86s 

16.140. 8is 

35,944, 330 

14.07O.  TOS 

21  T4S 

417, 330 

•362   1  CO 

J. 180. 20s 

41.  103.010 

15.051.  l8< 

228  001  i8e 

IIO  S06  no 

1  200  ilu 

/  » 9/a 

C78  lilt 

a  67s 

1 i«;  s2j  160 

ice 711. 

0. 121 . 48s 

4.686.26^ 

a35,6i5 

»,3«3.45o 

133,396,080 

80,918,930 

11,070,870 

8,940,320 

16,150,655 

40,101,685 

4.886,030 

20,276.930 

a.3J9.97o 

8,105,530 

4,780,095 

3.586.465 

1,236,450 

6,138,000 

6,469,885 

5.368.445 

«5,5a5,38o 

•4,959,893 

737,9*5 

1,107,160 

16.0j3.S80 

6. 544.»o 

68,948,370 

36,430,505 

66,824,080 

6.785.775 

57,794.385 

74.S39.420 

615,95s 

9,180,52c 

3».'3S 

4«.47" 

5",  435 

«3,835.775 

".658,930 

7,961,930 

63,522.800 

31,963,090 

36,326,86$ 

33.7*3.3°> 

477,  307.375 

••9.394.670 

».35».6S5 

«2,348.3i5 

•,4*3,33" 

4,012,85,1 

» 
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Table  showing  the  value  of  imports  an,l  exports,  etc.— Continued. 


Countries. 


Foreign — Continued. 

Western  coast  of  Africa. 
Other  countries  


Total 


■  tt.i.m  >im««  »tiii«m.Mit..M«.i«miiit'Miim»n  •••■••«•••••■••■•«■ 


..................a.. 


British  possessions 

Australia  

British  Honduras 
British  India  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  NataL  

Ceylon 

OH&titicl  lshinds*..,.... ••....«*■•••  .■••*••••>•••••••••■• 

Gibraltar...  

Gold  Coast 

W  Oil  J^k  Utlg.  ...........................  mtinniiaiii 

Malta  

Mauritius 

North  American  colonies.....  

Straits  Settlements  

West  India  Islands  and  thiinca  

West  Africa  settlements. „ 
Other  possessions  


•  ••■•••••••••••••••••••■•a t  • • ■••■•••••••■••••••* 


■•••••••■•••*••»••*••••••••••••■•■>••••••••••••• 


Total  

Grand  lotal  


Imports. 

Ex  ports. 

8.732.36S 

8,941 t 660 

i       8^7  620 

I    121    17Q  7 

134.023,960 

129,568,245 

•.333.615 

597.830 

1 80, 996,  OJO 

161,685,675 

3«.589.»5o 

48,9*4, 4>o 

M.«".785 

4,068, 160 

4.943.340 

4,020,955 

230,630 

4.3*0,595 

3.7'3,77o 

2,590,380 

5.045.950 

11,890,985 

694,810 

5,053.780 

2,107,68s 

1,650,800 

60,956,850 

47,o35,37o 

a7.0B5.t70 

12,602,345 

16.903.535 

«6. 799. 795 

9«9.»45 

«,703.5oo 

1,176,140 

1,936,030 

486,3*0,355 

4Sa.4«8,955 

a,»38.»87.975 

•.573.538,705 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1889  was 
$477,307,375  and  of  exports  thereto  $219,394,670,  leaving  a  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $257,912,705. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  larger  than  in  any  year  since 
1883  and  showed  an  increase  on  1888  of  $78,492,285.  The  articles  giv- 
ing the  largest  increases  were:  Animals,  $15,000,000;  bacon  and  hams, 
$7,000,000;  beef,  $5,000,000;  corn,  $20,500,000;  raw  cotton,  $12,000,000; 
leather,  $2,500,000;  tobacco,  $6,250,000;  and  wood,  $3,500,000.  The 
articles  showing  a  decrease  of  any  importance  were:  Copper  regulus, 
$1,000,000;  wheat  meal  and  flour,  $5,500,000 ;  and  petroleum,  $585,000. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  larger  than  in  any  of  the  last  10 
years  and  showed  an  increase,  compared  with  1888,  of  $13,338,000. 

British  and  Irish  produce  amounted  to  $151,469,710,  or  69  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports,  and  showed  an  increase,  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
of  $6,984,410.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  following  articles,  viz:  Cottons, 
$700,000;  jute  manufactures,  $1,350,000;  linens,  $850,000;  machinery, 
$1,500,000;  iron,  $1,200,000;  and  woolens,  $2,700,000. 

Foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  amounted  to  $67,924,960,  an  in- 
crease of  $6,354,195  compared  with  1888.  The  chief  articles  showing  an 
increase  were:  Cotton,  $450,000;  indigo,  $500,000;  hair,  $650,000; 
hemp,  $1,500,000;  flaxseed,  $1,250,000;  skins  and  furs,  $550,000;  wool, 
$2,250,000;  and  woolen  manufactures,  $750,000.  Raw  hides  showed  a 
decrease  of  $650,000;  tin,  $1,000,000;  and  sugar,  $1,500,000. 
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5*i 


Articles. 


Animal*, living : 

Oxen  and  bulls..... 
Sheep  and  lambs.. 
Horses.-  


Quantity. 


•••••  


.................. 


a...a.aaaaaaaaa....a.....a.aa.a......a. 


iimtn-r 

..do.... 
..do.... 

..LW'lS, 


Fresh 


do  

■do  

.do  

Margarine  (butlerinc)  do  

Caoutchouc   adO  

Manufactures-  pounds.. 

Cheese.—  ••••*  m  .i.........  mm.».i  .n.  cwb.. 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof.  

Coffee,  raw  cwts.. 

Copper : 

Ore.  tons.. 

Rcgulus.  do  

Unwrought  and  part  wrought  do  

Corn: 

cwts  . 

Barley  do  

Oats  do  

Peas  Ao  

Maize,  or  Indian  corn  do  

Wheat  meal  and  flour  do  

Oatmeal  do  

Cotton : 

Raw.,.  « •••••••••••*••>•••••»••■••••••••  *•*>■••••••  •..■■■•••••■>.■••••■••■■•..•   .do.,... 

Manufactures  

Drugs, not  otherwise  cnum<-T..t<<l  

Dyestuffs  (extracts)  


!  emuneratid ... 


KUh. 


.cwts... 


Fruit, raw  : 

Apples  bushels... 

Unenumenitcd  do... 

Hair.not  otherwise  enumerated  

Hemp  „  cwts... I  4,41  j 

Hides, raw  do  |  95,04) 


••94.  '•'4 
18,690 
936 
3.       73  3 

•.975.948 

110,79* 

833 

9.9*7 
4.6,388 

835,670 


38,>97 

»,8»8 
43,ooS 
4,»5 

•7.009,036 
388,636 
148,946 

347.790 
99,501,135 
•0.043.790 

168,61,6 

13,717,606 


463,06? 


».j8s.sto 
7. '45 


Hops  -  ,  do  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Sewing  machines  

Uiicnumerated  cwts.  . 

I.arda  — ...  .a.a.a  ......................  .a  .aa...*.....aaaa  ■  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a.,  aaa  aa.  aaaaa.  aaaa.tt.aaa.  a  a  (It)  

L*atlppig  or  sheet  Ions... 

leather.  pound*... 

Manures  : 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  rock  tons... 

Uncnumerated  do  

Meat,  unenumera  ted : 

Salted  or  fresh  cwts.. 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  do  

Musical  instruments  *.  

Mutton, fresh.-    cwts... 

Naphtha, wood, not  potable  -  gallons... 

Oil: 


Sperm 


-a -a*,  mm  ......  •   a  aa  a  a.a...  •>  .a  .....a  tUHS  . 

a  mmm  mm  a.a  a*,  a...  a*.  •     ,...«  .....a.a«.   a  •  aa...  ......  d^>  ...  . 


77.5*9 


«36.t37 
1, 150, 19s 
4,  $88 
49.4S4.991 

•99,554 
1,869 

»3.7*° 
4»«.o77 


1.609 
96,498 

693 
3.o*7 


Value. 


#98.066,480 
181,44.1 

68.535 
35.937. .80 

•4. »39,5«o 
',737.o6o 
a38.7So 
9,346,110 

".335 
»54.o6o 
»5«.98S 
9.478.395 
444.590 
776.88$ 

a&o.oio 
6,043,470 
•  .085,340 

34.095,875 
8o4.455 
9.6,320 
566.79$ 
9f.677.490 
38,308,31$ 
498,340 

167,736,35$ 
». 33o, 865 
694,700 
*39.4<o 
•99,565 
4.700,33$ 

•.793. 3SO 
90,750 

309.995 
48,005 

•70.975 
«.96o,57$ 

596. 58o 
1,909.980 
•0,47^.785 

3°".95© 
","48. 3»5 

1,360,730 
»,7iS 

Mo,875 
4,656.19$ 

763,705 
•5.465 

3S.100 

•48,69$ 
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Table  showing  imports  from  the  Unitex'.  States  in  1889 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Oil— Continued. 

Animal  *   cwts.. 

1  urpentinc  do  

Chemical,  essential, or  perfumed.-  pounds.. 

Oilseed  cake  ton*.. 

Paraffin*  

Perfumery,.. , ......  >*••■•••■•■•■•«•■■••••■••■••••••••■••■■*••*••••>  ■•••<>••■••■•■•>•>  poun 

Petroleum  gallons... 

Pork  .salted  cwts... 

Kesin  do  

Seeds,  clover  and  grass  do  

Silver  ore.-  

Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts  

Sugar: 

Refined,  and  candy  cwts... 

Unrefined..   do  

Molasses  do  

Tallow  and  stearine  do  

Tar....   »»t.  ««.  ■■•  •   ,  barrel*  . 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured  pounds... 

Manufactured    do  

Vegetables,  raw  

Watches  and  parts  thereof.  

Wax.-  cwts ... 

Wood  and  timber: 

Hewn  loads.., 

Sawn  or  split  do  

Staves  do  

Furniture  woods  and  hard  woods  t  tons 

House  frames,  settings,  and  joiners'  work  

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs'  pound*.., 

All  other  articles-  


Total. 


Quantity. 


9».«55 

387,381 

54.986 
194.625 

306.338 
801,351 

7°. 739.663 
192,021 
i.3'7.Soo 
74,210 


10,207 
1.667 

3*5. 5M 
4>o,8So 

9.478 

64.4i5.a«3 
»,7i5,783 


3.5«4 

> 48, 733 

380,126 
35,456 
49.8i8 


849,880 


Value. 


90,710 

6,462.970 
1,806,805 

•54.350 
9,664,350 
1,426,505 
'.449.895 

8o3.935 
1,086,940 

3.830.440 

49.9SO 
9,200 

599.W 
s.679. 79* 
28,880 

8,862.855 
6,019,060 
149,630 
«44.5*» 
89.355 

3. '73,46o 
6, 107,425 
831,600 
1.832.3(0 

774.830 
»74.3Vo 
12,044,365 


>7.  375 


Table  shelving  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1SS9  as  compared 

with  1888. 


Article*. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Increase 

Dec  rease. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Animals,  living: 

Oxen  and  bulb  ~  number... 

SsMp  ISO  MUKibs  do  

Horses......  ,.i  .,.i).«im»  do  

»5»,»59 
'7.847 
9« 

9°6.593 

49».5«9 
37.697 

86,664 
1 10 
1,013 
4«,978 
•3.340 

IHH«l*M«*«f«ftl 

»,555 

f  '4. 760,035 
171,660 

34.585 
7.350,M5 

5,065,670 
•09.675 

••*•••••***••••••• 

Keef: 

J*  rexh                                .  ..  .  .  HIMM<«MMMM>MWI  HWMIMI II  .  ..tlO,...,  . 

Salted-  do  

......■•••••a..... 

*  ■  MN'MIHIHI 

673 

$16,815 

Butter                     •••■••••••*••«•••■•••  •■••••••••••••>■•  .do. , , , 

«.77,.°85 
1,010 

i«3.°45 

•■•■■* 

5».440 

Manufactures  of  „  pounds... 

CJheese   ••••.•*•••••■••>••■>••••>  .....cwts,,. 

Clocks  and  parts  thereof  ••••.•..*■••••  •••• 

...... 

...  ......*••.•■•.. 

47.035 

(Jonert  ruw...  ••»••  •  „cwts  ... 

53.445 
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Article*. 


Copper : 

Ore  Ions.  . 

Regu!iu„  do  

Unwrought  and  part  wrought  do  

Corn: 

W  hot. •*.••■■•••••  •••••••■•••••••••••■••■•••■••■•••••••■•■•  tCwls . , . 

Barley  do  

OaM  mmnMn  ..do  

Pea*  „  do  

Maize,  or  Indian  corn  do  

Wheat  meal  and  flour,  •••••••■■••■••a ■>•••••■•••• ......  do  

Oatmeal   •••••••■••••••.do..,. .. 

Cotton  : 

Rsw,,,,  *■••••••••«•■••■•■■•••••••••■■•••■  .......do.... . . 

Manufactures  

Drugs  not  otherwise  enumerated  

Dycstuflfs  (extracts)  

Farinaceous  substances  not  otherw  ise  enumerated  

Fish  cwts.. 

Fruit,  raw : 

Apples..  bushels 

Unenumerated..  do  

Hair  not  otherwise  enumerated  

Hemp  ,   ••*••,•.»•••••■•*■•> .  •••••■•••..•  ...cwts .. 

Hides   raw...  ••••••••*...  .  N»IHNIMMI«HMNM«HIHIWMwl 

do  

Hops  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  : 


Quantity. 


7,o«6 


», 365, 464 
336,216 
"48,845 

^'.^ 
»», 663i 599 


127,105 
671,786 


HIMMMI 


Value. 


823 


2,514,920 


.  .  .  HMMIMMMM 


*3.68o,435 
692,765 
216,210 

>94.5i40 
13,411,620 


  ... 


•••••«••••••*•••••.•*•••■••*•••••••• 


• ••••••••••.•••••■••••• 


•••••••••* ••*••••••••• 


 cwts... 

........ .du  

 tons... 

 pounds... 


«•••••••••••*  * 


 tons... 

 do  MUM 


Lead.  pig  or 

1  .eat  tier  

Manures : 

Unenumerated  

Meat,  unenumerated : 

Salted  or  fresh  cwts... 

Preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting  do  

Musical  instruments  

M  ut  ton ,  fresh  cwts . . . 

Naphtha, wood, not  potable  gallons... 

Oil: 

Sperm..  •••••■••••••••■•••••••••......  ........ .tuti*> .. . 

Train  or  blubber   •••••■••••••••••••■■■••••■■■•••••■a  do  

Animal ............... ......  .............  ■■..■■...■>4SWtB««i 

Turpentine  do  

Chemical, essential,  or  perfumed  pounds... 

Oilseed  cake.   tons... 

Parafline  cwts... 

Perfumery..™  pounds... 

.  hmmh  »•»•*•■•....... .  ..  ••»»•»••■■••••• ........ .gallons ... 

c,  salted  cwts... 

umisi  ■»»»•«  «m««m  »  «  >i*nMm«»tW«Mm 

do  

Silver  ore  „  


Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts. 
Sugar: 


•••»••••••■•••••*•••••■•••••.••  •  *••••' 


«34.oS3 


«7.°34 


35.802 
3  "6, 54° 


12,046,565 

11,185 
1,171 

10, 34a 
'47.8S9 


303.3»o 
8,088 


18,938 
it, 766 


1.581 


*>•••• •■••••■*.* 


Mill M  •*•••■• 


4S« 

a.  356 


39.373 

•••••■ ••■•■ 

6.734 
7.  "9 


4,222 
12,322 
8.684 


5.54S 
46,573 


.4.088 
8.7" 
34.»03 
>. 477. 997 


.................. 


3'. 398 


3»9.645 

12,092,420 
3'.765 
*«,345 


•.938,635 


1      .'  <j 

•83.405 


126,0.85 
622, 575 
'.93».975 


a.445,635 
316,180 


108,23s 
1,505,630 

75.*9S 


88,525 
263,265 


664,410 
54».93° 


"38. 350 
115,825 
63,600 
537.495 
«.o>)4.375 

I ••■••••••• ■•••*•• 


360 
».»55,5»o 
881,285 


•••**•*■••••.  ..... 


•••■■•■■••••••••a 


5.877.745 


••■••■•••■••■•••.a 


«7,«55 
4^.830 


589.415 
7.4'5 


135. *)o 

37o,9yo 


•■•*■•••• •■••••• 


t«7.«55 


835 


34.670 
4'.5«5 


• • ................ 


77.56o 


56.8S0 


379. 3»5 
10, 350 


........... 


'44,76* 
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Table  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  imports  frvm  the  United  States  in  /88g,  etc. — Continued 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

• 

I  n  c  1  casc . 

Sugar— Continued. 

78,940 

•  •  IMWIN  NNM 

*«73.36o 
741,640 

3,369,580 
a.999.23° 

J87, 88  s 

••••••  ••••*• •••••• 

•••••••••••••••••a 

Molftsscs.  ••••.do  

'1  allow  and  stcarinc  do..  ... 

46,840 

109,950 

IHMI M4H4MMM 

a,  207 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured  pounds... 

37.481, 4*7 

99S.  7<« 

•■•■•..■•■•■■••■a* 

6q  660 
1*4,205 

.................. 

Wax  1  ■  ..••■..cwts . .. 

Wood  and  timber: 

i,5it 

46,801 
iiS.oli 
4,010 
7.754 

36,885 

».<>57.7«> 
a.434.««5 
125,840 
356,190 
188,885 

•oi, 545 
2,812,030 

St  1  wu  or  split                                       ...  ...do.. . ... 

 ■ • • . 

392,99a 

..•••...••>••••■•. 

78,409,285 

Table  shtnciu?  exports  to  the  United  States  in  iSSg. 


Articles. 


Alkali., 
imah 
Horses. 


British  and  Irish  produce. 
•••■■•■•••••■■■*•««•••«.■•■■•■••.■.•.•••••■•■••••••■•■•*■•••..•..•••••■••■•• 


f.         a  f  ...............  t  ...  .............  t  .m..f  ......  .  »  ..MM..1.MW 

•••■••••■••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••■•••*••••••••*••••■•■•'•••••«•■■'•.■•*'■ 

.•■«*«•■••.•.•••••.■*.•••■.••••••.•»••■*■«•■•.*.•.■•...•.»•».*>* 


........••*••.•«•. 


......... ••••••• 


Unenumerated  

Apparel  and  haberdashery 
Arms, ammunition, and  military  stores 

Bags  and  sacks, empty  dozens. 

Beer  and  ale   barrels. 

Bleaching  materials   cwts. 

Books,  printed  do.... 

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of.-  I  ■  

Cement  tons...  196,515 

Chemical  products  and  preparations,  including  dye-stuffs  1  

Clay  and  manufactures  thereof  

Clocks,  wulchcs,  and  parts  thereof. 


Quantity. 


3,394,3~ 
1,113 


151.992 
42,011 

860,400 
44,3<° 


.tons... 


Cinders  and  fuel  

Products  of.etc,  including  11  iphiha.paraflinc  oil, and  petroleum  

Cordage  and  twine  cwts... 

Cotton  yarn  pounds... 


Entered  by  the  yard..-  yards... 

Entered  at  value  

Earthen  and  china  ware.-  

Elax  and  hemp, dressed  and  undressed  cwts... 

Furniture, cabinet, and  upholstery  wares... 

Glass  manufactures  

Hardware  and  cutlery,  unenumerated  

Hats  of  all  sorts  dozens 

Hidrs.raw  


>••••••■•■■•••■■••••»••■■■*••••■•  


.................. 


8o,755 


»9.336 
6,872 


Value. 


*4, 197,4" 

354,545 
66,555 
1,981,610 
4*0,855 
168,760 
898.300 
«,57»,955 
1,802,585 

881,530 
1,929,810 
».a45.79° 
4«o,355 
166,6,5 

338,705 
66,060 

55,«35 
393,8io 

5,078,440 
6,454.66o 

4.37».»5 
9*4.795 
»43, 5«> 
935, 130 

2,002,370 
«54,»»5 
59.775 
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525 


Articles. 


Britiih  and  iriih  product— Continued. 


Implements  and  tools  

Instruments  and  apparatus  (surgical, anatomical, and  scientific). 
Jute: 


Quantity 


Manufactures  (piece  goods). 


.pounds... I  13,994,5c 
...yards...  «»,479»9C 


Linen  yarn-  ........ 

linens : 

Entered  by  the  yard... 

Entered  at  value  

Machinery  and  mill  work  

ire.  

», drugs, and  nicilicin.il  preparations. 


.pounds... 
....yards... 


••..•.....•.*•■■••■..■•••••..•...«. 


1, wrought  and  tinwrought  tons... 

Copper,  wrought  and  un wrought   cwts... 

Tin ,  un  wrought  •••».....  •...••••••••••••.••.>•••••••.•  •••■..do...... 

Unenumeratcd,  and  manufacture!,  thereof.  

Oil  and  floor  doth  -  -square  yards... 

Painters'  colors  and  materials  

JbpMTof  ail  sorts...  cwts  . 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  etc  

Prints,  engraving*, drawings, etc  

Provisions,  including  meat  «...  

Rag*  and  other  materials  for  nuking  paper.    tons... 

Salt..-  do  

Seeds  of  all  sorts   cwts. 

Sdk: 

Thrown, l wist, or  yarn-  


Skins  and  furs  of  all  sorts  

Soap.-  

Stationery,  other  than  paper. 


.cwts. 


.cwts... 


 pounds. 

 do... 


Sugar, refined ,  and  candy  

Telegraph  wires  and  apparatus  

^^00 1 1  sheep  And  In mtas   •>•••*■••••  •••*..••>••<•••••••••••••••»••  •>••••••••*• . 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam.-  

Woolens : 

Entered  by  the-  yard   yards.. 

Entered  at  value  

Yarn  (alpaca, mohair, and  other  sorts)  pounds... 





Total.. 


083.900 
94,223,600 


>••••  


578.94> 
»',375 

5.  <>5« 


1,460,600 
34,4J9 


••«••••* ••••••• 


S»,«99 
119,087 

11,776 


«3.<»5 


3  '3 


12,307,100 
1,06;, 200 

64.S00.400 
406,400 


Animals  (horses). 
Art,  works  of, 
Bristles  


Foreign  and  colonial  product 
pictures. 


.number... 


•...••..*•.••..•...*.*..•.*••■*•• 

*••*. •»••..• . a ,..«»*.... ............a .....a... a. ■ a.a 

.•(*M4.*I*..MMHI...  1(1... 


pounds... 

....cwts... 


China  and 
Cocoa  


»..<  •  •iiiii............ 


ts. 
..pounds. 

 CWts . 


483 


120, 729 
46,617 


Cordage, 
Cotton : 
Raw- 


■••••••••■•••■•■I 


.<  wis.. 


••••••• ••••••••• ••••••  •>>•••••«•••   •  •••••••••■«  H4  ••>••> 


6,5«3 
830,950 


56.364 
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Table  shewing  exports  to  the  United  States  in  Continued. 


Drugs: 

Peruvian  bark 


Article 


Foreign  and  colonial  froduce—  Continued. 


.cwts. 


Uiicnumereted   .•*■•••■•  •••••••■•■•••■•••••••■•■•••■•■■•••..••••■■■••••■•(••••■■••■■■( 

Dyeing  and  tanning  stufr» : 

C0cJ1inc.il..  cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambicr  tons... 

Indigo  cwlb... 

Unenumeratcd  ■■•••■■..■*•■•■.■•■••••*•..#.....••,..•■•.•■••.■«.■•■■.■■■...■•...■•.■..  .........do...... 

Farinaceous  substances... 
Feathers: 

lied  CWts... 


Ornamental  pounds... 

Fish,  cured  or  salted  ••  cwts... 

Flax,  dressed,  undressed,  and  low  or  codilla  of  flax-  do  

Fruit : 

A I  monds   ....■.••.••*••••••••.•.•«••••.••.«»»...■•....«..«...«.••••.•••.•,»••«  •••••••••do... ... 

Currants  do  

Figs  and  fig  cake  do  

Nuts  used  as  fruit  

<WtllH»i..«t.  IH.MM  »m  ........................... 

Oranges  and  lemons  bushels... 

Raisins..  cwts... 


Raw.  bushels... 

Dried  cwts... 

Glass  of  all  kinds  do  

Gum: 

Lac,  seed,  shell,  stick,  and  dye.,  do  

All  other  sorts  do  

Hair: 

Goats'  hair  or  wool  pounds... 

All  other  sorts  

Hemp,  dressed,  undressed,  and  low  or  codilla  of  hemp  cwts... 

Hides,  raw..  do  


Hops  do  

Ivory  (teeth  of  elephants,  sea  cows,  etc.)  do  

Jute  do  

Lace  ..  

Leather,  dressed  and  undressed  pounds... 

Linen  manufactures  

Meals: 

Iron  bars,  etc  tons.. 

Steel,  unwrought  do  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unenumeratcd  cwts... 

I*ad,  pig  or  sheet  tons... 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs  cw  ts... 

l'reciou>  stones,  unset  

Quicksilver-  pounds . . . 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  paper  tons... 

Rags,  woolen,  applicable  to  other  uses  than  manure,  torn  up  or  not  do  

Rice  cwts... 

Seeds: 


Quantity. 


30,071 
1 40, 447 

••■••■•••■••••a*** 


9,396 
3.504 
14,900 
3*. 5*8 


6,*63 
83,506 
84.667 
83,5*6 

>4."46 

7.89' 
13,823 


*5«.63i 
*4.>59 

9'. 364 
76,66a 

",»59 

36.136 
as, 738 

1,938,656 


Flax 


.quarters. 


Unenumeratcd— 

For  expressing  oil  therefrom  do  

Not  for  oil  cwt>.. 

•>tlk  manufactures  

©kins: 


443,  >3« 
76,  Ml 

4.707 
1,829 
a, 978 

6,019,033 

* • • ■■•■■*■■ 

37.*74 
5.945 
47.877 
419 
'-7.748 


Goat,  undressed  

Sheep  

Skills  and  furs  of  all  sorts  


.number., 
do  


557.535 
44.63t 
38 

136,358 

183,157 

81,0*7 
4'. *75 


6,3<7.439 
1,116,881 

8,jj7.663 
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Article*. 


Fcrtign  andiolomial  product— Continued. 

Spices  of  all  sort*  .'  -    pound-. 

Spirits,  not  sweetened,  of  all  sorts  proof  gallons 

SpOn^CS  M>HltiltHimm»H  ••••••*•»  •*••••.*••••  •■••••*•■■•••••  MMNHHM  ......  pOVMlJs 

Sugar,  unrefined  ~  curls 

Tea  m  m  pounds... 

1  ^H^.MttllWIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMIH»»<|l1ll  tt-TT'1  ••••••.».•••.••.•••••»••.•••••••■•••.•••••.••••••«•••• 

Vegetables,  unenuiucrated  

Wine  gallons... 

Wood  (furniture,  veneer*,  and  hard  wood)  Ions... 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs'  pounds... 

Other  kinds  and  flocks   do  

Woolen  manufactures  

All  other  articles. 


Total  

Total  of  British  and  foreign  produce. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

11,380,394 

I3.687.420 

71.  78° 

79.458 

m,  350 

•95.404 

770,630 

3.563,05a 

794.350 

•••••••••■•••••a. 

71,105 

'50,655 

".813 

81. '75 

1,911 

•34.o8o 

07.097.581 

«», 358.09° 

a, 1 16,005 


370.745 
1,708,110 
6.447.465 


67.9*4.900 
809,394,670 


Table  shelving  increase  or  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1889  as  compared  with 

18S8. 


Articles. 


 ••••  


.Cwts 


British  and  /risk  product. 

Alkali »  

Animals : 

Horses 

Unenumeratcd. 
Apparel  and 

Anns,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  

Ha^s  and  sacks,  empty-  doiens... 

Beer  and  ale   •••••• •••••••••.*■•*• «••••*■!••■■ ...... 

barrels ... 

Bleaching  materials  cwis  .. 

Books,  printed-      do  

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of.  

Cement   tons... 

Chemical  products  and  preparations,  including  dyestufTs... 
Clay  and  manufactures  thereof  

MM  WlNimwlMWH 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof  

Coal,  cinders,  and  fuel  tons... 

Coal,  products  of  (including  naphtha,  paraffine,  paraf- 

finc  oil,  and  petroleum)  ..  

Cordage  and  twine.  cwts... 

Cotton  yArn   ........■••«•••.*•••••• 


■  •  ....••.»••••• 


Entered  by  the  yard  yards... 

Entered  at  value. 


.•••■.•.•••■.••*••••.....•*.....••.....•....•... 


Furniture,  cabinet,  and 
Glass  manufactures  


.....*.••..•**•••••..* 
MMMM4MM t •••«•■«•••■ *•••••*•• 


Hats  of  all  sorts..   

mw ............ 


••• ••• •••••• 


 dozens. 

 cwts 


••*•»«*•*•  •••••*tf*f 


Quantity. 


Increase. 


...... •••••• 


Decrease. 


y>,<  ■ 


547 


Value. 


Increase. 


630 
9.457 


...••■••••••••••a* 


43,°4» 

3.839 
78,100 


*7.»35 

333.935 
121,040 

»35 

*•.*>•*••••• 


59,045 
«S9.»85 
172,040 

62,780 
5,455 


118,685 


1,062 

799,000 

8,815,400 


•••■■••••••« .*•••• 


».974 


.*•■•*.«••..*»*•*• 


4.641 


48,5*9 


.................. 


4.615 

»7*.450 

684,180 
«3«.595 


•79.68s 
J3. 000 


68,785 


Decrease. 


*43,335 

89.035 

*••>• 

INMNiMtlMIU 


•  .......... 


120,665 
ai5.950 
46.800 


........... 


.......... 


268,710 


'.99° 


60,395 
117,900 

5.»7o 
181,675 


432.390 

•immniiiwii 
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Table  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  in  j8Sg,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


British  and  Irish  produce — Continued. 

Instruments  and  apparatus  

Jute : 

Yarn  „.  pounds... 

Manufactures  (piece  good-)  yards... 

I>ealhcr,  wrought  anil  unwrought  

Linen  yAm »•••••■•*■■•••••*•••■•*  , . .  —   . pounds . , . 

Linen  : 

Entered  by  the  yard.-  yards... 

Entered  at  value  

Machinery  and  millwork  „  

Manure.-  


Quantity. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


.  1,?. 


>»7. 


Medicines,  drugs,  and  prorations. 


Iron,  wrought  and  nnwroujjhl  tons... 

Copper,  wrought  and  unwrought  cwts... 

Tin,  unwrought  do  

Uncnumernted,  and  manufactures  thereof.  

Oil  and  floor  cloth  square  yards.. 

Painters'  colors  and  pigments  

Taper  of  all  sorts  cwts... 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  etc  

Prints,  engravings,  etc  

Provisions,  including  meat  

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  paper  tons... 

Salt  _  do  

Seeds  of  all  sorts-  ■  ••••••••••••••••■••■•••••••■a**  ••••>.  ......  Cwts... 

Silk  : 

Thrown,  twist,  or  yarn  

Manufactures  

Skins  and  furs  of  alt  sorts-  

Soap  cwts... 

Stationary,  other  than  paper  

Stones  and  slates-  

Sugar,  refiucd,  and  candy  cwts... 

Telegraph  wires  and  apparatus  

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'  pounds... 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn  do  

Woolens : 

Entered  by  the  yard...-  yards... 

Entered  at  value  

Yarn  (alpaca,  mohair,  and  other  sorts)  pounds... 

All  other  articles  


9,188,500 


5.694.100 


7,7«9 


.number. 


Net  increase  

Foreign  and  colcnial  firtutuce 

Animals  (horses)    

Art, works  of, including  pictures  

Hnstles.-  pounds 

Caoutchouc  cwts... 

Chemical  manufactures,  uncnumeratcd.... 


583,200 
'.79" 


75.400 


63.730 


ii 

69. 


4.005 


33.50O 
9. 44s. 300 
316,500 


30.067 


'3.538 


9,004,100 


'•3 


1 1 , 6j8 
3.3** 


China  and  earthen  ware  cwts... 

Cocoa  pounds... 

Coffee  cwts... 

Cordage, twine, and  cable  yarn  „. 

Cotton : 

Raw  cwts... 


>.337 
>89.7«5 


Value. 


Increase. 


1,870 


$«,35».9»5 
5«,675 


11,160 


3.534 


508,370 
a76.575 
'.555.455 
99,970 
101,905 

1,209,455 
91,890 


74.7*5 
166,740 


a9.90S 
a8,78o 
5.4«o 

lSP.05,0 


58.330 

3*. 8*5 
101,270 


7.5*o 

3.859,975 
9'. 300 
133,460 


6,984,400 


34,345 


18.785 
»7.«5 


36,655 
41,760 


7.400 
434.155 


14,185 


•■•••••••••■■■•a 

•••••*«••••••••* 

•  •  


»48.975 
36.4«5 


67. 5"  5 
39.375 
4«6.340 


............. 


343,750 
359. 790 


■NMNMNMU 

45.655 
336.735 
378.605 


3.49o 


46,855 


136.400 
19,000 
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Table  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  exports  to  the  United  States  in  i88g,  */<:.— Continued 


Article*. 


>■«•••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■••■*•■ Ml 


FortigH  ami  celonial produce— Continued. 
Drug*  : 

Peruvian  b.irk  

Opium.. 

Unenunicr-itcd   

Dyeing  or  tanning  stuff:.  : 

Cochineal...  _  cwts... 

Cutch  and  gambier  „  

1 11  QlgO* •  ••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••«••■••. *CWt£  ... 

Unenu  [iterated  •  -  do  

Farinaceous  substances  

Fe.it  here: 

For  beds  CWU  . 


>..•..*.••...■,.•»«**......>.....*••...*.. 


Fish, aired  or  malted  cwu... 

Flax, dressed, undressed, and  tow  orcodill.i  of  fl.ix..do  

Fruits  : 

Almonds  • »  do  

Currants  do  

Figs  and  fig  cake  

Nuts  used  as  fruit.... 

Oranges  and  lemons  .bushels.. 

I\  a  is  ins ,  tt.  •••«  •  ••••.•••«<*t*<t*iM«*cwts . . . 

Unenumeraled  — 

Raw..  bushels... 

Pried  cwu... 

f.lavt  of  all  kinds  do  

Cum  : 

Lac, seed, shell, stick, and  dye  do  

All  other  sorts  do  

Ha.r: 

Goats'  hair  or  wool  pounds... 

All  other  sorts. „  

Hemp,  dressed,  undiessed,  and    low    or  codilla  of 

hemp  cwls... 

Hides, raw  do  

Hops  do  

Ivory  (teeth  of  elephants  .sea  cow,etc.)..„  do  

Jute  tons... 

Lace...  


Quantity. 


9*3 
333 
4,5"5 


3.909 


14,189 

8,565 
3.760 

9.750 


•  ■  IHHIM  •••••••• 

5.89« 
1.743 

1,103. 766 
115,185 


a,o5* 
670 
8*8 


...pounds... 


 •••>..... 


Leather,  dressed  and  undressed.. 
Linen  manufactures.... 
Metals  : 

Iron  bars, etc  ts/is. 

Steel ,  un  wrought  ...do  

Iron  and  steel  manufacu  fes.  uncnumer.ited....cwts.. 

Lead, pig  or  sheti   tons.. 

Tin  in  biocks, ingots, bars, or  slabs  cwts... 

Precious  stones,  unset  •■■••••■•••■•*■*■»••• 

(^)u  teles  ilver  ••••••.*...•..*... pounds... 

Rags  and  other  materials  for  making  paper  tons... 

Rags,  woolen, applicable  to  other  uses  than  manure, lorn 

up  or  not —  ■•••••■•■•••■•••■•••*■•••■•••*••••••••■•■*  tons... 

Rice.  ••••••»t*i»*«Mi«»*i***«iiMi  t  cwts... 

Seeds: 

Flax  quarters... 

Unenumeraled— 

Used  for  expressing  oil  do  

Not  for  oil   cwu... 

No.  127  4. 


699.*97 


•  •••••• *>..■• 


4-jo 


4,309 
330, 100 

•■•■••*••• •••••• 


........ 


"7,744 

««,503 
1,688 


Decrea»e. 


3,682 
36.959 


....... 


4.  "65 


3".9»8 
5,6at 


. • .  ....*• t • •  .*..•» 


•  ...... •  ......... 


51.73* 
3.719 

83.5M 

5.o59 
5.135 


Value. 


•••••••••■••■••••a 





*"9.°55 
"5.395 
513,745 


84,560 


315,335 

132,965 
16,470 
53.795 
44,635 


Decrease. 


*'47,79» 

150,070 

94,78o 


2,690 


20, 365 
30,125 


3. '45 


51,286 


■..■•••■•■■■••••■I 


...... •*••■■ ■••••< 


•  ••>  MMII 


4.734 


44.°°7 
'.933 

•  ■•*•••■*  • 


••••■••■■•■•■••a* 


•  ■  •  ■  MNI  M  ....... 


w6 

»49.433 


"96,375 
4.965 

316,1 50 
355,740 

',653. «°5 


43.H5 
304,  S45 
140,015 
266,735 
36,050 
.8,690 


•45,360 
125,005 


».339,835 
127,  B95 


88,620 


»74,38S 
94,505 
70,3^0 


694,935 


380,765 
7.39S 
8«5 
•-137.830 
i.M7.9'5 


3,315 
353.315 


1.59° 
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Table  showing  increase  or  decrease  in  experts  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  flc- — Continued. 


Article*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

hurcase. 

Decrease. 

Inc. ease. 

I!^ev.rc-i**c . 

Foreign  ami  tttflUml  f-rixtnit— Continued. 

Call.  HI.Hllf..illlHU' 

**4*,735 

385.a65 
»73.k>S 
3' »55o 
»»7,3°5 

•>••■• 

•■■•■•••■•••■•■•a* 

Skins  : 

i     "            .  ft         ■,  ■  .  .  .  ]      -  —     ._           ,  1  lllllllljIV 

l  ro.it ,  undressed  miinuer  . 

1,780,786 

5«°,373 
867.386 
>, 871, 738 

<•*•••••■•■*■•■■■• 

Spice  of  all  sort-..   pounds... 

**7.4*> 

43.3*8 

... ••••••••••«••*• 

>• ••••••••••»••••■ 

36.380 

8m,  701 

•■•••■•••••■■•■•a* 

1,000,7-  5 

187,460 

»3.3°S 
69.665 
a,o»5 

1  C-l  .  .  ..  ...  •  •  ••*..•»..»                        *•*■•>•••■«..■••>*  J-K-M.im>  . . . 

'1  tan 

■•••••••■•■•••••a. 

•••■••••«•■■ 

inc.winn«..m«mi»mimininMi*»»»«i HitmiHu »•■    jsillons ... 
Wool : 

imnowtm 

a68 

5.895.030 
186,851 

'.695 

•9.370 
2 , 266,  30O 

63,140 

750,050 
«. 345,090 

6. 354.  »95 

«3.338,6o5 

1 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890. 

The  compilations  from  the  various  consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom 
show  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  continued  to  increase  up  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1890.  The  total  for  the  year  ending  that  date  amounted  to 
$205, 507,499  in  value,  an  increase,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  i888-'89,  of  $23,040,894. 

There  was  an  increase  in  nearly  all  the  consular  districts,  the  only  excep- 
tion of  any  importance  being  Glasgow,  where  there  was  a  decrease  of  upwards 
of  $200,000.  The  decrease  at  Leeds  was  entirely  caused  by  Huddersfield 
being  raised  from  a  consular  agency  to  a  commercial  agency. 

There  was  an  increase  from  London  of  $9,444,492  ;  Liverpool,  $5,131,- 
929;  Manchester,  $1,714,485;  Bradford,  $1,421,380;  and  Nottingham, 
$i,i77>°34- 
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Table  showing  rmlue  of  declared  exports Jrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for 

the  years  ended  September  jo,  1889  and  i8qo. 


1890 

Incrtise  or 
dec  rtii  se , 

*i  ~\e\   rwi  t  iA 

#9»33°t991,  3° 

99,4B5,009.  59 

+ 

#354,678.23 

i  177  o<6  rS8 

4.  'y .  /y-  7° 

+ 

781,700  10 

32   266  6iO  77 
n  t            7  // 

+ 

1,431,380.86 

J/Jt  ^J7' 

AAA    W^i  c  Rn 

+ 

71,461.80 

**« ,57»a4°- 35 

+ 

666, 560. 03 

117    C7H  H7 

lit     All  An 
135,013.  TO 

+ 

«*.434  83 

086   J  C4 

+ 

183,273.85 

0. 177. 144.  Q\ 
y 9 j// » ■ 77- 

10  C4<  306  86 

4- 

668,151.93 

2    J  Jl    02O    5  7 

1      lli>     4Aq     r  •» 

a,  310,303.  57 

a4.6s7-7° 

126  111  60 

lysr7°'- 7° 

+ 

13,587.16 

8.166  <;t8  88 

w»         J/0-  00 

7.  V"4.4°5-  41 

*».°93  47 

^  ,  4jo m(  1  /o,  yo 

+  9,486,130.90 

CIO  816  07 

000,017.93 

+ 

169,301. 86 

6  018  .2<  08 

4,1  '44»*3*'  49 

1,874,193.49 

1,064,708.81 

1,031,857.88 

33.8so.93 

33,896,835. 14 

39,008,754.69 

+  5.«3».9>9-55 

Al   18s  O28  1? 

c r-.  8 to  i  'i  06 

+  9.444,49*- 89 

™.o»9.*9°  10 

«3.8«3.775-SO 

+ 

*f  7M.48540 

1,998,870.04 

•,371,660.65 

+ 

373.790.6i 

5,784,667.43 

6,961,701.49 

+  »,» 77.034- 07 

»37.»°4  39 

383,740.07 

+ 

46,535  68 

».964.488 .4' 

3.364,4»5M 

4- 

399,936.  73 

7.<M6  47 

7.735-3' 

4- 

688.85 

3.755.869.0a 

3,916,133.71 

+ 

160,354.69 

183,466,605.  36 

*>5.S07.499-69 

4-23,040,894.43 

District. 


Bradford 
Bristol  ... 
Cardiff... 

Cork  

Dubliu 


......... 


Dunfermline. 
Falmouth. 

Huddersfield 
Hull 


•••«••>. 


•  • •.  .... 


1  A  '<  i  .["-   ■   .  ••••• 

IiCith  

Iiverpool...  

ItOndon  .......»•••••••.■•■•••■•■••■, 

Manchester  

Newcastle -on-Tyne  


Plymouth 
Sheffield  ... 
Southampton 
Tunsull  


HWIWHMWWM4 


Total. 


Hard  ware 
niun 

Woolens  ......... 

I  in 

Hides 
Beer.. 


......  ••*.>••■•■■•■•• 


............ 


.......................... 


lilKlHIi  . 
China  clay 

\  .  Ul  IU1 1>  ■■•■■•••.••■•■•••■•*•■* 

Woolens  and  worsteds  

Colors„  

Woolens  and  ' 

Boolcs  

Tin  plates.. 


.........  •••..>• ....* • ••■■■* ............ 


Cottons  .... 
Chemicals. 

Lace  

China  clay. 
Cutlery  


....... ...i........... 


.•>••••••■ 


SHIPPING. 

The  total  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions,  in  1889  was:  Entered— British,  25,945,414 
tons,  an  increase  of  996,090  tons;  foreign,  9,578,861  tons,  an  increase  of 
575,443  tons;  and  cleared— British,  26,524,240  tons,  an  increase  of  1,078,- 
310  tons;  foreign,  9,841,380  tons,  an  increase  of  720,907  tons. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trades 
carrying  the  British  flag  in  1889  was  11,969,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,976,346, 
manned  by  87,765  persons,  a  decrease,  respectively,  of  323  vessels,  77,713 
tons,  and  2,829  persons  compared  with  1888.  Steam  vessels  numbered  51585, 
of  4,664,808  tons,  manned  by  142,498  persons,  an  increase  of  293  vessels, 
366,979  tons,  and  9,419  persons,  or  a  total  decrease  in  the  number  of  ves- 
sels of  30,  but  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  289,266  and  persons  employed 
6,590. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (exclusive  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners  and  of  vessels  built  for 
Her  Majesty's  navy)  in  1889  were:  277  sailing  vessels  of  117,481  tons,  an 
increase  of  8  vessels  and  41,785  tons;  and  582  steam  vessels  of  554,024 
tons,  an  increase  of  117  vessels  and  146,579  tons;  or  a  total  increase  of  125 
and  188,364  tons. 
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There  were  17  sailing  vessels  of  19,666  tons  and  210  steam  vessels  of 
163,558  tons  built  in  1889  for  foreigners  for  war  and  mercantile  purposes. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  totally  lost  in 
1888  was  429  sailing  vessels  of  115,946  tons,  involving  the  loss  of  724  sea- 
men and  60  passengers,  an  increase  of  65  vessels  of  17,744  tons,  but  a  de- 
crease of  48  seamen  and  211  passengers  lost.  The  number  of  steamships 
lost  was  115  of  73,512  tons  and  of  lives  lost  379  seamen  and  721  passen- 
gers, being  a  decrease  of  21  vessels  of  26,472  tons  and  of  lives  lost  of  375 
seamen,  but  an  increase  of  630  passengers  compared  with  1887. 

Table  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  thai  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in 

the  United  Kingdom. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

78 

46,959 

70 

42,618 

4 

1,014 

7 

3.033 

6,822 

',814. 55« 

6, 808 

2,703,884 

•.694 

»38.759 

1,810 

259,400 

401 

357 

80,296 

1,380 

•84.  M7 

>,337 

179,020 

1,824 

5«9.9?7 

1,676 

486, 563 

383 

»34,979 

3  to 

191,291 

4,998 

«.744.776 

5.4*4 

1,896,249 

534 

•68,135 

57« 

182, 158 

74 

89 

36,783 

•,•79 

316,200 

«,»54 

3.8.226 

83 

86,493 

T* 

106,139 

■3 

to, 581 

»7 

12,320 

•9.377 

6, 48*, 3*0 

19,71a 

6.487.97» 

No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Ton*. 


Austria  ti  

Belgian  

British  

Danish  

Dutch  

French. 

(  1  f  r 1 1 1  ' 1  ■    ,     .  ......... 

Italian  

Norwegian 
Russian — 

Spanish  

Swedish 

United  States  

Other  countries.. 


■•*••.••••.. 
3 


116 


2,009 
20,641 


14 

44 


II 


4*6 

37 
»5 


148 

73 


4.}4« 

110, 667 

»■•...*.••••.... 

«.3<>4 
5,126 

33.434 
43.688 


•  ••*•••••*•••• •  ■ 


Total. 


4 

•335 


»5',473 
•4.023 
3.654 
2,026 
19,646 
1.737 


••*.■■***■*• 


"5 
11 


•■*•■•••••••*■•■•■ 


H»ttMtH«  t  MHM 


•5.651 


CLEARED. 


84 

5i.36i 

6s 

35.490 

4 

1,205 

1 

73 

British  

6,794 

3,912,666 

6,536 

"►745.473 

Danish...  

1,869 

268,999 

1,966 

389,259 

Dutch 

426 

99.947 

356 

85, 35' 

».»53 

187,205 

i.3'<> 

181,689 

1,8,9 

527,622 

1,753 

517,800 

1  talian  

390 

»35.i74 

301 

185.099 

4,963 

«.7»7.978 

•5.5SO 

i.»38,930 

512 

158,988 

599 

191. 4»9 

76 

81,707 

84 

*3.999 

1,160 

3'5,443 

1.197 

3*4.711 

«3 

89.»75 

68 

100,484 

4» 

19.956 

38 

17.936 

19.475 

6,617,536 

19.831 

6.637,734 

97 

57 


687 
87 
8 

37 


•346 


••••■**••• 


30, 360 


210,953 

3a.44« 
3,292 
9,268 

11,209 


•20,198 


22 

3 

158 


•  ••*■•  ...... 


66 


15 
4 


15,871 
1,13a 
167. 193 


■■•••••••.* 1 


14,595 
5»5«6 
9,823 

50,075 


a.oao 


•Net 
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Table  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in 

the  United  Kingdom. 

ENTERED. 


Flair 
nag. 

1888. 

1889. 

No. 

Ton». 

No. 

Too.. 

35 

3°. 333 

■P 

1,076 

33a.  <P9 

1,338 

398,310 

3<>»64a 

39,  '34.773 

31,869 

a3.34»»53° 

1,088 

5»7.°53 

1,173 

595.593 

Dutch.  ••.■■■•■■■■•■•■■■1 

'.359 

949.7" 

i,aio 

866,067 

«,685 

806,379 

«.68s 

746,334 

3, TOO 

«.973. 49* 

3,486 

». 450. 773 

30 

44.«57 

36 

36,857 

Norwegian  

79° 

304,333 

1,063 

445.607 

87 

5».37o 

116 

70,330 

515 

480.337 

565 

563,146 

664 

396,076 

747 

430,638 

United  States...  

91 

43.637 

*9 

6«,993 

IO4 

103,34a 

106 

107,645 

*X*Otft  1 .  «  lUHMM 

40,196 

'7.470.4M 

4».340 

•9.036,304 

Increase. 


No. 


Tons. 


163 
1,337 
84 


386 


•7» 
«9 

50 

83 
8 
a 


•a,«44 


65,381 
i, '06,757 
67.940 


177,381 


>4«.»74 

18,850 
81,809 
34,56a 
18,356 
5.303 


•x.  565,883 


Decrease. 


No. 


49 


7,633 


•   H 


76,644 

59,955 


7.3oo 


••■■•■•••••••■•a 


■■•■••■•••••••a** 


CLEARED. 


5 

3.657 

«45 
1.484 

96 

63.637 
«.  945,503 
77.9»9 

61 

63,380 

38,983 

53 
3" 

315,340 

»5 

18,688 

«49 
94 
7» 
48 
6 

136,869 
".495 

"3.375 
'3. '94 
13,351 

»3.4'4 

•>•••••*••** 
INHNWHI 

•  •  ••••••••••• 

•»,4«5 

•'.779.0X9 

■*•••••«*•«■ 

■•••••■■•*>■■•■■•• 

Austrian  

Belgian 

British  

Danish  

Dutch  

French  

(ierman  

Italian  

Norwegian  

Russia  11..  

Spanish  

Swedish  , 

United  Stales... 
Other  countries 

Total 


37 

18,644 

3» 

•4,987 

1,061 

337.46i 

1,306 

391,088 

31,035 

«,  533.964 

39.509 

93,778.767 

1,113 

537.949 

1,309 

615,878 

1,371 

951,961 

l,3lO 

888.581 

'.674 

799. 5»3 

«.797 

760,535 

9,  "93 

»,38s,939 

9,5»4 

«.  Sot,  179 

44 

61,591 

99 

49,903 

316 

3'9.556 

1,065 

456,435 

95 

56,887 

119 

69,313 

534 

48i,995 

595 

595.370 

678 

404,913 

736 

418, 106 

ai 

44.743 

37 

56,994 

133 

"4,457 

>3« 

127,871 

40.684 

37,948,877 

43.099 

39.737,896 

•Net 
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Table  shewing  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels  thai  entered  and  cleared  at 

ports  in  the  Untied  Kingdom. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 

1888. 

1889. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No 

1  Otis, 

If  \ 

1,080 
17.464 
9.782 
1,660 
a.  065 
4.024 

4»3 
5.788 

631 

589 
'.843 
104 
»7 

11*  7  ™ 

333.943 
34,94a, 334 

766,413 

».035.3»« 
990,426 

«.793.489 
»79.»36 

3,049,109 
919,505 
503,466 
713,376 
130,130 
113,933 

OO 

*.«45 

•18.677 

O    *     1  I 

3,982 
i»*67 
3. 033 
4,169 

336 
6,486 

687 

654 
1,901 

lot 

>33 

6s. 110 
401.933 

3^.04^.414 
854.993 
946.363 
995.345 

1, 937, 339 
228,148 

»,34«,856 
953,378 
588,9.9 

748.864 
168,133 
119,965 

If  QTi 

165 

I. 311 
SOO 

67,390 
oq6  ooo 

88,580 

Dankh  

Dutch  

93 

88,94a 
65,08, 

1*  rench.  mhwhi  ••«•♦•• 

57 
.38 

»43.847 

77 

50,988 

•**•••*••• ■•■■■•■* 

Norwegian  

698 
66 
65 
58 

999,747 
39,873 
85,463 
36,588 
58.009 
7.049 

3 

•••••••••*•  

IHMIMkMMHfM 

Other  countries  

1  Mb!  »■■■■■ 

6 

59.573 

33.959.74a 

62,053 

35,594.975 

•9.479 

*»»57,»533 

 ••••••••••••• 

CLEARED. 

131 
1,065 
37.819 
3,983 
1.697 

».9*7 

4,019 

434 
5.779 
607 
600 
1,838 
104 
174 

80,005 
328,666 
•5,445.930 
806,948 
*.  051,908 
986,790 
1,813,561 
396,765 
'.047,534 

«»5,875 
503,703 

7*0.355 
134,018 

IU.4U 

94 

1,907 

39.015 
3.»7S 
1,566 

3.037 
4,967 

330 
6.615 

718 

679 
».9»3 
95 

.69 

60,477 
391,161 
36,534,940 
905,»37 
973.933 
943,334 
9,018,979 
928,002 

9.395,355 
260,741 
619,269 
749,817 
157.478 
145,807 

97 

19,598 

HcI^i-m  .,....•■•■•••*•■• 

149 
1,326 
>93 

69,495 
1,078,310 
98,189 

Danish  

Dutch  

*3« 

77.975 
44,499 

French .,  ■  *■••■•■■*>■•••• 

110 
955 

905,418 

104 

68,763 

•  •••■••••*•« 

Norwegian  .*  

836 
in 
79 
85 

•■••■■■••••a 
•••••«•  

347.831 
44.866 

"5,567 
32,462 
«3.46o 
«>,394 

-  A  ( 1  ■ 1  s  1  ■  ■  

9 
5 

•  ••■**  mintum 

1 0tA  I..  ••••••«•• 

60,159  34.566.403 

63,920 

36,365,620 

•3,76. 

•«.799.»«7 

MHHMH«t|tM«4 

•Net  incre^e. 
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Tail*  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  {sailing  and  steam)  entered 

ENTERED. 


Port. 

.888. 

1889. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No. 

Tons 

* 

No. 

Totu. 

No. 

Tons. 

No 

Tnn« 

Belfast  

997 
3.878 

933 
3.'7° 

947 
1,386 

4.457 

10,694 

».S94 
'.794 
'.5°9 
5.3«8 
»3.590 

'95.399 
3,928,365 

994,3" 
1,897,868 

•83,643 
687,616 
5.368,196 

7.47°,949 
963,339 

867,737 
743.443 

2,818, 307 

8,734.679 

3'9 
3.872 

975 

3,266 

',047 
«.496 
4,689 

»o,73o 
«.584 
1,870 

'.639 
5.474 
95,091 

«37,os8 
3,912,896 
1,058,338 
3,008,305 
330.490 
708,084 

s.  789. 400 

7.550,iai 
945.47' 
9'4.»55 
79'. "9 
•.9S3.44* 
9.335.506 

at 

3'. 659 

6 

............ 

•  *  

(.i.lSgOW  

Hull  

4* 

90 
100 
no 
333 

3« 

63.9«7 
"0.337 

46.847 

•0,468 
431,904 

79.'7* 

I  ^ltriM  mhm«mhi 

1  xjudon . 

•  •••••  mm 

•>■••■■•■■•• 

IO 

'6.858 

Southampton  

76 
130 
156 
1,501 

56,518 
47,676 
'35, '35 

590,837 

 .  _ 

. * • *■••••*•■••■•■• 

59.573 

33.95*.  74* 

63,05a 

35.524,275 

**.479  j  ••.57».S33 

•••••• *••••• 

NIMMfMM 

CLEARED. 

Glasgow  

Hull .,  

Kirkaldy  

>«5 
6. '79 
».4»7 
3,668 

»»7«7 
1,034 
4,00a 

7.9'9 
2,186 
1.68s 
1,658 
7,601 
21,978 

68,649 
5,143,068 

'.544,57' 
',503.834 
605,100 
512,988 
4.94', 556 
S.470.9" 
'.469,403 
79».  39« 
930,345 
4.39*.7»7 
7, 187,869 

ti6 
6,381 

'.439 
a,B27 

'.977 
1,156 
4.064 
8,129 
3,072 
»,7a4 
'.833 
7,970 
23.33* 

69. 39* 
5.401,618 
1 , 62 1 , 307 
1,582,178 
697.885 
557.587 
5,147,038 
5,566,620 
1,432, 713 
838,911 
1,001, S70 
4,786,939 
7»67'.B73 

1 

10a 

13 

'59 
260 
13a 
6a 
no 

743 
*53.S5° 
76,736 
78.354 
9».785 

44.599 
205,47a 

95.708 

•  >■••• 

.*..*• ...... 

•  iwiMim 
■■■>■• 

>■■>•>  IH4IIUNI 

Liverpool  

'4 

■•■•■■••■•a. 

hMNMMM 

■•»*•■•*••■ 

46,69. 

39 
«75 
369 

«.3S4 

48,5*0 
71,225 
394. *«* 
484,004 

••••«  •*• .••*••*•■ 
••••«  •»•.••••*•■ 
•  * ■  ■•>•■•■•■• 
*••••»  IMIIIIIII 

Total  

&>.«59  J  34,566,403 

62,930 

36,365,620 

•3,76, 

•'.799.a>7 

•••■*•■■■•■• 

•Net  increas*. 
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Table  shoxving  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  of  the  Untied  Kingdom ,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Channel  Islands  which  were  employed  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  therein. 


Description . 

« 

Number. 

T 

Persons  employed. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total* 

1889. 

S 1  c„i ni  vessels. ■•.■•.*•••■.»••■•••■••■•■•••»• 

1*0 tall* •■•••■>•■••■■••■•*  * ■ . 
l888. 

Stcsun  vessels  •••••••.«... 

1887. 

",969 
5.58s 

9.976,346 
4,664,808 

75,983 
108,191 

I9.370 
'4,471 

87.765 
143,498 

•7.SS4 

7.64«,»54 

>83.473 

36.841 

330,363 

13,999 
5.903 

3.  °54.°59 

4.  *97.8a9 

77.83» 
103,137 

13,587 
13,690 

»o,594 
133.079 

•7.S&4 

7.35«.888 

»79.9«9 

»5.277 

993,673 

19,694 
5.o»9 

3»»«4,43«> 
4.<»9.3«4 

68,978 
9'. 634 

«3»o53 
10,993 

8i,44' 

131,  IOI 

»7.7»3 

7.««3.754  |  »6o,9i2 

34,046 

•03.543 

•  Inctuding  Lascars  and  Asiatic*. 

Table  showing  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  {exclusive  of 

vessels  built  for  foreigners'). 

[The  figures  arc  those  of  the  ships  finished  building  in  the  years  mentioned.) 


• 

Iron* 

Steel. 

Woodf 

Total. 

Number. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1889. 

34 

"3 

«5,n8 
35.386 

69 
445 

93,»7« 
518.074 

191 
»3 

9,099 
553 

977 
1 589 

«7.48i 
554.094 

«37 

50.504 

507 

6U.345 

314 

9.645 

J8W 

671.505 

1888. 

Sailing  vessels  

Steam  vessels......... 

1887. 
S tea  id  vessels. 

1  u  till  ,  

55 
9« 

30,999 
36.. 83 

38 

350 

45.6i4 

579.358 

•76 

94 

9.083 
1.9°4 

969 
46s_ 

75.696 
407,445 

146 

47.183 

388 

4»4,97» 

300 

10,087 

734 

483. «41 

44 

76 

46,557 
18,910 

34 

337 

»5.»35 
•05,907 

l8o 
19 

9.487 
693 

9S« 
3" 

81,379 
995,440 

130 

65.467 

96l 

331,143 

199 

to, 1 10 

58o 

306,719 

•  Including  vessels  built  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  steel, 
f  Including  composite  vessels. 
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Table  showing  number  and  net  tonnage  of  iron,  steely  and  wooden  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
built  al  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreigners  in  j88q,  distinguishing  whether  built 
for  war  or  mercantile  purposes,  with  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  1888. 


Description. 

1889. 

1888. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Too.. 

War. 
Steam  

Mercantile. 

Sailing  

Sleam  

6 

17 

«.«99 

••■••••■•■■■■•a 

11 

».«73 

«! 

19.666 
,69.839 

37 
93 

90,697 
68,910 

ill 

94,699 

90 

1,031 

Total  

321 

1 8 a, 498 

130 

88,907 

9« 

93.591 

•  •  mmniiin 

•Stt  pft  ftta  yy. 
Total  

•7 
3IO 

19.666 
•63,558 

37 
no 

90,697 
70,109 

100 

93.449 

20 

i,o3t 

>•■■•• ■••*■•••• 

«7 

183,9*4 

•47 

00,806 

89,418  J  

■••■•••••••..•a 

Table  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  totally  lost 
(exclusive  of  vessels  of  the  royal  navy)  and  number  of  passengers  and  crew  lost. 


Vessels  lost. 

Persons  lost. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Touil 

Sailing: 

3«4 
429 

98,209 
»»5.946 

779 
7*4 

971 

60 

«.<H3 
784 

X            ..................  llMMMNIMMHIHtHMMHHI  lUiMUMIHM  ■••..•*••■••■*• 

1  I  I  '_  I"  Ci  S  C  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  tn««mim«.t«m»««9itfHH  ...... 

£)ccrc&&c.  .•••••«•■»■••»•••»■■...... 

Steam. 

«8«7  

65 

»7.744 

•••••• ■■■>•*■•• 

48 

an 

♦>5o 

136 
«15 

99.984 
73.509 

754 
379 

9« 

791 

845 
1,100 

i S t8.  ....*•.*••...«...•.....,•.......,...•.•••..,..........*.........,..,.,,.......... 

I  ncrC3%c. ......                                                  ......  imp*hm 

Decrease...  .....................*...•.••••••••»•••...••...•••••.••* 

1888  

91 

96,47a 

375 

«3« 

•aSS 

5O0 

544 

198, 196 
•89.458 

1,596 
1.103 

36a 
781 

1,888 
1,884 

44 

4«3 

4«9 

■••■■•■•••■a 

•4 

8,728 

•Average. 
AGRICULTURE. 


The  cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain  in  1890  shows  an  increase  of  34,978 
acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  but,  following  the  course  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  18  years,  the  total  acreage  of  arable  land  is  117,000 
acres  less,  while  the  total  acreage  under  permanent  pasture  has  increased  by 
152.000  acres. 
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The  changes  in  the  crops  produced  in  the  last  20  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Year. 

Com  crops. 

Or  ten  crops . 

Clover  and 
grasses  un- 
der rotation. 

Other  crops. 

Bare  Callow. 

Acres. 
9,548.000 
8,876,000 
8,033,000 

Acres. 
3. 587.000 
3,477,000 
3. *98.°°o 

Acres. 
4,505.000 
4,434,000 
4,809,000 

Acres. 
85,000 
76,000 
103,000 

Acres. 
611,000 
813,000 
508.000 

i8yo.  •••••*••■•■•■•■•■•  •••■>•■••••■•••■■■■■••■■■■■■••■••••• 

Table  showing  the  acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  1890  as 

as  compared  with  /SSg. 

i8.;,o. 

Increase. 

Tolal  acreage  of  United  Kingdom  

iJcriuuitent  pasture,. ... , ..•.••••■••.■•••••■>••■••••••#»••••••.••■•••••• 

A t at ile  fond •.■•■•..•.■•.••.•••.»••.•••..•••••••.••..*...•»■■.«.•••«*.••*« 

Acres. 
77.799.793 

Acres. 
77.799.793 

Acres. 

Acres. 

*7."5.4*5 
*>.93°,33° 

36,816,091 
"."5.073 

»99.333 

'84.743 

48,045,755 

47,93'. '«5 

•"4.59° 

9. 574. '49 
4, 534. MS 
6,097,910 

99.3»6 
54.555 
40.733 
5*4.1" 

9.°37.354 
4. $4».76o 
6,188,502 
1 16, 192 
57.749 
4«.5°6 
53*. 010 

63, 105 
7.6«S 
91,202 
16,866 
3,»94 

Flax  

4,»»7 

6,898 

Average  increase. 


The  record  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  in  1890  is  the  most  satisfactory 
presented  in  many  years.  It  shows  an  increase  in  all  classes  of  animals,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  horses  being  19,252;  cattle,  517,093;  sheep, 
2,182,421;  and  pigs,  456>I75- 

From  a  table  prepared  by  the  board  of  agriculture,  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  (with  52,800,000  head  of  cattle),  Russia  (with  24,600,000), 
Germany  (with  15,800,000),  and  France  (with  13,400,000)  are  the  only 
countries  wherein  the  totals  exceed  those  of  the  herds  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  sheep,  Australasia  (with  flocks  amounting  to  upwards  of  101,000,- 
000),  Russia  (with  44,500,000),  and  the  United  States  (with  44,300,000)  are 
the  only  countries  possessing  flocks  greater  than  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  last  20  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Years. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

1 8  70. ............... . 

1B80.,. .............. 

.ion  

KIHMIMWHtt—WHW 

HW»»H  IIIMII 1 IHIIIHII  mi  n 
■  

•  a  .  .  .  .  .  »»...-...--- 

1,267,000 
1,4*1,000 
1.433.000 

5.403,000 
5,9i«,ooo 
6,509,000 

•8,308,000 
•6,619,000 
•7,«72,ooo 

9,171,000 
2,001,000 
".774.000 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  Lve  stock  in  GreeJ  Britain  in  t88q  and  i8qo. 


Description. 

1090. 

.00. 
1009. 

Increase. 

'    >  • !  1  C  nmmmmwmMMWW 

Sheep. ...... ..,....«..  *..■•«,..« 

•PlgS— ■■■••*••■■.•••••■*>••«•■•••• 

MiMMIIMHiMIHIHIHilHIIII 
■■••■•■■■■•■•■■••■•■••••••■■■■••a 

.aaaaaaaaa 
■  ••■■•■■•■«•■•■•>•■••  

aaaaaaaa  aaa.aaaaaa 
■■•••••••■•••■■••a 

•  •••■•■■■•a 

••■••••••••■•••••a 

HMNHM 
HHWim 
■••■■■•••a 
a  IMMMM 

1,964,911 

10,789.858 
31,667,195 

*l,  363,040 

'.945.386 

10,873,765 
•9.484.774 
3.905,865 

•9.5*5 
5»7.»93 
8,189,4*1 

456.175 

The  number  of  horses  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  was 
13,800,  of  the  average  value  of  $100,  while  the  number  of  horses  exported 
was  14,800,  of  the  average  value  of  $345. 

The  average  value  of  animals  imported  from  the  United  States  was: 
Horses,  $282;  oxen  and  bulls,  I95;  cows,  $82;  calves,  $16;  and  sheep, 

*9-5°- 


Table  showing  the  average  value  per  head  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive. 


Year*. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep  (in- 
cluding 
lambs). 

Pigs. 

Oxen  and 
bull*. 



Cows. 

Calves. 

l87  5*  ••••••«••  a  HltMtllHIIItMlim 

1  880..  ..im  IMMtM  «»••••  •  »•* 

1  83  5  •■(•••i.m.  ■  .  *  •  •  aaaaaaaaa a* a 

1889*                      •••••*••••**  •  <  

#«48.97 

185.30 
iaa.79 
73  09 
97- 58 

a«7  57 
104.68 
107.  a8 
ioa.88 
89.58 

#76.4* 
9'-48 
88.9S 

94  »4 

59- ©a 

|».5i 

»3»7 
83.09 
aa.  18 
18.64 

#8.35 
10.78 
11.70 
10. 5a 
857 

|i8.  ta 
17.18 
16.98 
18.60 
18.30 

Table  showing  the  average  value  per  head  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  each  foreign  country  and  British  possession  in  i88q. 

1 

Cattle. 

Sheep  (in- 
cluding 
lambs). 

Pigs. 

Whence  imported. 

Horses. 

Oxen  and 
bulls. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

#116.79 

■M.59 

aa8.57 
88.  ao 
3884 

a  aaaaaaaaa.. aaa 

3*4^69 

54- 40 
178.04 
66.83 

... aaa  aa •••■>•• 

19-73 

(Jain*l(l*%  aaa                                 iimm  •••••a  *■••••••• 

$83-33 
»43-  53 
58.17 

*NHMNNH1 

#85.57 
96.13 
S481 

#841 

18.66 

17-59 

Ml  aaaaaaaaa*  a  a 

 *  

9.66 

iJeil  mil  rk— .  .  .  .  .  .  •>.«•<  aaa  aaaaaaaa  a*>a>a>aaa 

F  ^Iklj&nd  Islands  •••••  

7«5 
7- 78 

8.03 
10.36 
6.3a 

#19.48 

■«  »aaa aaaaaaaaa 

 »..!.», 

Oei  QUDy ,  .  ..ti it m •  Mai *•     >t« •  •* * tanai •«  

Holland  ••««»•*• •••aaaa aa*. a  •**MaMat«t*tiaMta«tt«aaaa 

77-75 
47<>5 
97.18 
80.  ti 
58.47 
95-  85 

75  67 
45-51 

19.91 

9»4 

Norway  •«••«•  »•  

Portugal   

a  •  II  

Spain 

»3-9S 
iaj.13 
a  8a.  63 

>•••••  H 

«•••«•«. 

54.6a 

8a.  16 

S3,  ft 

16. 35 

7-33 
9. 4a 

I4.7I 

Avcn^c,,.HIM,.MMi.,.tM.MMaM.,MM..M 

97-  58 

89  58 

39.  oa 

18.64 

8-57 

18.30 
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As  an  ii  dication  of  the  increased  consumption  of  meat  in  this  country, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  number  of  live  cattle  imported  in  1889  was 
larger  than  ever  before,  reaching  555,000  head.  Of  this  total  68  per  cent., 
or  379,012,  came  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  importations  of 
fresh  beef  have  also  been  larger  than  ever  before,  amounting  to  1,386,000 
cwts.,  equivalent  to  nearly  250,000  bullocks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  meat,  grain,  and  meal  and 
flour  imported  in  1879  and  1889: 


Whence  imported. 

Dead  meat. 

Grain. 

Meal  and  flour. 

1879. 

1879. 

1889. 

1879. 

1889. 

A  1  l*"  1  1  .1  1.  i  5  i  .1  ,      .  ■  ■  ,(i MIMMMMM 

Argentine  Republic  

Chile...  ••••••••• 

Cwts. 
94.456 
4,»7» 

75,869 

Cwts. 

777.495 

4M.796 

376,476 

Cwts. 
«.»47.6o5 

335,574 
«9,it8 
8,638,631 

'.466,747 
9,941,997 

3.969.430 
736,883 

7,983.577 
368,094 
889,656 

45.193 
3,000 

Cwts. 

».73».945 
784.957 

4.613,904 
870,004 
634.484 

*»579. ,oa 
880,034 

4. 546, 5' 8 
336,533 
9. 3S7.6ao 
84.781 

>.  <H3. 364 
11,091, 8*7 
46,946,957 

1,646,043 

3,468,609 
40,503.461 

1,528,919 

Cwts. 
37,638 
9,884 
»» 5'  3.093 
457. »74 
68,518 

397.050 

6.4'7 
355.006 

9'5,'33 

Cwts. 
33.363 
743 

1,841,02? 
1,167,622 

pt   •■••••••••>■*•■■■• 

43.7*7 

661,133 

57.630 
1,950 
90,613 
*.*53.8S9 

Oerroioy  .••••••••«#•••••••••••• 

'0,313 
349.759 
89.»55 
»7 
546 

■■■■*■•■■■•••■■••■ 

»5.3»4 
159.056 
949,989 
3 
97 

India  (British)  

Morocco  mi 

9,090 

UHHMt  •••••«»•• 

10 

4.665.989 
18,943,158 
5.009,561 
975.035 
67, '93.399 
49».7»4 

9.870 
936, 105 

3.435 
10,043,720 

33,94' 

1.401 

355 

6,901 
7». 949 

90,316 

All  other  countries  

Total  

6,183,507 
38,73' 

5.575.S9' 
158.843 

6,862,179 

'3,825 

6.899.938 

8,468,653 

125,316,821 

'34, »35,o94 

10,728,252 

14,672,082 

Table  showing  the  estimated  total  produce  and  average  yield  per  acre  of  each  of  the  principal 
crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1887,  /888,  and  1889. 


Estimated  total  produce. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Corn  crop* : 

Wheat......... 

....bushels.. 

76,994,940 

74,493, '33 

75,883,611 

3«-97 

•7-97 

99  8q 

Barley  

69,948,266 

74,545,549 

74.703.755 

31.  19 

33- 03 

3*- 37 

Oats  

i  ».dOw... 

'5o, 789.4»6 

'57.975.675 

164,078,736 

34- »5 

37  95 

39-75 

Be^n  ^ ......... . 

8,473.007 

9.844,474 

9.374.943 

99.47 

28.61 

98  87 

1  CIS  «*•••••••**. 

 do..,., 

5,693,926 

5.869,099 

5,991,107 

•4-43 

94.20 

•6.97 

Green  crops: 

7.»34,»o6 

5.582,33' 

6,435,3*7 

5*6 

4 

4  7' 

Turnips  andswedev  do  

•.,466,877 

28,001,639 

39,007,085 

9.89 

19.  51 

'4-43 

,  .      .  -    .  A.  O  

5,878,328 

6.829,022 

6,740,378 

14.61 

16.78 

18. 91 

Other  crops: 

Hay.  

 do_... 

11,499,716 

«5.*33,585 

16,984,879 

1.97 

»«3 

1  69 

457.5*5 

981,99' 

497. 81 ' 

7.18 

4-8« 

8.6. 
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Table  showing  the  average  gazette  prices  per  imperial  quarter  (S.2j3iJ  United  States  bushels) 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  England  and  Wales  from  187Q  to  i8Sg,  inclusive 


Year. 


W !,.:.,«. 


Hurley. 


1880  

J  881  

I &SS  ...••■*•■••••■•••■« ••*•»••*•••••••••••••••■•••••■*•••••■■••••••*••■•■■•••••••••••«■•••••- ••••••••••••• 

1883  

1  83^..  )■••*•»  ••••««•••  *••***••  (MIMMfllli  •*•••••••*•••••••••••*••••••••*•••••*•• 

1885  

1 836  •  •   .••i«t  •  ••♦••••«  •••••••••••••••••••  ntumtlMMIWWM 

1888  

1889  


•  ■•••■■••■••••■••■•••■•••••••■•••••■•••••■••■■•■■■■■■■•a  •••••»... 


•■«••....*.. ■■•••*••>•  ••>•••■■>■.■•••  ................    ... . ...... 


fio.66 
10.77 
II. 03 
10.97 
10.  11 
8.69 
7.98 
7  - 56 
7.90 
7.76 
7  *5 


$3.27 
8.04 

7.76 
758 
7  74 
7  45 
7-33 
6. 46 
6. 16 
6.  77 
6.28 


FISHERIES. 


The  quantity  of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889 
was  12,678,000  cwts.  (exclusive  of  shellfish),  of  the  value  of  $28,041,405, 
against  11,507,253  cwts.,  of  the  value  of  $27>355>590,  in  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  shellfish  landed  was  $1,928,005,  making  the  total  value  of  all 
fish  landed  $29,969,405,  or  an  increase  of  about  $900,000  in  the  year. 

The  largest  quantities  of  fish  taken  were:  Cod,  850,450  cwts. ;  haddock, 
2,379,552  cwts. ;  mackerel,  777,515  cwts. ;  herrings,  5,591,517  cwts. ;  lob- 
sters and  crabs,  about  10,000,000;  and  oysters,  38,000,000. 

Prime  fish,  such  as  turbot  and  soles,  have  increased  in  value,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  by  about  $4.32  per  cwt.,  and  salmon,  $3.90  per  cwt 
Other  fish  have  remained  stationary  in  price  or  decreased  in  value,  mackerel 
having  decreased  as  much  as  36  cents  per  cwt. 

Table  showing  the  average  price  of  fish  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Description. 


Turbot 
Soles... 
Salmon 

Cod  

Ling  

Haddock  do. 


 per  cwt.. 

..•••••••••.do  

do  

 do  

 do  


I'rice. 


Ji6. 77 
•S->6 

9.31 

»-45 
a.  06 


.per  cwt... 

|».48 

■...*■  do 

1.07 

Aprils  •**•  ■•■•••••■•••••■•*■■••••••••»■•• 

.64 

19.19 

••....do...... 

4.19 

 do  

1.40 

Price. 
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Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 

in  1888  and  i88g. 


Divkkm. 

• 

Fish  (excluding  shellfish). 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1888. 

1889. 

1888 

1889. 

Cwtt. 
6,348,07a 

4.756.93° 
4«»,*45 

Cwtt. 
6,464,564 

5,4«6,3" 
797, 5*© 

#19,740,065 
6,697,885 
917,640 

#«9.3'«.94S 
7.«S3.«S5 
«,596,30o 

I rcL*nd   ,  ■■■*■■■••••••••»••»•••*•••••••••••••••••••• 

rr  _  ^  _  1 

11.537.353 

13,678,096 

»7. 355. 590 

38,041,400 

Division. 

Shellfish. 

Total  value. 

1889. 

1888. 

1889. 

Kngland  ;ind  Wales. .-■■■••••••••■■••••••••••■•••••••■•«•«•••••■■  

11,394,720 

358.645 
38,390 

**.S3».7oS 
3'4,735 
80,565 

#31,064,785 
7.056,530 
955,930 

#20,844,650 
7.467.890 
1,656,865 

».7«.655 

1,938,005 

a9,o77.a45 

•9.969.405 

Table  showing  the  quantity  and  value  offish  taken  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888. 

Description. 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwtt. 
163, 7°« 
6,»o6. 3*3 
4.500 

fe.695.170 
i5,47«,635 
«45.»5o 
».53*.705 

Cwtt. 
31,195 
S.394,8i7 

#313,630 

6.939.  S9S 

1,300,000 

3M.735 

6.464,564 

*>,  844, 650 

5,416,013 

8,667.890 

Description. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwtt. 

6,305 
79«.«S 

#«°9.945 

«.46f>.355 
1,670,000 
80,565 

Cwtt. 
191,301 
13,483,395 

#4.018,745 

33.877,505 
3,015,150 
1,938,005 

Shdl  fish  ...........  HMNIIHHI 

Total.  •«••••••■•*•■••••••■••>>■  •  

797. 5»o 

3.3«6.865 

13,678,096 

33,839.405 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  boats  and  men  and  boys  employed  in  sea  fisheries  in  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Division. 

Boatt. 

Men  and 
boys. 

8  971 
II,9I9 

6,66a 
377 
»34 

4J.47J 

49,844 
14,189 

a.  508 
1,40a 

K_*Ilg£lMllU   >•■■■•••#*••■*•  *••••■•■•••••••••*••*••■  ••*•*■••  •••■*•»<••*•*  IIHMMMHIHHtHfHttl  ••••  HtHHtHltHMMMl 

37.463 
27,81a 

121,416 
iaa,5»6 

Total  for  1 £38 ......*•..  .•*••*•••••■■■  ••...<••■<.•*••••■•.•...•••••*••■••*■■••■■**.■. .•■>>•■*••■•••••*«• 

349 

1,  no 

MINES. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  the  mines  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1889  was  625,229,  of  whom  5,777  were  females,  an  in- 
crease of  32,573  persons  employed  compared  with  1888. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  was  912  and  the  number  of  deaths  1,128, 
against  885  accidents  and  960  deaths  in  the  previous  year.  The  ratio  of 
I>ersons  employed  was  1  in  every  538;  the  ratio  last  year  was  1  in  every  603. 

The  total  quantity  of  mineral  wrought  was  about  192,994,743  tons,  of 
which  176,916,724  tons  were  coal,  8,270,542  tons  ironstone,  and  2,853,463 
tons  iron  ore. 

There  were  6,981,505  tons  more  coal  raised  in  1889  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  the  average  price  per  ton  was  $1.53,  compared  with  $1.26  in 
1888. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron  produced  was  8,322,824  tons,  against  7,998,969 
tons  in  1888,  and  the  average  price  per  ton  advanced  from  $9.25  to  $12.25. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  was  8,912  tons,  against  9,241  tons  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  price  fell  from  $586  per  ton  to  $483. 

Zinc  shows  a  decreased  production  of  610  tons,  but  the  price  increased 
from  $95  per  ton  to  $102. 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  persons  employed,  fatal  accidents, 
minerals  raised,  etc. : 


Persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888  and  i88q. 


Description. 

1888. 

1889 

Persons  employed  underground  (males)                                    •  ■••*••■••«*• 

Persons  employed  above  ground ! 

 ••••••• 

■MMMBMM 

465,006 

108,054 
5.357 

13,916 

4«9.«79 

»«»,5»3 
5,463 

17.760 

c  eh  .iles « ...*...*... ••*■•■••••■■•••••••••••• 

tVrsons  employed  on  branch  railways  : 

•  •*•«  •*•••*■ 

1"  cmales ............... ...                        ..«•■•••••••■■•  •   ■•••■••••■■■•»• 

To  lal  •«•■■•••■                                            ••••••             •*•••■•• ....... ......... 

»■•••  mm 
•  ••••  •*»•*• 

3»3 
59'.656 

3«4 
635,129 
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Number  of  persons  employed,  with  number  of  fatal  accidents  and  deaths,  in  all  mines  in  the 

United  Kingdom  from  1874  to  jSSg,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Person;,  employed. 

Number 
of  separate 
fatal  acci- 
dents. 

Under- 
ground 
(males). 

Above  ground. 

1  otal. 

Males. 

Females. 

1874™  ®3  (average)  •••••••••••••••••• 

436.737 

»».7*7 



8,186 

557.650 

938 

. ••*•*•••••••>•»••■*•••••*•••« 

448,847 

«o9.4°3 

6,246 

564. 496 

9'7 

1 83 5   ..•..••*■••■>■*••••■■••••••■•••••■••■■ 

449>°93 

106,607 

5,976 

561,676 

866 

1  ?86  •••••  HKMIHHIHNHHIHMn 

44«,657 

106,867 

5.568 

561,09a 

869 

453.653 

108,648 

5.7'5 

568.0,6 

881 

1  SSS.  ••••■•••••••••••■>•••  •••■•••■•••>>••••••••••••••••••»•■••••••••••■••• 

465,006 

10^,054 

5.357 

S7«,4»7 

885 

489.«79 

«".5«3 

5.463 

607,15s 

9'» 

Year. 


i874-'83  (average) 
1884. 

1885. 
1886 
1887 

.58* 


•  • ■ ■ ■■••••■•••■*■•>••••••••••••*••••••••••••*••••••••••  ■■••*•■■•■■•  ••••>• 


■•*•••*••••■••••••••>■•••••••••■*•••••••••••*••••••••*••••••>••>•••■••■•••••••>• 

•••••• ••■■•*■■ ••■■•••■•■••■■••■*•••  •■••■■••••■•■■■*■•*•••■■■••■•••■■••■••■■•••• 


Number 

of  deaths 
causrd  by 
the  acci- 
dents. 


1,317 

998 

1,314 

1,018 
1.051 
960 
' ,  •■- 


Persons  employed. 


Per  fatal 

accident. 


S-4 

6lS 
64S 
645 
644 
653 

666 


Per  life 
lost. 


458 

565 
4^3 

55' 
54" 
603 
538 


Death 
rate  from 
accidents 
per i.ooo 
persons 
employed. 


2. 18a 
1.  768 
a.  164 
1.814 

i.«5 
1.66 

1  i  ' 


Quantity  of  mineral  wrought  at  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1888  and  /8S9. 


Minerals. 


Coal.... 
Fire  clay 


•••■••■•■••••♦••a 


■■■••••■••••(■•••■•■••••■•■•••■••■•••••••••••••••••a ■••■•>•■■*• 


••■••« •••••• 


Oil  shale. 

Clays-.... 


Iron  ore. 

Gypsum  

Lead  ore.... 

Tin  ore  

Zinc  ore. 
Other 

Total. 


•■•••■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*«•"•••••••••♦••••*••••••••*•••••• ••••••••••••••• 


.................. 


••••••■•••••••••••••■•••■•■•a**  *•••< 


(a DOH I ) ... .  >««t»«Mtmmm 


,•••••••••••••••»••«...•.•..-■..........................-......... 


1BS8. 


Tons. 

•69.935.»«9 
'.879,373 
8,635.032 
3,076, 504 


....•••...•••■■....*• 
.».«..••••.•■•■•••■., 




............ ..... .. 


1889. 


Toms. 
176,916. 734 
».«9J.346 

8,*7°.54» 
2,014,860 

8a, 443 
9,853,436 

9*. 7*7 
48.43' 
12,464 
93,986 

487,784 


'9'. 994. 743 
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Quantify  and  value  of  coal  and  metals  f  minced  in  the  United  fCinjdom  in  1SS8  and  /SSq. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1889. 

iS&B. 

1889. 

1888. 

— ____  

Metals  produced  from  British  ores  : 

Pig -iron  ..»..••...••  do  

176,^6,7*4 

8,372,874 

905 
35.604 
8,91a 
9.39» 
jo*. »  49 

«69. 935.219 

7.998.9^ 
>,45" 
37. 5  78 
9.'4' 
•  10,003 

3»».4'5 

$280,877,130 

«<".954.5'/> 
*49.740 
».3».7>o 
4,301,710 
960,735 
379,365 
151,850 

39'. 089,770 

#314,856,380 

73.99o,46o 

579. =45 
3,614,030 
5,418,500 

957.275 
387, 105 
180,000 

White  tin  do  

Silver  from  lead  ounces... 

Other  metals-  _ 

Total 

398.883,985 

POST-OFFICE. 

The  estimated  number  of  letters,  postal  cards,  etc.,  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1890,  was  2,51 1,253,000,  an  increase 
of  6.3  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  average  num- 
ber to  each  person  in  the  Kingdom  was  66.2. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  letters,  etc.,  dealt  with  and  the 
average  number  per  head  of  the  population  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1890: 


Division. 

Estimated 
population. 

Letters. 

Book  packet*,  circu- 
lars,and  samples. 

Newspapers. 

Number. 

Per  head 
of  popula- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  head 
of  popula- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  head 
of  popula- 
tion. 

England  and  Wales.. 

^COliHIld.....  

29»M3»783 
4.087,927 
4.7«7,4*9 

1,413,100,000 
140,300,000 
96,800,000 

48.5 
34-3 

20.5 

381,300,000 
43.400,000 

33,000.000 

»3 

10.4 
47 

136,600,000 
16,700,000 
16,000,000 

4-3 
4-1 
•3-4 

Tot&l  ••••••• 

37.919. >39 

1,650,300,000 

43-5 

445.700.000 

11.8 

159.300,000 

4-2 

Division. 

Postal  cards. 

Telegrams. 

Parcels. 

Number. 

Per  head 
oi  popula- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  head 
of  popula- 
tion. 

Number. 

Per  head 
of  popula- 
tion. 

Engkind  and  ^  a.'--  

184,400,000 
33,900,000 
9,800,000 

6-3 
5.6 
a.  1 

S».43«,779 
6.545.654 
3,430,966 

1.8 
1.6 
0.7 

35,369.047 
4.528,364 

a.955,»59 

1. a 
1. 1 
0.6 

317,100,000 

5-7 

62,403,399 

1.6 

43.853,570 

1. 1 

The  number  of  letters  dealt  with  at  the  returned  letter  office  was  6,311,- 
102.    Of  this  number,  1 19,386  were  reissued  to  corrected  addresses,  5,539,55 1 
were  returned  to  senders,  and  214,839  returned  to  foreign  countries.  About 
No.  127  5. 
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28,790  letters  were  posted  without  any  addresses,  and  of  these  1,495  con- 
tained  cash,  bank  notes,  and  checks  of  the  value  of  over  £30,000. 

It  is  expected  that  the  mail  service  between  England  and  Japan  and  China 
will  come  into  operation  in  1891. 

Money  orders. — The  number  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  as  follows: 


Number. 

Description. 

1889. 

1888. 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

1889. 

1888. 

Increase. 

Inland...  *••■•*•••••*••••••••*••• 

t  I'loni.*!  ..,.nn»n«IIIIWW»ltl 

I*  orcign. . . .  ••*••»•*• 

9,037,750 
81,717 
282,108 

9,338,183 
74.o85 
36».«75 

—300,443 

+    7. 632 
+  30,651 

#  116,667,085 
«»53'.7«> 
3.46i,i55 

#114.788,345 
«,34*.°35 
3.'«7.'95 

#,,878,840 

189,685 

345.960 

Total.  ••••••••••• 

9.391.575 

9.563.7«5 

—173,15° 

191,661,960 

"9.347.47S 

3.3H.48S 

The  amount  sent  to  the  United  States  by  money  order  was  $900,130,  and 
received  from  the  United  States,  $5,301,300,  out  of  a  gross  total  received 
from  all  foreign  countries  of  $7,541,205. 

The  number  of  postal  orders  issued  was  44,712,548,  of  the  value  of  $88,- 
689,010,  an  increase,  respectively,  of  4,430,227  and  $8,628,615  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Savings  banks. — The  following  table  shows  the  business  done  by  the  post- 
office  savings  banks  for  the  last  five  years: 


Year. 

Number  of 
post-office 
savings 
banks. 

Deposits. 

Interest 
credited  to 
depositors. 

Withdrawal.. 

• 

Number. 

Amount. 

Average 
amount  of 
each  deposit. 

Number. 

1886*.  

1 888.......  

1889  

8,106 

8,351 
8.730 
9,033 

9.353 

6,474,484 

6,563,395 
6,9»6,3a7 
7.540.635 

8,101,130 

#75.«73.470 
78,484,360 
82,679,660 
95,261,130 
99.071,540 

|n. 60 
11.95 
11.95 
12.63 

13.  33 

#5,460,560 
5.847.950 
6, 3*0,370 
6.664,190 
7.3«5,930 

3,980,062 
3,390,655 
3,496,394 
3,633.808 
3,757.848 

#66,013,710 
68,449.715 
73.401,395 
79.013.675 
84.071,340 

Year. 

Average 
amount  of 
each  with- 
drawal. 

Charges  of 
manage- 
ment. 

Number  of 
accounts 
opened. 

Number  of 

accounts 
dosed. 

Number  of 
accounts  re- 
maining 
open  at 
close  of  year. 

Amount  (in- 
clusive of 
interest) 
standing  to 
credit  of  all 
open  ac- 
counts at 
close  of  year. 

Average 
amount 
standing  to 
credit  of 
each  open 
account  at 
close  of  year. 

lS85•••••••"•••  

1888.  .•■•........>... 

1009..  .••••»•.......• 

#38.95 
38.63 

»9  - 39 
30.00 

30.47 

#1,387,010 

1,453.775 
1.443,090 

1,634,950 
1,684,770 

750,862 
758,370 

794,593 
887,460 
934,010 

548.887 

563,499 
574.353 
618,394 
637,128 

3.535,650 
3, 73', 4^1 
3.95«.76i 
4,330,927 

4»5°7.8o9 

#338,489,190 

354.376,690 
269,870,335 
393,781,970 

'414. U08  10O 

$67.45 

68.16 

68.29 
69- 35 
69.87 
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The  total  number  of  accounts  open  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 


Division. 

• 

rroporlion 
to 

population. 

Average 
balance  due 
to  r.ich  dc- 

4,162,529 

159,9*0 
185.360 

1  to  7 
1  to  35 
1  to  35 

$69- 85 
4306 

93  r> 

4.5°7.8o9 

1  to  8 

69.87 

Telegraphs. — The  number  of  telegrams  sent  during  the  year  was  62,403,- 
399,  against  57,765,347  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  cost  of  the  telegraph  service  in  each 
of  the  last  5  years: 

• 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Annual  in- 
terest on 
capital. 

Deficit. 

Telegraph 
vote. 

Votes  of 
Other  de- 
partments. 

Total. 

1  &$5~~  86.  •  «•••  ••«••♦•••••»••«••••«••■ 

1 888"-  89 »i«i«»ti<**Mt 

1 88o/-'9<>..#..«.. ••••••  

1^,936,330 
9.435.800 

9.964.74s 
10,649,835 
11,819,180 

I8.665.530 
9,698,830 

9.64«.7a5 
9,846,620 
,0.9°7. 360 

#496.485 
464.340 
353.44° 
360,185 
4°4, «90 

$9.i62,»o5 
10, 163, 160 

9.995,  i''5 
10,306,805 

",3».550 

%\, 633, 085 
1,632,085 
>. 633, 085 

'.768,935 
1,496,080 

$t,  857. 770 

',359,445 
1,662,505 

».3*5.9'5 
988,450 

Postal  revenues  and  expendiiurts. 

Receipts: 

Postage  on  letters,  parcels,  etc   145.734. 205 

t       Commission  on  money  orders   648,140 

Commission  on  postal  orders   977. 025 

Value  of  unclaimed  money  orders   14,500 

Savings  bank   1 , 865 , 020 

Revenue  from  telegraphs   11,819,180 

61,058,070 


Postal  service  (including  money-order  and  postal  order  bus- 
iness)  $28,004,440 

Packet  service   3,326,875 

Savings  bank   1 , 684 , 770 

Telegraph  service   1 1 , 31 1 , 550 

  44.327,635 

Net  revenue-   16,730,435 

The  net  revenue  shows  an  increase  of  $732,215  over  the  previous  year. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  working  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  was  very 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  more  work  was  done  and  more  money  earned  than 
in  any  previous  year. 
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The  increase  in  capital  stock  added  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  since 
1880,  being  only  $59,496,015,  or  1.4  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  ordi- 
nary capital  was  $1,631,147,790,  on  which  the  rate  of  dividend  was  4.66  per 
cent.;  guarantied  and  preferred  capital,  $1,637,233,135;  rate  of  dividend, 
4.12  per  cent. ;  loans  and  debenture  stock,  $1,114,594,905 ;  dividend,  4. 1 1 
per  cent.;  or  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  4.32  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital. 

The  total  receipts  from  traffic  were  $385,125,085,  an  increase  of  $20,651,- 
760,  or  5.7  per  cent.,  compared  with  1888,  made  up  as  follows:  Passenger 
traffic,  $163,153,620,  an  increase  of  5.3  per  cent.;  goods  traffic,  $^05,431,- 
660,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent. ;  and  miscellaneous  receipts  (which  include 
rents,  tolls,  revenue  from  steamboats,  and  other  items),  $16,539,800,  or  4.9 
per  cent. 

The  total  working  expenditure  was  $200,470,580,  an  increase  of  $1 1,660,- 
045,  or  6. 2  per  cent. ,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  increase  was 
principally  due  to  increased  cost  of  wages  and  materials,  and  was  equal  to 
about  1  cent  per  train  mile. 

The  following  table  gives  the  train-mileage  expenditure  under  the  various 
headings  of  outlay  for  1888  and  1889,  with  increase  or  decrease  in  1889  as 
compared  with  1888: 


Description. 


Maintenance  of  way. 
Rolling  stock  


■  •.«•*«••.■.*..«.   •  •••«.«.•.• 


Locomotive  power.. 

rraffiV  expenses  

General  charges    


•••■••••••■■1 


•  •••••••••••••••■•a* • •■••••••*••••••••••.. 


Rates  and 
Government  duty 
Compensations: 

Personal  injuries  

Damage  to  goods  

I/Cgal  and  parliamentary'  cxpciivcs. 


.....  ••«■•■  *  


Total.. 


1SS9. 


Ctnts. 
10.  38 

5.96 
16.  6a 
19.4a 
3.78 
3-5* 
o.  54 

0.40 

0.30 

o.4-« 
o.  78 


61.08 


1888. 


Ctntt. 
10.  20 
6.04 

»5-75 
19.36 

a.  84 
3-  56 
o.  54 

o.  16 
o.  38 
0.40 
0.80 


59-94 


Increase. 

Cents. 
o.  18 

0.S4 

O.O6 


o.»4 
0.0a 
0.0a 


•««4 


Decrease 


Cents. 


0.05 


Ml 



O.06 
O.O4 


— 


•Net  increase. 

The  total  quantity  of  minerals  conveyed  was  211,800,000  tons,  and  gen- 
eral merchandise,  85,700,000  tons,  an  increase,  respectively,  of  5.1  and  7  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  receipts  from  carriage  of  min- 
erals was  $85, 255,000;  general  merchandise  traffic,  $113,470,000;  livestock. 
$6,700,000;  an  increase  on  minerals  and  general  merchandise  of  5.5  and 
6.8  per  cent,  respectively,  but  a  decrease  on  live  stock  of  1.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  was  775,183,000,  against  742,499,000 
in  1888,  an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent. 
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The  mileage  traveled  by  trains  in  1888  and  1889  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Passenger 

Goods  train*. 

Total,  includ- 
ing mixed 

1 889  

1888 

HMHWW  .••..•■.••••.••..••••••**• 

ItlMIIIW 

Milts. 
161,  100,000 
155,500,000 

MiUt.  ' 
139.000,000 
133,800,000 

mm. 
303,100.000 

9^ 1 t i 00 0 000 

*5»  600,000 

t*>,  200,000 

t11.900.ooo 

•  3.  6  percent.  f  4. 7  per  cent.  $4.1  per  cent. 


Summary  of  mileage,  capital,  traffic,  receipts,  and  net  earnings  of  railways  in  the  United 

Kingdom  in  /888  and  /88q. 


Amount. 

in  1889. 
Percentage. 

Mileage-  hum  

DonMl  or  more  mileage  

Receipts : 

M  isccl  la  ncous ............. 

Net  earnings  ...... 

PercenUge  of  net  earnings  on  capital.. 

Miles. 
19,81a 
10,773 

Miles. 

'9,943 
10,853 

Miles. 

«3» 
81 

0.7 

0.8 

*4.  3*3.479,815 
318,935 
1,611,693,330 

*4,38»,975.830 

"9,775 
1,631,147,790 

#59.496,015 
i.55o 
«9, 455, 560 

'■4 

07 
1.3 

*54»9ao»4SO 
>93. 778,000 
15. 773.975 

»°3.» 53.6TO 
305,431.660 
16,539,800 

8,a33.  »7° 
11,653,760 
765,835 

53 
6 

4-9 

364.473«3»S 
188,810,535 

385,135,085 
300,470,580 

30,651,760 
11,660,045 

57 

6.3 

175,663.790 

184,654,505 

8,99*.7«5 

5  « 

Per  cent. 

4.06 

Per  ceni. 

4.31 

Per  cent. 

0.15 

3-7 

Railway  receipts  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1883-89,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Total  traffic 

Total  railway  working  ex- 
penses. 

Net  recti]  i    from  railway 
working. 

Amount. 

Proportion  to 
total  traffic 

Amount. 

Proportion  to 
total  loan  and 
share  capital. 

1887....  ..................... 

#333.»«4.835 
333,076,885 

339.57*,930 
348.699,350 
368, 585, 385 

*« 77. «37.665 
»75»55».36o 
i78,3»8,355 
181,836,440 
193,876,780 

Per  cent. 
53-  * 
5*.  7 
S»-5 
5«-i 
5»-3 

1156,087,170 

«57.5»4.5'5 

«6i,»44.575 
166,863,910 

•75, 708, 505 

Per  cent. 

383 
3.80 

3-8. 
3.86 
4.01 
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Receipts  from  passenger  and  goods  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  1885  to  rSSq,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Passenger  traffic. 

Goods  traffic. 

Percent- 
age. 

age. 

1  £8  S  *  *  * •*•••*•••**•**••• •••*••••••••••■* 

1 886.*  ••••*••••••»•«•»■••*•••••  •••»••»•• 

£148,865,110 
151,124,690 
«S9,866,43S 

'63. 1 53. °9o 

-fx,  387, 140 
+  a,359»58o 
+  1,64!. 245 

+  9,054.015 
+  8,233,170 

-0.86 

+'•59 
+1.09 

+  '•34 
+5-3« 

#'84,359,735 
181,852,195 
186,70*. 495 

*93.778.4O0 

*>5.43».665 

—53.993.935 
—  '.507.53° 
+  4.854.300 

+  7.°7*.405 
+11,653,765 

—2.  it 
—1.36 
-»3.67 

+3-79 
+6.01 

Year. 

Gross  receipts. 

Amount. 

Increase  or  d« 
Amount. 

Percent- 
age. 

tm.  934.835 
333,076,895 

339.57^.930 
348,699,350 

363. 585.985 

->5. 'to,  37s 
-  I47.950 
+  6, 49*.  04  5 
+  9,126,420 
+  19.885,935 

-.56 
—0  04 

+  '•95 
+8.69 

+5  - 7o 

I   ,  MIHIIIIIIIIM»M«««»««tHK«t  t****« 

I  8S9                                                              ••••••«••••••••  «••■*•••••■■■•••■■•■■■•••■■.■•■•«  •••«»•  »•••••  •  •••«•  ••■•«. 

Number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  on  railways  in  the  the  UnUed  Kingdom  in  the  6 

months  ended  June  30,  i8qo. 


Killed. 

Injured. 

Total  for  corre- 
sponding period 
in  1889. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Passengers : 

From  accidents  to  trains,  rolling 
stock,  etc  •....•»  

By  accidents  from  other  causes.. 
Servants: 

6 

I9X 

81 

593 
337 

75 

402 

44 

378 

39 

12 

4' 

mwimiM 

From  accident*  to  trains,  rolling 

8 

58 
».397 

16 

59 
1,229 

16 

8 

I 

By  accidents  from  other  causes.. 
Persons  passing  over  railways  at 

level  crossings  ••«... 

Trespassers  (including  suicides)  

S09 

37 
150 

93 

199 

3« 
166 

10 

9« 

6 

40 

47 

3' 

9 

16 

»7 

6 

9 

TOtl!—  IIIIIMIHII  HMMMKWMmiM 

477 

'-996 

5*6 

1,24a 

• 

»57 

9' 

403 

•Net  decrease— k'llcd, 49;  injured,  346. 


The  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  on  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1890,  was  477  killed  and 
1,996  injured,  against  526  killed  and  2,242  injured  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1889.    In  addition  to  these  numbers,  22  persons  were  killed  and 
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3,112  injured  while  engaged  in  business  on  the  premises  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies,  but  in  which  the  movement  of  vehicles  used  exclusively 
upon  railways  was  not  concerned. 

Occupations  tf  employis  of  railway  companies  killed  or  injured  in  6  months  ended  June  jo, 

i8go. 


Killed. 

Injured. 

Number. 

Number. 

31 

5 

»3 

a 

3= 

4 

»3 

13 

130 

9 

156 

3 

55 

18 

Ci 

49 

47 

•1 

3»5 

18 

179 

1 

ia 

61 

.98 

317 

».3*5 

Occupation. 


Hrakcsmcn  and  goods  guards........   »...........•.....••••..*•.*........  

Capstan 

(JHocWep* ( chain  boys,  And  slippers. ...•••..■••••..••••••■••*••••••••••••••«••••••••••••••••••»••■••••••  •••••• 

Engine-cleaners...  >  ••••  .•...«•••..«•..••••••••••••••••••••••••♦•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

1*.  1  i^i  iic-drivcrs .  .•■  .•••••••*•••»••»*#••••••••••••••••••••••   ••••••••••••••«••••••••••••••••••  • 

F*  ire  men  .....*••••••••***••••••»••••••*•••  >•••••  *..•....*•*..•.••■....•*.••••••*•• 

Ouariis,  passenger.*......  «•■•••■*••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•#••••••*••«••••••■••••••■••■• 

Laborers, .  .....,.,,.................*...•  •*•••••••••••••  •*•••«•••••••••••••••■••••■••■  ••*••••••••••••••*••• 

Perrnanent 


1  •••••*•••«•••• ••••••■•••••••*••••••••••••■>■•••■  ■■■••••••••••*••••» 

Shunters  


IIMNNHM  ••.••••••••••■•••< 


Others 


M»WHI*IM  •••• 


•  .•••••••■■••••••••*•*•••  ..•*.••..••.•*•••• 


Total 


......*..*  a* --•••••••••••<••. 


TRAMWAYS. 

The  number  of  miles  of  tramways  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1S89 
was  945,  an  increase  of  45  miles  in  the  year.  The  gross  receipts  were 
£14,901,120,  and  working  expenditures,  $1 1,333,405,  leaving  net  receipts 
$3,567,715,  an  increase,  when  compared  with  1SS8,  respectively,  of  $919,- 
625,  $456,235.  and  $4<>3»390- 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  length,  etc. ,  of  tramways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1889: 


Division. 

Length  or 
line  open. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

Number  of 
passengers 
conveyed. 

Gross  re- 
ceipts. 

Working 
expense*. 

Net  receipts. 

England  and  Wales  

Mitet. 
753 
81 
no 

$55.S»6,66o 
6,264,390 
S,993.7<55 

379.580.965 
70,583,156 
37.43*. «47 

111,875,160 
I.984.S5S 
1,041.105 

$9, »59. =3° 
1, 389, 7.*> 
735,445 

*2.7«5.930 
506,135 
355.6*0 

Ireland  ■              ■»•■*•.•••. . 

Total,  mmm  •••••••••• 

949 

67,784,815 

477.S96.a68 

14,901,130 

".333,405 

3.567.7>  5 

POPULATION. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  middle  of  1SS9 
was  37,823,249,  an  increase,  compared  with  1888,  of  382,755.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  was  as  follows:  England  and 
Wales,  29,015,613,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  386,809;  Scotland,  4,077,070, 
an  increase  of  42,914;  and  Ireland,  4>73o>566»  a  decrease  of  46,968. 

The  marriage  rate  in  1889  for  the  Kingdom  was  13.8  per  100,  a  higher 
rate  than  any  since  1884.    In  England  and  Wales  the  rate  was  14.7;  Scot- 
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land,  12.9;  Ireland,  9.1,  as  compared  with  14.2,  12.5,  and  8.4,  respectively, 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales  numbered  885,914;  Scot- 
land, 122,770;  and  Ireland,  107,841;  or  at  the  rate  of  30.5,  30.1,  aod  22.8, 
respectively,  per  1,000.  This  is  the  lowest  birth  rate  recorded  in  the  last  50 
years. 

The  number  of  deaths  registered  was:  England  and  Wales,  518,313; 
Scotland,  73,203;  and  Ireland,  82,908;  or  at  the  rate  of  17.9,  18,  and  17.5, 
respectively,  per  1,000  of  population.  There  were  113  deaths  in  the  urban 
population  to  100  in  the  rural  population.  The  deaths  from  zymotic  dis- 
eases numbered  69,776  in  England  and  Wales,  or  in  the  proportion  of  2,405 
to  1,000,000.  This  rate,  though  considerably  above  the  rate  for  1888,  was, 
with  that  exception,  the  lowest  yet  recorded.  There  were  only  23  deaths 
from  smallpox,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  smallest  number  previously  recorded. 
Chicken  pox  caused  83  deaths;  measles,  14,732,  a  considerable  increase; 
scarlet  fever,  6,698,  the  smallest  proportion  (231  to  1,000,000)  yet  recorded ; 
typhus,  137;  fever,  413;  diphtheria,  5,368,  or  185  to  1,000,000,  the  same 
rate  as  in  1888,  but,  with  this  exception,  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1865 ; 
whooping  cough,  12,225,  or  421  Per  1,000,000,  as  compared  with  461,  the 
average  rate  for  the  previous  10  years;  enteric  fever,  5,01 1 ;  and  diarrhea  and 
dysentery,  18,434.    Hydrophobia  caused  30  deaths. 

In  constitutional  diseases,  the  mortality  from  phthisis  was  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  1888,  and,  with  this  exception,  at  its  minimum.  The  deaths  ascribed 
to  cancer  numbered  18,654,  or  643  to  1,000,000,  showing  a  further  increase 
upon  the  ever-growing  rates  previously  recorded.  In  1865  the  rate  was  only 
372  per  1,000,000,  and,  without  any  exception,  has  increased  year  by  year 
to  its  present  large  proportions. 

The  deaths  from  violence  were  17,497,  or  in  the  proportion  of  603  to 
1,000,000,  and  included  2,170  persons  who  committed  suicide.  Twelve 
men  were  executed  during  the  year,  while  172  persons  were  found  to  have 
been  murdered,  including  74  infants.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  vio- 
lence shows  a  continuous  decline.  The  mean  of  the  10  years  i87i-'8o  was 
736  per  1,000,000. 

The  names  in  the  indexes  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  at  Somerset 
House  numbered,  at  the  end  of  1889,  79,386,263.  The  number  of  searches 
was  41,002;  certificates  issued,  30,491;  and  amount  of  fees  received  for 
searches,  $29,420. 


Table  showing  the  strength  of  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service  in  1889. 


Class. 

Employed. 

Deaths* 

Birth*. 

Army  »•■»•«  ••••«...•.....••••••*•••••••••••••••  •••■••••«••  •••••••...•••••*..•.•.■•■ 

Navy..  

910,798 

t50.79<> 
730,263 

1,961 
971 

3,018 
484 

MUM  

Merchant  service.  .......... 

Passengers  •••«••».••••.••««•••«  «■••«•»••••••••••••••♦•••  ••«•••••••••••••»•  

128 

•The  death  rate  per  1,000  In  the  army  was  9.3.  navy,  5.3,  and  merchant  service,  13.1. 
f  Average  force  afloat. 
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Table  shmoing  the  population,  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Division. 

Estimated 

population. 

Persons 
married. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

tion  ol — 

Persons 

married. 

Births. 

Death*. 

England  and  Wales  

Scotland  

Ireland.   

Total  iminimii 

.889. 

Scotland.  

Ireland....  

38,608,804 
4,o34, »  56 
4,777,534 

* 

409,643 

50,610 

40, ISO 

879,868 
"3.  "69 
109, 557 

510,971 
7».»  74 
8S.892 

14.2 
ia.5 
8-4 

30.6 
30.6 
22.9 

17.8 

17.6 
18 

37.44<>,494 

498P37» 

1,112,694 

668,037 

13- 3 

39.6 

,7.8 

39,015,613 
4.077,070 
4.730,566 

4'7.730 
33,636 
43.04a 

855,9*4 
122,770 
107,841 

518,313 
73.ao3 
82,908 

»4-7 
12.9 

9-» 

30.5 
30.1 
22.8 

179 
18 

»7-5 

37.8a3.a49 

5«3.4o8 

I,  "6, 555 

674.464 

13.8 

»9-5 

178 

Table  shmoing  the  population,  etc.,  of  islands  in  the  British  seas  in  /SSg. 


Islands. 

• 

Population. 

Births. 

53.S58 
5», 445 
35,a57 

i,578 
»,4>5 
798 

1,010 
1,039 

635 

Guernsey  and  adjacent  islands  «m»wi  mm  ■■  mn».»  

Toul  „  ..  

141,260 

3.791 

2,687 

Table  shelving  the  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  in  /SSg. 


Total 
deaths  in 
1889. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 

1885. 

Dietetic  diseases  

Constitutional  di&c^iscs- . ....  

lJcvclopmcnt.il  diseases  

Local  discuses  M  

Ill-defined  and  not  specified  causes  

69,776 

707 
1,898 
91,667 

44,oy9 
267,243 

•7.497 
a5.466 

2,405 
•5 
66 

3,158 
1,520 
9,31a 

603 
876 

a,Q97 
»5 
6a 
3,tu 
'.543 
9.479 
611 
87. 

2,660 
»9 
63 

3.«66 

»,555 
9,720 

643 

9<5 

a.  648 
35 
59 
3.33o 
1.618 

9.915 

6ai 

1.047 

a.  507 

30 

59 
3,276 

1.598 
9.9o3 
625 
1,007 

S«8,353 

17.865 

'7.799 

18,790 

19,378 

19,010 

Cause  of  death. 

Rate  |*cr  1,000,000 — Continued. 

1884. 

1883. 

2,639 

39 
66 

3.407 
1,632 
9,890 

675 
I.188 

1882. 

itSs. 

Mean, 
i87i-'8o. 

Zymotic  diseases  M  

Parasitic  diseases. _  ...  

3,^4 
38 
58 
3.404 
1.574 
9.543 
6S« 
1,149 

3.o88 

37 
68 

3.395 
1,558 

9.591 
669 

x,«54 

2 ,  (  (-  J 

39 
66 
3.3*8 
1,582 
9.348 

697 
1,160 

3.7»4 

17 
63 
3.594 
«.674 
9.9»o 
736 
1,610 

Dietetic  diseases  •.••••..•••••••••«•*•••••.•......•• 

\~oiiMiuiuonai  aiscases  

Ill-defined  &nd  not  specified  causes,...,,  ..*••••••«••• 

Toul  ,.,„  

•9.5«» 

»9.536 

19,560 

18,880 

21,378 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  persons  married,  births,  and  deaths  per  ifioo  of  population 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European  countries. 


1HOI  tO 

1689. 

Countries. 

x88o* 

1886. 

1E87. 

1888. 

Persons  married : 

United  Kingdom  

«5» 

13.x 

U-3 

»3-3 

»3.8 

England  and  Wales... 

16.4 

14.x 

14.9 

X4.3 

M-7 

Scotland  

••••••• ••■•••.•«•••■•••■•••••••■••■•■••• 

14.3 

X3.4 

13-5 

"•5 

19.9 

I  re  l.ind.  ...  •••»»....  

9.8 

8.4 

8.7 

8.4 

9.x 

'53 

X4.3 

«4 

14.3 

14-a 

M-5 

'3 

»a-5 

13.3 

12.4 

Sweden....... ....  ■ 

•           •■••••••*«•*••••••••••••••■••••■•*•••••■•■ •••*•* 

»3-4 

13.8 

xi.  5 

XI. 8 

Austria.  •••••••  ......«..•• 

•  ••»•«•••••••  ••«•••••••■••  •••••••«  

17. 1 

«5° 

15.6 

15.8 

'5 

Hungary  ..•••»••••«•••».• 

a ■•*■•••••■••■•■•••>•••■■••••••••••• ••■•*-• 

19.3 

19. 1 

17.9 

18.  s 

Switzerland  

1 1 1 1 1 111111  %  IMI  |llf  1 1  If  1TTTT  —  ■"ffTTTTt— T"" 

15.1 

13.8 

X4.3 

14. 1 

141 

German  hrni>:re  

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••♦•••*•«••••••••♦* 

»7-4 

«5  8 

■5.6 

»5  7 

x6.x 

Prussia  

«•••••■•■•»■•••*••< ■•••••••••••••••■•••••••>•••••••*•• 

17.3 

16.3 

16 

16.  X 

16.4 

The  Netherlands  

■•■•••■••••••••••••••••••■••a  

16.3 

13.9 

M 

13.8 

»3-9 

}><r]i*ium  

M-6 

13. 4- 

X4.3 

X4.3 

■4  5 

France  ••••>••••••.•• 

•••••••••••«■■•••• •*••••• ■••■••■••••••»••••••••• •••••• 

15.8 

14.8 

'4-5 

'4-4 

14.  3 

HNjflMMIHHMIIIMIIlN 

15.2 

•5  6 

»5-7 

15.6 

'5 

Births: 

United  Kingdom  

338 

3x.a 

3<»- 3 

29.6 

■9-5 

35-3 

3*- 4 

3>-4 

30.6 

3<>- 5 

34-9 

33.4 

31.3 

30.6 

30.1 

Ireland..  

36.  t 

33.3 

33.9 

32.9 

33.8 

3«-4 

33.6 

32.9 

3»-7 

3*3 

30.8 

30.9 

30.8 

308 

99.7 

Sweden  ..••••••**••••■••  •• 

30.9 

39.8 

39.7 

38.8 

38.9 

38 

38.3 

37  9 

37-9 

43-7 

45  a 

43-9 

43- 4 

30.6 

27.8 

37.9 

27- 7 

27.6 

39- 6 

37- » 

37 

36.7 

36-  5 

38.6 

37-7 

377 

37  5 

37- » 

35.8 

14. 6 

33. 7 

33.  7 

31. 9 

31.8 

39. 6 

39.4 

39. 1 

99.5 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••(••■a 

35.0 

21  y 

23-  5 

23. 1 

91 

•  •■•••••■••••••••••■a  >•<•• •■•■■•••*•»* •••••■•■> 

37- ' 

3«- 4 

383 

36.6 

37-3 

Deaths : 

United  Kingdom  

31.3 

«9 

18.7 

17.8 

,7.8 

England  and  Wales... 

 «»«»"""**'»«*"»M«mu>tMMimilllWMIIH 

31.9 

'9-3 

18.8 

.7.8 

17.9 

31 . 0 

1S.6 

18.7 

17.  6 

18 

»7-5 

'7-9 

.8.3 

18 

'7-5 

>8.a 

18.3 

19.7 

x3.6 

19.7 
1C.9 

16. 1 

16 

16.9 

>7-4 

19.3 

16.6 

16.1 

16 

Austria  

•••  •  (MIMIH  Mill 

3»-« 

39.4 

33.8 

39.3 

27  3 

36.x 

3«-4 

33-3 

3«-7 

33. 0 

3n.  7 

30.  3 

19.9 

90.3 

2T».  9 

36.3 

34.  3 

23- 8 

93.8 

36.  8 

36.  1 

33.9 

23.9 

93.9 

 i.:::..::..zz::::::::::z:z: 

'4-7 

31.8 

19.7 

30.4 

90.  X 

33.8 

21.  I 

»9  3 

30.  i 

19.  X 

33.6 

23.5 

33 

it.  8 

20. 5 

30 

38.3 

37.5 

36.8 

94 .9 

•Average. 
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Table  shewing  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Division. 

Year  ended. 

Number  of 

schools 

1 1  •  it  V ... .   i~\  . 

i.  uinocr  01 

chililrvn 
who  can  be 
accommo- 
dated. 

Average 
number  of 
children  in 
attendance. 

Number  of 
children 
present  at 
inspection. 

England  and  Wales  .  

Aug.  31,  18S9 
Sept.  30, 1889 

19,310 
3."6 
8,351 

5,440.44« 

706,085 

'.057.399 

3,682,625 
503,100 
507,865 

4.3°7.979 
572,  5f>l 
553.681 

7, '99.9*5 

4.693.59° 

5.434,**i 

The  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  for  primary  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland  was  $21,296,040;  for  Ireland,  $4,513,495;  total,  $25,811,535. 

Table  shewing  the  number  of  paupers  {exclusive  of  vagrants)  in  the  United  A'ingdom. 


Able-bodied  adults. 

All  other  paupers. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

England  and  Wales  (January  1, 1890)  

Ireland  (close  of  first  week  in  January,  >*9°) 

»5,9«7 
6.817 

71,828 

97.745 

169,131 
38.744 

520,669 

689,800 

Division. 

Total. 

Ii.door. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

England  and  Wales  (January  1,  1890)  

Ireland  (close  of  first  week  in  January,  1890)  

195.048 
45,56i 

59*. 497 
62,213 

737.545 
94.836 

"07.774 
990.«55 

The  total  amount  spent  in  actual  relief  of  poor  was:  England  and  Wales, 
$41,832,385;  Scotland,  $4,414,180;  Ireland,  $5,106,800. 

Table  shearing  the  number  of  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial,  convicted,  ami  acquit- 
ted in  the  United  A'ingdom  in  /8Sg. 


Co 

nmiltcd  for  ti 

«. 

Division. 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Males. 

females. 

Total. 

England  and  Wales  

10,192 

»,9°7 

12,099 

9.348 

9.709 

1,822 

412 

*.»34 

».7*3 

484 

1  rcland  . 

i,8ot 

380 

a, 181 

1,225 

Hg 

Total  

»3,8>5 

a.699 

«6.5"4 

19,296 

4.07* 

«5.500 

2,790 

18,290 

•3.634 

4.53« 

EMIGRATION. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1889  was  342,641,  British  and  Irish 
emigrants  numbering  253,795  and  foreigners  88,846,  a  decrease,  when  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  of  26, 133  and  29,720,  respectively.  Immigrants 
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numbered  147,398,  British  and  Irish  numbering  103,070  and  foreigners 
44,328,  an  increase  of  8,937  and  9,582,  respectively.  Thus  the  net  emigra- 
tion showed  a  decrease,  when  compared  with  1888,  of  35,070  emigrants  of 
British  and  Irish  origin  and  of  39,302  of  foreign  origin,  or,  together,  a 
total  of  74,372. 

Of  the  net  emigration,  97,379  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  went  to 
the  United  States,  against  131,955  in  1888. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  emigration  and  immigration,  occu- 
pation of  emigrants,  etc.,  in  1889: 


Number  of  persons  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  for  places  out  of  Europe. 


Nationality. 

To  United 
Slates. 

To  British 
ANorth 

To  A  us- 
tralasia. 

To  Cape 
of  Good 
Hope  and 
Natal. 

To  all 
other 
places. 

Total. 

Total  for 
1888. 

English  .•••••.•••*••••«.•■.••..•••••..•• 

93.3<>7 
«7.567 
57.897 

33,417 

3.649 
a,  203 

•3. '°3 
■»374 

9,817 

".775 

979 
130 

11,916 

785 
1,876 

163,518 
•5,354 
64,9*3 

170,899 
35,873 
73»»33 

1  otal  ••■■■•••••.«■.••...«.....•• 

163,771 
69.79» 

98,369 
9.787 

38,394 
540 

13,884 
«,7S8 
•9 

14.577 
x.589 
3.519 

•53.795 
83.466 
5.38o 

«79.9*8 
113,930 
5.336 

Grand  total  

a4°,395 

18.056 

98,834 
34 

15,671 

19,63; 

34*. 64* 

398,494 

Number  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  places  out  of  Europe. 

Nationality. 

From 
United 
States 

From 
British 
^North 

From  Aus- 
tralasia. 

FromCape 
of  Good 
Hope  and 
NVtal. 

From  all 
other 
places. 

Total. 

Total  for 
1888. 

British  and  Irish  ...»••• 

Not  distinguished  

7»,39« 
40,301 

8.64a 
385 

MNM  M IMM44 

10,438 
199 

IMIWIIIIIHI 

4,869 
836 

••••••••••••••a 

7.729 
1,401 
1,206 

103.070 

43,139 

1,306 

94,»33 
33.895 
851 

1  Ot2.1.  ittiwiiHtmwii 

111,693 

9.°*7 

10,637 

5.705 

10,336 

«47.398 

198,879 

Net  emigration. 


Country. 

Emigration  and  immigration  of  per- 
son* of  British  and  Irish  origiu. 

Einig  runts . 

Immigrants. 

emigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Iromigranu. 

Excess  of 

United  States  

Australasia  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal 

1  ( >t  -i !  .» -*.... 

»40,395 

38,056 

•8.834 
'5.671 
19,685 

111,693 

9.097 
10,637 

5.705 
•0, 336 

138,709 
99,029 
18,197 
9.y66 
9.349 

168,771 
38,269 
38,394 
i3,8S4 
•4,577 

7«.39» 
8.643 

10,438 
4,869 

7.7»9 

97.379 
19,697 
,7,856 

9.0,5 
•6,848 

34».64« 

«47. 398 

»95.»43 

•53.795 

103,070 

«SO,7»5 
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Occupations  of  adult  passengers  Uaxing  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  United  States. 


British 

*«I1U  Irlail. 

Foreign- 
ers. 

Total. 

is, i2t 

".379 

68 

3«6 

"7 

4 

»3» 

14a 

61 

203 

«.34> 

303 

1.545 

'55 

49 

304 

1,156 

140 

1,296 

1,756 

79 

«.83S 

57 

M 

7« 

354 

33 

39* 

79 

1 

80 

444 

165 

609 

3.3*7 

1,408 

4.675 

4.970 

«,459 

6,439 

»8,344 

31,096 

49.44" 

6,735 

6,4?; 

«3."4 

63 

79 

141 

1,500 

758 

a,358 

659 

403 

1,061 

164 

7 

*7« 

34 

I 

35 

371 

60 

33' 

860 

V7 

*.4»7 

119 

130 

»49 

438 

20 

458 

381 

250 

631 

1 ,02a 

69 

1,091 

»6.953 

4.335 

31,388 

18,195 

4.638 

33,833 

9M 

58 

973 

506 

3 

509 

3«4 

81 

395 

4°.S»4 

»7.3*> 

57.854 

M4.3«3 

60,395 

304,608 

Occupation. 


Males  : 

Agricultural  laborers, etc 

Rakers.  .«•••••••«»•••»•••••••  •••••••         ••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••••»•«•••••••••••  •■>■•■•• 

Blacksmith*  and  farriers.  .....~.«  mm  

Boot  and  shoe  makers.  ..... 

Bricklayers,  masons,  etc   •••••  ...........  •••••••  

Butchers,  etc.-  

Carpenters  and  joiners  

Clerks  and  agents... 

Oock  and  watch  makers  

I>omestic  scrvan 
Engine  drivers.. 
Engineers. 

Farmers  and  prazicrs 
Gentlemen, professional  men, merchants 

I  .aborers ,  general  n  

Mechanics  

Millers, etc...  , 

Miners  and  quarry  men 

Painters,  etc  

Frinters  

Railway  servants  


..».••••■•••»*••••  ■>•••••■••••  ••••••••••••«•••«•••••••••••••••• 

iinmmiMn»»MM»*««»«««««  «i«mi 

•••••••••••••••••••■••••••■••••••••••a* 


iNMHMIIIIIIMMNHNMIMIIIHIINNNMtHIHNNMMHNIM' 
•  ■■••■•••■•••*• •••••■•■•••••■«••■•••••••••■••■■••  ••••■••••(•»•••■• 


11  -  1  r  1         1    '    111  IIIIIIHIIIIIIHII  llllllll  J  1IM>I 


Shopkeepers,  etc  

Smiths,  general.-  

Spinners  and 

Tailors  

Other  trades  and  professions. 
Occupation  not  stated. 
Females : 

Domestic  and  farm  servants, nurses, etc. 
Milliner*, etc. 
Spinners  and  • 

Other  trades  and  professions.. 
Occupation  not  stated  M 


••••«••*••••••••••»••■••■••••••»•*  mill  iHHNHHIHMNMtWMIM 


. i. •••••*••••.  ■  •>•••  


STRIKES. 

The  total  number  of  strikes  in  1889  was  1,145,  °f  which  number  223 
occurred  in  the  textile  trades,  11 1  in  coal-mining,  107  in  shipbuilding,  97 
in  engineering,  86  in  dock  and  wharf  laborers,  and  43  in  seamen  and  firemen 
trades.  These  six  groups  have  thus  furnished  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
strikes. 

The  large  number  of  strikes  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  revival  in  trade, 
which  commenced  in  1887  and  has  continued  without  check  to  the  present 
time.  The  demand  for  men  in  some  trades  has  been  very  great;  in  some 
cases,  even,  the  supply  has  been  unequal  to  the  demand,  notably  so  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel  trades  and  dependent  industries.  In  the 
shipbuilding  and  boiler-making  trades,  for  instance,  the  unemployed  statistics 
of  the  society  representing  the  trade  show  that,  whereas  in  1884  the 
monthly  average  of  members  out  of  work  was  23^  per  cent,  j  in  1885,  26^ 
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per  cent. ;  and  in  1886,  28  per  cent. ;  in  1887  the  average  fell  to  2ij4  per 
cent.;  in  1888,  to  7^  percent. ;  in  1889,  to  2*4  per  cent.  ;  and  in  March, 
1890,  to  0.85  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  unemployed  workmen  at 
different  times,  as  shown  by  the  monthly  reports  of  some  of  the  chief  trades 
unions : 


Month. 


.■•■••*>*•*••■ 


.......... ......................... 


I  .... 


January 
February 
March..... 
April 
May 
June 

July  HMHMWHMIMMfWMNW  •••«.••••••••■•••••••.••»•••••••.. 

August  

September..  

October...... 

November  


1887. 

1888. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

9.9 

6.8 

3-3 

»-7S 

10.3 

7.8 

a.  1 

»-44 

8-5 

7 

3.8 

'•4 

7-7 

57 

a.  a 

1  7 

6.8 

5- « 

a 

I.06 

8-5 

4-8 

a 

1.88 

8 

4.6 

1.1 

8-5 

3-9 

2-5 

8-3 

4-8 

a.  1 

7-5 

4  4 

«-7 

8.6 

4-4 

1.8 

8.5 

M 

l.| 

The  principal  strikes  in  London  were  those  of  the  dock -laborers  and  gas- 
workers.  The  dock-laborers'  strike  was  specially  reported  on  by  me  at  the 
time,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  one  or  two  of  the  chief  points  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  dock-laborers  were  composed  of  about  100,000  men, 
totally  unorganized,  earning  from  8  to  10  cents  per  hour  when  employed, 
their  earnings  throughout  the  year  averaging  about  $1.75  per  week.  That 
a  great  deal  of  discontent  should  exist  among  these  men  was  only  what  was 
to  be  expected,  and  this  discontent  was  brought  to  a  head  in  August,  1889, 
when,  certain  leaders  having  arisen,  a  strike  was  ordered,  the  principal  de- 
mand being  for  12  cents  per  hour,  with  a  minimum  payment  of  50  cents. 
Public  sympathy  was  with  the  men  on  strike,  and  the  total  subscribed  to  the 
strike  fund  was  $243, 680,  of  which  amount  558,660  was  subscribed  by  the 
public,  521,170  by  various  labor  societies,  the  remainder,  and  by  far  the 
largest  amount,  coming  from  the  Australian  labor  societies.  The  strike, 
which  lasted  for  5  weeks,  was  entirely  successful. 

Attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  one  of  the  results  of  the  dock  strikes  in 
Jxmdon  and  elsewhere. 

To  protect  themselves  from  the  action  of  the  dock-laborers,  stokers,  and 
firemen,  and  affiliated  trades  unions,  the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  formed  an  alliance  under  the  title  of  the  Shipping  Federation,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  help  one  another  in  case  they  are  attacked  by  the  before-men- 
tioned unions.  This  federation  is  becoming  more  powerful  every  day,  and 
a  few  months  ago,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  irritation  among  the  dock- 
laborers  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  it  was  said  that  the  whole  of  the  firms 
federated  were  prepared  to  lay  up  their  ships  for  the  winter  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  inconveniences  put  upon  them  by  the  action  of  the  dock-laborers 
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and  others.  Matters  have,  however,  since  become  quieter,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  cooperation  at  the  London  docks — which  has,  so  far,  met 
with  success,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  gradually  extended  to  other 
places— points  to  a  continuance  of  quiet  times,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  strike,  which  arose  through  a  dispute  between 
the  gas  company  and  the  gas-stokers'  union,  and  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  become  very  serious  through  the  partial  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  gas  in 
the  south  of  London,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  gas-stokers,  the  company 
being  able  to  obtain  more  men  than  were  required  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
strikers,  principally  from  the  agricultural  districts;  but  the  total  loss  to 
the  company  through  the  strike  was  estimated  at  $375,000. 

In  this  regard,  I  may  mention  that  the  gas-stokers'  strikes  in  Tendon, 
Manchester,  and  other  places  have  led  largely  to  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  into  the  gas  works  of  this  country,  the  systems  in  use  in 
some  of  the  largest  works  in  the  United  States  being  adopted;  but,  in  spite 
of  this,  I  was  informed  recently  that  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  one  of  the 
largest  London  gas  companies  had  increased  by  $1,500,000  annually,  which, 
added  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  of  $1.75  per  ton,  has  caused  them 
to  advance  their  price  for  gas  this  winter. 

The  principal  object  of  strikes  in  1889  was  for  advances  in  wages.  There 
were  in  all  619  strikes  with  this  object,  or  rather  more  than  half  of  the  total 
strikes,  of  which  number  299  were  successful,  195  partly  successful,  66  un- 
successful, and  59  in  which  the  results  were  not  known.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  strikes,  62.3  per  cent,  were  settled  by  conciliation. 

In  930  cases,  in  which  344*840  persons  were  on  strike,  it  is  estimated 
that  $5,612,500  were  lost  in  wages  alone. 

The  following  table  gives  the  causes  or  objects  of  strikes  in  1889,  and 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful: 


Cause  or  object. 

Total 
number. 

Number 
successful. 

Number 
partially 
successful 

Number 
unsuc- 
cessful. 

Result  not 
known. 

F*or  advance  in  wiigcs  M.  «...  ».**• 

619 

999 

*95 

66 

n 

>49 

43 

95 

xo 

1 

45 

13 

8 

■0 

5 

36 

so 

10 

4 

a 

Dissatisfaction  with  conditions  of  work,  hours,  etc  

«39 

6a 

3» 

4a 

4 

41 

16 

9 

'5 

1 

Disputes  between  classes  of  work  people  as  to  prices, 

18 

9 

4 

3 

2 

•9 

S 

2 

*7 

5 

Defense  of,  or  objection  to,  fellow-workmen  

•9 

7 

s 

la 

4 

Dissatisfaction  with  superior  officials  

n 

3 

1 

8 

•••■*•••••••••• 

In  defense  o1  superior  officials  

3 



3 

•••••«••••••••• 

Sympathy  with,  or  intimidation  in  consequence  of, 

j»rc  veiling  strikes.   ••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

90 

•■•••»••••■•••• 

7 

5 

s 

CJ*ii;*c  not  known  

5 

itMHNtH**M 

....... 

a 

3 

Total    

i,»4S 

476 

368 

ao7 

94 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  bankruptcy,  etc.,  in  1889  was  7,857,  with 
liabilities  amounting  to  $55,511,200,  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  464  cases  and  in  liabilities  of  £4,060,945.  The  amount  of 
assets  was  $23,544,405,  an  increase  of  $246,895,  leaving  the  estimated  loss 
to  creditors  at  $39,665,020,  or  $4,102,120  less  than  in  1888. 

The  percentage  of  cases  under  the  value  of  $250  dealt  with  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  was  53.41. 

The  trades  and  occupations  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  failures  have 
occurred  were:  Grocers,  etc.,  335;  publicans  and  hotel-keepers,  273;  farm- 
ers, 247;  builders,  239;  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  dealers,  147; 
bakers,  127;  drapers,  haberdashers,  etc.,  117;  tailors,  etc.,  96;  agents,  86; 
decorators,  painters,  etc.,  85.  These  trades  furnished  about  41  per  cent,  of 
the  total  failures  in  1888  and  1889. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amount  of  insolvency,  average  per 
estate  realized,  estimated  loss  to  creditors,  etc.,  for  a  series  of  years: 


Amount  of  insolvency  for  1888  and  iS8g. 


Year. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Liabilities. 

Estimated  It*:, 
to  creditors. 

1 888.  ••••••..«.•••.  

8.3" 
7.657 

*59,57».M5 
55,5".*°° 

#*3.  S97.5"» 
a3,S44.4o5 

#43.707.»40 
39, 665,090 

"46.893 

464 

4,060,945 

4,103, 1 30 

Number  of  bankruptcies,  etc.,  with  amount  of  liabilities  and  assets  in  each  year  from  /88j  to 

18S9. 


Year. 

Number  of  cases . 

Liabilities. 

Bankrupt- 
cies. 

Liquida- 
tions. 

Composi- 
tions. 

Total. 

Bankrupt- 

C  ICS  . 

Liquida- 
tions. 

Composi- 

Total. 

1 7  *  ~ ......... . 

x  888. *•••••*•• 

3.965 
4.566 
4,681 
4.695 
4.4«5 

78 
61 

3» 
*7 

30 

390 
.89 
137 
104 
75 

4,333 
4.816 

4.839 
4.836 
4,520 

$37,484,060 
33.364,335 
40.643.970 
32,930,640 

97.407,045 

 — - 

*3. 737, 85S 

3,961,765 
3,380, 195 

9o6,355 
3,116,040 

$3.9*7,030 
3,243.955 
».754,96o 

».797.74S 
1,118,380 

#45.188,945 

39.569.355 
44.679.195 
35. 554, 740 
31,641,460 

Year. 

Percentage 
of  total 
assets  to 

total  liabil- 
ities. 

Bankrupt- 
cies. 

Liquida- 
UOns. 

Compo- 
sitions. 

Total. 

£13,078,090 
»3»  506,490 
11,838,340 
10,066,970 
8.103, 170 

£1,918,030 
9,409,875 
855.385 
336, 765 

',367.900 

$1,469,645 

1,359,435 
642,185 
830,000 
449.730 

$15,465,755 
14,975,800 
i3,335,8io 

ii. 913, 735 
9.950,800 

34-9 
36.1 
ao.8 
3i  5 
3»-4 

1 886..  .....•••••*»•••••»••••**••*••••••••♦••■•••"•  ••••••••• 

i«7  

IOW*M>*MMfMt(>MMMn(fl<»m(li»HltttMMMMm 
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Estimated  annual  loss  to  creditors  through  bankruptcy  proceedings. 


Description. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Amount  after  deduction  of  one-third 
for  expenses  of  realization. ....... ....... 

Jti  ,918,020 
12,07s, 090 

• 

$3,409,875 
10, 506, 490 

|855.385 
11,838,340 

$3tf\  765 
10,066,970 

#1,367,900 
8,133. «7o 

13,996,110 

ia,9i6,3's 

12,693,625 

'°. 393. 735 

9.501,070 

9.330.740 
1.469.645 

8,610,910 
'.359.435 

8.46a,4«5 
643, 185 

6,9*9. '55 
8?o,  000 

6,334,045 
449,730 

Total  assets  for  dividends  

10,800,385 

9.970.435 

9, .04,600 

7, 749.' 55 

6.783.775 

45, '83,945 
34,388.560 

39.569.355 
29.599.010 

44,679,125  I  35,554.740 
35, 574,535  87,805,585 

31,641,465 
24,857,690 

Average  per  estate  realized  and  amount  expended  in  costs  of  estates  closed  by  bankruptcy  court. 

Year. 

/ 

Number 
of  estate* 
closed. 

Percentage 

of  cases, 
under  *..•  50. 

Average 
amount  per 
case  real- 
ised. 

Average 
cost*  per 

'8*4  

574 
«,593 
2,657 
3,6,8 

3.529 
3.8i4 

37.98 

48.4 

48.47 

5«-33 

49.98 

53- 41 

#583.00 

48450 
467.50 

450.50 
459.00 
433  00 

p  70.50 

'53-  5o 
158.50 
160.50 
166. 50 
160.50 

Average  amount  per  case  of  liabilities  and  assets  in  bankruptcy. 


Description. 

1886. 

1887. 

j  838. 

1889. 

Bankruptcies: 

#9,455 

#7.305 

#8.685 

#7,oio 

#6.205 

3,045 

«»30o 

2,530 

». '45 

1,840 

Liquidation*  or  schemes  of  arrangement : 

47,9*0 

48,555 

73.555 

33,570 

103.865 

Average  value  of  estates.**.. ••*••••»*•••*• «.•.••.••••..*... 

34,59o 

39,505 

37.595 

la.ioo 

45.595 

Compositions : 

Average  liahilit tes...  .■•.•■•••*••■.»•»«.«•••«..«.■•••■«.•••*>••« 

13,680 

17,160 

13,820 

16,615 

14,910 

5,070 

7, '95 

5»o55 

7.885 

5.995 

PATENTS. 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  in  1889  was  21,008,  exceeding 
those  of  1888  by  nearly  10  per  cent. 

The  number  of  applications  from  persons  resident  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  16,019,  an  increase  of  1,168  when  compared  with  1888.  The  ap- 
plications from  foreign  countries  numbered  4,989,  of  which  number  1,857 
were  from  the  United  States.  The  number  of  applications  from  the  United 
States  in  1888  was  1,457. 

The  revenue  of  the  patent  office  from  all  sources  was  $864,100  and  the 
expenses  $396,430,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  $467,670. 
No.  127  6. 
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The  following  tabic  gives  the  total  number  of  applications  for  patents, 
designs,  and  trade-marks  in  each  year  from  1884  to  1889: 


Year. 

Patents. 

Designs. 

Trade- 

Single. 

Sets. 

17,110 
16,  IOI 
17,176 
18,051 
19, 103 
si, 008 

»9.5«5 

20,388 

»3.7»7 
'5,734 
25,923 
'4.37° 

238 

337 
324 

309 

3i6 
335 

7,«<M 

8,026 
10,677 
10,586 

«3.3»5 
11,316 

I  886..  HIMMMM 

1 888.. ...............«..••■..•......«...««■■».•.«.•.«. •••..«■  .........  

 i»  .■•.•■««••■••••••••.••■•••■■•■■■•••••••••■•••••••....... 

Under  authority  of  the  patents,  designs,  and  trade-marks  act,  1888,  the 
board  of  trade  have  drawn  up  certain  rules  relating  to  the  registration  of 
patent  agents,  which  provide  that  the  registrar  of  the  institute^of  patent 
agents  shall  keep  a  list  of  all  patent  agents  permitted  to  practice  as  such.  In 
order  to  obtain  registration,  a  person  must  give  proof  that  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  he  had  been  practicing  as  a  patent  agent,  or  otherwise  he  must 
pass  an  examination  to  be  fixed  by  the  institute  of  patent  agents.  No  other 
person  is  now  allowed  to  practice  as  a  patent  agent.  The  rules  also  provide 
for  the  striking  off  of  any  person's  name  who  has  been  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  misdemeanor  or  disgraceful  professional  conduct.  The  fees 
payable  for  registration  of  name  of  patent  agent  are  ^5  5^.  on  registration 
and  an  annual  fee  of       $s.,  equal,  respectively,  to  $26.25  and  $x5-75- 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year 
ended  March  31,  1890,  was  $3,449,720,130,  a  reduction  in  the  year  of 
542,432,725.  The  permanent  annual  charge  of  the  debt  was  reduced  to 
5125,000,000,  of  which  sum  $121,498,165  were  actually  expended  on  the 
service  of  the  debt  and  $3,501,835  carried  to  the  new  sinking  fund. 

The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  for  each  financial  year  ended  March 
31  was: 


Year. 

Funded  debt. 

Capital  value  of 
terminable  an- 
nuities. 

Unfunded  debt. 

Total. 

x886. .  ..•...»•...,.••••■■.•••••••■•«..••••■.....•••..• 

$1.  '94. '48,47° 
3,188,188,200 
3,048,703,715 
3.035.  '89,055 
',9*9,  799-a6o 

04*9,1 49. 585 
405,615,740 

39»,246,i50 

376, 397,«90 
358,659,345 

$88,014,000 

87,580,500 
86,925.500 
80,466,610 
161,261,525 

$3,7««.4»»,055 
3.68i,393.44o 
3,537.875,365 
3, 49', 15'. 8S5 
3,449,720,130 

1 O" 3.  ■.••*»■•....•••.•.»...*. •**...... 

REVENUE. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1896,  amounted  to 
$446,521,580,  and  exceeded  the  gross  expenditure  by  $16,105,010. 
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The  receipts  from  customs  were  £102,120,000,  an  increase,  of  £3,421,860 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Excise  showed  an  apparent  decrease 
of  $6,705,855,  but  this  was  brought  about  by  the  transference  of  nearly 
515,000,000  to  the  local  taxation  account.  The  total  applied  to  imperial 
purposes  was  $120,666,160.  Stamps  showed  an  increase  of  $4,003,690,  the 
total  amount  being  $65,208,460. 

The  charges  for  collection  of  revenue  amounted  to  $54,790,480,  a  decrease 
of  $152,880  compared  with  1889. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 


United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1890: 

Debit. 

National  debt  services..-.  $1 26 , 1 33 , 800 

Civil  list  and  civil  administration   85,370,920 

Army   86,804,560 

Navy   69,211,205 

Annuity  under  Indian  army  pension  deficiency,  etc   750,000 

Naval  defense  fund   7,142, 855 

Expenditure  under  national  debt  conversion  act  and  redemption  act   2 1 2 , 750 

Total  -   375,626,090 

Charges  for  collection  of  revenue   54,790,480 

Balance  in  hand  March  31,  1890   16,105,010 


Grand  total   446,521,580 


Credit. 

Customs.  -   102,120,000 

Excise   120,800,000 

Stamps  (inland  revenue)   65,300,000 

Land  tax   5»i75»ooo 

House  duty   9,825,000 

Property  and  income  tax   63 , 850 , 000 

Post-office   47,250,000 

Telegraph  service   II,  600 , 000 

Crown  lands   2,150,000 

Interest  on  advances,  etc   1 ,395 » 775 

Fee  and  patent  stamps   3 ,891 ,365 

Receipts  by  civil  departments   1 3 , 1 64 , 440 

■  ■ 

Total  .   446,521,580 


Table  shaving  the  charges  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  i88q  and  i8qo. 


f 

Year  ended  March  31- 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

1890. 

1889. 

Customs*. ••••••••••■•■•■•■•••■•>••••■••••••>•■•••••■•••••■•••>■  >•••••■>• 

#4.5*>,5&> 

8,744,895 
27,316,035 
10,880,000 

3,3.0,000 

#4,634.045 

8,956,(^5 
s8, 319,14© 
9,825,000 
3.'87.5«° 

—  *<»5.385 

—  an, 770 
-1,033,315 
+1,055,000 
+  «3*,49o 

Telegraphs  

Picket  service  *■■■* •■•••«•••■••••••••■■•*•*•*•••••■•*•»••  •••••»> 

54, 77°. 480 

54,943  360 

—  153,880 
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Table  showing  the  customs  receipts  for  /8S9  ami  iSgo. 


Articles 

Year  ended 
1S90. 

March  31  — 
1889. 

Increase  or 

C-^fff*  »<»»»»«ii»»tii>»im»l»HIHIHtiH«iMI«iKI*l>li>WHHM<i*<i 

^3.M9.S05 
oat .400 
at, 483,170 
6,05a, 685 
44.293,905 
a,  897.  MS 
899,000 

^3,453,530 
864,160 
'3.4o6,If5 
6,510,800 

4S,3°9.9*<> 
'.674.155 
9*5.785 
» 44. 340 

—  f69«.97S 

—  57.3oo 

+  ».9".9S5 
+  458,115 
+  1,016,015 

—  »m.99° 
+  «6,7«5 

.—  M.74S 

99.855.955 

109,377,815 

+9,431.860 

Table  showing  the  excise  receipts  for  1S89  and  1890. 

Year  ended  March  31— 

Increase  or 
decrease. 

1890. 

1889. 

f/9, 300,010 
47.059, tjo 
2,651,995 
1,623,305 
19, 710 
90,780 

4^4.395,765 
43.85»,  475 
» 7, 528, 135 

», 557.53° 
18,670 
»o,4So 

+**4.9°4.945 

+  3,300,655 
—14,876,900 
+  64,775 
+  1,040 
+  33° 

Beer  .*■••■••••••••••••••■•••••••■••■••••*■*••■••■•••••••■•■••••••■■■•■•••■•■■•••■•*•■•. 

Coffee  mixture  labels  and  chicory.  

Othc r  receipts... ■•■■■*■••••••••••  •••••••••.*..•••••••••*■■■■■■•••••>•«••• 

iao,666, 160 

«7.37I.o»5 

—  6,705,855 

•The  revenue  arising  from  licenses  for  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  now  applied  to  local  taxation. 
Table  shmving  the  stamp  receipts  for  /88q  and  r8go. 

Description. 

Year  ended 
1890. 

March  31— 

Increase  or 

Occd.s  *\ nd  ot  her  i  n>  t  m  i utcnts ... .....■••.••.••••■•••••••••,••,•■«••*••••••••• 

l^roHate  duty                       ••»*»•  ■•••••••*••••••*••••••••••• 

l*.  slate  duty....*..  •••*•••.•••••*•*•*•••••••.•••••••«•••••••••••••• 

I      cies  and  success  ions  ••••••••«••••••••• 

fi  7,650,345 
11,333,005 
3.950,090 
i».945,«75 
«*7.a85 
706,850 

4,338.430 
5.396,45° 
3,671,830 

65,308,460 

>'5,765,4»o 
»4.«o5.i95 

MWimmi  IIIIIMH 

18.684,935 
336, 140 
646,015 
4,117.400 

5,306,335 

+#1,884,895 

—  ',783»«9° 
+  3.950,090 
+  961,040 

+  »»»45 

+  60.835 
+-  931,030 
+  190,315 
+  317,700 

+  4,003,690 

M a n n e  in  i  umnces. 

Rills  of  exchange ,  etc.*»»*«*.*»**.«  «•••••■■••••■»••••••••••••••••■ •■•.»•  •■••«••«. 

9.454.13° 
61. 904,770 

Total  ...... 
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Table 


the  average  minimum  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  from 
1886  to  j 889,  inclusive. 


January  

February   

Much.  

April  „  

M    .......................*••»•*♦. ...  •»•»•» 

J  Line,  •••■•••••••**•••■••■■■■■•••••••«•■•••■•■••••••••■••••■•••••■••••■ 

J  uly,. ...... ••.■•*•■•••••••••»••• ••••••■••••*•*••■•••*•••••••••••••••••*•••••*•••••■•••••• 

Ali]^USt   >»«Mm»i»Mil|IIHmiMHHHI*MHI«iHlltlH*««Hf«m|IHII 

Scptcmt<r-  

( )cioL>tr  «*•*•••••••••■•••>■•■••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••■•••••«»•■••••■ 

November  

December  

Average.......  ..........  ««■••  ••••••  •  ••  NtNINMH 


1886. 

1 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

/Vr  cent. 

F*ct  cent . 

ftr cent 

/'rV  Cffll. 

31 

r 

5 

,1 
it 

.,1 
4ft 

■f 

4 

H 

3 

1 

3) 

H 

3 

2 

»i 

•1 

*• 

»t 

2 

»l 

»i 

»i 

a 

*i 

aJ 

»J 

a 

H 

-1 

»i 

•I 

*! 

3 

3i 

4 

3? 

4ft 

3i 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

4) 

4 

5 

S 

3 

3l 

3* 

3. 

7aM  showing  the  average  price  per  £roo  of  the  new  2%  per  cent,  consolidated  stock  in  1889 

and  1890. 


January  


 mmHi  


...........................  ................... 


March  

April...  


June. 
July. 


■  ••»■«• •••■••.«.•.•••••••••*.•• .........  • 


September . 

October  

November . 


>..»........»..*  ni.M«n»M»i»».n»»»» utllHWHHHIMMM  MMIIMHIHIMHWMWWMfHfl 

•.•».•••*■.•.•....••.•■...•.*•......••■...■.■■....■..■■*•■...■•••*•..•.••••••■••••••■..•••••••••• 


9N 

. . . . . **. ■ ■  

99 

97! 

"°°ft 

98J 

99* 

99 

99ft 

98* 

99  A 

98| 

99l 

9«ft 

9« 

97 

97i 

97 

97 

97 

'/■ft 

97i 

98 

Table  showing  the  amounts  cleared  at  the  London  bankers'  clearing  house. 


Years. 

Amount  cleared— 

Total. 

On  fortnightly 
slock  exchange 
selling  days. 

C)n  consols  sell- 
ing days. 

()n  the  4th  of 
each  month. 

1885  ■  •  .••••#•••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••>•••••••••••• 

l886...   .•■..*••.■•■...•■.■■•.■■••••••*.. 

rtBji.  •••••*•••••••••••••»•••••■••••*•••••♦•■•••«  

14,675,000,000 
5,995,000,003 
5, 7^0,000,000 
6,360,000,000 
6,695,000,000 

$1,245,000,000 

>,3'5,°o°.«» 
1,485,000,000 
1, 660,000,000 
1 ,  7^°» 000 1  c*0 

... 

£1, 110,000,000 
1,080,000,000 
1,280,000,000 
1 , 360,000,000 
i, 450,000,000 

- 

**7,555,«».ooo 
39- 5,0.ooo.ooo 
30, 385,000,000 
34,710,000,000 
38,095,000,000 

JNO.  C.  NEW, 
Consul -General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

London,  December  jo,  189O. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  ASIA. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  SIVAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JEWh  TT. 

The  province  of  Sivas  occupies  the  east  central  part  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
tending from  the  Black  Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains  on 
the  south.  It  has  about  the  same  latitude  as  Pennsylvania  and,  generally 
speaking,  about  the  same  climate.  Its  area  is  some  200  miles  north 
and  south  and  150  miles  east  and  west.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  many 
ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  intersected  by  numerous  valleys  and  passes. 
Its  principal  river,  the  Kizil-Irmak  (ancient  Halys),  describes  a  great  curve 
through  it,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  it.  Hundreds 
of  smaller  streams  flow  into  the  Kizil-Irmak,  affording  an  abundance  of  water 
for  the  requirements  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Sheep-raising  is  carried  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  district. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  a  flock  varies  from  300  to  800,  according  to  the 
custom  prevailing  in  the  several  districts.  There  are  2  shepherds  to  each 
flock.  Sheep  sell  for  $1  to  $1.60  each.  Fleeces  weigh  from  4  to  7  pounds 
each. 

Table  sho-wing  the  number  of  sheep  and  goat*  in  the  province  of  Sivas. 


Name  of  laza 


Sivas  

Azitieh  


.•«».............-.............■.■.--.--.-...-.-..■• 


.........*. •***•• 


•■■••■••«•••••■••■•*■■■•*•••■••■•■••••■  a*  •*•*••••••  ••••••••• 


................. 


.  ..........  MIIHWH 


Kotchkir- 
Gurun. 

Balk 

Darrtidc. 

X-^l  Vri  W».  •••••••••*••**•*••••••••*••••«•••*••  HIIIIWHMIIIMttM*mMH«WIMI»W>»»»M*t 

1  minus   •••■••••■•••••••■•••••■••••••a** «••••• 

• • •«••••••*••••••••••• *■••••.••■•••••••*■••••••••••■*••■••••» ••> 

Zidleh  

Krbaa  ~   •  ■..a* ......  ... a........... .......a  .......  . 

Nitcsar  

A  niaisiii.. 

Khansa   

M.irvivan  

km]  I'l 

aaeaaa.aa....aaaea< 
GUIlluOl  

Osmanjik  

Moljiil  knsii  

KanihiJ/ar  „  M  ...  

Harmidii.  

Koilahimr. 
Alijura  


•  •••    ..............  -  -  a     ......     -    ....    a     ...............  ...... 


Total  .... 


«.•*■.•■•••■••»••••••••••••••••.••••••*.>■•  .  ............................. 


Sheep. 


7°7»946 

>4»,53° 
696,690 

10,556 

3©.  7*5 
76, 841 
7«.873 

7*,S5l 
94,666 
52,726 
33,190 
46,570 
7.99« 
10,139 

«3.535 
>9.S7« 
«9.59» 

>6.939 
18,674 
19,641 
40, 100 
31,003 
16,810 
»5.36t> 

1,071,265 


38.53« 
66,684 

75,393 
11,295 

77.«3i 
6,535 
41.466 
25,850 
46,049 
90, 216 
62,498 
36.525 
19.834 
67,434 
6.690 

•7.579 
10,766 

•7,79* 
21,501 

21,711 
48,938 
•5.37« 
35.9SO 
36,405 
31,681 
34. »" 

965.055 


Mohair 
goals. 


6,618 
».30-- 


3.o6i 
6o 


11,860 

4.959 
2,708 

8.097 
106 
7S 
8.884 

S3 
»5 
-.77° 
1,020 

793 
7.  «36 

8.489 


6,,o,o 
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Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  flocks  belonging  to  nomad  Kurds,  who 
drive  their  flocks  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in  search  of  pas- 
turage. These  are  not  within  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  the  sheep 
tax  can  only  irregularly  be  collected,  so  that  the  number  of  these  sheep  can 
cot  be  ascertained.  They,  however,  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Trhole.    The  sheep  tax  collected  the  past  year  amounted  to  $322,489.20. 

METHODS. 

Shearing  is  done  by  hand,  usually  in  May  or  June.  In  some  districts 
the  wool  is  kept  clean  on  sheep  by  driving  them  daily  through  a  stream  ;  in 
others  the  sheep  are  washed  previous  to  shearing.  In  some  places  the  wool  is 
not  washed  preparatory  to  marketing. 

This  report  has  been  long  delayed  by  reason  of  an  endeavor  to  obtain 
from  the  mudirs  in  the  several  kazns  information  as  to  the  different  local 
methods  and  customs  as  relates  to  sheep  and  wool.  The  replies,  however, 
have  been  few  and  meager.  Those  received  give  the  following  details  as  to 
the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  kazas  named : 

Azizieh. — Number  of  flocks,  398 ;  average  number  to  flock,  400.  At 
Moosoudgili  the  wool  is  washed  before  shearing ;  in  other  places  the  wool 
is  sheared  and  sold  without  washing.  Wool  is  used  locally  for  making  a 
cloth  of  white,  gray,  and  black  (natural  colors),  also  for  making  mattresses. 
At  Sarij  and  Saidabbud  carpets  and  curtains  are  made. 

Hafik. — Sheep  are  raised  principally  near  the  towns  of  Courmasli  and 
Tojaki.  Flocks  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  in  other  districts.  Wool  is  sold 
unwashed  and  is  manufactured  into  socks  and  carpets. 

Darendi. — Sheep  are  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  kaza.  Flocks  consist  of 
about  500  sheep  each  ;  cost  per  sheep  averages  30  piasters  ($1.30).  Wool 
is  sheared  in  June.  Unwashed  wool  sells  for  22  to  28  piasters  (96  cents  to 
$1.20)  the  batman,  which  is  equal  to  6  to  8  cents  per  pound.  Mattresses 
and  socks  are  manufactured.  Different  styles  of  the  cheaper  sort  of  carpets 
are  made  with  handlooms  at  Agdeh-dagh,  near  Darende. 

Zara. — A  flock  is  estimated  by  merchants  as  having  500  sheep.  Wool 
is  sold  to  the  merchants  of  Sivas.  Ten  thousand  sheep  are  annually  sold  to 
Konieh.  The  wool  is  washed  before  selling.  Carpets  and  socks  are  manu- 
lactured. 

Divrik. — Sheep  are  principally  owned  by  Dirdjan  Kurds.  Flocks  are 
small,  averaging  about  200  each.  Shearing  is  done  in  June.  Wool  is 
sold  unwashed.    Socks  and  cloth  are  manufactured. 

COMMERCIAL  DESIGNATIONS. 

There  are  no  special  designations  of  wool,  except  washed  and  unwashed. 
Washed  wool  is  termed  "  yiapak  yikanmin  "  and  unwashed  "yikan-marain." 

USES  OF  WOOL. 

Wool  is  used  locally  very  largely  for  making  yarn.  This  is  spun  ipon  a 
distaff,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  called  "  karman"  and  "chikvik,"  both 
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of  very  rude  form.  Nearly  every  woman  has  one  and  employs  her  leisure  time 
in  making  yarn.  The  product  is  very  coarse  and  rough  and  not  used 
except  for  the  coarsest  cloths.  It  is  largely  used  in  knitting  the  coarse 
socks  used  by  the  natives.  The  yarn  is  dyed  at  home.  A  sample  of  these 
socks  is  sent  herewith.  Much  of  the  wool  exported  comes  back  in  the  form 
of  yarn  manufactured  at  Manchester,  England.  The  looms  are  of  the  simplest 
construction  and  are  all  operated  by  hand.  No  shuttle  is  used,  the  thread 
being  passed  by  hand.  The  Manchester  yarn  is  very  extensively  used  at 
Gurun  in  weaving  cloth  of  a  comparatively  fine  quality.  Samples  of  the 
cloths  produced  there  are  sent  herewith.  Some  4,000  bundles  of  yarn  are 
imported  annually.  There  are  500  looms  (hand)  in  the  town,  and  about 
20,000  arshins  (1  arshin=28  inches)  of  cloth  are  manufactured  annually  at 
an  average  value  of  45  cents  per  arshin.  The  cloths  are  1  arshin  in  width. 
There  is  also  at  that  town  a  large  industry  in  making  the  shawl-like  girdles 
worn  by  both  sexes;  these  are  made  from  native  yarn  or  native  and  Man- 
chester mixed.  The  annual  production  is  400,000  pieces.  Native  yarn  is 
also  used  throughout  the  province  for  making  rugs  and  carpets;  these  are 
made  on  handlooms  worked  by  women  and  girls  in  their  own  houses.  There 
are  no  figures  available  to  show  the  amount  of  the  annual  product,  but  it  is  very 
considerable,  as  every  village  has  a  number  of  looms. 

Coarse  varieties  of  cloth  are  also  manufactured  in  Sivas,  Tocat,  and  many 
other  towns.  These  are  usually  very  narrow,  often  not  more  than  8  inches 
in  width.    The  yarn  for  these  cloths  is  not  dyed. 

The  export  of  wool  from  the  port  of  Samsoon  amounted,  in  1889,  to  378 
tons  and  of  mohair  to  317  tons.  Most  of  this  goes  to  Smyrna  in  the  first 
instance. 

HISTORICAL. 

In  early  times  Asia  Minor  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  breeds  of  sheep  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  wool,  but  since  many  centuries  the  fat-tailed  variety 
of  sheep  has  replaced  all  the  finer  breeds.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove the  quality.  The  well-known  characteristic  of  this  breed  is  the  enor- 
mous tail,  which  is  one  mass  of  fat.  These  tails  will  sometimes  weigh  as 
much  as  18  pounds  each  and  give  some  weight  of  credibility  to  Heroditus's 
story  that  in  Cilicia  the  sheep  had  little  carts  attached  to  them  that  they 
might  the  more  easily  carry  their  tails.  Some  shepherds  practice  cutting 
off  a  part  of  the  tails  of  lambs,  severing  them  at  the  third  or  fourth  vertebra. 
This  is  done  from  the  belief  that  a  large  part  of  a  sheep's  nourishment  goes 
to  the  benefit  of  the  tail.  It  is  said,  as  an  evidence  of  this,  that  it  has  been 
noticed  that  during  times  of  drought,  when  pasturage  is  scant,  the  sheep's  l>ody 
in  general  does  not  comparatively  show  the  effects  of  lack  of  food,  but  that 
the  tail  becomes  smaller  and  thinner. 

ANGORA. 

The  finest  variety  of  wool  produced  in  Asia  Minor  is  that  of  the  mohair 
goat,  generally  known  as  the  Angora  goat.    This  variety  flourishes  in  large 
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numbers  only  in  the  Angora  district,  though  small  flocks  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  in  most  all  the  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  In  this  province  there  are 
some  60,000  only.  This  breed  is  a  new  importation  compared  to  the 
fat-tailed  sheep.  No  historical  notice  of  them  exists  prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  French  traveler  Pierre  Belon  refers  to  them.  The  By- 
zantine writers  are  silent  in  regard  to  them,  so  that  it  seems  probable  that 
they  were  introduced  by  the  Turks  when  they  became  masters  of  the  country. 

H.  M.  JEWETT, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Swas,  January  1,  i8gi. 


THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  ACTING  CONSUL  B ALLAN  TINE,  OF  BOMBAY. 

With  reference  to  the  Asiatic  sheep  and  wool  circular  of  the  Department, 
dated  September  19,  1890,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  forward  for  your 
information  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  director 
of  land  records  and  agriculture,  Bombay.  I  have  also  forwarded  in  a 
separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  pamphlets  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ozanne. 

H.  BALLANTINE, 

Acting  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bombay,  November  22, 1890. 


LETTER  FROM  LAND  DIRECTOR  OZANNE. 

[Inclosure  x  In  Acting  Consul  HalLintine's  report.l 

.  P00NA,  November  7,  tEqo. 

SIR  :  With  reference  to  your  letter  dated  24th  ultimo,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that 
the  information  asked  for  in  the  circular  forwarded  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ballantine's  letter  is 
not  available.  This  presidency,  you  are  aware,  is  not  a  wool-producing  province,  and  the 
small  exports  claimed  by  it  chiefly  come  from  Cutch  and  Kathiawar.  The  wool  produced  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  presidency  is  coarse  and  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand  for 
inferior  blankets.  The  superior  Karmatak  blankets,  mostly  in  native  use,  come  from  the 
Mysore  territory. 

I  would,  however,  recommend  for  your  perusal  a  selection  from  the  records  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  revenue  and  agricultural  department,  by  Dr.  Watt,  reporter  on  economic 
products,  which  presumably  contains  all  the  information  available  on  the  subject.  The 
pamphlet  (vol.  I,  part  I,  No.  3,  of  188S-89)  may  he  obtained  from  the  Government  of  India. 
I  have,  etc., 

E.  C.  OZANNE, 
Director  of  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay. 

J.  L.  SYMONS,  Esq., 

Deputy  Chairman,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bombay. 
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The  Wool  Trade  of  India. 

[Inclosure  2  in  Acting  Consul  Baliantinc's  report.] 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA,  REVENUE  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT,  BY  THE  REPORTER  ON  ECONOMIC  PRODUCTS. 

Prffalory  note. 

The  information  contained  in  these  pages  has  l>een  collected  with  the  object  of  supple- 
menting the  particulars  regarding  wool  furnished  in  the  monograph  on  woolen  manufactures 
of  the  Punjab  in.  1884-85  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Johnstone,  assistant  commissioner,  which  was  pul>- 
lished  by  the  government  of  the  Punjab. 

It  is  very  difficult,  with  the  imperfect  and  incomplete  statistics  we  have  of  the  agricultural 
live  stock  of  this  country,  to  estimate  even  approximately  what  is  the  total  wool  production  of 
India.  Mr.  Orrah,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Boglipoor  jail,  in  his  letter  dated  the  15th 
of  June,  1887,  addressed  to  the  director  of  land  records  and  agriculture,  Bengal,  states 
that  it  is  calculated  that  30,000,000  sheep  yield  on  an  average  II  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
or  about  4  pounds  of  wool  to  the  fleece.  These  figures  refer,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  whole 
of  India,  as  they  can  hardly  be  intended  for  Bengal  alone.  Mr.  Orrah's  estimated  production 
appears  to  have  been  pitched  too  high.  He  puts  the  average  yield  per  sheep  at  4  j>ounds; 
this  is  the  average  for  England,  where  it  varies  from  10  and  even  12  pounds  for  the  merino 
sheep  to  l)£  pounds  for  an  animal  from  Hereford.  In  India  sheep  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, sheared  twice  a  year,  viz,  once  in  spring  (March  and  April)  and  again  in  autumn  ^October 
and  November),  and  at  each  shearing  not  more  than  I  pound,  on  an  average,  is  obtained  from 
each  sheep,  so  that  the  annual  yield  per  sheep  is  alxut  2  pounds.  That  this  quantity  is  not 
more  is  natural  in  a  country  where  the  climate  is  warm  and  where  the  animals  receive  less 
care  and  attention  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Assuming  the  average  yield  jnrr  sheep  to  be 
2  pounds,  the  total  production  in  India  would  he  60,000,000  pounds,  i.  e.,  30,000,000*  sheep 
(which  number  may  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct)  by  2  pottoda  ;  but  to  this  something 
must  be  added,  as  in  speaking  of  wool  in  this  country  the  term  is  used  in  its  widest  sense  so 
'  as  to  include  the  fleece  of  sheep,  goats,  atul  even  camels.  Adding  20  j>er  cent.,  which  perhaps 
is  a  reasonable  margin  to  allow,  we  yet  60,000,000  -|-  1 2,000,000  j=  72,000,000  pounds  as  the 
total  production  of  all  kinds  of  wool,  and,  allowing  for  net  exports  from  India,  the  remainder 
would  give  a  consumption  of  one-fifth  of  a  pound  per  head  of  |x>pulalion  in  India,  the  popu- 
lation being  reckoned  at  250,000,000  people.  In  England  the  consumption  per  head  is 
estimated  at  2'£  pounds;  but  it  can  be  nothing  like  this  figure  out  here,  where  the  consumption 
to  any  appreciable  extent  may  be  said  to  be  practically  limited  to  the  region  which  would  I* 
above  a  line  drawn  from  the  notth  of  Bombay  to  the  west  of  Palna.  Outside  that  region 
cotton  takes  the  place  of  wool  in  the  shape  of  padded  coats  or  quilts.  The  manufactures  of 
wool  by  natives  consist  mosily  of  shawls,  coarse  cloths,  blankets,  carpets,  rugs,  felts,  saddle- 
cloths, packs  for  bullocks,  and  rojM»s.  The  working  up  of  the  liner  materials  under  European 
supervision  into  blankets,  serges,  broadcloth,  etc.,  is  confined  to  the  mills  in  Uoinbay,  Dliariwal 
(Punjab),  Cawnpoor  (Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh),  and  bangalore  (Mysore). 

India  received,  on  an  average,  during  the  last  3  years  10,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  15V 
lacs  rupees,  from  across  the  frontier  by  land.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Afghanistan 
(Calxxd  and  Candahar),  Peloochistan  (Khelat  and  I.us  l>ela),and  Thil»et,the  percentage  con- 
tributed by  each  to  the  total  impoits  Wing  61,  25, and  4,  respectively.  The  imi>orting  provinces 
are  Sinde,  the  Punjab,  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  Pcngal,  the  proportion  taken 
by  each  being  82.6,  13.2,  2.2,  and  2  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  imports  into  Sinde  are 
uujstly  for  shipment,  while  those  into  the  other  provinces  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
C'andahar  and  lieloochistan  supply  Sinde;  Cabool,  the  Punjab;  and  Thibet,  the  Northwest 

•In  the  return  of  agricultural  stuck  for  iSS'>-'87  tfic  number  of  *hccp  and  noul*  is  entered  «s  35, 500,100, 
but  this  is  exclusive  of  the  Central  Province*  and  Henjfa:,  for  which  figure-,  ate  not  available  at  present, 
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Provinces  and  Oudh  and  Penpal  in  atxnit  equal  proportions.  About  6  or  7  months  ago 
inquiries  were  made  in  Parliament  regarding  the  development  of  the  wool  trade  between  Bengal 
and  Thibet  by  increasing  the  supply  and  improving  the  quality  of  Thibetan  wool,  which 
realizes  four  times  the  price  of  any  other  wool.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  stated 
above  and  from  the  correspondence  with  the  director  of  land  records  and  agriculture,  Bengal, 
that  the  trade  between  Bengal  and  Thibet,  although  capable  of  considerable  development, 
is  at  present  insignificant,  hardly  amounting  to  200,000  pounds,  and  that  it  will  remain  so 
until  the  restrictions  imposed  on  Jradc  at  the  frontier  by  Thibetan  officials  are  removed  and 
a  regular  demand  there  is  insured.  The  efforts  hitherto  made  to  develop  this  trade  have  met 
with  little  or  no  success.  The  imports  during  the  current  year  have  collapsed,  owing  to 
political  complications  on  the  frontier. 

The  arrivals  of  foreign  wools  in  India  have  been  increasing  considerably  during  the  last 
4  or  5  years,  having  risen  from  7,200,000  pounds  in  i884-'85  to  12,200,000  pounds  in  1 887- 
'88,  the  latter  being  the  highest  quantity  on  record  during  the  last  IO  years;  and  they  continue 
to  augment,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  imports  for  the  5  months  ending 
August  (later  figures  have  not  yet  been  published)  of  the  last  3  years : 


The  expansion  of  this  trade  is  due  partly  to  the  opening  of  the  Sinde-Pishin  Railway,  by 
which  7,333,000  pounds  of  wool  were  received  in  1887-88  a>  compared  with  1,100,000  pounds 
in  lS8o-'8l,  or  6  years  ago,  when  the  line  was  first  constructed,  and  to  a  greater  extent  to  the 
steadily  increasing  direct  shipments  from  Kurrachee  to  England,  owing  to  this  port  improving 
considerably  its  facilities  for  cleaning,  pressing,  and  preparing  wool  for  the  European  market, 
and  thus  decreasing  its  former  large  consignments  to  Bombay  for  the  purpose  and  cheapening 
the  cost  of  transit. 

The  exports  by  land  to  frontier  states  are  insignificant. 

The  imports  by  sea  have  averaged  during  the  last  3  years  3,200,000  pounds,  valued  at  8.3 
lacs  rupees.  These  come  from  places  on  or  near  the  Mekran  coast  and  the  Persian  Culf 
which  arc  largely  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  and  these  receipts — like  those  by  land — have 
also  been  increasing  during  the  last  4  years,  though  not  so  much,  the  arrivals  in  l8S7-'88 
being  3,470,000,  against  2,590,000  pounds  in  1SS4-S5.  All  this  wool  is,  practically  speak- 
ing, taken  by  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  the  former  receiving  at  present  a  little  more  than  the 
latter. 

The  average  reexports  of  foreign  wool  for  the  last  3  years  were  nearly  10,000,000  |xmnds, 
valued  at  43.3  lacs  rupees,  these  being  taken  almost  exclusively  by  England.  Of  these 
reexports,  al>out  70  per  cent,  proceeds  from  Kurrachee  and  30  per  cent,  from  Bombay. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  out  of  the  13,750,000  j>ounds  imported  by  land  and  sea  into 
India  10,000,000  pounds  are  reexported,  leaving,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  3,750,000 
pounds  for  consumption  in  India;  but  the  quantity  is  really  less,  as  wool  is  exported  in  a  state 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  received  in  India,  having  to  be  cleaned,  assorted,  and  pressed 
at  Kurrachee  and  Bombay  before  shipment;  but  the  process  is  apparently  far  from  thorough, 
judging  from  the  recent  re|>orts  from  England,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  wool  received  in 
often  loaded  so  heavily  with  sand  (as  much  as  70  per  cent,  at  times)  that  the  buyers  there  are 
beginning  to  be  very  cautious  aliout  transacting  business  in  it.  Some  deduction  must  also  be 
made,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  wool  is  shipped  as  Indian  wool,  among  the  exports  of 
which  it  thus  figures. 

Most  of  the  foreign  wool  which  remains  in  the  country  is  consumed  in  the  Punjab,  the 
remainder  finding  its  way  to  the  woolen  mills  at  Boml>ay,  Cawnpoor,  and  Bangalore.  A  small 
quantity  of  Australian  wool  is  imported  by  the  Egerton  mills  in  the  Punjab  via  Calcutta,  as 
it  is  stated  that  the  native  wool  does  not  suit  some  kinds  of  English  machinery. 


Pounds. 


1886-  '87 . 

1887-  '8S. 

1888-  '8o . 


784,000 
2,240,000 
4,917,000 
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The  largest  quantity  of  wool  consumed  in  the  country,  both  foreign  and  native,  is  appar- 
ently in  the  Punjab,  regarding  the  manufactures  of  which  Mr.  Baden-Powell  writes  as  follows: 

44  Woolen  fabrics  are  not  much  made  in  the  plains,  except  coarse  blankets.  The  best 
come  from  Rohtuk,but  the  produce  of  Sirsa  and  I.cia  is  by  no  means  despicable.  Pashmina 
fabrics,  embroidered  with  silk,  and  plain  pashmina  cloths  are  produced  extensively  at  Amritsii 
and  Ludhiana  and  a  few  at  Lahore.  Shawl-weaving,  an  art  introduced  by  emigrated  colonies 
of  Cashmerians,  is  practiced  at  the  same  cities,  as  also  at  Nurpur  and  Admanagar,  but  with 
greatest  success  at  Amritsir.  None  of  these  articles,  however,  equal,  either  in  the  fineness  of 
texture  or  beauty  of  colors  and  design,  the  genuine  fabrics  of  Cashmere.  The  shawl- weaving 
of  Gujerat  and  Goordaspoor  is  quite  inferior.  In  Lahore  shawls  are  made  from  '  Kabuli'  pashm, 
a  wool  which  is  inferior  to  the  Thibetan  shawl  wool.  These  shawls  are  plain  and  not  patterned 
like  others.  They  are  called  4  Lahori  Chaddars;'  the  wool  is  the  produce  of  the  4  Dumba 
sheep.'    (Pages  7  and  8,  vol.  I,  Punjab  Products,  1868.)" 

It  is  stated  that  the  imports  of  the  true  pashm,  or  Thibetan  shawl  wool,  into  the  Punjab  are 
being  displaced  by  those  of  the  inferior  pashm,  the  latter,  owing  to  its  cheapness,  being  the 
most  popular  in  the  markets  of  the  present  day. 

The  exports  of  Indian  wool,  as  returned  during  the  last  3  years,  were,  on  an  average, 
23,400,000  pounds  (valued  at  91.4  lacs  rupees),  towards  which  Bombay  contributed  72  per 
cent,  and  Kurrachee  27  per  cent.  Bombay  draws  somewhat  largely  from  Sinde,  its  imports  in 
the  3  years  i884-'85,  i885-'86,  and  i886-'87  being,  respectively,  8,210,000,  7,580,000,  and 
3,720,000  pounds ;  these  figures  show  that  Kurrachee  is  now,  as  stated  before,  exporting  wool 
more  largely  direct  to  England  instead  of  sending  it  away  to  Bombay  to  be  prepared  for  ship- 
ment. The  following  figures,  showing  the  exports  by  sea  from  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  during 
the  6  years  i882-'83  to  l887-'88,  indicate  the  same  tendency  on  the  part  of  Kurrachee: 


Year. 


1882-  '83.. 

1883-  ,84.. 
«8S4-'8S.. 
i88s-'86.. 
i886-'87.. 
i88r*88.. 


Bombay. 

Pounds. 
19,600,000 
16,500,000 
15,300,000 
17, 300,000 
17, 100,000 
16,200,000 


Kurrachee. 

Pounds. 
1,900,000 
3,400,000 
3,600,000 
5,800,000 
5.900,000 
7,300,000 


The  total  shipments  of  Indian  wool  have  increased  but  slightly  in  quantity  during  the  past 
3  years,  having  risen  from  23,100,000  pounds  in  l885-'86  to  23,900,000  pounds  in  l8S7-'88, 
though  in  value  they  show  an  increase  of  10  lacs  rupees,  better  prices  being  oUainable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reexports  of  foreign  wool  advanced  in  quantity  from  8,100,000  pounds  to  1 1 ,200,- 
000  pounds  and  in  value  by  19  lacs  rupees  during  the  same  period.  Evidently  the  growing  de- 
mand for  wool  from  India  is  l>eing  met  by  increasing  supplies,  not  of  the  indigenous  article, 
but  of  foreign  wools  from  Persia  and  the  frontier  states,  the  chief  entrepot  for  this  trade  being, 
as  shown  before,  Kurrachee.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  export  of  Indian  wool  will  ever 
increase  materially,  owing  to  the  supply  being  limited.  Much  of  the  wool  that  is  produced 
is  required  for  local  consumption.  Besides,  the  production  is  believed  to  be  contracting  in 
consequence  of  diminishing  grazing  areas  caused  by  the  extension  of  cultivation.  The  graz- 
ing in  forests  is  also  becoming  somewhat  restricted. 

England  is  also  the  largest  customer  in  the  case  of  the  exports  of  Indian  wool,  which  is 
there  worked  up  into  carpets,  rugs,  and  blankets.  At  present  India  plays  a  somewhat  unim- 
portant part,  as  compared  with  Australia,  in  supplying  England  with  wool,  as  out  of  an  average 
import  of  555,000,000  pounds  during  the  last  3  years  Australia  contributed  68.5  per  cent, 
and  India  only  5.6  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  wool  (both  foreign  and  Indian,  no  distinction 
between  the  two  being  made  at  present)  into  Itomhay  and  Kurrachee  by  rail  during  the  year 
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1887-88  and  the  sources  of  these  imiwrls.  The  arrivals  by  rail  of  wool  at  the  other  seaports 
are  insignificant. 


Whence  exported. 

• 

Imported  inlo— 

Tout. 

Bombay. 

Kurrachee. 

RomHay  •■••*««*•••*••••••■••«••••••  •  ••••■•••••mi  *••>■••••••• 

Snide.  ■••■■•••»•••            *■•*••••••>*••••■■  ••••>*••••••••■•••••••••••■••■•••  •■■•■••■■■■*■■• 

Raj ptfttMQfl  And  central  IndiA..*.  •••••••**•*  •  •••■*>• 

1  Ol  .1  1  *••••••»••••••••• 

Founds. 
2,370,000 
•■•■•* ••*■•• ••*■■* 

2,340,000 
5,360,000 

Pounds. 

«••  ••••••*••• 

3,840,000 
8,340,000 

Founds. 
3,320,000 
3,840,000 

10,480,000 
5,360,000 

9,970,000 

13,  080,  OOO 

33,000,000 

In  Bombay  wool  is  largely  produced  in  the  Deccan,  and  sheep  and  goats  are  said  to 
abound  in  certain  parts  of  Sinde.  In  the  Punjab  a  small  part  of  the  exports  is  drawn  from 
the  great  sheep-breeding  district  of  Hisar,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  reported  to  com- 
prise the  produce  of  the  adjoining  tracts  in  Rajputana  and  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Transhima- 
layas.  Ixx>king  to  the  fact  that  the  Punjab  receives  from  frontier  states  not  more  than  1,333,000 
pounds  yearly,  it  would  appear  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  imports  by  rail  into  Bombay  and 
Kurrachee  consists  of  the  produce  of  Rajputana  alone,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  this, 
as,  judging  from  the  reports  printed  in  the  appended  collection,  Rajputana  is  evidently  a  large 
wool-producing  country.    In  England  Rajputana  wool  is  chiefly  utilized  in  making  carpets. 

The  trade  in  wool  in  India  is  important  and  can  be  largely  developed  if  woolen  manufac- 
tures are  taken  up  extensively  out  here  and  greater  facilities  arc  afforded  for  importing  foreign 
wool  from  across  the  frontier.  In  Bombay  the  increasing  demand  for  woolen  piece-goods  is 
said  to  be  engaging  the  attention  of  manufacturers  there,  so  much  so  that  one  woolen  mill  is 
in  course  of  construction  and  three  or  four  more  are  contemplated.  A^  present  some  of  the 
cotton  mills  in  the  presidency  are  engaged  to  some  trifling  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  business.  According  to  the  statistical  tables  for  British 
India  (twelfth  issue)  published  last  year  by  the  department  of  finance  and  commerce,  u  there 
are  four  woolen  mills,  viz,  two  at  Cawnpoor,  one  in  the  Punjab  at  Dhariwal,  in  the  Goordaspoor 
district,  and  one  at  Bangalore.  One  of  the  Cawnpoor  mills  is  a  private  concern ;  the  other 
three  are  joint  stock  companies,  with  an  aggregate  nominal  capital  of  18  lacs  rupees.  The 
Dhariwal  mill  does  not  state  its  outturn  ;  the  other  three  report  an  outturn  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  lacs  rupees  in  1886,  against  7^  lacs  rupees  in  the  preceding  year  and  3^3  lacs 
rupees  in  1884.  The  number  of  looms  and  spindles  employed  in  1886  by  the  three  mills  was 
242  and  5,420  " 

F.  If.  W.  SCHOFIELD. 
Revenue  and  Agriculture  Department,  December  27,  j888. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  INDIA. 

Demiojficial  from  Lieut.  Col.  D.  G.  Pitcher,  officiating  director  of  land  records  and  agri- 
culture, Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh,  to  the  Goi>ernnunt  of  India,  dated  Camp  Char- 
dah,  Bahraich,  the  17th  of  Mat  ch,  1887. 

Your  demiofficial,  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1 887,  in  regard  to  wool  production  in  Oudh 
is  at  hand.  I  have  been  making  inquiries  while  on  tour  through  Oudh,  and,  from  all  I  can 
learn,  production,  at  no  time  very  extensive,  has  greatly  decreased  with  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation and  consequent  diminished  grazing  area- 
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The  whole  of  that  produced  is  locally  woven  into  coarse  blankets.  For  1 885 -'86  Oudh 
exported  by  rail  36  maunds  to  Bengal  and  7 1  maunds  to  Cawnpoor.  The  two  woolen  mills 
at  Cawnpoor  state  that  they  get  no  wool  from  Oudh.  I  tried  3  or  4  years  ago  to  induce  the 
Cawnpoor  woolen  mills  to  procure  wool  from  the  pargana  in  which  I  am  now  encamped, 
once  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  blankets  woven ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  I  now  find  that 
the  gareriyas,  or  flock  masters,  have  nearly  all  cleared  out  since  grazing  in  the  forests  has 
become  so  restricted  and  since  cultivation  has  extended.    They  have  gone  over  to  Nepaul. 

As  with  the  increase  of  Indian  woolen  mills  there  must  be  a  better  price  for  wool  than 
formerly,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  whether  the  recent  opening  of  the  Bengal  Northwest- 
ern Railway  to  Ncpalgunge,  near  here,  attracts  any  wool  from  Nepaul.  A  branch  line  from 
Bahraich  to  Byramghat  would  very  probably  stimulate  exports  and  imports  to  Nepaul  far  more 
than  the  present  alignment. 

Extract  from  a  demiofficial  Utter  from  Lieut.  Col.  D.  G.  Pitcher,  dated  Scrinagur,  the  26th 

of  October,  1887. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries  up  here  alout  the  wool  trade.  At  present  but  a  small  quan- 
tity is  imported  from  Thibet ;  but,  if  any  firm  would  take  the  matter  up  systematically  and 
make  advances,  any  quantity,  they  say,  can  be  procured  at  from  20  to  25  rupees  at  Josimath, 
from  whence  to  NajilMtbad  it  would  cost  in  carriage  another  4  to  5  rupees  per  maund. 

Demiofficial  from  the  assistant  director  of  land  records  and  agriculture,  Northwest  Prov- 
inces and  Oudh,  to  the  Government  of  India;  No.  4jSg,  dated  Cawnpoor,  the  10th  of 
November,  1887. 

On  receipt  of  your  demiofficial,  dated  the  20th  of  May,  1887,  I  consulted  the  principal  corre- 
spondents of  the  department  in  all  the  districts  of  the  provinces  about  the  production  and  dis- 
posal of  wool  in  their  districts.  From  their  replies,  I  see  that  the  only  part  in  these  provinces 
which  produces  any  wool  worth  consideration  is  the  tract  bordering  the  River  Jumna,  which 
enjoys  large  areas  of  grazing  land  for  rearing  sheep.  Much  of  the  wool  that  is  produced  there 
is  used  up  locally  in  the  manufacture  of  kamals,  tois,  numdahs,  etc. 

What  is  left  is  brought  to  the  mills  at  Cawnpoor,  which  work  about  15,000  maunds  annu- 
ally, fully  oue-fourth  of  which  is  supplied  from  this  tract.  The  chief  source  of  the  supply  of 
wool  is  the  Punjab,  which  sends  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  quantity  consumed  at  the  mills; 
a  quantity  is  also  received  from  Rajputana  and  Nepaul.  The  several  varieties  command  the 
following  prices  per  maund  at  Cawnpoor: 


Desi  (produced  in  the  provinces)   10  to  12 

Amritsir  (Punjab)   141015 

Narnal  (Rajputana). -   15  to  17 

Nepaul   20  to  22 

Note  by  Surgeon  Maj.  T.  H.  Hcndley,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Jeypoor  museum,  on  the 
production  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  in  the  Jeypoor  state. 

In  Jeypoor  sheep  are  principally  reared  by  Gujars  and  Jats.  In  ancient  times  northern 
Jeypoor,  or,  at  all  events,  that  part  of  it  which  was  included  in  Virata  (Bairat),  was  famous 
as  a  sheep  producing  country,  and  even  now  it  is  stated  in  the  Rajputana  Gazetteer  that  the 
principal  export  from  Shckawati,  or  North  Jcyporc,  is  wool.  The  best  wool,  however,  is  said 
to  come  from  the  western  border,  which  is  not,  indeed,  as  good  as  that  from  Toodpoor  and  Bika- 
neer  ;  good  wool  is  also  obtained  at  or  near  Malpoora,  southwest  of  Jeypoor  city,  the  seat  of 
the  numdah,  or  felt,  industry. 

Sheep  are  kept  in  most  villages,  and  the  wool  is  1  ought  up  by  dealers  and  the  namad- 
gars,  or  fellers,  who  may  be  either  Mussulmans  or  Hindoos.  Khatiks,  or  butchers,  also  sell  the 
wool  from  dead  or  slaughtered  animals,  which,  being  inferior  in  quality  (Ahos-ii-un),  is  only 
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used  for  making  coarse  felts.  There  arc  about  40  families  of  namadgars,  Mussulm  ins,  living 
in  the  Naniadgar-ka-Mohalla,  Jeypoor  city.  About  15  families  of  thaliks,  who  lite  near  the 
old  Kotwali,  also  deal  and  work  in  wool.  The  census  return  does  not  give  particulars  under 
this  head  for  either  the  state  or  capital. 

Sheep,  and  even  lambs,  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  in  the  months  of  Chaitra  (March  and 
April)  and  Kartik  (October  and  November).  The  wool  oUained  in  the  spring  is  white,  that 
in  the  autumn  yellowish  in  color,  owing  to  its  having  been  worn  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
namadgars  wash  the  coarse  wool  and  carefully  clean  it  in  a  cotton-cleaning  machine.  They 
tread  the  wool  repeatedly  in  soap  and  water  in  large  pans  and  squeeze  it  into  balls,  which, 
after  drying  in  the  sun,  are  cleaned  by  the  pindara,  or  cotton-cleaner,  with  his  bow  or  M  tant," 
or  with  a  machine. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Jeypoor  jail,  who  until  recently  bought  wool  in  the  Jeypoor 
bazaar  for  carpet  making,  has  now  purchased  it  from  Sambhur  through  an  agent  who  olnains  it 
from  the  neighboring  villages;  the  best  quality,  he  adds,  comes  from  beyond  the  Joodpoor 
border,  but  it  contains  more  barut,  or  seeds  of  grass,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  work.  Three 
qualities  have  been  obtained;  the  last  lot  cost  14  rupees  12  annas  per  maund,  against  18  or 
19  rupees  for  wool  of  similar  quality  bought  at  Jeyj>oor.  This  is  the  cheapest  wool  he  ever 
bought  in  Jeypoor.  It  contains  less  sand  and  dirt  than  usual.  Some  of  the  selected  wool  would 
be  worth  from  25  to  30  rujiees  per  maund  in  Jeypoor.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  twisted  ro|>e 
tied  in  a  knot,  each  piece  weighing  a  little  over  8  chittacks  (Jeypoor  weight).  The  fleece  from 
his  own  sheep,  the  wool  being  coarser,  weighed  alxiut  $}4  chittacks. 

From  other  inquiries,  I  find  that  in  Jeypoor  the  fleece  of  a  full  grown  sheep  weighs  from 
three  fourths  of  a  seer  to  I  seer,  or  2  pounds  2  ounces.    In  England  the  average  is  4  jxjunds 
to  the  fleece,  varying  from  10  and  even  12  pounds  for  the  merino  sheep  to  l}4  pounds  for  an 
animal  from  Hereford,  where  wool  is  fine,  as  the  sheep  are  kept  very  clean.    In  a  warm  climate  ' 
it  is  natural  for  the  fleece  to  weigh  less.    Sheep  arc  not  dipped  before  shearing  in  Jeypoor. 

I  am  informed  that  uncleaned  wool  may  be  purchased  at  rates  varying  from  IO  to  12  or  1 3 
rupees  per  maund.  The  wool  of  deafl  sheep  can  be  bought  for  8  rupees  per  maund.  It  is 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  Bombay,  Nagore  in  Joodpoor,  and  other  places. 

Chaura  ka  Sarur,  about  25  miles  from  Jeypoor  towards  Shekbawati,  is  the  best  sheep- 
breeding  ground  in  the  state. 

The  principal  use  of  wool  in  Jeypoor  is  to  make  felt,  the  numdahs  or  namads  of  Persia, 
in  which  country  carpets  are  generally  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a 
framework  of  soft,  thick  11a mad,  or  felt.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  art  was  intro- 
duced into  Rajputana  from  Persia  through  Delhi.  It  is  an  industry  of  some  importance.  At 
Malpoora,  the  principal  scat  of  it,  large  numbers  of  saddle  numdahs  are  made  for  Bengal  cav- 
alry regiments;  also  gugis,or  hooded  cloaks,  for  native  horsemen  and  persons  who  are  exposed 
to  wet  weather ;  asans,  or  round  prayer  carpets,  used  by  Hindoo  devotees ;  the  Jainimaz,  or 
Mussulman  prayer  carpet,  which  is  of  oblong  shape,  marked  out  with  a  niche  in  colored  felt; 
gun  covers ;  chakmas,  or  square  rugs ;  and  kamals,  or  coarse  blankets.  Some  of  these  felts  are 
remarkably  fine  and  durable.  The  better  kinds  are  beautifully  white,  the  common  ones  yellow 
or  dark  gray. 

The  numdahs  are  thick  and  fairly  waterproof ;  many  of  them  are  tastefully  ornamented 
with  small  pieces  of  colored  felt  arranged  in  artistic  designs,  and  most  of  the  prayer  carpets 
are  made  in  different  layers,  of  which  the  edges  are  cut  into  curves  and  toothlike  projections. 
Felt  is  also  made  at  Tonk  and  in  Jeypoor.  Blankets  are  manufactured  at  Hindon,  Phagi, 
Madhorajpura,  Choundlai,  Chatson,  Sambhur,  Naraina,  Bhandarej,  Jobner,  Chomu,  and 
Samodh. 

Fine  woolen  cloths  (Ms)  are  made  in  Nagore  and  Bikaneer,  not,  I  think,  in  Jeypoor, 
though  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  coarse  examples  can  not  be  had  from  Losal,  on  the  west 
border. 

I  can  not  discover  that  any  mixed  cotton  and  wool  cloths  are  made  here.  Chakmas,  made 
in  the  autumn  from  yellow  wool,  are  sold  at  17  rupees  per  maund ;  the  best  white  ones,  made 
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at  Jeypoor,  cost  20  rupees  per  maund.  Tonk  chakmas  of  good  quality  are  worth  24  rupees 
per  maund.    Blaukets  cost  from  8  annas  to  I  rupee  each. 

Translation  of  a  kaifiat  from  the  council  of  Bikaneer  by  A.  P.  Thornton,  esq.,  officiating 
political  agent,  Bikaneer,  dated  the  j/st  0/  March,  18S7.  - 

We  have  received  your  kaifiat,  dated  the  16th  of  March,  1887,  requesting  information  re- 
garding production  of  wool. 

In  reply,  we  beg  to  state  that  in  Sumbat  1942,  15,811  maunds,  and  in  Sumhat  1943, 
19,073  maunds  of  wool  were  exported  from  Bikaneer  territory.  This  gives  an  average  of 
18,341^  maunds  of  wool  cxj>ortcd  per  year.  The  amount  of  produce  of  wool  can  not  be 
approximately  estimated,  but,  in  Sumbat  1942  and  1943,  1,624  and  1,429  maunds  of  woolen 
cloth  were  exported  and  about  2,000  maunds  of  woolen  cloth  used  in  this  state  ;  therefore,  the 
average  produce  per  year  may  l>e  taken  at  22,000  maunds,  including  the  wool  and  woolen 
cloth  exported  to  other  territories.  The  average  price  is  20  rupees  per  maund  and  2  rupees 
customs  duty;  it  is  exported  to  Bombay  via  Bangla,  in  the  Punjab.  The  state  of  trade  is  good, 
because  the  quantity  which  remains  over  the  quantity  consumed  in  this  state  is  all  sold. 

Demiofficial  from  Maj.  P.  W.  Powlett  to  Mr.  Colvin,  dated  Joodpoor,  the  6th  of  April,  1887. 

As  desired  in  your  demiofficial  of  the  9th  of  March,  I  give  the  following  information  re- 
garding the  wool  trade  in  western  Rajputana.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  accuracy 
the  gross  produce  of  wool,  but  for  Joodpoor  it  may  be  roughly  calculated  at  50,000  to  60,000 
maunds.    During  the  last  4  years  wool  has  been  exported  from  Joodpoor  to  Bombay  chiefly  by 


railway,  as  follows: 

Maunds. 

1883-  '84   39.i8o 

1884-  85   32,100 

18S5-86   43,400 

i886-'87  (10  months)   43,150 


The  increase  of  export  in  l885-'S6  and  l886-'87  is  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  October, 
1884,  of  the  customs  duty  on  wool  from  I  rupee  4  annas  to  half  that  amount,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Joodpoor  Railway  line  from  Luni  to  Pachbhadra,  which  is  to  be  opened  in 
a  few  days,  will,  it  is  hoped,  further  stimulate  the  wool  trade  of  Joodpoor. 

The  annual  export  from  Jeysalmere  and  Serohee*may  roughly  be  taken  at  5,000  and  2,500 
maunds,  respectively.  Scrohee  wool  is  said  to  be  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Joodpoor  or 
Jeysalmere,  and  consequently,  while  a  maund  of  Serohee  wool  seldom  fetches  more  than  7  or  8 
rupees,  the  price  of  same  quantity  of  Joodpoor  or  Jeysalmere  wool  varies  from  12  to  25  rupees. 
The  best  wool  is  obtained  at  the  second  shearing  after  the  cold  weather. 

Kishenghur  state. — The  estimated  produce  of  wool  was  1,000  maunds.  The  quantity  of 
wool  exported  was  700  maunds.  The  fabrics  made  in  this  state  are  ghooghi,  chakma,  kamal, 
etc  Wool  is  sold  at  18  rupees  per  maund;  kamal,  from  I  to  3  rupees  per  piece;  ghooghi, 
from  8  annas  to  2  rupees ;  ausan,  from  2  annas  to  I  rupee,  and  chakma,  from  8  annas  to  I 
rupee  4  annas,  per  piece.    There  is  a  little  increase  in  the  trade  compared  with  last  year. 

Demiofficial  from  F.  Henvey,  esq.,  resident,  feypoor,  to  the  agent  governor-general,  Rajputana, 

dated  fey  poor,  the  iSth  of  April,  1887. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Colvin's  demiofficial  letter  of  the  9th  of  March,  1 887,  I  inclose  a 
statement  showing  the  figures  of  the  Jeypoor  wool  trade.  I  asked  Babu  Kanti  t  hunder 
whether  he  could  get  me  any  interesting  particulars  about  woolen  fabrics,  etc.,  and  he  has 
sent  me  a  note,  copy  of  which  also  is  inclosed. 

•To  Bombay  via  Madar  and  Pindwara. 
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Chakma. — The  chakma  is  a  wooles  sheet  of  oblong  form  and  is  made  of  different  sizes. 
It  is  U-scd  for  sheltering  goods  from  rain  and  as  a  protection  from  cold,  and  also  to  spread  on 
the  ground.  Ordinary  chakmas  are  2  yards  by  I  yard,  and  are  sold  at  about  I  rupee  8 
annas  each.  Chakmas  (prepared  to  order)  are  used  for  covering  carts,  ruths,  etc.,  and  can  be 
made  of  any  size  as  the  purchaser  may  require,  varying  in  prices  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  wool  and  evenness  of  the  fabric. 

Ghooghi. — The  ghooghi  is  a  warm  covering  worn  as  a  protection  against  rain  and  cold 
wind.  It  gradually  spreads  out  from  the  top,  which  consists  of  a  sort  of  a  hood.  Ghooghis 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  for  walking  and  the  other  for  stwtirs,  or  horsemen.  The  length  of  the 
one  used  by  people  on  foot  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  human  body ;  that  of  the  other,  used 
by  sowar,  serves  to  cover  also  the  hip  of  the  horse,  and  its  length  is  always  in  proportion  to 
its  width.    Ghooghis  (made  to  order  )  can  be  prepared  up  to  the  value  of  25  rupees. 

Ordinary  ghooghis  for  walking  purposes  are  sold  at  I  rupee  8  annas  or  2  rupees  each, 
those  for  sowars  from  3  to  5  rupees  each ;  but  the  price  generally  varies  according  to  the 
whiteness  and  softness  of  the  wool,  thickness  and  evenness  of  the  fabric. 

Fabrics  made  of  yellow,  uncleaned,  and  coarse  wool,  uneven  in  their  make,  and  so  thin 
that  they  are  not  water-tight,  when  turned  towards  the  sun,  let  the  light  through  and  are 
not  good,  but  those  made  of  white  and  soft  wool,  even  and  thick,  are  costly. 

Dalit. — The  length  and  breadth  of  the  dalli  are  exactly  according  to  the  size  of  saddle, 
or  kalhi,  under  which  it  is  placed  to  protect  the  back  of  the  horse  from  injury,  and  its  price 
varies  according  to  its  thickness,  evenness,  and  the  quality  of  wool  of  which  it  is  made. 

Ausans. — The  ausans  are  of  two  kinds,  square  and  circular.  Square  ausans  are  2  feet 
square,  varying  in  thickness  like  that  of  chakma  and  ghooghi.  Ausans  (prepared  to  order) 
arc  I  to  1)4  inches  thick;  circular  ausans  are  of  different  diameters.  Ordinary  circular 
atiSOHS  prepared  for  sale  are  generally  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  worth  alxnit  8  annas  each. 
Circular  ausans  (prepared  to  order)  are  I  to  I  %  yards  in  diameter,  and  are  more  costly. 
Hindoos  sit  on  ausans  when  they  worship. 

These  woolen  fabrics  are  often  ornamented  with  borders  and  flowers  of  layers  of  wool 
worked  on  the  fabrics.  Simple  borders  and  flowers  are  made  of  white  wool,  of  which  the 
fabrics  are  made,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  broadcloth  of  different  colors  are  cut  into  flowers 
and  pasted  on  the  fabrics.  The  ghooghis  and  chakmas  of  Malpoora  owe  their  credit  to  the 
water  of  a  certain  well,  which  gives  a  peculiar  luster  to  the  fabrics. 

The  fabrics  described  above  are  made  of  white  wool.  Black  wool  is  chiefly  used  for 
making  blankets  and  grain  sacks. 

First  of  all,  wool  is  cleaned  of  all  foreign  materials  and  then  combed  ;  when  it  is  ready 
for  use,  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  measurement  of  the  fabric  to  be  made  is  stretched  out,  and  the 
quantity  of  wool  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  is  spread  upon  it  evenly  by  a  wooden  instrument. 
Wool  for  preparing  chakmas,  ghooghis,  etc.,  is  spread  on  low  ground,  so  that  the  soap  water 
which  is  required  in  the  process  may  not  uselessly  flow  away.  After  the  wool  has  been 
spread  on  the  measured  cloth,  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  wool,  and  then  the  wool  is  mixed 
with  soap  and  water  and  pressed  down  with  the  hands  and  ellx>ws.  This  process  is  technically 
called  M  rudda,"  which  makes  the  fabric  lasting,  even,  and  exact  to  the  measure.  These 
fabrics  are  not  made  by  any  machine,  but  prepared  by  a  peculiar  process  as  follows :  The 
cleaned  wool  is  soaked  in  an  infusion  of  soap,  gum,  alum,  and  water.  It  is  then  spread  upon 
the  floor  over  a  piece  of  white  cloth  in  flakes,  saturated  with  the  said  fluid,  forming  any  shape 
wanted,  and  beaten  in  with  wooden  handle  until  well  set.  The  piece  is  then  soaked  again  in 
the  same  solution  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  after  which  it  is  washed  smoothly.  These  fabrics 
are  remarkably  tough  and  impervious  to  water.  Alxnit  a  quarter  seer  of  soap  is  required  in 
preparing  a  chakma  weighing  2  seers. 

After  the  chakma  and  ghooghi  have  been  pressed,  the  water  is  not  wrung  out,  but  they 
are  spread  over  pucca  walls  or  on  beams  of  wood  till  dry.  After  the  woolen  fabrics  have 
been  prepared,  they  are  smoked  with  sulphur  to  make  the  color  bright. 
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High,  dry,  and  sand)  places  are  best  suited  for  breeding  of  sheep,  but  clayey  and  dimp 
soil  is  not  good  for  them. 

In  the  villnges  of  Malpoora,  Phagi,  Chaksoo,  and  Dousa  wool  is  produced  plentifully,  and  in 
the  first-named  village  woolen  fabrics  are  made.  The  sheep  arc  large  and  good  looking;  but 
wool  of  superior  quality  is  produced  in  Shckhawati,  and  the  muttou  there  is  belter  and  more 
nourishing,  because  the  district  U  sandy,  while  Malpoora,  Oousa,  and  others  are  clayey  and 
damp.  There  are  places  in  Shekhawati,  such  as  Bisas,  Kamgurh,  and  Futtchpoor,  conterminous 
with  Bikanccr  territory,  which  are  remarkable  for  best  sheep  yielding  excellent  wool. 

Young  sheep  yield  soft  and  white  wool,  and  as  they  grow  older  their  wool  becomes  coarse 
and  yellowish.  SujK'rior  fabrics  are  made  of  soft  and  white  wool,  ami  are  therefore  costly. 
Inferior  fabrics  are  made  of  coarse  wool  obtained  from  older  sheep.  Sheep  are  generally 
shorn  twice  a  year.  In  Shekhawati  sheep  are  shorn  once  at  the  end  of  Sawan  (July)  and 
again  at  the  end  of  Phagan  (March),  l>eeause  after  3  months  wool  is  generally  full  of  the 
thorns  and  prickles  which  grow  there.  In  other  districts  of  Jeypoor  territory  wool  is  shorn  at 
the  end  of  Chait  (March)  and  again  at  the  l>eginning  of  Kartik  (October).  The  average 
quantity  of  wool  obtained  from  a  sheep  a  year  weighs  12  chittacks. 

Ckakmas,  ghooghis,  ausans,  etc.,  are  not  manufactured  in  Shekhawati,  but  the  villagers, 
to  meet  their  own  wants,  get  blankets  prepared  by  Chamars  for  their  use  and  dhablas  for  their 
females. 

Wool  is  exported  by  merchants  from  Shekhawati  to  Delhi.  The  average  quantity  of  wool 
produced  in  Shekhawati  annually  is  1,728  maunds,  valued  at  32,560  rupees.  The  average 
price  of  wool  sold  in  Shekhawati  district  is  2  seers  per  rupee,  while  in  other  districts  it  is  sold 
at  3  seers  per  rupee,  and  the  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  Shekhawati  yields  soft  wool  and 
the  other  districts  coarse  wool. 

Note  on  wool  in  Bengal  by  M.  Finucane,  esq.,  C.  S.,  director  of  land  records  and  agriculture, 

Bengal. 

The  Government  of  India  having  asked  me,  by  demiofficial  communication,  for  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  trade  in  wool  in  Bengal  and  the  possibility  of  improving  the  supply  or 
quality  of  that  article,  I  have  made  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  I  now  give  the  small  amount 
of  information  on  the  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  wool  from  Thil>et  and  the  northern  frontier,  the  following  remarks 
occur  in  the  report  of  the  external  trade  of  Bengal  with  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and  Boot  an,  pub- 
lished by  the  government  of  Bengal,  1885  : 

-  The  quantity  of  wool  available  for  export  from  Thibet  is  believed  to  be  enormous.  Be- 
tween Karoba  and  Shigatse,  within  a  march  and  a  half  of  the  Sikkim  frontier  at  the  head  of 
the  Lachen,  sheep  arc  killed,  not  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  or  fleeces,  which  are  practically 
valueless  for  want  of  a  market,  but  in  order  that  their  carcasses  may  l>e  dried  into  jerked  meat 
and  sold  for  8  annas  each.  At  Kamba  itself  carpets  and  rugs  are  manufactured  of  the  finest 
quality  and  of  patterns  evincing  excellent  taste  and  skill ;  but  there  is  no  outlet  for  these  fabrics. 
Further  north,  on  the  Great  Chang  Thang  (or  northern  plateau),  which  begins  just  beyond  the 
Sanpo,  within  5  marches  of  the  Kongra  I  -air.a,  arc  prodigious  Mocks  and  herds  which  roam  at 
will  over  the  endless  expanse.  In  noticing  the  improvements  in  the  supplies  of  wool  imported 
into  Bengal  from  Thibet  during  18S3-84,  it  was  remarked  in  the  report  for  that  year:  •  It  is 
believed  that  this  trade  has  dwindled  during  the  current  year  (l8S4-'85),  partly  owing  to  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  by  Thibetan  officials.'  The  statistics  recorded  show  that  the  l»e- 
lief  was  well  founded,  for  the  quantity  imported  during  l884-'85  was  only  one-tenth  that  im- 
ported during  iSS3-'84,  viz,  91  maunds,  against  91 1  maunds.  With  the  exception  of  19 
maunds  registered  at  Rungeet  in  l8.S3-'S4  and  5  maunds  in  i882-'83,  the  entire  supply  dur- 
ing the  3  years  was  brought  through  Pheydong.  The  value  of  manufactured  woolen  goods 
(chiefly  blankets)  during  iSfy-'Ss  was  4,415  rupees  in  excess  of  the  figures  of  i883-'84,  but 
564  rupees  below  those  of  i882-'83.    By  far  the  largest  are  supplies  brought  via  Pheydong." 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  British  territory  from 
Sikkim  and  Thibet  during  the  past  5  years: 

Maunds. 

1882-  '83   168 

1883-  '84   911 

1884-  '85   91 

1885-  '86   2,555 

1886-  '87   1,933 


The  falling  off  in  imports  of  wool  in  l884-'85,  as  compared  with  the  2  previous  years, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  this  trade  by  Thibetan  officials ;  but, 
though  this  may  be  one  of  the  true  causes  of  the  decline  in  question,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
trade  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  insignificant  and  irregular.  At  the  same  time  that 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  wool  it  is  to  l>e  observed  that  there  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  imports  of  other  articles  (for  example,  musk  and  yak  tails),  which,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  these  less  bulky  articles  may  be  smuggled. 

Without,  however,  questioning  the  existence  or  the  pernicious  effects  of  restrictions  placed 
by  the  Thilictan  officials  on  the  frontier  trade — matters  on  which  I  have  no  knowledge  and  no 
special  sources  of  information — I  may  say  that,  having  made  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  at 
Darjeeling,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  anything  which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  that  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Thibetan  wool  can  be  developed  even  under  existing  conditions  by  simply  cre- 
ating a  steady  demand  and  securing  a  steady  sale  for  the  article  in  Darjeeling.  It  will  be 
seen  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Spencer  Robinson,  which  is  annexed,  that  a  merchant  trading 
with  Thibet  has  recently  offered  to  deliver  to  that  gentleman  in  Darjeeling  10,000  maunds  of 
wool,  provided  he  guarantied  the  purchase  of  it  at  16  rupees  per  maund.  The  Thibetans, 
he  adds,  will  not  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  allowing  the  wool  to  come  through.  If 
the  wool,  as  stated,  can  be  delivered  at  Darjeeling  at  16  rupees  per  maund,  or,  say,  yi.  to  Z^d. 
per  pound,  and  the  wool  is  worth  in  England  by^d.  to  jd.  per  pound,  as  it  is  believed  to  be, 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  steady  demand  at  Darjeeling  or 
some  other  place  nearer  the  frontier  within  British  territory  would  lead  to  a  steady  supply  so 
far  as  the  resources  of  Thibet  allow.  I  am  not  here  arguing  against  the  desirability  of  remov- 
ing trade  restriction,  a  question  which  does  not  come  within  my  province  and  on  which  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  what  I  am  arguing  in  favor  of  is  the  creation  of  a 
steady  demand  for  Thibetan  wool  in  Darjeeling  by  establishing  an  agency,  public  or  private, 
for  the  continuous  purchase  of  it.  The  attempts  beinsj  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  Robinson,  who 
has,  I  am  informed,  much  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will,  from  this  point  of  view,  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  report,  with  which  I  have 
been  favored  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  from  the  secretary  of  the  Agri-Horticultural 
Society,  that  Thibetan  wool,  as  per  sample  received  from  Mr.  Spencer  Robinson,  is  supposed 
to  be  worth  6}£d.  to  Jd.  per  pound  in  England,  where  the  price  is  rapidly  rising.  If  this  es- 
timate turns  out  to  be  correct  and  wool  is  forthcoming  from  Thibet  in  large  quantities,  as  stated 
to  Mr.  Spencer  Robinson,  the  importation  of  wool  from  Thibet  should  be  a  highly  remunerative 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports  or  imports  of  wool  from  and  to  Calcutta,  ac- 
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As  regards  the  trade  in  wool  produced  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  there  is  very  little  informa- 
tion available  in  the  records  of  the  Bengal  government,  and,  as  the  Government  of  India  has 
called  for  very  early  report  on  the  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ask  local  officers  for  further 
information  regarding  it.  No  attem|>ts  have  ever  l«en  made  in  Bengal  to  improve  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  wool  produced  in  these  provinces.  The  bare  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of 
taking  measures  with  this  end  in  view  has  been  made  the  subject  of  gibes  and  ridicule.  It 
will,  however,  l>e  seen  from  the  paprrs  annexed  that  practical  men  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  nothing  can,  or  that  nothing  ought,  to  be  done 
by  Government  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Abl>ott,  a  well-known  indigo-planter  of  Tirhoot,  is  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  endeavoring  to  improve  the  breed  of  Bahar  sheep  by  judicious  cross- 
breeding and  is  willing  himself  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  the  experiment  on  an  inexpen- 
sive plan,  which  will  be  found  described  in  his  letter  annexed,  and  Mr.  Orrah,  deputy  super- 
intendent of  the  Boglipoor  jail,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I  think  that  Mr.  Abbott's  plan  is 
an  eminently  practical  one  and  that  cross-breeding  on  the  lines  suggested  by  him  and  Mr. 
Orrah  ought  to  be  tried.  The  revenue  and  agricultural  department  of  the  Government  of 
India  may,  perhaps,  be  in  a  position  to  give  some  assistance  and  support  by  supplying  merino 
or  other  good  rams  and  ewes.  I  am  myself  also  in  communication  on  the  subject  with  1  )r. 
Greenhill,  of  Calcutta,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  volunteer  bis  assistance  in  the  selectiou 
and  importation  of  good  rams  from  Australia. 

I  annex  some  interesting  papers  with  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Lethbridge,  I 
have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Orrah. 

This  gentleman  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Indian  wool,  and  probably 
knows  more  about  it  than  any  official  in  Bengal.  Some  of  his  suggestions  for  effecting  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  Bengal  wool,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  Bengal  peasant  life,  are,  1  think,  impracticable ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Abbott  in  thinking  that  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  cross-breeding.  Mr.  Orrah, 
being  in  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen  articles  in  the  Boglipoor  jail,  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  an  opinion  of  value  on  the  subject,  and  he  boars  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  attempts 
made  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  have  led  to  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  wool  of  that  province,  which,  he  says,  is  decidedly  superior  to 
that  produced  in  Bengal.  Further,  he  significantly  notes  that,  since  the  system  of  cross-breed- 
ing sheep  by  continuous  importation  of  fresh  stock  has  ceased  in  the  Northwest  Provinces, 
the  quality  of  the  wool  produced  is  there  also  deteriorating. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  furnish  the  Government  of  India  at  present  with  more  accu- 
rate and  detailed  information  on  this  subject,  and  have  only  two  practical  suggestions  to  make 
with  a  view  to  improvement  in  the  supply  and  quality  of  wool  from  Bengal  and  the  northern 
frontier.    These  are : 

( 1)  That  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  a  steady  demand  and  sale  can  lie  guaran- 
tied for  Thibetan  wool  in  Darjeeling  or  elsewhere  within  the  British  territory;  such  demand 
will  create  the  supply  and  will  probably  arise  without  the  nid  or  interference  of  Government 
when  it  is  known  that  wool  is  forthcoming.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  government  of  Thibet 
can  be  induced  to  remove  restrictions  which  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  injuriously  affect  trade, 
all  the  better;  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this  point.  Further,  it  would 
]>erhaps  be  at  first  desirable  to  allow  socially  favorable  rates  for  carriage  of  wool  from  Dar- 
jeeling by  rail  to  Calcutta,  and  orders  to  have  this  done  have,  I  understand,  l^ecn  recently 
issued.  It  would  also  be  well,  if  possible,  to  improve  the  means  of  communication  by  road 
with  the  Thibetan  frontier. 

(2)  That,  as  regards  wool  produced  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Abbott  for  cross-breeding  in  his  letter,  which  is  annexed,  be  accepted  as  a  tentative  measurt 
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Letter  from  Spencer  Robinson,  esq.,  to  Af.  Finucane,  esq.,  C.  S.,  dated  Teendaria,  the  lyth  of 

July,  1887. 

• 

I  forward  two  samples  of  Thibet  wool  as  received  from  that  country;  one  is  ewe  wool,  the 
other  ram's  wool.  1  have  been  selecting  wool  for  a  Calcutta  merchant  during  the  last  week, 
who  is  ending  it  home  to  England.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  wool  sent  home.  I  received 
a  valuation  on  this  wool  recently,  which  was  6}£</.  to  yd.  per  pound  in  England. 

The  wool  trade  with  Thibet  can  be  devclo|>ed  into  a  large  business,  and  a  merchant  trading 
with  Thibet  offered  to  deliver  me  10,000  maunds  of  wool  in  Darjeeling  (provided  I  would 
guaranty  to  buy  it)  at  16  rupees  per  maund.  He  states  the  Thibetans  will  not  place  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  allowing  the  wool  to  come  through  the  passes.  He  is  sending  me  sam- 
ples of  cloth,  etc.,  purchased  by  the  Thibetans  and  wishes  me  to  forward  them  to  English 
manufacturers  and  let  him  know  the  price  of  such  cloth  when  landed  in  Calcutta. 

Letter  from  IL  E.  Abbott,  esq.,  to  M.  Finucane,  esq.,  C.  S.,  dated  Jaintpur,  the  37th  of June, 

jSSj. 

Suffice  it,  then,  to  say,  as  a  commencement  of  corresixmdence,  that,  as  far  as  sheep  breed- 
ing in  Babar  is  concerned,  I  live  in  the  very  center  of  it,  and,  roughly  s|)caking,  my  tenants 
own  at  least  a  lac  of  these  useful  little  animals;  but,  as  far  as  wool  or  quality  of  meat  goes, 
they  are  of  the  most  wretched  description,  though,  like  most  things  indigenous  to  the  country, 
hardy  to  a  degree.  As  I  told  you  personally,  1  am  convinced  that  judicious  crossing  would 
prove  eminently  beneficial  (were  Australian  or  British  blood  imported)  to  both  wool  and  mut- 
ton. I  do  not  think  much  outside  trade  is  dune  in  the  wool  line,  the  shepherds  finding  a 
sufficient  market  at  present  by  weaving  it  into  blankets,  which  they  dispose  of  locally;  but, 
with  the  railroad  now  at  their  doors,  the  industry  only  wants  encouragement  to  develop  into 
a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  commercial  economy  of  the  district.  Be  it  always  remembered 
that  the  grazing  in  Bahar  is  for  India  the  best  par  excellence.  Sheep,  during  the  hot  weather, 
are  driven  to  the  northern  chours,  when  for  a  mere  nominal  sum  they  fairly  well  keep  them- 
selves, while  during  the  rains  practical  farming  planters  are  glad  enough  to  let  them  have  the 
magnificent  grazing  of  the  inevitably  heavy  undergrowth  in  their  indigo  lands,  charging  the  value 
of  one  sheep  in  the  hundred  for  the  right ;  therefore,  Bahar  is  eminently  a  country  suited  to 
sheep  farming,  and  it  behooves  Government  to  improve  the  breed.  Give  me  a  dozen  rams 
and  double  the  number  of  ewes,  allow  me  20  rupees  a  month  to  keep  them  up,  and  I  will 
guaranty  to  make  a  present  of  90  per  cent,  of  every  ram  produced  in  the  stock  to  sheep- 
farmers  in  the  district  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  ewes.  Your  charge  shall  be  no  more  than  the 
above  20  rupees  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  country,  and  when  I  leave  I  will  give  back  to  Gov- 
ernment the  same  amount  of  stock  that  they  handed  me,  or  at  the  end  of  5  years  I  will  ask  no 
further  aid  from  Government,  but  will  return  it  in  kind  the  amount  of  rams  and  ewes  advanced 
me.  I  will  with  pleasure  furnish  statistics  of  the  entire  births,  deaths,  and  distribution  of  the 
stock.  Of  course,  you  will  fully  understand  that,  should  the  stock  die,  I  have  no  claim 
whatever  against  you  as  far  as  the  20  rupees  per  month  goes.  My  mere  wish  is  to  show 
how  Government  aid,  properly  applied,  can  benefit  the  district  at  small  expense  and  be  made, 
in  the  long  run,  almost  self-supporting.  After  a  bit,  I  believe,  we  could  make  money  by  let- 
tiny  out  the  services  of  the  rams ;  but  this  must  be  done  gradually.  I  have  already  proved 
that,  as  far  as  horses,  poultry,  and  dogs  are  concerned,  one  can,  with  imported  blood  and  judi- 
cious local  crossing,  do  very  great  things  in  Bahar;  and,  as  I  honestly  believe,  as  far  as  Ben- 
gal is  concerned,  it  could  be  made  the  nursery  for  grain,  horses,  oilseeds,  sheep,  cattle,  et  hoc 
genus  omne  for  the  whole  of  southern  India. 

In  such  a  country  as  this  the  encouragement  of  horse,  sheep,  and  poultry  breeding,  of  the 
importation  of  finer  seeds  from  foreign  countries — in  fact,  the  entire  working  up  of  Bahar  as  a 
wholesale  producer  for  India  should  be  the  work  of  the  Government  at  first  and  of  every 
Englishman  who,  like  myself,  is  grateful  to  it  for  a  happy,  if  an  exiled,  home. 
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Many  experiments  have  doubtless  been  made,  but  forgive  me  if  I  say  unhesitatingly  they 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  made  on  wro  ig  lines.    They  are  generally  made  through  the  means  of 
the  temporary  collector  of  the  district,  without  the  smallest  effort  being  made  to  find  whethei 
the  gentleman  in  question  has  a  («ncbant  for  this  kind  of  thing.    The  odds  arc  he  has  not 
Witness  the  attempt  to  breed  mules  in  Mozufferpoor. 

Report  by  Mr.  Orrah,  deputy  superintendent  of  central  jail,  Boglipoor,  dated  the  ijtA  oj 

June,  1S87. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  Bengal  wools,  together  with  extracts: 
Regarding  the  production  and  improvement  of  wool  grown  in  Bengal,  it  will  l>c  necessary 
to  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  the  characteristics  of  wool,  namely,  (1)  softness,  (2)  elas- 
ticity, (3)  length  of  staple,  (4)  uniformity  of  staple,  (5)  fineness,  and  (6)  soundness.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes  in  the  working  of  Bengal  wools,  I  find  them  wanting  in  all  the  afore- 
named characteristics. 

As  regards  want  of  softness  and  elasticity,  I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  hardness  of  the 
water  the  sheep  may  have  to  drink,  l>eing  of  a  limy  character.  The  scarcity  of  yolk  in 
the  fiber,  which  is  the  natural  reservoir  from  which  the  wool  liber  gains  its  character  for  soft- 
ness, etc.,  shows  the  sheep  are  not  sufficiently  and  suitably  fed.  As  regards  length  of  staple, 
uniformity,  fineness,  and  soundness,  these  deficiencies  are  more  the  result  of  want  of  care  and 
attention  to  the  breeding.  Good  breeding  is  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  by  which  sheep  of 
all  countries  are  improved  or  for  want  of  it  arc  deteriorated. 

Whilst  Bengal  wools  show  these  deteriorations  all  round  and  contrast  very  unsatisfactorily 
with  other  provinces  in  the  northwest  of  India,  there  is  one  redeeming  feature,  which  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  possessed  by  the  Bengal  sheep,  and  that  is  they  are  very  receptive,  or,  in  other 
words,  susceptible  of  being  improved  more  rapidly  than  many  other  classes  of  sheep.  The 
Thibet  sheep,  for  instance,  will  require  much  more  time  to  eradicate  the  coarse  hairs  and  kemps 
out  of  the  fleece  than  would  the  Bengal  sheep. 

To  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Bengal  wool,  I  will  mention  a  few  principal  meth- 
ods of  treatment  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  part  of  which  there  is  some  evidence  of  its 
having  lieen  successful  in  India,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

Pasturage. — I  have  spoken  of  the  water  as  being  hard;  this  seems  to  point  out  that  land 
pasturage  over  Bengal  is  of  a  calcic  or  lime  character,*  and  would  undoubtedly  not  only  ac- 
count for  hardness  of  water,  but  the  pasturage  thereof  must  contain  in  its  grasses,  herbs,  and 
trees  and  vegetation  generally  a  large  proportion  of  calcium ;  therefore,  the  food  ujx>n  which 
the  sheep  live  and  graze  must  also  contain  lime,  and  we  see,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
the  wool  they  grow  is  dry,  natureless,  stunted,  and  irregular  in  staple,  harsh  in  feeling,  coarse, 
brittle,  inelastic,  whilst  the  yolk  of  the  fiber  is  scanty  and  poor. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  water  which  sheep  drink  should  l>e  tested,  and,  if  found 
to  be  hard,  should  be  treated  chemically  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  oxalic  acid,f  viz,  I  ounce 
of  the  salt  of  this  acid  to  500  gallons  of  water  to  deposit  the  lime  of  waters  drunk  by  the  sheep. 
The  washing  water  for  sheep  should  also  have  any  lime  that  exists  in  it  deposited  l>efore  being 
used. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  sheep  by  the 
large  projx>rtion  of  sulphur  which  it  contains,  is  very  much  affected  by  the  soil  upon  which 
the  food  grows;  some  soils  growing  poor  grasses  keep  the  sheep  grazing  thereon  lean,  and, 
whilst  giving  finest  of  wool, yield  only  \]^  pounds;  but  a  merino  fed  upon  good  pasturage 
of  che  mically  treated  soils  often  gives  a  llcccc  weighing  IO  to  II  pounds.  It  is  calculated 
that  30,000,000  sheep  yield,  on  an  average,  1 1 1,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  or  alniut  4  jounds  <>f 
wool  to  the  fleece.  This  quantity  of  wool  contains  5,000,000  pounds  of  sulphur,  which  is, 
of  course,  all  extracted  from  the  soil. 

•This  is  doubtful. 

f  Impracticable,  and,  if  practicable,  would  be  dangerous,  oxalic  acid  being  a  poison. 
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If  we  suppose  this  sulphur  to  exist  in,  and  to  1*  extracted  from,  the  soil  in  the  fcrni  of 
gypsum,  then  the  plants  which  the  sheep  live  ui»on  must  take  out  from  the  soil  to  produce  the 
wool  alone  30,000,000  pounds,  or  13,000  tons,  of  gypsum.  Though  the  projx>rtion  of  this 
gypsum  lost  by  any  one  sheep  farm  in  a  year  is  comparatively  small,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  by  the  long  growth  of  wool  on  land  to  which  nothing  is  ever  added,  either  by  art 
or  from  natural  sources,  those  grasses  must  gradually  cease  to  grow  in  which  sulphur  most 
largely  abounds,  and  which  therefore  from  growth  of  wool — in  other  words,  the  produce  of 
wool — is  likely  to  diminish  by  lapse  of  time  where  sulphur  has  for  centuries  been  yearly 
carried  off  the  land;  and  again,  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  increased  in  amount  when  such 
land  is  dressed  with  gypsum  or  other  manures  in  which  sulphur  naturally  exists.*  This,  I 
believe,  could  be  obtained  in  a  very  cheap  form  from  the  gas  works  of  the  country,  some  of 
their  waste  products  containing  sulphur  in  a  large  degree,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  a  waste  product  of  these  works.  There  probably,  also,  is  a  natural  form  of  sulphur 
found  in  connection  with  the  rock-salt  districts,  as  geologically  it  exists  in  some  form  in  the 
same  stratification.  Iron  pyrites  also  contain  sulphur  in  large  proportions.  Though  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  natural  products  of  India,  I  am  quite  sure  products  could  be  obtained 
sufficiently  low  in  rates  for  manuring  purposes.  No  bones  of  animals  ought  to  leave  India, 
for  its  land  sadly  needs  it,  being  also  a  valuable  manure  for  sheep  farms,  in  addition  to  the 
various  dungs  of  animals  of  all  descriptions.  Next,  I  would  suggest,  as  of  first  importance, 
also,  that  a  definite  system  of  cross-breeding  should  be  sustained  with  rams  obtained  from 
pure-blood  stock.  There  is,  I  believe,  some  difference  of  opinion  amongst  flock-owners  as  to 
what  countries  the  best  rams  are  obtainable  from ;  but  experience  has  always  proved  this  fact, 
that  the  merino  ram,  whether  of  European,  South  African,  or  Australian  breed,  is  decidedly 
the  best  for  crossing  with  Indian  sheep. 

As  success  has  been  obtained  by  crossing  the  merino  rams  of  each  one  of  these  aforenamed 
countries  with  Indian  sheep,  the  aim  of  Hock-owners  should  be  to  obtain  wools  for  clothing 
purposes  of  a  finer  quality.  This  could  be  accomplished,  and  some  six  different  qualities  be 
obtained  which  would  work  in  combination  or  serve  the  special  direct  purposes  of  manufac- 
ture in  general.    With  this  end  in  view,  I  would  suggest : 

(1)  For  producing  finest  fibers  of  a  felty  character,  a  cross  of  one  South  African  merino 
ram,  pure  bred,  with  100  Hengal  ewes. 

(2)  For  producing  uniformity  of  lengths  of  staple,  medium  fineness,  soundness,  and  elas- 
ticity, a  cross  of  an- English  merino  ram,  pure  1  red,  with  100  Bengal  ewes. 

(3)  For  medium  qualities  and  characteristics  ranging  between  Nos.  1  and  2,  a  cross  of 
one  Australian  merino  ram,  pure  bred,  with  100  Bengal  ewes. 

(4)  For  improvement  from  Indian  stock  rams  for  coarser  wools  and  cloths,  a  cross  with 
northwest  part-bred  merino  rams,  the  result  of  crossings  with  European  stock  in  years  gone  by. 
This  crossing  would  give  wool  closely  approaching  the  Agra  wool,  or  wool  used  largely  by 
the  Cawnpoor  and  Dhariwal  mills,  and  also  exported  largely  to  Europe. 

(5)  I  would  advise  a  trial  being  made  of  crossing  some  Thibet  ewes  with  an  English 
merino  ram,  pure  bred,  and  the  rams  obtained  from  this  crossing  should  then  be  crossed  with 
Bengal  ewes.  The  effect,  I  believe,  would  be  that  a  Bengal  wool  would  be  produced  hav- 
ing a  character  distinctly  its  own,  and  a  flannel  and  clothing  wool  also  suitable  for  hosiery 
would  I*  produced  of  an  excellent  character  and  high  value. 

(6)  Combing  wool  of  very  long,  fine  staple,  soundness,  and  elasticity,  of  a  high  value,  for 
European  combing  machinery,  would,  I  believe,  be  obtained  by  crossing  Australian  fine  merino 
ewes,  pure  bred,  with  Thibet  rams. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  breeding  are  several  important  factors,  such  as  the  ascer- 
taining of  defects,  pursuing  a  good  system  of  selection  or  rejection,  and  subdivision  of  sheep 
into  classes.  These  should  be  done  regularly  by  a  yearly  inspection,  so  as  to  form  correct 
opinion  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  fleece  borne  by  each,  in  order  that  the  defective 


*  Gypsum  would,  no  doubt,  be  good  ma  lure  for  pasture  land,  but  ierhvaliaks  are  not  likely  to  use  It. 
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sheep  may  be  removed  and  never  again  allowed  to  mix  with  those  drafted  and  set  apart  for 

the  production  of  line  wool. 

White- wooled  sheep,  free  from  gray  or  black,  should  be  kept  separate;  black-wooled 
sheep,  free  from  white  or  gray,  should  be  kept  separate ;  also  the  rams  of  same  should  be  sim- 
ilarly kept  separate  with  their  flocks  and  not  allowed  to  mix  promiscuously.  All  party-colored 
sheep  should  be  extirpated. 

Kemp  and  hairy  wool  is  very  objectionable.  Bengal  wool  is  very  kempy,  that  is,  full  of 
white,  hairy,  coarse  bristles  or  hairs,  which  protrude  and  will  not  dye  or  become  amenable 
to  any  process  or  operation  of  improvement.  This,  however,  is  the  result  of  deterioration  in 
all  its  forms  and  can  only  be  eradicated  by  the  carrying  out  of  all  such  operations  as  are  being 
suggested  herein.  If  only  a  few  kemps  be  seen  in  wool,  it  lowers  its  value  immensely  for 
clothing  purposes.  Good  feeding,  protection,  and  breeding  will  eradicate  these  objectionable 
features.  Thus  it  is  that  changes  in  the  fleeces  of  sheep  are  wrought  by  propagation  or  crossing 
of  breeds  possessing  those  qualities  which  it  is  wished  to  acquire. 

I^ord  Western  years  ago  recorded  the  effect  of  a  union  he  made  with  one  of  his  lordship's 
own  merino  tups  and  some  East  Indian  ewes,  on  which  a  striking  proof  was  exhibited  of  the 
influence  of  the  male  upon  the  progeny,  the  latter  having  a  fleece  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  the  dams.  The  ram  was  kept  highly  fed,  and  consequently  their  fleeces  became  long  in 
fiber,  heavy  in  weight,  the  breed  of  the  ram  being  the  merino,  which  is  considered  the  best 
from  which  foreign  stock  can  be  improved.  Purity  of  blood  should  be  unquestionable,  and  the 
result  will  then  be  a  stronger  stamina,  capable  of  standing  changes  of  climate  better. 

It  is,  however,  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  report  like  this,  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  minute  details  of  sheep  huslmndry.  I  subjoin,  however,  a  few  extracts  obtained  from  my 
library,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  showing  what  has  been  dune  in  the  past  in  the  other  pres- 
idencies of  India,  and  which  I  consider  somewhat  confirms  by  facts  some  of  the  suggestions 
herein  made. 

Before  concluding,  I  might  remark,  from  my  present  workings  of  the  northwest  of  India 
wools,  as  compared  with  Bengal  wools  there  is  so  decided  a  superiority  of  the  northwest  wools 
that  1  am  obliged  to  use  a  large  proportion  to  obtain  more  satisfaction  from  those  who  pur- 
chase our  blankets  and  cloths,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  same  superiority 
has  been  given  to  it  by  some  such  early  action  in  the  matter  of  breeding,  etc.,  having  been 
taken  by  the  government  of  the  northwest  of  India  in  the  years  gone  by. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  Bengal  could  so  improve  its  wools,  and,  if  the  system  of  cross- 
breeding was  kept  up  continuously,  might  eventually  supersede  in  character  the  wools  of  those 
provinces.  I  judge,  also,  from  what  I  see  of  the  northwest  wools  at  present,  there  are  signs 
in  their  wools  now  that  the  system  of  cross-breeding  is  not  being  kept  up  by  continuous  im- 
portations of  fresh  stock,  a  very  desirable  element  to  sustain  and  further  improve  their  wools; 
this  1  would  suggest  Bengal  should  attend  to  continuously. 

Extracts  furnished  by  Mr.  Orrah  regarding  early  efforts  in  India  to  improve  the  breeds. 

The  Cape-bred  merino  rams  have  been  found  to  answer  for  this  country  (India)  better 
than  those  imported  from  England,  so  much  so  that  Government  have  determined  henceforth  to 
import  only  from  the  Cape,  as  appears  from  the  memorandum  from  Mr.  Secretary  Reid,  in 

1835. 

The  attention  of  Government  was  first  directed  at  the  end  of  1835  to  the  improvement  of 
the  wool  and  sheep  of  western  India.  From  the  information  furnished  to  Government  it  ap- 
pears that  many  parts  of  the  Deccan  and  Guzerat  ore  very  well  adapted  to  sheep  pasture,  and 
that,  if  the  wool  of  this  country,  which,  though  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  finds  a  ready  market, 
were  improved  by  importing  superior  sheep,  so  as  to  improve  the  fleece  of  the  country  breed, 
the  natives  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Measures  were  accordingly  adopted  by  Government 
to  imjiort  sheep  of  a  superior  breed  and  in  1837  a  supply  of  rams  and  ewes,  about  106  in 
number,  of  the  Southdown  merino  breed,  were  sent  out  at  a  very  heavy  expense  by  the  hon- 
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orable  court  under  the  care  of  an  experienced  English  shepherd.  About  60  rams  and  ewes 
of  the  Saxon  and  merino  breed  were  obtained  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  breed 
is  very  fine. 

A  large  supply  of  sheep  (600)  was  also  obtained,  through  the  agency  of  Colonel  Pottenger 
and  Captain  Burne,  from  Afghanistan  and  Cabul  and  the  pastoral  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indus.  A  small  number  sheep  was  also  brought  from  Rassorah,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  breed  in  that  part  of  the  country  yields  a  very  fine,  lengthy  fleece.  The  sheep  obtained 
from  England,  the  Cape,  and  Cabool  have  been  distributed  about  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  gentlemen  who  understand  the  management  of  this  animal 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  undertaking.  A  sheep  farm  was  established  at  Ahtnednuggur  and 
another  at  the  fort  of  Jooner,  where  the  climate  is  good  and  pasturage  plentiful,  and  these 
farms  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Webb,  of  the  civil  service,  who  had  a  good  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  management  of  sheep.  The  natives  in  the  interior  who  breed  sheep  are  sup- 
plied from  these  farms  with  half-bred  lambs  and  were  allowed  to  send  their  ewes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. From  the  experience  gained  by  these  practicalists,  it  was  found  that  the  Cape-bred 
merino  sheep  were  far  superior  to  those  bred  in  England  and  better  adapted  to  the  Indian 
climate,  the  English  sheep  being  too  large  for  the  slight-made  ewes  of  this  country  and  are, 
moreover,  greatly  affected  by  the  change  in  the  climate.  The  Cape  sheep  are  less  affected  by 
the  climate  and  not  so  subject  to  disease  as  those  of  this  country  or  of  England,  while  their 
lambs  are  much  stronger  than  those  produced  from  the  English  sheep.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined not  to  obtain  any  more  supplies  from  England. 

This  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  noted  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  who 
brought  to  the  subject  a  valuable  fund  of  information  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  previ- 
ous administration  in  New  South  Wales,  and  thus  early  declared  himself  a  decided  patron  and 
supporter  of  improvements  in  Indian  wool.  When  visiting  the  Government  sheep  farms  of 
Ahmednuggur  and  Amraut  Mahub  he  inspected  the  flocks,  and  in  a  minute  drawn  up  on  the 
occasion  remarked  that  "  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  as  regarded  the  views  of 
Government,  was  not  an  object  that  at  all  had  reference  to  profit,  but  one  on  which  the  au- 
thorities took  the  lead  as  being  the  best  means  of  interesting  industrious  natives  in  the  experi- 
ment." Sir  George  suggested  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  establishing  a 
more  definite  system  in  breeding,  in  the  first  place  by  carefully  ascertaining  the  defect  on  the 
indigenous  race  and,  this  done,  by  steadily  pursuing  a  good  system  of  rejection  and  crossing. 
He  at  the  same  time  adopted  a  fresh  mode  of  pasturing  and  subdivision  of  the  sheep  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  flock  should  exceed  700  head  and  recommended  that,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  natives  to  try  the  experiment,  a  given  number  of  the  improved  sheep  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  native  shepherds  under  an  agreement  to  provide  pasture  and  attendance,  receiv- 
ing in  payment  one-third  of  the  produce,  and  so  on. 

Again,  about  a  year  later,  Sir  George  Arthur,  having  occasion  to  visit  Allegoom,  where 
the  Government  flock  had  been  collected  by  a  previous  arrangement  with  the  superintendent, 
again  inspected  the  stock,  and  in  a  minute  written  by  himself  and  dated  September  27, 1843, 
he  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the  manifest  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the 
sheep,  which  were  such  as  showed  the  care  and  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  superintendent, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  flock  being  greatly  bettered  by  the  removal  of  party-colored 
sheep,  recommending,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  relaxadon  in  this  system  should  be  allowed, 
and  urging  that  it  would  be  proper  in  the  next  report  from  the  farm  to  have  the  sale  price  of 
the  wool  compared  with  the  ordinary  country  sheep  distinctly  noted.  Sir  George  Arthur  ob- 
served that,  in  order  to  insure  success,  it  would  be  necessary  annually  to  import  a  fresh  stock 
of  merino  rams  till  the  improved  stock  had  thoroughly  superseded  the  country  one  on  the 
farm 

Captain  Henderson,  who  acquired  much  information  on  the  subject  as  a  sheep-farmer  at 
the  Cape  in  1836,  submitted  to  the  government  of  Bombay  a  paper  of  instructions  on  the  man- 
agement of  merino  sheep.  In  this  treatise  the  captain  states  that  on  rearing  these  animals  the 
diseases  in  India  most  to  be  guarded  against  are  dysentery  and  mange.    As  a  precaution 
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against  the  first,  he  says  that  dry  pasturage  is  most  essential,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  mange, 
that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  sheep.  A  Patna  ewe  crossed  with 
a  Southdown  ram  was  tried  in  Calcutta  by  a  gentleman  who  had  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  growth  and  cleaning  of  the  staple  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  he  entered  among  the 
proceedings  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  the  following  results:  The 
wool  is  decidedly  of  a  very  good  quality  for  the  first  cross,  uniting  length  of  staple  and  soft- 
ness with  great  uniformity  of  quality  throughout  the  fleece,  which  is  much  desirable ;  the 
quality,  from  its  coarseness,  will  not  admit  of  it  being  used  for  other  than  blankets  and  very 
coarse  cloth;  its  market  value  was,  in  the  home  market,  icV.  per  pound,  lie  further  states 
that  Mr.  Rickets,  the  owner,  had  acted  correctly  in  having  crossed  Patna  with  the  Southdown 
and  should  strongly  recommend  him  to  carry  out  the  improvement  by  crossing  the  production 
with  the  merino,  as  he  only  requires  now  the  texture,  he  having  procured  the  length  of  staple 
with  crosses.  India  can,  in  my  opinion,  if  sufficient  care  were  displayed  in  the  crosses,  pro- 
duce as  good  a  sample  of  wool  as  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  from  the  luxuriousness  of 
feed  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  as  texture  with  length  of  staple  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Colonel  Hazelwood,  in  writing  to  Captain  Jacob,  of  the  P.ombay  artillery,  dated  Bangal- 
pore,  1837,  says:  "I  have  just  received  six  more  Saxon  rams  from  the  ruby  flock  of  Sydney. 
Mr.  Sullivan  brought  out  two  merino  rams  and  two  ewes,  and  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  cross- 
ing by  these  and  also  by  Southdown  rams  imported  by  Sir  William  Rumbold  on  the  Neilgher- 
ries.  Even  the  red,  hairy  sheep  of  India  become  Southdown  in  size  and  wool  in  the  second 
generation,  and  the  white- wooled  sheep  of  India  become  merino  and  Southdown  in  size  and 
wool  after  one  crossing.  I  have  been  shown  Mr.  Sullivan's  merinos,  which  have  been  2  years 
in  India.  After  twice  washing  and  shearing,  the  day  after  the  ewes  gave  5  or  4^  pi  mm  U 
each,  in  fineness,  length  of  staple,  elasticity,  and  oiliness  equal  to  any  I  ever  saw  in  Tasma- 
nia, where  2%  pounds  is  the  utmost  ever  got  from  a  ewe  of  the  merino  kind." 

Since  writing  my  re|*>rt  upon  the  wools  of  Bengal  I  have  received  by  mail  a  copy  of  the 
weekly  paper  of  the  14th  of  May,  1887,  called  the  Wool  and  Textile  Fabrics,  which  con- 
tains a  report  made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bowman,  D.  s.  c,  F.  R.  S.,  an  authority  in  England  on  tech- 
nical matters  upon  Indian  wools.  I  have  therefore  had  a  c  opy  of  the  same  written  out,  which 
I  send  to  you  with  this  letter: 

"  We  take  the  following  paper  on  colonial  wools  (by  Mr.  F.  II.  Bowman,  D.  s.  c,  v.  r.  s., 
etc.,  president  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colorists)  from  the  *  Report  on  the  Colonial  Sec- 
tions of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,'  issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  edited  by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  I L  Trueman  Wood,  esq.,  M.  A. : 

"  *  The  whole  of  the  wools  exhibited  from  India,  except  one  or  two  incidental  specimens,  were 
confined  to  those  contained  in  a  case  within  the  economic  court.  In  speaking  of  them  as  wools, 
the  term  is  used  in  its  widest  sease  so  as  to  include  all  goat  and  sheep  fibers.  The  samples 
were  twenty-three  in  number,  and  no  reference  apj>ears  to  be  made  to  them  socially  in  the 
official  catalogue.  Few  of  these  samples  were  named  specifically,  the  largest  portion  ln*ing 
only  distinguished  by  a  numltcr  or  letter  without  label.  In  character  they  covered  a  wide 
range  of  quality,  from  the  very  coarsest  goats'  hair  down  to  the  finest  wool  or  pure  fnuhmina, 
which  is  the  undergrowth  of  the  Thibetan  shawl  goat,  as  well  as  the  native  Indian  wools,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  eight  varieties.  These  wools  are  interesting,  as  they  contain  almost 
every  variation  in  the  individual  libers  which  is  to  l>e  found  in  all  other  races  of  sheep.  Most  of 
the  hairs  and  wools  exhibited  in  this  section,  however,  are  of  comparatively  small  interest  to 
European  manufacturers,  because  the  export  is  small  and  the  quality  such  that  they  can  only 
be  used  for  the  coarsest  class  of  goods,  and,  when  worked  by  machinery,  they  require  to  be 
mixed  with  other  wools.  They  are,  however,  of  considerable  importance  in  India  as  forming 
the  staple  of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  mountain  districts,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the  woolen 
goods  is  worn.  Many  of  them  are  singular  mixtures  of  coarse  and  fine  fibers;  so  much  so, 
that  those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  the  regular  wools  of  cultivated  sheep  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  many  of  the  samples  could  be  obtained  from  a  single  animal.    The  finest 
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specimen  in  quality  and  regularity  of  fiber  and  in  all  characteristics  which  are  typical  of  the 
best  wools  can  scarcely  be  surpassed ;  but  by  far  the  largest  numl>ers  of  samples  are  defaced 
by  irregularities  in  the  structure  and  quality  of  the  fiber,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
most  neglected  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonics.  To  enumerate  all  the  defects 
which  are  found  in  many  of  these  wools,  when  compared  with  the  highest  standards  attainable 
in  the  Australasian  colonies,  would  be  to  mention  all  the  defects  to  be  found  in  any  wool,  and, 
indeed,  many  of  the  samples  probably  resemble  the  covering  of  the  primitive  sheep  from  which 
all  the  truly  domesticated  varieties  are  originally  derived.  Without  further  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  origin,  a  mere  classification  of  these  wools  would  be  of  little  service,  and 
especially  since  the  wools  of  India  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report  and  will  prob- 
ably receive  attention  elsewhere. 

" '  As  already  remarked,  the  wide  range  over  which  the  growth  of  the  wool  extended  and 
the  difference  in  climate  and  other  conditions  to  which  the  sheep  in  the  various  colonies  were 
subjected  rendered  the  present  opportunity  most  valuable  in  making  a  comparative  examina- 
tion of  the  different  wools.  This  survey  brought  home  to  the  eye  most  forcibly  the  very  wide 
range  of  conditions  wider  which  the  sheep  can  be  cultivated  and  the  high  state  of  perfection 
to  which  it  can  attain  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  cul- 
ture and  breed.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  special  cases  of  sheep  are  more  adapted  to  certain 
regions  of  the  earth's  surface  than  others,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  environment  of  the  sheep 
tends  in  the  course  of  generations  under  careful  management  to  produce  a  special  character, 
which  becomes  permanent  and  may  be  retained  as  a  pure  breed.  It  also  shows  that  certain 
characteristics  of  the  wool,  such  as  luster  in  the  long-wooled  breeds,  can  only  be  retained  per- 
manently by  the  ^introduction  of  fresh  blood  from  lime  to  time,  at  any  rate  in  all  the  regions 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  equator  a  certain  degree  of  equality  of  temperature  and  atmospheric 
moisture  being  necessary  for  its  permanence.  Thus  it  apjiears  to  be  retained  longest  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Australian  continent  The  nature  of  the  herbage  also 
affects  the  quality  of  the  wool  in  a  marked  degree,  and  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
the  Australian  merinos  deteriorate  when  introduced  into  Cape  Colony  is  because  the  herbage 
is  not  fitted  for  the  highest  development  of  the  sheep.  One  very  marked  lesson  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  the  fact  that  all  the  best  wools  exhibited  show  that  whatever  tends  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  sheep  in  any  one  direction  reacts  all  round  in  a  benefit  to  all  the  other  char- 
acteristics. The  same  conditions  which  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sheep  cause  the  wool 
to  be  better  nourished,  firmer,  and  more  tenacious,  without  injury  to  the  best  qualities  of  the 
fiber,  provided  care  is  taken  in  the  proper  selection  and  purity  of  breed  in  the  sheep.  The 
question  of  difference  in  the  luster  of  the  wool  is  an  important  one  and  opens  a  wide  field  for 
investigation.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  Victorian  wools  stand  foremost  in  this  re- 
spect amongst  the  merinos.  When  the  fibers  are  examined  by  a  microscope,  it  ap[x:ars  that, 
while  the  fibers  are  equally  fine  when  compared,  say,  with  those  from  New  South  Wales  or 
South  Australia,  the  development  of  the  individual  scales  on  the  surface  is  larger,  and  they 
present  fewer  scales  in  the  linear  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  fineness  in  diameter  is 
maintained  in  the  less  lustrous  fibers  and  the  development  of  the  scales  is  greater  in  number, 
this  gives  a  greater  softness  and  pliability  to  the  individual  fibers,  with  a  large  degree  of 
serration  and  therefore  a  higher  felting  power.  It  is  for  this  reason,  probably,  that  the  wools 
of  New  South  Wales  are  more  adapted  for  fine  clothing  trade  than  the  more  lustrous  Victorian 
or  the  coarser  fiber  wools  of  South  Australia.  The  judicious  introduction  of  the  best  charac- 
ters of  certain  classes  of  sheep  into  other  breeds,  as  is  clearly  shown,  may  induce  a  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  new  breed  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  it  seems  now  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  discover  the  special  class  for  which 
his  own  climate  and  surroundings  are  the  most  advantageous  if  he  is  to  attain  the  highest  per 
fection  in  the  production  of  wool.  Those  who  are  growers  of  the  wool  must  remember  that 
every  year  the  demand  for  quality  in  the  raw  material  is  greater,  and  those  only  who  aim  at 
securing  all  the  best  properties  which  wool  can  possess  will  secure  the  markets  of  the  future. 
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M«  Ij  several  instances  kemps  were  found  associated  with  the  wool.  These  kemps  arc 
fibers,  usually  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  others,  in  which  all  traces  of  wool  structure  are 
absent.  They  are  brittle,  solid,  and  ivorylike.  This  is  the  sure  indication  of  want  of  trueness 
in  breed,  and  is  most  objectionable,  as  these  kempy  fibers  will  neither  felt  nor  take  any 
dye.  They  can  not  be  removed  from  the  fleece  by  any  process,  except  picking  them  out,  and 
hence  the/  injure  the  quality  of  any  goods  for  which  the  wool  may  be  used.  The  defect  was 
specially  noticed  in  some  of  the  cross-breds  with  the  long-wooled  sheep,  and  where  it  exists 
the  value  of  the  wool  is  most  seriously  deteriorated. 

"  1  Nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  condition  in  the  wool  when  sheep  are  neglected, 
and  it  c&v  not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  maintain  in  the 
bulk  the  high  standard  presented  in  the  samples  exhibited.  Without  this  care  and  due  atten- 
tion to  Classification  the  results  of  good  breeding  and  cultivation  may  all  be  lost  and  rendereJ 
commercially  unremunerative. 

"  'An  endeavor  was  made  in  preparing  this  report  by  each  sj>ecimen  exhibited  in  relation 
to  the  geographical  position  in  which  it  was  grown  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  any 
general  law  with  regard  to  characteristic  properties  could  be  drawn  from  this  relation,  but  the 
differences  in  the  breed  of  sheep  and  in  the  care  and  attention  hestowed  on  the  wool  reudered 
any  sound  deduction  impossible,  and  it  therefore  appears  proliable  the  selection  of  breed, 
good  pasturage,  and  attention  have  far  more  influence  than  mere  geographical  portion  within 
the  range  of  the  temperate  zone.'  " 

From  S.  E.J.  Clarke,  esq.,  secretary  of  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  M.  Finucane,  esq., 

C.  S.,  dated  Calcutta,  the  28th  of  July,  1887. 

I  have  only  received  your  letters  of  the  21st  and  27th  instant,  the  former  handing  mc  two 
samples  of  ram's  wool  and  ewe's  wool  from  Thibet,  of  which  you  wish  the  value  in  Calcutta. 
The  samples  have  been  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  who  direct 
me  to  send  you  the  inclosed  copies  of  letters  written  by  Messrs.  Peel,  Jacob  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  with  reference  to  similar  descriptions  of  wool  sent  to  them  from  Darjeeling  in  the 
beginning  of  1884.  Such  wool,  say  30  to  40  maunds,  was  then  valued  in  Calcutta  at  18 
rupees  per  maund.  It  was.however,  sulsequently  sold  to  the  Elgin  Mills  CorajJany,  of  Cawn- 
poor,  for  25  rupees  per  maund. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackny,  of  Messrs.  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co., 
I  am  able  to  supplement  the  information  given  by  Messrs.  Peel,  Jacob  &  Co.  by  a  Ixmdon 
valuation  report, dated  May  l8  of  the  current  year,  on  the  same  samples  of  Thibetan  wool  sent 
home  by  Mr.  Mackay's  firm.  The  valuation  given  is  from  6*4 d.  to  yd.  per  pound  at  the  then 
current  market  rates.  The  Economist  gives  the  price  January  to  June,  1884,  of  unwashed  wool 
at  jd.  per  pound.  The  value  of  wool  similar  to  the  samples  you  have  now  sent  would  be, 
probably,  at  that  time  $d.  to  Sx/2d.  per  pound.  The  higher  quotation  given  by  Messrs.  Buxton, 
Ronald  &  Co-  in  May  last  is  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  3  years. 

Thibetan  wool  is  not  well  known  in  this  market,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  demand 
for  it  would  be. 

The  committee  of  the  chaml>er  of  commerce  desire  me  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  opinion 
it  would  be  advisable  to  send  the  samples  *  to  the  Elgin  Mills  Company,  of  Cawnpoor,  and 
also  to  the  Egerton  Woolen  Mills  Company  (limited),  at  Dhariwal,  Amritsir,  from  both  of 
which  concerns  you  would  be  likely  to  receive  valuable  and  practical  reports  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  wool  and  its  suitability  to  their  requirements.  They  would  probably  also  be  in  a 
position  to  say  what  place  it  would  take  in  the  home  market 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  say  that,  if  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Mackay  will  be  happy  to  send  the 
samples  home  for  valuation  in  Lxmdon.t    An  early  reply  to  this  suggestion  will  oblige. 

•  This  hs*  been  done.— M.  F. 

1 1  have  requeued  Mr.  Clarke  to  have  this  done.-M.  F. 
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Report  on  wool  samples  referred  to  in  Mr.  Clark  fs  letter. 

We  hare  two  samples  of  wool  from  you  and  value  the  first  received  at  $d.  per  pound  and 
that  last  received  at  5 per  pound.  The  woul  is  unwashed  and  unassorted  ;  it  is  well 
grown  and  is  of  a  sound  and  healthy  character.  Such  wool  would  sell  in  Euroj>e  in  any 
quantity.  Of  similar  wool  from  Bombay,  Kurrachee,  and  Beyroot  we  sell  50,000,000  pounds 
annually.  There  is  always  a  market  for  such  wool  at  a  price ;  at  present  the  value  of  all 
carpet  wools  (that  is  carpet  wool)  is  remarkably  low.  Please  refer  to  the  figures  in  the  in- 
closed circulars  about  East  India  wool,  which  will  govern  this  wool  also.  Those  figures  are 
for  washed  wool,  assorted  into  various  colors  and  qualities,  and  it  might  be  advisable  to 
trace  a  small  lot  of  the  wool  you  have  in  view  in  this  manner  and  ship  it  to  test  this  market. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  certainly  suggest  that  5  or  10  bales  should  l>e  shipped  in  the 
natural  state,  and  then  we  could  report  fully,  and  you  would  lie  prepared  to  act  in  the  event 
of  prices  rising.  It  apjiears  to  us  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  wool  shown  by  your  samples  comes  from  a  country  perfectly  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  a  sound  and  healthy  wool. 

In  Bombay  and  Kurrachee  it  is  customary  to  assort  and  wash  the  wool  before  it  is  shipped, 
and  this  plan  commends  itself  to  our  buyers.  We  send  you  samples  of  a  parcel  of  Candahar 
wool,  which  was  worth  $%d.  per  jxnind  in  it*  original  state  as  clipped  from  the  sheep,  and  we 
give  you  the  result  in  the  assorted  and  marked  washed  -state  of  this  wool.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, know  what  the  wool  weighed  before  it  was  washed. 


Cla-vs. 


No.  1  (white).  

No.  s  (white).-  

No.  3  (yellow)  

No.  4  (yellow  pieces). 
No.  5  (jray)  


Weight. 

rounds. 
la.ouo 
1,700 
6,000 
a,  500 
I,  zoo 


Value. 

Pence. 
11 
7« 
9 


From  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &*  Co.  to  Messrs.  Duncan,  Maenei/l  &-*  Co.,  dated  London, 

the  18th  of  May,  1887. 

With  reference  to  the  sample  of  Thibet  wool  submitted  to  us  this  day  for  valuation,  we  beg 
to  say  we  consider  the  wool  worth  from  b%d.  to  7d.  per  [x>und  at  present  market  values. 

From  Messrs.  Peel,  Jacob  cV*  Co.  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated 

Calcutta,  the  14th  of  January ;  18S4. 

The  sample  of  wool  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  8th  instant  is  to  hand,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  send  you  a  valuation  for  it  in  a  few  days. 

Our  Liverpool  corresi>ondents,  to  whom  we  sent  a  sample  of  your  wool,  write  us  as 
follows : 

"We  find  the  present  value  is  al>out  $d.  for  unwashed  and  say  o</.  per  pound  if  washed. 
It  is  recommended  to  l>e  washed  l>efore  shipment,  and,  if  in  addition  the  colors  l>e  assorted, 
each  sort  being,  of  courseppacked  separately,  higher  prices  would  be  obtained.  We  under- 
stand there  is  usually  a  good  demand  for  this  article." 

From  Messrs.  Feel,  Jacob  eV  Co.  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated 

Calcutta,  the  35th  of  January,  1884. 

We  much  regret  we  have  been  unable  to  send  you  any  report  on  the  last  sample  of  wool 
sent  us,  as  we  have  not  received  any  communication  so  far  from  the  Elgin  mills,  Cawnpoor, 
to  whom  we  sent  iL    We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  incbie  a  report  on  your  earlier  samples, 
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which  we  have  received  from  our  home  correspondents,  who  have  pone  to  some  trouble  in  the 
matter,  and  we  have  sent  you  by  post  the  five  samples  referred  to  therein.  We  incjose,  for 
your  further  information,  a  Liverpool  wool  circular,  details  in  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
We  would  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  report,  and  would  recommend  you  to  make  a 
trial  shipment  as  suggested  with  the  view  of  commencing  a  regular  busiuess. 

From  the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  India  to  the  director  of  land  records  and  agriculture, 

Bengal,  dated  the  joth  of  July,  1887. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  reply  to  your  demiofficial  No.  284  of  the  2ist  instant,  regarding 
two  samples  of  wool  from  Thibet,  ram  and  ewe.  As  mentioned  in  my  previous  note  on  this 
subject,  there  is  very  little  trade  done  in  wool  in  Calcutta,  and  the  dealers  in  Thibetan  wool 
amount  to  probably  less  than  half  a  dozen  in  numl>er.  I  have  obtained  the  opinion  of  two 
of  these  traders  on  the  samples.  They  consider  they  are  good  raw  wools,  but  are  very  dirty, 
and  their  value  would  depend  on  the  washing  and  cleaning  they  should  receive  before  being 
put  upon  the  market.  In  the  present  state  the  wool  would  be  unsalable  here.  The  final 
market  for  wool  of  good  quality  is  Amritsir,  and  the  price  there  for  staple  of  the  quality  of 
the  samples  would  be  from  I  to  5  rupees  per  seer,  according  to  the  cleaning  to  which 
it  has  1  ren  subjected ;  it  would  there  meet  in  competition  Australian  and  European  wools, 
which  are  imported  via  Bombay.  Another  market  would  be  found  at  the  mills  in  the  North- 
west Provinces ;  but  prices  are  not  good  there,  as  best  qualities  of  wool  are  not  sought  after. 

Of  the  two  samples  the  ewe's  wool  is  the  better;  the  brown  spots  in  it  would,  however, 
probably  depreciate  its  value.  From  an  European  point  of  view,  the  samples  would  be  much 
improved  were  the  two  qualities  of  wool  of  which  they  are  each  composed  separated.  The 
outer  wool  of  the  sheep  is  wiry  and  harsh  as  compared  to  the  soft  inner  fleece,  which  is  the 
more  valuable.  Should  you  desire  it,  I  can  obtain  a  more  precise  valuation  from  Bombay  in 
a  few  days. 

Letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Elgin  Mills  Company  to  the  director  of  land  records  and  agri- 
culture, Bengal,  dated  Cawnpoor,  the  /6th  of  August,  1887. 

With  reference  to  your  No.  327,  dated  the  3d  instant,  and  the  sample  packets  of  ewe  and 
ram's  wool  from  Thibet,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  give  the  following  particulars: 

Quality. — A  very  good  combing  wool,  with  about  33  per  cent,  natural  grease. 

Value. — Can  be  purchased  in  the  Cawnpoor  market  at  from  23  to  25  rupees  per  maund. 

We  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  relieve  you  of  a  small  quantity,  but  our  consumption  is 
only  about  10,000  pounds. 

Letter  from  the  manager  of  Egerton  Woolen  Mills  Company  to  the  director  of  land  records 
and  agriculture,  Bengal,  No.  F.  123  K.,  dated  Dhariwal,  Punjab,  the  17th  of  August, 
1887. 

I  have  received  two  samples  of  wool  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me.  I  had  a 
standing  order  with  Mr.  Prcstage  all  last  year  to  purchase  500  maunds  of  this  wool  at  Dar- 
jeeling.but  he  entirely  failed  to  procure  for  us  some  50  maunds.  This  year  I  made  a  contract 
with  another  gentleman,  and  he,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  has  succeeded  in  getting  me  250 
maunds.  I  can  not  say  yet  to  what  extent  I  should  be  likely  to  take  this  wool,  as  we  get  iden- 
tically the  same  from  Thibet  through  our  part  of  the  Himalayas,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  single 
part  of  Thibet  could  possibly  produce  10,000  maunds  in  a  year,  as  that  means  the  fleeces  of 
over  200,000  sheep. 

We  gave  20  rupees  a  maund  for  our  consignments  delivered  at  Sealdah. 

From  the  Agri- Horticultural  Society  of  India  to  the  Government  of  India,  dated  Calcutta, 

the  3d  of  January,  1887. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  No.  262 — 7-23  F.  &  S.,  dated  the  loth  ultimo,  which 
I  had  the  honor  of  placing  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  and  I  am  directed  in  reply 
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to  send  you  copy  of  a  dcmioflirial  letter  from  Babu  Protapa  Cbundra  Ghosha,  reporting  on 
the  samples  of  wool  which  accompanied  your  letter. 

Letter  from  Babu  P.  C.  Ghosha,  dated  the  30th  0/ December,  1887. 

I  have  examined  the  six  samples  of  Thibet  wool  sent  by  you,  and  I  have  got  a  Cashmere 
shawl  merchant  to  examine  and  value  the  same.  He  declares  sample  No.  5  to  l>e  the  best  of 
the  batch.  Of  black  wool,  the  sample  No.  3,  though  good  in  its  way,  is  not  so  far  superior 
to  No.  6  as  to  justify  the  difference  of  3  rupees  in  the  maund.  Just  as  I  stated  in  my  previ- 
ous letter,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  kind  of  carding  and  cleaning  each  sample  receives 
before  it  is  brought  down  to  India  for  sale.  As  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  shawl  and  woolen 
goods  both  at  AmriLsir  and  Cashmere,  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  purchasing  large  quantities  the 
quality  actually  supplied  is  much  inferior  to  the  samples,  and  the  difference  of  the  quality  of 
the  sample  and  that  of  the  goods  in  bales  varies  indirectly  as  the  quantity  of  the  sample  and 
directly  as  that  of  the  goods  purchased.  The  smaller  the  quantity  of  sample  the  better  it  In- 
comes by  handling.  There,  however,  can  not  be  any  qucstion'as  to  the  quality  of  Thibet  wool 
generally.  They  are  superior  in  fineness  and  length  of  staple  to  any  foreign  wool  brought  to 
India.  But  one  must  not  forget  that  the  value  of  the  wool,  provided  it  be  fine  in  texture,  is 
regulated  wholly  and  entirely  by  the  degree  of  its  cleanliness.  Thibet  wool  is  the  only  supe- 
rior wool  which  is  used  by  the  shawl-makers,  both  in  and  out  of  India.  As  I  said  before, 
Rampoor  and  Yarkand  are  the  two  principal  marts.  But  the  supply  is  so  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious and  the  prices  so  varying  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  form  any  idea  on  its  export  value. 
The  wool-dealers  of  the  frontiers  are  of  opinion  that  India  is  a  better  market  for  such  wool 
than  any  other  country,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  indorse  the  same. 

From  the  notes  on  the  samples  sent,  it  will  l>e  found  that  a  very  limited  supply  of  the  six 
different  samples  is  available : 


^  1  ■  1  1  -  '■  1 1  1  '  ■ 

Sample. 

Maunds. 

NO.  InMIIIIIIHIMIIHtHIWHIII  

No.  3*. ■•••»•*•«••••»»•••••  •■•••■■•••••••••■••>••■•*•••..■ 

No.  3. ■•••••*•■••■••••«•»••••••••••••••••••••>•*•  ••••••••• 

No.  4  

100 
100 
100 
3,000 

as 

aoo 

NO.  6lH|MIMltMMMMMH*M*MMflllMmiMI*l«flHf 
TOtJll   .••*■•••■••■•■•>■••■.••«..., 

'.525 

The  total  available  supply  of  all  sorts  was  about  2,500  maunds.  Of  this  total,  alxmt 
2,000  maunds  are  consumed  annually  by  the  people  of  India  in  the  way  of  blankets  and  coarse 
cloth  manufactured  in  Sikkim,  South  Bootan,  Gurhwal,  Nepaul,  Rampoor,  and  other  hill  places. 
The  remainder,  the  better  and  finer  quality,  are  all  taken  up  by  the  shawl-manufacturers. 
The  prices  paid  by  them  for  wool  of  average  quality  I  have  already  quoted  in  my  previous 
note  on  wool.  It  would,  therefore,  be  much  desirable  to  so  far  facilitate  the  import  of  that  ar- 
ticle to  India  as  would  make  the  material  available  to  all  classes  of  wool  manufacturers  of  the 
country  for  home  consumption.  Assam,  Cachar,  and  the  ten  districts  are  the  great  places  for 
woolen  blankets  which  come  from  Thibet,  through  Sikkim. 

As  for  the  value  of  the  samples  in  Calcutta  market,  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  there 
are  no  native  purchasers  for  the  same.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  European  manufacturers 
would  care  to  get  their  wool  from  Thibet  when  they  can  get,  perhaps  at  less  cost,  almost  as 
good  material  from  America,  Australia,  and  Germany. 

From  the  secretary  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Government  of  India,  No. 

318  88,  dated  Calcutta,  the  qth  of  March,  1888. 

The  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  direct  me  to  acknowledge  your  office  No. 
261 — 7-23  of  the  19th  of  December,  forwarding  for  valuation  six  samples  of  Thibetan  wool 
received  by  your  ottice  trom  tnc  director  ot  lana  records  ana  agriculture,  x>ortnwest  rrov- 
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inces  and  Oudh,  and  calling  for  any  remarks  the  chamber  may  have  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
a  wool  trade  with  Thibet. 

In  reply  to  the  communication  under  acknowledgment,  I  am  to  say  that  the  committee 
can  add  nothing  to  what  was  said  in  my  letter  of  the  iSth  of  November  last.  So  long  as  the 
Thibetans  are  allowed  to  occupy  a  position  within  the  Sikkim  border,  from  which  they  can  at 
will  block  the  Jeylap  la  pass,  the  trade  must  necessarily  depend  upon  their  good  will.  This 
matter  is,  however,  before  the  Government  of  India. 

On  the  general  subject  of  improving  the  wool  trade  of  Bengal  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  receive  any  further  communications  from  you  showing  how  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Abbott 
and  Mr.  Orrah  have  been  dealt  with. 

I  now  come  to  the  valuation  of  the  six  samples  of  wool  sent  with  your  letter  under  reply 
and  returned  herewith.  For  the  Ixmdon  prices  now  given  the  committee  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs.  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Go. 

(1)  Price  per  maund  at  Josimatti,  20  rupees  the  seer  weighing  80  tolas;  about  loo  maunds 
can  be  purchased.  Ixmdon  report — Gray,  good  quality  (if  greasy) ;  probable  value,  5  "4V.  per 
pound. 

(2)  White  wool;  supply  available,  100  maunds,  the  seer  weighing  80  tolas;  price  at  Josi- 
matti, 20  rupees.    London  report — Cashmere,  coarse  white,  8^</.  j>er  pound. 

(3)  Black  wool;  available  supply,  100  maunds  ;  local  price,  25  rupees  per  maund.  Lon- 
don report — black,  good  quality  (if  washed),  T%d.  per  pound. 

(4)  White  wool ;  available  supply,  2,000  maunds;  local  price,  20  rupees  per  maund.  Lon- 
don report — white,  good  quality  (if  washed),  d%d.  to  id.  per  pound. 

(5)  Good  white  wool;  available  supply,  25  maunds;  local  price, 40  rupees  per  maund. 
London  report — Cashmere,  white,  fine,  lo}4d.  per  pound. 

(6)  Black  wool ;  available  supply,  200  maunds ;  local  price,  22  rupees  per  maund.  London 
report — dark  gray  (if  washed),  6y2d.  to  "jd.  per  pound.  The  report  goes  on  to  say:  "Our 
brokers  say  it  is  difficult  to  value  on  such  small  samples,  but  they  assume  the  bulk  to  he  fairly 
represented  and  not  loaded  with  sand.  This  should  he  guarded  against,  as  we  are  told  the 
.natives  put  any  rubbish  up  with  their  wool." 


[Appendix.] 

Table  showing  the  price  of  wool  in  England,  per  stone  of  24  pounds,  since  rS/8. 
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10  6  tO  33  O 
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11  o  to  14  o 

8  o  to  11  o 
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5  o  to  63 

5  o  to    5  9 

6  o  to  63 
10  o  to  10  6 

5  o  to  56 
5  6  to  69 
5  6  to  60 
4  3 

4  6  to  50 

7  6  to  It 
7  o  to  76 

10  o  to  11  o 

5  6  to  70 


White. 


s.  d.     x.  d. 
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Table  thawing  the  price  of  wool  in  England,  per  stone  of  24  pounds,  since  rSrS— Continued. 
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37  o  to  38  o 

(t) 

30  o  to  37  o 

38  o  to  42  o 
47  o  to  54  o 
4(  o  to  45  o 
30  o  to  38  o 

(•) 

28  6  to  32  o 
(•) 

25  o  to  26  o 
30  o  to  34  6 
40  o  to  48  o 
34  o  to  40  o 

30  o  to  34  o 

34  6  to  36  o 

30  o  to  34  6 

28  o  to  30  o 

27  o  to  32  o 

ft) 

30  o  to  33  o 

V)  o  to  30  o 
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26  o  to  28  o 
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Highland. 
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s.  d.      x.  d. 

9  6  to  10  8 
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o 
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C) 
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f  From  30J.  upwards. 


\  Prices  very  low. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  INDIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MO  REV,  OF  CEYLON, 

I  have  to  report  that  sheep  are  not  bred  here  to  any  extent,  nor  are  there 
any  local  wool  manufactures. 

Most  of  the  sheep  for  mutton  are  imported  from  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
India,  the  animals  not  being  wool-bearing,  but  having  hairy  coats  like  goats. 

The  wool-producing  sheep  of  India,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are 
found  mostly  in  Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and  the  northwestern 
provinces  of  Hindostan  generally.  Bengal  also  produces  sheep,  but  the  wool 
is  mostly  coarse,  hairy,  and  poor. 

The  most  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  world  are  made  from  wool  in  India,  and 
have  been  so  made  from  time  immemorial.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
shawls,  any  admixture  of  silk  even  with  the  wool  detracts  seriously  from  the 
value  of  the  article. 

Of  course,  these  remarks  are  merely  cursory,  and,  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
India,  are,  perhaps,  beyond  my  province. 

The  following  newspaper  extract,  commenting  on  the  opening  of  the 
first  wool  mill  in  the  Bombay  presidency  in  June  last,  may  prove  interesting, 
and  doubtless  the  consul-general  at  Calcutta  and  his  colleague  in  Bombay 
will  be  able  to  afford  the  Government  all  the  information  desired  on  the 
interesting  subject : 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY  IN  BOMBAY. 

[From  the  Bombay  Gawttte.] 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  is  one  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  local  industry. 
Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  company  calling  themselves  the  Bombay  Woolen  Manu- 
facturing Company  was  established  for  opening  a  wool  mill  in  Bom!>ay.  In  the  month  of 
June  last  their  mill  near  Dadur,  the  first  wool  mill  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  was.  opened 
for  work.  Three  experts  were  brought  out  from  England  to  superintend  the  different  devil- 
ments—one  for  the  dyeing  and  finishing,  another  for  the  spinning,  and  the  third  for  the 
weaving.    In  the  month  of  August  work  was  begun  in  earnest. 

W.  MOREY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Colombo »,  Ceylon,  October  27, 1890. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  PALESTINE. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  CLARK,  OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  locations  in  which  the  sheep  are  kept  are  Gaza,  Nabloos,  and  the 
most  in  Hebron,  which  are  brought  to  Hebron  from  the  Moabite  countries 
by  the  Bedouins,  and  the  whole  area  being  about  2,000  square  miles. 

The  number  kept  in  flocks  is  from  500  to  800,  and  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  each  province  is  as  follows:  Gaza,  2,000;  Nabloos,  3,000;  and 
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Hebron,  5,000.  No  distinctions  exist;  all  are  of  the  same  kind,  called  the 
Barbary  broad-tailed  sheep. 

The  sheep  in  this  country  are  shorn  in  spring  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner, and  the  largest  quantity  of  wool  is  sent  to  Jaffa,  whence  it  is  shipped  to 
Smyrna,  and  there,  after  being  mixed  with  better  qualities  of  Asiatic  wool, 
it  is  marketed.  The  wool  exported  is  never  washed  or  cleaned,  but  that  used 
by  the  peasants  for  weaving  and  for  the  native  families  is  washed  in  a  com- 
mon way. 

As  the  whole  of  the  wool  of  this  country  is  shipped  to  Smyrna,  where  it 
is  made  up  for  market,  we  have  no  grades  of  wool  or  names  for  such. 

The  clip  of  1889  amounted  to  about  350  can  tars  (210,000  pounds),  while 
that  of  the  year  1890  is  about  300  cantars  (180,000  pounds).  I  inclose  a 
sample  of  three  different  parts  of  the  fleece. 

As  to  the  local  manufactories,  there  are  none,  only  a  few  looms  in  the 
district  of  Gaza,  where  they  weave  a  few  hundred  peasants*  coats,  or  abbots, 
for  local  use. 

HERBERT  CLARK, 

Vice-  Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Jerusalem,  December  rjt  i8go. 


8HEEP  IN  ARABIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES,  OF  ADEN. 

There  are  no  wool  sheep  to  be  found  within  a  radius  of  300  miles  from 
Aden.  The  sheep  of  Arabia  (Adenwards)  are  of  bastard  breed  and  have  a 
covering  of  short,  wooly  hair.  No  use  has  ever  been  made  of  the  sheep  hair, 
it  being  left  on  the  animal. 

I  have  to  advise  that  the  only  area  of  Arabia  within  which  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  wool-bearing  sheep  are  to  be  found  is  along  the  rivers  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  latitude  300  to  360  north,  longitude  420 
to  480  east.    The  cities  of  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  are  the  main  ports  of  export. 

JOS.  A.  JONES, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate,  , 
Aden,  October  2p,  i8go. 


SHEEP  IN  JAPAN. 

OSAKA. 
REP  OR  T  BY  CONSUL  SMITffERS. 

Sheep  are  not  kept  in  my  consular  district,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. This  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  in  the  country  of  bamboo  grass,  which 
produces  the  scours  in  the  sheep,  and  from  which  they  shortly  waste  away 
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and  die.  It  is  only  by  destroying  the  natural  turf  and  sowing  foreign  grass 
seed  that  suitable  pasture  can  be  obtained.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made 
to  introduce  sheep  in  the  province  of  Yezo  by  the  Government  Agricultural 
College  at  Sapporo,  but  with  what  success  I  am  unable  to  learn. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Osaka  and  Hiogo,  November  10,  i8go. 


NAGASAKI. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ABER CR OMBIE. 

Although  many  attempts  have  been  made,  owing  to  peculiarities  in  pas- 
turage it  has  been  found  impossible  to  raise  sheep  within  this  consular  dis- 
trict, all  experiments  with  sheep  imported  from  China  resulting  in  failure. 

W.  H.  ABERCROMBIE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nagasaki,  October  27,  18QO. 


KANAGAWA. 
REPORT  BY  VI CE- CONSUL-GENERA L  SCTDMORE. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Japanese  Government  upon  its 
experimental  farms  to  introduce  sheep-rearing  and  breeding,  but,  owing  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  and  pasturage  of  the  country,  such  efforts  have 
been  almost  invariably  attended  with  failure,  and  I  believe  all  attempts  in 
this  direction  have  been  abandoned. 

The  mutton  consumed  here  is  brought  from  China.  Its  consumption  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  foreign  residents  in  the  treaty  ports. 

Wool  and  woolen  manufactures  are  imported.  During  the  year  1889, 
for  which  the  latest  complete  statistics  are  available,  raw  wool  was  imported 
into  this  port  to  the  value  of  282,171.14  yen.*  Woolen  yarn  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  148,927.85  yen,  and  woolen  manufactures  were  imported  to 
value  of  3,897,308.81  yen.  Nearly  all  the  raw  wool  came  from  Australia, 
the  woolen  yarn  from  Germany,  and  woolen  manufactures  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Germany.  The  United  States  only  furnished  woolen  manu- 
factures to  the  value  of  6,957.38  yen.  The  Japanese  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  made  use  of  imported  yarns  for  manufactures  of  textiles;  but,  I  am 
led  to  believe,  these  manufacturing  ventures  have  not  been,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  profitable. 

G.  W.  SCIDMORE, 
Vice-  Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kanagaum,  January  28,  i8gi. 

*  During  1889  the  average  value  of  the  yen  was  75  cents. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  CHINA. 
NINGPO. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FOWLER,  OF  NINGPO* 

The  consular  district  of  Ningpo  embraces  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Che-Kiang,  occupying  a  central  position  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  China, 
and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  from  25,000,000  to  35,000,000 
people.  The  area  of  this  province  is  39,150  square  miles,  and  is  therefore 
equal  in  size  to  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and  twice  as  large  as  Denmark. 

Sheep  are  raised  in  limited  numbers  in  but  few  sections  of  this  vast  ter- 
ritory. Hoo-Chou,  in  the  northwest  corner,  seems  to  have  more  sheep 
than  any  other  section  of  this  province.  Here  they  are  kept  in  flocks,  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeding  100  to  the  flock.  On  the  great  plain  north  of  Hang-Chow- 
Foo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  farmers  keep  a  few — 2  or  3,  sometimes  7 
or  8.  These  are  kept  in  confinement,  and  the  last  crop  of  the  mulberry  leaves 
is  gathered  and  fed  to  them  during  the  autumn  and  winter;  rice  straw  also 
furnishes  food. 

In  the  rest  of  the  province,  on  account  of  the  pasturage,  sheep  are  rarely 
seen  and  in  some  parts  are  not  known.  In  Hang-Chow- Foo,  it  is  claimed, 
100,000  sheep  are  slaughtered  annually  for  food,  but,  perhaps,  half  that  num- 
ber would  be  nearer  the  mark,  while  in  all  the  villages  to  the  north  sheep  can 
be  found.  About  12,000  pounds  of  wool  are  sold  annually  in  Hang-Chow- 
Foo,  principally  to  Canton  Chinamen. 

In  gathering  the  wool  the  natives  shear  the  sheep;  in  butchering  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  skin  the  animal,  but  scald  it  and  take  off  the  wool  as  we  do 
the  hair  of  pigs.  This  wool  is  then  dried  and  used,  but  most  of  the  wool 
from  this  section  is  sold  in  the  "dirt."  The  Chinese  do  not  spin  nor  weave 
woolen  fabrics.    They  use  the  wool  in  four  ways: 

(1)  As  manure  (not  very  commonly). 

(2)  They  turn  the  skin  of  the  animal  with  the  wool  on,  and  line  their 
garments  with  this  fur. 

(3)  With  the  coarser  wool  they  make  pens,  or,  as  we  would  call  them, 
brushes,  for  writing  purposes. 

(4)  The  largest  use  at  Hang-Chow-Foo  is  to  make  a  very  coarse  felt,  which, 
being  made  in  large  pieces,  is  used  as  a  cover  for  tailors'  tables ;  also  as  a  cloth 
to  kneel  on  in  certain  ceremonies  of  ancestral  and  idolatrous  worship. 

Wool  in  China  is  simply  called  "sheep's  hair."  While  sheep,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hang-Chow-Foo  and  the  coast  ports,  may  be  obtained  in  large 
quantities — in  fact,  are  a  staple  article  of  food — not  a  pound  of  mutton  can  be 
had  120  miles  to  the  north,  and,  although  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
yet  in  some  parts  of  this  same  district,  especially  near  Kin-wha  (in  this 

•The  Consul  acknowledges  hi»  indebtedness  to  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Lancaster,  of  the  American  Presbytcriaa 
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district),  wool  is  so  scarce  that  the  boatmen  in  winter  wear  stockings  made 
of  human  hair.  The  Chinese  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this.  Rev.  R.  V. 
Lancaster,  an  American  missionary,  gives  as  a  possible  explanation  that  in 
Hang-Chow-Foo  there  is  a  colony  or  church  of  Mohammedans  with  a  large 
mosque,  and  they,  eating  mutton,  have  taught  the  other  Chinese. 

Sheep  in  this  district  are  kept  only  for  food,  not  for  the  wool.  The 
variety  of  sheep  which  alone  is  seen  here  is  the  bent-nose,  broad-tailed 
variety ;  the  tail  is  a  lump  of  fat,  sometimes  weighing  2  pounds  or  more. 

Sheep  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Chinese.  Confucius 
makes  mention  of  them  in  '.'Analects,  book  3,  chapter  17:" 

Tsze  Rung  wished  to  do  away  with  the  offering  of  a  sheep  connected  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  first  day  of  each  month.  The  master  said :  "  Tsze,  you  love  the  sheep ;  I  love  the 

ceremony." 

The  Emperor  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  gave  out  to  the  princes  a 
calendar  for  the  first  days  of  the  12  months  of  the  year  ensuing.  This 
was  kept  in  their  ancestral  temples,  and  on  the  first  of  each  month  they 
offered  a  sheep  and  announced  the  day,  requesting  sanction  for  the  duties  of 
the  month. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that,  while  the  sons  of  hog-butchers,  along 
with  the  sons  of  harlots  and  some  others,  are  denied  the  privilege  of  compet- 
ing at  the  literary  examinations,  no  such  disability  attaches  to  sheep-butchers. 
Of  this  the  Chinese  give  no  explanation.  This  reminds  one  of  the  Jewish 
distinctions.  Again,  it  is  the  felt  made  of  sheep's  wool  that  is  knelt  on  at 
the  temples. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  keep  few  or  no  statistics,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  any  data  that  would  be  reliable,  and  on  this  account  it 
would  be  better  not  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
district,  as  it  would  be  but  sheer  guess  work. 

I  inclose  herewith  two  samples  of  wool  clipped  at  Hang-Chow-Foo,  and 
also  a  sample  of  felt ;  the  red  color  is  used  in  devotional  exercises,  the  white 
for  tailors'  benches. 

JOHN  FOWLER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Nmspo,  January  28,  1891, 


FOO-CHOW. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRACE Y. 

There  are  no  sheep  raised  or  kept  in  this  province;  they  can  not  live 
here.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  them  for  the  tables  of  the  foreign 
population,  and  for  this  purpose  sheep  have  been  brought  from  Shanghai ; 
but,  soon  after  their  being  brought  here,  they  begin  to  decline  and  soon  die 
off.    All  that  we  use  on  our  tables  now  is  sent,  ready  dressed,  from  Shanghai. 

No  domestic  wools  of  any  kind  are  manufactured  in  this  province.  The 
natives  use  but  very  little  manufactured  woolen  goods.    There  is  a  small 
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trade  in  skins  with  the  wool  upon  them  carried  on  with  the  northern  provinces, 
which  the  natives  make  into  outer  garments  to  be  worn  in  the  coldest  season 
of  the  year,  but  not  enough  to  be  regarded  as  of  any  commercial  value. 

SAMUEL  L.  GRACEY, 

Consul. 

United  St ates  Consulate, 

Foo-Chow,  November  2p,  1890. 


THE  MALAY  GOLD  MINES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILDMAN,  OF  SINGAPORE. 

On  September  22,  1890, 1  gave  the  Department  some  details  in  regard  to 
the  newly  opened  gold  field  at  Raul),  province  of  Pahang,  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  cited  the  result  of  the  first  crushing  of  ore.  On  the  27th  of  December, 
1890,  the  following  telegram  was  received  from  the  superintendent  by  the 
local  secretary  of  the  Raub- Australian  Syndicate  (limited),  in  this  city : 

Kwala  Kubu,  December  27,  1890. 
Crushing  finished.    Four  hundred  and  ninety  tons  stone  yielded  760  ounces  smelted  gold. 
Left  to-day  with  gold  for  Singapore  via  Salangore. 

Bibby. 

The  above  return  does  not  average  out  as  high  as  the  previous  one,  but  it 
is  stated  that  the  fact  arises,  not  from  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  ore, 
but  rather  from  the  vein  running  through  some  former  Chinese  diggings. 
The  complete  output  of  the  Raub  mine  is  at  present  about  1530,000  in  gold. 

Mr.  Bibby,  the  superintendent,  called  on  me  to  obtain  data  in  regard  to 
process  of  mining  by  electricity  in  my  own  State  (Idaho).  In  conversation 
he  informed  me  that  the  development  of  gold  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  was  but 
a  question  of  a  few  months,  and  that  their  greatest  drawback  at  present  was 
a  scarcity  of  experienced  miners;  that,  with  a  corps  of  American  miners 
to  direct  the  Chinese  coolies  in  the  building  of  timber  shoots  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  ore  to  the  best  advantage,  the  work  could  be  pushed  to  a 
a  rapid  financial  success. 

He  further  stated  that  the  ground  was  of  a  soft  shale  formation,  with 
plenty  of  fuel  and  water  at  hand. 

They  are  now  figuring  with  American  firms  for  a  100-stamp  mill,  water 
wheel,  and  electrical  machinery,  and  hope  therewith  to  open  a  section  of 
country  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  old  gold  fields  of  the  United 
States  and  Australia. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Singapore,  January  zp,  1891. 
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THE  STATE  OF  TAMAULIPAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RICHARDSON.  OF  MATAMOROS. 
AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  in  this  district  no  meats,  cereals,  fruits,  or  vegetables  that  are 
entering  into  competition  with  American  productions.  Just  now  there  is  no 
attempt  at  competition  in  the  matter  of  live  stock,  and  the  cereals  are  im- 
ported rather  than  exported.- 

In  former  consular  reports  from  this  place  all  has  been  written  that  can 
be  about  agriculture  until  suitable  statistics  are  gathered.  No  one  now  knows 
the  area  of  the  principal  crops  nor  the  aggregate  yield.  Everyone  knows  the 
exceeding  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  adaptability  of  the  climate  to  most  of 
the  products  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  There  can  be  no  soil  any- 
where better  than  that  which  is  found  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  but  it  has  been  permitted  to  lie  fallow  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  people  are,  however,  turning  their  attention  toward  the  acquisition 
of  property,  and  they  are  understanding  more  fully  than  ever  that  they  are 
no  longer  altogether  dependent  on  rains  for  any  given  crop.  Streams  are  more 
numerous  in  this  State  than  any  other  State  in  Mexico  and  have  been  wait- 
ing for  centuries  to  be  turned  into  irrigating  ditches.  The  more  enterprising 
are  now  earnestly  discussing  irrigation,  and  this  discussion  is  assuming  prac- 
tical form.  Efforts  have  been  made,  but  with  poor  success,  in  the  direction 
of  damming  the  San  Juan  River  above  Camargo.  A  more  extensive  scheme 
is  on  foot  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  throughout  this  valley. 
This  scheme,  if  carried  out,  will  unlock  the  treasures  of  this  valley  and  give 
the  people  something  which  will  make  their  trade  more  valuable. 

This  year  has  been  disastrous  for  the  rancheros,  owing  to  the  unprece- 
dented drought.  The  staple  crops,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  and  beans,  are 
almost  wholly  cut  off.  Some  cane  plantations  along  the  river  that  have  been 
cared  for  are  giving  a  fair  yield.  A  trip  to  Brulay's  sugar  plantation  and 
refinery,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  revealed  to  me  just  what  irri- 
gation will  do.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brulay  that  there  is  no  method  of 
watering  for  this  soil  that  equals  nature's.  He  gets  the  best  results  when 
rains  are  frequent,  but  is  sanguine  that  cane-growing,  with  irrigation  and  un- 
der the  bounty  system,  can  be  made  very  profitable.  Under  the  burning  sun 
of  this  latitude  and  inadequate  cultivation  the  soil,  especially  after  irrigation, 
becomes  baked  hard,  and  the  planters  and  farmers,  like  so  many  of  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  have  not  learned  the  important  lesson  that  the 
best  substitute  for  water  is  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  as,  indeed,  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  water.  The  sugar 
crop  this  year  on  this  plantation  is  lighter  than  last  year's,  and,  I  think,  for 
the  reason  which  I  have  given — a  lack  of  cultivation.  From  limited  observa- 
tions, I  would  say  that  there  has  been  no  material  advance  in  the  use  of  agri- 
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cultural  implements.  Whatever  advance  there  has  been  is  in  the  increased 
use  of  our  American  productions. 

The  live  stock  industry  is  flat.  There  has  been  apparently  no  attempt 
at  improvement  in  grade,  nor  will  there  be  for  some  time.  Blooded  and 
"scrub"  stock  are  alike  comparatively  valueless.  It  docs  not  occur  to  the 
Mexican  that  improved  stock  is  any  more  valuable  for  home  uses.  Jt  is  still 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  Mexican  hog  from  a  goat  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  rods,  save  in  the  more  rapid  locomotion  of  the  former.  It  is  said 
that  horses  were  unknown  in  Mexico  till  a  few  Arabian  horses  were  brought 
in  by  the  Spanish.  The  Mexican  horse,  then,  is  Arabian.  It  is  assumed 
that  no  improvements  can  be  made  in  that  stock.  The  Mexican  ox  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  American  ox  of  Texas  descent.  The  wool  produced 
in  this  State  is  meager  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality. 

Some  attempts  at  raising  cotton  and  cane  have  been  made  with  good 
success.  Judging  from  the  invoices  that  are  acknowledged  in  this  office,  the 
only  traffic  that  seems  to  have  any  life  in  it  is  the  traffic  in  bones,  skins,  and 
hair.  There  will  never  be  anything  more  definite  or  satisfactory  to  report  in 
respect  to  agriculture  and  kindred  industries  until  the  laws  affecting  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners  and  their  acquisition  of  real  estate  are  repealed  and  an 
intelligent  and  systematic  endeavor  made  to  test  the  capabilities  of  this  soil. 
Mexico  is  certainly  in  a  hopeful  condition.  It  has  a  forward  and  expectant 
look,  and  when  capital  comes  to  the  rescue  existing  laws  and  institutions, 
which  have  been  such  a  barrier  to  help  from  the  outside,  will  give  way,  and 
the  world  will  begin  to  know  the  wealth  that  lies  concealed  in  her  mountains 
and  valleys. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  widespread  impression  that  the  region  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  and  the  coast  of  Tamaulipas  is  unpleasant  and  unhealth- 
ful.  I  doubt  whether  any  climate  in  this  latitude  (from  240  to  270  north) 
and  at  this  altitude  is  more  salubrious.  There  is  no  paradise  on  earth,  nor 
is  there  any  climate  so  bad  that  it  does  not  have  its  compensating  features. 
Suddenness  of  change  in  temperature  and  its  humidity  is  its  main  infelicitous 
feature,  and  here,  doubtless,  we  have  the  cause,  so  far  as  climate  can  be  a 
cause,  of  the  prevailing  lung  diseases ;  but  this  same  cause  is  found  through 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  from  the  Dakotas  to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf, 
and,  if  it  be  true — which  I  can  not  concede — that  there  are  more  lung  diseases 
here  than  in  the  belt  of  our  country  to  which  I  have  referred,  we  may  account 
for  them  on  purely  physical  and  hygienic  grounds.  When  deaths  which  may 
be  attributed  to  these  causes  are  eliminated,  it  will  be  found  that  the  major 
part  of  the  remainder  occur  in  first  and  second  childhood.  From  July  1  to 
December  1,  1890,  there  were  in  the  city  of  Matamoros  114  deaths.  Of 
these  24  were  infants  and  very  old  people.  The  infant  mortality  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  inadequate  parentage  and  ignorant  midwifery;  19  died 
from  smallpox,  which,  under  proper  sanitation,  might  be  entirely  eradicated; 
25  from  brain  diseases,  "in  large  measuP),"  says  a  physician  of  wide  expe- 
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rience  and  long  residence  in  Matamoros,  "due  to  fast  living; "  and  20  from 
consumption.  These  cases  of  consumption  are  found  among  those  people 
who  inherited  enfeebled  constitutions,  who  spent  their  inheritance,  and  then 
evidently  expected  to  conduct  their  daily  lives  in  utter  disregard  of  the  most 
commonplace  rules  of  hygiene  without  paying  the  penalty.  Of  course,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  sudden  and  spiteful  changes  of  temperature  make  lung 
diseases  common,  but  they  are  made  much  more  common  from  purely  human 
causes.  I  find,  however,  resident  foreigners  here  and  across  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Brownsville,  speaking  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  climate — even  those  who 
have  resided  here  long  enough  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  its  short- 
comings. 

BANKS  AND  CURRENCY. 

Coming,  as  J  have,  from  the  United  States,  where  banks  are  necessary  in 
every  business  community,  I  have  been  impressed  not  so  much  with  the  lack 
of  banking  institutions  as  the  inability  to  perceive  their  utility.  I  am  more 
amazed  that  the  city  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  with  its  population  of  about  6,000, 
should  have  continued  up  to  this  time  without  banking  facilities.  Every 
man  is  his  own  banker,  having  his  own  place  for  concealment  of  coin  or  a 
safe  that  can  be  pried  open  with  stout  fingers  and  trusting  to  chance  pur- 
chases of  exchange  or  to  transshipment  of  coin.  It  would  seem  that  the  re- 
cent robbery  of  the  steamer  train  on  the  Rio  Grande  Railway  would  suggest 
the  importance  of  a  more  expeditious  and  safe  method  of  exchange,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  increased  desire  for  it.  There  are  a  few 
banks  in  the  Republic,  and  they  are  profitable.  There  is,  then,  no  inherent 
impossibility  or  impracticability  in  the  Mexican  system.  Drafts  on  London, 
New  York,  or  even  the  city  of  Mexico  are  often  scarce  or  at  exorbitant  pre- 
miums. Interest  is  usually  about  1  per  cent,  per  month,  and  money  on  good 
security  is  not  always  easy  to  get  at  that  rate.  Legal  interest  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  when  no  interest  is  agreed  upon,  is  6  per  cent.,  and  all  above 
12  per  cent,  is  regarded  as  usury. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  people  here  in  regard  to 
the  need  of  banking  institutions,  nor  in  regard  to  their  ultimate,  if  not  im- 
mediate, profitableness.  Yet  the  conservative  instinct  is  so  strong  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  advance,  even  though  clear  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  it.  There  are  openings  for  banks  in  every  city  in  the  Republic 
to  the  banker  who  has  the  patience  and  tact  to  enter  upon  and  pass  through 
the  necessary  stage  of  preliminary  education. 

RAILROADS. 

Mexican  railroads  have  been  made  the  frequent  subject  of  consular  re- 
ports. They  are  a  most  necessary  and  interesting  feature  in  the  development 
of  Mexico.  To  them  more  than  any  agency  is  due  the  fact  that  revolutions, 
at  least  of  the  kind  to  which  Mexico  has  been  addicted,  are  things  of  the 
past.  The  State  of  Tamaulipas  has  enjoyed  large  promises  and  so  far  little 
realization,  and  it  is  a  State  where  railroad  construction  is  easy,  where  returns 
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(torn  agricultural  developments  would  be  the  quickest  and  most  profitable, 
and  a  State  that  must  be  traversed  by  the  shortest  line  from  the  centers  of 
population  in  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Mexico  and  southward. 

In  the  year  1881  the  original  concession  for  building  the  Mexican  South- 
ern Railway  was  granted.  The  northern  division  was  to  begin  at  Nuevo 
Laredo,  at  the  extreme  north  of  this  State,  following  the  course  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Mier,  with  the  privilege  of  constructing  a  branch  from  Mier  to 
Matamoros,  then  southward  via  China  and  Victoria  and  crossing  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  State  at  a  point  about  45  miles  from  Tampico,  on  the 
Rio  Paunco  River.  This  road,  which  would  have  traversed  the  entire  State 
of  Tamaulipas,  opening  up  its  richest  regions  and  connecting  with  the  sea- 
coast  at  Brazos  and  Tampico,  was  graded  100  miles  south  from  Nuevo  Laredo 
and  abandoned.    There  are  no  present  prospects  of  its  resurrection. 

The  Matamoros  and  Monterey  Railroad,  which  promised  to  secure  the 
trade  of  northern  Taumalipas  and  that  which  centers  at  Nuevo  Laredo  for 
Matamoros,  was  constructed  from  this  place  along  the  Rio  Grande  about  90 
miles,  where  it  stopped  among  the  cactuses  and  mesquite  near  the  little  hamlet 
of  San  Miguel.  This  road  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  Mexican  National, 
which  betrays  no  purpose  to  push  it  further.  While  mixed  trains  run  over 
it  every  other  day,  it  is  of  very  little  present  service  in  developing  trade.  It 
is  popularly  understood  that  this  branch  of  the  National  Road  is  discriminated 
against  by  the  railroad  company  in  favor  of  the  Texas  and  Mexican  branch, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  interest  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

The  Matamoros,  Linares,  and  Matchuala  Railroad,  which  promises  to 
make  Matamoros  the  port  of  entry  for  a  large  and  productive  portion  of  the 
interior  and  the  possible  eastern  terminus  of  a  transcontinental  line,  is  com- 
pleted for  about  25  kilometres  and  work  suspended  awaiting  more  money  and 
another  contract. 

The  Matamoros  and  Victoria  Railroad,  with  extension  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Cuellar  concession,"  was  modestly  inaugurated  a 
few  months  ago,  and  construction  is  going  on  effectively.  It  will  doubtless 
be  completed  to  Victoria  at  an  early  day,  thus  reducing  a  round  trip  to  the 
capital  from  14  days  to  2  days.  The  action  of  the  Mexican  Congress  just 
before  its  adjournment  in  December  last,  making  payable  its  subvention  after 
the  building  of  every  25  kilometres,  renders  its  completion  possible.  There 
are  many  local  reasons  for  considering  this  road  the  most  hopeful  of  all. 

In  1889  a  concession,  known  as  the  "San  Roman,"  was  granted  to  the 
Continental  Railroad  Company,  connecting  Matamoros  and  the  north  with 
Guatemala  on  the  south.  This  road  is  at  present  entirely  on  paper,  but  its 
friends  seem  assured  of  its  ultimate  construction  and  operation. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  roads  connecting  Brownsville  with  different 
points  in  Texas.  There  are  said  to  be  five  projected,  one  of  which,  the 
Corpus  Christi  and  South  American,  is  in  process  of  construction,  though 
much  embarrassed  by  the  present  stringency  at  money  centers.  The  real 
key  to  any  railway  communication  with  central  points  in  Texas  is  the  build- 
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ing  of  some  road  south  or  west  from  here  that  will  tap  the  resources  of  the 
State  of  Tamaulipas  and  interior.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  railroads 
on  paper.  The  air  is  full  of  promises — promises  that  must,  in  substantial 
measure,  be  realized.  The  fact  that  many  roads  have  been  projected  is  full 
of  significance  and  hope.  This  old  Mexican  city,  with  its  past  rich  historical 
and  commercial  interest,  will  not  be  passed  by,  though  at  present  there  is 
anything  but  confidence  among  business  men. 

The  one  mistake  that  appears  to  have  no  justification  was  the  failure  to 
complete  the  Matamoros  and  Monterey  Road  to  Monterey.  This  error  on 
the  part  of  the  present  management  is  another  illustration  of  the  folly  ol 
attempting  to  operate  against  natural  law.  Corpus  Christi  never  was  a  trad- 
ing point  for  any  part  of  Mexico.  All  northern  Mexico  found  its  outlet  to 
the  sea  at  Matamoros  as  naturally  as  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Mata- 
moros is  the  key  to  the  river  trade.  A  railroad  from  here  to  Monterey  would 
pass  through  the  rich  and  populous  towns  of  Reynosa,  Camargo,  Ceralvo, 
with  Mier  and  Guerrero,  in  Mexico,  and  Edinburg,  Rio  Grande  City,  and 
Roma,  in  Texas,  as  tributaries.  It  would  pass  through  a  fertile  region.  The 
Texas-Mexican  branch  of  the  Mexican  National,  connecting  Corpus  Christi 
and  Laredo,  for  which  the  Matamoros  and  Monterey  was  sacrificed,  passes 
through  a  desert  region,  and  is  only  maintained  at  a  great  and  constant  loss, 
the  little  Matamoros  division,  which  is  not  even  permitted  to  have  the  mo- 
nopoly of  transportation  to  Camargo,  contributing  from  its  earnings  to  run  its 
expensive  rival.  The  attempt  to  make  Monterey,  which  is  the  great  distrib- 
uting point  for  northern  Mexico,  tributary  to  Corpus  Christi  results  in  the 
building  of  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad  through  to  Tampico, 
thus  forcing  the  seaboard  trade  of  northern  Mexico  away  from  both  lines  of 
the  Mexican  National.  Mexico  prefers  to  build  up  her  own  cities,  and  she 
will  now  give  to  Tampico  what  was  sought  to  be  diverted  from  Matamoros 
to  Corpus  Christi. 

DECLARED  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

I  have  inclosed  a  comparative  table  of  exports.  This  table  is  doubly 
comparative.    It  shows  the  value  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 

30,  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  and  for  the  half  year  ended  December  31,  1890, 
and  this  exhibit  is  made  from  both  the  books  of  the  Brazos  de  Santiago  cus- 
toms district  and  the  invoice  book  of  this  consular  district.  These  two 
districts  are  so  nearly  identical  that  comparison  can  easily  be  made.  A 
difference  in  declared  values  will  be  seen,  which  may  be  accounted  for  in 
incidental  differences  of  exchange,  the  value  of  goods  bought  in  Matamoros 
and  not  subject  to  invoice,  and  the  reduction  in  live  stock  after  being  invoiced 
at  consulate  and  before  entry  at  custom-house.  The  collector  of  customs  at 
Brownsville  has  never  required  an  invoice  of  Mexican  coin,  so  it  never  ap- 
pears in  the  invoice  book  of  the  consulate.    The  6  months  ended  December 

31,  1890,  indicate  a  large  falling  off  in  exports.  One-half  of  this  deficit  is 
due  to  the  cessation  of  traffic  in  live  stock.  The  other  half  is  due,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  prolonged  and  unprecedentedly  disastrous  drought,  in  some 
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measure  to  severe  conditions  imposed  upon  trade,  but  it  is  more  largely  in- 
dicative of  a  real  decline  in  business  at  this  point.  It  is  thought  by  some 
careful  observers,  and  hoped  by  all,  that  trade  will  not  go  below  the  figures 
indicated  in  the  half-year  exhibit  for  1890. 


Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Matamoros  for  the 
fiscal  years  ended  Junejo,  1888,  /88g,  and  1890,  and  also  the  half  year  ended  December 
Jit  1890- 


According  to 

According  to 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  i883  : 

Merchandise  

$329,703.00 

175.959- °° 
505,662. 00 

#3»7.885.54 

•••••••••••••••••■■a* 

•.•■■■•■••••••■•••■•a 

M exiled  sil  vcr  coin ......  •■•••••••••>••*«••••••••••••*•••••••*••■■■•••••••••••«•••••••••• 

F«cal  year  ended  June  30.  .889: 

363,808.00 
133,704.00 

496,51a. CO 

330,684.00 

165,870. 00 

496,563.00 
99,189.00 

370,  IOI.31 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1890: 

325,940.69 
81,185.17 

Mexican  silver  coin  

Total  ,...»«««  H»tM«MM«Mt»M  Ml  1 NWWH  IIIIIIIHIMI  llimiMMWIWWlllWIHMMI 

Six  months  ended  December  3:,  t8oo  (merchandise)  

The  above  values  are  expressed  in  United  States  currency  at  rates  of  ex- 
change fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


OUR  PRESENT  TRADE  WITH  MEXICO. 

Mr.  Sutton,  in  his  report  from  this  place  bearing  date  of  October  16, 
1880,  says: 

If  the  American  merchant  is  desirous  of  entering  into  the  Mexican  trade,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  work  shall  be  carefully  studied  and  then  pushed  steadily,  a  thing  which  the  American 
merchant  does  not  seem  to  realize,  for  at  least  some  American  dealers  have  spells  of  enthusi- 
asm and  relapses  of  indifference  regarding  the  export  trade  of  Mexico. 

This  characterization  of  American  trade  and  traders  in  Mexico  10  years 
ago  is  referred  to  just  now  as  characteristic  of  our  American  policy.  If  we 
would  command  the  markets  of  Mexico,  there  should  at  least  appear  to  be 
a  consistency  of  policy  and  legislation  that  will  give  assurance  and  hope  to 
Mexicans  who  are  partial  to  us  and  to  any  among  Americans  who  may  feel 
inclined  to  exercise  the  care  and  patience  requisite  to  turn  trade  from  the 
channels  in  which  it  has  been  long  running.  Ease  of  access  to  Mexico  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  transportation  nor  of  a  mutually  low  tariff ;  it  is 
largely  a  question  of  disposition  and  favorable  inclination.  It  should  be 
our  policy,  if  we  would  secure  the  foothold  which  European  manufacturers 
and  merchants  appear  to  have,  to  secure  Mexican  good  will  and  encourage 
frequent  commercial  incursions  from  one  county  to  the  other.  Mexican 
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confidence  and  favorable  inclination  we  have  not  enjoyed  in  the  past,  nor  do 
we  enjoy  it  now  as  fully  as  we  ought  that  our  trade  may  have  the  preferenct 

Another  and  apparently  very  great  impediment  to  our  increasing  trade 
with  Mexico,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  the  lack  of  American  enter- 
prise. In  the  opinion  of  most  men  that  I  meet  the  main  reason  why  American 
merchants  do  not  control  the  market  for  which  they  compete  is  their  remark- 
able indisposition  to  meet  the  demands  of  Mexican  trade  in  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  and  to  conform  to  its  existing  conditions.  We  are  willing  to 
give  ihem  what  we  want,  but  not  what  they  want.  English,  French,  and 
German  merchants  do  not  rely  upon  the  drummers  with  headquarters  at 
home.  Branch  houses  or  agencies  are  established  and  every  endeavor  made 
to  cater  to  the  needs,  tastes,  and  even  whims  of  the  people.  The  import 
trade  in  many  most  important  lines  is  really  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Mexico 
to  give.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  European  merchants  "who  have  their  branch 
houses  here  which  are  apparently  Mexican,  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  Mexican  interests  and  commend  themselves  to  that  pride  of  independ- 
ence and  self  support  characteristic  of  every  people.  They  do  not  try  to  do 
business  on  the  conditions  of  their  own  home  trade.  They  seek  to  supply 
the  Mexican  market  rather  than  force  the  Mexican  to  patronize  the  European. 
They  seek  by  long  residence  and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  people  to 
furnish  the  goods  that  will  be  most  readily  salable  and  on  terms  most  con- 
venient to  the  Mexican  retailer.  The  American  merchant  of  the  past  seems 
to  have  been  indifferent  to,  or  impatient  of,  these  requirements,  and  so  has 
failed  where  he  might  have  succeeded.  The  Mexican  consumer  has  his  own 
standard  of  styles  and  qualities  and  is  too  conservative  to  yield  readily  to 
an  importer  for  whom  he  has  had  no  great  fondness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  some  lines  of  trade,  and  par- 
ticularly on  this  frontier,  the  United  States  has  no  real  competition.  This  is 
true  of  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  arms,  ammunition,  edged  tools, 
watches,  clocks,  groceries,  and  cottons. 

I  am  not  aware  of  suggesting  anything  new  in  this  connection.  It  seems 
new  to  me,  however,  and  true.  The  eyes  of  all  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  turned  hither  as  never  before.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended in  investigating  trade  with  Mexico  and  sister  republics  in  Central  and 
South  America,  acres  of  reports  and  statistical  tables  have  been  prepared,  and 
yet  that  advance  toward  the  command  of  these  markets  which  we  covet  has 
not  been  made  that  ought  to  have  been  made.  Why  ?  Because  our  laws  are 
not  yet  adjusted  to  facilitate  exchange,  and  our  traders  have  not  been  willing 
"  to  go  to  the  mountain  ;  "  they  would  bring  the  mountain  to  them.  If  the 
United  States  would  dominate  the  Americas  commercially,  she  must  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  that  purpose  and  strip  to  the  work.  But  the  present 
condition  in  trade  at  this  point  is  not  wholly  due  to  a  lack  of  perfect  recip- 
rocal relations;  it  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  transportation,  in  part  to  new 
tax  laws  that  have  driven  some  merchants  out  of  business,  in  part  to  the 
unprecedented  drought  of  the  past  2  years,  and  in  part  to  an  invincible 
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Mexican  ignorance  of  what  a  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  land  is  for 
and  an  incomprehensible  indifference  to  the  riches  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  this  wonderfully  favored  land.  Back  of  all  this,  of 
course,  is  Mexico's  paralysis,  caused  by  her  partiality  for  revolution,  and 
from  which  she  is  slowly  and  certainly  recovering.  To  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  is  due,  in  large  measure,  her  wretched  commercial  and  industrial 
inertia,  her  indifference  to  her  resources.  When  the  Mexican  awakens  to 
the  blessings  of  a  stable  government  and  realizes  the  fact  that  railroads  are 
cementing  Mexican  unity  and  making  revolutions  of  the  sort  in  which  they 
have  been  indulging  forever  impossible,  he  will  begin  to  inquire  if  it  would 
not  be  well  to  engage  in  agriculture  as  an  industry  and  if  there  might  not  be 
some  better  way  of  assuring  uniform  profits  from  that  industry  than  depend- 
ence upon  "the  early  and  latter  rains,"  which  so  often  come  too  early  or 
too  late  to  assure  full  crops.  Revolutions  as  a  modus  vivendi  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  confidence  which  comes  from  this  changed  condition  is  the 
sure  basis  upon  which  we  calculate  future  trade. 

Trade  means  exchange,  and  exchange  implies  exchangeable  products.  In 
the  establishment  of  better  trade  relations  with  Mexico,  attention  ought  first 
to  be  given  to  the  development  of  her  resources.  The  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  irrigating  ditches,  the  opening  of  mines  and  of  markets,  the  knowl- 
edge on  our  part  that  when  among  Mexicans  we  must  trade  as  Mexicans 
trade  are  preliminary  and  necessary  steps.  More  than  all  this,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  impulse  and  enterprise  must  be  Mexican.  Anti- 
quated prohibitory  laws,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  of  1857,  render  any  acquisition  of  real  estate,  rural  or  urban,  by 
a  foreigner  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  possible  for  the  citizen  to  move 
rapidly  and  successfully  in  all  these  processes  of  development,  but  not  for  the 
foreigner.  In  this  discussion  of  present  trade  conditions  I  have  tried  to 
make  clear  the  fact  that  all  depends  upon  the  creation  of  large  demands  for 
our  manufactures,  demands  which  proceed  from  new  wants  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  means  to  satisfy  these  wants,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  winning 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  our  sister  Republic. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  year  and  the  people  is  the  wide- 
spread and  profound  depression.  To  say  that  times  are  hard  is  to  use  a 
mild  expression.  A  prominent  merchant  remarked  to  me  that  we  were 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  money  sent  out  of  the  country  in  exchange  for  corn, 
and  that  in  a  corn  producing  district.  While  this  statement  may  appear 
exaggerated,  it  is  strictly  true  when  we  speak  of  corn  as  representing  the 
articles  of  food  that  are  indigenous  here.  Instead  of  having  some  produce 
to  sell,  all  have  to  buy,  and  this  state  of  things  has  lasted  for  2  years.  People 
are  starving  all  about,  as  there  is  no  work.  Business  men  are  "  living  upon 
themselves"  in  the  hope  that  rains  and  railroads  may  reimburse  them.  If 
the  consul  was  paid  for  the  wear  and  tear  upon  his  sympathies,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  best-paid  officials  in  the  service.  There  are  more  nonprofessional 
beggars  about  this  office  than  business  men. 
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This  state  of  things  will  not  long  continue.  We  are  entitled  to  rain,  and 
a  country  so  rich  agriculturally  will  soon  be  brought  into  touch  with  markets. 
The  prospects  for  crops  this  year  are  good  and  business  must  revive. 

JOHN  B.  RICHARDSON, 

Consul* 

United  States  Consulate. 

Matamoros,  February  17,  i8pi. 


THE  STATE  OF  AMAZONAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KERBRY,  OF  PARA. 

The  following  data,  though  incomplete,  shows  the  importance  of  the 
Amazonian  trade,  which  is  not  at  all  cultivated  by  American  merchants. 

The  statistical  data  are  extremely  interesting  which  the  collector's  office 
at  Manaos  has  recorded  for  the  year  1890,  just  ended,  with  reference  to  the 
public  income,  and  also  the  official  value  of  its  direct  ocean  and  home  river 
exportation. 

receipts  at  manaos. 

The  receipts  foot  up  a  total  of  2,165,306  milreis,*  which  is  distributed 
under  the  following  heads: 

Exportation : 

Duties  on  home  river  exports..   ................. 

Duties  on  direct  ocean  exports  

Interior  taxes  on  private  property  

Special  income: 

In  favor  of  the  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3  per  cent  

Duties  collected  at  the  collector's  office  wharf,  equivalent  to  15  rcis  per 

kilogramme,  for  rubber  exported  

Extraordinary,  regulation  fines,  etc  

Deposits,  emoluments  and  income  of  municipal  councils  

Total   2,165,304 

TRANSIT  EXPORTS. 

The  transit  trade  with  the  bordering  republics  records  an  exportation 
of  rubber  to  the  amount  of  1,636,909  kilogrammes,  equivalent  to  an  official 
value  of  3,281,108  milreis,  which  belongs  to  the  different  countries  as  fol- 
lows : 


Republics 

Quantity. 

Kilt. 
t, 168,909 
43».548 
7.97<5 

Milrtit. 
•,131,981 
1,119,666 
19,461 

Bolivia.                »——■»■——  MIlllilHIMWlW  «  •••••••••.•+••••••■••••••.•...•••*.••.•♦••••••• 

Total  wh  «  ~  ...   

1,636,909 

3,a8i,io8 

•  1  milreis  -  54.6  cent*. 


Milreis. 

957, 488 
421 ,008 
66,917 

491,223 

99.130 

75 1 
128,788 
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The  amount  of  produce  of  the  State  of  Amazonas  sent  abroad  for  the  year 
1890  is  as  follows: 


Produce. 

Quantity. 

Official  value. 

6,608/91 

«5',945 
144,890 
25,»78 
43'.»«5 
8,S>s8 
•8,290 
ia,ti6 

J'l  a  rt  I  J, 

*5. 663, 464 
187,030 

60,793 
348,88. 

3».»99 
>a»,374 

3.690 
3«5,876 

4,55a 

Cacao..-  ~.   ..  do...— 
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Animal  oil..  ..  ...  litres... 

Total  ..  _  „  „  

*6, 737. 859 

INCOME  OF  INTERIOR  COUNCILS. 

The  income  of  the  councils  alone  in  the  interior  of  that  important  State 
reach  the  figures  of  168,808  milreis,  belonging  to  the  following  municipal- 


ities: 

Milrels. 

Manicore   1 7  , 954 

Labrea...   60,824 

Urucara.  •  436 

Humaita  (River  Madeira)   32,865 

Tcfte  (River  Solimoens)   27,829 

Coary   8,104 

Codajas...   4,012 

Silves   63 

Borha.   9.539 

Barccllos   4.321 

Itacoatiara   834 

Sao  Paulo  d'Olivenqa   2,027 


This  income  does  not  represent  the  total  belonging  to  the  said  munici- 
pal councils,  but  is  merely  that  coming  from  duties  collected  by  the  collector's 
office  from  the  produce  shipped  at  points  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  mu- 
nicipality (county  seat),  and  the  payment  of  whose  tax  could  not  be  made 
there, 

FUTURE  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  figures  which  are  here  transcribed  entirely  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  public  wealth  of  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  the  high  worth  of  the  great 
resources  at  its  disposal,  for  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  receipts  of  the 
collector's  office,  arising  almost  entirely  from  the  exportation  of  natural  prod- 
ucts, are  still  not  the  general  amount  of  the  income  of  the  State  booked  in 
the  treasury  and  coming  from  other  contributions  and  from  the  amounts 
gathered  by  subcollectors. 
No.  127—9. 
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THE  STATE  OF  AMAZONAS. 


The  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  the  immensity  of  its  great 
and  splendid  future  are  unquestionable.  Already  the  English  and  German 
capitalists  who  are  located  permanently,  through  agents  at  Para,  are  beginning 
to  transfer  their  interests  in  this  direction  by  the  establishment  of  branch 
houses  at  Manaos.    This  is  1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon. 

No  American  steamers  ascend  this  great  river,  and  no  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  consumers  of  three-fourths  of  the  product  of  the  valley  to  sell 
any  of  their  own  manufactured  goods  in  exchange.  Probably  the  American 
l>eople  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  immense  field  that  is 
l>eing  quietly  developed  by  our  competitors. 

JOSEPH  O.  KERBEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Para,  February  2j,  i8gi. 


The  increase  of  trade  between  this  port  and  that  of  New  York  during  the  past  3  or  4 
years  is  amazing,  especially  taking  it  from  January,  1888,  when  the  steamer  service  run  under 
contract  with  this  State  was  increased,  and  which,  although  it  had  been  in  existence  ever  since 
the  year  1882,  only  commenced  to  show  vivid  signs  of  reality  from  1888  forward,  when  the 
annual  voyages  of  the  steamers  of  said  line  were  increased  from  four  to  six.  Since,  by  force  of 
the  same  contract,  a  like  increase  from  six  to  nine  voyages  has  taken  place,  and  which  even 
now  is  insufficient,  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  steamer  Cyril  of  the  Booth  line  is  expected  on 
an  extra  voyage  from  New  York  via  Para  on  the  26th  instant. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  official  statistics  have  hitherto  been  so  sadly  neglected  at  this  point, 
or  I  would  be  glad  to  send  by  this  mail  a  comparative  showing  of  the  increase  above  re- 
ferred to.  Data  for  the  past  3  months,  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  show  the  same 
steady  increase  above  mentioned.  Those  of  August  show  that  the  official  value  of  coastwise 
cargo  (cabotagem)  this  year  exceeded  by  607,593  milreis  that  of  1889,  whilst  that  shipped  to 
the  consuming  markets  {longo  curso)  figured  no  less  than  546,874  milreis,  against  258,480 
milreis  during  the  same  period  in  1889;  the  grand  total  amounted  to  1,385,834  milreis, 
against  489,847  milreis  in  1889. 

The  above,  I  may  here  mention,  refers  to  provincial  and  State  taxes,  which  to-day  figure 
at  13  per  cent,  on  official  value,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  General  Government  tax  of 
9  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  2  per  cent,  municipal  or  town  dues,  equal  in  all  to  24  per  cent.  On 
rubber  from  inland  the  tax  of  9  per  cent,  is  charged  at  the  Para  custom-house.  When  the  rubber 
is  not  landed  for  sale  on  this  market,  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent,  is  also  made  by  this  State 
government,  which  means  on  rubber  shipped  direct  to  the  consuming  markets. 

Shipping  opportunities  are  at  present  mostly  to  Eurojje  by  the  Red  Cross  line  of  steamers, 
likewise  running  under  contract  with  the  government  of  this  State,  and,  like  that  of  the  Booth 
line,  call  at  the  same  river  ports,  viz,  Itacoatiara  and  Parartine,  both  belonging  to  this  State, 
whence  they  proceed  to  Lisbon,  Havre,  and  Liverpool. 

JAMES  BAIRD, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Manaos,  February,  iBgt. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MARACAIBO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLUMACHBR. 
EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Coffee. — The  exports  of  coffee  to  the  United  States  in  1890  were  nearly 
4,000,000  pounds  less  than  in  1889,  the  amount  invoiced  being  34,217,604 
pounds,  valued  at  56,522,338.13  United  States  gold.  One  reason  for  this 
decrease  in  the  quantity  exported  is  that  various  of  the  great  houses  which 
have  sufficient  capital  to  permit  such  a  proceeding  frequently  keep  very 
large  amounts  in  store  for  many  months  while  awaiting  a  rise  in  prices 
abroad ;  for  example,  one  firm  has  at  present  a  supply  of  coffee  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $500,000,  which  will  be  exported  when  prices  are  such  as  to  give 
the  desired  profit.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  very  wealthy  firm  that  can  afford 
to  lock  up  capital  for  months  at  a  time,  but  the  system  has  always  given  good 
results  in  the  end. 

Cacao. — The  exports  of  cacao  have  nearly  trebled  during  the  past  year, 
the  quantity  invoiced  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  158,324  pounds, 
valued  at  $31,788.66.  Should  cacao  be  more  extensively  cultivated,  this 
section  will  be  greatly  benefited  both  on  account  of  the  exceptional  prices 
which  the  Zulia  article  commands  in  foreign  markets  and  because  the  district 
will  become  less  dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  one  sole  staple  of 
coffee. 

Copaiba* — There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  copaiba  and 
other  gums,  which  is  to  be  much  regretted,  as  the  forests  of  this  section  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  these  valuable  products  and  their  extraction  is 
attended  with  large  profits.  The  amount  shipped  in  1 890  was  20,99 1  pounds, 
of  an  invoice  value  of  $12,315.15. 

Divi-divi. — For  the  past  two  years  divi-divi  has  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States  as  an  experiment.  It  is  extensively  used  in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for 
bark  in  tanning  leather,  but  it  has  not  met  with  much  favor  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  quantity  shipped  thereto  during  1890  was  much  less  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  amounting  only  to  96,108  pounds,  valued  at  $1,662.84. 

Fish  sounds. — This  industry  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  carried  on  with 
more  system  than  formerly.  The  demand  for  fish  sounds  in  the  United 
States  always  exceeds  the  supply,  and  prices  are  therefore  high  enough  to 
give  large  profits.  The  increase  in  the  shipments  during  1890  was  consider- 
able, these  amounting  to  73,361  pounds,  at  an  invoice  value  of  $19,362.72.  ' 

Hides  and  skins. — For  years  there  has  been  but  little  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  hides  and  skins  exported  to  the  United  States;  but  during  the  past 
year  there  was  a  considerable  decrease,  the  exports  of  hides  amounting  to 
639>5*8  pounds  and  those  of  skins  to  164,671  pounds,  of  the  respective  values 
of  $60,764.38  and  $36,694.43.    As  I  have  previously  stated  in  this  connec- 
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Ion,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  tannery  at  Maracaibo,  united  to  a  boot  and 
shoe  factory  and  a  saddle  and  harness  shop,  should  not  give  most  excellent 
results.  The  raw  material  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  supply  of  divi-divi 
is  inexhaustible,  and,  while  this  bean  is  not  equal  to  first-class  oak  or  hemlock 
bark,  it  fully  answers  all  the  requirements  of  this  country. 

Woods. — The  amount  of  the  various  woods  exported  during  1890  was 
only  one-half  of  that  shipped  in  the  previous  year,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
decrease,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  several  varieties  of  valuable  woods 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  States  have  been  shipped  thereto  for  trial 
and  have  been  very  favorably  received.  When  it  is  known  that,  out  of  more 
than  one  hundred  hard  construction  woods  which  abound  in  this  district, 
only  three  or  four  varieties  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  outside 
world,  the  great  possibilities  of  this  branch  of  export  are  evident.  The 
total  value  of  all  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  was  £6,711,- 
073.87,  as  against  $7,097,300.83  in  1889;  but  this  falling  off  does  not  by  any 
means  indicate  a  decrease  of  local  prosperity.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report, 
as  the  spring  advances,  increased  commercial  activity  in  the  relations  between 
this  district  and  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters seem  to  be  taking  more  interest  in  securing  this  important  trade. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MARACAIBO. 

It  has  always  given  me  pleasure  to  report  a  steady  yearly  advance  in  the 
prosperity  and  civilization  of  Maracaibo  and  the  State  of  Zulia  at  large,  but 
I  must  heartily  admit  that  at  no  time  during  my  residence  in  this  city  has 
the  progressive  spirit  of  the  people  been  more  manifest  than  at  present. 

Street  cars. — Lines  of  street  cars  intersect  each  other  and  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  country,  as  Maracaibo  is  rapidly  extending  in  all 
lirections. 

Maracaibo  annex. — North  of  the  city  there  is  a  high  plateau  of  level 
gv^und  several  square  miles  in  area,  which  has  been  granted  by  the  munici- 
pality to  a  building  association,  and  a  new  city,  which  will  be,  however,  a 
practical  extension  of  Maracaibo,  will  soon  spring  up.  The  scheme  is  a 
daring  one,  but  has  every  prospect  of  success,  as  the  population  is  greatly 
on  the  increase  and  houses  are  in  constant  demand.  A  steam  line  5  or  6 
miles  in  length  will  run  through  Maracaibo  proper  and  the  proposed 
"annex,"  and  the  new  city,  as  a  residential  district,  will  be  far  superior  to 
the  old,  as  even  in  times  of  epidemics  the  plateau  which  will  form  its  site 
has  always  been  free  from  disease,  and  it  is  even  said  that  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  has  never  appeared  among  the  inhabitants. 

Water  supply.— lis  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  lake  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  several  degrees  in  the  temperature,  and  the  only  apparent  drawback 
is  the  nonexistence  of  water,  which,  however,  I  am  satisfied,  from  personal 
investigation  and  examination  of  the  geological  conditions,  can  be  easily 
secured  at  no  excessive  depth  by  means  of  artesian  wells.  It  seems  rather 
extraordinary  that,  notwithstanding  the  importance,  progress,  and  population 
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of  Maracaibo,  it  is  still  entirely  dependent  for  its  supply  of  fresh  water  upon 
the  very  primitive  method  of  catching  rainwater  in  cisterns.  It  is  true  that 
several  years  ago  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  a  tubular  acqueduct 
about  2  miles  in  length,  leading  from  wells  dug  where  there  was  supposed  to 
exist  either  a  subterranean  river  or  a  practically  inexhaustible  deposit  of 
fresh  water  caused  by  the  nitration  of  the  rain  down  to  a  bed  of  stiff,  impene- 
trable clay.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among  engineers  as  to 
the  probable  results  of  this  project,  but  the  doubters  were  overruled,  the  wells 
were  dug,  and  steam  pumps  set  to  work  to  raise  the  water  to  a  large  masonry 
reservoir,  from  which  the  force  of  gravity  alone  impelled  it  to  the  city,  where 
various  fountains  were  erected  for  its  distribution  to  the  public  and  pipes 
laid  in  the  houses  of  those  who  so  desired.  The  scheme,  however,  as  might 
have  been  predicted  from  the  first,  resulted  in  disappointment  and  failure. 
First,  there  was  no  subterranean  river,  and,  second,  the  water  found  was  more 
of  a  filtration  from  the  semisaline  lake  than  from  the  rain,  being,  moreover, 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  saltpeter  that  for  drinking  and  culinary  pur- 
poses it  was  entirely  unfit,  and  even  inferior  to  the  water  of  the  lake.  For 
irrigating  purposes  and  for  washing  it  can  be  used;  but,  instead  of  having,  as 
was  fondly  imagined  by  the  originators  of  the  project,  an  ample  and  never- 
failing  supply,  the  wells  occasionally  become  nearly  dry,  so  that  even  the 
public  gardens  suffer  for  want  of  irrigation.  Various  other  projects  have 
been  discussed,  and  within  the  past  few  days  the  government  of  the  State 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  an  individual,  who  for  certain  considera- 
tions guaranties  to  supply  Maracaibo  with  500,000  litres  of  fresh  water  daily, 
and  more,  if  necessary,  upon  additional  remuneration.  The  water  is  to  be 
brought  from  the  River  Palmer,  over  a  broken  country,  through  pipes  of  40 
centimetres  in  diameter,  which,  I  much  fear,  will  not  be  of  sufficient  size, 
considering  that  the  distance  is  about  65  miles  and  the  water  of  the  Palmer 
at  times  very  turbid,  holding  in  solution  much  earthy  and  other  organic 
matter.  I  sincerely  hope  the  scheme  may  be  successful,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 
When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  seems  very  evi- 
dent to  me  and  many  others  competent  to  form  opinions  on  the  subject  that 
the  very  vital  problem  of  a  satisfactory  supply  of  water  can  only  be  solved 
by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  by  thus  expending 
one-third  of  the  amount  already  thrown  away  in  worthless  projects  Maracaibo 
would  within  a  twelvemonth  be  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  the  sparkling 
element 

THE  STATS  OF  ZULU. 

Restoration  to  statehood.— Since  the  restoration  to  Zulia  of  her  State 
autonomy,  of  which  she  was  so  despotically  deprived  in  1881,  business  of  all 
kinds  has  become  more  brisk,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  year  will 
witness  the  establishment  of  new  industries  and  works  of  progress.  The  rail- 
way which  is  to  connect  Lake  Maracaibo  with  the  great  Cordillera  is  steadily 
progressing,  and  trains  are  running  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  into  the 
interior. 
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Railways. — The  often-talked -of  project  of  connecting  by  rail  this  city 
with  the  fertile  district  of  Perija  has  as  yet  resulted  in  nothing  practical, 
but  a  fortune  is  awaiting  anyone  who  will  take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand. 

Coal  and  petroleum. — The  enormous  deposits  of  coal  and  petroleum 
within  easy  reach  of  the  lake  coast  are  still  lying  idle,  and  thousands  of 
gallons  of  the  latter  are  running  to  waste  daily. 

Timber.— The  almost  incredible  timber  wealth  of  the  forests  is  as  yet 
practically  unexplored,  and  the  mines  of  valuable  metals  known  to  exist  on 
the  Colombian  frontier  remain  untouched. 

Capital  wanted. — Almost  in  any  direction  and  in  any  branch  of  industry 
this  district  is  ready  to  yield  great  riches,  and  I  still  have  hopes,  although  the 
experience  of  past  years  has  made  them  but  faint,  that  when  the  day  for  the 
development  of  these  many  sources  of  wealth  arrives  our  own  countrymen 
may  be  found  in  the  van.  I  frankly  confess  that,  were  I  a  capitalist,  I  would 
not  look  further  than  Zulia  for  the  investment  of  my  surplus  means.  Since 
the  reerection  of  Zulia  into  a  sovereign  State  it  has  been  governed  by  a  pro- 
visional president  appointed  by  the  national  executive.  This  was  a  wise  ar- 
rangement, as  local  political  passions  here  were  running  high,  and  the  months 
of  provisional  government  by  an  official  who  has  no  special  leaning  towards 
any  of  the  parties  or  personalities  of  the  State  have  had  the  effect  of  calming 
the  excitement  incident  upon  a  change  of  administration  and  lessening  the 
force  of  political  animosities,  which  here  almost  take  a  personal  turn. 

Now,  however,  the  provisional  government  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on 
the  ist  of  next  month  the  State  will  fairly  enter  upon  self-government  through 
the  medium  of  authorities  of  its  own  election. 

BOUNDARY  LINES. 

The  people  of  this  section  especially  are  awaiting  with  much  interest  the 
decision  of  the  Spanish  Government  respecting  the  boundary  of  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  in  the  Goajira  peninsula.  Should  the  arbitration  result  in 
favor  of  Venezuela,  the  proposed  railway  from  this  city  to  Bahia  Honda,  a 
fine  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Goajira  peninsula,  may  soon  be  commenced. 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maracaibo,  January  ij,  iBgi. 


SHIPPING  AT  GOREE-DAKAR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STRICKLAND. 

There  were  entered  at  this  port,  of  all  nationalities,  during  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1890,  557  vessels  of  163,425  tons  manned  by  7,079 
men,  and  there  were  cleared  during  the  same  period  595  vessels  of  165,497 
tons  manned  by  7,349  men.    The  apparent  small  size  of  the  vessels,  judg- 
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ing  from  these  figures,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  small  cutters  are  included 
which  trade  with  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gambia  and  the  Portuguese 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  These  count  in  numbers,  but  not  much  in  tonnage. 
The  steamers  trading  here  range  between  1,000  and  6,000  tons  each.  The 
duties  (5  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  collected,  including  octroi,  amounted  to 

9°5>6o3-55  francs. 

Statistics  from  officials  here  are  difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  instruc- 
tions they  have  received  to  be  reticent.  There  was  quite  an  excitement  in 
the  colony  a  few  years  since,  owing  to  a  rumor  that  a  certain  Pole  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  colonial  government  at  Dakar  was  in  correspondence  with  Ger- 
man officials.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy  which  has  since  been 
persevered  in* 

PETER  STRICKLAND, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Goric-Dakar,  February  77,  iSpr. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  NEW,  OF  LONDON. 
MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  on  an  extensive  scale  of  Portland  cement,  which  is  the 
trade  name  given  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  cement  made  in  England,  is 
a  comparatively  new  industry,  having  been  developed  almost  entirely  within 
the  last  25  years. 

It  is  made  cheaper  and  of  a  superior  quality  in  England  for  the  reason 
that  its  constituent  elements,  i.  e.t  chalk  and  clay,  both  of  a  peculiar  chemi- 
cal formation,  are  found  here  in  great  abundance  in  the  same  localities  and 
easy  of  access.  The  manufactories  are  principally  located  in  the  counties  of 
Essex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  on  the  Thames,  Med  way,  and  tributary  rivers, 
which  afford  cheap  transportation  for  the  raw  and  manufactured  product. 

These  manufactories,  about  forty  in  number,  represent  a  very  large  out- 
lay of  money  and  labor  and  employ  thousands  of  men  all  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  a  few  smaller  cement  manufactories  in  northern 
England,  which  do  not  enter  seriously  into  competition,  however. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  is  not  complicated  and  requires  no  great 
amount  of  machinery  aside  from  the  mills  used  in  crushing.  Both  the  clay 
and  chalk,  which  are  found  in  the  so-called  cement  district,  are  very  plenti- 
ful, close  to  the  surface,  and  easily  quarried.  Their  mixture  in  the  proper 
proportions  is  made  by  experts  very  carefully,  and,  after  the  amalgamated 
product  is  properly  calcined,  it  is  crushed,  tested,  and  packed  ready  for 
shipment.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  is  found  in  unexpected 
chemical  combinations,  which  frequently  occur,  and  which  so  alter  the  char- 
acter of  the  product  as  to  make  it  unproductive  of  the  best  results. 
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For  this  reason  each  day's  product  is  very  carefully  teste!  as  K  comes 
from  the  mill,  and  if  it  falls  below  the  standard  it  is  rejected. 

A  cement  that  answers  all  the  requirements  possesses  the  following 
qualifications : 

(1)  Fineness  to  be  such  that  the  cement  will  all  pass  through  a  sieve 
having  625  holes  to  the  square  inch,  and  leave  only  15  per  cent,  of  residue 

when  passed  through  a  sieve  having  2,500  holes  to  the  square  inch. 

(2)  Weight  per  striked  bushel  to  be  not  more  than  116  pounds  nor  less 
than  112  pounds. 

(3)  Specific  gravity  to  be  between  3  and  3.05. 

(4)  A  pat  made  with  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  to  be  set  in  not  less 
than  3  hours,  nor  to  take  more  than  6  hours. 

(5)  Tensile  strength.  Briquettes  which  have  been  placed  in  water  16  or 
1 7  hours  after  gauging  to  carry,  at  the  expiration  of  7  days,  400  pounds  per 
square  inch  without  fracture,  and  at  the  expiration  of  28  days  from  gauging 
to  have  increased  in  strength  at  least  25  per  cent. 

(6)  Expansion  or  contraction.  Pats  left  in  air  or  placed  in  water  to 
show  no  cracks  or  other  signs  of  deviation  in  form. 

(7)  Color.  The  cement  to  be  of  a  cold  gray  color,  and  when  gauged 
to  show  no  change  if  left  in  either  air  or  water. 

A  cement  that  possesses  the  foregoing  properties  may  be  considered  a 
fair  sample  of  a  true  Portland  cement  and  would  be  suited  to  any  work 
where  great  ultimate  strength  is  required,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  such  a 
specification  that  no  manufacturer  would  object  to  work  up  to. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  manufacturers  here  that  their  cement  is  of  a 
better  quality  than  that  made  in  any  other  country,  for  the  reason  that  the 
materials  are  better  and  freer  from  impurities.  Portland  cement  has  for  its 
base  before  calcination  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  generally  found  here 
naturally  combined  Vith  silica  and  alumina,  or  the  mixture  is  artificially 
arrived  at,  and  the  proportion  which  these  ingredients  bear  to  each  other, 
the  intimacy  of  their  mechanical  mixture,  and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected  determine  the  quality  and  properties  of  the  result,  so  far 
as  the  chemistry  of  the  product  is  concerned. 

The  fineness  to  which  the  grinding  is  carried,  the  warehousing,  and  the 
care  bestowed  in  the  manufacture  likewise  have  a  determining  result  on  the 
product. 

The  various  processes,  particularly  the  proportions  of  the  materials  used, 
are  generally  kept  secret,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  details.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  and  some  other  countries  on  the  Continent  the  matter 
of  testing  cement  and  regulating  its  manufacture  are  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government. 

In  England,  however,  only  general  vague  laws  and  regulations  laid  down 
by  practice  have  been  adopted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  results  obtained 
by  different  experimenters  are  not  so  uniform  as  could  be  desired,  each  having 
used  the  means  and  adopted  the  standards  of  quality  which  appeared  to  them 
0  be  best. 
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EXPORTS. 


From  the  official  reports  on  the  subject,  the  exportation  of  cement  from 
England  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1888  was  as  follows: 


To— 

Quantity. 

VaJoe. 

RUSlia  ~     -  

Tons. 

7.W 

3,  »9» 
«.«77 

«7.J»S 

6,  t50 
9.576 
S.878 

10, 685 

4,  MO 
14,836 

187.058 
10,686 

7.  «S 
>4.3»4 

9.947 
57,558 

*5»*70 
20S, 128 

|66.*oo 

47.«5 
7«.»95 
*73.985 
197,960 
60,990 
87,005 
5*»©7S 
93,360 

34,»93 
i»6.955 
*,79°,5»5 
103,140 

67,830 

*49.3*° 
96,900 

55*. 4*5 
*57.98o 
1,984,095 

Holland   .  m  .  nun  ...   .,,   

Egypt.    .  

Chin*        

Chile   

B  r"3  I  il—                       .urn  »H«>mn««**»i«  ......  w»*»»w»iwm»»m«m»ih««m»h»»«  ••«•«•  M»m*t««««««»t«*»n««»«**««« 

Uruguay  ■  ~  H  ...... 

Arj-m<«-  R-pi^  ,                            ,,  ,,       ,,   ..........  

Ot  Her  foreign  conn  tries. ......  m«m«  wn  1  «<«»««*»»«»«  i«m«*       w  #m  ■w—— —<—»—— 

613,709 

5,895,000 

No  figures  are  obtainable  as  to  the  sale  and  consumption  of  cement  in 
England. 

COST  OF  MANUFACTURE. 


In  response  to  inquiries  made  of  various  manufacturers  as  to  the  first  cost 
of  making  cement,  evasive  answers  were  in  every  case  given,  the  gentlemen 
stating  that  for  business  purely  they  must  decline  to  give  the  information 
desired.  All  strenuously  insisted,  however,  that  the  business,  as  at  present 
carried  on  and  at  the  present  prices  of  the  product,  did  not  give  an  ade- 
quate return  upon  the  investment  made.  It  was  stated  that  the  average  profit 
in  the  business  during  the  past  few  years  was  not  in  excess  of  4  per  cent, 
upon  the  investment  and  operating  expenses.  The  present  price  at  which 
cement  is  invoiced  in  this  consulate-general  is  from  24*.  to  26s.  per  ton, 
with  a  discount  of  2l/>  per  cent,  allowed.  The  product  is  shipped  in  casks 
which  are  invoiced  at  about  2s.  each,  and  which  hold  from  370  to  380  pounds 
each.  Employment  in  the  cement  manufactories  is  generally  by  "gangs," 
/'.  g.,  the  men  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  product,  and 
not  per  diem.  The  average  wages,  probably,  will  not  exceed  24X.  ($5.82)  a 
week,  and  in  many  cases  will  fall  below  this. 

The  cement-workers  in  the  larger  concerns  are  generally  men  who  have 
been  so  engaged  since  they  were  able  to  perform  any  manual  labor,  following 
the  occupation  of  their  fathers  and  in  time  transmitting  it  to  their  children. 
The  principal  competitors  of  the  English  establishments  are  those  of  Ger- 
many, which  have  developed  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Collins, 
of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.  (limited),  cement  manufacturers  on  an  extensive 
scale,  on  some  chemical  aspects  of  the  product  and  tests  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. 

JNO.  C.  NEW, 
Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

London,  June  12,  i8go. 


Portland  Cement. 

[Inclosure  la  Consul-General  New't  report.] 

Although  Portland  cement  has  during  recent  years  received  much  attention  from  engineers, 
the  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  manufacturer  has  published  the  result  of  that  experience  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  constant  and  practical  attention  necessary  to  the  production  of 
thoroughly  good  quality ;  and  he  therefore  trusts  that  the  following  remarks  as  to  the  usual  tests 
and  the  manner  of  their  application  may  not  only  be  of  general  interest,  but  limit,  to  some 
extent,  the  anxiety  of  both  manufacturers  and  engineers. 

One  special  reason  that  leads  him  to  do  this  is  the  conviction  that,  whilst  it  is  now  being 
generally  acknowledged  that  a  cement  giving  a  high  tensile  strength  at  short  dates  is  not  likely 
to  prove  one  of  a  sound  and  progressive  nature,  engineers  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  by 
adding  a  "  time  in  breaking  "  to  the  condition  of  tests  they  have  really  raised  the  standard  of 
750  pounds  on  the  l^-by-l^-inch  section  equal  to  over  1,100  pounds.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  an  expert  constantly  gauging  with  fixed  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  atmosphere  to 
get  this  result  with  a  safe  cement,  but,  if  the  cement  is  to  be  tested  by  anyone  with  less  expe- 
rience, it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  work  to  a  still  higher  standard,  ».  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  lime  to  the  highest  possible  point. 

Some  authorities  think  the  danger  of  doing  this  can  be  counteracted  by  heavy  burning. 
This  is  certainly  not  invariably  the  case.  For  instance,  he  has  seen  briquettes  made  from  a 
cement  weighing  123  pounds  to  the  bushel,  testing  at  7  days  1,200  to  1,300  pounds  on  the 
Ij4-by-l}£-inch  section  (and  which  at  2  years  could  not  be  broken  with  a  strain  of  1,430 
pounds),  break  a  few  months  Inter  at  under  Soo  pounds.  This  was  doubtless  entirely  due  to 
the  excess  of  lime  which  it  was  necessary  to  use  in  the  original  mixture,  and  he  believes  it  is 
this  high  proportion  which  has  been  the  real  cause  of  recent  concrete  work  failures — failures 
that  were  almost  unknown  before  high  tests  came  into  vogue. 

He  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  breaking  strain,  to  be  made  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  700  pounds  on  I  -by-  l)£ -inch  section,  or,  if  with  a  time-test  of  I  minute,  of  600  pounds, 
will  give  safer  and  ultimately  better  work  than  any  higher  requirement 

Tensile  strain  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  specification  most  stringently  enforced.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  h  is  a  test  which  depends  greatly  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  still  more  so  on  the  skill  of  the  manipulator. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  occurrence  to  find  two  men 
making  briquettes  from  the  identical  cement  producing  results  varying  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 

It  is  therefore  specially  important  that  tests  should  be  made  by  skilled  labor  and  under 
fixed  conditions  of  temperature,  proportion  of  water,  etc. ;  and  the  writer  has  added  at  the  end 
some  rules,  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  be  found  to  assist  in  obtaining  accurate  results. 

Weight  per  bushel  is  only  of  much  importance  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  fineness  of 
grinding ;  but  to  get  accurate  comparative  results  the  cement  should  be  fed  through  a  standard 
hopper  into  a  bushel  measure,  also  of  standard  size,  placed  1 8  inches  below  its  mouth. 

Fine  grinding,  however,  makes  considerable  alteration  in  the  weight  test,  as  the  following 
figures  will  show :  An  imperial  bushel  of  best  cement,  freshly  ground,  passing  through  an 
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80- mesh  sieve  and  leaving  10  per  cent,  residue,  weighs  110  pounds ;  leaving  20  per  cent,  resi- 
due, ll6pounds;  leaving  25  per  cent,  residue,  121  pounds;  leaving  35  percent  residue,  123 
pounds. 

When  weight  per  bushel  is  specified,  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  weighing  a  whole  bushel ; 
to  weigh  a  given  part  and  then  multiply  will  not  give  a  correct  result. 

All  cement  increases  in  bulk  with  age ;  therefore,  the  weight  per  bushel  becomes  propor- 
tionately lighter. 

For  this  reason  there  will  often  be  a  discrepancy,  after  a  long  voyage,  of  several  pounds 
between  the  weight  per  bushel  on  arrival  and  that  ascertained  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Fineness  of  grinding  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  John  Grant  and  other  authorities  to  be  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  strength  of  concrete,  and  should  therefore  have  special  attention. 

The  extra  cost  of  production  to  some  extent  counteracts  the  higher  quality  obtained,  but 
the  following  degrees  of  fineness  should  at  least  be  required :  For  ordinary  purposes,  to  leave 
under  15  per  cent,  residue,  through  2,500-mesh  sieve;  for  general  engineering,  to  leave  under 
10  per  cent,  residue,  through  2,5 00- mesh  sieve ;  for  special  work,  to  leave  under  10  per  cent, 
residue,  through  5,800-mesh  sieve. 

Water  test  is  one  of  the  safest  guards  as  to  the  soundness  of  cement. 

Thin  cakes,  or  pats,  should  be  made  up  and  placed  upon  pieces  of  glass  or  other  nonabsorb- 
ent  material,  and  then,  when  thoroughly  set,  one  cake  should  be  immersed  in  water,  the  other 
being  kept  in  the  air.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cement  is  thoroughly  set  before  immer- 
sion, and  for  a  slow-setting  quality  the  pats  may  sometimes  require  24  hours  to  become  so.  If 
after  this  the  pats  show  cracks  on  the  outer  edge,  the  cement  should  not  be  passed,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  defect  is  due  only  to  freshness  of  grinding,  and  can  therefore  be  thoroughly 
remedied  by  air  slacking. 

A  further  useful  test  is  to  fill  a  test  tube  with  gauged  cement.  Good  cement  always  ex- 
pands slightly,  so  that  in  the  course  of  2  or  3  days  the  tube  will  crack;  if,  however,  the  ex- 
expansion  is  so  great  as  to  blow  the  glass  to  pieces,  the  cement  should  be  regarded  with  great 

Chemical  analysis  *  has  no  exact  relation  to  the  strength  of  cement,  but  is  chiefly  useful 
in  detecting  any  excess  of  sulphur  or  magnesia,  which  are  both  regarded  as  dangerous  ele- 
ments, if  present  in  any  large  percentage. 

The  following  gives  the  average  composition  of  a  sound  cement: 


Percentage. 

C^orn  position  1 

mnnhMMm 

$9.2 
ai.7 
9.83 
373 
1.57 

AwIUHm               ••••«•••••  •••*•■ 

»kI  3  J  -  1 1"'-  !  .1  ..................  ■•••■■•••■•■■••••««••••• 

Moisture  •*•••••«•■••••• 

0.5 
0.64 

Sulphuric  j.ckJ  .,..,„, ••...*•.••••«•• 

Total.....  

Specific  gravity  is  useful  in  detecting  the  admixture  of  slacked  lime  or  iron  slag  meal,  as 
when  so  treated  the  cement  will  not  give  the  0.03  specific  weight,  which  is  the  standard  of  a 
freshly  ground  genuine  Portland. 

Slag  cement  has  been  for  some  time  manufactured  in  Germany,  and  works  have  also  been 
recently  started  in  this  country  for  its  production. 

Being  a  mechanical  mixture  of  iron  slag  with  slacked  lime,  it  is  very  different  in  its  con- 
stitution from  Portland  cement,  which  is  a  true  chemical  combination. 

It  is  stated  by  its  inventors  to  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to  Portland  cement;  this  is,  how- 
ever, not  admitted  by  the  highest  authorities.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  light  specific  gravity 
and  by  its  color,  which  is  of  a  mauve  tint  in  powder,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  water  pat  when 
broken  is  deep  indigo. 

•  See  also  aDDendi*.      '  1 
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Its  presence,  when  mixed  with  Portland,  may  be  detected  as  follows,  viz :  To  a  gill  of 
is  added  about  \%  drams  (80  drops)  of  sulphuric  acid.  Into  this  25  grains 
of  the  cement  is  dropped  and  quickly  stirred,  so  as  to  prevent  any  setting,  and  then  immedi- 
ately, and  whilst  still  stirring,  Goody's  fluid  is  allowed  to  fall  in  drop  by  drop  until  the  red 


A  good  genuine  cement  will  require  only  10  to  15  drops  of  the  fluid  (certainly  not  more 
than  20),  whilst  an  adulterated  cement  will  take  considerably  more  (say  30  to  60)  and  a 
cement  made  from  slag  only  probably  over  200  drops. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Yardley,  analytical  chemist,  has  also  formulated  the  following  as  a  simple  test 
for  the  same  purpose,  viz,  to  place  upon  a  clean  silver  com  a  thin  layer  of  the  suspected 
cement,  dropping  thereon  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (I  acid  to  7  water),  and 
afterwards  rinsing  with  water.  If  the  cement  is  genuine,  the  thus  treating  with  acid  will  only 
slightly  affect  the  color  of  the  silver;  but,  if  slag  is  present  in  any  notable  proportion,  a  dark 
brown  stain  will  be  produced  upon  the  coin. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  remind  engineers  of  the  great  difficulty  there  is  (especially  during 
hot  weather)  of  properly  cooling  the  cement  at  the  factory,  and  that  it  is  therefore  most 
desirable  that,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  work  will  allow,  air  slacking  for  3  or  4  weeks  should 
be  made  a  condition  of  the  specification. 

The  writer  offers  the  foregoing  as  a  result  of  many  years'  careful  experience,  an  experience 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  it  still  very  much  to  be  learned  as  to  the  laws  which 
govern  Portland  cement,  more  especially  as  they  affect  "time  of  setting"  and  "breaking 
,»» 

Specification  tuggested  for  Portland  cement. 


Tensile  strain 

Weight 

per 
bushel. 

per  square  inch. 

7  days. 

28  days. 

Pcundt. 

PoHHlfc. 

Pound*. 

Engineering  work  

...... ... ...... ■*.... 

113 

&o 

450 

Under  toper  cent,  residue, through 3,500- 
mcsh  sieve. 

Special  work  

».»....«»»».».. ...... 

no 

Under  10  per  cent,  residue, through  5,800- 
mesh  sieve. 

For  sand  test,  t  part  of  c« 
standard  (Leighton  bi 
special  work. 

mcnt  and  3  of 
izzard)  wnd, 

no 

IOO 

170 

Undergo  per  cent,  residue, through  5,800- 

Comparative  tests  at  7  days'  age  of  the  same  cement  ex  Wandsworth,  July,  1886. 

Pounds. 

A.  Soufham,  esq     290 

Hy.  Faija,  esq.  (broken  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  15  seconds).-   389 

Gordon  &  Co   466 

Eastwood: 

Kent  Road*   372 

Grays*   510 

Gibbs,  Grays  :   525 

As  an  example  of  loss  of  weight  with  age,  an  imperial  bushel  of  cement  which  weighed, 
when  I  day  old,  117  pounds  weighed  I  month  later  1 13  pounds;  2  months  later,  10S  pounds; 
and  12  months  later,  103  pounds. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TESTING  THE  TENSILE  STRENGTH. 

(1)  In  sampling  a  freight,  several  sacks  or  casks  should  be  shot  in  a  heap  and  well  turned 
over  together,  the  briquettes  being  made  from  this  mixture.    If  samples  are  only  taken  from 

•Madeu;  by  the  us 
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the  months  of  the  sacks  or  tops  of  the  casks,  there  is  danger  of  the  cement  having  become  dead, 
and  therefore  not  fairly  representing  the  bulk. 

(2)  Spread  oat  the  sample  for  a  few  hours  before  gauging,  so  that  it  may  become  thoroughly 
cool  and  air  slacked.    This  is  especially  important  in  hot  weather. 

(3)  Always  weigh  the  cement,  sand,  and  water  before  gauging,  as  a  very  slight  excess 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  sand  or  water  will  materially  affect  the  result.    Mr.  Parkes  says : 

"There  would  sometimes  be  a  difference  of  too  or  150  per  cent.,  without  any  apjiarent 
cause,  in  the  breaking  strain  of  two  bricks  made  from  the  same  sample;  consistent  results 
could  only  be  obtained  by  adopting  exact  proportions  of  cement  and  water.  In  one  experi- 
ment he  used  four-tenths  of  a  pint  of  water  for  each  test  block,  when  the  breaking  weight  in 
four  cases  was  970  pounds,  980  pounds,  1, 000  pounds,  and  980  pounds.  After  that  he  made 
up  two  more  samples  mixed  with  a  half  pint  of  water,  instead  of  four-tenths  of  a  pint,  ami  these 
broke  with  590  pounds  and  370  pounds;  two  others,  made  up  with  nine-twentieths  of  a  pint, 
broke  with  750  pounds  and  375  pounds." 

Unfortunately,  every  sample  will  require  a  Tmrying  amount,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
setting  (quick  or  slow),  fineness  of  grinding,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
from  18  to  28  per  cent,  will  be  sufficient  where  I -inch  molds  are  used. 

(4)  Carefully  clean  the  molds  with  a  slightly  greasy  cloth  and  place  them  on  iron  plates. 

(5)  Do  not  attempt  to  gauge  too  much  cement  at  a  time.  If  using  I -inch  molds,  weigh 
6yi  ounces  of  cement  and  1  %  ounces  of  water  to  fill  one  mold,  or  20  ounces  of  cement  and  4 
ounces  of  water,  enough  to  fill  three  molds;  if  for  I # -inch  molds,  weigh  40  ounces  of  ce- 
ment and  <S  : ounces  of  water.  Add  the  water  little  by  little,  working  with  a  trowel  until 
the  mixture  becomes  a  short,  harsh  paste;  discontinue  adding  water,  but  continue  working  with 
the  trowel  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  paste  will  become  fat  and  smooth. v  If  only  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  has  been  added,  the  sample  will  be  stiff  enough  to  stand  with  a  straight  edge, 
but  if  too  much  it  will  almost  flow.  In  filling  the  molds,  considerable  care  is  required  to  get 
rid  of  the  air  in  the  cement  and  make  the  briquette  solid.  The  whole  operation  of  gauging 
and  Riling  the  molds  should  not  occupy  more  than  4  to  5  minutes,  and  the  quicker  it  is  done, 
provided  it  is  done  properly,  the  better  will  be  the  result,  for  it  is  most  important  that  the  ce- 
ment should  be  at  rest  before  the  setting  action  commences.  The  best  form  of  molds  are  those 
which  screw  together,  and  when  these  are  used  the  briquettes  should  not  be  taken  out  until 
24  hours  after  gauging.  This  "  taking  out "  requires  great  care  to  avoid  flaws,  especially  when 
"press  "  or  spring  molds  are  used. 

Atmospheric  influence. — Heat  and  cold  have  both  an  important  effect  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  cement;  therefore,  care  should  be  taken  that  during  summer  the  atmosphere  of  the  testing 
room  is  not  so  dry  as  to  cause  undue  evaporation  of  the  proper  proportion  of  the  water  added 
in  mixing  the  test  bricks,  and  that  in  winter  the  temperature  does  not  fall  so  low  as  to  cause 
this  proportion  of  water  to  freeze  before  a  thorough  combination  takes  place. 

Temperature  of  water. — It  is  also  necessary  for  obtaining  correct  results  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  used  for  gauging  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  viz,  about  6o°  F. 

CONC  R  ETE-  MIXI NG. 

Good  concrete  can  be  made  from  clean  gravel,  river  ballast,  stone  chippings,  burnt  clay, 
shingle,  broken  bricks,  crushed  flints,  etc. ;  and  the  proportion  generally  adopted  by  engineers 
a  I  of  cement  to  8  of  these  or  similar  materials,  technically  termed  the  aggregate. 

To  insure  satisfactory  results,  the  following  precautions  should  be  taken  : 

(1)  To  have  the  cement  shot  into  a  dry  shed  a  few  days  before  using,  so  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  cool  and  air  slacked. 

(2)  To  use  clean  water  only. 

(3)  The  cement  and  aggregate  should  be  raked  or  turned  over  together  twice  dry,  and 
this  operation  again  repeated  whilst  the  water  necessary  for  hydration  is  being  added.  This 
should  always  be  poured  through  a  rose  (an  ordinary  watering  pot  is  as  good  a  means  as  any), 
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as  throwing  on  from  buckets  washes  the  cement  away  from  the  aggregate.  Repeat  the  mixing 
once  more  and  the  concrete  is  ready,  f.  it  has  been  turned  over  four  times — twice  dry,  once 
whilst  being  watered,  and  once  afterwards. 

(4)  When  the  aggregate  consists  of  crushed  bricks  or  other  porous  material,  it  should  be 
thoroughly  wetted  and  time  allowed  for  absorption  previous  to  use,  otherwise  it  will  take 
away  part  of  the  water  necessary  to  affect  the  setting  of  the  cement 

(5)  It  is  often  desirable  to  add  a  proportion  of  sand  to  the  aggregate  to  assist  to  fill  up  the 
comers.  When  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  sand  is  sharp  and  clean— the 
coarser  the  better. 

(6)  Concrete  should  be  used  at  once  after  mixing,  as  to  remix  or  disturb  when  partially 
set  destroys  its  setting  property. 

(7)  When  used  for  plastering  over  brickwork,  this  should  be  first  well  wetted. 

(8)  Slow-setting  cement  gives,  eventually,  the  strongest  concrete. 

The  proportion  of  8  and  1  is  named  as  that  usually  specified,  but  with  good,  tested  cement 
a  larger  proportion  of  aggregate  may  be  added. 

These  hints  will  be  found  useful  in  preventing  the  misuse  of  cement,  but  the  writer  would 
recommend  all  who  are  interested  to  know  what  cement  can  do  for  engineering  works  to  read 
"Grant  on  the  Strength  of  Cement;"  or,  for  more  general  purposes,  "  Portland  Cement  for 
Users,"  H.  Faija,  o.       and  «  Concrete:  Its  Use  in  Building,"  by  Thomas  Potter. 


[Appendix.] 

SIX  years'  experience  of  chemical  analysis  in  relation  to  quality  in  the 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Chemical  analysis  demonstrates  whether  a  cement  contains  only  its  due  percentage  of  lime, 
and  also,  by  the  percentage  remaining  of  carbonic  acid,  whether  this  lime  has  been  properly 
combined  during  the,  process  of  burning  with  the  silica  and  alumina. 

This  is  most  important  to  engineers  and  contractors,  as  the  true  cause  of  failure  in  concrete 
work  may  in  nearly  all  cases  be  traced  either  to  the  use  of  an  excessive  proportion  of  lime 
in  the  original  mixture  or  to  some  of  the  lime  being  present  after  burning  in  the  free,  1.  e.t 
not  chemically  combined,  state.  This  is  indicated  at  once  by  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  should  in  no  case  exceed  1.5  per  cent. 


Table  showing  the  yearly  averages  of  the  composition  of  cement. 


.883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Perct. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

Carbonic  anhydride  ...»...••••«.  

o-39 

0.71 

0.6 

ft,  *f 

1.04 

1 

Sulphuric  anhydride......  

1.67 

1.07 

*-4 

1. 81 

>.B5 

1.6$ 

»-77 

3-53 

1.06 

t.88 

i- 57 

1. 17 

Soluble  silica. ...••••»••»•••••«•••••••••••••••••■>•••••••••••.••••• 

»•» 

19.31 

w.sa 

»3»4 

"•7 

•3.63 

Alumina  and  feme  oxide, •••»...« ••*••■•. ■•......••■»..•*»••••»••• 

13.68 

»3-37 

9.6 

10. 8a 

ix.34 

so.  87 

61. 31 

59- °9 

61.16 

5968 

59-  »7 

59-47 

Alkalies,  water,  ctc*—« »■  ■«»— — *»■■•■ —■■——«*•«■ 

i.a6 

s.93 

3-63 

«-33 

1.97 

a.ai 

99.98 

99.8 

99-97 

99-9 

99- 64 

100 

•A  separate  determination  of  magnesia  was  not  made  until  the  year  i886-'87,  when  the  highest  percentage 
present  was  found  to  be  0.79  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  0.46  per  cent.,  giving  a  mcu  of  0.6a  per  cent. 
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In  publishing  the  above  yearly  averages  0/  the  composition  of  cement  the  manufacturers 
need  only  add  that  it  is  with  cement  of  this  quality  that  the  following  important  works  have 
been  supplied,  without  one  single  case  of  failure  : 


Ton*. 

London  harbor  (under  Sir  J.  Coode)..   5,000 

Metropolitan  board  of  works  (under  John  Grant,  esq.)   6,000 

I-iverpool  docks  (under  G.  F.  Lyster,  esq.)   50,000 

Newhaven  harbor  (under  F.  Banister,  esq.)   10,000 

Quebec  and  Esquimault  dock  (under  Messrs.  Kinipple  &  Morris)- 

••••••   §,000 

The  Tay  bridge  (under  Messrs.  Barlow  &  Son)   10,000 

Barrow  docks  (under  F.  C.  Stileman,  esq.).-   7,000 

Dublin  port  and  harbor  board  (under  B.  B.  Stoney,  esq.)..-   5,000 

Dublin  corporation  works  (under  Parke  Neville,  esq.)...-   1,000 

Cork  harbor  board  (under  P.  Barry,  esq.)   2,500 

Alexandra  docks,  Hull  (under  James  Abernethy,  esq.)   4,000 

Victoria  dock,  London  (under  Sir  A.  M.  Rendel)   4,000 

East  &  West  India  dock,  Tilbury  (under  Messrs.  Manning  &  Bayncs)   5,000 

Table  thvwing  the  average  tensile  strength  of  Gibbs  o>  Co.'s  Portland  cement  on  i%by-j%- 




— 


January  r..— . 
January  15. — 
February  1.... 
February  15... 
March  l  


March  15-  

April  1.. 


April  15.._  


May,. 
May  1$. 


June  t5. 
July,.. 


July  15  

A'.iguxt  1—  

August  15  —  

September  

September  15... 

'  X..-.  — .. 


October  15...... 

Nox-ember 
November  15-. 
December  I .... 

December  15— 


181 

ia. 

1883. 

1884. 

7  day*. 

aSday* 

7days. 

28  days. 

7  days. 

aSday,. 

Lbs 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

Lbt. 

1,030 

».3*5 

930 

1, 110 

1, ota 

«.»3«> 

995 

«.*75 

900 

1,130 

980 

1,140 

090 

».'35 

1,000 

1,990 

',030 

1,230 

9«5 

».»55 

>.°45 

x.345 

885 

I,  too 

980 

».»35 

i,o6j 

».3*> 

1,035 

1,370 

».°55 

1.35° 

985 

».3'o 

1,0.0 

i,a8o 

1,050 

1,185 

970 

1,070 

900 

1,935 

t,ooo 

1,330 

1,130 

1,2(0 

957 

».«95 

965 

'.'75 

1,023 

1,205 

937 

1,300 

1, 00a 

l,a8o 

9So 

>,355 

950 

i.ajp 

1,010 

»,'55 

1,020 

1,120 

1,050 

1,130 

947 

t.aoo 

995 

».»45 

960 

i.aio 

975 

1,080 

900 

1,140 

950 

1.150 

<•/<• 

«,*7° 

945 

1,140 

967 

1,170 

937 

».»35 

1,040 

1,190 

880 

1,030 

1.005 

«,3«o 

1, 100 

1,260 

950 

1,070 

970 

».385 

955 

1,090 

965 

1,390 

1,005 

1,410 

985 

965 

1,115 

x.M° 

».»95 

93S 

1,  no 

975 

».M5 

1,140 

1,265 

925 

i.oSo 

1,040 

i.3*> 

1,080 

1,260 

1, 100 

».33° 

1,185 

t,400 

970 

1,105 

1,000 

1,130 

1,080 

1,390 

1,050 

«.35° 

970 

1,290 

1,030 

».3*S 

9^5 

1, 100 

«,34o 

».°35 

1,205 

1,006 

t,a5a 

1.043 

i,ao6 

9S8 

I,SO» 
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TabU  showing  the  average  tensile  strength  of  Gibbs  6*  Co.*s  Portland  cement,  ^.—Continued. 


January  i.  _ 
January  15... 
February  I.., 
February  15 

March  1  

March  15-. 
April 

April  15  1 

May 

Miiy  15  

June  i 

June  IS  

July  1.-.. 
July  15.., 
August  1 


•••••••■••••••••••••■•••••••••••a***' 


••■■•••••■■•■••••••••••■•■•••••••■■••••••■•■••■•••••••••••••a* 


.... 


August  i$  

September  i  

September  15  .... 

October  1  

Octo^r  15—  

November 
November  15..... 
December  x  


•••••■•■••••a 


December  is-  

Average  -  


7  day*. 


Lb,. 


945 

J.ois 
1,000 
1,017 
1.045 
957 
940 
1 , 160 
1,07a 
1,170 
«.»75 
945 
1,09a 
1,027 

935 
1,050 

935 
950 
1,065 
9S0 

9*5 
1, 1 10 

1,060 


1,021 


28  days 


Lbs. 

.'75 
,180 

.3*5 
,130 

,3<» 
.160 
,250 
,2  Jo 
.380 
.3»° 
.400 

.3J° 
,aio 

,3»o 
.380 
.350 
,'7° 

."5 
,220 
,aoo 
,aio 
.«»5 
.335 
,320 


7  day.. 


,266 


Us. 
950 
965 

1.035 
1,060 

935 
930 
1,060 

>.°35 
975 
975 

1,050 

985 
1,000 

997 
1,060 

965 
970 
1,012 
1,025 
1,020 
1, 120 
965 

».«»5 
1,025 


1,009 


2S  day* 


Lbs. 
,370 

.215 
,310 
1,160 
,290 
,»°5 
.'95 
,«5 
."5 
.»7o 
,210 
,190 
,»45 
.335 
.430 
,»»5 
.190 

,3<» 
.3«o 
,360 

»»75 
.370 
.300 


7  day.. 


Lbs. 

955 
1,015 
».o35 
1.040 

910 
1 ,020 

«.»35 

9S0 
985 

«.°35 
990 
985 
970 
850 

970 
1,  120 

895 
875 
1,050 

I.037 
1,050 
1, 100 

».04S 
1,070 


1.005 


Lbs. 
1,110 
,200 
,3«o 
i»*35 
,iao 

,«40 
.300 
,aio 

,*>5 
.335 
.*95 

,aoo 
,iao 
,ai5 
305 
190 

»3S 
,290 

.35o 


44o 

310 
34o 


»47 


These  results  were  obtained  by  a  skilled  workman,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  gauge 

and  were  broken  without  any  time  condition. 
With  a  time  si>ccification  of  15  seconds  per  100  pounds  or  under  ordinary  circumstances 
of  outside  testing,  the  results  would  have  probably  been  about  25  per  cent,  lower,  viz,  7  days' 
average,  750  pounds ;  28  days'  average,  950  pounds. 

The  foregoing  facts  lead  to  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  following  are  the  only  neces- 
sary characteristics  for  thoroughly  sound  cement : 

Moderate  tensile  strain  of  350  pounds  per  square  inch  at  7  days,  450  pounds  at  28  days, 
when  broken  without  "  time-in-breaking  "  conditions. 

Fineness  in  grinding.  The  finer  the  better,  for  in  no  engineering  work  should  the  residuum, 
after  sifting  through  a  sieve  of  2,500  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Freedom  from  excess  of  lime  in  chemical  composition.  This  should  not  exceed  62  per 
cent,  nor  be  less  than  56  per  cent 

Minimum  percentage  of  magnesia  not  over  *  P«"  cent.,  sulphuric  acid  not  over  2  per  cent., 
ind  carbonic  acid  not  over  1.5  per  cent 

Good  specific  gravity  of  0.03  specif c  weight 

Pats,  when  gauged  up  and  put  into  water,  after  having  become  thoroughly  set  and  hard, 
should  not  show  any  signs  U  crack*  or  1 
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WILLOW-WARE  MANUFACTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BV  VICE-CONSUL  FLORSCHULTZ,  OF  SONNEBERG. 

Thuringia  and  Bavaria  are  the  countries  in  which  the  above-named  manu- 
facture has  its  principal  seat.  In  Thuringia,  Coburg  is  the  center;  in  Bavaria, 
Lichtenfels.  Both  places  belong  to  the  consular  district  of  Sonncbcrg, 
from  which  the  products  of  this  manufacture  are  exported,  finding  a  good 
ready  sale  all  over  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

The  principal  raw  material  for  the  product  of  this  manufacture  is  the 
willow,  found  in  all  moderate  climes,  and  whose  culture  nature  provides  for 
without  needing  any  particular  care. 

Besides  the  willow,  an  important  raw  material  is  the  Indian  or  so-called 
Spanish  reed,  imported  from  India  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Netherlands 
ports,  mostly  coming  as  ballast.  This  reed  is  washed  and  bleached  after 
being  assorted,  peeled,  split,  the  kernel  called  here  "  bottichrohr"  being 
thrown  out,  which  latter  is  worked  in  the  raw  and  tinged  state,  the  former 
being  the  most  valuable  material  for  basket-makers  next  to  the  willow. 

Palm  leaf  and  esparto  are  also  used ;  the  former,  imported  from  Cuba,  is 
mostly  used  to  manufacture  baskets  and  trunks  for  traveling  purposes. 

Another  esparto,  a  flaxlike  straw,  comes  from  Spain.  Of  less  impor- 
tance are  some  other  materials,  a  kind  of  esparto  made  of  thin  wood  fibers  in 
Bohemia,  China  mats,  straw  braids  from  Italy  and  the  Black  Forest,  hemp 
texture,  leather  trimmings,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  most  important  raw  material  for  the  basket-maker  remains,  however, 
the  willow,  whose  pliant  twigs  suit  as  well  for  the  coarsest  articles,  as  also, 
after  being  split  in  threads,  bleached  or  colored,  to  produce  the  most  select 
and  delicate  articles  of  braiding  work. 

The  willow,  or  osier,  which  still  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Main  and  its 
affluents,  the  Rodach,  Steinach,  Kronach,  in  a  sandy  gravel  and  moist 
ground,  did  not  furnish  sufficient  material  to  the  manufacturers;  therefore, 
from  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  was  imported  what  was  requisite 
and  what  might  have  been  found  here  if  the  culture  of  the  willow  had  been 
sufficiently  fostered. 

Since  1870  a  change  has  taken  place:  people  have  learned  to  drain  the 
ground  and  choose  the  proper  locality  for  the  culture  of  the  willow.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantages  resulting  from  such  improved  culture,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made ;  consequently,  the  importation  of  foreign  willows  is 
very  considerable.  During  the  years  i88i-'85  it  amounted  to  13,770, 14,005, 
12,925,  13,395,  and  12,291  metric  quintals,  respectively,  of  which  2,170 
2,400,  1,809,  1,027,  and  7°9  metric  quintals,  respectively,  came  from  France 
and  1,120,  1,100,  966,  1,368,  and  1,122  metric  quintals,  respectively,  from 
Austria,  while  the  principal  imports  came  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  espe- 
No.  127  10. 
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cially  from  Prussia.  As  before  mentioned,  the  principal  places  of  exportation 
are  Lichtenfcls  and  Coburg.  It  is  almost  too  difficult  to  enumerate  the  articles 
produced.  Baskets  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are  made  for  all  possible  purposes — 
for  washing,  packing,  carrying,  and  traveling  purposes,  for  ladies'  work,  baskets  - 
to  be  filled  with  flowers  and  sweetmeats.  Worktables,  newspaper  and  music 
stands,  baby  and  doll  carriages,  stools,  chairs,  tables,  and  a  number  of  fancy 
articles  are  produced,  and  all  of  these  articles  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  before- 
named  countries,  furnishing  a  source  of  profit  to  the  houses  inLichtenfelsand 
Coburg  who  export  them  and  the  means  of  living  to  the  inhabitants  all  around, 
clustering  in  cities  and  villages  in  the  before-named  district.  There  are  no 
manufacturing  establishments,  except  one  or  two  where  the  work  of  braiding 
is  done ;  the  manufacture  is  a  house  industry.  Everybody  lends  a  hand — the 
father,  the  mother,  the  children — all  are  busy  doing  this  work,  thus  finding  a 
source  of  employment  for  every  leisure  hour  presenting  itself.  All  of  these 
people  have  a  piece  of  land,  which  they  cultivate,  and  occupy  themselves, 
if  not  busy  on  their  land,  with  making  basketwprk.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
they  carry  the  objects  completed  to  the  exporting  houses  in  Lichtenfcls  and 
Coburg,  receiving  ready  cash  for  them,  carrying  home,  in  most  instances,  the 
raw  material  which  they  need  to  renew  their  work. 

The  approximate  amount  of  basket  ware  exported  from  the  two  before- 
mentioned  principal  districts  is  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  export  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Sonneberg, 
including  Lichtenfcls  and  Coburg,  shows  the  following  figures : 


Quarter  ended  March  31,  1890..   #25,143.70 

Quarter  ended  June  30,  1 890   65 ,  S67 . 56 

Quarter  ended  September  30, 1890   88,476.33 

Quarter  ended  December  31,1 890   64 , 57a .  06 


Total   244,059.65 


ALVIN  FLORSCHULTZ, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sonneberg,  February  16,  1891. 


DECLINE  OF  THE  IRISH  FLAX  INDUSTRY. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMYTH,  OF  HUDDERSFJELD. 

A  steady  decline  in  the  flax  industry  of  Ireland  is  noted,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  efforts  of  late  years  to  revive  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  how- 
ever, Belfast  still  maintains  its  prominence  in  the  linen  trade,  while  for  years 
the  native  sources  from  which  it  was  accustomed  to  draw  its  supplies  of  fiber 
have  been  contracting  and  growing  less,  so  that  to-day  we  find  its  manufac- 
turers importing  from  the  Continent  millions  of  pounds*  worth  annually.  It 
is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  discuss  the  economic  causes  which 
have  produced  such  a  serious  revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  for 
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such  a  Jiscussion  would  only  lead  to  the  consideration  of  systems  and  ques- 
tions which  may  not  properly  come  under  consular  review.  While  Belfast 
to-day  e\|  orts  its  linen  products  to  all  countries  of  the  globe,  the  material 
benefits  of  its  trade  have  a  local  application  only,  instead  of  being  felt 
throughout  every  section  of  the  country  where  a  pound  of  flax  can  be  raised. 
This  is  the  result  of  those  singular  conditions  which  have  been  forced 
upon  the  people  by  direct  legislation,  and  which  have  gradually  destroyed 
all  the  native  industries  and  driven  their  natural  products  off  the  face  of 
the  land.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Professor  Sullivan,  of  Cork,  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  can  not  be  excelled  for  the  production  of 
flax,  and  yet  Belgium,  Russia,  and  Holland  supply  millions'  worth  of  the 
fiber  every  year  to  the  linen  manufacturers  of  Belfast.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that,  were  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  properly  managed  and 
this  important  industry  properly  encouraged  and  supported,  the  Irish  flax- 
producers  would  soon  be  able  to  drive  their  foreign  competitors  out  of  the 
market  and  turn  to  their  account  every  year  from  $50,000,000  to  £75,000,- 
000.  It  would  also  enable  them  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  flax  of  a 
superior  grade. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  Professor  Sullivan  writes: 

I  have  examined  all  the  soils  of  Europe  and  of  nineteen  American  States ;  none  of  all 
these  possesses  the  properties  for  the  production  of  fiber  equal  to  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines  for  March  takes  up  the  subject  and 
locates  the  cause  of  failure  among  the  farmers  themselves,  charging  their 
methods  with  the  greatest  part  of  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
very  causes  are  in  themselves  but  the  effects  of  other  causes  which  invoke 
conditions  and  circumstances  which  are,  unfortunately,  apart  of  the  political 
management  of  the  country.  The  poor  farmer  is  always  found  between  forces, 
which,  operating  like  millstones,  have  ground  the  very  life  out  of  him,  until 
there  is  very  little  of  either  him  or  his  name  left  in  the  country.  He  gets 
none  of  that  encouragement  of  material  aid  that  might  enable  him  to  elevate 
either  himself  or  his  methods  in  the  struggle  against  superior  powers  and 
superior  advantages.  Hence,  he  is  left  to  toil  and  spin  in  vain,  while  the 
Dutch  and  the  Belgians  and  the  far-off  Russians  step  in  with  their  products  and 
carry  off  the  money  that  should  flow  into  his  pockets  to  improve  his  lot,  en- 
rich his  country,  or  brighten  his  own  home. 

It  is  contended  in  this  magazine  article  that  the  failure  of  the  Irish  flax 
in  the  native  market  can  be  explained  only  by  the  defective  way  in  which 
the  crop  is  cultivated.    The  writer  says : 

In  Ireland  the  farmers  produce  the  crop  and  prepare  it  for  the  cloth  manufacturer.  In 
Belgium,  in  Holland,  and  in  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  concerns  himself  solely 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  crop.  The  preparation  of  the  fiber  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
specially  skilled  and  trained  in  the  work.  1  he  continuance,  in  Ireland,  of  the  old  system  is 
known  to  entail  much  loss  and  waste,  while  it  is  seemingly  on  account  of  the  greater  effi  - 
ciency  and  higher  quality  arising  from  the  division  of  labor  that  the  Belfast  manufacturers  so 
frequently  prefer  the  foreign  to  the  home-grown  article.    After  the  farmer  has  sown  the  seed 
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and  gathered  the  crop,  several  processes  remain  before  the  flax  can  be  used  in  the  cloth  mills. 
The  most  important  are  technically  known  as  "  steeping"  and  "  scutching."  By  steeping  is 
generally  meant  sinking  the  straw  in  deep  water.  Different  methotls  of  steeping  prevail  in 
different  countries,  according  to  local  circumstances.  In  Holland  stones  are  scarce,  so  the  flax 
has  to  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  then  covered  with  mud  raked  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  The  finest  flax  in  the  world  comes  from  Courtrai,  in  Belgium,  where  the  fiber 
is  steeped  in  the  River  Lys,  whose  velocity  is  only  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour.  The  straw 
is  sunk  packed  in  crates,  and  for  many  miles  both  banks  of  the  river  are  used  as  steeping 
grounds.  In  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flax  is  merely  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
rain  is  left  to  do  the  steeping.  On  Irish  flax  farms  the  straw  is  thrown  into  pits  or  wells  with 
the  seed  still  on  it,  the  farmers  not  having  learned  the  continental  trick  of  saving  the  seed  and 
yet  getting  good  fiber.  Much  expense  is  consequently  incurred  in  obtaining  seed  from  abroad. 
On  the  Cc  ntinent,  too,  the  method  of  "  scutching  "  is  widely  different,  the  yield  of  fiber  being 
usually  wider  and  better.  So  general  is  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  that  in  the  scutch- 
ing  mills  the  labor  is  mostly  that  of  girls  and  lads  from  17  to  20  years  old,  instead  of  men, 
as  in  Ireland,  earning  30X.  a  week.  Both  the  cheapness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  lalx>r  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  separation  of  the  functions  of  the  producer  from  what  are  really  those 
of  the  manufacturer. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  is  acccomplished :  the  farmer  may  buy  the  seed 
and  sow  it  on  his  land  in  order  to  sell  it  to  the  factor,  who  will  prepare  the  flax  for  the  market ; 
the  factor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  himself  provide  the  seeds  and  hire  the  land  from  the  farmer, 
whose  remuneration  for  preparing  the  land,  sowing  the  seed,  etc.,  will  be  included  in  the  rent. 
It  is  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  that  some  people  in  Ireland  are  looking 
for  a  revival  of  what  should  be  one  of  its  most  important  industries.  At  the  present  time  the 
crop  is  only  cultivated  to  any  extent  in  seven  out  of  the  thirty-two  counties,  the  production  of 
flax  in  all  the  southern  counties  being  quite  insignificant.  The  average  crop  of  the  seven 
counties  is  worth  j£8oo,ooo  per  annum ;  so  that,  if  the  other  twenty-five  counties  were  pro- 
ducers in  the  same  proportion,  Ireland's  flax  industry — regardless  of  the  seed  that  should  l>e 
saved  under  an  improved  system,  which  would  in  itself  represent  a  considerable  sum— could 
be  made  to  realize  an  income  of  between  ;£ 3, 000 ,000  and  ,£4,000,000  yearly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  experts  are  of  opinion  that  with  its  well  watered  valleys  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
even  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  flax  than  the  north.  Before  the  farmers  of  the  south 
can  supply  Belfast  market  with  fiber  equal  to  that  which  is  now  imported  from  across  the  seas, 
there  must,  it  is  thought,  be  some  intermediate  agency  by  which  the  preparatory  processes  could 
be  undertaken.  Some  2  years  ago  a  Belfast  manufacturer  made  a  very  successful  experi- 
ment with  flax-growing  in  the  south  on  the  continental  system.  He  rented  60  acres  of  land 
near  Cork,  which  he  had  prepared  for  a  flax  crop ;  last  season  the  land  yielded  80  stones  of 
fiber  of  the  value  of  I  Or.  per  stone  and  seed  to  the  value  of  £6  per  acre,  the  profit  being  over 
300  per  cent.  This  is  probably  an  exceptionally  favorable  result,  but  it  certainly  shows  that 
under  proper  conditions  the  productions  of  flax  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island  can  be  made 
to  yield  wealth  beyond  the  Irish  farmers'  dreams  of  avarice. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  continental  system  a  trial  in  Tipperary.  Mr. 
Dickson,  a  member  of  Parliament,  has  guarantied  a  fund  to  start  it  with  100 
acres.  Its  success  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  revival  of  a  very  important 
industry  for  the  Irish  people. 

WILLIAM  P.  SMYTH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Huddersjicld,  March  6,  i8qi. 
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TELEGRAPHS  OF  NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA. 

The  year  1862  saw  the  dawn  of  the  telegraph  system  in  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua.  The  first  line  was  constructed  by  the  Transit  Company  between 
the  ports  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Virgin  Bay,  on  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  was  15  miles  in  length.  The  line  was  afterwards  abandoned 
by  the  Transit  Company,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  nothing  was  done  toward 
the  system  until  the  year  1876.  In  this  year  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
employed  a  Costa  Rican  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  national  line. 
During  this  year  190  miles  of  telegraph  were  erected  and  offices  opened  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  principal  cities. 

The  line  during  the  year  1879  was  extended  to  Jinotepe,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  and  communication  established  between  Somotillo  and  Choluteca. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  1880,  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sul  was  connected  with 
Liberia,  Costa  Rica,  uniting  the  lines  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  Republics. 

The  line  was  reorganized  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1880.  An  exten- 
sion was  made  into  the  gold-mining  district  of  Chontales.  The  frontiers  of 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  were  united  in  1882  by  the  construction  of  a  line 
between  Ocotal  and  Paraiso. 

It  being  found  that  the  business  of  the  country  could  not  be  properly 
transacted  by  the  line  then  in  operation,  the  Government  erected  a  second  line 
between  Granada,  Masaya,  and  Leon,  these  being  the  principal  business  cen- 
ters of  the  Republic.  During  the  year  1882  an  office  was  opened  at  San  Juan 
del  Sur  by  the  Submarine  Cable  Company.  The  year  1886  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  the  telephone  system  between  Acoyapa  and  San  Obaldo,  the 
length  of  the  line  being  15  miles.  As  the  country  was  steadily  growing  in 
population  and  commerce,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  telegraph  system, 
and  in  1887  the  line  was  extended  to  Managua,  Masaya,  and  Granada,  a  dis- 
tance of  33  miles.  Another  line  was  added  in  1888  between  Mometombo 
and  Leon.  The  total  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  lines  erected  during  the 
year  1889  was  334;  telephone  lines  built  for  same  period  were  56  miles. 

Since  1888  250  miles  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  138,434.80.  The  line 
has  also  been  prolonged  from  San  Carlos,  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
and  the  San  Juan  River,  to  Castillo,  on  the  same  river,  a  distance  of  45  miles. 
This  extension  was  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  location  of  a  custom- 
house at  the  latter  point.  Here  the  national  line  joins  that  of  the  Canal 
Construction  Company,  which  extends  to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  a  distance  of  95  miles,  and  has  seven  offices  on  the  route. 

In  the  26  months  ended  October,  1888,  there  were  transmitted  197,640 
messages  received  from  the  public  at  a  charge  of  $57*671.95  and  Government 
messages  to  the  number  of  106,083.  For  the  last  2 1  months  to  July  there  were 
sent  on  account  of  the  public  215,413  messages  at  a  charge  of  $63,773.30  and 
Government  messages  to  the  number  of  190,034  at  a  charge  of  $70,074.80. 
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The  transmission  of  cablegrams  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  was  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  26  months;  the  excess  is  15  per  cent,  in  relation  to  those 
transmitted.  There  were  transmitted  in  the  26  months  anterior  5,224  mes- 
sages; received,  5,619.  There  were  transmitted  in  the  last  21  months  5,452 
messages;  received,  5,585. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  telegraph  department  in  salaries,  works,  con- 
struction of  new  lines,  material,  etc.,  was  $143,578.07. 

In  all  the  Republic  there  are  1,549  miles  of  telegraph  and  61  miles  of 
telephonic  communication.    The  value  of  the  system  is  $150,000. 

The  telegraph  staff  consists  of  1  director-general,  6  section  bosses,  96 
operators,  74  messengers,  and  42  guards  of  the  line.  There  has  been  recently- 
established  in  Managua  a  national  school  of  telegraphy,  which  is  giving  good 
results  in  training  young  men  for  the  service. 

If  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  private  parties 
and  the  Government  had  to  pay  for  its  messages,  the  profits  would  range 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  month;  but  the  yearly  deficit  is  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  compared  with  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  public. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  February  J,  1S91. 


CADIZ-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER. 

During  the  year  1890  forty-three  vessels  cleared  from  this  consular  dis- 
trict for,  and  fifty  entered  from,  the  United  States.  Twelve  were  American 
bottoms,  of  which  number  eight  sailed  to  the  United  States  and  the  others 
for  foreign  ports.  Ten  of  the  forty-three  to  clear  were  steamers,  nine  of 
which  loaded  with  ore  at  Huelva  for  Philadelphia;  the  tenth  was  the  first 
vessel  of  the  newly  established  line  of  I.  H.  Andresen  &  Co.  between  Cadiz 
and  New  York  and  carried  general  cargo,  calling  at  Lisbon  and  the  Azores 
It  sailed  December  25,  1890.  The  second  vessel  of  this  line,  the  Oarnum, 
sailed  to-day.  These  steamers  carry  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers, 
and  alternate  with  the  Empresa  Insular  de  Navegacion  de  Lisboa,  another 
newly  established  line,  which  has  equally  good  accommodations,  and  the 
first  steamer  of  which,  the  Vega,  cleared  from  here  for  New  York  on  January 
12,  1 891,  and  the  second  of  which  is  to  sail  March  10.  Each  did  well,  the 
last  to  sail,  the  Oevenum,  taking  from  here  150  tons  of  cargo. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  to  secure  data  from  Seville  as  to  navigation, 
but  the  following  report  from  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda,  the  port  at  the  en« 
trance  of  the  Guadalquivir  River,  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  Seville  ship- 
ping: 
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The  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  that  visited  San  Lucai  de  Barrameda 
during  1890  was  501,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168,271,  as  follows: 
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Of  these  all  but  twelve  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,352,  sailed  up  the 
river  to  Seville. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  inclosed  return  of  trade  that  the  direct  imports  from 
the  United  States  to  this  consular  district  for  the  year  reached  $2, 028,165. 03, 
and  that  the  exports  from  here  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $  1,5  70,- 
364.11  United  States  gold.  The  imports  show  an  approximate  increase  of 
$200,000.  I  say  approximate,  because,  for  1889,  the  agent  at  Seville  could 
not  secure  the  amount  or  value  of  the  goods  imported  by  that  port  from  the 
United  States.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  have  increased  during  1890 
$41, 686.67. 

I  might  add  that  the  value  of  the  American  goods  bought  by  this  district 
is  much  in  excess  of  $2,028,165.03.  This  sum  represents  the  direct  trade 
only.  Intermediate  countries  are  credited  in  the  Spanish  custom-house  re- 
ports with  the  indirect  trade.  For  instance,  stationery  supplies,  flags,  etc., 
sent  to  this  consulate  from  the  Department  come  by  way  of  England 
and  are  entered  in  the  custom-house  as  being  imported  from  there,  in- 
stead of  from  the  United  States.  I  think  a  fair  approximation  of  this  indirect 
trade,  which  consists  of  meats,  breadstuffs,  medicines,  machinery,  notions, 
etc.,  would  be  $500,000.  The  aggregate  trade,  then,  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict with  the  United  States  for  1890  would  be  $3,648,529.14. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  the  two  lines  of  steamers  before  mentioned,  if 
properly  supported  by  importers  and  exporters  here  and  in  the  United  States, 
will  do  much  to  increase  trade  during  the  coming  years. 

English  and  German  houses  dispose  of  large  amounts  of  American  goods 
in  Spain  that  United  States  merchants  should  sell  direct  to  the  Spanish  im- 
porters. Every  day  representatives  of  French,  English,  and  German  houses 
can  be  seen  soliciting  orders  of  Cadiz  dealers,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  never  been  a  representative  of  an  American  firm  in  Cadiz  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  trade  by  soliciting  orders.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  American  goods  can  easily  overcome  all  competition  in  this  market,  it 
is  equally  clear  that  they  must  first  be  introduced  by  men  thoroughly  equipped 
for  their  task. 
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For  the  class  of  American  goods  that,  in  ray  opinion,  would  meet  a  ready 
sale  here  interested  parties  are  referred  to  former  reports.  For  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  however,  I  will  again  mention  agricultural  implements,  furniture, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  house-furnishing  goods. 


Table  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Cadiz  consular  district  and  the  United  States 

for  the  year  1890. 


• 

Article. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

$15401 
«, iso.  83 

». 399-°s 
333.694.58 
•,992.46 
102,416.3s 
109.26 
'30-53 

'9.3™.  35 
34.837.  79 

™8,974-'4 
314.  t9 
507  01 

«557 
732.62 

8.475  40 
6,596.16 

790,403.88 
14706 

«o.375  «a 
722. 10 

897.07 
141  80 

5.«47 

... 
a75 

»»»73 
»7.540,*>5 
a.oSi 

«55 
11,228 

593 

I I 1 91 6 

4,086 

35 

(Jan. try  seed  .....&Ack$... 

Corlc....«»                     ............       pack  n£CS».* 

•••••••■•••••■■ 

....••■*••■••••••«*•■ 



••••••••••••••• •••••• 

Cupreous  sulphur  orc_  m  kilogrammes... 

Fining  earth  litres... 

Hams  .—in  ....  kilogram  mes... 

L«ad  mm... ..mm  packages... 

Licorice: 

I^jsiCm***                  .....................  crises, . . 

•..■.■•■••••■••■••••• 

wmu  ■  ■  9  luMim 

••■••■■••••••••••a*** 

.••••■*••■.«■■• 

t ••••>■•• 

OI  i  ves  .............  pnck.t  i^ci ., . 

Olive  oil . . •■••■■■■•*.■•■••••■  •••••••••CA&cft... 

Petroleum  M..kiIogrammes... 

«&.  In  Itis. . .  .****..  * .  .  %  ■ .   »«.*•■■ *«...*..... .  *  •«••«*#.  *  •  dOtitti . 

3.879.984 

.■•••••■•■••••••••■■a 

to  39.48701 

NHMMNNHHtllM 

»7 
»37* 

535 

Staves . ...... .... ............ ...... ............ ......  pieces . , . 

3.*93.3»7 

593. 55a.  35 

». 943.479 

468,864. 16 

Wine: 

i5  lierry .  * . .  *                           ..*...•.....  litres . . , 

I-^£   ••••••••••••••••••*••♦•••••  ••do,  h 

Red.              MttNHtlNMNNMWtMHMHtHtNMUtMl* §4 

1  Oft  »•«•«■•••••>■•>  •••••■•■•.••••■••••do...... 

"4. '45.554 
306 
1,024 

5.857 
».933 
3«6 

•■■■■■•••••*■■•■•••■* 

*•■•••••••••••••••••* 

...... ........... •• . . 

.............. ...... . 

•■••••.«••..»....«.-> 

Pitch-pine  timber  loads... 

3.839 

96,261.  51 

ToiaI  ......  ••••■•••••••*••••«•••  •••••«*«••••*••  ••••••••• 

2,023,165.03 

«. 57», 304  «» 

RECAPITULATION. 

Places. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

$1,062,075.52 

>75.*9°-09 

487.857" 
67*.33'«3 
•39,431.87 

109,563.31 

Consular  agencies : 

Seville                                                                                ... ...... ...... 

929,822.00 

26,267. 51 

Toul-  M    _  „     ~. 

a,  028,  (65.03 

1.570.364-  «• 

R.  W.  TURNER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  February  28,  tSqt. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  BAHAMAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  McLAIN,  OF  NASSAU. 
GENERAL  COMMERCE. 

The  trade  of  the  Bahamas  has  been  quite  prosperous  during  1890,  its 
volume  exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year  for  a  long  period,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  following  statement  of  exports  and  imports  : 

1887-  ,  #1,568,646 

1888-   1,521,832 

1889-   1,489,285 

189a.   1,900,966 

The  increase  for  1890  over  1889  is  very  decided,  both  in  imports  and 
exports,  the  former  having  increased  by  #228,701  and  the  latter  by  #182,980. 
There  has  also  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  colony  from 
duties  on  imports  and  from  other  sources. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  we  are  specially  interested  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Bahamas 
with  our  own  country,  I  submit  the  following  table,  covering  a  period  of 
5  years,  to  show  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  same,  which  reveals  a 
comfortable  state  of  affairs  for  the  United  States : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

$568,093 
670,016 
58a,a5o 
6°5. 475 
7*7, 79s 

*6o5,5ii 

547.8<5o 

493.333 
684.779 

I1.173.604 
1,917,876 
«, 075. 483 
x.134,357 
*.  47*.S77 

I  HyS,„,,.,mM#.,M— „,,,„„„»  «•••••..*••••»  l.*t.tM.**l*M.**»M«l»t»tM>. 

1889......   ~~  .»  •♦  

This  condition  of  trade  is  most  gratifying,  showing  that,  while  the  total 
increase  of  general  commerce  was  #411,681,  of  this  amount  #338,220  was 
obtained  by  the  United  States,  or  over  80  per  cent.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  corn  meal  and  hominy  of  #5,000 ;  flour,  #43,000 ;  lumber  and 
shingles,  #13,000;  fertilizers,  #6,000;  potatoes  and  vegetables,  #2,000; 
and  spices,  #30,000.  A  large  number  of  articles,  such  as  woolens,  cottons, 
silks,  hardware,  earthenware,  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
20  per  cent,  (known  as  20  per  cent,  goods),  and  the  importation  of  these 
amounted  to  #332,000  in  1890,  as  against  #231,000  in  1889,  a  peculiarly 
gratifying  increase,  since  they  are  nearly  all  manufactured  goods  which  are 
rapidly  supplanting  similar  articles  of  British  production. 

This  is  a  British  colony  politically,  but  commercially  it  has  become  a 
dependency  of  the  United  States.  The  reasons  have  been  often  stated  in 
my  reports,  but  will  bear  repetition  as  indications  how  other  trade  conquests 
may  be  made  by  our  exporters  and  manufacturers.    We  control  the  trade  of 
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the  Bahamas  because:  (i)  Wc  furnish  goods  equal  in  quality  with  better 
style  and  finish  than  the  English  ;  (2)  they  can  be  laid  down  here,  time  and 
freight  being  considered,  as  cheaply  as  English  goods ;  (3)  we  have  prompt 
and  reliable  steam  communcation  direct  with  New  York  under  our  own  flag; 
(4)  but  not  least,  the  fact  that  some  enterprising  American  firms  have  studied 
the  wants  of  these  people  and  have  devoted  time  and  money  to  building 
up  what  is  now  a  profitable,  prosperous,  and  growing  trade.  The  foregoing 
facts  show  how  it  has  been  done  in  the  Bahamas.  A  word  to  the  wise  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  sufficient. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Agriculture. — Field  and  garden  crops,  never  very  prosperous  here,  have 
fallen  below  the  average  in  1890,  the  principal  cause  being  drought  during 
the  planting  and  growing  season.  In  some  of  the  islands,  indeed,  a  moderate 
degree  of  destitution  prevailed,  calling  for  public  assistance  and  relief,  which 
the  Government  promptly  furnished.  This  shortage  in  local  crops  accounts, 
in  part,  for  the  increase  in  the  importation  of  hominy  and  flour,  the  quantity 
imported  in  1890  from  the  United  States,  which  furnishes  nearly  all  the 
breadstuff's  for  the  colony,  being  48,000  barrels, against  37,000  in  1889, 
when  crops  were  better.  The  culture  of  hemp  has  been  added  of  late  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  islands,  concerning  which  I  will  speak  further  on. 

Barks  and  woods. — The  trade  in  these  articles  is  unsteady,  varying  much 
in  different  years.  The  shipments  in  1890  were  of  average  value,  reaching 
$26,000.  There  was  a  decrease  in  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  but  an  increase 
of  150  per  cent,  in  cascai  ilia,  cinnamon,  and  dogwood  barks.  These  articles 
go  now  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

Fruits. — The  orange  orchards  are  making  but  slow  recovery  from  the 
ravages  of  the  scale  insect  some  years  ago,  and  but  few  new  ones  are  as  yet 
bearing.  The  crop  of  1890,  however,  was  much  better  than  that  of  1889, 
3,246,000,  worth  $19,286,  being  shipped,  against  2,316,000,  worth  $14,800, 
the  preceding  year.  About  $5  per  thousand  is  the  ruling  price  obtained  in 
the  colony. 

The  pineapple  crop  of  1890  was  abundant,  was  well  handled,  and  realized 
good  prices.  The  number  shipped  was  476,000  dozen,  worth  $242,000, 
against  283,000  dozen,  worth  $124,000,  in  1889.  Fertilizers  were  used 
largely  during  the  last  year,  from  which  old  and  failing  plantations  derived 
signal  benefits.  For  years  planters  have  derided  the  idea  of  using  manures 
on  their  fields,  preferring  to  abandon  them  and  seek  fresh  soil ;  but  all  this 
is  now  altered,  and  hereafter  a  good  market  will  be  opened  for  American 
fertilizers.  Previous  to  1889  little  was  imported,  but  during  that  year  950 
barrels  were  bought,  costing  $5,000.  In  1890  nearly  2,000  barrels  were  im- 
l>orted,  costing  $1 1,000,  all  coining  from  the  United  States.  By  a  judicious 
use  of  fertilizers  the  old  fields  are  made  as  good  as  new,  the  fruit  is  larger 
and  better,  and  outlay  is  decreased  perceptibly. 

Sponges. — The  sponge  industry  is  still  the  most  valuable  one  in  the  col- 
ony, giving  steady  employment  to  500  or  600  vessels  of  small  size  and  to 
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one-eighth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  islands.  The  crop  for  1890  was 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  one  shipped  for  years,  reaching  915,000 
pounds,  worth  $306,896.  In  1889  the  crop  was  worth  $252,000;  in  1888, 
$240,000;  in  1887,  $230,000;  in  1886,  $216,000;  in  1885,  $207,000;  in 
1884,  $224,000.  The  crop  of  1890  was  shipped  as  follows:  To  the  United 
States,  708,000  pounds,  worth  $236,000;  Great  Britain,  107,000  pounds, 
worth  $40,000;  France,  50,000  pounds,  worth  $16,000;  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, 50,000  pounds,  worth  $15,000. 

The  United  States  now  substantially  monopolizes  the  sponge  trade  of  the 
Bahamas.  Ever  since  1884  the  trade  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  drifting  to 
our  country,  in  which  year  $120,000  worth  went  to  England  and  $104,000 
worth  went  to  the  United  States.  The  Bahama  sponges  are  not  of  the  finest 
quality,  but  all  that  can  be  obtained  find  a  brisk  market  at  good  and  increas- 
ing prices.  I  do  not  perceive  any  indications  of  a  failure  of  the  sponging 
grounds  to  yield  an  abundant  supply. 

Salt. — This  industry  continues  in  a  state  of  serious  depression,  although 
1890  shows  a  moderate  improvement  over  1889.  The  hopes  of  salt  manu- 
facturers were  temporarily  raised  by  expectations  that  under  the  new  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  bill  the  duty  on  salt  of  6  cents  per  bushel  might  be  removed 
and  a  market  thus  created  in  the  United  States,  but  they  were  disappointed 
and  have  again  lost  all  heart  in  the  business.  The  amount  of  salt  shipped 
in  1890  was  190,000  bushels;  in  1889,  80,000  bushels;  in  1888,  222,000 
bushels;  in  1887,  137,000  bushels;  in  1884,  382,000  bushels.  Most  of  the 
salt  shipped  is  taken  by  vessels  for  a  return  cargo  to  the  United  States  solely 
in  preference  to  going  in  ballast,  hoping  thus  to  make  their  freight.  The 
salt  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  depends  on  the  United  States  for  a  market, 
which  it  can  not  get. 

WRECKS  AND  CASUALTIES. 

The  number  of  disasters  to  American  vessels  in  these  waters  during  1S90, 

1  am  happy  to  state,  is  far  below  the  average.  Four  put  into  this  port  in 
distress,  made  repairs,  and  proceeded  upon  their  voyage.  Only  2  vessels  were 
lost  in  1890,  against  6  in  1889,  4  in  1888,  8  in  1887,  and  5  in  1886.  These 

2  were  the  schooner  Ethel,  of  Jacksonville,  foundered  at  sea  on  April  5,  and 
the  schooner  Minnie  E.  Booth,  of  Baltimore,  stranded  at  Harbor  Island  on 
April  30.  The  latter  was  in  ballast.  No  lives  were  lost.  Both  crews  were 
cared  for  at  this  consulate. 

NAVIGATION. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Bahamas 
during  1890,  American  ships  maintaining  their  proportion  of  the  same.  There 
were  72  arrivals  of  American  steamships  during  the  year  of  92,000  tons  and 
134  arrivals  of  American  sailing  vessels  of  15,640  tons.  The  greater  part  of 
the  trade  is  done  in  American  bottoms.  There  is  no  direct  line  of  either 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  to  any  port  in  Great  Britain.  During  the  year  a  locai 
company  was  organized  under  the  style  of  the  New  York  and  Nassau  Steam- 
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ship  Company  (limited),  and  operations  were  begun  by  chartering  a  small 
Norwegian  freight  steamer,  called  the  Viking,  which  for  6  or  8  months  has 
been  making  monthly  trips,  carrying  mails  and  freight,  but  no  passengers. 
No  subsidy  is  paid  to  this  company.  The  service  is  between  New  York 
and  Nassau.  The  enterprise  is  still  in  the  experimental  state  and  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  paying  and  permanent. 

The  regular  mail,  passenger,  and  freight  business  between  Nassau  and 
New  York  was,  during  the  year,  as  for  many  years  past,  performed  by  an 
American  line,  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Steamship  Company,  James  E.Ward 
&  Co.,  agents,  and  R.  W.  Parsons,  esq.,  mail  contractor.  The  ships  are  ex- 
cellent, the  service  good.  The  colony  pays  this  company  an  annual  subsidy 
of  about  £18,000. 

INTER  INSULAR  STEAM  COMMUNICATION. 

Heretofore  the  islands  of  this  group  have  depended  for  mail  facilities 
and  freight  and  passenger  intercourse  between  themselves  entirely  upon  small 
sailing  vessels,  a  service  tedious,  uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory  in  all  respects. 
Steam  communication  has  long  been  desired,  but  was  unobtainable  until  a 
few  months  ago,  when  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Pickford  & 
Black,  of  Halifax,  for  a  mail  and  general  fortnightly  steam  service  between 
Nassau  and  the  principal  ports  in  the  outer  islands.  This  contract  is  for  7 
years  at  an  annual  subsidy  of  £12,000,  of  which  £7,000  will  be  paid  from 
Crown  funds.  The  balance  of  £5,000,  which  the  colony  will  have  to  pay, 
is  not  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  its  present  unsatisfactory  system.  The 
new  service  is  to  begin  in  June,  1891,  and  will  unquestionably  promote  the 
social  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  colony  to  a  large  extent.  An  American 
steamship  company  made  estimates  for  the  service,  but  could  not  regard  it 
as  profitable  at  the  above  contract  figures. 

CABLE  COMMUNICATION. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  colony  is  cable  connection  with  the  out- 
side world,  its  isolated  condition  being  in  many  ways  detrimental  to  its  in- 
terests. Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  accomplish  this  end, 
but  they  have  all  failed  for  one  reason  or  another.  There  is  now  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  a  cable  will  shortly  be  laid.  During  a  visit  to  Canada 
last  summer  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  the  governor  of  the  Bahamas,  induced  cer- 
tain capitalists  to  look  carefully  into  the  project  of  laying  a  cable  from  Nas- 
sau to  the  Florida  coast  at  Jupiter  Inlet.  In  his  speech  on  February  24, 
1 891,  to  the  legislature,  the  governor,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said: 

I  am  in  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  telegraph  cable  communication  between  Nas- 
sau and  Florida,  and  I  trust  at  an  early  date  to  submit  a  definite  proposal  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

As  it  is  understood  that  the  terms  will  in  all  probability  be  quite  within 
the  ability  of  the  colony  to  meet,  and  as  meml)crs  of  the  legislature  are 
known  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  a  cable,  there  are  good  grounds  for  antici- 
pating a  favorable  issue  to  the  present  effort  for  a  cable  line. 
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THE  HEMP  INDUSTRY. 

My  report  in  full  upon  the  sisal  industry  of  these  islands  and  its  then 
condition,  submitted  a  year  ago,  created  considerable  interest  abroad  and 
induced  innumerable  inquiries  at  the  consulate  upon  the  subject.  It  seems 
to  have  been  republished  in  England  and  to  have  obtained  a  wide  circulation 
in  all  the  British  colonies.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  during  1890  this  industry 
has  made  a  steady  advance,  no  unfavorable  features  having  been  developed. 
Those  who  a  year  ago  were  already  embarked  in  th»  industry  are  still  pro- 
moting the  same  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  whilst  some  additional  foreign 
capital  has  flowed  into  the  colony.  The  latest  investment  is  that  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  well-known  British  member  of  Parliament, 
who  has  purchased  substantially  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Mariguana, 
which  is  about  25  miles  long  by  a  varying  breadth  of  from  2  to  6  miles.  The 
island  is  low  and  somewhat  wooded,  with  a  good  soil  for  agriculture,  with  a 
population  of  about  300  souls.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  two  sons  visited  the  col- 
ony, investigated  the  matter  in  person,  and  one  of  them  will  become  the 
resident  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  enterprise,  which  will  be  developed 
with  the  utmost  vigor. 

One  serious  drawback  up  to  this  time  has  been  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing enough  plants.  As  much  land  has  been  cultivated  as  plants  could  be 
found  for,  but  their  scarcity  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  business.  So  anxious  were  people  for  plants  that  many 
crossed  over  to  the  Florida  coast  and  within  a  few  months  brought  away  over 
140,000  first-class  sisal  plants,  which  are  to-day  growing  in  Bahama  soil.  I 
may,  in  this  connection,  express  the  hope  that  ray  suggestion  of  a  year  ago, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  call  the  special  attention  of  the 
people  of  Florida  to  this  possible  source  of  wealth  to  themselves,  has  been 
acted  upon,  and  that  an  investigation  has  been  made  in  the  premises. 

The  present  prospect  for  plants  is  good,  there  being  on  January  x,  1891, 
a  guarantied  crop  within  the  next  6  months  of  1,000,000  pole,  and  the  same 
number  of  root,  plants.  A  report  just  submitted  also  shows  that  about  4,000,- 
000  plants  had  been  regularly  planted  out  and  are  in  a  fine,  healthy  con- 
dition. 

It  has  been  apprehended  that,  if  there  was  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
Crown  lands  sold  to  be  planted,  there  might  be  an  overproduction  of  fiber 
enough  to  glut  or  depress  the  market  badly.  Indeed,  the  proposal  made  a 
year  since  by  some  London  capitalists  to  take  200,000  acres  was  declined  by 
the  colonial  authorities  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  stated  on  good  authority 
that  the  governor  has  decided,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  sold  to  a  trifle  over  100,000  acres,  which  quantity  can  not  affect 
the  market  or  the  labor  question  prejudicially.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  wise 
decision ;  but  it  is  only  what  was  to  have  been  expected  at  the  hands  of  so 
careful  and  practical  a  man  as  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  by  whom  the  entire  under- 
taking has  from  the  very  beginning  been  managed  with  such  discretion  and 
skill  as  to  impart  unlimited  confidence  to  the  minds  of  all  who  have  invested 
their  capital  in  the  enterprise. 
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American  capital  still  remains  unemployed  in  the  Bahamas,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  largely  needed  at  home;  but  shrewd,  calculating  Scotch,  English, 
and  Canadian  capitalists  come  here,  investigate  carefully,  and  invest  their 
money  unhesitatingly  in  this  new  hemp  industry  without  a  doubt  of  its  ulti- 
mate succesY 

The  present  is,  of  course,  a  period  of  waiting,  involving  much  outlay  of 
money,  working,  and  planting,  the  results  of  which  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years  will  be  apparent  in  an  abundant  harvest  and  the  beginning  of  large 
exports  of  sisal  fiber.  The  few  tons  already  shipped  found  a  ready  market, 
and  samples  sold  in  London  were  pronounced  to  be  of  the  best  possible 
quality  and  brought  40  per  cent,  higher  prices  than  the  Mexican  or  Yucatan 
fiber. 

This  industry  is  to  do  much  for  the  Bahamas  in  the  near  future,  and  is 
already  helping  the  colony  materially  in  furnishing  employment  at  fair  prices 
to  the  people  and  in  putting  money  in  circulation.  Our  own  people  should 
view  this  prosperity  of  their  neighbors  with  satisfaction,  for  it  means  enlarged 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  United  States. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

The  outlook  for  the  Bahamas  is  very  encouraging.  The  large  increase  in 
the  volume  of  general  trade  is  satisfactory.  The  improved  condition  of  the 
revenue,  which  makes  possible  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt  and  the  pro- 
motion of  certain  improvements  long  needed,  is  most  gratifying.  Inter- 
insular  steam  communication,  at  a  small  cost  to  the  colony,  is  to  be  begun 
in  June,  1891,  and  it  must  be  a  material  benefit  and  convenience,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  develop  and  encourage  trade,  production,  and  social  intercourse. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  almost  an  assurance  of  cable  communication 
during  the  present  year  with  the  United  States. 

The  old  order  of  things  seems  to  be  rapidly  on  the  wane  in  this  colony, 
largely  owing  to  the  infusion  of  energy  and  genuine  administrative  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  present  indefatigable  governor,  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  in 
whom  the  entire  people  place  the  utmost  confidence  and  trust ;  and  with  the 
coming  prosperity  will  come  in  many  improvements,  comforts,  advantages, 
and  conveniences  never  before  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  Bahamas. 

The  most  kindly  feeling  obtains  in  this  colony  towards  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  to  their  intimate  trade  relations  shall  be  added 
the  proposed  cable  to  Florida  it  would  seem  as  if  their  commercial  union 
would  be  complete. 

THOMAS  J.  McLAIN,  Jr., 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Nassau,  March  10 1,  iBgi* 
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THE  PETROLEUM  TRADE  OF  STETTIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KELLOGG. 

The  import  of  petroleum,  directly  and  indirectly,  from  the  United  States 
to  the  port  of  Stettin  in  the  year  1890  exceeds  considerably  that  of  the 
year  previous.  Although  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber, their  registered  tonnage  was  greater.  The  number  of  these  vessels  enter- 
ing this  harbor  during  the  above  year  was  48,  loaded  with  232,575  barrels 
of  petroleum.  Of  this  number,  35  arrived  directly  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  remaining  13  vessels,  with  18,852  barrels  of  oil,  came  from  North 
German  ports.  In  addition  to  the  above,  37  barges,  with  27,713  barrels  of 
oil,  after  unloading  8,861  barrels  at  the  wharves  of  Stettin,  were  towed  on  up 
the  River  Oder  to  supply  the  interior.    These  barges  were  from  Hamburg. 

The  following  table  shows  not  only  the  total  import  of  petroleum  to  this 
port  during  the  past  7  years,  but  also  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this 
important  trade,  viz : 


Year. 

Number 

Imports. 

1 8y>.              »«♦»»«  tMM«MmMMHtWf...»M«  »  HM»M«HtHMHII||IIMII«MHIHMIMIWIMM«MMIIMM 

48 

79 
89 
79 
84 

Barrett. 
*S'.39« 
977,7°« 

3M.473 
33».«89 
»95,8s6 
.69,^8 

1 8S7.  »■■■••••••■■•»*■••••••.  •  •••*•••■•■••••••■■•••••»••  ••••  •••••••••*••*■• 

X8S5  ...•••...•••.•■•••••••••••••••.••»•..•••••#■••.•••...•.•*•••..•••••••••••••••*•••••••  •••  «f  ••*«•••••*••••••*••••■ 

'8*4  

87 
110 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  duty  on  American  petroleum  and  petroleum 
barrels,  the  Russian  article,  at  present  prices,  is  not  able  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  American,  many  preferring  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  the  latter, 
knowing,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  the  better  of  the  two,  possessing  higher  light- 
ing power  and  being  freer  from  impurities. 

In  accordance  with  the  German  law,  all  imported  petroleum  must  be 
brought  to  the  German  standard  of  inflammability,  in  order  to  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  danger  of  fires  from  exploding  oil. 

During  the  last  three  months  no  Russian  petroleum  has  come  into  this 
port,  and  the  shipments  for  the  past  year  have  been  small  indeed. 

Some  years  ago  the  German  Government  did  much  to  promote  and  facil- 
itate the  importation  of  Russian  petroleum  by  lowering  the  duty  on  all  pe- 
troleum arriving  in  tanks,  instead  of  barrels,  whether  by  land  or  water;  at 
the  same  time  an  extra  duty  was  put  upon  all  petroleum  barrels.  This  duty 
still  exists  and  amounts  to  4  marks  per  100  kilogrammes.  The  duties  are 
now  as  they  were  then,  to  wit,  6  marks  per  100  kilogrammes  to  be  depos- 
ited for  the  tare,  20  per  cent,  of  the  goods'  weight  being  reckoned  as  the 
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weight  of  barrels  as  tare.  These  4  marks  are  refunded  when  the  barrels  are 
reexported  within  9  months  after  their  entry.  Much  complaint  has  arisen 
by  reason  of  this  extra  duty  on  barrels,  it  being  simply  a  double  duty,  as  the 
petroleum  is  dutiable  per  gross  weight,  which  includes  the  barrel.  A  major- 
ity of  the  barrels  remain  here,  especially  those  going  to  the  interior ;  they 
are  not  reexported,  and  on  that  account  the  refundable  duty  is  lost,  the 
duty,  of  course,  being  paid  on  the  arrival  of  the  cargoes.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Stettin  sent  a  petition  to  the 
German  parliament  urging  that  this  extra  duty  on  petroleum  barrels  be  re- 
moved. In  spite  of  all  this  good  will,  Russian  petroleum  can  not  hold  its 
own,  and  it  is  being  gradually  driven  out  of  this  market.  In  order  to  get 
around  the  barrel  duty  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  importation  of 
American  petroleum,  a  company  has  been  formed,  composed  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Stettin  petroleum  merchants,  under  the  name  of  the  German- 
American  Petroleum  Company,  which  intends  building  tank  vessels  for  the 
transportation  of  petroleum  from  the  United  States.  These  tank  vessels, 
ranging  from  800  to  3,000  registered  tons,  with  steam-power,  will  do  away, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  importation  of  petroleum  in  barrels  and,  in  fact, 
entirely  supersede  it,  unless  the  barrel  tax  is  removed. 

The  petroleum  trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States  is  carried 
on  entirely  by  sailing  vessels,  chiefly  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  and 
American,  of  from  about  500  to  1,700  registered  tons.  They  unload  here  in 
the  shipping  season — from  March  to  October — about  50,000  barrels  per  month. 
These  vessels  bring  over  petroleum  only  and  take  back  cargoes  of  rags,  scrap 
glass,  scrap  iron,  and  cement. 

Freights  for  petroleum  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Stettin,  per 
barrel  containing  40  gallons,  range  from  2^  to  6  marks. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  tank  vessels  will  so  reduce  the  freights 
that  the  cost  of  petroleum  here  will  diminish  greatly.  Vessels  drawing  over 
17^  to  i8}4  feet  of  water  lighten  in  SchweinemUnde  at  merchant's  expense 
here. 

JAMES  KELLOGG, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 
Stettin,  January  jit  i8gi. 


Italian  shipping  bounties. — In  Consul-General  Bourne's  report,  "Italy  in 
1889,"  appears  the  following  paragraph  (Consular  Reports,  No.  120,  page 
107):  "Sailing  vessels. — In  1888  premiums  for  navigation  were  paid  to  361 
sailing  vessels,  making  800  voyages,  carrying  617,068  tons  freight,  and  sail- 
ing 4,962,178  miles,  aggregating  $  ."    Under  date  of  March  13,  1891, 

Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  minister,  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  Department 
for  the  figures  necessary  to  complete  the  above  paragraph,  says  that  "the 
premiums  paid  during  the  year  1888  to  the  Italian  sailing  vessels  amounted 
to  2,263,909.57  lire  [*436,934-55]-" 
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No.  128. — MAY,  1891. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  BRAZIL. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  CONGER,  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  constitutional  congress  met  on  the 
15th  day  of  November  last,  and,  after  having  considered  the  constitution 
submitted  by  the  Provisional  Government,  adopted  it,  with  few  amendments. 
I  inclose  herewith  a  copy. 

In  addition  to  the  election  of  General  Deodora  as  President,  General 
Floriano  Peixoto  was  elected  Vice  President.  The  day  after  the  election 
the  President  was  inaugurated,  taking  the  oath  of  office  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  Congress  and  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

E.  H.  CONGER, 

Minister, 

United  States  Legation, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  6,  i8gi. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL. 

[Inclosure  In  Minister  Conger's  report. — Translated  in  the  Department.] 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  people,  united  in  constitutional  congress,  to 
organize  a  free  and  democratic  regime,  do  establish,  decree,  and  promulgate  the  following 
constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  : 

Title  I. — The  Federal  Organization. 
Preliminary  Provisions. 

Article  I.  The  Brazilian  nation,  adopting  as  a  form  of  government  the  Federal  Republic 
proclaimed  November  15,  1889,  constitutes  itself,  by  the  perpetual  and  indissoluble  union  of 
its  former  provinces,  the  United  Stales  of  Brazil. 

Art.  2.  Each  of  the  former  provinces  shall  constitute  a  State,  and  the  former  municipal 
district  shall  form  the  Federal  District,  continuing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Union  until  the  foU 
lowing  article  shall  be  carried  into  effect. 
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Art.  3.  In  the  center  there  is  allotted  as  the  property  of  the  Union  u  rone  of  14,400 
square  kilometres,  which  in  due  time  shall  be  laid  off  for  the  establishment  of  the  future 
federal  capital. 

So/e  paragraph.— After  the  change  of  site  of  the  capital,  the  present  Federal  District  shall 
constitute  a  State. 

Art.  4.  The  States  shall  have  the  right  to  incorporate  themselves  one  with  another,  sub- 
divide themselves,  dismember  themselves  to  join  with  others  or  form  new  States,  with  the 
consent  of  the  respective  local  legislatures  in  two  successive  annual  sessions  and  the  approval 
if  the  national  Congress. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  State  to  provide,  at  its  own  expense,  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  its  government  and  administration ;  but  the  Union  shall  extend  assistance  to  any  State 
which,  in  case  of  public  calamity,  shall  demand  it. 

Art.  6.  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  interfere  in  matters  pertaining  peculiarly  to 
the  Slates,  save : 

(1)  To  repel  foreign  invasion,  or  the  invasion  of  one  State  by  another. 

(2)  To  maintain  the  federative  republican  form  of  government. 

(3)  To  reestablish  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  States  at  the  request  of  the  respective 
governments. 

(4)  To  assure  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  federal  decrees. 
Art.  7.  It  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Union  to  decree: 

(1)  Duties  on  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

( 2)  Duties  of  entry,  departure,  and  stay  of  vessels ;  the  coasting  trade  for  national  articles 
being  free  of  duties,  as  well  as  for  foreign  merchandise  that  has  already  paid  an  import  duty. 

(3)  Stamp  duties,  save  the  restrictions  imposed  by  article  9,  \  I,  No.  I. 

(4)  Postal  and  federal  telegraphic  taxes. 

J  I.  The  Union  alone  shall  have  the  power: 

(1)  To  establish  banks  of  emission. 

(2)  To  create  and  maintain  custom-houses. 

\  2.  The  taxes  decreed  by  the  Union  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  States. 

2  3.  The  laws  of  the  Union  and  the  acts  and  decisions  of  its  authorities  shall  be  executed 
throughout  the  country  by  federal  officials,  except  that  the  enforcement  of  the  former  may  be 
committed  to  the  governments  of  the  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  States. 

Art.  8.  The  Federal  Government  is  forbidden  to  make  distinctions  and  preferences  in 
favor  of  the  ports  of  any  of  the  Slates  against  those  of  others. 

Art.  9.  The  States  alone  arc  conqieleiit  to  decree  taxes : 

(1)  On  the  exportation  of  merchandise  not  belonging  to  other  States. 

(2)  On  landed  pro|>erty. 

(3)  On  the  transmission  of  property. 

(4)  On  industries  and  professions. 

5  I.  The  States  also  have  the  exclusive  right  to  decree: 

(1)  Stamp  duties  on  instruments  emanating  fiom  their  respective  governments  and  business 
of  their  internal  economy. 

(2)  Contributions  touching  their  own  telegraphs  and  postal  service. 

\  2.  The  products  of  the  other  States  are  exempt  from  imposts  in  the  State  whence  they 
arc  exported. 

\  3.  It  is  lawful  for  a  State  to  levy  duties  on  imports  of  foreign  goods  only  when  intended 
for  consumption  in  its  own  territory;  but  it  shall,  in  such  case,  cover  into  the  federal  treasury 
the  amount  of  duties  collected. 

\  4.  The  right  is  reserved  to  the  States  of  establishing  telegraph  lines  between  the  different 
points  of  their  own  territory,  and  between  these  and  those  of  other  States  not  served  by  federal 
lines;  but  the  Union  may  take  possession  of  them  when  the  general  welfare  shall  require. 

Art.  10.  The  several  Slates  arc  prohibited  from  taxing  the  federal  property  or  revenue, 
or  anything  in  the  service  of  the  Union,  md  vice  versa. 
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Art.  II,  It  is  forbidden  to  the  States,  as  well  as  to  the  Union : 

(1)  To  impose  duties  on  the  products  of  the  other  States,  or  of  foreign  countries,  in  transit 
through  the  territory  of  any  State,  or  from  one  State  to  another,  as  also  on  the  vehicles, 
whether  by  land  or  water,  by  which  they  are  transported. 

(2)  To  establish,  aid,  or  embarrass  the  exercise  of  religious  worship. 

(3)  To  enact  ex  post  facto  laws. 

Art.  12.  In  addition  to  the  sources  of  revenue  set  forth  in  articles  7  and  9,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Union,  as  well  as  for  the  States,  cumulatively  or  otherwise,  to  create  any  otl  ers 
whatsoever  which  may  not  be  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  articles  7,  9,  and  II,  f  1. 

Art.  13.  The  right  of  the  Union  and  of  the  States  to  legislate  in  regard  to  railways  and 
navigation  of  internal  waters  shall  be  regulated  by  federal  law. 

Sole  paragraph. — The  coastwise  trade  shall  be  carried  on  in  national  rends. 

Art.  14.  The  land  and  naval  forces  are  permanent  national  institutions,  intended  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  from  foreign  attack  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  law,  the  armed  forces  are  from  their  nature  held  to  obedience,  each 
rank  to  its  superior,  and  bound  to  support  all  constitutional  institutions. 

Art.  15.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  organs  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty, harmonious  and  independent  among  themselves. 

SECTION  I.— THE  LEGISLATIVE  POWER. 

Chapter  I. —  General  provisions. 

Art.  16.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  national  Congress,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

2  I.  The  national  Congress  is  composed  of  two  branches,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate. 

\  2.  The  elections  for  senators  and  for  deputies  shall  be  held  simultaneously  throughout 
the  country. 

\  3.  No  person  shall  be  senator  and  deputy  at  the  same  time. 

Art.  17.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  in  the  federal  capital  on  the  3d  day  of  May  of  each 
year,  unless  some  other  day  shall  be  fixed  by  law,  without  being  convoked,  and  shall  continue 
in  session  4  months  from  the  date  of  the  opening,  and  may  be  prorogued,  adjourned,  or  con- 
voked in  extraordinary  session. 

\  I.  The  Congress  alone  shall  have  the  power  to  deliberate  on  the  prorogation  or  exten- 
sion of  its  session. 

2  2.  Each  legislature  shall  last  for  3  years. 

\  3.  The  governor  of  any  State  in  which  there  shall  be  a  vacancy  in  the  representation, 
including  the  case  of  resignation,  shall  order  a  new  election  to  be  held  at  once. 

Art.  18.  The  Chamber  and  the  Senate  shall  hold  their  sessions  apart  and  in  public,  un- 
less otherwise  resolved  by  a  majority  vote,  and  shall  deliberate  only  when,  in  each  of  the 
chambers,  there  shall  be  present  an  absolute  majority  of  its  members. 

Sole  paragraph. — To  each  of  the  chaml>ers  shall  belong  the  right  to  verify  and  recognize 
the  powers  of  its  members,  to  choose  its  own  presiding  officers,  to  organize  its  internal  govern- 
ment, to  regulate  the  service  of  its  own  police  rules,  and  to  choose  its  own  secretaries. 

ART.  19.  The  deputies  and  senators  can  not  be  held  to  account  for  their  opinions,  ex- 
pressions, and  votes  in  the  discharge  of  their  mandate. 

ART.  20.  Deputies  and  senators,  from  the  time  of  receiving  their  certificate  of  election 
until  a  new  election,  can  not  be  arrested  or  proreeded  against  criminally  without  the  permis- 
sion of  their  respective  chambers,  except  in  the  case  of  a  flagrant  crime,  in  which  bail  is  inad- 
missible. In  such  case,  the  prosecution  being  carried  to  exclusive  decision,  the  prosecuting 
authority  shall  send  the  court  records  to  the  respective  chaml>er  for  its  decision  on  the  prose- 
cution of  the  charge,  unless  the  accused  shall  prefer  immediate  judgment. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  two  chambers,  on  taking  their  seats,  shall  take  a  formal 
obligation,  in  public  session,  t«  perform  their  duties  faithfully. 
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Art.  22.  During  the  sessions  the  senators  and  deputies  shall  receire  an  equal  pecuniary 
salary  and  mileage,  which  shall  be  fixed  by  Congress  at  the  end  of  each  session  for  the  follow- 
ing one. 

Art.  23.  No  member  of  the  Congress,  from  the  time  of  his  election,  can  make  contracts 
with  the  executive  power  or  receive  from  it  any  paid  commission  or  employment 
$  I.  Exceptions  to  this  prohibition  are: 

(1)  Diplomatic  missions. 

(2)  Commissions  or  military  commands. 

(3)  Advancement  in  rank  and  legal  promotion. 

J  2.  No  deputy  or  senator,  however,  can  accept  an  appointment  for  any  mission,  commis- 
sion, or  command  mentioned  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  without  the  consent 
of  the  chamber  to  which  he  l>elongs,  when  such  acceptance  would  prevent  the  exercise  of  his 
legislative  duties,  except  in  case  of  war  or  such  as  involve  the  honor  or  integrity  of  the  nation. 

Art.  24.  No  deputy  or  senator  can  be  president  or  form  part  of  a  directory  of  any  bank, 
company,  or  enterprise  which  enjoys  the  favors  of  the  Federal  Government  defined  in  and  by 
law. 

Sole  paragraph. — Nonobservance  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  by  any  deputy 
or  senator  shall  involve  the  loss  of  his  seat. 

Art.  25.  The  legislative  commission  shall  be  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  any  other 
functions  during  the  sessions. 

Art.  26.  The  conditions  for  eligibility  to  the  national  Congress  are: 

(1)  To  be  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  Brazilian  citizenship  and  to  be  registered  as  a  voter. 

(2)  For  the  Chamber,  to  have  been  for  more  than  4  years  a  Brazilian  citizen;  and  for  the 
Senate,  for  more  than  6  years.  This  provision  does  not  include  those  citizens  referred  to  in 
No.  4,  article  69. 

Art.  27.  The  Congress  shall  by  special  legislation  declare  the  cases  of  electoral  incom- 
petency. 

Chapter  //.—The  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Art.  28.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
elected  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  District  by  direct  suffrage,  the  representation  of  the 
minority  being  guarantied. 

\  1.  The  number  of  the  deputies  shall  be  fixed  by  law  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exceed  one 
for  each  70,000  inhabitants,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  less  than  four  for  each  State. 

\  2.  To  this  end  the  Federal  Government  shall  at  once  order  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the 
population  of  the  Republic,  which  shall  be  revised  every  10  years. 

Art.  29.  To  the  Chamber  belongs  the  initiative  in  the  adjournment  of  the  legislative 
sessions  and  in  all  legislation  in  regard  to  taxation,  to  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  army 
and  navy,  in  the  discussion  of  propositions  from  the  executive  power,  and  in  the  decision  to 
proceed  or  not  in  charges  against  the  President  of  the  Republic  under  the  terms  of  article  53, 
and  against  the  ministers  of  state  in  crimes  connected  with  those  of  the  said  President 

Chapter  ///.—  The  Senate. 

Art.  30.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  citizens  eligible  under  the  terms  of  article  26 
and  more  than  35  years  of  age,  to  the  number  of  three  senators  for  each  State  and  three  for 
the  Federal  District,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  deputies. 

Art.  31.  The  mandate  of  a  senator  shall  continue  for  9  years,  and  one-third  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  renewed  every  3  years. 

.SV*-  paragraph  —  A  senator  elected  in  place  of  another  shall  exercise  his  mandate  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  latter. 

Art.  32.  The  Vice  President  of  the  Republic  shall  be  the  president  of  Che  Senate,  where 
he  shall  vote  only  in  case  of  tie,  and  shall  be  replaced  in  case  of  absence  or  impediment  by 
the  vice  president  of  that  body. 
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Art.  33.  The  Senate  alone  shall  have  the  power  to  try  and  sentence  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  the  other  federal  officers  designated  by  the  constitution,  under  the  conditions 
and  in  the  manner  which  it  prescribes. 

2  I.  The  Senate,  when  sitting  as  a  tribunal  of  justice,  shall  be  presided  over  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  federal  supreme  court. 

I  2.  It  shall  not  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  unless  two-thirds  of  its  members  be  present. 

$  3.  It  shall  not  impose  other  penalties  than  the  loss  of  office  and  prohibition  from  holding 
any  other,  without  prejudice  to  the  action  of  ordinary  justice  against  the  condemned. 

Chapter  IV.— Powers  of  Congress. 

Art.  34.  The  national  Congress  shall  have  exclusive  |x>wcr: 

(1)  To  estimate  the  revenue,  and  fix  the  expenditures  of  tiie  Federal  Government  annually, 
and  take  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  financial  budget. 

(2)  To  authorize  the  executive  to  contract  loans  and  make  other  operations  of  credit. 

(3)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  the  public  debt  and  furnish  means  for  its  payment. 

(4)  To  control  the  collection  and  disposition  of  the  national  revenue. 

(5)  To  regulate  international  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of  the  States  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Federal  District ;  to  establish  and  regulate  the  collection  of  customs  duties  in  the 
ports,  create  or  abolish  warehouses  of  deposit. 

(6)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  navigation  of  rivers  running  through  more  than  one  State,  or 
through  foreign  territory. 

(7)  To  determine  the  weight,  value,  inscription,  type,  and  denomination  of  the  currency. 

(8)  To  create  banks  of  emission,  legislate  in  regard  to  this  emission  and  to  tax  it. 

(9)  To  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

(10)  To  determine  definitely  the  boundaries  of  the  States  between  each  other,  those  of 
the  Federal  District,  and  those  of  the  national  territory  wiih  the  adjoining  nations. 

(1 1)  To  authorize  the  Government  to  declare  war,  if  there  be  no  recourse  to  arbitration  or 
in  case  of  failure  of  this,  and  to  make  peace. 

(12)  To  decide  definitively  in  regard  to  treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  nations. 

(13)  To  remove  the  capital  of  the  Union. 

.    (14)  To  extend  aid  to  the  States  in  the  case  referred  to  in  article  5. 

(15)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  federal  postal  and  telegraph  service. 

(16)  To  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 

(17)  To  fix  every  year  the  number  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

(18)  To  make  laws  for  the  organization  of  the  army  and  navy. 

(19)  To  grant  or  refuse  to  foreign  forces  passage  through  the  territory  of  the  country  to 
carry  on  military  operations. 

(20)  To  mobilize  and  make  use  of  the  national  guard  or  local  militia  in  the  cases  desig- 
nated by  the  Constitution. 

(21)  To  declare  a  state  of  siege  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  national  territory,  in  the 
emergency  of  an  attack  by  foreign  forces,  or  internal  disturbance,  and  to  approve  or  suspend 
the  state  of  siege  proclaimed  by  the  executive  power  or  its  restx>nsible  agents  in  the  absence 
of  the  Congress. 

(22)  To  regulate  the  conditions  and  methods  of  elections  for  federal  offices  throughout  the 
country. 

(23)  To  legislate  upon  the  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  laws  and  legal  procedures  of 
the  federal  judiciary. 

(24)  To  establish  uniform  naturalization  laws. 

(25)  To  create  and  abolish  federal  public  offices,  to  fix  the  duties  of  the  same,  and  desig- 
nate their  salaries. 

(26)  To  organize  the  federal  judiciary  according  to  the  terms  of  article  55  and  the  suc- 
ceeding, section  3. 

(27)  To  grant  amnesty. 
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(28)  To  commute  and  pardon  penalties  imposed  upon  federal  officers  for  offenses  arising 
from  their  responsibility. 

(29)  To  make  laws  regarding  Government  lanils  and  mines. 

(30)  To  legislate  in  regard  to  the  mun  cipal  organization  of  the  Federal  District,  as  well  as 
to  the  police,  the  superior  instruction  and  other  services  which  in  the  capital  may  be  reserved 
for  the  Government  of  the  Union. 

(31)  To  govern  by  special  legislation  those  points  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  needed 
for  the  establishment  of  arsenals,  other  establishments  or  institutions  for  federal  uses. 

(32)  To  settle  cases  of  extradition  between  the  States. 

(33)  To  enact  such  laws  and  resolutions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  Union. 

(34)  To  enact  the  organic  laws  necessary  for  the  complete  execution  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution. 

(35)  To  prorogue  and  adjourn  its  own  sessions. 

Art.  35.  It  shall  belong  likewise  to  the  Congress,  but  not  exclusively: 

(1)  To  watch  over  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  provide  for  necessities  of  a  federal 
character. 

(2)  To  promote  in  the  country  the  development  of  literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  to- 
gether with  immigration,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  without  privileges  such 
as  would  obstruct  the  action  of  the  local  governments. 

(3)  To  create  institutions  of  higher  instruction  and  of  high  school  education  in  the  States. 

(4)  To  provide  for  high  school  instruction  in  the  Federal  District. 

Chapter  V. — Laws  and 'resolutions. 

Art.  36.  Save  the  exceptions  named  in  article  27,  all  bills  may  originate,  indifferently, 
in  the  Chamber  or  in  the  Senate,  and  may  I*  introduced  by  any  of  their  members. 

Art.  37.  A  bill,  after  being  passed  in  one  of  the  chambers,  shall  lie  submitted  to  the 
other,  and,  if  the  latter  shall  approve  the  same,  it  shall  send  it  to  the  executive,  who,  if  he 
approve  it,  shall  sanction  and  promulgate  it. 

I  I.  If,  however,  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  consider  it  unconstitutional,  or  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  the  nation,  he  shall  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  same  within  10  working 
days,  counted  from  that  on  which  he  received  it  (the  hill),  and  shall  return  it,  within  the  same 
period,  to  the  chamber  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  reasons  for  his  refusal. 

\  2.  The  failure  of  the  executive  to  signify  his  disapproval  within  the  above-named  10 
days  shall  be  considered  as  an  approval,  and  in  case  his  sanction  be  refused  after  the  close 
of  the  session  of  the  Congress,  the  President  shall  make  public  his  reasons  therefor. 

\  3.  The  bill  sent  back  to  the  chaml>cr  where  it  originated  shall  be  discussed  and  voted 
upon  by  call  of  names,  and  shall  be  considered  as  passed  if  it  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present;  and,  in  this  case,  it  shall  ht  sent  to  the  other  chamber,  whence,  if  it 
receive  the  same  majority,  it  shall  return,  as  a  law,  to  the  executive  to  be  formally  promulgated. 

§  4.  The  sanction  and  promulgation  shall  be  effected  in  the  following  forms: 

(1)  u  The  national  Congress  enacts  and  I  sanction  the  following  law  (or  resolution)." 

(2)  "  The  national  Congress  enacts  and  I  promulgate  the  following  law  (or  resolution)." 
ART.  38.  If  the  law  be  not  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  within  48 

hours,  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  \\  2  and  3  of  the  preceding  article,  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  vice  president,  if  the  former  shall  not  do  so  in  the  same  space  of  time,  shall 
promulgate  it,  making  use  of  the  following  formula:  "  I,  president  (or  vice  president)  of  the 
Senate,  make  known  to  whomcsocver  these  presents  may  come,  that  the  national  Congress 
enacts  and  promulgates  the  following  law  (or  resolution)."  * 

Art.  39.  A  bill  from  one  chamber,  amended  in  the  other,  shall  return  to  the  former, 
which,  if  it  accept  the  amendments,  shall  stud  it,  changed  to  conform  with  the  same,  to  the 
executive. 
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3  I.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  shall  go  back  to  the  amending  chamber,  where  the  alterations 
shall  be  considered  as  approved,  if  they  receive  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  menders  present; 
in  the  latlcr  case,  the  bill  shall  return  to  the  chaml>er  where  it  originated,  and  there  the 
amendments  can  be  rejected  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

\  2.  If  the  alterations  be  rejected  by  such  vote,  the  bill  shall  be  submitted  without  them 
to  the  approval  of  the  executive. 

Art.  40.  Bills  finally  rejected  or' not  approved,  shall  not  be  presented  again  in  the  same 
legislative  session. 

»  SECTION  II. — THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

Chapter  I.— The  President  and  Vice  President. 

ART.  41.  The  executive  power  shall  be  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  as  elective  chief  of  the  nation. 

\  I.  The  Vice  President,  elected  simultaneously  with  the  President,  shall  serve  in  place 
of  the  latter  in  case  of  impediment  and  succeed  him  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  Presidency. 

\  2.  In  case  of  impediment  or  vacancy  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  the  following  officers,  in 
the  order  named,  shall  be  called  to  the  Residency:  The  vice  president  of  the  Senate,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  president  of  the  federal  supreme  court. 

\  3.  The  following  are  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  Republic: 

(1)  Must  be  a  narive  of  Brazil 

(2)  Must  be  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights. 

(3)  Must  be  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

Art.  42.  In  case  of  vacancy  from  any  cause  in  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Presidential  term,  a  new  election  shall  be  held. 

Art.  43.  The  President  shall  hold  his  office  during  4  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  reflec- 
tion for  the  next  succeeding  term. 

\  1.  The  Vice  President  who  shall  fill  the  Presidency  during  the  last  year  of  the  Presi- 
dential term  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  Presidency  for  the  next  term  of  that  office. 

\  2.  On  the  same  day  on  which  his  Presidential  term  shall  cease  the  President  shall,  with- 
out fail,  cease  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  the  newly  elected  President  shall  at 
once  succeed  him. 

\  3.  If  the  latter  should  be  hindered  or  should  fail  to  do  so,  the  succession  shall  be  effected 
in  accordance  with  \\  I  and  2  of  article  41. 

\  4.  The  first  Presidential  term  shall  expire  on  the  15th  of  November,  1894. 

Art.  44.  On  taking  possession  of  his  office,  the  President,  in  a  session  of  the  Congress, 
or,  if  it  be  not  assembled,  before  the  federal  supreme  court,  shall  pronounce  the  following 
~i\ 1 1  l  n  11  cit ] on  z 

« I  promise  to  maintain  the  federal  Constitution  and  comply  with  its  provisions  with  perfed 
loyalty,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Republic,  to  observe  its  laws,  and  support  tie 
union,  integrity,  and  independence  of  the  nation." 

Art.  45.  The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  not  leave  the  national  territory  without 
the  permission  of  the  Congress,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  office. 

Art.  46.  The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  receive  the  salary  fixed  by  the  Congress 
in  the  preceding  Presidential  term. 

Chapter  II.— Election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

ART.  47.  The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  of  the  na- 
tion and  an  absolute  majority  of  the  votes. 

\  I.  The  election  sliall  take  place  on  the  1st  day  of  March  in  the  last  year  of  the  Presi- 
dential term,  and  the  counting  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  different  precincls  shall  at  once  be  made 
in  the  respective  capitals  of  the  States  and  in  the  federal  capital.  The  Congress  shall  make 
the  count  at  its  first  session  of  the  same  year,  with  any  number  of  members  present. 
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\  2.  If  none  of  those  voted  for  shall  have  received  an  absolute  majority,  the  Congress  shall 
elect,  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  those  present,  one  of  the  two  who,  in  the  direct  election,  shall 
have  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  older  shall  be  considered 
elected. 

\  3.  The  manner  of  the  election  and  of  the  counting  of  the  votes  shall  be  regulated  by 
ordinary  legislation. 

\  4.  The  relatives,  both  by  consanguinity  and  by  marriage,  in  the  first  and  second  degrees, 
of  the  IYesident  and  Vice  President  shall  be  ineligible  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
IYesident,  provided  the  said  officials  are  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  election  or  have  left  the 
office  even  6  months  before. 

Chapter  III.— The  powers  of  the  executive. 

Art.  48.  To  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  belong  the  exclusive  right  to— 

(1)  Sanction,  promulgate,  and  make  public  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the  Congress; 
issue  decrees,  instructions,  and  regulations  for  their  faithful  execution. 

(2)  Choose  and  dismiss  at  will  the  cabinet  officers. 

(3)  Exercise  or  appoint  some  one  to  exercise  supreme  command  over  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  over  the  local  police,  when  called  to  arms 
for  the  internal  or  external  defense  of  the  Union. 

(4)  Govern  and  distribute,  under  the  laws  of  the  Congress,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  National  Government,  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

(5)  Dispose  of  the  offices,  both  military  and  civil,  of  a  federal  character,  with  the  excep- 
tions specified  in  the  Constitution. 

(6)  Pardon  crimes  and  commute  penalties  for  offenses  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction,  save 
in  the  cases  mentioned  in  article  34,  No.  28,  and  article  52,  $  2. 

(7)  Declare  war  and  make  peace,  under  the  provisions  of  article  34,  No.  1 1. 

(8)  Declare  war  at  once  in  case  of  foreign  invasion  or  aggression. 

(9)  Give  an  annual  statement  to  the  national  Congress  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
with  a  recommendation  of  pressing  provisions  and  reforms,  through  a  message,  which  he  shall 
send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session. 

(10)  Convoke  the  Congress  in  extra  session. 

(11)  Appoint  the  federal  judges  when  proposed  by  the  supreme  court. 

(12)  Appoint  the  members  of  the  federal  supreme  court  and  ministers  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  with  the  approval  of  the  senate;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Congress,  appoint  them  in 
commission  until  considered  by  the  senate. 

(13)  Appoint  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  consular  agents. 

(14)  Maintain  relations  with  foreign  states. 

(15)  Declare,  directly,  or  through  his  responsible  agents,  a  state  of  siege  at  any  point  of 
the  national  territory,  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  or  serious  internal  disturbance.  (Article 
6,  No.  3;  article  34,  No.  21 ;  and  article  80.) 

(16)  Set  on  foot  international  negotiations,  celebrate  agreements,  conventions,  and  treaties, 
always  ad  referendum  to  the  Congress,  and  approve  those  made  by  the  States  in  conformity 
with  article  65,  submitting  them  when  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the  Congress. 

Chapter  IV.— Cabinet  ministers. 

ART.  49.  The  IVesident  of  the  Republic  shall  be  assisted  by  the  ministers  of  state  (cabinet 
officers),  agents  of  his  confidence,  who  sign  the  acts  and  preside  over  their  respective  depart- 
ments into  which  the  federal  administration  is  divided. 

Art.  50.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  exercise  any  other  employment  or  function  of  a 
public  nature,  be  eligible  to  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency  of  the  Union,  or  be  elected 
deputy  or  senator. 

Sole  paragraph. — Any  deputy  or  senator,  who  shall  accept  the  position  of  cabinet  minister, 
shall  lose  his  seat  in  the  re  spective  chamber,  and  a  new  election  shall  at  once  be  held,  in 
which  he  shall  not  be  1  otcd  for. 
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Art.  51.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  appear  at  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  shall 
communicate  with  that  body  in  writing  only  or  by  personal  conference  with  the  committees  of 
the  chambers. 

The  annual  report  of  the  ministers  shall  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

Art.  52.  The  cabinet  ministers  shall  not  be  responsible  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  courts 
for  advice  given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 

2  I.  They  shall  be  responsible,  nevertheless,  with  respects  to  their  acts,  for  crimes  defined 
in  the  law. 

{  2.  For  common  crimes  and  those  for  which  they  are  responsible  they  shall  lie  prosecuted 
and  tried  by  the  federal  supreme  court,  and  for  those  committed  jointly  with  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  by  the  authority  competent  to  judge  this  latter. 

Chapter  V.—  The  responsibility  of  Die  President. 

Art.  53.  The  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  shall  be  brought  to  trial  and  judg- 
ment, after  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  have  decided  that  he  should  be  tried  on  the  charges 
made  against  him,  in  the  federal  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  common  crimes,  and  in  those 
of  responsibility,  in  the  Senate. 

Sole  paragraph. — As  soon  as  it  shall  be  decided  to  try  him  on  the  charges  brought,  the 
President  shall  be  susj>ended  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Art.  54.  Crimes  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  are  such  as 
are  directed  against — 

(1)  The  political  existence  of  the  Union. 

(2)  The  Constitution  and  the  form  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(3)  The  free  exercise  of  the  political  powers. 

(4)  The  legal  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  political  or  individual  rights. 

(5)  The  internal  security  of  the  country. 

(6)  The  purity  of  the  administration. 

(7)  The  constitutional  keeping  and  use  of  the  public  funds. 

(8)  The  financial  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
\  I .  These  offenses  shall  be  defined  in  a  special  law. 

g  2.  Another  law  shall  provide  for  the  charges,  the  trial,  and  the  judgment. 
\  3.  Both  these  laws  shall  be  enacted  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

SECTION  3.— THE  JUDICIARY. 

Art.  55.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shall  be  lodged  in  a  federal  supreme  court,  sit- 
ting in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  as  many  inferior  federal  courts  and  tribunals,  distrib- 
uted through  the  country,  as  the  Congress  shall  create. 

Art.  56.  The  federal  supreme  court  shall  he  composed  of  fifteen  justices,  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  article  48,  No.  12,  from  among  the  oldest  thirty  citizens  of  well-known 
knowledge  and  reputation  who  may  be  eligible  to  the  Senate. 

Art.  57.  The  federal  justices  shall  hold  office  for  life,  l>eing  removable  solely  by  judicial 
sentence. 

I  1.  Their  salaries  shall  be  fixed  by  law  of  the  Congress,  and  can  not  be  diminished. 

I  2.  The  Senate  shall  try  the  members  of  the  federal  supreme  court  for  crimes  of  respon- 
sibility, and  this  latter  the  lower  federal  judges. 

Art.  58.  The  federal  courts  shall  choose  their  presidents  from  among  their  own  mem- 
bers, and  shall  organize  their  rcs|iectivc  clerical  corps. 

I  I.  In  these  coq>s  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  respective  clerks,  as  well  as  the 
tilling  of  the  judicial  offices  in  the  respective  judicial  districts,  shall  belong  to  the  presidents 
of  the  respective  courts. 

\  2.  The  President  of  the  Republic  shall  appoint  from  among  the  members  of  the  federal 
supreme  court  the  attorney  general  of  the  Republic,  whose  duties  shall  be  defined  by  law. 
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Art.  59.  To  the  federal  supreme  court  shnll  belong  the  duty  of — 

(1)  Trying  and  judging  by  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction — 

(a)  The  President  of  the  Republic  for  common  crimes,  and  the  cabinet  ministers  In  the 
cases  specified  in  article  52. 

(6)  The  ministers  of  the  diplomatic  corps  for  common  crimes  and  those  of  responsibility. 

(<-)  Cases  and  disputes  between  the  States  and  the  Union,  or  between  the  States  one  with 
another. 

((/)  Disputes  and  claims  between  foreign  states  and  the  Union,  or  between  foreign  nations 
and  the  States. 

(e)  Conflicts  between  the  federal  courts  one  with  another,  or  between  these  and  those  of 
the  States,  as  well  as  those  between  the  courts  of  one  State  and  those  of  another. 

(2)  Deciding,  on  appeal,  questions  pronounced  upon  by  the  lower  federal  courts  and 
tribunals,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  in  \  I  of  the  present  article  and  in  article  60. 

(3)  Reviewing  the  proceedings  of  finished  trials,  under  the  provisions  of  article  Si. 

\  I.  Decisions  of  State  courts  in  last  appeal  can  be  carried  to  the  federal  supreme  court- 
fa)  When  the  validity  or  application  of  the  federal  laws  or  treaties  is  called  in  question 
and  the  decision  of  the  State  court  shall  be  against  the  same. 

{6)  When  the  validity  of  laws  or  acts  of  the  governments  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the 
Constitution  or  of  the  federal  laws  is  contested  and  the  State  court  shall  have  decided  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  the  acts  or  laws  in  question. 

\  2.  In  the  cases  which  involve  the  application  of  the  laws  of  the  States,  the  federal  court 
shall  consult  the  jurisprudence  of  the  local  tribunals,  and,  vice  versa,  the  State  court  shall  con- 
sider that  of  the  federal  tribunals  when  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  is  involved. 
Art.  60.  It  shall  l>elong  to  the  federal  courts  to  decide — 

(a)  Cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  shall  rest  the  case  on  some  provision  of 
the  federal  Constitution. 

(b)  All  suits  brought  against  the  Government  of  the  Union  or  the  national  treasury  based 
on  constitutional  provisions,  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  executive  power,  or  on  con- 
tracts made  with  the  said  Government. 

(c)  Suits  arising  from  compensations,  claims,  indemnification  of  damages,  or  any  others 
whatsoever  brought  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  against  private  individuals,  and  vice  versa. 

(d)  Litigations  between  a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another,  or  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent States  having  differences  in  their  laws. 

(e)  Suits  between  foreign  states  and  Brazilian  citizens. 

(/)  Actions  begun  by  foreigners,  and  based  cither  on  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  on  conventions  or  treaties  of  the  Union  with  other  nations. 

{g)  Questions  of  maritime  law  and  navigation,  whether  on  the  sea  or  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  country. 

(A)  Questions  of  international  law,  whether  criminal  or  civil. 

(»* )  Folitical  crimes. 

{  I.  Congress  is  forbidden  to  commit  any  part  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  to  the  State  courts 

I  2.  Sentences  and  orders  of  the  federal  judges  will  be  executed  by  federal  court  officers, 
and  the  local  police  shall  assist  them  when  called  upon  by  the  same. 

Art.  6l.  The  decisions  of  the  State  courts  or  tribunals  in  matters  within  their  competence 
shall  put  an  end  to  the  suits  and  questions,  except  as  to  (1)  habeas  eoqnis,  or  (2)  effects  of  a 
foreigner  deceased  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  convention  or  treaty.  In  such  cases  there 
shall  be  voluntary  recourse  to  the  federal  supreme  court. 

Art.  62.  The  State  courts  shall  not  have  the  power  to  intervene  in  questions  submitted 
to  the  federal  tribunals,  or  to  annul,  alter,  or  suspend  the  sentences  or  orders  of  these  latter; 
and,  reciprocally,  the  federal  judiciary  can  not  interfere  in  questions  submitted  to  the  State 
courts,  or  annul,  alter,  or  suspend  their  decisions  01  orders,  except  in  the  cases  provided  in 
this  Constitution. 
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Title  II.— The  States. 

Art.  63.  Each  State  shall  be  governed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  which  it  shall  adopt, 
respect  being  observed  for  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Union. 

Art.  64.  The  unexplored  mines  and  wild  lands  lying  within  the  States  shall  belong  to 
these  States  respectively;  and  to  the  Union  only  as  much  territory  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  frontiers,  for  fortifications,  military  works,  and  federal  railways. 

So/t  paragraph. — The  national  properties,  not  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  Union,  shall 
pass  to  the  domain  of  the  States  in  whose  territory  they  may  be  situated. 

Art.  65.  The  States  shall  have  the  right  to— 

(1)  Conclude  agreements  and  conventions  among  themselves,  if  such  be  not  of  a  political 
character.    (Article  48,  No.  16.) 

(2)  Exercise  in  general  any  and  every  power  or  right  not  denied  expressly  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  implicitly  in  its  express  terms. 

Art.  66.  It  is  forbidden  to  the  States  to — 

(1)  Refuse  to  recognize  public  documents  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  of  the  States,  of  a 
legislative,  administrative,  or  judicial  character. 

(2)  Reject  the  currency  or  notes  issued  by  banks,  which  circulate  by  act  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  Make  or  declare  war,  one  with  another,  or  make  reprisals. 

(4)  Refuse  the  extradition  of  criminals  demanded  by  the  justice  of  other  States,  or  of  the 
Federal  District,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Congress  which  relate  to  tlus  subject.  (Article 
41,  No.  32.) 

Art.  67.  Save  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  Ccnsti'.ution,  and  the  federal  laws,  the 
Federal  District  shall  I*  governed  directly  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

SoU paragraph. — F.xpcnses  of  a  local  character  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  must  1* 
provided  for  exclusively  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

Title  III.-t-The  Municipality. 

Art.  68.  The  States  shall  organize  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  autonomy 
of  the  municipalities  in  everything  that  concerns  their  peculiar  interests. 

«. 

Title  IV.— Brazilian  Citizenship. 

SECTION  I. — QUALIFICATIONS. 

Art.  69.  The  following  shall  be  Brazilian  citizens: 

(1)  Natives  of  Brazil,  though  of  foreign  parentage  (father),  provided  he  be  not  in  the 
service  of  his  nation. 

(2)  Sons  of  a  Brazilian  father,  and  illegitimate  sons  of  a  Brazilian  mother,  born  in  foreign 
parts,  if  they  take  up  their  residence  (domicile)  in  the  Republic. 

(3)  Sons  of  a  Brazilian  father  who  may  be  in  another  country  in  the  service  of  the  Republic, 
although  they  do  not  make  their  domicile  in  Brazil. 

(4)  Foreigners,  who,  being  in  Brazil  on  the  15th  of  Noveml>er,  18S9,  shall  not  declare, 
within  6  m  nths  from  the  time  when  the  Constitution  enters  into  force,  their  desire  to  preserve 
their  original  nationality. 

(5)  Foreigners  who  possess  property  (real  estate)  in  Brazil  and  are  married  to  Brazilian 
women,  or  have  Brazilian  children,  provided  they  reside  in  Brazil,  unless  they  shall  declare 
their  intention  of  not  changing  their  nationality. 

(6)  Foreigners  naturalized  in  any  other  way. 

Art.  70.  Citizens  of  more  than  21  years  of  age,  and  registered  according  to  law,  shall  be 
electors. 

I  I.  The  following  shall  not  be  registered  as  electors  for  federal  or  State  elections: 

(1)  Beggars. 

(2)  Persons  ignorant  of  the  alphabet. 
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(3)  Soldiers  on  pay,  except  alumni  of  the  military  schools  of  higher  instruction. 

(4)  Members  of  monastic  orders,  companies,  congregations,  or  communities  of  whatsoever 
denomination,  who  are  subject  to  vows  of  obedience,  rule,  or  statute,  which  implies  the  sur- 
render of  individual  liberty. 

1  2.  Citizens  who  can  not  be  registered  shall  not  be  eligible. 

Art.  71.  The  rights  of  the  Brazilian  citizen  can  be  suspended  or  lost  only  in  the  follow- 
ing coses: 

$  I.  The  rights  may  be  suspended — 
(rt)  For  physical  or  moral  incapacity. 

(l>)  For  criminal  conviction,  during  the  operation  of  the  sentence. 
$  2.  They  may  be  lost- 
fa)  By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country. 

(a)  By  acceptance  of  employment  or  pension  from  a  foreign  power,  without  permission  of 
the  federal  executive. 

2  3.  The  means  of  reacquiring  lost  rights  of  the  Brazilian  citizen  shall  be  specified  by 
federal  law. 

SECTION  1L— DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

ART.  72.  The  Constitution  secures  to  Brazilians  and  foreigners  residing  in  the  country  the 
inviolability  of  their  rights  touching  individual  liberty,  and  security,  and  property,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

I  I.  No  person  shall  be  forced  to  do,  or  leave  undone,  anything  whatever,  except  by  virtue 
of  law. 

§  2.  Before  the  law  all  persons  are  equal.  The  Republic  does  not  recognize  privileges  of 
birth,  or  titles  of  nobility,  and  abolishes  all  existing  honorary  orders,  with  all  their  prerogatives 
and  decorations,  as  well  as  all  hereditary  and  conciliar  titles. 

{  3.  All  persons  and  religious  professions  may  exercise,  publicly  and  freely,  the  right  of 
worship,  and  may  associate  themselves  for  that  purpose,  acquire  property,  observance  being 
had  to  the  provisions  of  the  common  law. 

I  4.  The  Republic  recognizes  only  the  civil  marriage,  the  celebration  of  which  shall  be 
gratuitous. 

3  5.  The  cemeteries  shall  be  secular  in  character,  and  be  managed  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, being  free  to  all  religious  sects  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective  rites  as  regards 
their  members,  provided  they  do  not  offend  public  morals  or  the  laws. 

I  6.  The  instruction  given  in  the  public  institutions  shall  be  secular. 

\  7.  No  sect  or  church  shall  receive  official  aid,  nor  be  dependent  on,  nor  connected  with, 
the  Government  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  States. 

\  8.  All  persons  have  the  right  of  free  association  and  assembly,  without  arms;  and  the 
police  force  shall  not  intervene,  except  to  maintain  the  public  order. 

\  9.  Any  person  whatsoever  shall  have  the  right  to  address, by  petition,  the  public  powers, 
denounce  abuses  of  the  authorities,  and  appeal  to  the  resjwnsibility  of  the  accused. 

\  10.  In  time  of  peace  any  person  may,  without  passport,  enter  or  leave  the  territory  of 
the  Republic,  with  his  fortune  and  goods,  whenever  and  however  he  may  choose. 

{11.  The  house  is  the  inviolable  asylum  of  the  person ;  no  one  can  enter  it  at  night  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  inhabitant,  except  to  aid  the  victims  of  a  crime  or  disaster ;  nor  by  day, 
unless  in  the  cases  and  in  the  form  prescrilied  by  law. 

I  12.  The  expression  of  opinion  shall  l>e  free,  in  respect  to  whatever  subject,  through  the 
press  or  through  the  tribune,  without  subjection  to  censorship,  each  one  being  responsible  for 
the  abuses  he  may  commit,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  Anonymous 
publications  are  forbidden. 

\  13.  Cases  of  flagrante  delicto  alone  excepted,  no  arrest  shall  be  made,  unless  after  de- 
claration of  the  charge  (save  in  cases  determined  by  law),  and  by  written  order  of  the  com- 
petent authorities. 
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I  14.  No  person  shall  be  kcj>t  in  prison  without  charge  formally  made,  save  the  excep- 
tions mentioned  in  the  law,  or  taken  to  prison,  or  detained  there,  if  he  give  bail,  in  cases 
where  such  is  lawful. 

{15.  No  person  shall  be  condemned,  except  by  competent  authority,  and  in  virtue  of  law 
already  existing  and  in  the  form  prescribed  by  it. 

$  16.  The  law  shall  secure  to  the  accused  the  fullest  defense  by  all  the  recourses  and 
means  essential  to  the  same,  including  the  notice  of  the  charge,  delivered  to  the  prisoner 
within  24  hours  and  signed  by  the  proper  authority  along  with  the  names  of  the  accusers  and 
witnesses. 

§  17.  The  rights  of  property  are  maintained  in  all  their  plentitude,  and  no  disappropria- 
tion shall  be  made,  except  from  necessity  or  public  utility,  and  indemnity  shall,  in  such  cases, 
be  made  beforehand.  Mines  belong  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  under  the  limitations  to  be 
established  by  the  law  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

§  18.  Correspondence  under  seal  is  inviolable. 

§  19.  No  )>enalty  shall  extend  beyond  the  person  of  the  delinquent. 

{  20.  The  penalty  of  the  galleys  is  abolished,  as  also  judicial  banishment 

$  21.  The  death  penalty  is  abolished,  except  in  the  cases  under  military  law  in  time  of 

\  22.  The  habeas  corpus  shall  always  be  granted  when  the  individual  suffers  violence  or 
compulsion,  through  illegality  or  abuse  of  power,  or  considers  himself  in  imminent  danger  of 
the  same. 

I  23.  There  shall  be  no  privileged  tribunal,  except  in  such  cases  as,  from  their  nature, 
belong  to  special  courts. 

5  24.  The  free  exercise  of  any  profession,  moral,  intellectual,  or  industrial,  is  guarantied. 

$  25.  Industrial  inventions  belong  to  their  authors,  to  whom  the  law  will  grant  a  temporary 
privilege,  or  to  whom  the  Congress  will  give  a  reasonable  premium,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  invention  public  property. 

{  26.  To  authors  of  literary  and  artistic  works  is  guarantied  the  exclusive  right  of  repro- 
ducing them  through  the  press  or  by  any  other  mechanical  process,  and  their  heirs  shall  enjoy 
this  same  right  during  the  space  of  time  determined  by  the  law. 

g  27.  The  law  shall  also  secure  the  rights  of  property  in  trade-marks. 

$  28.  No  Brazilian  can  be  deprived  of  his  civil  and  political  rights  on  account  of  religious 
belief  or  duty,  nor  be  exempted  from  the  performance  of  any  civic  duty. 

$  29.  Those  who  shall  claim  exemption  from  any  burden  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  on  its  citizens,  on  account  of  religious  belief,  or  who  shall  accept  any  foreign  decora- 
lion  or  title  of  nobility,  shall  lose  all  their  political  rights. 

{  30.  No  tax  of  any  kind  shall  be  collected  except  in  virtue  of  a  law  authorizing  the  same. 

I  31.  The  institution  of  trial  by  jury  is  maintained. 

Art.  73.  rublic  offices,  civil  or  milhary,  are  accessible  to  all  Brazilian  citizens,  always 
observing  the  conditions  of  particular  capacity  fixed  by  the  law;  but  the  accumulation  of 
remunerations  is  forbidden. 

Art.  74.  Commissions,  offices,  and  positions  not  subject  to  removal  are  guarantied  in  all 
their  plenitude. 

Art.  75.  Only  such  public  officials  as  have  become  infirm  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
shall  be  retired  on  pay. 

Art.  76.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  shall  lose  their  commissions  only  in  case  of  con- 
demnation to  more  than  2  years  in  prison,  pronounced  in  judgment  by  the  competent  tribunals. 

Art.  77.  There  shall  be  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  military  offenses  committed  by  soldiers 
or  marines. 

3  I.  This  court  shall  be  composed  of  a  supreme  military  tribunal,  whose  members  shall 
hold  their  seats  for  life,  and  of  the  councils  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  the  charge  and 
the  judgment  of  the  crimes. 
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\  2.  The  organization  and  powers  of  the  suprciic  military  tribunal  shall  be  determined  by 
law. 

Art.  78.  The  enumeration  of  the,  rights  and  guuranties  expressed  in  the  Constitution  does 
not  exclude  other  guaranties  and  rights,  not  enumerated,  but  resulting  from  the  font  of  gov- 
ernment established  and  principles  settled  by  said  Constitution. 

Title  V. — General  Provisions. 

Art.  79.  The  citizen  vested  with  the  functions  of  either  of  these  three  federal  powers 
shall  not  exercise  those  of  another. 

Art.  80.  Any  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  may  be  declared  in  state  of  siege,  and  the 
constitutional  guaranties  suspended  for  a  determined  period,  whenever  the  security  of  the 
Republic  so  demands  in  case  of  foreign  aggression  or  intestine  disturbance.  (Article  34, 
No.  21.) 

\  1 .  The  power  to  execute  the  above  provision  may,  if  the  Congress  be  not  in  session  and 
the  country  be  in  imminent  peril,  be  used  by  the  federal  executive.    (Article  48,  No.  15.) 

\  2.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  during  the  state  of  siege,  the  executive  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  the  following  measures  of  repression  against  persons: 

(1)  To  their  detention  in  a  place  not  allotted  to  persons  accused  of  common  crimes. 

(2)  To  banishment  to  other  parts  of  the  national  territory. 

\  3.  As  soon  as  the  Congress  shall  have  assembled,  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
make  a  report  to  that  body  of  the  exceptional  measures  which  may  have  been  taken. 

§  4.  The  authorities  who  shall  have  ordered  such  measures  shall  be  responsible  for  any 
abuses  that  may  have  been  committed. 

Art.  81.  In  criminal  cases,  trials  concluded  may  be  reviewed  at  any  time,  in  favor  of  the 
condemned  parties,  by  the  federal  supreme  court,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  of  confirming 
the  sentence. 

\  I.  The  law  shall  determine  the  cases  and  the  form  of  such  revision,  which  may  be 
asked  for  by  the  condemned,  by  any  one  of  the  people,  or  by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Republic,  ex  officio. 

\  2.  In  such  revision  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  sentence  reviewed  can  not  be  increased. 

\  3.  The  provisions  of  the  present  article  are  applicable  to  military  trials. 

Art.  82.  Public  officers  shall  be  strictly  responsible  for  the  abuses  and  omissions  that 
occur  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  as  well  as  for  the  indulgences  and  negli- 
gences for  which  they  do  not  hold  their  subordinates  responsible. 

Sole  paragraph. — They  shall  all  be  bound  by  formal  obligation,  on  taking  possession  of 
their  offices,  to  discharge  the  lawful  duties  of  the  same. 

ART.  83.  Until  revoked,  the  laws  of  the  ancien  rigime  shall  remain  in  force,  in  as  far  as 
they  are  not,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  contrary  to  the  system  of  government  established  by  the 
Constitution,  and  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  same. 

Art.  84.  The  Federal  Government  guaranties  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  both  internal 
and  foreign. 

Art.  85.  The  officers  of  the  line  and  of  the  annexed  classes  of  the  navy  shall  have  the 
same  commissions  and  advantages  as  those  ii  the  army  of  corresponding  rank. 

ART.  86.  Every  Brazilian  shall  be  bound  to  military  service  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  Constitution,  as  provided  by  the  federal  laws. 

Art.  87.  The  federal  army  shall  be  made  up  of  contingents  which  the  Slates  and  the 
Federal  District  are  bound  to  furnish,  constituted  in  conformity  with  the  annual  law  regulating 
the  number  of  the  forces. 

\  I.  The  general  organization  of  the  army  shall  be  determined  by  a  federal  law,  in  accord- 
ance with  No.  18  of  article  34. 

\  2.  The  Union  shall  have  charge  of  the  military  instruction  of  the  troops  and  of  the 
higher  military  instruction. 

\  3.  Compulsory  recruiting  for  military  pur,>oses  is  abolished. 
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2  4.  The  array  and  navy  shall  be  made  up  by  volunteering  without  bounties,  or,  if  this 
means  be  yjt  sufficient,  by  lot  previously  determined. 

The  crews  for  the  navy  shall  be  made  up  from  the  naval  school,  the  schools  of  marine  ap- 
prentices, and  the  merchant  marine,  by  means  of  lot. 

Art.  88.  In  no  case,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  alone  or  in  alliance  with  another  nation, 
shall  the  United  States  of  Brazil  engage  in  a  war  of  conquest. 

Art.  89.  A  tribunal  of  accounts  shall  be  instituted  for  the  auditing  of  the  receipt  and 
expense  accounts  and  examining  into  their  legality  before  their  presentation  to  the  Congress. 
The  members  of  this  tribunal  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  and  can  lose  their  seats  only  by  sentence. 

Art.  90.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at  the  initiative  of  the  national  Congress,  or 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 

2  I.  An  amendment  shall  be  considered  as  proposed,  when,  having  been  presented  by 
one-fourth,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  either  house  of  the  Congress,  it  shall  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  three  readings  (discussions)  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  when  it  shall  have  been  asked  for  by  two-thirds  of  the  States  represented,  each 
one  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  its  legislature,  said  votes  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  I  year. 

2  2.  The  proposed  amendment  shall  be  considered  approved,  if,  in  the  following  year, 
after  three  discussions,  it  shall  have  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in 
the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

2  3.  The  amendment  adopted  shall  be  published  with  the  signatures  of  the  presidents  and 
clerks  of  the  two  chambers,  and  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  as  a  part  of  the  same. 

2  4.  No  project  having  a  tendency  to  abolish  the  federative  republican  form,  or  the  equal 
representation  of  the  States  in  the  Senate,  shall  be  admitted  for  consideration  in  the  Congress. 

Art.  91.  This  Constitution,  after  approval,  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  president  of  the 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the  same. 

Temporary  Provisions. 

Aruclk  I.  AAer  the  promulgation  of  this  Constitution,  the  Congress,  in  joint  assembly, 
shall  choose  consecutively,  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  in  the  first  balloting,  and,  if  no  can- 
didate shall  receive  such,  by  a  plurality  in  the  second  balloting,  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

2  I.  This  election  shall  be  in  two  distinct  ballotings,  for  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent respectively,  the  ballots  for  President  being  taken  and  counted,  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterwards  for  Vice  President. 

2  2.  The  President  and  Vice  President,  thus  elected,  shall  occupy  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  Presidential  term. 

2  3.  For  said  election  there  shall  be  no  incompatibilities  admitted. 

2  4.  As  soon  as  said  election  shall  be  concluded,  the  Congress  shall  consider  as  terminated 
its  mission  in  joint  session  and,  separating  into  Chamber  and  Senate,  shall  enter  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions  as  defined  by  law,  on  the  15th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  and  can  not  in 
any  case  be  dissolved. 

2  5.  In  the  first  year  of  the  first  legislature,  among  its  prejiaratory  measures,  the  Senate 
shall  designate  the  first  and  second  third  of  its  members,  whose  term  of  office  shall  cease  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  3-year  terms. 

2  6.  The  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  three  lists,  corresponding  to  the  three  classes, 
alloting  to  them  the  senators  of  each  State  and  of  the  Federal  District  according  to  the  number 
of  votes  received  by  them  respectively,  so  as  to  allot  to  the  third  for  the  last  3  years  the 
one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  Federal  District  and  in  each  State,  and  to  the 
other  two-thirds  the  remaining  two  names  in  the  order  of  the  numl>cr  of  votes  received  by  them 
respectively. 

2  7.  In  case  of  tic,  the  pldest  shall  be  preferred,  and  if  the  ages  are  equal,  the  choice  shall 
be  made  by  let 
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Art.  2.  The  State  which,  hy  the  end  of  the  year  1892,  shall  not  have  adopted  its  consti- 
tution, shall,  by  act  of  the  federal  legislative  power,  be  placed  under  that  of  one  of  the  other 
States,  which  it  shall  judge  most  suitable,  until  the  State  thus  subjected  to  said  constitution 
shall  amend  it  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  same. 

Art.  3.  As  fast  as  the  States  shall  be  organized,  the  Federal  Government  shall  deliver  to 
them  the  administration  of  the  services  which  belong  to  them,  and  shall  settle  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  administration  in  all  that  relates  to  said  services  and  to  the  payment  of 
the  respective  officials. 

Art.  4.  While,  during  the  period  of  organization  of  their  services,  the  States  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  regulating  their  expenses,  the  Federal  Government  shall,  for  this  purpose,  open 
special  credits  to  them,  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Congress. 

Art.  5.  In  the  States  which  shall  become  organized  the  classification  of  the  revenues  es- 
tablished in  the  Constitution  shall  enter  into  force. 

Art.  6.  In  the  first  appointments  for  the  federal  magistracy  and  for  that  of  the  States,  the 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  justices  and  magistrates  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  greatest 
note.  Such  as  are  not  admitted  into  the  new  organization  of  the  judiciary,  and  have  served 
30  years,  shall  be  retired  on  full  pay.  Those  who  have  served  for  less  than  30  years  shall 
continue  to  receive  their  salaries  until  they  shall  be  employed,  or  retired  with  pay  correspond- 
ing to  their  length  of  service.  The  payment  of  salaries  of  magistrates  retired  or  set  aside 
shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Art.  7.  To  D.  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  ex- Emperor  of  IJra/il,  a  pension  is  granted,  to  run 
from  the  15th  of  November,  1889,  sufficient  to  guaranty  him  a  decent  .subsistence  during  his 
lifetime.    The  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  shall  fix  the  amount  of  said  pension. 

Art.  8.  The  Federal  Government  shall  acquire  for  the  nation  the  house  in  which  Dr. 
Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magalhaes  died,  and  shall  have  placed  on  it  a  memorial  slab 
in  memory  of  that  great  patriot,  the  founder  of  the  Republic. 

Sole  paragraph. — The  widow  of  the  said  I  >r.  Benjamin  Constant  shall  have,  during  her 
lifetime,  the  usufruct  of  the  said  house. 

We  order,  then,  all  the  authorities  to  whom  the  recognition  and  execution  of  this  Consti- 
tution belongs,  to  execute  it  and  have  it  executed  and  observed  faithfully  and  fully  in  all  its 
provisions. 

Let  the  same  be  published  and  observed  throughout  the  territory  of  the  nation. 
Hall  of  the  sessions  of  the  National  Constitutional  Congress,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  the  year  1891,  and  the  third  of  the  Republic. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  TRADE  IN  SENEGAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STRICKLAND,  OF  GOREE-DAKAR. 

I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  that  on  the  first  day  of  this  cur- 
rent year  a  new  schedule  of  duties  began  to  take  effect  in  this  colony,  some 
of  the  provisions  of  which  are  not  favorable  to  foreigners. 

Previous  to  January  1,  1891,  the  duties  levied  on  most  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, foreign  and  French  alike,  were  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, the  value  not  always  being  estimated  from  invoices,  but  according  to 
the  "mercuriale"  periodically  fixed  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  This  rate  of  5  per  cent,  still  applies  to  articles  of  French  produc- 
tion, whether  manufactured  or  otherwise,  but  7  per  cent,  additional  is  now 
levied  on  most  articles  of  foreign  production. 

There  are  a  few  articles  the  duties  on  which  are  arranged  in  a  manner 
something  different,  and  leaf  tobacco  is  one.    The  duty  on  this  article  has 
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been  raised  from  15  centimes  to  45  centimes  per  kilogramme,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  this  great  change  those  merchants  here  who  could  supplied  them- 
selves largely  from  Europe  during  November  and  December,  thus  saving  to 
themselves  for  months  to  come  the  augmentation  of  duty. 

Another  article  which  does  not  come  under  the  first-mentioned  arrange- 
ment is  a  kind  of  blue  cotton  fabric,  called  "guinea,"  of  which  enormous 
quantities  are  used  in  Africa.  This  has  been  produced  hitherto  in  England 
-  and  in  Belgium  and  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  both  those 
countries.  On  this  the  new  duties  seem  quite  prohibitive ;  while  only  2^ 
centimes  per  metre  are  to  be  levied  on  guinea,  if  of  French  manufacture,  31 
centimes  per  metre,  if  of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  duties  on  other  articles  not  included  in  the  7  per  cent,  schedule  (12 
per  cent,  altogether)  are  as  follows :  Munitions  of  war,  15  per  cent. ;  cocoa- 
nuts,  50  centimes  per  kilogramme. 

That  the  new  duties,  especially  if  they  are  continued  long  without  modi- 
fication, will  somewhat  injure  the  rapidly  growing  American  trade  in  this 
colony  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Some  articles  have  been  introduced  against 
much  prejudice  and  opposition,  but  have  steadily  won  their  way  into  favor 
in  spite  of  all.  A  difference  of  7  per  cent,  in  price  against  many  of  them, 
however,  could  not  at  present  be  borne,  and  such  articles  will  undoubtedly 
be  pretty  much  withheld  from  this  market.  But  articles  which  France  does 
not  produce  must,  after  present  stocks  get  reduced,  commence  to  come  again, 
though  less  by  the  direct  route  and  in  somewhat  reduced  quantities.  It  is 
the  natives,  of  course,  who  will  have  to  pay  the  extra-laid  duties,  hence  the 
less  quantity  that  will  of  necessity  be  imported.  And  the  withdrawal  of 
freight  from  the  small  sailing  vessels  which  now  come  direct  must  cause  some 
of  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  business,  and  so  diminish  the  number 
of  trips.  Sudden  calls  for  limited  quantities  of  merchandise  which  represent 
value,  like  leaf  tobacco,  will  then  have  to  be  met  by  the  expensive  steam  route 
via  Liverpool,  thus  throwing  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade  that  will  be 
left  into  the  hands  of  foreign  shipowners. 

To  illustrate  exactly  how  the  new  duties  are  likely  to  affect  Americans, 
we  will  take  the  case  of  two  vessels  which  arrived  in  this  colony  in  November 
last:  the  Frank  M.  H<nues  of  169  tons  with  about  100,000  feet  of  hard  pine 
lumber  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  and  the  Kocheco  of  353  tons  from  New  York 
with  1,275  barrels  of  flour,  996  barrels  of  bread,  500  barrels  of  cotton-seed  oil, 
and  100  half  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  with  some  other  articles  not  necessary  to 
mention,  the  quantity  of  each  being  small.  The  new  duties  would  not  have 
prevented  the  voyage  of  the  Frank  M.  Howes,  because  hard  pine  lumber  is 
not  protected  in  France;  but  flour,  bread,  and  oil,  which  constituted  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  of  the  Kocheeo,  are  staples  of  that  country  almost  as  much  as 
they  are  of  ours,  and  a  discriminating  duty  of  7  per  cent,  against  them 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  voyage  of  the  Kocheco,  whose  tobacco  might 
have  come  by  steam  via  Liverpool — at  more  expense,  to  be  sure — but  then  the 
Kocheco  could  not  have  earned  a  freight  with  the  tobacco  alone. 
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Some  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  the  French  Government  to  impose 
discriminating  duties  against  foreign  productions  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  has 
at  great  trouble  and  expense  established  a  respect  for  order  among  the  natives, 
so  that  life  and  property  are  probably  as  safe  here  now  as  in  any  country. 

It  has  assisted  in  building  a  railroad,  connected  the  colony  with  the  out- 
side world  by  cables,  afforded  excellent  mail  and  commercial  facilities,  but 
the  commerce  developed  does  not  inure,  as  it  seemingly  should,  to  the  benefit 
of  France.  The  oleaginous  products  of  the  country  are  mostly  exported  to 
France,  but  the  French  have  to  pay  money  for  them,  while  this  money  is  used 
in  purchasing  goods  procured  in  the  first  place  from  foreigners.  England 
has  hitherto  furnished  most  of  the  cotton  fabrics,  for  the  principal  reason  that 
Manchester  manufacturers  will  cater  to  every  whim  and  prejudice  of  the 
natives,  while  French  and  American  manufacturers  will  not.  Germany  has  at 
present  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  United  States,  since  it  lost 
that,  has  been  making  up  in  many  other  directions.  The  French  arc  simply 
maneuvering  for  what  they  consider  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  of  their  own 
colony  and  propose  to  exact  tribute  of  all  competitors  until  this  is  accomplished. 
It  is  rumored  here  that  the  new  arrangement  may  not  be  of  long  continuance ; 
but,  however  this  shall  prove,  it  is  certain,  I  think,  to  endure  long  enough 
to  greatly  modify  the  conditions  of  trade  now  existing  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States. 

Regular  and  direct  steam  communication  with  New  York  would  go  far, 
I  think,  to  overcome  the  discriminating  duty  of  7  per  cent.,  which  Americans 
would  keenly  feel  on  some  articles  now  exported  by  them  at  great  expense 
for  freight  and  commissions.  If  such  a  line  could  once  be  stimulated  into 
existence,  it  would  speedily  engross  all  the  freight  which  now  comes  this  way, 
either  direct  or  otherwise,  and  through  the  efforts  of  American  commercial 
travelers  the  goods  of  every  American  manufacturer  would  be  presented 
here  at  their  best  without  the  favor  of,  and  without  paying  a  profit  of  perhaps 
more  than  7  per  cent,  to,  other  less  interested  middlemen. 

It  is  said  by  the  colonists  that  Americans  might  manage  matters  so  as  to 
feel  the  discriminating  duties  less,  perhaps,  than  other  foreigners,  and 
this  seems  to  me  true.  The  great  American  staples  of  lumber,  petroleum, 
cotton,  cards,  tobacco,  and  cheap  furniture  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  change;  and  regular  steam  communication,  by  enabling  flour  to  be  sold  in 
small,  fresh  lots  previous  to  arrival,  thus  saving  handling  and  storage  expenses, 
would  admit  this  and  many  other  articles  in  spite  of  the  present  duty,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  with  guinea  and  many  valuable  articles  exported 
here  by  other  foreigners,  because  their  goods  have  come  here  under  the  best 
conditions  possible  for  many  years. 

Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  besieged  with  letters  from  American 
manufacturers  prospecting  for  an  outlet  for  their  goods,  but  I  have  been 
obliged  to  reply  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  regular  and  direct  steam  commu- 
nication, commercial  transactions,  the  same  as  have  for  a  long  time  existed 
between  Kuropcan  manufacturers  and  dealers  here,  are  quite  impracticable. 
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The  expenses  of  double  freight  and  transshipment  in  Liverpool  would  kill 
any  extensive  trade  attempted  in  that  way. 

But  in  this  connection  I  am  only  mentioning  the  desirability  of  regu  ai 
and  direct  steam  communication  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  present 
strained  condition  of  trade.  It  is  also  desirable  on  other  grounds,  which  I 
propose  to  treat  of  fully  in  a  later  dispatch. 

Concerning  the  policy  of  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  the  goods  o( 
foreigners,  because  they  have  obtained  control  of  certain  parts  of  the  African 
coast  under  French  control,  and  the  probability  that  this  policy  may  be 
imitated  by  other  European  nations,  among  which  the  greater  part  of  this 
immense  continent  is  now  divided  up,  it  would  seem  that  it  can  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Americans  how  matters  are  being  manipulated  here 
in  the  interest  of  European  claimants. 

The  tendency  in  manufacturing  being  ever  toward  overproduction, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Europe,  will  soon 
need  the  most  extensive  outlets  possible  for  her  manufactured  goods?  But 
how  can  she  long  have  them,  or  commerce  either,  if  claims  in  regard  to 
distant  new  countries  are  conceded  which  might  make  trade  with  them  in 
products  not  peculiarly  American  well-nigh  impossible? 

These  outlets,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  would  seem,  should  be  sought  most 
among  people  who  will  not  thus  manufacture  for  ages  to  come.  Africa, 
which  might  embrace  three  countries  like  the  United  States  within  its  borders 
and  have  room  for  France  thrown  in,  seems  much  too  large  a  country  of  the 
desirable  kind  to  be  altogether  veiled  from  our  commercial  horizon. 

PETER  STRICKLAND, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Gorie-Dakar,  February  j,  i8gr. 


FOREIGN  GOLD  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

RE  FOR  T  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1881,  the  Argentine  Congress  passed  a  law 
fixing  the  monetary  unit  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  providing  for  the 
coinage  of  money  at  the  national  mint.  The  seventh  article  of  the  law  pro- 
vided as  follows: 

ARTICLE  7.  The  legal  circulation  of  all  foreign  gold  coins  shall  be  prohibited  as  soon  as 
the  gold  coinage  of  the  national  mint  shall  reach  $S,ooo,ooo,  and  the  legal  circulation  of  all 
foreign  silver  coins  shall  be  prohibited  so  soon  as  the  silver  coinage  of  the  national  mint  shall 
reach  $4,000,000.  So  soon  as  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  shall  have  reached  these  amounts, 
the  executive  of  the  nation  shall  issue  a  decree  fixing  a  time  for  the  following  provisions  of 
law  to  go  into  effect,  after  which  all  acts,  payments,  and  contracts  must  be  expressed  in  na- 
tional money. 

On  the  5th  instant  the  director  of  the  mint  notified  the  Government  that 
up  to  that  date  $30,733,830  in  gold  coin  and  $2,805,835  in  silver  coin  had 
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been  turned  out  from  the  mint,  and  President  Pelligrini  thereupon  issued  the 
following  de<  ree: 

Having  been  notified  officially  that  the  Argentine  mint  has  coined  to  this  date  6,146,551 
arg*  ntines  ($5  pieces)  and  430  half  argentine*  ($2. 50  pieces),  with  a  total  value  of  $30,733,830 
(prsos),  and  considering  that  the  case  provided  for  in  article  7  of  the  coinage  law  has  been 
vr* ached,  the  President  of  the  Republic  decrees  as  follows: 

Article  i.  At  the  expiration  of  3  months,  dating  from  this  day,  there  shall  be  demonetized 
tU  foreign  gold  coin,  and  its  legal  circulation  is  hereby  prohibited  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Art.  2.  Let  this  be  communicated,  etc. 

PELLIGRINI. 
V.  F.  LOPEZ. 

What  the  effect  of  this  decree  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  country  is  of  foreign  coinage,  and  if  its  circulation 
is  to  be  prohibited  it  must  work  considerable  embarrassment.  I  assume, 
however,  that  this  demonetization  of  foreign  gold  means  no  more  than  that 
it  is  no  longer  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  but  that  its  value  must 
be  stated  in  Argentine  gold,  and  that  it  will  still  be  permitted  to  buy  and 
sell  it  as  an  article  of  merchandise.  Indeed,  Dr.  Pelligrini,  the  present  Presi- 
dent, was  a  Senator  in  the  Argentine  Congress  at  the  time  the  coinage  law  of 
1881  was  passed  and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  He  stated  his  view  of  the 
effect  of  the  law  as  follows: 

Those  who  suppose  that  this  law  will  prevent  a  person  from  purchasing  in  foreign  money 
confound  the  price  with  the  thing.  What  is  prohibited  is  simply  the  price  stipulated  in 
contracts.  This  must  not  be  in  foreign  money.  If  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell  £ljaoo  for  its 
equivalent  price  in  national  money,  the  foreign  money  will  represent  the  subject  of  the  contract. 
What  the  law  requires  is  that  when  money  is  the  price  it  must  be  national  money,  but  it  does 
not  prevent  the  buying  or  selling  of  Bolivian  silver,  English  pounds  sterling,  or  any  other  foreign 
coins.  The  effect  of  the  law  is  analogous  to  that  which  established  the  metrical  system  here 
and  which  prohibits  legal  proceedings  based  on  any  other  measure. 

So  I  assume  that  after  the  date  named  in  the  decree,  while  foreign  money 
can  be  bought  or  sold  as  merchandise,  all  transactions  must  be  expressed  and 
represented  in  the  money  of  the  country. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayrcs,  December  ij,  1890. 


EMIGRATION  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCHLEIER. 

The  total  number  of  persons — men,  women,  and  children — who  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  via  the  port  of  Amsterdam  during  the  year  1890  was 
6,646.  They  consisted  of  4,149  men,  1,509  women,  767  children,  and  221 
infants. 
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The  following  table  shows  their  nationality: 


Nationality. 

Nunber.  j 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Ncthf  tl.i  n  tiers..   ■■■••■•■•■•••••*•••■■•••••■«••••■ 

f jcrmans  ...••*•«•••••••••••••■«*••••• 

1,588 
',677 
533 
M 

«4 
100 

»S4 
*,350 
374 
583 
73 

37 
'54 
i3 

»3 

5' 
IS 

t 

1 

8 

6,646 

A  mcricans. ....... .................  

T  urlcs  ••■»••••••••••»••••«•••••••»•••■•■••••■••• 

French  >■•■  *  ••••••••••••••• 

F*m!a  n  tiers ........ . 

Brazilian*  „  

Roumanians.........  

1  Otil  >MM|(NMIIIHHtlHIHMII«IIMMlMIM 

I tali.inS.  ••••••  

A ust nans , ,  .»■■•■■■■•••••*••*••• 

Hun^Hri.uis  ••«•••••••• 

R iiAsians  ••■•••••••••••»■••  •**••««••»•• 

X  <_> ICS  . i<  mmimnMM 

TabU  showing  the  proportion  each  province  contributed  to  the  emigration  in  /S<?0. 


ChilJrcn 

Provinces. 

Men. 

Women. 

1  to  to 

Infants. 

Total. 

year*  old. 

9» 

57 

33 

ta 

*93 

160 

no 

63 

it 

344 

to 

4 

3 

1 

18 

»9 

»a 

10 

a 

44 

61 

■j 

»5 

5 

118 

Utrecht  ........  ............  ..*•••»•••*•  **•«••  ••••••■•»•«•••••■••••••*••• 

6 

a 

a 

•49 

«9 

8a 

ao 

340 

«5 

10 

6 

a 

43 

Zca  latid-  

85 

55 

30 

S 

'75 

1 

1 

•••••••«••••».. 

a 

* 

1 

3 

Total  •  •••••••  •*••«•  •«•**•»•*..•  ••»•••••••••■•■••••••••• 

609 

3*9 

»5* 

58 

t,a88 

Table  showing  the  emigration  in  each  month  of  the  year  tSgofrom  Amsterdam  to  the  United 

States. 


Men. 

Children 
1  to  to 
years  old. 

Infants. 

Total. 

January  ■■  •••..*•*••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

186 

69 

3* 

8 

•94 

160 

6a 

36 

8 

356 

384 

13a 

68 

t6 

600 

4a6 

189 

*35 

aS 

778 

510 

a6x 

180 

54 

1,00s 
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8a 

44 

it 

383 

at5 

63 

ao 

S 
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August  .».....*.....•....  
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m 

«9 

ao 

5JO 

384 

11a 

36 

11 

543 

479 

143 

4» 

n 

676 

November  

671 

93 

43 

».°39 

»73 

48 

18 

S 

«44 

■Total..  ............«••••••••• 

4.»49 

6,646 
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List  of  the  occupations  of  emigrants  who  embarked  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam  for  the  United 

States  during  the  year  iSgo. 


Occupation. 


Actors.. 

Bakers  

Barbers  

B  irkecpers  

Basket -makers 


••*••••*••••• •••••• 


ISoatmcn 
Bookbinders.... 
Bookkeepers . 
Book-printers 

Brewers  

Brush-makers 

Butchers  

Cabinet-makers... 

Carpenters. .-  

Carriage-makers 

Cigar  makers  

Clerk*  

Coachmen  

Cooks  

Coopers  

Coppersmiths  

Commissionaire.. 

Decorators  

Diamond  cutters 

Druggists  

Dyers  

Engineers 

Engravers  

Farmers  

Gardeners  

Gas-fitters  

Gku>s  blowers.. 

Goldsmiths  

Governesses-.. 

Hatters  

Hair-dressers.. 
Ironmongers... 

Laborers  

Lithographers. 


■  •■■<•■  ••■••••>■•>■■. 
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Number. 


i 

68 
»4 

i 

49 

3 
B 
5 

2 

16 

4 

6a 

36 

94 

3 
TO 

»s 

8 

«7 
3 
i 

t 

I 

M 
I 

»4 
9 
I 

34 

a 

5 
t 
i 
3 

S 

3 

».47« 


Occupation. 


Ixx^Jc  smiths  •.••■••«•••••••••«•• 


iiwiii  unmix 


Musicians 
N'i'.-ii.i--.... 

Opticians  

Painters.- 
Paper-hat 
Photographers.- 
Plasterers . . 

Plumbers  

Preachers.... 
Reporters .... 

Saddlers  

Sculptors  , 

Seamen  

Seamstresses 

Servants  , 

Shepherds.... 
Shoemakers . 
Soap-boilers . 
Stonecutters. 

Students  

Tailors-  

Tanners...... 

Teachers  

Tinsmiths 

Travelers  

Trunk-makers  

1  urncrs  mhhh 

Typesetters  

Waiters  

Watchmakers  

Weavers  

All  other,  not  specified 


■  .....•••■•a  •...••«.«•»••■••  •  I IIMII 

I  .»».....«•■.....•.«».•• 

•••••« •••*••.••••■•••■*••• •*■••••••• 

.. ...■««*•.■.«■•. *••■■•«••••■«•«••• 
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Number. 


7 
»5 
•» 

3« 
909 

=>4 
■ 

'7 
8 

i 
I 
to 
4 

7 

I 
1 
1 

3 
4 

73 
I 
16 

I 
it 
a 

I  TO 
13 

4 

i» 
7 

6 
i 

TO 

7 
3° 
»9 


Emigrants  with  and  without  any  trade  or  occupation  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: With  trade  or  occupation,  3,816 ;  without  trade  or  occcupation — men, 
362;  women,  1,480;  children,  767;  infants,  221. 

EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam 
to  South  America  was  251,  of  whom  there  were  153  men,  50  women,  41 
children  from  1  to  10  years,  and  7  infants.  They  consisted  of  104  Nether- 
lander, 28  Germans,  25  Britons,  34  Belgians,  13  Americans,  3  Austrians, 
28  Italians,  2  Danes,  10  Russians,  2  Roumanians,  and  2  Spaniards.  The 
number  of  these  emigrants  who  are  stated  to  have  any  trade  or  occupation 
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was  144;  the  others  consisted  of  9  men,  50  women,  41  children,  and  7  in- 
fants. Of  the  emigrants  reported  as  having  some  occupation,  there  were  37 
farmers,  25  farm  and  other  laborers,  20  merchants,  and  12  carpenters. 

T.  M.  SCHLEIER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  February  28,  189 T. 


THE  DOCKS  OF  HULL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DANIELS. 
TRADE  AND  POPULATION. 

The  port  of  Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  properly  speaking,  is  the  third 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  far  as  the  value  of  its  import  and  export 
trade  is  concerned.  Taking  the  year  1888,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Liv- 
erpool amounted  to  ^194,422,336;  London  (including  Queensborough), 
^188,394,723;  Hull,  ^38,204,112;  Glasgow,  ^25,325,572;  Harwich, 
^16,910,134;  Southampton,  ^14,589,797;  Grimsby,  ^12,157,478 ;  Leith, 
^11,982,965;  Newcastle,  j£  1 1,621,639;  Newhaven,  ^11,592,813;  Goole, 
^9»346,95x;  Bristol,  ^8,627,688;  and  Cardiff,  ^7»°39»o67- 

The  population  of  Hull,  according  to.  the  latest  estimate,  is  213,833; 
the  area  of  the  borough  is  7,901  acres,  and  its  ratable  value  is  .£700,279. 

THE  ALEXANDER  DOCK. 

Hull  possesses  a  magnificent  system  of  docks,  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  the  most  important  being  the  Alexander  dock,  belonging  the  Hull 
and  Barnsley  Railway  and  Dock  Company,  which  company  was  formed  in 
1880  in  order  to  free  the  mercantile  community  of  Hull  from  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  Hull  Dock  Company  and  the  Northeastern  Railway  Company. 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1890  was  3,156,041  tons,  and  of  this  amount 
2,329,427  tons  went  into  the  docks  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company  and  826,- 
614  tons  into  the  Alexander  dock.  The  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  port 
over  1889  was  88,743  tons.  Hull  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  coal  port,  and 
during  last  year  the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  by  the  Hull  Dock  Company 
was  931,130  tons,  while  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Company  shipped  about 
500,000  tons. 

The  Alexander  dock,  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  town  on  the  fore 
shore  of  the  River  Humber,  was  commenced  in  January,  1881,  and  opened  for 
traffic  in  July,  1885,  the  work  of  construction  having  only  occupied  6  weeks 
more  than  the  estimated  time  (the  work  having  been  stopped  for  nearly  5 
months,  owing  to  financial  reasons),  notwithstanding  the  execution  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  beyond  that  contemplated  in  the  original  contract. 
The  actual  work  comprised  a  dock  of  46^  acres,  with  2  miles  of  dock 
walls  from  52  to  62  feet  in  height,  two  large  graving  docks  connected  with 
the  larger  dock,  a  lock  550  feet  long  and  85  feet  wide,  dredging  an  entrance 
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through  the  Hebbles  shoal,  erecting  pumping  machinery,  laying  12  miles  of 
lines  of  way,  the  construction  of  sheds,  and  various  minor  works.  As  152 
acres  of  the  site  of  the  works,  out  of  a  total  of  206  acres,  were  below  high- 
water  mark  and  extended  considerably  below  low-water  mark,  the  range  at 
spring  tides  being  22^  feet,  an  embankment  about  40  feet  high  and  6,000 
feet  long  had  to  be  constructed  to  reclaim  the  required  fore  shore.  As  the 
commencement  of  the  permanent  works  could  not  be  delayed  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  reclamation  embankment,  temporary  banks  were  formed  to 
exclude  tlfe  tide  from  the  site  of  the  north  quay  wall  and  graving  docks, 
forming  the  innermost  works,  so  that  these  works  might  be  carried  on  during 
the  progress  of  the  outer  bank.  The  river  embankment  was  meanwhile  being 
proceeded  with  by  excavating  a  trench  20  feet  wide  and  about  5  feet  deep, 
with  a  Priestman  steam  grab  along  the  line  of  the  toe  of  the  bank.  This 
trench,  which  was  carried  down  to  -hard  gravel  or  clay,  was  filled  with 
chalkstone  deposited  from  small  vessels.  The  bank  was  given  a  width  of 
about  30  feet  at  the  level  of  the  river  bed  ;  above  low  water  it  was  roughly 
formed  to  a  slope  of  2  to  1  on  the  face,  and  it  was  intended  to  back  it  with 
solid  clay  or  other  hard  material.  Great  difficulty,  however,  was  experienced 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  project,  and  eventually  a  solid  chalk  embankment 
was  decided  upon,  80  feet  wide  at  the  river  bed,  with  a  deep-dredged  trench 
40  feet  wide  to  receive  the  toe,  the  chalk  being  backed  with  stiff  clay  for  30 
feet  in  width.  This  water-tight  bank  was  executed  without  difficulty,  and 
its  seaward  face  was  pitched  with  Barnsley  fan  stone  to  protect  the  chalk  from 
disintegration  by  the  weather. 

The  main  embankment  and  a  cofferdam  in  front  of  the  lock  entrance 
were  sufficiently  completed  in  June,  1882,  for  the  tide  to  be  excluded  from 
the  second  reclamation,  when  the  excavations  within  the  reclaimed  area  were 
at  once  utilized  for  forming  the  third  or  eastern  reclamation  bank,  and  the 
tide  was  finally  excluded  from  the  whole  site  in  November,  1882.  The 
cofferdam  was  segmental  in  form,  with  a  radius  of  255^  feet,  and  461  feet 
long,  constructed  of  two  rows  of  piles  6  feet  apart  with  clay  puddle  between, 
the  piles  being  50  to  60  feet  long  and  driven  about  33  feet  into  the  ground, 
the  main  piles  reaching  down  to  54  feet  below  high  water.  Five  sluice 
openings  were  made  in  the  cofferdam  to  allow  the  tide  to  flow  in  and  out 
till  the  completion  of  the  dam.  This  part  of  the  work  was  commenced  in 
June,  1881,  and  completed  in  June,  1882,  and  contained  67,702  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  As  soon  as  the  cofferdam  was  closed  and  the  second  reclama- 
tion made  secure,  the  inner  bank  was  broken  through,  and  the  excavations 
were  pushed  forward  with  the  object  of  reaching  the  lock,  and  work  was  also 
commenced  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lock  and  several  other  places.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  site  of  the  dock  was  covered  with  warp,  or  river  mud, 
which  was  stiff  and  sticky  inshore,  but  softer  further  out,  and,  though  drying 
on  the  surface  when  reclaimed,  remained  quite  soft  below  for  a  long  time. 
This  mud  varies  in  thickness  up  to  27  feet,  and  below  it  beds  of  warp,  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  peat  were  met  with  in  no  definite  order. 
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The  roads  over  this  thick  bed  of  soft  mud  had  to  be  laid  with  two  and 
sometimes  three  thicknesses  of  close  timber  and  sleepers,  and  the  passage  of 
a  locomotive  over  these  was  accompanied  by  a  distinct  undulation.  Two 
hydraulic  navvies,  built  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  were  used  on  the 
works,  and  for  these  and  other  purposes  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  use  the 
hydraulic  engines  of  300  indicated  horse-power,  which  were  afterwards  to 
serve  the  dock. 

Electric  light  was  employed  at  night  for  expediting  the  work.  The  dock 
wall  was  designed  to  be  founded  12  feet  below  the  dock  bottom,  at  which 
depth  it  was  anticipated  hard  clay  would  be  found.  Where  the  clay  was  at 
a  suitable  level,  the  foundations  were  carried  down  to  it  in  a  trench  timbered 
in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but,  as  much  of  the  clay  was  at  a  lower  level,  the 
foundations  at  these  points  were  for  the  most  part  inclosed  between  sheet 
piling,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  the  walls  founded  at  the  designed  level. 
The  site  for  the  graving  docks  was  inclosed  with  grooved  and  tongued  sheet 
piling  driven  into  the  clay,  and  the  work  commenced  at  the  designed  levels 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  stratum  reached.  The  foundations  of  the 
lock  were  designed  to  be  laid  48^  feet  below  high  water,  or  32*4  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  mud.  Piles  40  feet  long  were  driven  at  the  back  of  the 
trench  and  half  timbers  in  front. 

Several  "blows"  occurred  during  the  construction  of  the  lock,  and  they 
caused  considerable  difficulty ;  but  the  whole  of  the  foundations  were  rendered 
secure  in  September,  1884.  The  lock  is  85  feet  wide  and  550  feet  long, 
having  three  pairs  of  gates,  and  it  is  subdivided  by  the  middle  pair  into  two 
locks  325  feet  and  225  feet  in  length,  which  enables  the  lock  to  be  used  for 
moderate-sized  vessels  for  long  periods  before  and  after  high  water  without 
a  great  loss  of  water,  a  point  of  much  importance,  as  the  water  level  in  the 
dock  is  principally  maintained  by  pumping  from  a  fresh-water  stream. 

The  gates,  which  are  40  feet  high  and  50  feet  wide,  are  of  "green  heart" 
and  segmental  in  form,  with  each  leaf  constructed  in  three  panels,  and  they 
were  built  on  the  works.  There  are  no  sluices  in  the  gates,  the  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  lock  being  done  through  5-foot  culverts,  two  pairs  of  which 
are  built  in  the  lock  walls  at  each  sill  at  low-water  level.  The  gates,  cap- 
stans, and  swing  bridge  are  moved  by  hydraulic  machinery.  As  the  two 
outer  sills  are  1^  feet  deeper  than  the  inner  one,  the  gates  are  made  to  cor- 
respond, and,  whereas  each  leaf  of  the  inner  gates  weighs  1 70  tons,  each  leaf 
of  the  outer  pair  weighs  176  tons.  The  roller  path  is  of  cast  steel,  most 
carefully  and  accurately  bedded  on  granite. 

The  depth  of  water  on  the  sills  is  scarcely  ever  less  than  28  feet,  and 
since  the  opening  of  the  dock  the  greatest  draft  of  any  vessel  that  has  entered 
has  not  exceeded  27  feet. 

The  dock  walls  were  designed  to  be  constructed  with  ashlar  stone  on  the 
face  and  rubble  chalk  backing  from  dock  bottom  up  to  14  feet  below  the  cop- 
ing. A  strike  of  the  masons,  however,  whilst  the  work  was  in  progress  led 
to  the  substitution  of  Portland  cement  concrete  for  the  ashlar  and  chalk. 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  wall,  14  feet  high,  was  built  of  stone,  with  ashlar 
facework  projecting  6  inches  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  thus  forming 
a  fender  and  granite  coping. 

The  graving  docks  were  constructed  of  masonry  throughout.  The  larger 
dock  is  550  feet  long  on  the  blocks,  but  coutd  take  a  vessel  of  somewhat 
larger  keel.  Its  entrance  is  65  feet  wide,  and,  having  a  depth  of  21  %  feet  at 
high  water,  it  is  available  for  larger  vessels.  The  other  is  500  feet  long, 
with  an  entrance  60  feet  wide.  The  pumping  station  for  emptying  the 
docks  is  placed  between  the  two  docks,  and  there  is  a  5-foot  pipe  culvert 
leading  from  the  Holdemess  drain  into  a  chamber  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  chamber  is  another  culvert,  fitted  with  a 
sluice  valve  to  shut  off  the  waters  of  the  Holdemess  drain  at  any  time ;  this 
culvert,  in  passing  to  the  pump  well,  is  joined  by  a  transverse  culvert  from 
each  graving  dock.  There  are  two  vertical  Gwynne  centrifugal  pumps,  with 
4-foot  suctions,  worked  by  direct-acting  horizontal  condensing  engines,  sup- 
plied with  steam  from  six  Lancashire  boilers  with  Galloway  tubes.  Each 
pump,  making  145  revolutions  per  minute,  throws  3 1,250  gallons  per  minute, 
with  a  maximum  difference  of  level  of  21  feet. 

A  single  pump  empties  the  larger  dock  from  high-water  spring-tide  level 
in  3  hours,  and  the  two  pumps  working  together  can  raise  the  water  in  the 
dock  1  foot  in  3^  hours. 

Dredging  forms  a  heavy  charge  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Hull  docks, 
owing  to  the  free  access  into  them  of  the  very  muddy  waters  of  the  Humber 
near  high  water  for  2  or  3  hours  each  tide,  at  tides  approaching  sprin  gs 
occasionally  making  up  3  feet  difference  of  level.  The  deposit  introduced  in 
the  docks  from  the  Humber  amounts  sometimes  to  1,250,000  tons  of  mud 
in  the  year,  necessitating  the  employment  of  a  large  dredging  plant  for  its 
removal. 

To  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  for  this  dredging  in  the  Alexandra 
dock,  fresh  water  is  pumped  up  into  the  dock  from  the  Holdemess  drain 
to  maintain  its  level.  This  drain  is  a  fresh-water  stream,  draining  a  large 
portion  of  the  Holdemess  division  of  Yorkshire,  which  has  its  outfall  adja- 
cent to  the  Alexandra  dock,  and  the  pumps  can  raise  14,500,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  from  it  in  24  hours,  thus  greatly  benefiting  the  drainage  of  the  sur- 
rounding low-lying  country,  as  well  as  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  dock. 

The  entrance  channel  was  completed  by  July  16,  1885,  when  the  first 
steamers  entered  the  dock.  The  navigable  channel  of  the  Humber  approaches 
close  to  the  northern  shore  in  front  of  Hull,  but  at  the  Alexandra  dock  the 
northern  edge  of  the  deep  channel  was  960  feet  from  the  outer  dock  sill.  A 
shoal  known  as  the  Hebbles  extended  half  a  mile  above  and  2  miles  below 
the  Alexandra  dock,  and  to  form  the  entrance  clannel  35  acres  of  this  shoal 
were  dredged  away  from  an  average  depth  of  3  to  6  feet  down  to  12  or  14  feet 
low-water  spring  tide. 
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A  timber  wharflng  lines  the  side  of  the  trumpet  entrance  to  the  lock  and 
extends  for  a  length  of  300  feet  up  and  down  the  river.  It  is  constructed  in 
"bayes"  10  feet  apart  generally  and  3  feet  only  at  the  corners,  braced  trans- 
versely and  longitudinally,  and  covered  with  a  5-inch  decking. 

The  storage  accommodation  at  the  dock  consists  of  6  wooden  warehouses, 
2  brick  warehouses,  and  5  corrugated-iron  warehouses.  There  is  enormous 
accommodation  for  goods  in  transit  and  permanent  storage  accommodation 
for  65,000  quarters,  together  with  large  cellarage  for  oil  and  bacon.  The 
dock  is  equipped  with  3  hydraulic  coal-shipping  appliances  similar  to  those 
in  use  in  South  Wales,  capable  of  shipping  370  tons  per  hour;  1  100-ton 
steam  crane,  1  25-ton  steam  crane,  1  15-ton  hydraulic  crane,  2  10-ton 
hydraulic  cranes,  1  5-ton  steam  traveling  crane,  1  3-ton  steam  traveling  crane, 
24  30-cwt.  portable  hydraulic  cranes,  12  hydraulic  jiggers,  and  8  20-cwt. 
fixed  hydraulic  cranes. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  works  was  ^1,355,392,  or  ^"12,147  Per  acre,  in- 
cluding two  graving  docks  and  equipment.  Without  equipment  the  cost 
was  ^£2 1,450  per  acre.  The  total  cost  of  the  walls,  including  certain  foun- 
dations for  coal-hoisting  and  all  the  subsidiary  works  round  the  walls,  was 
^312,224,  or  about  ^28  per  lineal  foot.  The  cost  per  superficial  foot  of  the 
lock  gates  was  48s.  The  cost  of  the  two  graving  docks,  including  the  pump- 
ing station  and  pumps,  was  ^130,800.  The  cost  of  the  lock  entrance,  in- 
cluding gates,  was  ^138,200,  but  this  amount  included  all  the  cost  of  the 
"  blow."  The  dock  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Abernethy, 
past  president,  c.  e.,  and  Messrs.  Oldham  and  Bohn,  c.  e.,  were  the  acting 
engineers  at  Hull;  Mr.  A.  C.  Hurtzic,  c.  E.,  was  the  resident  engineer; 
Messrs.  Lucas  &  Aird  were  the  contractors. 

THE  HULL  DOCK  COMPANY. 

The  Dock  Company  at  Kingston-upon-Hull  (the  old  dock  company)  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1774,  its  estate  at  present 
comprising  eight  docks  and  three  timber  ponds,  having  a  total  area  of  410 
acres,  of  which  270  acres  are  land  and  the  remainder  water. 

The  estate  also  includes  24  grain  warehouses  with  a  storage  capacity  for 
340,000  quarters,  4  guano  warehouses,  7  general  storage  warehouses,  2  graving 
docks;  2  patent  slips,  let  to  Earl's  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company 
(limited)  ;  4  quick-shipping  coal  tips  and  hoists,  14  cranes  and  machinery 
with  a  lifting  capacity  of  from  5  to  45  tons  each,  1  pair  of  sheerlegs  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  100  tons,  and  125  fixed  power  and  hand  cranes  with  a 
lifting  capacity  of  from  1  to  10  tons  each. 

The  company  also  possesses  extensive  deal  yards,  including  those  on  the 
Citadel  estate  at  the  Victoria  dock,  the  latter  alone  being  47  acres  in  extent; 
a  dispatch  warehouse  specially  constructed  for  the  rapid  discharge  of  East 
Indian  and  other  grain  and  seed  cargoes,  an  extensive  fish  platform  at  the 
St.  Andrew's  dock,  and  72  acres  of  land  westward  of  the  St.  Andrew's  dock 
available  for  dock  extension.    The  company  has  obtained  powers  to  con- 
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struct  a  new  entrance  to  the  Albert  dock  to  accommodate  thedeepest-draited 
vessels  entering  the  port. 

The  following  are  particulars  with  regard  to  the  Dock  Company's  estate  : 

Queen 's  dock. — Opened  1779;  water  area,  10  acres  1  rood  11  perches; 
depth  of  water  on  sill,  average  spring  tides,  20  feet  6  inches. 

Number  dock. — Opened  1809;  water  area,  9  acres  2  roods  3  perches; 
depth  of  water  on  sill,  26  feet  6  inches. 

Princess's  dock. — Opened  1829;  water  area,  6  acres  5  perches;  depth  of 
water  on  sill,  20  feet  5  inches. 

Raihvay  dock. — Opened  1846;  water  area,  2  acres  3  roods  9  perches; 
depth  of  water  on  sill,  26  feet  6  inches. 

Victoria  dock. — Opened  1850;  water  area,  23  acres  4  perches;  depth  of 
water  on  sill,  27  feet  6  inches. 

Albert  dock. — Opened  1869;  water  area,  24  acres  2  roods  18  perches; 
depth  of  water  on  sill,  28  feet  3  inches. 

Sir  William  Wright  dock. — Opened  1880 ;  water  area,  5  acres  3  roods  37 
perches;  depth  of  water  on  sill,  28  feet  3  inches. 

St.  Andrew's  dock. — Opened  1883;  water  area,  10  acres  2  roods  10 
perches ;  depth  of  water  on  sill,  28  feet  1 1  inches. 

BYRON  G.  DANIELS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hull,  March  6,  1801. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  AT  PUERTO  CABELLO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RILEY. 

On  the  13th  of  January  the  steamship  Philadelphia,  of  the  Red  D  line  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  arrived  at  this  port  heavily  laden  with  American  prod- 
ucts, both  agricultural  and  manufactured,  being  the  balance  of  the  cargo  left 
at  Pier  36,  East  River,  New  York,  by  the  steamship  Caracas  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1890. 

On  this  day  the  Philadelphia  arrived  at  Puerto  Cabello  from  La  Guayra, 
and  received  on  board  for  New  York  6,462  bags  of  cofiee  and  1,500  hides. 
There  were  ten  shippers,  making  the  same  number  of  triplicate  invoices. 

When  I  came  to  this  consulate  on  the  1st  of  October,  1890,  the  ships  of 
this  line  entered  the  port  light  and  departed  in  the  same  condition.  At  that 
time  the  house  of  Boulton,  Bliss  &  Dallett,  New  York,  talked  of  withdraw- 
ing one  of  the  ships  from  the  line.  Now  they  intend  to  increase  the  number 
from  three  to  six  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce,  improved  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  reciprocity. 

WILLIAM  G.  RILEY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Puerto  Cabello,  January  ij,  1801. 
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LINSEED  AND  RICE  IN  INDIA. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL  BALLANTINE,  OF  BOMBAY. 

POONAH,  January  28,  ligr. 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  memorandum  containing  such  in- 
formation on  Unseed  and  rice  cultivation  and  trade  in  India  as  is  available  in  his  office.  The 
memorandum  touches  on  the  figures  of  all  India,  but,  as  regards  cultivation,  deals  only  with 
the  practice  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

E.  C.  OZANNE, 
Director  of  Agriculture. 


LINSEED. 

Statistics  of  the  area  and  outturn  of  linseed  are  incomplete.  Linseed  and  wheat  are  sown 
and  reaped  at  the  same  season,  and,  broadly  speaking,  occupy  the  same  regions.  Linseed  is 
grown  for  its  oil  only.  The  (lax  contained  in  the  stalk  is  not  utilized  as  fiber,  because,  even 
with  thick  sowing,  the  plaut  is  too  bushy  and  stunted  in  growth.  It  is  sown  both  pure  and 
mixed  (chiefly  with  wheat),  and  area,  as  well  as  outturn,  i>  most  sensitive  to  the  character 
of  the  season.  If  rain  falls  inopportunely,  the  crop  is  very  liable  to  rust;  for  this  reason  all 
attempts  to  grow  it  as  a  rain  crop  for  liber  would  probably  be  fruitless.  With  the  exception 
of  Madras,  Mysore,  Sindhia,  the  Punjab,  and  Assam,  every  province  shares  largely  in  the  trade 
of  this  oilseed.  The  harvest  of  1888  was  average.  The  following  exports  to  the  jxjrts  of 
shipment  give  a  rough  idea  as  to  the  average  outturn  in  the  different  provinces  of  India : 


Quantity.* 

Quantity* 

Tons. 
'95,356 

37,380 
»3.937 

Central  Provinces  

Tom. 

37.4*7 
a7.94<> 
9,811 

Rajpulanaand  Central  India.  

•  Figures  from  "  Rail-bome  Trade  of  India,"  for  i888-'8o. 


Statistical  information  for  the  harvest  of  1889-90  for  Bengal,  Hyderabad,  and  Rajpu- 
Wna  and  Central  India  is  not  available.  In  the  Central  Provinces  the  area  sown  with 
*inseed  was  638,800  acres,  or  more  than  26  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  last  5  years. 
The  decrease  was  to  a  great  extent  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  for  the  previous  4  years  the 
linseed  crop  had  been  very  disappointing,  and  cultivators  abandoned  its  growth  in  favor  of  a 
less  precarious  crop.  The  outturn  was,  however,  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  a  full  crop 
having  been  gathered  in  some  places. 

In  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh  the  area  under  pure  linseed  amounted  to  640,- 
700  acres,  or  25  per  cent,  alxjvc  that  of  the  previous  year,  besides  about  12,000,000  acres  under 
mixed  culture.  The  winter  rains  failed  almost  entirely,  and  the  crop  on  high,  dry  land  suf- 
ered  much  from  drought  and  that  on  low  land  from  frost.  The  crop  on  high,  irrigated  land 
was  good.  The  condition  of  the  crop  was  estimated  at  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  full 
average  and  the  outturn  at  190,000  tons,  or  7^  bushels  per  acre  for  the  pure,  and  2\'2  bushels 
for  the  mixed,  crop. 

In  Bcrar  the  total  area  covered  by  this  crop  amounted  to  249,200  acres,  or  more  than  18 
per  cent,  below  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  was  due  to  the  season  having  been 
favorable  to  early  crops.  The  outturn  was  l>elow  the  average,  having  been  estimated  at 
22,972  tons,  or  3#  bushels  per  acre. 
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In  Bombay  the  area  was  181,800  acres,  or  16  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  previous  yea'. 
The  outturn  was  also  reduced  to  below  average  for  want  of  moisture  from  dew  and  cold.  Thr 
outturn  was  estimated  at  12,326  tons,  or  3  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  reliable  forecast  of  the  current  season's  crop. 

As  to  its  cultivation,  it  has  already  been  stated  above  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  compani.  n 
crop  of  wheat,  and,  like  it,  it  requires  a  rich,  black  soil  and  is  grown  in  tracts,  with  an  annual 
rain  .ill  varying  from  25  to  35  inches.  It  is  largely  grown  unirrigatcd  and  unmanured,  sown 
in  Noveral>er  and  December,  and  harvested  in  February  ard  March.  By  ihe  middle  of  March, 
in  many  parts,  the  seed  is  ready,  and  during  April  and  May  the  trade  in  the  seed  is  in  full 
swing. 

Bombay  and  Calcutta  are  the  only  ports  for  exporting  linseed  to  foreign  countries,  the  ex- 
port trade  in  this  article  from  Kurrachce  and  the  Madras  ports  being  insignificant.  Bahar  sup- 
plies the  bulk  of  the  Calcutta  exports,  but  the  trade  also  includes  linseed  imported  from  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Northwest  Provinces  by  river.  Bombay  draws  its  supplies  chiefly  from 
its  presidency,  the  Central  Provinces,  Rajputana,  and  Central  India;  Berar,  the  Northwest 
Provinces  and  Oudh  and  Hyderabad. 

RICK. 

Rice  is  largely  grown  in  Bengal.  It  is  also  the  staple  crop  of  Madras  and  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Bombay.  A  considerable  cpianlity  is  also  raised  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and 
the  Central  Provinces;  but  Burmah  is  the  premier  rice  producing  province  of  British  India. 
As  no  forecast  reports  of  this  crop,  except  for  Burmah,  sre  prepared,  sta'is'ics  regarding  the 
area  and  outturn  of  this  year's  rice  crop  in  India  are  not  available.  As  far  as  the  I5oml>ay 
presidency  is  concerned,  the  rains  were  uniformly  seasonable  and  good,  till  the  ()ctol>er  rain, 
unnecessary  and  untimely,  reduced  the  crop  from  a  full  to  only  a  fair  crop.  It,  however, 
comi>arcs  favorably  with  the  crop  of  the  previous  year. 

Regarding  its  cultivation,  it  may  be  said  that  rice  is  cultivated  in  more  ways  and  under 
more  varied  conditions  of  irrigation  and  climate  than  any  other  crop  in  India. 

The  description  given  in  the  Bombay  Statistical  Atlas  is  appended. 

E.  C.  07.ANNE, 
Dire<tor  of  Agriculture. 


[Extract  from  nomtwy  Statistical  Atlas,  1888.] 
RICE. 

In  the  Konkan  districts  and  in  the  moist  areas  with  very  heavy  rainfall  all  along  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Sahyadris  rice  is  grown  continuously  in  low  lands,  generally  embanked  to 
im{)ound  the  rain  water.  In  these  tracts  irrigation  is  impossible,  and  the  crop  is  solely  depend 
ent  on  the  rainfall,  which  is  entirely  derived  from  the  southwest  monsoon.  The  rains  hurst 
suddenly  and  heavily  and  arc  very  continuous,  but  terminate  early.  These  are  the  tracts 
where  rice-seed  beds  are  prepared  by  burning  layers  of  cow  dung  or  brushwood  with  subordi- 
nate layers  of  leaves,  grass,  rice  straw,  and  earth.  The  seed  beds  are  on  higher  land  than 
the  fields  into  which  the  seedlings  are  transplanted — a  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  flooding 
when  the  seedling  is  in  its  early  stages.  This,  the  tab  cultivation  of  rice,  has  been  declared 
by  the  forest  commission,  on  adequate  evidence  from  local  inquiry  and  careful  ex|)erimental 
cultivation,  to  be  good  farming  and,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  country  where  it  is 
practiced,  the  best  known  method  of  cultivating  rice.  Other  systems  known  and  practiced 
are  risky  and  incapable  of  extension  beyond  their  present  small  areas  in  r&b  tracts. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  referred  to  arc :  (l)  The  absence  of  heavy  showers  before  June, 
(2)  the  very  heavy  early  rainfall,  (3)  the  heavy  continuousness  of  the  early  rain,  (4)  the  early 
closure  of  the  rains,  (5)  the  absence  of  rain  from  the  northeast  monsoon,  (6)  the  absence  of 
facilities  for  water  storage. 
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The  other  limited  systems  of  growing  rice  in  rab  tracts  are:  (1)  The  direct  sowing  of  the 
seed  in  areas  where  the  seedling  is  left  to  mature  to  harvest — a  system  only  txissible  with  the 
coarse  variety  of  rice  sown  in  lands  on  the  seacoast  cither  reclaimed  from  the  sea  or  liable 
to  partial  immersion  from  the  sea  or  tidal  creeks,  and  thus  largely  impregnated  with  salt;  (2) 
the  raising  of  the  seedlings  in  land  heavily  manured,  either  artificially  or  naturally.  This  sys- 
tem is  of  very  limited" application,  and  is  only  a  means  of  preparing  seedlings  where  rib  is  not 
available  or  where  rab  seedlings  have  been  lost.  It  is  risky  and  seldom  remunerative,  and  its 
requirements  limit  its  use  to  very  insignificant  areas. 

The  rab  cultivation  of  rice  .ceases  in  South  Surat  at  the  River  I^ar,  chiefly  because  rice  ceases 
to  be  the  most  important  staple  and  the  manure  is  required  for  sugar  cane  and  other  more 
remunerative  crops.  Its  cessation  is  not  due  to  superiority  of  skill  on  Uie  part  of  the  cultiva- 
tors, for  rab  is  fully  utilized  in  Bassein  and  Mahim  in  North  Thana,  where  the  cultivation  is 
as  skillful  and  admirable  as  in  any  tract  in  the  whole  presidency. 

Rab  again  ceases  on  all  sides  where  the  peculiar  conditions  of  rab  tracts  are  wanting. 
Thus  in  the  Karuatak,  outside  the  Mallad  and  to  some  extent  within  its  limits,  water-storage 
facilities  exist.  Here  rice  is  drilled  in  terraced  rice  fields,  with  the  advantage  either  of  heavy 
showers  in  May,  which  enable  the  seed  to  be  sown  and  to  get  a  good  start  before  the  burst  of 
the  regular  Tains,  or  of  irrigation  water  stored  in  tanks,  by  which  the  fields  are  flooded  and 
the  seed  sown  before  the  rains  begin.  This  is  the  mode  of  cultivation  in  the  rice  tracts  of 
Darwar  and  Belgaum.  The  variety  of  rice  is  different  from  that  grown  in  rab  tracts.  It  is 
inferior  and  has  lost  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  aquatic  plant.  This  is  clear,  because, 
if  the  early  rain  is  not  propitious,  jmvari,  a  dry  crop  millet,  can  be  grown,  instead  of  rice. 
Occasionally  rice  is  seen  on  one  terrace  and  jowdri  on  the  next,  and  even  rice  and  joivari  are 
sown  in  the  same  field.  In  Gujerat,  where  rice  is  grown  in  low-lying  lands  embanked  as  in 
the  Konkan,  the  seed  is  raised  in  seed  beds,  manured,  but  not  rdbed.  This  cultivation  is  pos- 
sible, owing  to  local  peculiarities  of  rainfall,  even  when  irrigation  is  not  available;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rice  in  Gujerat  is  grown  either  under  tank  and  well  irrigation  or  as  a  pure 
dry  crop.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  drilled  as  in  Darwar  and  Belgaum,  but  here  (».  c,  in  Baroach 
chiefly)  it  is  a  row  crop  in  cotton  fields.  It  is  thus  almost  a  pure  dry  crop.  This  short  ac- 
count shows  that  rice,  essentially  an  aquatic  plant,  is  grown  even  as  a  dry  crop.  The  extremes 
are  met  with  in  the  row -crop  rice  of  Baroach  and  in  the  salt  marsh  rice  of  the  Konkan.  In 
the  latter  case  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  left  to  grow  where  it  falls.  The  seed  is  treated 
before  sowing,  to  cause  artificial  germination.  Where  the  land  is  very  salt,  it  is  not  touched 
till  it  has  been  inundated  by  the  rain.  It  is  then  stirred  with  the  bullock  hoe,  and  the  sprouted 
seed  is  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  falls  to  the  bottom  and  takes  root.  It  will  stand 
complete  immersion  for  io  days.  Sometimes  it  is  sown  from  boats.  Where  the  land  is  less 
salt,  it  is  carefully  picked  with  the  hand  hoc  in  the  hot  season  and  left  in  the  rough  till  the 
rain  falls,  when  the  sprouted  seed  is  sown  broadcast. 

The  artificial  germination  of  the  seed,  which  is  not  confined  to  salt  rice,  or  even  to  rice,  is 
caused  in  several  ways. 

There  are  very  many  varieties  of  rice,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  present  purt>oscs  to  show  only 
how  the  varieties  are  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  cultivation  and  rainfall,  as  has  been  done. 

One  interesting  method  of  cultivation  most  prevalent  in  Rutuagherry  and  Canara  must  be 
noticed.  It  is  practiced  with  hot  weather  rice,  generally  a  late  crop,  after  the  reaping  of  the 
monsoon  crop.  The  field  is  kept  flooded  for  a  time  to  kill  weeds.  The  water  is  drained  off, 
manure  is  applied,  and  the  seed  sown  in  December.  It  is  watered  from  time  to  time  and 
r  peas  in  March.  The  water  is  brought  from  a  dammed-up  stream  or  from  a  well  or  tank 
This  is  called  Vayangana  rice. 

Rice  straw  is  not  a  nutritious  fodder.    The  grain  is  easily  separated  from  the  ear  by  beat 
ing  on  a  board  or  on  sheet  rock.    The  glumes  are  persistent,  and  clean  rice  is  only  separated 
by  pounding  with  pestle  and  mortar.    The  cultivators  usually  sell  the  rice  in  husk,  and  it  is 
so  kept  by  the  ryots  till  a  sale  has  been  insured.    The  pounding  is  confined  chiefly  to  large 
centers,  of  which  Surat  and  Kalyan  may  be  considered  the  most  important.    The  straw  is 
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largely  used  for  fodder,  because  where  rice  is  a  staple  ether  fodder  is  scarce.  It  is  also  used 
•»s  a  thatching  material  and  has  the  great  property  of  keeping  off  white  ants. 

LINSEED. 

Linseed  is  grown  as  an  oilseed,  and  never  for  flax.  It  is  a  most  delicate  crop,  suffering 
from  diseases  of  which  a  fungoid  disease — perhaps  rust — is  the  commonest  It  is  sown  alone 
n  Candeish,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  Deccan  and  in  the  Carnatick  chiefly  as  a  row  crop  with 
wheat  or  grain  or  around  the  headlands.  In  Candeish  it  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  late  crop, 
following  bdjrL    The  seed  is  used  in  condiments  and  the  oil  in  cookery. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHINA  TEA-GROWING. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DENRY.  OF  PEKING. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  E.  Pinches,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  in  a  previous  dispatch,  has  arrived  at  Peking.  His  object  is  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  his  scheme  of  establishing 
a  model  tea  farm.  He  has  secured  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  the 
inspector-general  of  customs,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  successful 
n  his  mission. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  North  China  News,  wherein  Mr.  Pinches 
gives  some  account  of  his  plans  and  methods.  I  have  lately  received  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Ix>s  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  request  to  forward  some 
tea  seed  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  culture  of  tea  near  that  city.  I  in- 
structed Consul  Andrews,  at  Hankow,  to  send  on  some  tea  seed.  The  instruc- 
tions contained  in  the  inclosure  will  be  beneficial  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
plant. 

CHARLES  DENBY, 
United  States  Legation,  Minister. 
Peking,  January  if,  1801. 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHINA  TEA-CROWING. 
[Inclosure  in  Minister  Dcnby's  report.] 

Mr.  E.  Pinches,  who  lately  gave  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce  some  information  as 
tu  liis  proposals  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant  in  China,  writes  us  as  follows 
from  Tien-Tsin,  where  he  has  been  stopping  on  his  way  to  Peking : 

**  Briefly,  my  proposals  are  simply  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  Government  at  Peking 
a  tract  of  land  either  at  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Foo-Chow,  or  Formosa,  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
Chinese  company  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1 5  years,  in  which  would  be  established  a  tea 
garden,  to  be  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  tea  gardens  are  worked  in  India.  Thcvery  latest 
tea  machinery  would  be  introduced,  suitable  buildings  erected,  and  the  tea  bush  cultivated  and 
plucked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  India.  The  intfoduction  of  machinery  would  considerably 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  tea  and  give  China  a  better  chance  of  competing  with  India.  It  would 
also  improve  the  make  and  appearance  of  the  tea.  The  reason,  to  my  mind,  why  China  tea 
has  so  fallen  off  in  quality  is  simply  that  less  attention  is  now  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  than  used  to  be  given  formerly.  The  cultivator  has  received  a  lower  price  for  his  tea 
year  by  year.  To  meet  this,  instead  of  working  up  his  cultivation  more,  so  as  to  get  an  in- 
creased yield  from  his  plant,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  his  tea  and  also  improve  its  quality, 
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he  has  spent  less  on  cultivation,  thus  hoping  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  tea,  entirely  forgetting 
th.it  by  doing  so  he  is  really  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  The  Chinese — at 
any  rate  in  Formosa,  the  only  tea  district  of  which  I  can  speak  with  confidence — have  simply 
uo  idea  whatever  of  pruning  as  understood  in  India.  As  a  rule,  the  tea  bush  is  hacked  down 
once  in  about  6  years,  branches  being  left  split  halfway  down  iu  a  most  barbarous  manner. 
Scientific  pruning  means  really  giving  the  tea  bush  a  new  lease  of  life.  After  a  season's 
plucking,  especially  as  done  in  China,  there  arc  a  certain  number  of  twigs  which  have  par- 
tially dead  bark,  and  which,  if  left  alone,  will  next  plucking  season  only  give  very  few  leaves, 
and  those  of  a  thin,  sapless  character.  Cut  away  this  partially  flead  wood  at  the  end  of  the 
plucking  season,  and  next  year,  when  the  sap  commences  to  rise,  you  will  have  a  fine  young 
shoot  which  will  not  only  give  you  plenty  of  leaf,  but  will  also  be  of  good  quality.  I  have 
always  found  the  soil  round  a  Chinese  tea  bush  caked  so  hard  that  a  fork  could  scarcely  pene- 
trate it.  If  this  soil  were  properly  loosened  by  forking  round  the  bush,  more  moisture  would 
get  to  the  surface  roots  of  the  bush,  and  thus  insure  a  more  rapid  rise  of  sap.  which  again 
would,  of  course,  mean  increased  quantities  of  leaf.  Again,  the  Chinese  system  of  plucking  is 
very  bad.  Chinese  wait  till  in  a  plot  of  tea  all  the  bushes  have  got  a  lot  of  leaf  on  them,  and 
then  men,  women,  and  children — sometimes  the  latter  only  5  years  of  age — are  let  loose  among 
the  tea  bushes.  Nearly  every  leaf  is  ripped  off  the  bash,  whether  it  is  properly  ready  or  not. 
Some  of  the  leaves  have,  of  course,  grown  too  old,  and  others  are  not  properly  ready.  To  get 
the  best  quality  of  leaf,  you  must  be  constantly  going  round  your  tea  garden,  say  once  in  7 
days  or  so,  only  taking  the  leaf  which  is  perfectly  ready  and  leaving  the  rest  for  your  next 
time  of  going  round.  Practice  alone,  of  course,  can  teach  you  this.  If  you  allow  leaf  to 
grow  too  long,  it  becomes  hard  and  difficult  to  manufacture  and  does  not  make  good  tea.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  pluck  it  too  young,  you  lose  leaf,  as,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  grow  a 
little  longer,  it  would  have  weighed  more.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
such  an  intelligent  race  as  the  Chinese  undoubtedly  are  should  calmly  sit  down  and  allow  one 
of  thar  most  important  industries  to  pass  away  from  them  without  making  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent it.  If  figures  arc  true  facts,  unless  the  Chinese  make  some  attempt  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  at  the  present  rale  of  yearly  decrease  in  the  China  tea  crop  about  4  or  5  years  should 
see  the  end.  There  are  plenty  of  tea  gardens  in  India  which  can  lay  their  whole  crop  down 
in  London  at  an  average  cost  of  yd.  per  jxmnd,  some  even  less.  China  at  present  can  not  do 
this.  First  let  China  try  what  can  be  done  by  a  better  system  of  cultivation  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  late  tea'  machinery,  and  then,  if  that  is  not  enough  to  place  her  on  an  equal 
footing  with  India,  the  likin  must  be  done  away  with." 


RICE  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  CAMPBELL,  OF  TAMATAVR. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  correctly  either  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  rice  produced  in  this  country,  but  may  safely  state  that  the  Malagasy  as 
yet  hardly  raise  enough  for  home  consumption.  Although  beef  and  rice  are 
the  two  principal  commodities  used  by  the  natives  as  their  general  food,  yet 
much  of  the  rice  consumed  by  them  is  imported  from  India  by  the  foreign 
traders. 

Many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  lack  of  the  culture  of  rice,  among 
the  foremost  of  which  may  be  cited  the  absolute  want  of  roads  to  or  from  the 
rice-producing  districts  of  the  island  to  the  seacoast  or  elsewhere.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  inconveniences  which  seem  to  render  rice  an  unprofitable 
commercial  exchange.  Then,  again,  so  long  as  the  poor  natives  are  used  as 
draft  horses  in  hauling  on  their  backs  everything  from  the  seaboard  to  all 
No.  128  3. 
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parts  of  the  interior  there  can  not  be  much  hoped  for  in  opening  up  the  coun- 
try. These  poor  creatures,  who  under  other  circumstances  would  most 
likely  turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  compelled  to  act 
as  beasts  of  burden.  Until  there  is  an  end  put  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs,  one  can  hope  but  little  for  the  development  of  any  of  the  re- 
sources of  Madagascar. 

JOHN  P.  CAMPBELL, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Tamatavc,  December  20,  1890. 


FLORENCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DILLER. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  general  result  of  the  harvest,  with  the  exception  of  olives,  through- 
out this  province  has  been  good,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Emilia,  em- 
braced in  this  consular  district  (see  Table  1).  Tuscany  was  especially,  how- 
ever, favored  with  an  abundant  harvest  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  wine  of 
superior  quality;  consequently,  the  prices  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life 
were  somewhat  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
ing class  thereby  improved.  No  marked  cases  of  distress  in  this  class  of 
workers  have  been  reported. 

Professor  Ferrari,  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commanding  officer  in  this  city,  has  been  engaged  in  giving  instruction 
to  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  farming  class,  whose  terras  of  military  service 
are  about  expiring,  on  the  following  subjects: 

(1)  Peronospora:  character  of  the  disease,  development,  its  damages,  and 
remedies. 

(2)  Treatment,  and  applying  remedies  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

(3)  Phylloxera:  its  character  and  how  to  prevent  its  spreading;  the 
remedies  and  grafting  on  American  vines. 

Some  200  soldiers  have  attended  these  lectures  and  manifested  great  in- 
terest therein.  This  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  importance  attached  to 
this  industry  in  Italy  and  how  earnest  the  authorities  are  in  protecting  it. 
In  former  dispatches  I  have  alluded  to  the  importance  of  introducing  Ameri- 
can farming  implements  and  machinery  into  this  district  by  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  such  goods  in  the  United  States,  forming  a 
grand  depot  for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  such  at  some  central  point  in  the 
agricultural  regions  where  farming  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  say  at 
Bologna  or  Milan  for  machinery  and  Florence  for  implements  used  by  hand. 
The  implements  now  in  use  are  of  a  very  primitive  character;  many  of  the 
plows  certainly  appear  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Virgil.  Winnowing  mills 
and  cornshellers  are  unknown.  A  windy  day  serves  for  the  one,  while  for 
the  other  the  corn  is  placed  on  a  stone  floor  and  the  grain  beaten  off  the  cob 
with  flails,  as  our  fathers  separated  the  wheat  from  the  straw  40  years  ago. 
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In  Tuscany,  where  the  holdings  are  generally  small  in  area,  it  is  doubtful, 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  number  of  cheap  laborers,  whether  labor-saving 
agricultural  machinery  could  be  profitably  introduced ;  certainly,  the  attempt 
would  meet  with  great  opposition  from  the  laboring  classes. 

TAXATION. 

The  subject  of  taxation,  always  a  prominent  and  interesting  one  in  all 
communities,  is  especially  so  in  Italy,  where  it  reaches  colossal  proportions 
in  its  operation  on  the  product  of  the  land  and  on  the  income  arising  from 
buildings,  being  on  the  former  about  45  per  cent,  and  on  the  latter  34.71 
per  cent.  Formerly  the  tax  on  the  latter  averaged  about  37  per  cent.,  but 
during  the  year  1S90  these  taxes  have  been  subject  to  a  careful  revision  on 
the  part  of  Government  officials,  and  all  improvements  and  enlargements 
within  10  years  past  have  been  added  to  the  present  valuation,  thus  increas- 
ing the  revenue  to  the  Government,  at  the  same  time  somewhat  lessening  the 
percentage  to  the  owner.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  manifested  at 
the  time,  and  rents  rose  in  proportion;  but  patriotism  and  a  desire  to  aid  the 
Government  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  added  valuation  was  concurred  in. 

TOBACCO  MONOPOLY. 

The  tobacco  monopoly,  which  is  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  being  materially  increased  by  the  establishment  in  this  city,  in 
connection  with  the  works  here,  of  a  manufactory  of  fine  cigarettes,  such  as 
heretofore  were  supplied  by  English  and  German  houses  to  the  amount  of 
about  $4,000,000  annually.  This  especial  branch  will  be  in  charge  of  a  per- 
son familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  the  East,  and  it  is  believed 
the  product  will  be  acceptable  to  the  lovers  of  the  weed  in  this  form  in  Italy, 
and  thus  stop  the  drain  of  the  above  large  amount  which  has  hitherto  found 
its  way  out  of  the  country.  Already  100  females  are  engaged  in  making 
Egyptian  cigarettes  at  the  factory  here,  with  the  prospect  of  success  and  a 
large  increase  of  laborers  in  the  future. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  FLORENCE. 

During  the  months  of  December,  1890,  and  January,  1891,  an  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  this  city,  which  for  a  time  assumed  alarming 
proportions.  The  reticence  of  the  authorities  and  the  local  press  made  it 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  actual  condition,  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  or  the 
number  of  cases.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  rely  on  personal  effort  to 
ascertain  the  character  and  extent  of  the  epidemic,  of  which  the  Department 
was  promptly  and  frequently  advised.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  officials 
having  charge  of  the  health  statistics  of  the  city  report  but  once  in  a  month, 
which  report  is  usually  not  published  for  a  fortnight  after  the  close  of  each 
month.  A  weekly  report,  especially  at  such  a  time,  would  greatly  allay 
anxiety  and  prevent  undue  exaggeration  and  hostile  criticism.  Notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  fever  during  the  2  months  last  past,  the  reports 
do  not  show  any  increased  mortality  over  such  period  in  former  years. 
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The  winter  has  been  much  colder  than  during  the  2  previous  years,  the 
snowfall  much  greater,  and  consequently  the  distress  among  the  poorer  classes 
more  severe  and  trying.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  deaths  attributed  to 
typhoid  fever  were  really  due  to  the  latter  cause,  especially  among  the  aged 
and  feeble  and  young  children  belonging  to  the  very  poor.  It  is  gratifying 
to  state  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  foreign  element  escaped  attack.  The 
cause  of  the  outbreak  was  that  one  of  the  mains  supplying  water  to  a  portion 
of  the  city  became  impregnated  with  fever  germs,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  been  properly  protected.  The  closing  of  this  contaminated  supply 
of  water  at  once  arrested  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  at  this  time  I  can 
learn  of  no  new  cases  occurring.  The  general  health  of  the  city  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  good,  and  throughout  the  entire  district  the  most  favorable 
reports  are  received  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  people. 

NEW  SURGICAL  CLINIC  AND  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  a  new  surgical 
clinic  connected  with  the  hospital  Santo  Maria  Nuova,  which  has  been  built 
and  donated  by  one  of  our  citizens,  Mr.  E.  P.  Fabbri.  This  surgical  clinic 
has  all  modern  comforts  and  appliances  and  contains  sixty  beds,  with  separate 
apartments  for  males  and  females.  The  lecture  hall  is  of  iron,  with  accom- 
modation for  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars.  The  surgical  instruments, 
also  donated,  are  of  the  finest  and  most  approved  styles.  One  large  room 
with  glass  pavement  is  designed  for  the  more  serious  operations,  another 
for  microscopical  examinations,  and  still  another  for  studies  of  bacteriol- 
ogy and  kindred  subjects. 

Mr.  Fabbri  has  also  erected  a  commodious  building  for  the  lunatic 
hospital  San  Bonifazio,  which  has  been  removed  to  San  Salvi,  he  agreeing 
to  erect  the  new  building,  with  greatly  enlarged  conveniences  and  the  grounds 
necessary  for  its  purposes,  in  consideration  for  the  grounds  formerly  occupied 
by  the  hospital  San  Bonifazio,  which  adjoin  his  present  residence.  The 
transfer  has  been  made,  and  the  new  lunatic  hospital  has  been  duly  inaugu- 
rated and  in  successful  operation,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

RAW  SILK  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  this  city  for 
the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1890,  it  appears  that  the  actual 
weight  of  raw  silk  which  has  passed  inspection  at  that  office  for  the  year 
1890  was  110,182*^  pounds  avoirdupois,  consisting  of  495  bales,  requiring 
598  tests,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,683  pounds  average,  or  1.53  per  cent.,  in 
comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

FLORENCE- FAENZA  RAILWAY. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  predicted  that  this  important  link  between 
Florence  and  the  Adriatic  would  have  been  completed  during  the  year  1890. 
I  regret  to  say  this  prediction  has  not  been  verified.  The  section  between  this 
city  and  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  35  kilometres,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  8th 
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of  April,  1890.  The  running  time  is  1  hour  25  minutes.  The  line  between 
Florence  and  Vaglia,  which  presented  some  serious  engineering  difficulties, 
has  been  finished,  and  the  Cercina  tunnel,  which  cost  abo  it  $3,500,000,  is 
now  safely  passed  in  8  minutes.  The  sections  between  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  on 
the  Florence  end,  and  Marradi,  on  the  other,  are  still  unfinished.  It  appears 
that  lack  of  funds,  more  than  any  serious  engineering  difficulties,  prevents 
the  completion  of  these  central  divisions.  The  next  year  will  probably  see  the 
completion  of  the  entire  line,  which,  when  finished,  will  form  a  close  con- 
nection between  Florence  and  the  Adriatic  at  Ravenna  and  at  the  celebrated 
bathing  place  at  Rimini,  and  will  greatly  lessen  the  distance  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1890. 

I  inclose  herewith  Table  2,  showing  the  export  trade  between  Florence 
and  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1890,  which  explains  itself. 
I  desire,  however,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  large  increase 
of  exports  over  the  preceding  year,  especially  in  bronzes,  paintings,  and 
straw  goods,  the  total  increase  for  the  year  amounting  to  nearly  $225,000. 
The  number  of  invoices  and  amount  of  fees  are  not  correspondingly  increased, 
for  the  reason  that  the  values  of  the  invoices  were  greater  and  shipments  of 
less  than  $100  in  value  did  not  require  a  consular  certificate. 

Although  we  are  yet  too  near  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill  of  October 
6,  1890,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  its  effects  as  regards  the  export  trade 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  yet  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  its  provisions  are  very  favorable  to  the  leading  industries,  especially 
those  of  straw  and  works  of  art.  In  the  straw  industry,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  from  this  district,  braids  and  trimmings 
for  hats,  etc.,  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list,  which  under  the  previous 
tariff  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  cent. 

On  works  of  art — paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors  and  statuary  in  marble 
or  alabaster,  stone  or  metal,  such  as  is  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise  wrought 
by  hand  and  is  the  professional  work  or  production  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor 
only — the  duty  has  been  decreased  from  30  to  15  per  cent.  This  is  also  a 
great  concession  to  one  of  the  important  industries  of  this  district.  On  the 
whole,  the  new  tariff  act  may  be  considered  as  favorable  to  Italian  industries, 
especially  so  far  as  this  consular  district  is  concerned,  and  I  confidently  look 
for  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  trade  within  the  coming  year. 

Table  3  refers  to  the  consular  agency  at  Bologna,  which  also  shows  a 
gratifying  increase  of  exports  over  the  previous  year,  especially  in  the  articles 
of  hemp,  beans,  and  straw  goods. 

This  table  reports  but  a  small  percentage  of  direct  export  of  Bologna 
sausages  to  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  known  that  a  very  large  amount  reaches 
our  country  via  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  No  duty  is  levied 
at  the  United  States  custom-houses  on  Bologna  sausage,  while  smoked  or 
salted  meats  produced  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a  customs  dut) 
in  Italy  of  25  Italian  lire,  or  nearly  $$,  on  each  quintal  of  220.46  pounds. 
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On  another  of  our  principal  products,  petroleum  (refined),  the  import 
duty  is  levied  at  36  Italian  lire,  or  about  $7,  on  each  quintal  of  220.46 
pounds.  Its  superiority  over  the  Russian  product  enables  it  to  maintain  its 
supremacy. 

THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

The  exposition  which  is  to  be  held,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1893,  is  already  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention  here  on  the  part  of  sculptors, 
painters,  and  others.  At  this  time  it  is  not  officially  announced  whether  the 
Italian  Government  will  respond  favorably  to  the  invitation  of  the  President 
to  take  part  in  the  said  exposition  or  not,  but  I  am  confident  that,  individ- 
ually, Italians  will  be  represented  in  Chicago  on  that  occasion  by  many 
beautiful  products  of  their  skill  in  the  fine  arts  and  manufactures.  The  favor- 
able consideration  shown  to  Italian  products  in  the  reduction  of  duties  in  the 
new  tariff  upon  some  of  their  principal  products  naturally  inclines  the  people 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  to  their  trade  in  being  properly  represented 
at  the  exposition.  The  mere  fact  of  the  exposition  being  held  in  the  inte- 
rior of  our  country  will  make  no  great  difference  so  far  as  the  transport  of 
fragile  and  delicate  works  of  art  is  concerned.  Water  communication  can 
be  secured,  if  desired,  from  the  ports  of  Leghorn,  Genoa,  or  Naples  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  art  palace  on  the  lake  front  in  Chicago.  Continually  the 
very  finest  and  most  delicate  works  of  art  are  shipped  from  here  to  places 
further  into  the  interior  of  our  country  by  rail  from  our  seaports  at  the 
sole  risk  and  expense  of  the  shipper  without  loss  or  damage.  This,  therefore, 
of  the  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  transport  to  Chicago. 

TABLE  I. — Crops  of  /Sgo,  provinfe  of  Florence. 


Tuscany. 

Barley  hectolitres. 

Chestnuts  quintals . 

Corn-  „.  .hectolitres . 

Hemp...... — -  tons. 

Outs*. .........  lice toiili  c> . 

Rice.....   do. .... 

Wh«.t.~_  do.... 

Wine™  do.... 

Districts  Emilia. 

Barley  hectolitres 

Chestnuts  quintals. 

Com  hectolitres. 

Hemp  tons. 

Oat*  hectolitres. 

Rice.. .  •»««.. do  

Wheat  do  

Wine  .  ■•■•••••■*  .....  .U*J.  ...  , 


Yield  in 
1890. 


75,800 
593,100 
1,393,800 
1,40a 
355.8CO 
16,900 
3,739,800 
3,153,900 

76,500 
*3J,8oo 
3,501, 100 

43,44» 

358,700 

493.  ««> 
5,666,600 
1,877,400 


Average 

yield, 
«879-'«3. 


76,300 
£6^,900 
1,833,400 
1,800 
308,800 
18,600 
3.645.300 
3,068,500 


71,900 
338,400 
3. 3°9. 3°° 

47.655 
360,200 

5«6.3«> 
5,363,600 

a.  570.  7<» 


Crop  of  1890 
compared 
with  those 

of  .879-'83. 


Per  cent. 

99-34 
68.  78 
70.34 

77- 89 
89.  33 

9« 

10a.  33 
70.16 


106. 40 

97-  »3 
7S.62 
90.93 
99-42 
95-51 
105.67 
73  03 


Quality  of  1890  crop. 


Per  cent. 


.•••••*••••*•■■ 


aa 
49 


............ 


»7 
16 


Per  cent. 
67 

5« 
87 

30 
81 


78 
48 


too 

•9 
49 

6a 
100 
100 

9* 


Per  cent. 

33 
46 
*3 
1° 
>9 


47 
3S 
38 
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TABIi  2. — Exports  from  Florence  to  the  United  States  in  rSgo. 


Articles. 

Quarter  ending— 

Total. 

Match  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Alabaster  goods ,h  »•••—■■■«■ 

$1,930.13 

U.*°7- 14 

368.63 
616.03 
504.63 
13,948.41 
*9.945-05 
837.39 
431.94 
32,988.93 

.......«•• • 

$'5.38o.94 

$6,443-54 

130,161.75 

368.63 
33,076.03 
1,732.  20 
31,650.23 
78,647.87 
3,389  11 
3,412. 50 

«04. 996-49 
9.49°-40 
1,819.36 

937,036.  31 
'5.477-81 
1,408.78 

Hron  ZCS., ,   >•••••«••••*•■••«*••• 

C.  hina  wa rc ...... 

Household  good*  

Marble  statuary  •  •  

MoSftlC  JJOOtls. . )•<••••  itmmnniii 

35,960.00 

446.35 
8,789.90 
13,073.85 

637.8a 
1,990. 56 
9,690.87 

.......*•.. ••••••• 

46473 

397,170.20 
3,056.96 
548.00 

771.33 

6 .    ))  -  1 

34.«43- *4 
1,367.00 

...... *•••.. 

..*•.••••...•.*..• 

3. 8» 3- 40 
13,485.83 
457.00 

Skins   •••■■•••■*•■•••■■••■■••••••••••»*■•• 

6*. 34o. 49 

3,  6lO.  OO 

735-  78 
185,383.  36 

S.573.02 

9,976.  30 
6,880.40 
618.85 
304,251.98 
5.»45  94 
S53-69 

1  ne  , . , ....  ......  .........  miitin 

150,231.67 
4,703.89 
307. 16 

Total  

364,058.67 

218,269  7* 

317,603.17 

350,626.  76 

25o,557.36 

Table  3. — Exports  from  Bologna  to  the  United  States  in  1890. 

Articles. 

Total. 

March  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec  31. 

Household  efTects  

M  c  di  cincs ..............  »...•••»•••.  .«.•■•  »••...»•. 

$6,909.40 
75,701.80 

591.83 

584.59 
*53-o9 
6,633.94 
377.80 

$13,083.  37 
85,564.11 
1,940.61 

345.  7« 
637.15 
82.32 
4.34869 
138.  19 

#5,870. 10 
17,338.88 

■So. 5» 
944-  M 
7.433- «9 
113. 87 

#17,893.60 
31,684.80 
».  35>-oo 
433. 19 
5*8.91 

#4»,7S6.47 

300,879.65 
3,391.61 

»,3S9  73 
1,991.16 

*. '79- 45 
30,98s- »3 
686.66 

Straw  goods.  

Sundries. ...... ...... 

Total  

13,569.61 
56.80 

90,951. 75 

105, 1 30. 05 

3a. 54*. '9 

54,506.97 

383, 129. 96 

Table  4. — Customs  duties  of  Florence  in  1 889-' 90. 


Spirits,  wine,  oil,  etc.  MM   tmiiimiMMHiiiiiMiiiiin"»«M>  t  «  

Groceries  and  tobacco 
Chemical 


■*  •.•*...*••..•**••.••*•• .•••••••.•••*.«■ 


Wpwmfmf  ............  .••••■••■••••••■■■•••••■•■*••>••• 

Colors,  etc.  „  

Hemp, flax, jute  

COUOOh.....  **t»*»**MM«*»MM<(».*H(la  •••••••••»  tOI.*!...**)...!..*  •MM*t**tM»t*.»l(<*<Ml« 

^  001 1  horse  hair. . . ••••••■■•>»■•»••••■••••••••••• 


....  •■••>■■*••■•■■>••• 

Wood  and  straw  ,  

Paper  and.  books, „.,,  

Hides  and  s)cius....»»««*..».«#,, ............. ,v 

Minerals,  metals  ..... 

Stones ,  days ,  glasses  p  etc.  —  

Cereals  

Animals, and  spoil*  thereof  

Sundries  ^  .... 

Total  


432,409.73 
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TABUS  5.- -Municipal  customs  of  Florence  in  /SSg-fQO. 


No. 

1 
a 

? 
4 

i 

C 

7 
I 

9 
10 

11 


•  ••••••••••■••*•*••••*«•••■••••••  •••••*  «  *M»  « »ll WIW* HMWMIWI  •  •  •  • 


Meat*  on  the  hoof  and  butchered 
Orreal*,  flour,  paste 

Provision*.-  

Wine,  beer,  vinegar 
Liquors 

Groceries  „  

Forage  M  n  , 

Wood,  coal,  oil,  etc  

Materials  for  building, ctc_ 

'I  iraber,  metals, etc...  

Sundries  


•  ••••••••    •    •  •••••    >    •    •    •   «  I 

mmiiwiiliiiiiinMiMMimm 


.•*.*■ ...... •••••< 

•«•■«•■••.•...*.*. 


Miwn  >M»»t  1  wnw«MmlmitwwwMwiiimH 


Total. 


•  •••  *••*••••••••■•*•••>••••••«  1  ■••*•••••••  *  ••••••••••••••••••  •••••• 


*^9,9°S55 
146,187.90 

«93.9»5  07 
498,3Si-68 
«3.473-7« 

35,301.06 

35.595  «8 
98,199.0a 

«4.79'-59 
10,688.78 

a.  5&9  3« 


i,3o8,98a.o5 


TABLE  6. — Number  of  prisoners  in  penui  institutions  in  Florence  in  iSSg-'go. 


Description. 

(Total. 

Santa  Vcr- 
diana.* 

M  uzatc . 

Santa  Ver- 
diana.* 

Santa 
Teresa. 

Number  of  prisoners  on  June 

Number  of  person*  impris- 
oned up  to  June  30,  1890.... 

Numbcrof  prisoners  released : 

378 
ai6 

a8 

»9 

•4> 

a. 450 

aa 

*59 

6a 

77' 

73» 
3.6«5 

594 

47 

13* 

833 

4.347 

184 
18 

64 

6 

5 

10 

••••••••••■•••a*** 

■MM4MMMMMMM 
MMMtMMIMMM 

■ 

8ai 
6 

1.595 

1 
• 

9« 

7«5 

1,891 
a4 

1,780 

7 

9 

prison  iMMwiiMH*mi«iiii 
Transferred   to  lunatic 

asylum  

Dead...  •■•.■•■>•■•■ 

Total  number  of  prisoners  on 

73 

48 

'-•77 

a,  4*5 

164 

833 

3.7" 

3«7 

35 

367 

»7 

636 

•  Female. 

TABLE  7. — Expenses  of  penal  institutions  in  Florence  in  /8S^-'go. 


Name  of  prison* 

Total 

Daily 
average 
expenses. 

Penitentiaries  : 

Mu?Ut€.  •••••••»•••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••«•••••*•••  MHIftlMMINH  ••••«►•••• 

SanLu  Vcrtliana*  ••••••« •*•>■•  ••«•■•••*••«••••••  ••■>■•  *••••••••••••••  •*••••••••••••*•«•••»•*••*•••••••••• 

Prisons: 

Nit  iratC.   ■  •••*•  mnomtwwM 

Santa  Verdiana*                                   ■  •>■••••••■••••  •••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••*• 

Santa  1  crcsa  «,»•••••#•«,•»••*••••••»••«*••*•••*•••«•••*•••••••••••»•••••*••••••••••• 

£18,1/09.  61 
1,400.04 

10,346.75 
i,4a3. 16 

Cents. 

«S-3 
«■•$ 

1*.  4 
ia.4 
ia.4 

1  otal .,  •  •  ■••**••••••«  •••••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••••«••••••••»*>••••••  ••••♦••••••*»«-• 

3a.803.91 

•3.8 

•  Female. 
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Table  8.— Number  of  visitors  to  galleries  and  mus -urns  in  Florence  in  i88q-'go. 


Galleries  and  museums. 


Gallerta  Degli  UtTul   


*.•••••••■••••■*  


• •• ••••••••■■•••*•>>■■••••< 


Galleria  Antica  e  Modern.i   -  •«  •  ■  ...... 

Musco  Naiioiiale  m«I  

Muko  di  San  Marco  


»  di  Pictrc  dure  

Cappcllc  Medicee...  


•••••■>>■•*-••••••••••••••■••••••••••••■<■••  .....  •■*•>••■••■•• 


Total  visitors  paying  tees  :»:id  artists. 
Visitors  on  Sundays  

Grand  total. „  •«••.... 

  -  ■  


•  ••»••■•  ■ 


18,677 

»4.9,J 

9.»59 

IO.S.T9 

6.533 

12,970 

»,7'7 

S.658 

2,241 

a,  249 

993 

M9 

16. <8i 

».3'5 

3,7aa 

»95 

io3,2j6 

43.9»° 

152,156 

no 

,355 

262,511 

ISAAC  R.  DILLER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence,  February  ij,  iBgi. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PLUMACHKR. 


I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  this 
port  during  the  past  calendar  year,  and  am  pleased  to  note  that  our  flag  has 
been  somewhat  better  represented  than  in  1889.  At  the  beginning  of  1890  I 
was  quite  sanguine  that  the  exports  of  different  woods  from  Maracaibo  to  the 
United  States  would  be  so  increased  as  to  cause  frequent  arrivals  of  American 
sailing  craft,  but  m  this  I  have  been  disappointed,  as,  instead  of  an  increase, 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  timber  and  dyewoods. 
We  have  more  than  held  our  own,  however,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  any  other  foreign  country  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  its  flag  in  these 
waters. 

The  Venezuelan  coasting  trade  has  been  unusually  brisk,  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic  being  during  1890  more 
than  double  that  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Red  D  line  continues  to  do  good  service,  and  Americans  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  excellent  organization  and  management.  In  my  report  for 
1889  I  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  obliged  to  compete  with  both  German 
and  Dutch  steamers,  which  had  the  advantage  of  substantial  subsidies  from 
their  respective  Governments,  being  able,  moreover,  to  run  much  more 
cheaply  than  American  vessels,  and  thus  offer  lower  rates  for  freight  and 
passage.    In  spite  of  the  apparent  saving  made  by  patronizing  one  of  these 
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opposition  lines,  the  incontestable  superiority  of  the  Red  D  steamers,  their 
greater  safety,  better  accommodations  and  fare,  together  with  the  high  repu- 
tation of  their  commanders  and  officers  for  ability  and  deportment,  have  en- 
abled them  to  always  secure  the  best  part  of  the  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  which  have  harassed  this  company,  their 
vessels  always  come  and  go  full,  and  the  benefit  to  our  trade  with  Venezuela 
caused  by  the  establishment  of  this  line  is  simply  incalculable.  All  of  the 
products  of  this  country — amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  annually — 
which  are  exported  to  the  United  States  are  carried  in  American  bottoms,  which 
return  to  this  country  loaded  with  American  merchandise,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  purchased  in 
European  markets.  The  German  line  already  mentioned  soon  came  to  grief 
for  want  of  patronage,  and  its  steamers  made  in  all  only  six  trips  to  Mara- 
caibo.  The  Dutch  line  has  as  yet  made  no  attempt  to  invade  the  lake,  but 
is  content  to  take  what  cargo  it  can  secure  at  Curacao,  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
La  Guayra  for  Europe,  limiting  its  competition  with  the  Red  D  to  the  trip 
between  New  York,  Curacao,  and  the  coast.  It  has  had,  however,  I  believe, 
no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  American  line,  which  is  now 
too  popular  and  well  established  to  be  easily  shaken. 

I  beg  to  point  out  that,  setting  aside  Venezuelan  coasters,  the  arrivals  of 
American  vessels  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
vessels  of  all  other  nations  combined. 


Table  shoztring  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  of  Maracaibo  during  the  year  ended 

December  31 •,  i8go. 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Barks. 

Brigs 

Schoon- 
ers. 

Total 

4S 

6 

4 

3 

49 
10 
1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

Duich  

a 

6 

8 

1 

8 

9 
4 
3 
1 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

a 

■ 

80 

80 

S' 

8 

a3 

93 

«75 

E.  H.  PLUMACHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maracaibo,  January  14,  i8gz. 
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SILVER  MONEY  IN  CHINA. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  FOWLER,  OF  NINGPO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  translation  from  the  Shen  Pao  of  the  prize 
essay  of  the  Chinese  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  reply  to  the  theme  set  by 
the  taotai  of  Ningpo,  Wu  Yin  Sun : 

The  southeastern  provinces  have  now  much  foreign  money  in  circulation,  and  the  natives 
consider  it  a  great  convenience.  Should  China  set  about  coining  gold  and  silver  money  ? 
Would  it  circulate  freely?    Would  it  be  advantageous  to  the  country,  or  the  reverse? 

The  taotai  looked  over  the  essays  himself  and  awarded  the  prize  to  the 
composition  of  Mr.  Yang,  of  the  Canton  province,  of  which  the  inclosed  is 
a  translation. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  now  being  excited  the  world  over  in  the  sil- 
ver question  in  the  United  States,  I  venture  to  believe  that  this  will  be  of 
value,  especially  as  it  shows  the  matter  of  coinage  in  a  new  quarter. 

JOHN  FOWLER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ningpo,  January  2j,  i8gi. 


Advantages  of  Silver  Coinage  in  China. 

[Inclosure  in  Consul  Fowler'*  report.— Translation.] 

The  discussions  of  the  present  day  on  the  causes  of  loss  to  China's  wealth  are  confined 
principally  to  the  purchase  of  foreign  opium,  foreign  goods,  munitions  of  war,  and  ships. 
Nothing  is,  however,  said  of  other  causes  of  loss,  the  effects  of  which,  though  slow,  are  per- 
sistent and  deceptive.    Of  these  the  foreign  dollar  is  the  greatest. 

When  first  foreign  money  was  brought  into  China  it  was  called  the  "  Luzon  dollar"  (Span- 
ish), coined  from  the  products  of  American  mines  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the  first  set- 
tlers m  the  country.  Then  came  the  American  "eagle  dollar,"  which  was  followed  by  the 
Japanese  dollar.  These  dollars  were  first  used  in  the  Fukien  and  Kwang  Tung  provinces; 
later  on  they  reached  Kiang-Soo  and  Che-Kiang,  and  at  last  they  found  their  way  into  Hoo-Pe, 
Kiang-Scc,  and  Anhui,  and  now  they  are  in  use  in  every  business  town  in  the  east  and  south. 
When  one  man  began  using  them  a  hundred  others  followed,  until  everybody  is  praising  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  dollar;  and,  as  the  importation  of  the  dollar  increased,  so  in- 
creased the  loss  to  the  country.  The  losses  brought  about  by  the  influx  of  the  dollar  are  not 
less  than  those  caused  by  the  importation  of  opium  and  foreign  manufactures  or  the  purchase 
of  guns  and  ships.  Little  will  show  the  dangerous  tendency  of  exchanging  China's  wealth 
for  the  weed,  of  influencing  the  hearts  of  our  people  by  the  new  and  ingenious  inventions  in 
foreign  goods,  or  of  spending  the  tens  of  thousands  required  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  guns 
or  ships.  These  evils  or  losses  are  of  the  visible  kind;  but  the  loss  caused  by  the  foreign 
dollar,  though  invisible,  as  it  were,  is  none  the  less  real. 

In  the  reigns  of  Tao-Kuaang  and  Hsien-feng  every  dollar  bought  by  China  cost  her  85  tael 
cents,  and  the  loss  on  each  dollar  at  this  rate  was  13  tael  cents,  the  actual  value  of  a  dollai 
being  72  tael  cents.  The  different  provinces,  put  together,  were  purchasing  from  $40,000,000 
to  #50,000,000  yearly,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  $4,000,000  to  #5,000,000  was  yearly  sustained. 
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The  times  are  changed;  but  greater  numbers  of  dollars  arc  still  brought  every  year  fro:i 
different  countries,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  silver  used  in  these  coins  contains  one-tenth 
alloy,  and  for  payment  of  this  imported  money  pure  and  unalloyed  Chinese  silver  is  taken 
away  in  vast  quantities.  In  this  alone  is  an  unknown  loss.  Moreover,  the  dollar  which  is 
worth  only  72  or  73  tael  cents  is  often  sold  in  the  money  market  from  I  to  4  tael  cents  above 
its  value.  Here  also  is  a  loss;  and,  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  check  this  draining,  our  silver 
supply  will  in  the  end  be  exhausted,  if  the  Maling  and  Tientai  mountains  were  solid  heaps  of 
silver  and  gold. 

To  stop  the  influx  of  the  silver  dollar  or  to  prohibit  its  use  by  the  people  would  be  impos- 
sible. To  me  there  appears  to  he  but  one  thing  which  would  prevent  this  outpour  of  China's 
wealth  to  foreign  countries,  and  that  is  for  China  to  set  about  coining  silver  money  herself ; 
but  opponents  will  say  that,  even  if  China  were  to  take  this  step,  her  money  will  not  circulate. 
They  will  mention  two  instances  where  the  attempt  was  made  and  failed.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Tao-Kuaang  two  officials,  one  named  Chow  Tao-fu,  of  the  board  of  punish- 
ments, and  the  other  Chu  Tung-chUn,  subprefect,  obtained  permission  from  the  governor  of 
Che-Kiang  to  start  an  establishment  for  the  coining  of  silver  dollars.  When  the  money  coined 
was  laid  before  the  people,  they  looked  at  it,  rung  it,  and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
it.  Later  on  Hsii  Hsueh-tsun  made  a  second  attempt  to  coin  dollars  in  Wu-hsi.  The  coins 
he  turned  out  compared  favorably  in  every  respect  with  the  foreign  dollar,  excepting  that  the 
people  would  not  use  them.  Some  merely  say  that  if  China  put  home-made  silver  dollars 
into  circulation  they  will  only  be  current  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces,  as  the  people 
in  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  having  been  used  to  sycee  and  notes,  would  deem  the 
sudden  appearance  of  dollars  as  a  medium  of  exchange  a  great  inconvenience. 

Such  assertions  as  these  are  rather  the  opinions  of  narrow-minded  men,  who  are  not  fit  to 
discuss  such  weighty  subjects,  than  of  practical  men.  Which  one  of  all  those  who  stand  on 
China's  soil  and  eat  of  China's  produce  but  wishes  for  the  exaltation  of  China  and  the  depres- 
sion of  western  nadons?  The  reason  that  all  like  the  foreign  dollar  is  l>ecausc  China  has  none 
of  her  own.    Let  China  coin  Chinese  dollars,  then  see  how  many  would  prefer  the  foreign. 

The  coins  presented  to  the  people  when  the  above  mentioned  two  attempts  were  made  and 
rejected  by  them  were  false  in  look  and  ring;  besides,  the  way  in  which  they  were  brought 
into  existence — in  a  village — appeared  as  if  done  privately  and  without  sanction.  This  alone 
was  enough  to  cause  the  masses  to  be  suspicious  of  their  legality  and  reject  them.  It  is  no 
"wonder  that  the  coins  were  not  accepted.  To  avoid  rousing  such  suspicions,  the  mint  should 
be  conducted  in  an  open  way;  then  the  coin  will  not  only  be  current  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern provinces,  but  also  in  the  western  and  northern  provinces  for  the  following  reasons : 
Merchants  of  those  parts  at  present  have  to  carry  sycee  and  copper  cash.  The  cash  is  heavy 
and  no  great  value  can  be  carried  in  this  fonn,  and  with  sycee  they  suffer  many  heavy  losses 
by  exchange. 

It  is  natural  that  man  would  be  glad  to  put  aside  the  cumbersome  and  take  to  the  con 
venient,  and  the  gold  and  silver  currency,  by  its  portability  and  uniform  value,  would  rapidly 
gain  popularity,  and  thus  relieve  the  merchants  of  the  losses  and  inconvenience  they  suffer 
under  the  present  system. 

The  opposers  of  an  established  Government  mint  show  four  dangers  which,  according  to 
them,  should  be  well  considered  before  China  undertakes  to  coin  dollars:  (I)  The  facility  of 
counterfeiting  the  new  coin,  (2)  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  coinage  when  commenced, 
(3)  the  loss  of  China's  dignity  by  imitating  western  nations,  (4)  the  possible  dishonesty  of  the 
directing  officials  and  workmen. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme  for  China  to  give  up  for  the  dread  of  such  dan- 
gers a  plan,  which,  if  controlled  by  well-selected  men,  will  effectually  stop  the  outpour  of  our 
wealth  and  keep  back  from  the  foreigners  a  source  of  gain  which  is  year  after  year  impover- 
ishing our  country. 


The  impossibility  of  coining  from  the  pure  metal  will  be  a  gain  to  our  Government. 
When  the  Government  coined  dollars  become  current,  the  people  will  be  pleased  with  the  ad 
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vantage  of  a  uniform  money  system.  The  weight  and  value  of  the  coins  being  the  same 
throughout  the  country  will  obviate  the  evils  of  exchange,  thus  relieving  the  honest  merchant 
of  much  loss  and  preventing  speculators  gambling  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  exchange. 

To  stop  the  drain  upon  China's  wealth  by  the  increase  of  foreign  manufactures  involves 
heavy  expense  and  promises  but  a  slow  return  of  benefits  to  the  country,  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  establishment  of  a  mint;  the  expenditure  will  be  but  small,  and  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  the  means  of  conferring  a  great  advantage  to  all  the  provinces  throughout  the  country.  For 
enriching  the  nation  there  is  nothing  more  advantageous  thau  the  establishment  of  an  imperial 
mint  for  the  coining  of  silver  and  gold  money,  and  those  who  say  that  such  a  measure  will 
bring  evils  greater  than  its  possible  advantages  are  in  error. 

From  the  above  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  dollars  coined  by  China  herself  will  surely 
be  universally  used,  and  that  they  will  confer  great  advantages  without  the  threatened  evils. 

To  insure  the  success  and  permanence  of  the  mint,  it  is  essential  to  conduct  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  nothing  unprovided  for  at  the  outset.  I  attach  hereto  some  remarks  on 
the  establishment  and  conducting  of  a  mint. 

The  mint  should  be  under  official  control.  In  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
it  is  necessary  that  all  undertakings  of  this  kind  should  lie  controlled  by  officials.  To  do  this, 
first  establish  mints.  They  need  not  be  in  every  province.  If  one  were  established  at  the  most 
important  part,  it  will  supply  the  whole  nation  with  coins.  Take,  for  instance,  the  American 
mint ;  it  is  situated  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  most  important  cities. 

The  process  of  coining  consists  of  melting,  casting,  cutting,  polishing,  stamping,  and  en- 
•  graving.  There  in  1  minute  they  turn  out  80  large  coins  or  120  small  ones;  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  1,200  large  coins  or  1,800  small  coins  are  ready,  or  in  I  hour  4,800  large  coins  or 
7,200  small  ones.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  coins  are  turned  out  induces  the  writer  to 
say  that  one  mint  will  meet  our  needs.  This  mint  should  be  at  the  most  important  town  mark- 
ing the  limits  of  northern  and  southern  China,  hence  Shanghai.  The  transportation  of  the 
coins  from  this  town  to  other  parts  of  the  country  will  be  easy ;  moreover  Shanghai  is  where 
most  of  the  imported  coin  is  landed ;  if  its  market  were  filled  with  dollars  of  China's  own  coin- 
age, it  necessarily  follows  that  the  influx  of  foreign  money  will  be  checked. 

This  mint  should  be  called  the  "  Lung  Chuan,"  or  "  Dragon  Spring,"  mint  and  should  con- 
sist of  eight  divisions — one  for  receiving  and  storing  gold  and  silver,  one  for  removing  the 
impurities  from  the  metals,  one  for  rolling  the  metals  into  sheets,  one  for  cutting  the  sheets 
into  required  lengths  or  sizes,  one  for  stamping  and  engraving,  one  for  weighing  the  coins, 
one  for  testing,  and  one  for  transportation  to  other  parts. 

The  directing  officers  of  the  establishment  should  be  men  known  for  their  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  uprightness  of  character.  In  each  of  the  above  departments  or  divisions  should 
be  a  foreman,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  workmen  attend  to  their  work.  In  this 
way  all  evils  will  be  prevented,  and,  if  the  establishment  exist  for  one  day,  it  will  exist  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  above  is  only  a  general  outline  of  my  proposition,  which  I  give  in  detail 
below. 

SIZE  AND  DESIGN  OK  THE  NEW  COIN. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  decide  upon  a  design  for  the  new  coin.  It  will  not  be  wise 
to  copy  from  other  nations.  In  the  writer's  opinion  no  design  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
the  dragon.  It  would  be  far  better  than  the  human  head  or  eagle ;  hence  the  name  of  Dragon 
Spring  for  the  mint.  The  coin  should  bear  a  dragon  on  one  side  and  an  inscription  in  Chinese 
and  Manchoo  on  the  other.  The  engraving  should  be  very  fine  and  elaborate,  showing  each 
and  every  detail,  in  order  to  present  a  neat  and  beautiful  appearance  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent the  coins  being  counterfeited.  The  weight  of  the  large  coin  should  remain  the  same  as 
that  of  the  dollar  now  in  use,  namely,  0.73  tael,  and  the  smaller  decreasing  in  weight  in  pro- 
portion. The  largest  of  the  gold  coins  should  be  worth  10  silver  dollars  and  the  next  5  silver 
dollars,  and  so  on.  The  reason  why  the  coins  should  be  of  the  above  values  is  that  the  masses, 
being  used  to  these  values  in  foreign  coins,  would  find  a  new  standard  confusing. 
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Foreign  money  in  use  in  China  is  known  by  different  names.  China  should  discontinue 
applying  them  to  her  own  coins.  Each  nation  has  names  for  her  own  money — for  instance,  in 
France,  franc ;  Russia,  ruble;  India,  rupee,  etc.  China,  also,  should  have  a  suitable  name  for 
her  coins.  Since  the  design  is  to  be  the  dragon,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
44  lung  chien,"  or  14  dragon  money." 

SEPARATION  OP  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  PROM  THE  BASER  METALS. 

Silver  and  gold  used  for  coining  should  be  of  the  purest  Gold  sometimes  contains  silver 
and  copper,  and,  again,  silver  contains  copper  and  gold.  If  coined  while  containing  baser  metals 
even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  it  would  give  the  coins  a  rough  appearance.  In  western  nations 
impurities  in  metals  can  be  removed  with  the  help  of  acids.  The  ore  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine  is  put  into  a  crucible  of  a  certain  yellow  earth,  with  certain  acids,  and  placed  over  a 
fire.  The  gold  and  silver  become  separated  from  the  copper,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of 
the  crucible;  the  two  first-mentioned  metals  are  then  put  through  a  similar  process,  when 
they  become  separated.  The  gold  is  then  removed,  while  the  silver  mixes  with  the  acid. 
This  solution  of  silver  is  now  placed  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  to  it  are  added  other  acids,  and 
the  silver  forms  and  sinks;  another  addition  of  acids  ends  the  process. 

Another  method  is  also  in  use;  although  resembling  the  above,  it  differs  from  it  in  minor 
details.  These  methods  apply  to  both  silver  and  gold,  and,  as  the  acids  are  within  China's 
reach,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty. 

THE  PURCHASE  OP  MACHINERY  POR  COINING. 

To  coin  by  means  of  molds  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  work,  and,  to  do  good 
and  quick  work  with  small  expense,  the  only  thing  left  would  be  to  purchase  the  necessary 
machinery.  Machinery  used  for  this  purpose  in  western  nations  differs  very  much.  Some  are 
capable  of  turning  out  from  40,000  to  60,000  coins  per  day.  Americans  have  brought  coin- 
ing to  perfection,  and  we  may  copy  from  them.  The  use  of  machinery  in  coining  saves  a  deal 
of  labor,  and  hence  ought  to  be  employed.  China  is  larger  than  most  foreign  countries,  and, 
if  machinery  is  not  used  in  coining  her  money,  the  Government  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demand.  To  have  mints  scattered  throughout  the  country  would  not  be  as  practical  as  hav- 
only  one  mint  with  a  good  supply  of  plant. 

EXAMINATION  INTO  METHODS  ALREADY  IN  USB  IN  OTHER  NATIONS. 

If  China  coins  her  own  money,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should  examine,  into  the  methods 
already  in  operation  by  her  neighbors.  Before  Japan  started  to  coin  her  own  money,  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  foreign  countries  to  examine  and  learn  what  was  being  done.  The  plant 
in  use  was  purchased  at  Hongkong.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Tungchik  (1872) 
the  statistics  showed  that  Japan  had  then  already  coined  2,190,256  gold  pieces  of  different 
sizes, valued  from  £2.50  to  $\o  each,  or  in  value  altogether  $  14488,981  silver;  of  silver  coins, 
13,313,722,  valued  from  5  cents  to  $1,  or  in  value  altogether  $5,689,685.  Now,  China,  be- 
fore taking  any  further  steps,  should  send  a  commission  with  artisans  to  the  east  and  west 
to  learn  the  latest  improvements  in  money -coining.  There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
success. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHINESE  AT  THE  MINT. 

In  order  to  succeed,  it  seems  necessary  at  first  to  employ  foreigners  as  overseers,  but  to  me 
the  employment  of  Chinese  seems  more  advisable.  There  are  at  present  a  number  of  Chinese 
in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Manila,  Cuba,  and  other  places.  These  men  are  principally  arti 
sans,  who  not  only  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  foreigners,  but 
have  also  learned  something  about  machinery  and  its  workings.  These  can  be  recalled  and 
given  employment,  and  would  be  found  easier  to  deal  with  than  foreigners,  who  will  not 
move  out  of  a  beaten  path ;  moreover,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  their  salary.    Chinese  minis 
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ters  and  consuls  in  foreign  countries  should  be  directed  to  issue  notices  calling  upon  such 
artisans  to  return  to  China.  Finding  there  is  employment  at  home,  they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  return. 

PREVENTION  CP  COUNTERFEITING  THE  NEW  COINS. 

With  machinery  there  need  be  no  fear  of  false  money  being  put  into  the  market;  the  only 
danger  there  appears  to  be  is  that  the  coins  might  be  hollowed  and  refilled  with  baser  metal. 
Coins  made  by  machinery  are  different  in  appearance  to  hand-made  ones,  and  those  who  coin 
false  money  are  as  a  rule  unable  to  purchase  machinery  for  that  purpose.  The  same  punish- 
ment as  that  awarded  to  coiners  of  false  cash  should  be  administered  to  those  putting  false  or 
mutilated  coins  into  the  market. 

Experts  should  be  employed  to  see  that  the  money  at  banks  is  genuine,  and  rewards  for 
information  on  the  coining  of  false  money  should  be  made  public 

REWARD  AND  PUNISHMENT  OP  THOSE  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  MINT. 

Few  outside  the  mint  would  attempt  to  coin  false  money ;  the  danger  lies  mainly  with 
those  who  have  control.  Those  who  have  performed  their  duties  well  will  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  and  those  who  attempt  fraud  will  be  punished  by  one  degree  beyond 
the  punishment  provided  by  law  for  similar  offense  committed  by  people  having  no  connection 
with  the  Government  mint.    In  this  way  each,  for  his  protection,  will  do  his  best 

A  STANDARD  VALUE  FOR  THE  NEW  COINS. 

There  is  at  present  no  fixed  value  for  the  dollar;  the  nominal  value  is  0.73  tael,  but  at 
times  it  is  sold  for  0.71  or  0.72,  and  at  others  0.74  or  0.75,  according  to  the  rates  laid  down  in  the 
money  market.  Besides  this  inconvenience,  there  is  the  evil  of  speculators  gambling  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  exchange.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  that  a  standard  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coin  be  fixed  throughout  the  country.  The  local  authorities  should  make  it  their  duty 
to  see  that  there  are  no  premiums  or  discounts  offered,  and  the  bank  making  the  offer  should 
be  closed  and  sealed  and  the  banker  deported. 

PAYMENT  OF  TAXES  AND  MILITARY  EXPENSES  IN  THE  NEW  COIN. 

To  attain  success  it  is  necessary  to  gain  the  confidence  of  all  classes ;  hence  the  Govern- 
ment should  begin  by  collecting  taxes  and  defraying  military  expenses  in  the  new  coin.  This 
would  be  an  advantage  to  every  province. 

As  the  new  money  will  have  a  standard  value,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  the  treasury.  The  Government  and  people  using  the  same  coin  will  in  a  short  time 
make  it  universally  current. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  mint  the  Government  can  set  up  banks  in  the  different 
provinces,  and  these  state  banks  will  issue  bills  having  the  same  value  and  answering  the 
same  purposes  as  the  metallic  currency. 


STREET-LIGHTING  IN  BERLIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS. 

The  use  of  the  electric  current  for  public  lighting  purposes  in  the  city  of 
Merlin  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  report. 

Since  the  fall  of  1882  the  Potsdamer  Platz  and  Leipziger  street,  as  far  as 
I'riedrich  street,  have  been  lighted  with  thirty-six  electric  arc  lights. 

At  first  the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  Siemens  &  Halske, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1886  it  was  transferred  to  the  Berlin  Electricity  Com 
pany. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  interruptions,  which  were  excusable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  business,  nothing  has  occurred  to  raise  any  objection  to  the 
further  use  of  electricity  for  street-lighting  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  electric  and  gas  lights, 
even  where  improved  burners,  which  consume  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gas 
than  did  the  old  ones,  are  used.  Yet,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  Unter  den  Linden,  which  had  previously  been  miserably  lighted,  should 
be  lighted  with  electricity  or  with  improved  gas  jets,  the  city  authorities  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  former.    It  was  decided  on  April  29,  1887,  that — 

The  grand  entrance  of  Unter  den  Linden  in  our  present  imperial  city,  the  popular  prome- 
nade in  the  same,  the  monumental  character  of  the  buildings  on  this  street  and  on  its  exten- 
sion as  far  as  the  royal  castle  require  the  use  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  at  the  time  the  most 
expensive,  system  of  lighting  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  Leipziger  street,  which,  how- 
ever brilliant  it  may  have  become  in  recent  times,  lacks  the  aesthetic  and  historic  importance 
of  the  street  in  which  our  emperor  and  crown  prince  reside,  of  the  street  which  is  the  center 
of  festal  joy  on  all  holidays  of  the  Fatherland,  of  the  street  which  time  and  again  has  been  the 
via  triumphalis  of  our  returning  victorious  warriors. 

On  September  29,  1887,  the  project  of  lighting  Unter  den  Linden  and 
its  extension  as  far  as  the  SpandaUer  street  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  con- 
tract was  given  the  Berlin  Electricity  Company. 

On  August  31,  1888,  for  the  first  time,  one  hundred  and  four  arc  lights 
cast  their  dazzling  brightness  over  the  Pariser  Platz,  Unter  den  Linden,  the 
Opera  Platz,  the  Castle  bridge,  the  Platz  am  Lustgarten,  and  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  bridge  and  street. 

The  lamp  poles  were  constructed  after  a  model  approved  by  the  archi- 
tectural society,  and  cost  82,000  marks. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  city  for  light  was  fixed  by  contract  at  36 
pfennigs  per  hour,  or  96,262.80  marks  per  annum.  For  the  Potsdamer 
Platz  and  Leipziger  street  40  pfennigs*  per  hour  is  paid  to  the  Berlin  Elec- 
tricity Company.  This  amounts  to  about  29,000  marks  per  annum.  The 
company,  at  its  own  expense,  keeps  in  repair  lamps,  lanterns,  and  poles  and 
attends  to  the  lamps.  While  these  two  streets  are  lighted  with  electric  light, 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  lighting  of  many  other  streets  also. 

The  ever  increasing  traffic  on  the  principal  streets  and  the  extension  of 
the  network  of  street-car  lines  have  rendered  necessary  for  streets  in  the 
periphery  of  the  city  not  only  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lights,  but  also 
a  great  increase  in  their  intensity  as  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  street 
lamps. 

In  addition  to  the  electric  lanterns,  with  Siemens's  regenerative  burners, 
on  Leipziger  street  and  at  many  crossings  and  on  many  squares,  in  recent 
years  an  improved  system  of  lighting  with  Bray  burners  has  been  introduced 
in  those  streets  where  the  street-car  traffic  has  been  heavy.    With  the  latter 

•The  difference  In  the  unit  of  cost  is  only  apparent,  as  the  10-per  cent,  tax  which  the  company  has  to  pay 
the  city  on  its  gross  receipts  has,  in  the  price  for  Unter  den  Linden,  already  been  deducted,  while  It  is  included 
In  the  40  pfennigs  paid  on  I-eip/iger  street.  In  reality  the  lighting  on  Unter  den  Linden  is  cheaper  in  that,  in 
accordance  with  contract,  each  arc  lamp  has  a  a ,000  candle  brilliancy,  while  those  on  Leipziger  street  have  only 
ioo-candle  brilliancy. 
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burners  a  flame  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  ordinary  street  lamp  is  obtained 
in  lanterns  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
municipal  gas  commission  to  erect  such  lanterns  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the 
most  frequented  streets. 

The  number  of  public  lanterns  has  increased  from  13,377  on  April  1, 
1882,  to  18,152  on  the  1st  of  April,  1889,  this  being  an  increase  of  4,775 
lanterns.  Of  these,  17,509  flames  were  fed  by  the  municipal  gas  works  and 
643  by  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association  at  the  cost  of  the  city.  The 
latter  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the  community  of  Schoneberg  which  was 
taken  within  the  city  limits  in  i860.  The  increase  of  lanterns  in  the  sepa- 
rate years  may  be  seen  from  Table  1  annexed  to  this  report.  From  the 
same  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  petroleum  lanterns,  which  at 
the  end  of  March,  1882,  was  848,  at  the  end  of  March,  1889,  had  grown 
to  1,095,  an  increase  of  247.  These  lanterns  are  in  outskirt  streets,  or 
in  parts  of  the  city  where  there  are  no  buildings,  or  where,  as  in  the  Thicr- 
garten  and  Kastanienwaldchen,  they  are  used  only  for  lighting  promenades. 

To  what  extent  the  cost  of  public  lighting  has  increased  during  the  years 
from  1882  to  1889  is  shown  in  Table  1. 

The  use  of  gas  for  private  purposes  has  also  materially  increased  in  the 
period  under  report.  The  amount  of  gas  produced  and  used  rose  from 
58,452,000  cubic  metres  in  1882  to  90,210,000  cubic  metres  in  the  year 
ended  April  1,  1889,  that  is,  an  annual  average  increase  of  4.6  per  cent., 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  from  year  to  year  the  competition  of  elec- 
tric light  with  gaslight  has  increased  The  increase  in  the  use  of  gas  was 
principally  for  industrial  purposes,  for  heating,  and  for  technical  purposes. 
In  the  year  1 888-' 89  3,794,257  cubic  metres  of  gas  were  used  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  cost  to  consumers  being  12.8  pfennigs  per  cubic  metre;  while 
68,387,757  cubic  metres  were  used  by  private  persons  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, the  cost  to  the  consumer  being  16  pfennigs. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  gas  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
existing  gas  works  were  rapidly  nearing  the  limit  of  their  yielding  capacity, 
the  erection  of  new — the  fifth — gas  works  seemed  to  be  a  necessity.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  city  indicated  this 
to  be  the  proper  site  for  the  erection  of  the  new  gas  works.  In  the  spring 
of  1889  a  site  was  selected  between  the  Ringbahn  depots  of  Schmargendorf 
and  Halensee  for  the  building  of  new  gas  works  with  a  daily  capacity  of  from 
300,000  to  350,000  cubic  metres.  Connected  with  these  are  to  be  branch 
works,  for  which  a  site  has  been  selected  within  the  limits  of  Charlottenburg, 
near  the  Berlin  frontier. 

In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  increased  use  of  gas  from  year  to  year,  the 
other  four  gasworks  have  been  enlarged  and  improved.  The  pipe  network 
has  been  lengthened  and  extended  to  the  new  quarters  of  the  city.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  repairing  of  the  streets  the  gas  pipes  have,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, been  laid  under  the  sidewalks.  At  the  same  time  many  weak  points 
wer<»  repaired,  and  hence  the  waste  has  been  considerably  diminished. 
No.  128  4. 
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What  have  been  the  expenses  of  the  city  during  the  period  under  report  for 
the  improvement  of  gas  works  and  the  extension  of  pipe  systems  is  shown  in 
Table  2. 

On  April  1,  1889,  the  pipe  lines  of  the  municipal  gas  works  had  a  length 
of  696,493  metres  and  a  cubic  capacity  of  37,466  cubic  metres;  at  the  end 
of  Mardi,  1882,  their  length  was  587,433  metres  and  their  capacity  27,187 
cubic  metres. 

The  coal  used  was  obtained  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  sample  purchases 
of  English  coal)  from  the  fiscal  mine  at  Zaborze,  in  upper  Silesia,  and  from 
the  Glilckhilf  mine,*  near  Ilermsdorf,  in  lower  Silesia.  The  prices  varied 
very  little,  ranging  from  17.75  to  18  marks  per  ton  of  1,000  kilogrammes. 
The  coal  was  brought  direct  to  the  works,  chiefly  by  railway.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  period  under  report  314,264  tons  of  coal  were  used. 

On  the  whole  the  secondary  products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  gas 
(coke,  tar,  ammoniac  liquor,  cleansing  mass,  etc.)  were  sold  at  good  prices. 
On  the  average  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  was  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  these  secondary  products. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  supply  of  laborers  for 
the  gas  works,  and  wages  were  raised  about  15  per  cent. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  municipal  gas  commission  is  entirely  satis- 
factory and  shows  a  considerable  surplus.  Tabic  2  shows  the  amounts  paid 
each  year  into  the  city  treasury  from  the  gas  department. 

While  on  April  1,  1882,  there  was  paid  into  the  city  treasury  by  the  gas 
department  a  surplus  of  gain  of  3,986,302.31  marks,  and  interest  on  loans 
amounting  to  465,450  marks,  making  a  total  of  4,451,752.31  marks,  on  April 
1,  1889,  in  like  manner,  was  paid  into  the  city  treasury:  Interest  on  loans, 
465,450  marks;  surplus  of  gain,  5,049,826.46  marks;  gas  supplied  for  street 
lighting  (11,489,208  cubic  metres  at  13^  pfennigs),  1,531,894  marks;  total 
gain  and  saving  to  city  treasury,  7,047,170.46  marks.  The  value  of  the  mu- 
nicipal gasworks  at  the  end  of  March,  1889,  was  47,335,878.08  marks,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  outside  investments  and  loans  of  14,221,959.50 
marks,  namely:  From  the  loan  of  1869,  2,897,613  marks;  from  the  loan  of 
1875,10,360,790  marks;  securities,  585,635.85  marks;  leaving  balance  of 
surplus  gain  due  the  city  treasury  on  April  1,  1889,  of  377,920.65  marks. 
After  deducting  these  debts,  it  will  be  seen  that  communal  property  in  the 
form  of  gas  works  had,  at  the  end  of  March,  1889,  a  value  of  33,113,918.58 
marks;  at  the  end  of  March,  1882,  their  value  was  26,225,491.32  marks; 
hence  the  value  of  the  municipal  gas  works  of  Berlin  has,  in  the  period  un- 
der report,  increased  6,888,427.26  mirks. 
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Year. 

Lamps  fed  from  the 
municipal  gas  works. 

I -amps  fed  from  the 
works  of  the  KnglL>h 
Gas  Company. 

Total  J 

Number. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Number. 

ItlCfCASC . 

From  April  1,  1883,  to  March  31, 18S3  

13,660 

7*4 

454 

«3 

«4.'°4 

737 

From  April  1,  1883,  to  March  31, 1884  

■4i  «<>7 

447 

473 

'9 

14.580 

466 

From  April  1, 1884,  to  March  31. 1885  

4*3 

507 

34 

'5.037 

457 

From  April  1,  1885,  to  March  31, 1886 

'4.947 

4«7 

5'9 

12 

15.46* 

4*9 

From  April  1, x886,  to  March  31, 1887  

»5.5«* 

565 

553 

34 

16,065 

5^9 

From  April  x,  1887,  to  March  31, 1888  

16,519 

1,007 

583 

30 

17, 10a 

«.037 

From  April  1, 1888,  to  March  31, 1889  

«7.S09 

990 

643 

60 

«8.«5* 

1,050 

Year. 

• 

Petroleum  lamps. 

Cost  of  lighting 
lamps  fed  by  the 
municipal  gas 
works. 

Cost  of  lighting 
lamps  fed  from 
the  works  of  the 
English  Gas 
Company. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Mark*. 

Mark,. 

From  April  1,  >  88*,  to  March  31, 1883  

883 

35 

»,«34.786.  40 

40.905-95 

From  April  1,  1883,  to  March  31, 1884  

949 

66 

',384,574.06 

49,398.  7S 

977 

38 

•'.3«7,663.»o 

44.3*o.l8 

981 

4 

1. 305.75'  -74 

47.749- 30 

From  April  1,  1886,  to  March  31,  1887-  — 

1,040 

59 

«,4'3.9«5-33 

49. '96. 64 

From  April  1,  1887,  to  March  31 , 1888  

1,064 

*4 

«.50i,5'9-33 

52,680.02 

From  April  1,  1888,  to  March  31, 1889  

1,095 

3' 

1, 53'. 804.00 

54.485.93 

Year. 


Cost  of  erect- 
ing net 
lam 


Cost  of  light- 
ing petroleum 
lamps,  includ- 
ing new  petro- 
leum lamps. 


Cost  of  elec- 
tric 


Total  cost  of 
public  light- 


From  April  I,  1882,  to  March  31. 1883 
From  April  1,  1883,  to  March  31. 1884 
From  April  1,  1884,  to  March  31, 18S5 
From  April  1, 1885,  to  March  31, 1886. 
From  April  1,  1886,  to  March  31, 1887. 
Front  April  x,  1887,  to  March  31, 1888.. 
From  April  1,  1888,  to  March  31, 1889.. 


**. 734- 61 
a8.6a3.08 
50,419.66 
35,770.78 

54.530  '9 

67,a53ia 
68,056.75 


Marks. 
46,020. 05 

53.763- 79 
53,963.88 

S3.5'«-*S 
54. 505.  »3 
56,885.18 
55,881.08 


Marks. 
+40,000. 00 

+46,7*7-38 
t*5.4*7  63 
J15.4a5.80 
t*9.«49  90 
+I9.37*-09 
186,843.  43 


Marks. 
«.  384-S37.ot 
1,456,017.09 
'.490,094.55 
i,5'8,ao8.77 
1,600,997.1a 
'.707.Z09.74 
i,797.'6'.«o 


of  gas 


paid  from  the  city 


•Since  April  1,  1884,  the 
the  gas  commission.  » 

f  For  the  thirty-six  arc  lamps  in  Potsdamer  Plata  and  Leipriger  street,  from  September  20,  1889 
{From  December  1,  1885,  to  March  9a,  1886,  there  was  no  electric  light. 
2 For  lighting  Potsdamer  Plata  and  Leipziger  street,  a8.940.x3  marks;  for 
etc.,  5 7,903- 30  marks;  total,  86.i43.43 


t«. 
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Year. 

Population. 

Outlay. 

Number. 

Extension  and 
improvement 
of  gas  works 
sites. 

wonts,  build- 
ings, appara- 
tus, and  pipes. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Markt. 

Mark*. 

Mark*. 

From  April  1,(882,  to  March  3i,i883„ 

1,196,305 

4-* 

-  748.86 

433,396.01 

421.647. 15 

From  April  1,1883, to  March  31,1884.. 

1,339,716 

3 

1,467.67 

456, 783.13 

458,250.80 

From  April  1,1884,  to  March  31,1885.. 

1,371,677 

3* 

200,848. 83 

349,176.04 

450,024.87 

From  April  1,1885,  to  March  31,1886.. 

«,3«5»»87 

3-4 

50,819.36 

1,334, 401. 8s 

1,375,331.  18 

From  April  1,1886,  to  March  31,1887. 

». 3°». 458 

3-4 

449.S70.65 

1.370,787  46 

1,830,358.  11 

From  April  1, 1887,  to  March  31, 1888.. 

«.4'°,373 

3-9 

3.9°«-38 

3,015,174.68 

9,019, *3°-  °^ 

From  April  1,1888,  to  March  31,1889.. 

1,470,388 

3-8 

—7,753.03 

»,  13S.  140. 00 

1,137,386.98 

Year. 

Gas  production 

Highest  consumption  of  gas  on 
1  day. 

Quantity. 

Increase. 

Quantity. 

Increase. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Cm.  met. 

Cm.  met. 

Cm.  met. 

Cm.  met. 

From  April 

1, 1883,  to  March  31, 1883. 

68,45».«» 

3,463,000 

3-73 

358,500 

8,500 

••4 

From  April 

1,1883,10  March  31, 1884. 

70,556,ooo 

3,104,000 

3.07 

375,5oo 

17,000 

475 

From  April 

1,1884,10  March  31,  1B85. 

74. 337. 000 

3,781,000 

5  36 

393,4oo 

17,900 

4  77 

From  April 

1,1885,10  March  31,  18&6. 

77,834,«°o 

3,497.«» 

4-7 

408,40* 

15,000 

3-8' 

From  April 

i,i8S6,to  March  31,  1887. 

81,227,000 

3.393.0W 

436 

426,400 

18,000 

4  4i 

From  April 

1,1887,10  March  31,  1888. 

86,415,000 

5, 168,000 

6.  39 

453. 100 

26,700 

6.»6 

From  April 

1,1 888,  to  March  31, 1889. 

90,310,000 

3.795,000 

4-4 

470,400 

«7,30o 

3.83 

Year. 


Gas  jets  fed  from  municipal  gas. 


From  April  1,  i8?9,to 
From  April  1,1883,10 
From  April  1,1884,10 
From  April  1,1885, to 
From  April  1,1 886,  to 
From  April  1, 1887,10 
From  April  1,1888,  to 


March  31, 1883 
March  31, 18S4 
March  31, 1885 
March  31,1886 
March  31, 1887 
March  31,1888 
March  31, 1889 


Public. 

Private. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

13,660 

'  VA 

5-6 

"49,175 

8,100 

X.03 

14,107 

447 

3.3 

661,372 

".197 

1.9 

M.530 

4*3 

3 

682,697 

ai.3'5 

3- » 

14.947 

417 

9.9 

707.  "3 

24.416 

3-6 

«S»5" 

565 

3-6 

734.  "3 

27,110 

3-8 

16,519 

1,007 

6.49 

766, 121 

31.898 

4-3 

17,509 

990 

5.8 

799,059 

3*,938 

4-3 
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Tabl*  2.— Report  on  street-lighting  in  Berlin— Continued. 


Year. 

Total  capital  in- 
veiled  ■ 

Amount 
of  cap.ial 
per  r, coo 

trcs  of  gas 
produced. 

Renovation 

1 

A  mount  of  reno- 
vation fund  used 
lor  improvement 
of  building  and 

From  April  1,1883,  to  March  31,1884  .... 

From  April  t,ie86,  to  March  31,1887  ... 

Markt. 
37. 464,993.  27 
37.933.343- 07 

38, 373. 367. 94 
39,648,489.1a 
41,468,847.  a3 
4S,487.983  39 
44. 615,370.  »7 

Markt. 
547-  3» 
537-49 
516. ai 
509.40 
510. 53 
503.34 
494  57 

1,104,424.83 

1,103,545  7* 
100,000. 00 

842,956.00 
853,398.18 

877,' 37- 59 
949,367.69 

Marks. 

'.350,933-75 
801,113.60 

357.  *37-  35 

415,831.03 

332,921. 

377.431-39 

»49.4»9-33 

Year. 

Amount  used  or  available  for  improvement  of  the 
systems. 

• 

From  renova- 
tion fund  after 
deductingoutlay 
for  iinpruve- 
mcn  is . 

From  new  loans 

Total. 

From  April  1,1882,  to  March  31,1883  

b rom  April  i,iSS3,  to  March  31,1884  

From  April  1,1884,  to  March  31,1885  

From  April  1,1886,  to  March  31,1887  

From  April  i,ib88,  to  March  31,1889  ..  

Marks 

JO'. 433" 

427.«34  97 
530,477.10 

499.7«4-30 
699,838.36 

Marks. 

431,647.15 

•  55.350.oi 
.  450.024.87 

760,000. 00 
».7«5,ooo  .00 

«.  793.041  99 
391,853.  so 

Marks. 
4*1.647  15 
456, 783-  13 
450.024  87 

'.>87.'34-97 
•.•35.477- '0 
•.•91.  746.  39 
1,137,386.98 

Year. 

Total  book 
value  of  gas 
works  at  close  of 
business  year. 

Outside  capital 

Municipal 
investment  in 
gas  works. 

From  April  1,1881,  10  March  31,188]!  

From  April  1,1883,  to  March  31,1884  

i  rom  April  1,1887*  W  March  3*1*888  

From  April  1,1888,  to  March  31,1889  

Marks. 
40,360,386.07 
4©.7»7.a54-43 
41,350,008.3* 
43,565,807.66 
47. 7*4. 534- »  7 
46.»57.5»5  60 
47.335.87808 

»3. 364,963. 33 
13,808.84388 
»*.935.«os  3* 
«3.  >38.436. 77 
»7.343.878.88 
'4.537.94'  80 
»4.»3'.959  5o 

Afa '  ks. 

36,995.433-84 
S7,9i8, 410.51 
s8, 314,933.  co 
29,437, 370. 89 
30,380,649.39 
31,639,583  80 
33,"3»9«8.5« 
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Table  2. — Report  on  street-lighting  in  Berlin — Continued. 


Amount  received  by  city  treasury  from  the  ga* 
works. 

Year. 

Interest  on  cap- 

ital arising 
from  former 

Gain  surplus. 

Total. 

surpluses. 

From  April 

1, 1883,  to  March  31, 1883.  n  

465,45<> 

Mark*. 
4.3S3.058.80 

Mark*. 
4,818,508.80 

From  April 

1,1833,  to  March  31,1884  

465.450 

4. 7*7.016.09 

5, 193.366. 09 

from  April  1,1884, '°  March  31,1885  ,  .....  

465.450 

4.639,623.  36 

5.  "05.073.  »6 

From  April 

465.450 

4.44a, 123.96 

4.9°7.57»  96 

From  April 

465,450 

4,588,761.46 

5,054,311.46 

From  April 

1,1887,  '0  March  31,1888  

465.4SO 

4,613,158.4a 

5.078,608.43 

From  April 

465.450 

5,049,8*6.46 

5,5»5.»76  46 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul  -  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  March  9,  iSpf. 


COMMERCE  OF  PORTO  RICO  IN  1889. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STEWART,  OF  SAN  JUAN. 
EXPORTS. 

As  compared  with  the  year  1888,  there  is  an  increase  of  $1,095,560  in  the 
value  of  the  exports,  due  to  the  larger  production  of  tobacco  and  sugar, 
the  increased  export  of  cattle,  and  the  higher  prices  of  coffee.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  year's  exportation  is  $11,066,683. 

Sugar. — The  production  and  exportation  of  this  article  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  1,623  tons.  Of  the  63,610  tons  exported,  the  United 
States  received  38,724  tons;  Spain,  14,039  tons;  England,  9,002  tons;  and 
Denmark  and  Cuba,  the  remainder. 

Co  fee. — There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  this  article  of  6,234 
tons,  but  the  increase  in  the  price  more  than  made  up  the  difference.  The 
total  amount  exported  was  15,891  tons,  distributed  as  follows:  Cuba,  6,231 
tons;  France,  3,339  tons;  Germany,  2,474  tons;  Spain,  2,118  tons;  Italy, 
1,157  tons;  and  the  United  States,  Austria,  England,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  San  Domingo,  the  remainder. 

Molasses. — There  was  a  decrease  of  399  tons  in  the  exportation  of  this 
article  on  account  of  a  larger  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  rum. 
There  were  20,703  tons  exported,  of  which  the  United  States  received  17,949 
tons;  England,  2,532  tons;  and  Spain,  the  remainder. 

Tobacco. — The  crop  exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  1,991  tons.  The  total 
amount  exported  was  3,509  tons,  2,597  tons  g^>ng  to  Spain,  483  to  Germany, 
395  to  Cuba,  13  to  Denmark,  7  to  France,  6  to  Portugal,  4  to  England,  1 
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to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  San  Domingo,  Venezuela,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium. 

Cattle. — The  exportation  was  greater  this  year  than  last  by  444  head. 
The  number  exported  was  6,531,  the  French  West  Indies  taking  65  per  <  ent. ; 
British  West  Indies,  18  per  cent. ;  St.  Thomas,  13  per  cent. ;  and  Cuba  and 
San  Domingo,  the  remainder. 

Other  articles. — These  include  hides,  tallow,  salt,  lumber,  guano,  co<  oa- 
nuts,  oranges,  etc.,  of  which  405  tons  of  hides  were  sent  to  Spain  and  Ger- 
many; 149  tons  of  tallow  to  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Germany;  506  tons  of  salt 
to  Cuba,  and  $19,880  worth  of  cocoanuts  and  oranges  to  the  United  States. 
The  estimated  value  of  all  other  articles  of  export  was  $198,665. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1889  was  $335,445  less  than  those  of  1888. 
The  total  importation  of  $14,177,557  was  divided  as  follows:  Spain,  $3,920,- 
147;  United  States,  $3,778,015;  England,  $3,109,433;  Germany,  $1,477,- 
321;  Cuba,  $945»°33;  France,  $444,999;  Denmark,  $193,055;  Uruguay, 
Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  etc., 
the  remainder. 

Cotton  manufactures. — In  these  goods  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  im- 
portation of  175  tons.  The  value  of  the  entire  importation  was  $1,770,423, 
Spain  sending  $1,073,365;  England,  $599,190;  France,  $35,076;  Ger- 
many, $33,063;  United  States,  $23,008;  and  Belgium,  the  remainder. 

Woolens. — The  importation  of  these  goods  in  1889  was  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  year  by  $6,955.  Of  the  total  importation  of  $505,333,  Spain 
sent  $378,353;  England,  $90,151;  France,  $17,127;  Germany,  $14,006 ; 
and  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  the  remainder. 

Jute,  hemp,  and  flax  goods. — In  these  there  was  a  decrease  of  $111,025. 
The  total  importation  was  $584,793,  of  which  England  contributed  $301,- 
865;  Spain,  $143,820;  United  States,  $50,622;  and  France  and  Germany, 
the  remainder. 

Rice. — Rice  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $1,718,110,  principally  from 
Germany,  England,  and  Spain.  The  importation  was  1,125  tons  less  than 
in  1888. 

Flour. — Flour  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $1,788,948,  the  United  States 
sending  $1,610,033  and  Spain  $178,915.    This  is  a  falling  off  of  879  tons. 

Codfish. — The  importation  of  codfish  was  valued  at  $441,260,  Canada 
sending  $315,948;  the  United  States,  $111,472;  and  Denmark,  the  remain- 
der.   This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  2,105  l°ns- 

Pork  and  hams. — Pork  and  hams  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $219,032, 
the  United  States  sending  $214,392  and  Spain,  England,  and  Germany  the 
remainder,  a  falling  off  from  last  year  of  911  tons. 

Lard. — Lard  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $451,581,  all  from  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  670  tons  over  last  year's  importation. 

Canned  goods. — These  goods  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $152,350, 
Spain  sending  $98,344;  United  States,  $25,929;  France,  $15,755;  and 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  remainder. 
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Cheese. — Cheese  was  imported  to  the  value  of  1206,715,  the  United  States 
sending  $64,350;  England,  $46,683;  Germany,  $66,948;  France,  $16,853 ; 
and  Spain,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  the  remainder. 

Other  provisions. — Under  this  head  come  all  articles  of  provisions  not 
enumerated  above,  the  principal  of  which  are  jerked  and  salted  beef,  butter, 
olive  oil,  vegetables,  and  preserved  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  The  importation 
of  such  provisions  amounted  to  $744,694,  of  which  the  United  States  sent 
$256,534;  Spain,  $249,249;  Germany,  $159,430;  France,  $39,059;  Eng- 
land, $26,355 ;  and  Italy,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  and  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, the  remainder. 

Beer,  wine,  and  spirits. — The  importation  of  liquors  amounted  to  843,- 
242  gallons,  valued  at  $602,233,  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of 
86,346  gallons.  Of  wine  there  were  566,346  gallons,  Spain  furnishing  538,- 
648  gallons;  France,  22,858  gallons;  and  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and 
Denmark,  the  remainder.  Beer  takes  second  place  with  144,650  gallons, 
74,566  coming  from  Germany,  28,644  from  Denmark,  23,254  from  England, 
and  the  remainder  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  France.  Brandy 
takes  third  place  with  63,426  gallons,  Cuba  sending  29,634;  France,  13,772; 
Spain,  7,128;  Germany,  5,566;  England,  5,478;  and  the  United  States 
and  Denmark,  the  remainder. 

Metals. — This  trade  shows  an  improvement  of  559  tons  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  value  of  the  total  importation  was  $540,684,  of  which  Eng- 
land contributed  71  percent.;  United  States,  13  per  cent.;  Germany,  10 
per  cent. ;  and  Spain,  France,  and  Denmark,  the  remainder. 

Coal. — The  importation  of  coal  was  5,260  tons  less  than  in  1888.  Eng- 
land's contribution  decreased  by  5,525  tons,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
increased  by  976  tons.    The  total  importation  was  11,189  tons- 

Other  articles. — This  heading  includes  a  great  variety  of  articles,  the 
principal  of  which  are  petroleum,  glassware  and  stone  and  porcelain  ware, 
oils,  drugs  and  chemicals,  soap,  paraffin e  and  stearine,  paper,  straw  paper 
and  boards,  lumber,  hoops  and  staves,  and  shoes.  Petroleum,  which  comes 
entirely  from  the  United  States,  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  1,856  tons, 
valued  at  $148,485.  Glassware  and  stone  and  porcelain  ware  come  princi- 
pally from  Germany,  which  furnished  370  tons,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  grades, 
125  tons  coming  from  Spain,  124  from  England,  119  from  the  United  States, 
and  67  from  France,  the  value  of  the  total  importation  being  $182,955.  Of 
the  total  importation  of  231  tons  of  oils,  valued  at  $57,890,  Spain  furnished 
36  tons;  England,  66  tons;  and  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Cuba,  the  re- 
mainder. Drugs  and  chemicals  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  45  tons, 
valued  at  $46,265,  of  which  17  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  11  from 
France,  and  5  each  from  England,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Out  of  a  total 
importation  of  soap  of  2,134  tons,  valued  at  $277,430,  Spain  sent  2,016  tons. 
Paraffine  and  stearine  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  269  tons,  valued  at 
$80,815,  of  which  England  sent  90  tons;  Spain,  89  tons;  Germany,  68 
tons;  and  France,  20  tons.  Of  paper  239  tons  were  imported,  valued  at 
$56,360,  82  tons  coming  from  Spain,  53  tons  from  the  United  States,  51 
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tons  from  Germany,  22  tons  each  from  England  and  France,  and  the  remain- 
der from  Belgium.  Straw  paper  and  boards  were  imported  to  the  amount  of 
873  tons,  valued  at  £94,925,  the  United  States  furnishing  694  tons;  Spain, 
156  tons;  and  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  remainder.  Lumber, 
which  comes  only  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  £139,155,  the  former  country  sending  5,308,120  feet  and  the  latter 
2,724,200  feet.  Hoops  and  staves  to  the  amount  of  9,630  tons  were  im- 
ported, valued  at  $148,055,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  93  per  cent. 
Out  of  a  total  of  94  tons  of  shoes,  Spain  sent  89  tons.  Machinery  was  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of  648  tons,  of  which  England  sent  453  tons;  Spain, 
110  tons;  and  France,  32  tons.  Belgium  has  sent  2,207  tons  °f  railway 
material  and  France  8  tons.  Out  of  a  total  of  78  tons  of  plows,  England 
furnished  44  tons  and  the  United  States  14  tons. 

SHIPPING. 


Table  shewing  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared. 


Rag. 

Cleared. 

No. 

Tods. 

No. 

Ton.. 

357 
574 

"3 

103 
IO9 
98 

i68,oa3 
688,996 
77.5«o 
104,361 
179,001 
5,94o 

435 
465 
»53 
118 
69 
'4 

* 70. 053 
608,794 

89»843 
89,955 
105,018 
5.88o 

S  p.lll  ish     .  .  ,  ,  ..1.11  m«mnKMin»i»M«MIH •«•••••••....•••••••• 

t1  I  1"  1  |  Ch«  a  a  ■■■*»•••••••••••••••*•••»••*•••■•••■•••••••••••••••■■•■*•••••••*■•••••••*  •••••• 

OCklklflil*«a  •••«••»•••••••••••*•»••••••••■•■••••••••• 

OUQI  •■•M«W«H«mtM«««*f  HI**«*M*  MtHIMfMf  l«l  ■|lt*f  i*it  M  ••••••  •  »MMM 

Total  

i,a83 
1,406 

«.  "93,831 
«.»35.749 

i,»64 
»»344 

«»°&».S43 
963,602 

1  ota)  in  i8S8M...«.»«f>#aS».»*«««.*»...#.*«.M.*»«**aM»»......aaa.. 

L.  R.  STEWART, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 
San  Juan,  February  16,  1891. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  IN  SENEGAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  STRICKLAND,  OF  CORAe.DARAR. 

I  took  occasion  recently  to  point  out  that  the  new  duties  levied  here 
might  prove  quite  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  American  commerce. 

At  the  date  of  the  dispatch,  however,  I  had  conferred  with  no  American 
party  on  the  subject,  and  the  remarks  made  were  simply  a  reflection  of  my 
own  judgment  in  the  matter ;  but  a  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  agent  of  the  American  firm  from  Portland,  Me.,  lately  established  in 
St.  Louis,  on  the  last  page  of  which  he  casually  mentioned  how  the  new 
duties  were  already  affecting  his  trade.  The  last  paragraph  contains  the 
summing  up  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  duties.  The  senior  member 
of  the  firm  in  question  is  now  on  his  way  here  to  look  into  the  condition  of 
things  as  lately  developed  by  the  duties,  and,  in  the  present  temper  of  his 
agent,  it  would  seem  that  the  business  established  in  the  beginning  with 
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considerable  expense  may  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Other  American 
parties  have  communicated  to  me  their  discouragement,  but  some  of  them 
will  doubtless  keep  on  until  a  change  for  the  better  appears  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  this  unlooked-for  check  to  business  affected 
only  the  few  shipowners  who  run  vessels  here.  The  furnishers  of  goods 
"expressly  for  this  market  "  are  now  numerous  throughout  the  West  and,  in 
fact,  are  represented  in  most  sections  of  the  United  States. 

PETER  STRICKLAND, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Gorie-Dakar,  March  6,  i8gi. 


SWISS  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BV  CONSUL  ADAMS,  OF  HORGEN. 

The  Federal  Government  at  Berne  has  just  issued  a  table  compiled  from 
the  returns  of  the  United  States  consulates,  showing  the  exportation  from 
Switzerland  to  the  United  States  from  1864  to  1890  and  from  each  con- 
sular district  for  1889  and  1890,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined. 

During  this  period  of  27  years  the  chief  articles  of  export  have  always 
been  the  same,  namely:  Silk  and  silk  goods,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  em- 
broideries, straw  and  horse-hair  goods,  watches  and  watch  material,  musical 
boxes,  cheese,  and  hides,  to  which,  during  the  last  10  years  or  more,  are  to 
be  added  aniline  colors.  The  four  great  articles  are  silks,  cottons  and  wool- 
ens, embroideries,  and  watches.  The  exportation  of  embroideries,  a  special 
product  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  amounted  in  1864  to  352,277  francs 
and  rose  almost  without  interruption  to  37,554,153  francs  in  1890.  Silk 
and  silk  goods,  manufactured  in  the  northern  and  German  cantons,  from 
Basle  to  St.  Gall,  fell  to  18,818,073  francs  in  1867,  reached  a  maximum 
of  45,122,069  francs  in  1882,  and  declined  to  25,828,437  francs  in  1890,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  exportation  in  1864.  Watches  and  watch  material  rose  to 
18,312,511  francs  in  1872,  fell  to  3,569,048  francs  in  1877,  and  rose  again 
to  9,948,811  francs  in  1890,  as  against  8,477,192  francs  in  1864.  Musical 
boxes  began  in  1864  with  a  value  of  72,482  francs  and  rose  on  the  whole 
steadily  to  1,558,077  francs  in  1890.  Cheese  rose  from  241,573  francs  in 
1864  to  4,642,251  francs  in  1890.  The  articles  whose  exportation  increased 
most  steadily — embroideries,  musical  boxes,  and  cheese  (Emmenthal,  Gru- 
yere,  and  Sago) — are  special  products  of  Switzerland  without  competition  in 
the  United  States.  The  greatest  variations  are  in  articles  exposed  to  compe- 
tition  with  American  products — silk,  watches,  cottons  and  woolens. 

The  heaviest  exportation  is  now  from  the  consular  districts  of  St.  Gall 
(4°>339>°7a  francs,  nearly  half  of  the  total  for  1890)  and  Basel  (23,371,793 
francs);  the  lowest  from  the  districts  of  Berne  (5,396,209  francs)  and  Geneva 
(5,369,289  francs).  The  total  exportation  rose  from  37,256,642  francs  in 
1864,  its  minimum,  to  101,225,747  francs  in  1882  and  declined  to  91,571,- 
282  francs  in  1890. 
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Table  showing  the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  in  1890  by  consular  districts. 


Consular  district 

Raw  silk 

anA  cillr 
SJ1U  MIK 

Cotton  and 

u  m  ,|rn  fie 
«  OJICU  [la- 

cues. 

Embroider- 
ie>. 

Straw  and 

hnrv^-li  1  i  r 

Watches 

and   n   1  1 

ruuic  r  Lt  Is . 

Musical 
boxes. 

St.  Gall  

Franc*. 

537.407 
8,036,088 
6,664,53a 

493.849 

Francs. 
•.»53.8»3 
'74.904 

Franc*. 

37,488,043 
65,910 

Franc*. 

Francs. 

Franc*. 

.................. 

«, 033, 46a 
75.379 

33,035 

144.45' 

Basic  wnmi>M«i 

MMIMMH 

'» "4°.  363 
336,930 

7.905.^8 

90.375 

£**CHC Vft  •*■*••.•........••.. 

To  til.  •■■  ••»••••••• 

... 

■••■■.«.». •••.«••* 

1,918,118 

1,467,703 

35.828,437 

4,406,010 

37.554.*  53 

1,376,337 

9,948,811 

»» 558.077 

Consular  districts. 

Leather. 

Aniline 
colon. 

Mlscellane- 

Total. 

1890. 

1889. 

St.  Gall.. 

Zurich... .........  ...•.»..•• 

Bcroc  .»..**  ................ 

Total 

NMItMIM 
MM  •  HIMI 


m  w  111111 
.. ......... 

MWIItWH 

Franc*. 

.................. 

.. •*•••••.*• >••••• 

68,175 
4'8,397 
4.'SS.6» 

•■**.. km ........ > 

Franc*. 

.a... ■ 

■  ■  ■  wiwmiii  mil 

HttrMMMM  ...... 

8*6,760 

Franc*. 

 MHIIINMI 

926,878 

Franct. 
168,899 
378,393 
698.97a 

'.333,59' 
'4o,455 
802,918 

Franc*. 

40,339.073 
9.587.956 
7.506,958 

»3.37',798 

S.  396.309 

5.369.389 

Franc*. 

33.933.585 
7.436,943 
7.863,946 

«8, 3'  3.  f'43 
4,821,900 
4, 670, 6?8 

'.'77.48o 

3.<>7« 

4,«4'.2S» 

3,004,340 

939,9'9 

3, 433,  «7 

9«.S7',3Sa 

77.oj7.94J 

TabU  shewing  the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  from  1864  to  iSqo,  inclusive. 

Yean. 

Raw  silk 
and  silk 
goods. 

Cotton  and 
woolen  tis- 
sues. 

Embroider- 
ies. 

Straw  and 
horse-hair 
tissues. 

Watches 
and  wrftcli 
materials. 

Musical 
boxes. 

franc*. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

1 8&4  ......  ■«•• 

........... 

»5,45«.9a8 

'.647,33s 

353,377 

806, 700 

8.477.'9J 

73.482 

1 865  •••.■.■••.•••••■••■■•■•»• 

HIMMHM 

»9,97!>.  464 

4,368,900 

*, '33,33' 

1,521,184 

«»,30»,954 

•o8,399 

IMUnmmnnhmhinnw 

••■•* 

31,766,07a 

5,'73.396 

3.336,«38 

'3.093.408 

300,108 

186  y..  .*...,................  . 

•••■•••*••• 

18,818,073 

3.038,330 

3,«54,o87 

a.433,405 

10, 363.418 

965,196 

1868.. .......  •  ••••«......••. 

•*••••**.*. 

«'.  '97.593 

1,342,910 

3.050.  "7 

a, 10a, 497 

'0,460,738 

J44.448 

1869  

38,557,883 

3,353.«35 

3,896,701 

3,803.764 

«3.333,578 

»58.738 

l^JO......  ■  

MMUMMI 

35.844.7S6 

«, '94.850 

6,961,403 

3,884,064 

16,512, 162 

34'. '48 

I  8^1  HMHMMMtH«tllllHM 

.*..«••.... 

42,938,017 

',974.496 

'0,393,787 

3,106,693 

'7. '05,753 

350.637 

1 *****************  ******** 

•  ■••a  ...... 

40,760,941 

3.648,377 

",437. '74 

i.3?4.750 

18,312,511 

44'. 853 

l8^3***sa*  •••••••••*••••••*•• 

WHIMWII 

37,060,939 

3,934,8.-9 

10,853.320 

3,309,634 

«3.°54,«47 

433.573 

I874******  ******  ************* 

35,083,  S66 

1,460,361 

'6,4o3,3«  4 

'.609,174 

12,119,941 

■53,817 

»»75  

'3.401,405 

688,237 

«5,9«3,5*9 

',683,653 

8,499.5oi 

186,533 

1 B  70 -  -  -  •  •  -  •««..•••••••••••••■ 

.. ......... 

36,613,469 

74°,  53« 

14,580,501 

",477.84'' 

4,809,83a 

'4«,357 

1877*  ••*•••■•**•*•  •••■•*•••■• 

 •  

36,93a,  791 

48', 495 

16,195,60a 

1,580,267 

3.569.048 

10a.  105 

1878  

37.601,539 

75', 969 

16,690,107 

1,301,529 

3.995. 7'6 

95.679 

•879  

37.374.345 

','87.909 

'8.933.535 

',948.403 

5,392,098 

»«7.759 

1 880.  ••••«••■ 

........... 

40,414,646 

1,913,382 

33.540, '95 

».947.789 

'o.  143.813 

•61.833 

1881  

33,110,390 

3,473  .  798 

=0,059,905 

3.347.595 

11,809, I*3 

447. 599 

1  1  -  l;  2  ■■■.•..«*.«..•..........  ■ 

4S, 133,069 

8.8*4,958 

38.433,738 

'.584, '74 

«3,338. 489 

583.799 

1 88 . ....... ............ .... 

 •  

39.773.67' 

•,439,3°8 

30,883,678 

t,or>8,907 

11, 146,010 

778,015 

•8*4  

33.464.93> 

«.'46,349 

3«, 563,973 

815,716 

7,4fV.704 

999, 385 

'885  

35.336,047 

1,149, 8'*3 

31,933,743 

657.74' 

4.47J.  586 

8s«.0'9 

1 88^ . .  •  •  • ...  **..... .......... 

.. »•••••.•• 

34.863,565 

1,864.586 

35,034,181 

661,358 

6.682,457 

». '34.775 

,ggy  

wtiimni 

35, '88,774 

1,126,936 

3«. 843.944 

431,820 

8,658.181 

1.7-4,953 

........... 

*5. 780.478 

'.93', 493 

30,300.209 

763.974 

9,^74.9«5 

'.344.375 

1  8Sq  . ........................ 

........... 

3'.7'7.o55 

3.318.783 

|t(  508 , 008 

'.4V3.334 

9.4i',573 

1,318,521 

'890  

•  «  

35.838,437 

4.406,010 

37.554. «53 

1,376,397 

9.948,811 

■.S58.077 
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Table  showing  the  exports  from  Switzerland  to  the  Unite  i  States,  Continued. 


Leather. 


Aniline 
colors. 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1&67.... 

1868.... 

1869... 

1870.... 

i8;i.... 

187a.... 

1873.... 

1874.... 

1875.... 

1876.... 

1877.... 

1878.... 

1879.... 


HMMMI  •  •• 

HMMNIHIi  ••••••  ■•• 

■••••*•••••••••«••••«••■••.■•«■•■• 

iWMMNHNNWNtlMI  • 


1881... 

1883... 
1884.... 

1886.., 
1S87. 


>••••*■■••■•■■• 

■■••■•••<••>••••.•■■••■••••• •>•••••■*••■■-■ 

•  •  

"••••mi  •  ■■•■■*••■■■.■•••..  ■••>•■ 


■■••■•••••■•■•a* ••••••••■■•••••••  

■•■•*•••■■■•■••■•••••*■• •••••■■■•■••■*, 


1889... 
189O. 


Francs. 
94'»573 
490t89S 
700,130 

'.057,437 
1,368,417 

«.56o,  4°9 
,,688.399 
a,2»9,ai3 
9,068,003 
'.007,929 
1,934, afia 
1,848.360 
*. 675. 024 
«,  533. 598 
1,381,369 
1,969,418 
a.35o.«»8 

a. 849. 343 
3.»4a,  Ma 
3.095.  >7« 
3.015,839 
3,010,079 
3,582,021 
4, 188,! 89 

3. 744.933 
4,641,951 


Francs. 

33,125 


Francs. 


110,885 

»S<5,734 
ai7,986 
44.603 
582,177 

70J.374 
446,879 
426,461 
654,920 
437,621 
637,868 
479.667 
5»8,554 
874.46a 
962,91a 
'.5*8,675 
a, 537, 7*8 
2,622,960 

','53.453 
665,058 
603,703 
377. 34» 
3'5,474 
370,893 

2,004,340 


1,508,113 
570, 553 
574,996 
577.653 
586,379 
757.978 
689,598 
931,967 
9*9.949 


Francs. 
185,030 
486,022 

'.098, 54« 
1,205,428 
1,622,265 
'.53', 609 

9,308.945 
a, 526,603 
'.879.506 
».350,9»3 
»,759.909 
3,193,614 
1,644,190 
9,019,436 
9,309,187 
«.37'.84» 
3.343.990 
4.904.554 
9,995,346 
3,7«3,733 
9,567.834 
3,345.439 
3,213,846  I 

9.S65.97' 
3,190,790 
3,262,878 
3. 433.  "7 


Francs. 
37.956,642 
40,380,049 
58,658.373 
39.960,318 
4«.  304.99' 
53. 93". 4*8 
69. »90.«44 
80,675.680 
79. 481. '03 
60, 39'.  809 

6i,35'.93» 
54.867,355 

S3. 483. 944 
53.035.445 
54. 597. 878 
69, 54'.  701 
84.405,908 
79. 33'.  766 
*o».*95,747 

94,087,977 
83.450,73' 
70,993,9'4 
77.644,829 
75,757.909 
77.778.4M 
77.o37.943 
91,571,983 


LYELL  T. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Horgen,  February  11,  i8qi. 


ADAMS, 

Consul. 


MORMONS  IN  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SAMPSON,  OF  PASO  DEL  NORTE. 

Mormon  colonists  commenced  locating  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  125  miles  southwest  of  Paso  del  Norte  and  85  miles  south  of  Den- 
ning, N.  Mex.,  in  1886. 

In  the  Corralitos,  Ascension,  and  Casas  Grandes  valleys  they  have  five 
colonies,  namely:  Colonias  Diaz,  Juarez,  San  Francisco,  Pacheco,  and  Cave 
Valley — the  two  first  being  the  most  prominent,  Diaz  having  a  population 
of  700  and  Juarez  of  500 — with  a  total  population  of  over  2,000.  The  most 
of  these  colonists  have  come  from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  only  a  few 
from  Utah.  The  church  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  recognized  ecclesiastical 
head  or  authority.    It  is  said  that  plural  marriages  are  not  permitted. 

These  colonists  are  engaged  in  stock-raising,  manufacture  of  lumber,  bee 
culture,  fruit-growing,  and  raising  of  sorghum  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  sirup.    The  sugar  beet  does  well  there  also,  while  sorghum  grows  to 
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perfection  ;  this  is  expected  to  become  quite  an  industry  in  time.  A  sugar 
plant  will  be  established  this  summer;  also  a  cannery  at  no  distant  day; 
there  is  not  one  now  in  all  Mexico.  Negotiations  are  pending  to  start  a 
cannery  in  this  city.    It  will  be  a  good  investment. 

The  climate  is  very  fine.  Spring  work  commences  in  February.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  grown  by  irrigation.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water.  Two 
mills  are  now  in  operation  sawing  lumber  for  market.  All  trades  and  needed 
professions  are  represented.  The  people  seem  to  be  happy  and  prosperous. 
They  have  two  public  schools  established,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  250  pupils.  The  colonists  own  about  100,000  acres  of  land.  This 
is  held  by  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  and  known 
as  the  Mexican  Colonization  and  Agricultural  Company.  No  land  is  sold 
to  the  colonists ;  they  are  charged  a  nominal  rent  for  use.  No  one  can  claim 
to  be  rich,  yet  all  seem  to  be  comfortably  fixed. 

These  colonies  are  now  remote  from  railroads,  the  nearest  point  being 
Denning,  N.  M.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  Mexico  Pacific  Rail- 
road will  be  completed  to  Ascension  by  August,  or  within  3  miles  of  one  of 
these  colonies. 

Additions  are  expected  to  be  made  during  the  year,  and  a  large  Mormon 
population  will  soon  find  homes  in  this  consular  district. 

A.  J.  SAMPSON, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Paso  del  Norte,  March  6,  1891. 


PETROLEUM  TRADE  OF  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CHAMBERS.  OF  BATOUAf. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Batoum  for  1889  and  1890  may 
be  of  interest,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  increasing  commercial  importance  of 
the  port. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  BATOUM. 


TabU  shewing  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  f> 
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Much  of  the  export  to  the  United  States  in  1890  was  by  steamer  via  Mar- 
seilles, Antwerp,  and  United  Kingdom  ports,  but  during  the  year  nine  sailing 
vessels  with  licorice  root  and  manganese  ore  cleared  from  Batoum,  and  two 
steamers  with  manganese  ore  cleared  from  Poti  for  United  States  ports. 

The  exports  of  both  licorice  root  and  manganese  ore  to  the  United  States 
in  1890  show  a  heavy  increase  over  1889.    What  the  manganese  export  for 
1891  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  prospects  for  a  great  increase  in  - 
exports  of  licorice  root  seem  good,  as  there  are  now  three  firms  engaged  in 
the  business,  against  only  one  exporter  in  1890. 

NAVIGATION  AT  BATOUM. 


Table  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  enured  and  cleared  at  Batoum  in  1889 

and  1890. 
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BATOUM  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

Table  shewing  the  Batoum  exports  and  imports  for  i88q  ana  rSgo. 

EXPORTS. 
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PETROLEUM  TRADE. 

The  Russian  petroleum  trade  in  1890  shows  a  marked  increase  over  1889. 
The  production  of  crude  oil,  as  will  be  seen  from  statistics  herewith,  averaged 
nearly  80,000  barrels  per  day,  against  a  trifle  over  68,000  barrels  in  1889 — 
a  very  material  increase,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  of  crude  oil  at 
wells  steadily  advanced  until  it  reached  at  the  end  of  July  the  equivalent 
to  about  50  cents  per  barrel  of  42  gallons.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  in  for- 
eign markets  and  the  great  advance  in  the  value  of  Russian  currency  (as 
against  foreign  exchange),  the  price  of  refined  did  not  advance  proportion- 
ately with  crude,  and  the  high  price  of  50  cents  per  barrel  was  not  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  crude  was  sold  at  that 
price,  but  much  was  sold  at  from  35  to  40  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  price 
maintained,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  production  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  until  the  Volga  navigation  closed,  about  the  end  of  October.  The 
closing  of  Volga  navigation  leaves  the  railway  to  Batoum  the  only  outlet 
for  the  winter  months,  and,  as  the  demand  for  oil  was  less  than  the  supply 
during  November  and  December,  the  price  of  crude  at  wells  declined  to  about 
25  cents  per  barrel,  although  30  cents  was  asked  for  contracts  for  the  year. 
The  production  was  increased  in  November  by  several  flowing  wells,  but,  as 
they  did  not  last  long,  the  December  production  fell  off,  and  up  to  the  1st 
of  February  this  year  there  was  no  material  increase  over  the  figures  for  De- 
cember. Early  in  February,  however,  four  wells  commenced  flowing,  giving 
an  aggregate  of  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  daily,  and  at  present  writing  the 
total  daily  production  is  not  less  than  125,000  barrels  per  day.  Of  course, 
this  immense  increase  has  greatly  depressed  the  price  of  crude,  and  it  is  at 
present  quoted  at  about  12  cents  per  barrel  for  spot  and  20  cents  per  barrel 
for  a  year's  contract. 

The  high  prices  for  crude  during  the  past  18  months  naturally  greatly 
stimulated  drilling,  and  on  December  31,  1890,  there  were  produced  238 
wells;  drilling,  130;  cleaning  out  and  drilling  deeper,  46;  new  derricks  up, 
79;  against  217  wells  producing,  79  drilling,  29  cleaning  out  and  drilling 
deeper,  and  46  derricks  on  December  31,  1889. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  immense  production  will  be  long  main- 
tained, as  the  large  flowing  wells  seldom  last  long ;  but,  from  the  volume  of 
operations,  it  would  seem  that,  providing  the  territory  is  sufficiently  rich,  the 
production  of  1890  will  be  maintained  in  1891. 

The  export  of  petroleum  in  1890  was  increased,  but  was  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  low  prices  of  American  oil  in  the  foreign  markets  and  the  great  ad- 
vance in  value  of  Russian  currency.  The  value  of  the  paper  ruble,  starting 
at  about  54  cents  in  January,  advanced  to  the  equivalent  of  65  cents  in  Sep- 
tember, but  gradually  declined  again  to  56  and  57  cents  in  December.  Of 
course,  the  purchasing  power  in  Russia  of  the  ruble  did  not  increase,  and 
the  price  of  refined  at  Baku  and  Batoum  remained  about  the  same  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  in  September  as  in  January,  or  at  least  declined  very 
little ;  and  the  appreciation  of  the  ruble  (as against  fore;gn  values)  was  equiva- 
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lent  to  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  in  price,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  asserted  by  exporters  that  business  at  these  prices  resulted  in  a  loss.  The 
statistics  herewith  show  a  total  increase  in  the  output  of  all  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  1890  over  1889  of  36,342,075  gallons,  of  which  4,064,840  gallons 
went  to  Russia,  leaving  the  increase  in.  exports  32,277,235  gallons,  of  which 
12,122,735  gallons  were  crude,"  crude  residuum,  and  lubricating  oils  and 
2,641,680  gallons  illuminating  oil  and  distillate  to  Austria-Hungary  and  Rou- 
mania  (for  Servia),  from  which  countries  American  oil  is  debarred  by  a  cus- 
toms tariff  discriminating  in  favor  of  Russian  oil,  leaving  the  actual  increase 
of  export  of  illuminating  oils  in  competition  with  American  oil  17,512,820 
gallons.  As  the  actual  increase  in  the  export  of  case  oil  was  19,265,355 
gallons,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  export  of  illuminating  oils  in  bulk  and 
barrels. 

That  the  output  in  1890  was  limited  only  by  the  price,  and  not  by  lack 
of  oil  or  transportation  facilities,  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  stocks  here. 
The  railway  deliveries  at  Batoum  for  the  year  were  more  than  10,000,000 
gallons  in  excess  of  the  output,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  refined  oil  at  Baku  and  Batoum  has  been  steadily  declining  since  October 
and  for  2  months  was  less  than  the  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of  crude 
prices  and  the  railway  capacity  has  been  increased  to  at  least  340,000,000 
gallons  annually,  the  output  from  Batoum  has  been  less  for  the  past  2  months 
than  it  was  during  the  same  time  last  year.  Refined  at  present  is  almost 
unsalable  here  at  3^  cents  per  gallon  free  on  board  steamer,  because  the 
tankage  at  Batoum  is  full  (over  40,000,000  gallons),  and  exporters  claim 
foreign  markets  are  too  low  to  justify  even  that  price,  notwithstanding  sea 
freights  were  never  so  low  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

Railway  transportation  between  Baku  and  Batoum,  as  before  stated,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  Suram  tunnel,  which  was  officially 
opened  for  traffic  in  September,  although  the  work  of  changing  the  approaches 
to  it  is  not  yet  completed.  The  old  track  from  the  western  end  of  the  tunnel 
is  used  now,  and,  together  with  the  line  over  the  pass,  gives  the  railway  a  ca- 
pacity of  not  less  than  340,000,000  gallons  per  annum.  The  tunnel  is  pre- 
pared for  double  track,  and  when  the  change  in  the  contour  of  the  western 
approach  to  it  is  finished  and  the  tunnel  double-tracked  the  capacity  of  the 
roads  will  be  still  further  increased.  The  railway  company  has  decided  to 
purchase  all  private  tank  cars  now  in  service  on  its  line  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  about  $625  each  (they  cost  originally  more  than  $  1,000  each),  and  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  sell  at  this  price  will  be  given  a  certain  time  to  take  their 
cars  off  the  road.  As  owners  of  private  tank  cars  (there  are  more  than  4,000 
in  service)  were  allowed  a  drawback  equivalent  to  about  13  cents  per  barrel 
from  freight  rates,  the  taking  over  of  the  private  tank  cars  will  be  equivalent 
to  an  advance  in  freight  of  that  amount. 
No.  128  5. 
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The  following  are  all  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  trade  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain: 

Table  showing  the  crude  petroleum  production  of  Balakhani%  Sabunchi,  and  Bibi-Eibak  in 

1889  and  /8yo. 
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->fl     ■»->  f , 
*Of  *t  «l 

82.982 

I7,40X 

50,107 

53.58* 

Barrett. 
10S  4<6 
146,356 

i 8 1 , 200 

167.53a 
195,840 

•63,444 

Barrett. 

a-ri  663 
972,1100 

1, 161, 163 

,.°73.743 
808.645 
722,017 
337,673 

Barrett. 

»,uoi ,300 

3.519, 7o« 
3.9*4.794 

3. 59'. 566 
3.97*. 380 
3,009,288 

Barrett. 

110  866 
971,668 
1, 161, 163 

>.o73.743 
B88.645 
722,017 

5,549, 10a 

337.67a 
502,959 
104,024 
»  58,47* 
»75.»93 
467,666 

Barrett. 
93°.  V4 
a,  547.033 
a.753.6ji 
2,517,823 

3.o89.735 
2,287,271 

M, 305.75* 
2.373,179 
-•,218,045 
2,099.621 
8,171.748 
2,057,028 
2,101,330 

8  5°,  72a 

6.3S8 
7.549 
7.637 
5,7*6 
4,306 

902,728 
153,382 
148,800 
140,916 

146, IOI 

138,120 

140,918 

5.*55,9°8 
202,959 
104,034 

*56.47« 

175,293 
467.666 
573.096 

"0,675,109 
a. 643.654 

a,477,»«7 
'.406,557 

».5'-«'.  *79 
a. 668, 530 

8.819.559 

15,126,007 

2,304,  y8.. 
9,274.26^ 
■.302,533 

2,341, foS 
a,493.337 
a.35*.&?3 

27,226,211 

996,42a 

•.8-9.86S 

6,837,417 

36,i89,9'5 

6,995.  *87 

29,194.728 

Month. 


January  

February  

March- 
April... 
May  

June  

Average,  6  mouths  , 

July.-  *  ..*■•••••••••••■••••« 

August  ,  ..... 

September.. 
i  \t. ,  ^>1«— 

'.'HUIKI  ....,.,.,••..•■••••...•«•,•*••■ 

November  

December  

Average  for  year... 


1890. 


Average 
d.iily  prc- 


Barrelt. 
62,275 

90,965 
88.827 

8*. 473 
99.669 
76.242 


83.569 
74.354 
73.363 
76. 75* 
75,543 
83.108 
75,867 


79,985 


Daily  arer- 

age  from 
flowing  well 


Barrett. 
6,654 
35.8oo 
29,212 
23,080 

37.533 
14,200 


16,376 


Daily  aver- 
age from 
pumping 
well. 


Barrett. 
55,261 
55.*6s 
59,6i5 
58.393 
6a, 136 
61,942 

59.366 
62,40a 

68,363 
71,287 
69,383 
68,753 
67.243 

63,6^9 


1889. 


Average 

daily  pro- 
duction. 


Barrett. 
47.4S9 
5*.  4^ 
60,816 
64,171 
65,287 
89,827 


60.439 
79.394 
87.96.; 
A  55* 
66.778 
77.358 
68,894 


68,34* 


Daily  aver- 
age from 
flowing  well. 


Barrett. 


•  •■••..*.••■•—■■ 


Daily  aver- 
age from 
pumping 


Barrett. 


67.694 
64,873 

66,595 
62, 828 

59.*73 
54.634 


Hon.— In  barrel!  of  43  gallon*. 
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Total  shipments  of  Russian  petroleum  products  from  Batottm  in  i88g  and  1890. 


Crude  and  residuum. 

Lubricating  oil. 

Illuminating  distilLite. 

1890. 

1889. 

1800. 

1889. 

1890. 

,889. 

Austria : 

F  jume ...... 

Gallons. 

..*•>•■...*■••••.. 

44,165 

3,313,715 

Gallon*. 

•  •  •  ••*•••»••••»••♦ 

8, 800 
635,300 

Gallons. 
823,825 
3o6,3«» 

4,716,030 
3.*50 
868,050 

7.544.020 

4.&*).435 
142,500 
»99.«50 

33,600 

3.750 

500 

Gallant. 
13,250 
403.700 

Gallon*. 
17,046,885 
5.935.5'o 

Gat  Ian*. 

*\599.B3o 
1,113,305 

78,090 

*■.*••„, 

1H<WWWMMIMI 
....*•*•«••••.*•.. 

•,5»5,99o 
*3.5oo 

HIIIIIIIIIIIHIM 

F.ngUnd  

I  |WBM«|||l..||HIIMtllHlllHI 

Italy  

Kou  mania  

S  pa  in..  

1 urWcy .......  ••■■■••«•••••••••••••••• 

694,200 
3,081,  too 

50,000 

98.55° 

.......•«••••••••• 

*Wi  »  ■  #v 

 ••••••••••••• 

.*••*. 

628,750 

•.099.53S 

59, 550 
63,800 

. •••*••••*•*.••••• 
•  ••••a  ......  a....  • 

•*•••• **••■• 

345.  Poo 
6, 141,8,60 
1,966,750 
594.950 
102,350 

5,u» 
6,600 

••*••• 

■  ■■••••••••*. 

•5.000 

...,»...**.. •*•«.. 
*••••••••••• •••••• 

f  fiic  tec 

303,150 

IMMNH 

.••••••••a  

....<••*., ........ 

•••••••.■•a. ...... 

Nor  way  ..„.......*   •••••••>• 

T  otaJ.  ......»•••••*••••••••••• 

Total  shipment*  

WHIIIIMWHHM 

9,600 

••••»•■••••• ...... 

6,382,950 

657,330 

3.485.735 
663,950 

19,831,880 
^77^50 

'0,506,360 
198,300 

24.945.700 
1,803,915 

93,260,535 
145.O--0 

6,940, 180 

4. > 49. 665 

20. 509. 4  jo 

10,634,660 

26,749,615 

»3. 4o5, 525 

Refined  oil. 

Toul. 

Whither  exported. 

l8yO. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

Austria: 

Gallons. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

Gallons. 

f*i  u  me. ....  .*,.,..*•»•«*.•••••••.••.••••«•••••*••• 

»,7SO 

17.871,46. 

a«. '69, 775 

1  ricstc . ... ...  ...... .....  • « * . .  »  *•*  n»>  ■■—>■■■  ■  ■■■  wm— ■ 

6,3  55  .  395 

8, 372.150 

19,701,370 

9,896,95$ 

Itel^ilim.  M..M..M  .HH  UHM4Wm<W»HH»»l  1 

10,145,690 

»».358.735 

•8,075,455 

'3.846,835 

1,167,530 

1, 104,310 

1,170, 780 

«t»04.320 

673,830 

718, 100 

673,830 

718, 100 

(   uirUi«Hit  •••  *(HMMNM«*«W  ••«••••••••••••••• 

7.733.090 

8,376, 1 10 

7.733.090 

8,276,110 

l**liy  pt  •••>••  i.tMMINHMMMWIM 

6,418.390 

8,153,840 

6.418,390 

8,153.840 

(*.(l^!.ll)da  ■  MtMt  «  IM  •»•• 

35. 953,a85 

33. 304.820 

37.5«5.535 

34.979.37o 

h  r.4 uce....... ............... •••••••••■•••••••«.■••■•■••••••••••• 

802,000 

194,000 

10,437,130 

8,435.395 

*, 121, 110 

3,390,460 

7.^5.545 

6. 772, 750 

1 1  oil  a  tid..  ■■•«.••.•■•■*■■•■■■••■•»■■■■•••••■•■•■  ■••••••*•••••■•• 

•.'63. 500 

1,518,070 

3,306,000 

9, 113,020 

Liwlia  ■■■■  ■  .••••*»•••••«•  •••••***••.*•■•**•*••••••••»•*•*••••••.... 

33.030,870 

23,722.690 

33,030,870 

93.729.690 

1  taly .  •*••••••••••»■••••••••••**■•.,*• 

".853.645 

11,369,170 

«».25'.345 

11,541,720 

^t.tlt.t.  >■  ■■txmt iminiiiiinn>ii>tii>mn>) 

718,825 

367, 1 50 

718,825 

967,150 

9,100,715 

1.144,910 

3.980,540 

1,283,910 

105,000 

50,000 

403,150 

55,ooo 

23, 591, 100 

*>,  752,130 

99,623,700 

»o, 753, 730 

7,333>4io 

7,180,800 

7.33'.4»o 

7,180,800 

J-va  ......  

»3.»8i,5io 

5,945,100 

13,181.510 

5.245.«oo 

791.380 

59».73o 

7".  380 

5T-*.  730 

•.  369,670 

700,000 

2,362,670 

700,000 

387,000 

387,090 

990.750 

387,090 

•*••••••••••• •••*■••• 

•*••••••••••••».*••.. 

500 

mmmiimimtM 

u  1  #3 y  •*....••....  ■*•••••*•••••»•**.... 

•••■•* 

••.,•**..........•••• 

■ • 

9,600 

Total.,,.,.  •«•••.  •••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••«*•«•*»••• 

167,820,695 

»49.35«.37o 

918,881,925 

186,603,990 

18,33^,940 

•6,373,545 

91.375.63$ 

«7,3«o,795 

Total  .hipmcoc.  ,„   

186,057,635 

»65,7»4,9«5 

940,956,860 

•03.9M.7«S 
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Table  shewing  exports  of  petroleum  products  from  Russia  in  1S88  and  .'889. 


Whence  exported. 

Illuminating  products. 

Other  producu. 

1S8S. 

1889. 

i883. 

Bysom. 

IBb4  oti  m  •*....•*  •»•«•••••  .*....• ........... ..................... 

J  *»»  lilt  |^ "ill ••••••  *••.*•••••••*•••■•••••••••*••***••.••••••»••. 

\  £•&  IV  \i    tO               f                                                 ft.*..*..**...-*-  .  *  -  ■  -  ■  |  *  •  ......... 

By  rail. 

Gallons. 
"9,654.485 

i.3<».455 

Gallons. 
173,511,895 
8,850,000 
9.311,7a* 

Gallons. 
13,888,635 

4,734.685 
9,078,660 

Gallons. 

*3.99*.°95 
5.405.000 

859. 1 

144. 787.785 

183.673,616 

«o. 701.970 

•0,956,93$ 

8,035.000 

in  rno 

375,000 

495.000 
«,  795.000 

300,000 
1,310,000 

105,000 

11,675,000 

590.000 
5.«w 

190,000 
15.000 
5.000 

1,410,000 

Radj  1  wiloff.  • . 

Wolochisk..._.  

185,000 

450,000 
a,2So,ooo 

175.000 

^IciiV.  •«•■•••••••••»•••••••••••••*«•••••••  •*•••••••••>•••••••••.. 

SomOV^t^*w«»»»«t«»iiimiii  mmiMiiimmimiiimniM 
0 tiler  poiuts. ... ....  •■■•■••>•••••••»«••••*•»••••••••••••■•••■• 

X*Ot*&l  ••■■■»•«•»••  ••••••••••••*••  ••••••••••••••••»••••••« 

Gr.ind  total. .«  •••••*•••«••••••.•. 

445.O0O 

10,000 
330,000 

30,000 
80,000 

I3.S15.000 

15, 035.000  j  1,145,000 

1,685,000 

«S7,yw.785 

1,  ,  ;..  .,610 

91,846,970 

31,941,935 

Whence  exported. 

Total. 

or  decrease 
In  1S89. 

18S8. 

1889. 

Gallons. 
M3.543.no 
*8. 567. S3© 
3.379.115 

Gallons. 
186,503,990 
14,355.000 
3.'7»,55« 

+  43,960,880 

—  4.3i».53o 

—  "07,564 

li*iku  lo  Pcrsi&  a  •••••••  ......... 

TO  till..  i«t|IM  >••••«••»!••••  M  ••»*•••■••• 

By  rail. 

W  rirssw   •••*••••••••••••»••••**•••••••.•••.••••..*»*. 

Riltlj  1  wi  l<  *ff....  1  TT-T'iTirtriiiiTiriiiiiiiniiiitiiiiim 

Wo!  oc  his  lc  ■•••■•••••••■•••••••••••■•••••■*•••••••«••••••••.••■•■■■■••••..... ......... 

'65,489. 755 

a03.930.S4i 

+38.440,786 

8,625,000 
15,000 

565,000 

510,000 
1,800,000 

300,000 
1,330,000 

595.000 

13,085.000 

360,000 
450,000 
a,2i:o,ooo 

..•■••■••■•(...a..... 

20,000 

535.  «*> 

+  4,460.000 

—  305,000 

—  60, 000 

+  480,000 

—  300,000 

—  1,300,000 

j\Icx«inu!rofF  •  •  Htui.tm  •••*** 

Other  points.  ...•*•••••■•«•••••••••».•••••••••••••  ».•••«»•■••■■••,   

Total.  .. .  ........•■«•*•■•••••■■•••■■•■••••••■■*•••■•■•»■ 

Orund  to(ft1  ■■■■•«•■■•.. •••••■••••■(.. 

13.' -60,000 

l6, 730,000 

+  3.060.000 

i79.«49t753 

930,650,541 

+41.500, 786 

JAMES  C.  CHAMBERS, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Batoum,  February  20,  1&91. 
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AMERICAN  FLOUR  TRADE  IN  GLASGOW.* 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BROWN. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  cognizant  of  conditions  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  an  important  export  product  of  the  United  States — that 
of  flour — which,  if  not  remedied,  and  that  too  in  the  near  future,  must  result 
in  a  serious  falling  off,  if  not  the  distraction,  of  that  branch  of  the  export  trade 
of  our  country,  at  least  so  far  as  Glasgow  and  Great  Britain  are  concerned. 
The  importance  of  that  trade  to  the  American  producer  is  well  known.  This 
ruinous  handicapping  of  the  flour  export  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been 
especially  impressed  upon  me  recently.  The  business  is  so  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  unreasonable  conditions  imposed  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies that  representatives  of  the  Glasgow  Corn  Trade  Association  have 
lately  called  upon  me  urging  that  something  might  be  done  to  save  the  trade 
from  ruin,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  a  written  statement  of  their 
grievances  graphically  set  forth  and  supported  by  documentary  proofs. 

A  recital  of  a  few  of  the  facts  presented  by  these  gentlemen,  together  with 
the  exhibits  herewith  inclosed,  will  be  found,  I  trust,  a  sufficient  excuse  on 
my  part  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  danger  of  loss  to 
our  people  by  the  breaking  down  of  an  export  trade  of  great  magnitude. 
I  may  remark,  as  indicating  the  importance  of  the  trade,  that  certainly  no 
fewer  than  1,250,000  sacks  of  American  flour  of  280  pounds  each  were  bought 
by  Glasgow  dealers  alone  last  year.  I  am  assured  that  this  very  large  total 
would  have  been  much  larger  but  for  the  conditions  hereafter  mentioned. 
Similar  conditions  do  not  exist  as  to  the  importations  of  Hungarian  and 
other  than  American  flour. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  reference  to  the  communication  of  the  committee 
above  referred  to,  herewith  inclosed,  that  the  bills  of  lading  furnished  by 
the  transportation  companies,  and  which  the  American  miller  is  compelled 
to  accept,  are.  primarily  the  cause  of  all  the  complaint,  because  they  are  so 
worded  that  said  companies  are  practically  absolved  from  all  liability,  save 
only  to  deliver  the  goods  at  some  future  time— a  very  remote  time,  it  often 
turns  out — and  in  such  a  condition  as  chance  may  find  it.  Samples  of  the 
kinds  of  bills  of  lading  made  use  of  by  several  companies,  all  substantially 
alike,  are  herewith  sent.  The  courts  on  this  side,  I  am  told,  hold  the  parties 
to  the  strict  wording  of  the  bills  of  lading.  While  our  own  courts  hold  that 
transportation  companies  can  not  absolve  themselves  from  the  usual  liabilities 
of  common  carriers  through  bills  of  lading,  however  carefully  drawn  for  that 
purpose,  the  receivers  here,  being  so  far  away,  are  practically  helpless  in  cases 
where  the  fault  is  with  the  carrying  companies  in  the  United  States.  I  may 
add  that  I  believe  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  delay  and  loss  is  occasioned 
by  the  ocean  carrying  companies.    I  visited  a  warehouse  a  few  days  ago,  when 

•Se»  Consul -Gc  1 1cr.1l  New'*  rep»  rt  on  the  same  mbject  in  No.  197,  for  April. 
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my  attention  was  called  to  27  sacks  of  flour  out  of  a  single  shipment — 
and  a  small  one  at  that — from  each  of  which,  owing  to  careless  handling 
(no  other  reasonable  cause  could  be  assigned),  50  to  200  pounds  of  flour 
had  been  lost;  yet  no  redress  is  obtainable,  and  if  the  consignee  asks  for 
damages  he  is  informed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  they  (the 
transportation  company)  are  not  liable,  and  payment  is  declined.  But  by 
far  the  most  serious  cause  of  complaint  appears  to  be  the  delay  of  transit, 
numerous  examples  of  which  are  herewith  furnished. 

It  appears  that  these  bills  of  lading  are  so  worded  that  the  receiving  rail- 
way company  has  the  privilege  of  forwarding  by  any  line  of  steamers  they 
choose  and  has  actually,  in  some  cases,  shipped  the  flour  to  some  other 
port  than  that  of  final  destination,  from  thence  to  be  transshipped  to  this 
port ;  nor  are  they  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  within  any  specified  time.  It 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  consignments  of  flour  from  any  of  the  interior 
shipping  points  of  the  United  States  to  be  from  100  to  200  days  in  transit, 
and  in  many  cases  a  much  longer  time  elapses  after  shipment  before  the 
flour  is  received. 

The  terms  of  all  purchases  are  60  days  after  sight  (of  the  bills  of  lading), 
say  70  to  75  days  after  shipment  of  the  flour. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  when  the  buyer  here,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  drawbacks  and  losses,  must  calculate  on  lying  out  of  the  use 
of  his  money  for  from  3  to  6  months,  and  at  the  same  time  buy  so  as  to 
provide  against  fluctuations  and  possible  decline  of  value,  he  must  provide 
a  wide  margin  (paid,  in  fact,  by  the  producer  in  America)  or  go  out  of  the 
business  altogether.  Of  the  hundreds  of  examples  of  delays  herewith  given 
(exhibit  "C"),  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  part  of  the  same 
exhibit,  but  marked  "  D,"  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bruce  &  Wilson,  where  it 
is  shown  that  ^£4.820  19*.  i\d.  (nearly  $25,000)  have  been  paid  for  flour 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  ranging  in  dates  of  shipment  from  November 
30,  1889,  to  November  24,  1890,  of  which,  up  to  this  date  (February  20, 
1891),  not  a  single  sack  has  been  received,  and  they  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  the  time  of  probable  arrival. 

One  would  think  that  the  transportation  companies  would  realize  that 
such  conditions  are  "killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg"  for  them; 
but  the  facts  remain  the  same.  I  have  but  to  call  your  attention  to  the  in- 
closures  as  follows:  Statement  of  committee,  marked  "A;"  sample  bill  of 
lading,  marked  "B;"  evidence  of  delay  in  transit,  marked  "C;"  special, 
marked  MDj"  sample  bill  of  lading  desired  by  shippers  and  purchasers, 
marked  "E." 

L.  W.  BROWN, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  February  21 ,  1891. 
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LETTER  OF  THE  GLASGOW  CORN  TRADE  ASSOCIATION  TO  CONSUL  BROWN.* 

[Inclosure  in  Consul  Brown's  report.] 

Glasgow,  February  4,  i8gi. 

Sir  :  The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corn  Trade- 
Association  to  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  your  attention,  as  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  our  port,  to  the  numerous  grievances  importers  of  flour  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  with  your  country,  and  we  respectfully  ask  your 
assistance  in  our  efforts  to  have  them  removed. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  to  you  the  method  under  which  the  transactions  are  completed, 
although  we  have  no  doubt  you  are  already  well  informed  on  the  subject. 

When  flour  is  sold  by  American  millers  to  British  buyers,  the  terms  of  settlement  almost 
invariably  arc  by  draft  at  60  days  sight,  to  which  are  attached  hill  of  lading  for,  and  insurance 
certificate  on,  the  flour  covered  by  the  draft.  These  documents  are  given  up  only  on  maturity 
of  the  draft,  or,  if  required  earlier  through  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  on  payment  of  the 
amount,  less  rebate  for  the  unexpired  time.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  American 
miller  has  absolutely  no  risk  of  making  bad  debts;  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  give 
his  customer  a  go<xl  title  to  his  property;  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  does  not 
do  so. 

Individual  importers  have  for  years  made  claims  upon  the  transportation  companies  for 
losses  they  have, sustained,  and  for  which  they  think  the  carriers  should  l>e  responsible,  but, 
owing  to  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading,  importers  arc  invariably  left  without  redress.  Last 
year,  however,  the  grievances  became  so  clamant  that  a  convention  of  Liverpool,  London, 
Bristol,  and  Glasgow  corn  trade  associations,  with  representatives  from  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
was  held  in  Liverpool  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement  in  this  matter,  and  our 
appearance  before  you  is  the  result  of  that  meeting. 

The  bills  of  lading  upon  which  nearly  all  flour  is  shipped  are  issued  from  western  points 
and  signed  by  an  agent  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  company  and  of  said  steamer  or  steamship 
company  severally,  but  not  jointly.  This  signature  may  l>e  binding  on  the  American  trans- 
portation company,  but  when  receivers  here  raise  a  claim  against  the  steamship  company 
they  are  met  with  the  defense  that  the  party  attaching  the  signature  to  the  bill  of  lading  had 
no  authority  from  them  to  do  so  and  decline  to  accept  any  responsibility. 

Frequently  a  portion  of  the  quantity  signed  for  is  never  shipped,  and  instances  can  lie 
given  where  flour  has  been  sold  by  the  American  railroad  companies  on  account  of  damage, 
without  any  advice  being  given  either  to  the  shipper  of  the  goods  or  receiver  here. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  bills  of  lading  that  all  through  the  documents  they  are  assumed  to 
be  mutual  agreements,  and  the  highest  court  of  our  realm  has  decided  that  by  the  clause,  M  In 
accepting  tins  bill  of  lading,  the  shipper,  owucr,  and  consignee  of  the  goods  and  the  holder 
of  the  bill  of  lading  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  of  its  stipulations,  whether  written  or  printed, 
as  fully  as  if  they  were  all  signed  by  such  shipper,  owner,  consignee,  or  holder,"  the  contract 
is  binding  on  the  receivers. 

The  absurdity  of  this  clause  will  be  apparent  by  reference  to  a  clause  reading:  "  It  is  also 
agreed  that,  in  case  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  specified  herein  be  prevented  from 
any  cau.se  from  going  on  the  first  steamer  of  the  line  above  stated  leaving  after  the  arrival  of 
such  property  at  said  port,  the  railroad  company  or  its  connections  shall  be  at  lil>erty  to  forward 
the  same  by  succeeding  steamers  of  said  line,  or,  if  deemed  necessary  by  them,  in  the  steamers 
of  any  other  line."  According  to  that  clause,  they  are  not  lxmnd  to  ship  by  the  line  named 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  frequently  shipments  come  forward  by  other  lines  than  the  one 
specified.  It  is  a  question  whether  by  this  action  insurance  certificates  arc  not  rendered  in- 
valid. 

When  the  receivers'  position  in  terms  of  the  following  clause,  "  The  property  covered  by 
this  bill  of  lading  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  customary  forms  of  bills  of 

•The  publication  of  the  other  iudosurcs  in  Consul  Urown's  report  was  not  deemed  necessary. 
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lading  in  use  by  the  said  steamships  or  steamship  companies  at  time  of  shipment,"  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  evident  that  the  shipper  has  accepted  on  his  (receiver's)  behalf  a  bill  of  lading 
which  incorporates  a  document  the  terms  of  which  can  not  be  known,  as  every  ocean  carry- 
ing company  has  a  form  of  hill  of  lading  of  its  own. 

As  to  the  clauses  exempting  the  carriers  from  responsibility,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  more  glaring  ones.  "  Not  responsible  for  loss 
or  damage  by  dirt,  wet,  fire,  or  loss  of  weight,  nor  shall  the  railroad  company  nor  any  of  its 
connections — inland  or  ocean — be  liable  for  any  delay,  nor  shall  they  or  any  of  them  be  liable 
for  said  goods,  otherwise  than  as  warehousemen." 

Too  often  considerable  portions  of  the  goods  signed  for  are  tendered  soiled  by  dirt,  torn 
by  careless  handling,  burst,  and  the  bags  occasionally  half  empty.  The  above  clause  entirely 
precludes  the  receiver  of  the  goods  from  recovering  loss  from  above  causes,  even  though  the 
damage  has  l>een  caused  entirely  through  careless  handling. 

This  clause  also  protects  the  carriers  from  responsibility  for  unreasonable  delay  in  transit. 
Hy  far  the  most  serious  and  irritating  cause  of  loss,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  impediments 
to  the  development  of  the  American  flour  trade,  is  the  great  irregularity  of  time  goods  take  in 
transit.  Sometimes  goods  come  from  points  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  to  our 
jK>rt  in  21  days,  while  other  parcels  from  same  points  take  3,  4,  6,  and  even  more  than  8 
months.  It  is  impossible  for  the  American  miller,  therefore,  to  regulate  his  shipments  in  such 
a  way  as  will  enable  him  to  compete  in  the  matter  of  regularity  of  delivery  with  his  competi- 
tor, the  local  miller,  who  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  buyer  from  day  to  day.  • 

We  may  also  mention  that  Continental  millers  shipping  here  can  regulate  their  shipments 
much  more  satisfactorily.  American  millers  are  consequently  placed  in  this  respect  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  not  only  as  against  local  millers,  but  as  compared  with  shippers  of  flour  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  time  allowed  the  transportation  companies  for  shipment 
from  the  seal  ward,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  30  days  from  date  of  bill  of  lading  would  be  a 
reasonable  period. 

"  Thieves,  vermin,  barratry  of  mariners,  restraints  of  princes  and  rulers  or  peoples  and 
resulting  from  strikes  or  mobs,  sweating ;  insufficiency  of  package  in  size,  strength,  or  other- 
wise;  leakage,  breakage,  pilferage,  wastage,  rain,  spray,  rust,  frost,  decay,  hook  marks  or  injury 
from  hooks,  stowage ;  contact  with,  or  smell  or  evaporation  from,  any  other  goods ;  inaccuracies 
in  obliteration ;  insufficiency  or  absence  of  marks,  numbers,  or  addresses,  or  description  of 
goods  shipped ;  injury  to,  or  soiling  of,  wrappers  or  packages,  however  caused ;  lighterage  to  or 
from  the  vessel,  transshipment,  jettison,  explosion,  heat ;  fire,  at  sea  or  on  shore,  at  any  time  or 
in  any  place ;  boilers,  steam,  machinery  (including  consequences  of  defect  therein,  or  damage 
thereto) ;  collision,  stranding,  heeling  over,  upsetting,  submerging,  or  sinking  of  ship  in  harbor, 
river,  or  at  sea,  or  admission  of  water  into  the  vessel,  straining,  or  other  perils  of  the  seas, 
rivers,  navigation,  or  land  transit,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind,  and  however  caused ;  and  all 
damage,  loss,  or  injury,  arising  from  the  perils  or  things  above  mentioned,  and  whether  such 
perils  or  things  arising  from  the  negligence,  default,  or  error  in  judgment  of  the  pilot,  master, 
marines,  engineers,  stevedores,  or  other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  shipowner,  or  whether 
occurring  previously  or  subsequently  to  the  vessel's  sailing,  or  by  unseaworthiness  of  the  ship 
at  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  (provided  all  reasonable  means  have  been  taken 
to  provide  against  such  unseaworthiness)  always  excepted.  With  liberty  to  sail  with  or  with- 
out pilots,  to  make  deviation,  and  to  call  at  any  intermediate  port  or  ports  for  any  purpose, 
and  to  tow  and  assist  vessels  in  all  situations.  With  liberty,  in  the  event  of  the  steamer  put- 
ting back,  or  into  any  port,  or  otherwise  being  prevented  from  any  cause  from  commencing  or 
proceeding  in  the  ordinary  course  of  her  voyage,  to  proceed  under  sail  or  in  tow  of  any  other 
vessel,  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  shipowner  shall  think  fit,  and  to  ship  and  transship 
the  goods  by  any  other  vessel." 

It  b  impossible  to  conceive  any  damage  the  goods  could  sustain  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances that  would  not  be  covered  by  above  exceptions. 
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Not  content  with  doing  all  they  can  to  exempt  themselves  by  these  clauses,  the  shipping 
companies  have  inserted  a  clause:  "  Porterage  of  the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  at  their  option, 
to  be  done  by  consignees  of  the  ship  at  their  tariff  rates  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  goods."  By  this  means  they  assume  the  right  of  following  the  goods  after  they 
are  out  of  their  custody  as  carriers,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  receivers  having 
the  opportunity  of  tracing  damage  before  the  goods  are  removed  from  the  quays,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  making  further  profit,  as  this  class  of  work  is  more  efficiently  performed  at 
lower  rates  by  disinterested  parties. 

By  preventing  receivers  from  having  the  goods  under  their  control  while  on  the  quays, 
many  cases  of  damage,  such  as  contact  with  petroleum,  palm  oil,  etc.,  are  hid  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  goods,  and  only  come  to  their  knowledge  when  consumers  lodge  their  complaints. 
For  these  losses  it  is  impossible  to  recover  in  our  law  courts  under  these  bills  of  lading. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  reasonable  bill  of  lading,  which  will  bind  the  carrying  companies  to 
deliver  the  goods  entrusted  to  their  care  in  good  order  (perils  of  the  sea  and  the  act  of  God 
excepted),  and  by  which  the  receiver  of  the  freight  here  should  be  responsible  for  any  claim 
that  can  legally  be  established  thereon,  and  in  which  a  limit  of  time  (say  30  days  from  dale 
of  dispatch)  is  fixed  for  shipment  from  the  seaboard. 

We  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  recommend  your  Congress  to  pass  an  act  which  will 
compel  all  transj>ortation  and  steamship  companies  to  issue  a  bill  of  lading  more  in  unison 
with  the  laws  of  common  sense  than  those  that  have  hitherto  been  foisted  on  the  American 
millers. 

ZOL  RINTOL, 

Chairman. 
JNO.  McDOUGALL, 

Stcrttary. 

JAMES  WILSON, 

Of  Bruce  &  Wilson. 
R.  HUNTER  CRAIG, 

Of  R.  Hunter  Craig  &>  Co. 
W.  R.  FARQUHAR, 

Of  Fnrtfuhar  Bros. 
Wit  MORRISON,  Jr., 
Of  William  Morrison  <5r»  Sons. 
W.  A  REND, 

Of  At.  Kasmaek  cV  Co. 
WM.  R.  BALD, 

Of  James  Bald  &>  Co. 
DAVID  WELLS  &  CO. 


EXPORT  OF  CEREALS  FROM  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

According  to  the  latest  intelligence  received  from  Odessa,  the  grain  market 
is  firmer,  and  in  the  second  half  of  January  business  was  done  on  an  unex- 
pectedly large  scale.  Such  a  movement  lias  not  been  experienced  for  a  long 
time.  From  the  12th  to  the  14th  of  February  144,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
sold;  so  that  if  the  demand  continues  the  stock  will  soon  run  out,  inasmuch 
as  fresh  arrivals  are  daily  decreasing. 

The  report  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  just  published,  shows  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  cereals  from  Russia  up  to  the  present 
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time  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  The  period  given  is  from  the  ist 
of  January  to  the  16th  of  February,  during  which  time  the  cereals  exported 
from  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  Russian  Empire  amounted  to  478,602 
tons,  as  against  463,320  tons  exported  during  the  same  period  in  1S90,  as 
follows: 


Cereals. 

January  i 
ary 

to  Febru- 

1891. 

1890. 

Wheat 

Tom. 
»74.  <M 

57.7«8 
98,136 

84.438 

Tint. 
16a,  730 

Baney  

Oats  

HfflMIIIIHHHMH  «..•••«••••••••»..  •••• 

......  ......... 

* 

102,560 

74.934 
84,150 

38.95» 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Russia  is  gradually  increasing  her  export  of 
cereals,  and  even  a  far  better  showing  for  the  present  year  is  confidently 
anticipated. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul -General. 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

St.  Petersburg,  March  /S,  1891. 


IMPORTS  OF  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  RYAN. 

For  the  information  of  the  Department,  I  submit  herewith  the  official 
statement,  as  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  (the  official  journal  of  the 
Government),  of  the  3d  instant,  of  importations  by  countries  into  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  fr°m  which  it  appears  that  the 
total  imports  from  all  countries  is  £40,024,894.32,  an  excess  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  $3,410,455.77. 

It  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one-half  of  these  imports,  to  wit,  $22,669,- 
420.71,  is  from  the  United  States,  as  against  $6,337,980.30  from  England, 
$4*956,568.41  from  France,  and  $2,842,932.35  from  Germany. 

Of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  $10,293,301.64  arc  on  the  free 
list,  as  against  a  free  list  of  $2,050,826.75  from  England,  $322,379.17  from 
France,  and  $299,136.87  from  Germany. 

Notice  is  drawn  to  the  proportion  of  duties  to  value  relatively  of  the 
imports  of  the  countries:  The  United  States' $22,669,420.71  paid  $9,169,- 
787.87  in  duties,  England's  $6,337,980.30  paid  $5,083,870.75,  France's 
$4>956>568-4i  paid  $3,846,252.66,  and  Germany's  $2,842,932.35  paid 
$2,310,015.60. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  exceed 
those  of  the  prcviou?  year  by  $3,404,747.45,  and  it  is  significant  that  this 
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increase  substantially  equals  the  excess  of  Mexico's  total  imports  over  the 
preceding  year,  to  wit,  $3, 410,455. 77. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  the  two 
items  of  cottons  and  nutritious  substances  amount  to  $5,949,872.41,  or 
about  one-half  of  all  the  dutiable  imports  from  our  country.  These  cottons, 
valued  at  $3,834,784.28,  produced  duties  to  the  amount  of  $2,742,828.51 ; 
and  the  nutritious  substances,  consisting  chiefly  of  farm  products  and  manu- 
factures thereof  (but  not  embracing  live  animals  or  fresh  meats),  valued  at 
$2,115,088.13,  paid  duties  in  the  sum  of  $1,742,165.73. 


Table  showing  the  imports  into  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  jSSq. 


Articles. 

Algiers. 

Australia. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemi- 

ry.,,,  A.Xrm 

nunuiics  ...... 

'Fotal...  •••..•••«••••••••• 

#83.00 

•  •  •  •  ■  ......  ...... 

1*4- 00 

M4MNMH4MMM 

|8,7S8.oo 
4,861.70 

MMiWmillWII 

#14,96446 
943.61 

#330.00 

f   1  13 

1*111111  Ml  1 M  f  ■■■ 

'34  « 5 

8  a.  00 

■4.00 

»3.649- 7° 

«5.9°7°7 

48500 

•16.37 

Brazil. 

QUI*. 

China. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duly. 

Flax  and  hemp  

•■•••»•••«•••••••• 

MMMMBMBMHM 

#7*.  60 

#3S«> 
19,364.00 

734.00 
16,173.00 

146.00 
*.7'530 

S-oo 
30.00 
'45-00 

918. So 
185. 00 

fo-53 
8,335.36 

64117 
13,917.73 
15.68 
3.557-  T* 

4.4a 

10.63 

3-»8 

668.37 
383. 11 

Mixed.  »•......  .................. 

Nutritious  si iK'.t.iuccs. „..«••••.. 

MeMMtttMMtMl 

MS«MM»»OTMM 
$  I08.00 

Arms,  powder,  and  am  muni- 
tion  

Wood  and  its  manufactures... 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemi- 

#3°9- 45 

$330. 8a 

Total  •.••••••«■■••••«..«• 

3*9-45 

330.8a 

108.00 

73.60 

39.35».»o 

"6,346.99 

Articles. 

Japan. 

Norway. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

(ilasswarc  and  porcelain..  

F.uicy  notions  

Wood  and  its  manufactures... 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc  

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemi- 

#4  o° 

33.00 
43.00 

#2.88 
39. 18 
38. 19 

|i9,s8a.«5 

•  ••••  •••..«. 

•>•••••«**•■•■••*• 

#«8.«97.57 

MMttaMMMHHi 

#7S.oo 

#5*  -4 

•  ••••»•••• 

mumlmmm 

».5°3  95 
90.00 

»3.«>4S4 
46.73 

•4. 00 

17-  7S 

Sundries ,  „  ,  mum  ••••**• 

*1  Otftl,.  ..•.••■•*•••«••••  •••••• 

16.00 

4.09 

95  00 

64  34 

31.176.ao 

33.358.84 

103.00 

73  89 
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Table  showing  the  imports  into  Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  iSSg — Continued. 


Artid«. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Valno 
V  dIUC. 

X  Jtity. 

V-ilnr 
*  .Hue. 

Fiw  lis* 

r   ICC     IMl  MMKOIIIM  Ml 

$6,161.00 

551,114.00 

.*.*•••*•.•■•■••■• 

S.  44 3.  co 

#5,57»-  37 

19,345.40 

#24,933-  92 

r*lav  'i  11 1 1  li r*TTl T 1 

4«5-So 

593- »3 

19,883.34 

32,843.59 

9,488.50 

1,56525 

53, 559- 00 

74,7209s 

Silk* 

151. CO 

142.48 

30.00 

in. 04 

921.00 

779.81 

708.00 

1,135.61 

Nutritious  sii!»st  mrcs 

M.S^-SO 

11,553.58 

8, 183.00 

30,803.88 

^\  tnny*  inn  i*\  *i  \." 

18.00 

"5-73 

1,616.00 

696.91 

1 ilittwi rr  'iiiii  inif*r**li.iii 

13,500.00 

11,944.02 

3, 100.00 

10,903. 01 

flrJil    «itvf*r    mrl  iH  iliniim 

■■■■■»■■■, ■■■■■■■■ 

•■•••••••.••••■••I 

11,000.00 

44-  »4 

Ir^m  nnH  «fi-«'l 

1,720.00 

1,093.3s 

18,045  00 

16,746.33 

Pnnrvrr  -»nr?  if*  allnVC 

^UWUH  alllil  il**  HilUJB,,lt  

9,514.00 

1,650.80 

85.00 

71.69 

T;n    U-)H   mil  rinr 

J  II*,  lC«*tJ,  «IUU  /till.....*.  

lo. 00 

7  35 

1,344.00 

679.  4a 

8,055.00 

7.45o  87 

853.00 

1, 128. 4a 

\l  -i  ,rVi  i nrrv  inf^  1  m  Tile  nirii t% 

8.00 

4  99 

'llMIMIMtWMM 

■  •■■•»•• 

Vehicles,  eic  

850.00 

5"  25 

• »••*•••••••■•■••• 

Arms,  powder,  and  atnmuni- 

t  ion .  .«••■•■•••>•*•••••••••••■•■**•** 

96. 10 

15890 

7,»54  75 

6,497.  58 

Wood  and  Its  manufactures... 

24,901.35 

>9.6a3-77 

37-  00 

47-85 

5.590- 75 

8,603.85 

7,332.00 

14,013.75 

Furriers'  supplies...  

1, 54a. 00 

716.48 

1,985.00 

544- 36 

Medicinal  drug*  and  chemi- 

3,970.00 

1,681.38 

3,0^3.00 

3.005.71 

3.fo»-  »5 

3,135.78 

34.85750 

34.37«.65 

T  OttU •••••• 

96,436.65 

74,814.11 

342,0*3.89 

233,287. 68 

Value. 


»*••*•••*•*• 


I55000 


.......  ... HMM 


* • •••••• 

•>••••■•••••••»«•• 

••••••*•••••«•• 

■•■**••■■•••■■•••■ 


50.00 


600. OO 


Duty. 


#272. 43 


•  •••• 
W— 1 


55* 


»77-94 


Articles. 


Free  list.-  

Cottons....   •••••••••• M  

I'lax  and  licn»p  

Wools  

Silks  

Mixed  

Nutritious  substance*  

Stone  and  cLiy  

Glassware  and  porcelain  

Iron  and  steel ..................... 

Copper  and  it%  alloys  

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc  

Fancy  notions  

Machinery  and  implement*,. 
Arms,  powder,  and  ammuni- 


Woodand  its  manufactures.. 

Paper,  cardlxiard,  etc  

Furriers'  supplies  

Medicinal  drug*  and  chemi- 
cal products  

Sundries...... 


•..a...*.,,. 


•*«•*.■•«.•* •• 


Total.... 


... ............ ...... 


Ecuador. 


Greece. 


Guatemala. 


Value. 


■  -  ■  «  

• •••■■■••■•■•*■■ 
•*••■■•••••■•*•• 


Duty. 


$85,376.63 


$}7. 599-  46 


.  .  iMMWWiWII  * 


4.«75-oo 


69,451.63 


830.00 


38,439.46 


Value. 


•• **••••••«••*.*« 


I  »:ity. 


•  


£1,089. 00  $463.66 


.•■••••■•■•■■•*■•■ 


1,089.00 


................. 


463.66 


Value. 


$5,638.00 
>.39«»5 

31.  50 

53.00 

'34  o° 
34- 00 
971.69 
658.00 
579.00 
97.98 
56.50 
8',.  00 
133.00 
113.00 

34.00 

958-5° 
91.00 

97.00 

850.30 
36a.  50 


i«.548.i 


Duty. 


............. 


*9» 3  27 
17.78 
98. 19 
til. 69 

15.  31 
634.98 

50O.43 
566  24 

»3-94 

68.35 

•8.59 
63.8a 

19.  l9 

13. OO 
160.78 
19.  60 
94.OI 

342  99 
9".  64 


3,636.93 
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Article*. 

Colombia. 

Costa  Rica. 

Denmark. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

*>.oo, 00 
6,058. 50 
9.00 
10.00 
67.354-oo 
8.00 

3-  »5 
700.00 

17.00 
3,919.00 

f  100. 00 

.................. 

*  #  *  a * #»• a • 

•••■■■■••••••■•■•a 

1 7, 396-3' 
6.34 
"•73 

33.843.77 
a.  35 
3.06 

7«-39 

3- 5o 
1,393.00 

MfMINfMIMIM 

 «a 

..•••«■......■.■.. 

>   I'Jiiv  niiu  **#a» j 

Fancy  notions  

Furriers'  supplies.-  .... 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemi- 
cal products  m  

Sundiics  

3./,  325.00 

■•*••••••<••■••*•• 

MMMMMMMMM 
••••*•••■••••••«•• 

|6,580.29 

fl.II3.00 

MHMtMMtlffMM 

#739-  75 

•••uti  

ItHHfHNNiWM 

inimywM  ■  <<■  ■ 

NNHNHMNMI 

1  ota]  •  ■•■•...•»..• 

78,178.  75 

31.635.35 

33,415.00 

6,580.39 

1,113.00 

m>  75 

JVrucies. 

Holland. 

India. 

Italy. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Free  list.  

*7,9°»- 5o 

70.00 
40.00 

IHMHIIIHIIIMI 

<>43-95 
1430 



#7,065.00 

flO,!9I.OO 

193.00 
105.00 
769.00 
335. 00 
3.00 
37.499-  so 
12,240.00 
768.00 
3,987.00 
326. 00 
475-00 
17,207.00 
88.00 
5*5.oo 
177,451.00 

5.67650 

3 , 200.  OO 

#152.65 
68.67 
*,457-  38 
a  16. 80 

3-15 
ao.701.85 

8,647-58 
«79- 93 
97-  7» 
M»-39 
a74-98 
8,337-  «o 
9-  5* 
409.73 
76.501. 5» 

•.636.34 
1.481.69 

Flax  and  hemp  

Wools  

30.00 
-..«.«.••••••.».■. 

f.18.17 

MMmHIIIIMIII 

Mixed.              ...... ...... 

*......••. 

•t.375  as 



14,389.78 

57,87700 

Mill  MUM  ■  »■  HI  1 

131,3)6.  33 

wmniimiiM 

••••■••••■■•••■•■a 
*•*••••**••••••••■ 

Glassware  and  porcelain  

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum-... 

3,382.00 



86.00 

••••••••••••■•■■•a 

■••■••■•■••■■■•••a 

5,850.30 

IHMimWIWWM 

346. 50 

••••••• 

>••■•«••  • 

■••••■■■■••■•••a* • 

Copper  and  its  alloys  

•••••»••••••••■*** 

40.00 

1. 91 

Wood  and  its  manufactures... 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc  

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemi- 
cal products..  

14.OO 

1,044.00 

38,196.50 

.33 

431.88 
33.°34.  78 

4.573-  4o 
4400 

».mi-39 
459 

73,009.35 

53.0x0. 8a 

69,639.40 

"3.36a  39 

369,826.70 

181,818.76 

Articles 

Peru. 

Portugal. 

Argentine  Republic. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Free  list-  

I3E6. 00 
350.00 

136.00 

■  ■  WWW!  ■■ 

1U.543  46 

IMilHIM  <  <  iHWH 

$33. »5 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemi- 
f*sil  proxducls . . . . 

$330.99 
116.05 

S3.933.0O 

Sundries  _  

210.00 

............a..... 

114.00 

..............*a*. 

••■•••..••••••»■•• 

773.00 

347.04 

9, 133. 00 

3,656.46 

30.  OO 

3»»5 
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Articles. 

San  Salvador. 

San  Domingo. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

(-.OttOOS  •  ■  •  •••••••*  •  •  »••........-■.-■ 

$  1,21$. OO 

£l , 9$6. 13 

$135.00 
77.00 
340.00 

••••••••■••••••••a 

381.40 

#45.36 

73.67 
131.03 

9.56°  OO 

9,756.06 

$80.00 

$6o.  13 

09O.OO 

• 

320.00 

507.  30 

II5.OO 

•  *■•••  IM4MMIMI 

IHffM  HMIHINM 
••••••■••••••■■■a* 

Meilian.il  drugs  and  chemi- 
cal products  

US  mi  tines  .*■•*••••  •••••*••••••••• 

187.59 

11,315.00 

4.664.38 

80.00 

60.  13 

833- 40 

Articles. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Uruguay. 

Value. 

Duly. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

*  smmm 
miiiiiMiimiii 
•■•■■••••■■* 
••■•*■•••••**••••• 

•■••••••••■••••••a 

••••••••••••■•■*•• 

f 1,34400 

54.09550 
170.00 
3, 550. 00 
11,645.00 

3.973  75 
19,805.00 
54.00 
7400 
a,  im.  00 
■35.00 
100.00 
13,635.00 
39,780.00 

186.00 
8<j.co 
784.00 
5.00 

4.93»oo 

1.975  00 

HWHUTMIMI 

$36,801.35 
196.79 
1,969.50 
11,366.37 

a,83577 
13,367.91 
19.95 
69.46 

136.  33 

68.45 
43.80 
4,930. 64 

M.498  87 

156. 90 

79. 10 
666. 60 
••43 

a, 118.51 

733.83 

m  m  Hwimmmi 

(•••■•••■■••■••••a 

$2.00 

nmi  ••>•••••••••• 

.  *  •  p»M>||  •  hum 
•  ■<•••■• 
HMWtM4HMN4i 
..••<•■■•(••••••*■ 

Flax  and  hemp  

OnlS  .••••••........«.  IHHM  •»••••... 

SlllCS.  .  ......a*.  ......  MMMMMHIIMM 

M ixed. .. .. •*•*.. ......  ...... 

■•■■•••■■■■a 

-  * •  ••••■••••••••*• 

■ • ■•••■•*■•••••••• 

•t •••••••• • 

............  .....  . 

.................. 

$10.00 

MHMMNHMI 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum-  .. 

£»57«> 

$179. 10 

1,191.00 

*.779  49 

 • 

Machinery  and  implements... 

......  ............ 

Arms,  powder,  and  ammuni- 

MMMMMMUflM 

Wood  and  its  manufactures... 

106.00 

PI  •  •••••(•■i  

5a.  i>j 

367.35 

69.  70 

••••••••••••a*>a*a 

Furriers'  supplies  

Medicinal  drills  and  •  liemi- 

 •  MMI 

 • ••.».• ■••••a 

•  •••MtNtMl  

Total  

1 ,  607. 00 

a.'95-55 

•  57.444- 95 

89.83o  54 

a.  00 

IO.OO 

Articles. 

Turkey. 

Vencrucla. 

Zanzibar. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Ihity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Nutritious  substances. _  

t 547  00 

400.00 

i,3So.oo 

I367.21 
70  57 

3»3-  5i 

173.738. -»5 

#»5,435-75 

$.•0.00 

^7-76 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chcrni- 

MHUMMtMII 

Total  

9, 327. 00 

761.39 

73.738-*S 

'5.435-75 

20.00 

37-7* 
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Germany. 

Spain. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duly. 

Pn?€  list*.....*.*  miimiHM  

5299,136.87 

5448,685.30 

Cottons..,  

357. 593- 5« 

5401,651. 18 

4,776.00 

*6, 137.95 

1       and  hemp,..  ••■•••••*••••■••«■•  . 

• 

120,90.;.  39 

104,380. 57 

9,517.00 

»,  a45-83 

W  oots,..,                       »••••*  •  »  

244.43807 

»7».87°-  64 

4,444  •«> 

3,990.43 

Silks  

87,153.00 

»4.9f9-43 

7,023.00 

4,982.97 

43.77849 

45,*»8.9» 

820.00 

825. 38 

160,030.  48 

130,013.00 

940,977-66 

763.051-99 

7.7'5-5° 

7,830.12 

5,764.00 

1,788.95 

Glassware  and  porcelain  

l64.3«7-4° 

•°6.539'11 

9,655.00 

1,599  i» 

114, 161. 50 

*5. 615-89 

10.00 

12. 50 

It  Oil  And  &tCCl  ».|UMMH«fHMM*l«f  f  IM««»M*tMMIIItt|Mtl 

227, 5'6. 64 

»'4,53»-58 

1, 140.00 

1,171.01 

Copper  and  it*  alleys  

I9Q.OQ1.  05 

624. 00 

I  iO|  lead,  and  ztne... ■••>•■•••»■•. 

•7. 3<»- 50 

17,916.34 

563.00 

387- 79 

904, £91.89 

191,435.  15 

6,701.00 

3,446.  30 

Machinery  and  implements.  

30.813.25 

".573-  74 

76.00 

48.90 

\  chicles,  etc  •  ....••••*•*. 

1,965.00 

'.559-94 

Arms,  powder,  and  ammunition  

15.536.00 

7.93°-M 

40, 785. 00 

30,5586a 

Wood  and  its  manufactures  

69.696.31 

1 , 360. 00 

480.37 

Paper,  cardboard,  etc  — •  •»•*• 

218,394.40 

396,389.39 

990,763.86 

316,371.60 

68,035.71 

38,128.99 

1,648.00 

». "39-67 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemical  products  

109, 182.  38 

60,915.07 

14,708.30 

4,833.06 

tfim  i.t.. 

auiiuiics.  •!■«  H»  »t*IH»  

173, 727- 37 

111,270.29 

144,901.60 

146,583.01 

9.349,939. 35 

9,310,015.60 

«.9a°,94*-r» 

«»»77.«77-30 

United  States. 

Articles 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Free  list .............. ......  .••■••.••...•.••••«•••••.*.•*.•..... 

510,293,301.64 

WIHMIHM  

#393,379- »7 

 ••*•«•.....•..• 

3. 834. 784- »8 

5J, 74s. 82 8. 59 

480.883. 1$ 

5617.793.91 

80, 804. 05 

87,116.59 

65.00794 

68,37877 

380, 108.90 

508.782. 14 

S60.376.50 

721,704.01 

Silks..* „             ....••». •.••»•■••.••■•■*•■.■■■■•■••.•••.••••••• 

72, 857. 20 

69,501.93 

398,319.90 

»39, 903S7 

Mixed  

48,619.17 

48,158.78 

269,301. 70 

38S.233.47 

2,115,088.13 

».74».»f'5-73 

>,»44.355-  46 

749,9»«-34 

Stone  And  day.............. 

26.287.51 

»5,»y3  5o 

26,366. 17 

5.949- 5 « 

a43.°33-83 

a54.65i. 53 

159,785.20 

165,907. 46 

36,728. 10 

9.956.47 

153,148.00 

8,741.21 

Iron  and  steel.. ............ .,•,•••••••*••••.•••..••.*.••»..., 

815, 925.38 

565,75a»4 

107,050.49 

84,944- 67 

Copper  and  its  alloys  

261,418.45 

128,139.29 

»3»»943  °« 

63. 493- 06 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc  

20,771.05 

8,981.  11 

15,150.03 

*.  949-°7 

"36. 454- 09 

176,189.53 

144,811.80 

98. »56. 5» 

Machinery  and  implements  

436,736.90 

88.880.75 

93.594.90 

12,034.  82 

191,664.20 

104,141.93 

18,814.00 

9.844  »4 

Arm*,  powder,  and  ammunition.  

200,914.61 

»3o, 356  7« 

8,717.68 

4,9I2-*5 

Wood  and  its  manufactures  

301.649- 19 

•47.451- »4 

39.436.26 

26, 163.0a 

J'aper,  cardboard,  etc.. .  .........••»■•».•• 

378, 395- 76 

355.7'9-5« 

928,833.35 

149,391.94 

188,817.53 

«  59. 460. 63 

140,836.00 

84, 433- 93 

Medicinal  drugs  and  chemical  products  

1,184,809.39 

737,287.60 

969,324.85 

198,334.10 

». 320.951  45 

995.979.8i 

4«4,a40. 55 

3»».  833.5, 

",669,420.  71 

9,169,787.87 

4,956,568.41 

3,846,959-66 
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Engl 

and. 

TotaL 

Article*. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Value. 

Duty. 

f 2, 050,836. 75 

Ji  3,506,330.33 

Col  tons  .>■>••■•••■.*••■■•••■  ••••••  •  ••  MmmiimiMtmiiiMn 

li,  601, 784.93 

7,534,088.70 

$7,447, 394.70 

383,946.90 

386, 65ft. 35 

674,039.  53 

671,590.87 

Wools , . . . .  ■••«•••■••••••■■•••■••••••»«•••■••••••*■■■••■•••■*•■■■ 

364,  390.  35 

399,920. 53 

I,6l3,l86.33 

1,986,030. 61 

siik-s  :  

37,896.  50 

so,  573. 80 

394,691.60 

378,614.57 

Mivi-,1 

a7.°97-  75 

22»593-  54 

394,889.86 

410,419. So 

Nutritious  s ubs t. in ccs.,  •  

57,031.00 

53,876.79 

4.893,  706.  49 

3, 789,370.  57 

^ t * ^ o c  *i n d  c  t  s»  y . . ,  •                              . > . •  • + •  •  »*•  ••••*•• 

x,o88. 50 

489.88 

81,815.68 

41,744.  Si 

Olasswarc  nnd  p'ji  L"c!«<in  ,  nWtM) 

16,225.  75 

38,677.01 

607,737.  18 

686,884.84 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum. .„  

687.00 

373- n 

330,843.60 

37,967. 36 

Iron  »i  nd  steel .............. .....>. .................. ....... 

337. 595-  43 

373,990.40 

1,510,  120.91 

1,359,480. 12 

Copper  and  its  a  1  ioy s ...................................  . 

66,857.00 

50, 563. 69 

593.»6o.9» 

3a4,«5-  37 

<»f  843.  34 

4, 340.09 

75,968.93 

39,389.76 

1*  ancy  notions . . »  iwiHwwnwwwiwnw*»iyiwi 

84,582.  35 

11,566.99 

658,853.68 

5°5, 497- 8  1 

Machinery  and  implement  •  

3,461.00 

l,»44  53 

539. 58a.  3$ 

i38,3oS.84 

415.00 

«47-4« 

913,796.30 

116,206.  57 

7»°34«> 

»»»43  99 

880,453. 04 

17a.830.78 

Wood  and  it*  manufactures  

7,134.00 

4, 37*- 94 

473, 684.  as 

368.513.73 

33,528.05 

27.751.  55 

I.3S2.M3- " 

1,161,350.81 

»o,443-3<> 

5.585-03 

414,109.54 

390,311.93 

88,545-01 

53,116.35 

1,697,830  38 

997, 449- 4* 

^>u  ii  dries.*  ■••••■••■■•••■■••••••■•■•«  

51,018.  43 

36, 101. 70 

3,193,966.94 

1,675,383.70 

6, 337.980- 30 

5,083,870.  75 

40,034,894.33 

477.963- 95 

This  table  includes  only  customs  tariff  duties.  Merchandise  and  effects 
free  under  special  concessions  or  per  specific  instructions  from  the  treasury 
department  have  been  taken  into  consideration  upon  the  basis  of  customs 
dues  assigned  thereto  in  the  tariff.  Effects  entered  in  the  free  zone  are  also 
considered  with  the  duties  under  the  regular  tariff. 

This  table  does  not  -include  the  importations  through  the  Altata  custom- 
house, as  the  returns  therefrom  have  not  yet  been  received. 

THOS.  RYAN, 

Minister, 

United  States  Legation, 

Mexico,  March  6,  i8qi. 


BANKS  IN  HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PETERSON.  OF  TEGUCIGALPA. 

I  have  to  report  that  on  January  5,  1891,  the  Government  of  Honduras 
issued  a  charter  to  Mr.  B.  Cecil,  now  resident  in  this  Republic,  though  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  bank  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  in 
the  department  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  charter  provides  that  the  bank  shall 
be  known  as  the  "  Bank  of  San  Pedro."  The  capital  subscribed  is  25,000 
pesos  (with  the  privilege  of  increasing  to  100,000),  divided  into  shares  of 
500  pesos  each,  to  be  paid  in  one  single  payment. 
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The  bank  is  permitted  "to  issue  and  put  into  circulation  bank  notes, 
payable  at  sight,  up  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  sum  subscribed." 

The  stock  will  be  held  principally  by  American  citizens.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  correspondents  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  establishment  of  this  bank  in  San  Pedro  Sula  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  business  interests  of  the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  which  is  the 
fruit-growing  section  of  the  country. 

San  Pedro  Sula  is  a  thriving  town,  38  miles  south  of  Fucrto  Cortex,  and 
the  present  terminus  of  the  line  of  railroad  projected  from  Puerto  Cortex  to 
the  Bay  of  Fonscca,  on  the  south  coast  of  Honduras. 

This  new  bonk,  while  not  being  in  any  sense  a  branch,  will  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  bank  already  established  in  Tegucigalpa. 

The  Bank  of  Honduras,  in  Tegucigalpa,  was  organixed  October  1,  1889, 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  two  banks  which  had  been  organixed  some  few 
months  previous,  viz,  the  National  Bank  of  Honduras  and  the  Bank  of  Cen- 
tral America,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  400,000  pesos  and  an  authorized 
capital  of  1,000,000  pesos.  Its  president  is  Cypriano  Velasquez,  and  its 
manager  Carlos  Alvarado,  the  present  minister  of  war  of  this  Republic. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  on  January  1,  1891,  the 
paid-up  capital  was  increased  200,000  pesos,  so  that  hereafter  the  working 
capital  of  the  bank  will  be  600,000  pesos. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  stockholders  mentioned  above  an  annual 
dividend  of  17^  per  cent,  was  declared  upon  the  stock  then  paid  up  (.joo,- 
000  pesos),  and  a  reserve  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  put  aside,  making 
a  total  profit  of  19^  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  investment. 

About  25,000  pesos  of  the  stock  of  this  bank  are  held  by  citixens  of  the 
United  States. 

Deposits  in  this  bank  are  nominal,  so  that  the  profits  are  derived  from 
the  capital  almost  solely. 

This  bank  has  already  established  connections  in  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  New  Orleans  and  is  perfecting  additional  arrangements  for  con- 
venient and  rapid  business  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  is  the  best  customer  this  bank  has,  though 
it  does  a  general  banking  business  and  is  extensively  patronized  by  the  min- 
ing companies  and  business  men  generally. 

The  capital  (Tegucigalpa)  is  the  center  of  all  the  financial  o|>ciations  of 
the  Government,  no  employe  or  officer  being  allowed  to  pay  himself  or  his 
subordinates  out  of  funds  which  come  into  his  bands  by  reason  of  his  office; 
so  this  bank  enjoys  advantages  on  that  account  and  derives  profit  through 
that  source. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa,  January  14,  1891. 
No.  128  6. 
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PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PETERSON,  OF  TEGUCIGALPA. 

RAILWAYS. 

Concession. — A  concession  has  just  been  granted  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras  to  a  French  company,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Gaubert,  Hon- 
duras consul  in  Paris,  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  from  Tegucigalpa, 
the  capital  of  Honduras,  to  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  a  distance 
of  alxjut  90  miles.  The  principal  terms  of  the  concession  are  that  the  said 
company  shall  commence  the  survey  of  the  road  within  3  months  from  the 
date  of  the  concession,  commence  the  actual  construction  of  the  road  within 
6  months,  and  complete  the  road  within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
cession. The  Government,  on  its  part,  guaranties  to  the  company  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  actually  and  necessarily  invested,  said  guar- 
anty not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  200,000  pesos  per  annum.  The  company  is 
composed  entirely  of  Frenchmen.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  this  road 
will  be  built,  which  will  give  a  much-needed  outlet  to  the  Pacific  coast  from 
this  capital  and  from  the  mines  and  other  interests  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

Interoceanic  line. — I  am  informed  by  the  president,  Mr.  Bogran,  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  with  the  English  company  which  owns 
the  projected  line  of  railroad  from  Puerto  Cortez  to  Amapala,  called  the  Inter- 
oceanic line,  to  repair  that  portion  already  in  operation  from  Puerto  Cortez 
to  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  to  complete  it  as  far  as  Portrerillas,  some  30  miles 
further  into  the  interior.  This  will  make  a  distance  of  about  70  miles  from 
the  north  coast  (Puerto  Cortez),  which  will  constitute  the  first  section. 
After  the  completion  of  this  section,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  for  the 
completion  of  another  section,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  line  is  finished. 
Mr.  Bogran  informs  me  that  the  engineers  are  already  on  the  line,  and  he  is 
confident  of  the  success  of  this  great  improvement,  which  has  heretofore  met 
with  so  many  and  so  serious  embarrassments. 

WATERWORKS. 

Another  public  improvement  of  importance  and  benefit  to  the  Republic 
is  the  building  of  waterworks  for  the  capital.  The  work  is  being  done  by 
the  Government,  and  the  contractors  are  W.  H.  Cole  and  George  Gibson, 
two  American  citizens.  The  contract  price  is  160,000  pesos,  which  includes 
the  erection  of  six  public  fountains  in  this  city.  The  water  is  brought  from 
a  distance  of  45,000  feet  and  from  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  1,800  feet  above  the  city.  The  contract  includes  the  laying  of  65,000 
feet  of  mains  and  pipes.  The  source  of  the  water  is  the  River  Jutiape,  and 
there  are  two  reservoirs  of  225,000  gallons  each.  The  mains  and  piping  vary 
from  1 2  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  purchased  by  the  contractors  in  New 
York.    The  work  is  to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1891. 
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BEER-BREWING  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Louis  Bier,  of  New  Orleans,  giving 
him  the  exclusive  right  for  6  years  to  manufacture  beer  in  the  Republic  of 
Honduras.  There  is  at  present  no  beer  made  in  Honduras,  and  during 
the  year  1889  there  was  consumed  in  this  country  60,000  pesos*  worth  of 
imported  beer.  There  are  no  statistics  of  1890  extant  yet.  Mr.  Bier  has 
commenced  work  in  getting  his  building  ready  and  will  shortly  commence 
the  production  of  beer.  He  has  associated  with  himself  sufficient  capital, 
American  and  native,  to  make  his  project  a  success. 

WAGON  WAYS. 

Another  matter  of  importance  is  the  building  of  wagon  roads  in  this  Re- 
public. There  is  at  present  a  wagon  road  from  La  Brea,  the  port  in  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  on  the  south,  through  Tegucigalpa  and  Comayagua,  and  is  rap- 
idly approaching  Santa  Barbara.  The  work  will  be  pushed  through  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  San  Pedro  Sula,  when  there  will  be  a  fair  wagon  road  across  the 
entire  country.  There  are  a  number  of  good  bridges  on  this  road  already 
constructed  and  others  in  process  of  construction. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  present  need  of  Honduras  is  internal  communication,  and  the 
pressing  need  of  commercial  relations  between  Honduras  and  the  United 
States  is  the  opening  of  these  means  of  transportation  through  to  the  north 
coast.  When  wagon  roads  and  railroads  give  to  this  Republic  an  outlet  to 
Puerto  Cortez,  Truxillo,  and  other  portions  of  the  north  coast,  an  increase 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to  follow  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence. 

The  income  of  this  Government  does  not  justify  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  public  improvements,  but  those  improvements  are  gradu- 
ally coming  under  the  progressive  spirit  which  has  for  some  years  actuated 
the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa,  March  7,  iBgi, 


COMMERCE  IN  CHINA  IN  1890. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  DEN  BY,  OF  PEKING. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  few  general  observations  on  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  China  during  the  year  1890,  abstracted  generally  from  the 
columns  of  the  North  China  News. 

The  passage  of  the  silver  bill  in  the  United  States  created  a  great  flurry 
in  exchange.  At  some  ports  business  was  suspended  for  a  time,  and  loud 
were  the  mutterings  of  the  merchants. 
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Having  bought  goods  for  shipment  when  silver  was  low,  and  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  exchange  when  silver  was  very  high,  they  preferred  to  hold 
their  goods  until  they  could  realize  more  on  their  drafts  on  London  ,  but 
silver  commenced  to  decline  after  a  short  time,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  mer- 
chants meanwhile  disappeared. 

It  seems  that  cotton  and  woolen  goods  have  held  their  own,  and  importers 
have  done  a  satisfactory  business.  To  those  who  had  large  stocks  on  hand 
the  rise  of  silver  in  the  autumn  was  a  great  advantage;  still,  the  deliveries 
of  piece  goods  in  1890  exceeded  those  in  1S89. 

Of  cotton  yarn  imported  from  Bombay  and  England  in  1890  there  were 
463,463  piculs,*  as  against  213,823  piculs  in  i8S9,avery  considerable  increase. 

In  T  cloth  there  has  been  a  falling  off.  These  cloths  seem  to  be  going 
out  of  favor  with  the  Chinese. 

Metals  have  mainly  held  their  own,  though  lead  is  not  up  to  last  year's 
figures.    Nail-rod  iron  shows  an  increase. 

The  McKinley  tariff  has  been  attacked  here,  as  elsewhere  in  countries 
where  England  dominates;  yet  it  is  claimed  by  them,  with  some  inconsist- 
ency, that  this  tariff  has  distinctly  benefited  the  English  trade  in  woolens  in 
China.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  export  trade  of  Germany  has  been 
injured  by  its  protective  system  to  the  corresponding  benefit  of  England. 

The  rise  in  silver  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  export  trade. 

The  tea  trade  has  paid  fair  returns  to  shippers.  The  trade  in  black  tea 
has  been  unusually  good,  but  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  tea  exported 
has  been,  in  later  years,  enormous.  The  North  China  News  shows  the 
diminution  by  the  following  table: 


Articles. 

1890. 

1885. 

Black  tea  ..  -  

Found*. 
2*. 336.994 
4.559.5*7 

Pounds. 
65,940,685 
9.3»°,574 

NMMIM 

30,896. 5" 

75,a5t.*» 

The  American  market 

in  tea  has  been  uncertain, 

but 

is  now  reassuring. 

Silks  bought  after  the  rise  in  silver  did  not  meet  a  corresponding  market 
in  Europe.  The  tael  price  did  not  change  with  the  rise,  and  the  settlements 
for  the  season  are  less  even  than  they  were  in  1887. 

The  North  China  News  states  that  the  Shanghai  stock  market  has  been 
disastrously  affected  by  the  rise  in  silver.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  have  fallen  in 
value,  with  the  exception  of  the  shares  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation.  At  the  end  of  December,  1889,  the  shares  of  this 
bank  were  at  a  premium  of  186  per  cent.,  while  at  the  same  period  in  1890 
the  premium  was  255^  per  cent.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
bank  is  on  a  silver  basis  and  gained  immensely  by  a  rise  in  exchange. 

•ipicul-.33tf  pouixi.. 
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In  Shanghai,  on  the  27th  clay  of  December,  1889,  the  rate  for  bank  bills 
on  demand  was  4s.  4j4(/.,  and  on  the  26th  of  December,  1890,  the  rate 
was  4s.  gd. 

Altogether,  it  is  conceded  that  the  year  has  not  been  a  bad  one  for 
business. 

CHARLES  DENBY. 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

■ 

Peking,  January  2Q,  i8gi. 


DEPRECIATION  OF  LAND  IN  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  rural  industry  has  just  published  a 
report  relative  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  land  in  Russia  in  Europe 
during  the  period  from  i860  to  1889.  The  information  obtained  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  department  shows,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  from  i860  to  18S3 
the  price  of  land  had  progressively  increased  over  all  the  Empire,  but  this 
progress  was  particularly  rapid  in  the  northern  and  southwestern  provinces, 
as  well  as  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 

This  proves  the  falsity  of  the  statements  which  are  heard  even  up  to  to- 
day touching  the  subject  of  the  terrible  blow  given  to  agriculture  in  Russia 
by  the  liberation  of  the  serfs.  It  is  clear  that  the  reform  of  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  contrary,  gave  a  strong  incentive  to  the  development  of  rural 
economy  in  Russia.  The  loss  of  gratuitous  hand  labor  has  been  largely  com- 
pensated by  the  increase  in  the  output  obtained  from  princely  estates,  and  the 
considerable  increase  of  revenue  has  justly  been  the  cause  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  land,  whose  value  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  23 
years. 

Since  1883  the  aspect  has  somewhat  changed,  although  in  certain  regions 
of  the  Empire  the  price  of  land  still  continues  to  increase,  whereas  in  others 
it  is  gradually  decreasing. 

The  provinces  of  the  south  of  Russia,  called  the  "steppes,"  are  the  first 
on  the  list  to  show  an  increase  in  the  price  of  land.  The  price  of  an  acre  of 
land  has  been  $10.15  for  tne  6  .vears  ending  1889.  Next  come  the  north- 
western and  southwestern  provinces,  the  industrial  provinces,  and  those  of 
the  center  of  Russia.  Everywhere  else,  esjjecially  in  the  north  and  along 
the  littoral  of  the  Baltic,  the  prices  of  land  have  fallen,  thus  confirming  the 
information  previously  obtained  by  the  agricultural  department  touching 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  sale  of  cereals.  Effectively,  in  this  respect, 
during  the  last  years  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  northwestern  provinces 
have  eluded  a  crisis  which  has  affected  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
although,  on  an  average,  the  depreciation  of  land  in  the  north,  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  east  and  southeast,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Baltic,  has  not  attained  the  degree  of  an  imminent  catastrophe;  never- 
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theless,  the  space  included  in  the  retrograding  movement  shows  the  difficul- 
ties which  these  agricultural  regions  are  suffering  since  the  year  1883.  The 
price  of  land  is  rapidly  falling,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  when  it  will 
stop.  The  department  is  advised  that  this  result  should  not  be  overlooked, 
for,  although  this  decrease  is  proceeding  with  slowness,  it  is  nevertheless  of 
serious  importance  for  the  future  of  Russia. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  March  17,  i8gi. 


'     COTTON-TIE  MANUFACTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BURGESS.  OF  TUNSTALL. 

Among  the  many  English  industries  affected  directly  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  laws,  perhaps  none  has  been  so 
adversely  acted  upon  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ties;  and,  among 
those  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  this  particular  article,  none  have  been 
so  deeply  affected  as  the  forge  at  the  little  village  of  Wheelock,  within  this 
consular  district.-  The  Wheelock  Iron  and  Salt  Company  (limited),  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wheelock  Forge,  is  the  only  works  in  England  that  has 
devoted  its  entire  energy  to  the  manufacture  of  the  one  artic  le — the  widely 
known  "Wheelock  ties."  This  entire  plant  was  built,  and  the  machinery 
made,  especially  for  this  one  particular  branch  of  the  iron  industry.  It  was 
therefore  impossible,  without  very  great  additional  outlay  of  capital,  to  so  alter 
and  rearrange  the  plant  as  to  make  it  of  use  for  any  other  line  of  manufac- 
ture. Thus,  when  the  late  legislation  was  accomplished  which  proved  so 
adverse  to  the  cotton-tie  interests  of  Great  Britain,  this  plant  was  at  once  so 
deeply  affected  as  to  cause  an  entire  suspension  of  operations. 

At  the  kind  suggestion  and  invitation  of  Mr.  John  Rigby,  the  managing 
director  of  the  forge,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  investigation  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  affairs.  The  magnitude  of  the  business  done  by  this  particular 
forge  and  its  importance  in  the  cotton-tie  industry  of  this  country  will  at 
once  be  recognized  in  the  fact  that,  out  of  an  average  annual  exportation  of 
25,000  tons,  15,000  tons  were  produced  at  this  village  of  Wheelock.  The 
tics  are  cut  in  lengths  of  11  feet  each  out  of  No.  18  gauge  iron  1  inch 
wide.  Thirty  of  these  ties  constitute  a  bundle,  44  of  which  bundles  weigh 
just  1  ton. 

The  new  tariff  act  imposes  a  specific  duty  of  1.1  cents  per  pound  on  the 
band  iron  and  an  additional  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  band  iron 
wholly  manufactured  into  tics,  as  against  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent, 
under  the  old  law.  Therefore,  1  ton  of  such  ties  valued  here  at  an  average  of 
j£lt  or  $34.06,  being  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent.,  would  pay  a  duty  of 
$11.92,  while  under  the  new  law  at  the  specific  rate  of  1.3  cents  per  pound 
the  same  ton  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  $29. 12,  or  an  increase  of  $17.20 
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per  ton.  This,  at  the  present  price  of  cotton  ties  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  being  no  other  market  except  the  United  States  for  their  product,  has 
compelled  the  company  to  close  its  operations. 

With  a  plant  valued  at  $250,000  on  their  hands,  utterly  unfit  for  the 
manufacture  of  any  other  commodity,  the  blow  has  fallen  very  heavily  upon 
the  shareholders.  There  was  some  talk  at  first  of  investing  the  additional 
capital  required  and  of  rearranging  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  some 
other  line  of  iron  product.  This  idea,  however,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  directors  have  decided  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  next  Congress,  or  at 
least  the  next  administration,  will  not  so  modify  the  tariff  laws  as  to  permit 
of  them  resuming  their  operations  as  heretofore.  The  cessation  of  opera- 
tions has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grievously  affected  the  little  village  of 
Wheelock ;  nearly  the  entire  village  was  dependent,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, on  this  one  industry.  Englishmen  are  not  like  men  of  some  other 
nations;  they  do  not  like  to  change  either  their  abode  or  their  particular 
line  of  work,  and  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  in  this  case,  they 
are  slow  to  make  the  change. 

The  weekly  consumption  of  coal  at  this  forge  was  from  600  to  700  tons 
of  a  peculiar  quality  mined  in  the  neighborhood,  yet  almost  entirely  unfit 
for  any  other  line  of  local  manufacture  or  consumption.  The  question, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  this  large  part  of  our  product?"  has  become  one  of 
serious  importance  to  the  colliery  proprietor.  lieing  of  a  cheap  grade  and 
only  fit  for  a  certain  line  of  manufacture,  the  question  of  freights  has  practi- 
cally almost  killed  its  sale. 

In  tendering  this  short  report,  I  beg  permission  to  thank  Mr.  Rigby  for 
the  kindness  extended  me  and  for  the  frankness  and  freeness  with  which  he 
answered  all  my  inquiries. 

WILLIAM  BURGESS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tuns/a//,  March  ij,  i8or. 


TRADE  AT  NUEVO  LAREDO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SUTTON. 
IMPORTS. 

The  imports  into  Mexico  at  this  port  for  the  years  18S8  and  1889  have 
been  obtained  after  much  labor.  One  great  trouble  is  that  the  values  of  these 
imports  are  in  most  cases  very  low,  in  many  not  even  half  the  well-known 
value.  As  all  pay  specific  duties,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  to  have  the  correct  values  given. 

I  am  unable  to  compare  the  imports  here  with  those  at  other  ports,  as  no 
data  have  been  lately  published  by  the  Mexican  Government  as  to  importa- 
tions. 
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Freegotxls. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  "free  goods"  make  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  imports  for  the  2  years. 

In  Table  1  I  have  stated  so  much  of  the  various  items  of  free  goods  as 
our  data  would  admit. 

In  the  first  year  live  animals  amounted  (in  10  months)  to  $290,846. 
The  law  imposing  duties  on  live  animals  took  effect  in  November,  18S9,  and 
hence  the  lessened  imports  for  the  following  year  go  in  under  "dutiable 
goods." 

The  imports  of  coal  are  from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Laredo,  Tex. 
The  proportion  is  about  two  parts  of  the  Territory,  to  one  of  Laredo,  coal. 

The  coaches  and  cars  were  not  only  for  existing,  but  also  for  new,  lines, 
as  the  Interoceanic,  Southern,  etc.,  and  were  all  made  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  previously  reported,  small  imports  have  been  made  of  American 
steel  rails  for  the  Monterey  &  Mexican  Gulf  Railway. 

Locomotives,  lumber,  and  ties  are  all  from  the  United  States,  as  is  nearly 
all  the  agricultural  and  mining  machinery. 

We  have  a  growing  trade  with  Mexico  in  powder,  dynamite,  etc.,  for 
mining,  which  is  larger  at  other  ports  than  here,  because  here  all  freight  must 
be  reloaded  on  to  narrow-gauge  cars,  and  this  is  expensive  and  risky  with 
this  class  of  goods. 

Dutiable  goods. — Under  this  head  the  most  important  item  is  ginned 
cotton,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  mostly  from  Texas. 
This  item  ought  to  increase  to  $1,500,000  or  $2,000,000  in  1  or  2  years. 

The  imports  of  beer,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States,  are  not  large, 
but  increasing  steadily,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  wheat  flour,  lard,  mu- 
sical instruments,  sewing  machines,  and  furniture.  Except  for  the  very  high 
duties,  the  last  named  could  be  greatly  increased. 

The  mineral  oils  are  mostly  crude  oils,  imported  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  to 
be  refined  and  sold  in  the  country. 

The  tobacco  is  all  from  the  United  States. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  silver  ore  show  an  increase  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  silver-lead  ore  ruling  of  our  Treasury  Department. 

The  falling  off  in  coined  and  bullion  silver  is  due  to  local  causes,  such  as 
express  traffic  arrangements.  The  Wells- Fargo  Express  has  the  greater  portion 
of  all  this  traffic  and  carries  most  of  it  out  at  El  Paso  and  Eagle  Pass,  to 
connect  with  their  own  lines  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  copper  and  lead  are  mostly  in  bars  and  sent  through  the  United 
States  in  bond  to  Europe. 

More  than  half  the  total  Mexican  export  of  ixtle  and  of  goat  and  kid 
skins  goes  out  here,  and  the  totals  of  both  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
second  year. 

I  call  attention  to  the  exports  of  deer  and  hog  (javali)  skins,  which  amount 
to  something  like  $100,000  and  £27.000  per  annum,  respectively,  from  all 
Mexican  ports,  and  substantially  all  sent  to  the  United  Slates. 
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There  was  no  wool  exported  through  this  port  during  the  last  year  and 
only  $12,000  in  the  first  year.  Our  imp'ort  duties  and  the  growing  home 
market  have  steadily  decreased  this  article  of  exj>ort,  which  formerly  amounted 
to  over  $200,000  and  has  now  fallen  to  about  $25,000. 

The  exports  of  live  animals  have  recently  averaged  over  $500,000  per 
annum,  substantially  all  to  the  United  States.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1890,  the  total  exports  were: 


Animals. 

Number. 

%  Value. 

Horses  And  ninrr*;   „„,  •••«•••*••  •■•«•••••••••••«••••••••••••*•* 

Sheep  And  j^out-s..  •  ........  ........  •<  ••■••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••>••••••• 

18,086 

5*. 836 
6,901 

»3»95° 

68,676 
116,394 
111,617 
7.709 

'  'il-'  •■.*••..••..•■■••■•••••  M  ••••  •  

To  tul.  •••••••«»•••>••*•••••■■•••••■•■••••••••••••■••••■••■••••••■••••■*••••••••*•••>•••••••••••  *••••••••••••*••• 

W  WW— MM 

500,318 

Of  these,  $3,960  went  to  Great  Britain,  $2,500  to  Spain,  and  the  balance 
ill  to  the  United  States  from  points  along  this  border. 

The  exports  held  at  or  about  this  rate  until  October  6,  1890,  when  our 
new  tariff  bill  took  effect,  and  since  that  time  not  a  single  Mexican  horse, 
mare,  mule,  or  cow  has  been  invoiced  at  this  office,  and  the  same  is  more  or 
less  true  at  the  other  offices  along  this  border. 

The  $26,333  m  exports  of  this  place  during  the  last  calendar  year 
comprise  shipments  up  to  October  6,  1890. 

The  increase  of  some  $500,000  in  the  last,  over  the  former,  year  shows  a 
steady  growth  in  the  export  trade  of  Mexico,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  hold 
for  the  present  year  at  least. 

Table  1  gives  the  imports  as  all  from  the  United  States,  but  actually  a 
considerable  portion  are  European  goods  brought  through  the  United  States 
in  bond. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  exactly  state  the  amount  of  these  European 
goods,  because  proper  data  are  not  exacted.  Bonded  goods  in  transit  for  im- 
mediate exportation  require  no  invoice  in  the  United  States.  The  European 
invoices,  taken  out  before  a  Mexican  consul  there  and  sent  to  the  consignees 
in  this  city,  are' often  disregarded,  and  new  ones,  more  carefully  prepared,  are 
taken  out  before  the  Mexican  consul  in  Laredo,  Tex.  This  is  even  more  gen- 
erally done  as  regards  our  own  goods  sent  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  New  York,  etc.  All  the  goods  invoiced  by  the  Mexican  consul 
in  I>aredo,  Tex.,  and  all  goods  imported  at  Nuevo  I.aredo,  Mexico,  are 
stated  as  coming  from  the  United  States,  but  the  data  do  not  show  country 
of  origin.  Our  own  law  is  so  defective  that  our  export  data  at  I^aredo, 
Tex.,  as  to  domestic  products  are  almost  valueless.  The  values  stated  are 
so  low  as  to  be  very  misleading.  All  around  it  has  been  difficult  to  more 
than  approximate  the  division  of  the  imports  given  in  Table  1  into  Euro- 
pean and  United  States  products.  It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  state  that 
this  is  the  entry  port  of  more  Euroiiean  goods  than  any  other  in  Mexico, 
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except  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  fees  for  landing  certificates  in  this  office  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  office  in  our  whole  foreign  service. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  IN  BOND. 

To  show  this  bonded  traffic  I  give  Table  3,  which  shows  the  declared  in- 
voice values  of  these  goods  for  the  half  year  ended  December  31,  18S9, 
and  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1890,  on  the  landing  certificates 
presented  during  those  periods.  As,  however,  a  certificate  is  often  to  cover 
goods  crossed  15  to  30  days  previously,  the  totals  would  not  agree  with 
those  of  exports  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  or  of  imports  into  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Mexico.  They  serve,  however,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  value  and  class  of 
this  traffic,  in  so  many  lines  of  which  our  own  goods  might  profitably  com- 
pete were  it  not  for  the  exceptional  facilities  given  this  trade.  For  instance, 
the  charges  for  inspection,  revision,  etc.,  have  been  so  cut  down  in  the 
United  States  that,  by  good  estimates,  it  is  done  at  an  actual  loss  to  our  own 
revenues.  When  the  bonded  laws  and  regulations  were  first  established,  the 
intent  was  to  enable  our  merchants  to  import  and  hold  in  the  United  States 
in  bond  large  quantities  of  these  goods,  so  as  to  sell  in  bond  to  foreign 
countries,  and  thus  enable  them  to  control  a  fair  share  of  the  foreign  goods 
traffic.  Nowadays,  however,  the  greater  portion  comes  through  under  im- 
mediate transportation  bonds  and  affords  very  little,  if  any,  benefit  to  our 
merchants.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mexican  merchant  can  order  by  cable  and 
get  these  goods  across  our  territory  under  more  favorable  conditions,  in 
some  respects  at  least,  than  he  can  American  goods.  I  have  been  informed, 
and  presume  it  to  be  tme,  that  certain  goods  are  carried  from  Liverpool  or 
Hamburg  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  for  less  than  similar  goods  are  carried 
from  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  for  about  the  same  rates  that  are  charged 
from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  give  the  trade  in  these  foreign  goods  across  our 
country  a  fair  chance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the  present  conditions 
they  are  already  favored  at  the  expense  of  our  own  goods,  which  are  thus 
shut  out  from  their  natural  increased  sale  here  by  these  discriminations. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  restrictions  to  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  imposed  by  recent  legislation  of  both  countries,  the  volume 
of  trade  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Mexican  import  duty  of  $20  on  a  stal- 
lion and  $40  on  a  gelding  does  not  burden  our  sellers  so  much  as  to  stop  the 
traffic  in  the  high-grade  horses  which  we  send  to  Mexico;  but  the  United 
States  import  duty  of  $30  on  horses  and  mares  is  prohibitory  on  the  low- 
grade  stock  hitherto  imported  from  Mexico,  being  an  average  of  250  to  300 
per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Our  trade  in  live  hogs  is  of  recent  date  and  was  growing  very  rapidly. 
The  imposition  of  the  duty  has  not  stopped,  but  has  hindered,  its  greater  ex- 
tension. Mexico  could  easily  take  $500,000  worth  of  live  hogs  at  rates  which 
would  be  profitable  to  producers,  carriers,  and  dealers,  as  well  as  a  positive 
cheapening  of  food  to  the  people  of  Mexico.    Besides  the  duty  of  $2.50  per 
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head,  an  inspection  tax  was  imposed  at  certain  points.  This,  I  understand, 
was  soon  removed. 

A  review  of  our  trade  with  Mexico  shows  more  clearly  the  urgent  need 
of  some  reciprocal  and  mutually  beneficial  treaty  regulations.  There  are 
certain  articles  of  each  country  which  the  other  urgently  needs,  and  which 
can  be  made  free  of  import  duty,  or  with  reduced  duty  in  each,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  producers,  consumers,  and  carriers,  and  that,  too,  without  loss  to 
the  revenues  of  either  Government. 


Tablk  i.— Imports  at  Nuevo  Laredo  from  the  United  States. 


Year  ended  D 

Article.. 

1889. 

1890. 

free: 

Live  •inimnlx  (except  jjeldinj^n)..  .•»....••*•••*•••••*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

J^jjf icul t ur«il  implements. ... , , ,  , , , ..••••••*••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••• 

$290,84^ 

33,°7« 

*3a.75<> 

C^)u  tclcsil  vcr,«,<tl,.t  ••■•••■•«••■•■•  •••>••■>••••*••••■•••••••••••••••*■•*■•••• 

»5.»45 

»2.9°7 

Liiuc  And  cement.........  ..•••■.••••••••••••••*•••*•••«•••••••«••••«•«-•«.*•••*•**•••••• 

4«,74» 

36.19. 

1  iping p  iron  and  lc*&d ...*••....••«■■•••  .«**•■•••••••*■■••■•■  •■•*•••••••••••«•••••••«•••■••>••••• 

"S.SM 

58,840 

v«"|                                                    •  *•••••••■*•...■••.■•.*•••»..••••.■■  •«••«••••*•••••••••••.••(  .  ....... 

186, 507 

400,61  7 

Coaches,  etc.,  for  railways.  

5,3»3'8 

582,089 

Sucks  (com mon)  of  j ute#  etc. 

9,986 

93,286 

Steel  raik 

303,090 

Locomotives  ^nd  parts  •■•■..■••••••••■«»•••••■••••••••»••*•••••••••■••••••■■ 

3«9.59» 

304,040 

IS3.04J 
205, 1.0 

*  56, 354 

53,3^3 

*               '\yyt  ........>......>....,,..«tit.tt.Mi»*>»im»niiiin»immwiwMniMi 

4<l    c in 

3-" .  7M 

\\  f\i\f\j     \f^vi«-*tn  silver 

,,,S  -  -1 
•oo. 

73, 5*6 

19, 32a 

,09,  7*5 
10,07a 
120,087 

947,2:,7 
loo, 070 
1 3, 1 5a 

90,27a 

au,  407 
490,224 

*•»  W'vjl  t                 i»  .111    ^  *  *  "  *  *  -   1  ,  ,  nilHmillllllllllllllllllHIIIIMIIINIIMIIIlll 

fkt  131  j     At  s*        fl.ki*  mum 

Vriitrv     flwli   til-iliL     c  1  \  1 L-  fc     fir       fr\r  rnilkviin 

Sod  i  caustu 

3.841.403 

3,927, j 1 8 

Dutiable : 

Cotton- " 

672,014 

IlyO,  7<J>) 

'5.650 

975.9*8 
377,000 

»8.373 

Ltincn  mid  Hem  p.. .........             •••••••••■••••••«•■»••••••••••  ••»••••••.«  •••••••*••••■•*•••• 

Wool ................  .  m.mn  m»»i«*»lMwmmMW<MIMMHIIIHHHIIIII  •••••••••••*••• 

55, 60a 

53.»6« 

9.*44 

8,878 

.4.698 

4,75<> 

18,400 
42.S75 
'5.539 

94.1J2 

62. 10s 

98,247 

COCOA  IMMWIIWIWHUIIIMI M*IM Mtl*tmt»l««»*»m"  nm»«»n«»M»MHI»MWM*W 

a i, 968 

>>.9'9 

Hli^Sr..  ..................  ......  mmmn  »"'«'m»M<tM»«»mmi«»»HtHtllllWHIHII>ltmH 

20.948 

11,950 

^Vheat  flour  .•.......*.......*..•••••••••.••.••••■••••... 

»5.885 

a...,.  > 

5.975 

58,089 

8.810 

11,676 

Wine  

40,87s 

44,73' 

83,86a 
•4,993 
4', 014 
27.na 

99,285 
19,014 

56,595 
»5,9°° 

Musical  instruments.. .«••••«•■    ••••••  ............... •.•••••••....»........•  

»5,964 

•8,338 

44.66a 
34,3'9 

53, 4°« 
59,686 
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Tabui  I.— Imports  at  Nuevo  Laredo  from  the  United  .S/.j/W— Continued. 


Article*. 


Year  ended  December  31  — 


1S89. 

1890. 

l'-A>77 

$125,789 

9.°43 

»7.S7« 

7.»44 

1 1 , S6< 

1  io  7e8 

8.3«6 

8.4>4 

4,3«>3 

».389 

76,096 

74.53S 

",440 

35.082 

520 

6,490 

8,360 

34.59° 

11,71a 

3.»8o 

16: 

300 

9.74' 

794,638 

». 337. 4»3 

3,500,875 

3.679.486 

5.342.378 

6,906,709 

Dutiable — Continued. 

Oils,   mineral   •  •••  «  •  •••«••-■•••••••••••••••»•••  

Colors.... 

^  id^Iill  JJS  «>•••■•••  .  ■  ♦  WMHW IHMIIIM  ■••••••■••♦•#•••••  iimiimn 

Fats,  animal  

!Soa    ............. .  .*••.•  .*■••■•••■••••■•••»••••••••••••••■••••••••••«■•••■•••••••••••••■••••••■«••••••• 

Perfumery  ■■•••••••••••••••>••*•••••»«•••••••■*>••••••••••  •*•••••••••••••••••••••■••■•••••••••••>••• 

Tobacco,  leaf,... 
Candles,  stcarine 
Horses  (except  geldings). 

Hoj;s  

Neat  cattle  , 

Mule*  

Sheep  

All  other  articles  

•••  


•••••••■•.■•••■•••••••••*•••  HMHHMMNMMtMIMHNHNlMtMNNMNN|MN< 


■*■■■■•■•••••>•■■•••■•.•••  >■■•••■*•••••■. ••■••••«•■•■•••■••■■•■••■■ 


Total  

Grand  total 


••••••••■■•••••••••••••••••■••••■••••••(••■•••■■•••••■••■••••••••■■••••••••••a 


 •  MMMII.  •••••  


Table  2.— Ex/orts  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  the  United  States. 


Article*. 


Silver  ore  

Mexican  silver  and  bullion. 
Gold  bullion, 
Loppcr„.. 


••••>■• •••••■■••>••*•••••>■•■•••■■*••••■ ••■••*••••••* 

•  ••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••••*•••••••••••  WMtMHHHM 

MIIWII»IWIIIWIIMIHHIIIimi*HHHMH»»n»M'»M»>»««*MMi»MtimM»« 
•  ••■••••••a  •••••••••••*•  IIIMMIHB 


Ixtle  

Goat  and  kid  skins.. 

Deer  skins...  

Hog  skins  

Hide*  

Horse  hair  

Coffee 

Wool  

Crude  sugar  

Horses  and  mares... 
Mules  


a ........  a . ■ .....a  .................. 


 •  t  


Neat  cattle. 
Red  pepper, 

Means  MIH4IH  •••  • 

Nose  bags  , 

Earthenware  

Vegetables  

Lime  

M 

Chocolate  

Oranges   . 

Miscellaneous  


Total. 


Year  ended  December  31— 


1S89. 


f095.83« 
99a, C77 

NMMHHMH 

4.983 
»37 
385.0*9 
596,026 
8,683 
10,996 
58,615 
«7.893 
1,661 
12,194 

3.7*3 
31.656 
it, 019 
936 
91,035 

«.33« 
909 

985 
1,969 

a33 
5** 
1.548 
«8.fo9 

9,l99.6o5 


1890. 


ft,  970, 59a 

558,557 
17,660 

74.624 
4=,73« 
362,476 

55°, 4*3 
8.096 
8,242 
35.70-3 
35,359 
4,442 


»6,333 
7.366 
ia 

18,  OJ4 

8,955 
1. 157 
1,211 
4,906 

476 
310 
71a 

».573 
39.  "8 

3.777.o87 
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Table  3.— Bonded  goods  imported  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 


Articles. 


•  •••••• ...  >•■••* 


Cm-tic  »•>  !..  

Drug*  and  chemical*  , 

Dry  goods  (not  otherwise  staled)  , 

Earthcnw.iic,  glassware,  etc  

I  ancy  articles— ••..■••.••••««■••••••••••••••••••■•••■■•••••••■■•••••••••••••••• 

Foxxi  pru*J.icts  •••.•*  ••••••••«•••  ...... 

Furoituiv  .-». .  ••••••>•••  ••••••••■>••••«*•••*•••••••  •*•••«•••••••■••••>••< 

Fur  »kins._.  


IHHMl  <••■••*••■  INMMMMI 


Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof... 
Jute  ha^  

I  *imc  mid  ccuicni . .. .•■  .>...•■•••••••■•■••*•••••■••••••■••>•••*••*••••••••••••••*••••••••••■••• 

M.t t ti.it'  ry  

Marble  ..  

Miscellaneous  

Musical  instrument* 
Paper  pulp  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Perfumery  _  M  

Quicksilver   ....... .•••■4.. a...... ■.*.... 

Ka'lway  m.iteri.il   

Siearinc  and  manufactures  thereof  

Steel  nrils  

Tin  cans  (containing  crude  oil) — 

Tin  plate  

Wines  and  liquors : 

Uni  tttl    St.*  (CS  .   tHMMMHIHMilHIIlHMHIimHHMHMilini 

Eur 

Total.  ..««••••« 


 •  •  ■  ■•  •••■•••«•■  

 *  '  •  M  <  «  


........ .....a........... ... .«..*•». 


•■..■■•a...... 


6  months 
ended  Dec.  3J, 
1889. 


*6,oo7 
«'.5-«3 
'74. S" 
8,13a 
3,883 
17,112 
13,960 


64.650 

6.934 
35. '77 


5.780 
».499 
10,950 

a.  795 


»3.  7*» 

?95.735 
»,953 
3.445 

96,707 
4».<W 


Dec.  31, 1890. 


7*7.5 


1^4,553 
34,  V* 

360, 758 
38,400 
3».'J" 
47.764 
'6,977 
»3.5S6 

•67,704 
5.45* 
11,85a 
7'. '79 
3.<*9 
a6.tV.-8 
10,478 
50,371 
3.943 
«9.33' 

«3.487 
3i.4fo 

308,44.. 

3.'45 
8.650 

7».44* 

75.76R 


'.582.583 


WARNER  P.  SU  TTON, 

Const//-  General* 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo,  March  2j,  /8oi. 
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Table  showing  the  production  0/  iron  and  iron  castings  in  Germany  during  the  month  of 
December,  jSqo,  xoith  a  comparative  statement  for  the  same  period  of  /SS<p. 


Croups  or  works. 

Number. 

Production. 

Northwest  German... 

Puddle,  fig,  and  *?irzel  iron. 

37 
11 

Tons. 
64.  '  i 
a  t,< 

1 

8 

'6.6y5 

1 

690 
4V?s. 

Southwest  Ocnruoi . . . . 

 «»•»  "<  «  

8 

Total  

66 

•46,386 
«5o, 43" 
•84.379 

65 

• 

65 
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Table  shelving  the  production  of  iron  and  iron  outings  in  Germany,  etc. — Continued. 


Groups  or  works. 


Number. 


Northwest  German. 


Bessemer  fig-iron. 


East  German  

Middle  German. 
South  German.. 


Tens. 

'93 
1.47° 


Total. 


.....••••.••.*•  •■••••*•>••••  MMMIHIUMI  ■■■■■■ 

IN ovc nit jct ,  i  ■  ■*  i'  i  .••••••••••••»•••»••*»•*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••»••■«•••••*••••••••••••• 

IDccc utl>c r (  I c  .  ^  •.•••••••*••••••••••••••••••*•*•••••••«•••■••••••••••••  •*•••••••••••*»•»•■••»•• 

Thomas  fig-iron. 
Northwest  German  ..  ..  ~. 

East  German....   ■*«■■*«'  H  WWMIIIIWMMWIH  ...W  I  

North  German. 
South  German- 

:  German. 


9 

to 


nwwMmiinHtHMWtfmfiiiiiimtMiiiiiiiiiii<miiim«»"«wt  «■ 

Total  ..  

November,  1890  ..  

December,  l889._  

First  quality  iron  catting*. 

Northwest  German  

East  German  •  •.•••••......•••.«•.••«•••••••••.•...•.•.•••*.•••...•••.••••........•••.•., 

Middle  German 

North  German  

South  German  

Southwest  German.. 


3 
1 

7 


»7 
■7 


>•••••••••••••.....*.........•••... ... 


.......... ...■.......•..*•■..■... .a. .......... 


7 
1 

6 


Total  ~  

!N  o  veni^^cr  t  1 8"^o(  •*•••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••••••*•••.  ••■•••••••••••••»•••>•••■••••••••■■* 

Iiccember.  1889...   ......  •••■••.••.••••••••••••••••«••••■•.■••■•.•• ........*.......**.*•..  


30 

38 


RECAPITULATION. 

Tens. 

Puddle,  pig,  and  spiegel  iron   146, 386 

Bessemer  pig-iron*.  ..•••.••«•...•••.••.••»•••••..••»•*••••  ••••••••••••        •  ... ......  ............  3°.  753 

Thomas  pig-iron   138,031 

First  quality  iron  castings  »■■»■.■<.....•■■— mim  iiiinMH.m.'ii.'Minni  ...... ...  .....  ••■•••(.•.  47,400 

.   

Total.......  •••••• ......  .*....••*...•..•.. ...... ......... ...  ......  .........  ...  3^-1 

December,  18B9   .•*■•..■  •■••••m.. ......  «..««..•  •....m... «.......«.««« ••«.••  ..»■■•  asa...        39'.  5'3 

November,  1800  ...■*■..■■**..........■.........■.■.....■....■■...■...  ............... .... ...... , ....  ..........        3^' »  3^4 

January  1  to  I^ecember  31,  1800. .»«•.«..««»•.«♦«.«......«»«...«.««.».««*..»..•.«•«.* •••»••*••    4»5^3.^'5 

January  1  to  December  3t,  1689   4,387,5*4 

Notb. — The  groups  or  works  are  composed  of  the  following  districts  :  Northwest  German,  Westphalia  and 
Rhineland  (not  including  Saar  district)  ;  East  German,  Silesia ;  Middle  German,  Saxony  and  Thuringia  ;  South 
a,  Bavaria,  WQrtcmbitrg,  Luxemburg,  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Alsace;  North  German,  province  of  Saxony, 
,  and  Hanover;  Southwest  German,  Saar  district  and  Lorn  ine. 


D.  J.  PARTELLO, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dusscldorf,  February  28,  18QI. 
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HOW  TO  PLACE  LOOMS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  ACF.N\  NEUER,  OF  GERA. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  dress  goods  forming  the  leading  industry  in 
this  district,  and  having  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it  appeared  to 
me  in  the  interest  of  our  weaving  mills  to  find  out,  and  report  upon,  some 
facts  in  the  field  of  technical  knowledge. 

To  place  an  ordinary  loom  is  of  importance  if  due  consideration  is 
given  to  light,  facilitation  of  work,  and  utility  generally.  Much  greater 
stress  has  to  be  laid  upon  these  factors  in  connection  with  Jacquard  looms, 
inasmuch  as  they  absorb  more  light,  and,  owing  to  their  complicated  mech- 
anism, have  to  be  treated  with  greater  care  than  other  looms. 

All  looms,  without  exception,  must  be  practically  placed  if  they  are  to 
answer  their  purpose.  Special  care  has  to  be  taken  that  they  are  put  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  unnecessarily  deprive  themselves  or  the  remaining 
looms  of  light;  otherwise,  the  weaver  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  imperfections, 
and  the  necessary  and  important  control  of  the  goods  is  rendered  difficult. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  there  should  be  assigned  a  window  to  each  loom. 
Broad  looms  for  corresponding  articles  should  stand  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  the  window,  so  that  light  is  thrown  directly  on  the  texture. 
The  first  looms  are  always  to  be  set  up  along  the  walls  and  windows;  the 
subsequent  ones  of  the  second  row,  according  to  the  more  or  less  projecting 
lathes,  at  a  distance  equal  to  about  a  third  or  half  of  a  loom's  length  forward 
or  backward  of  the  first  row. 

Were  the  looms — the  lathes  of  which  often  extend  up  to  50  centimetres 
beyond  the  main  body — placed  parallel  opposite  each  other,  an  interspace 
of  about  1  metre  between  the  two  rows  would  be  the  consequence.  The 
lathes,  however,  would  be  so  near  each  other  as  to  render  a  passage  between 
the  looms  impossible  and  the  addition  of  60  centimetres  of  space  indispen- 
sable. Thus  it  requires  in  all  a  space  of  about  1.6  metres  between  each  row, 
more  than  half  of  which  would  be  superfluous,  though  the  distance  from  one 
swing  frame  to  the  other  amounted  to  only  60  centimetres. 

By  means  of  the  former  and  proper  arrangement  the  lathes  are  from  70 
to  80  centimetres  in  length  and  about  60  centimetres  in  breadth  apart, 
and,  while  thus  a  more  commodious  passage  is  procured,  space  will  be  saved. 

The  principal  passage  through  the  loomery  ought  to  occupy  a  space  of 
from  1  to  1.5  metres  in  width. 

With  Jacquard  looms  the  unhindered  affixture  of  the  sets  of  cards  must  be 
paid  particular  attention  to.  There  is,  however,  an  excellent  expedient, 
if  light  or  another  advantage  should  require  it.  In  accordance  therewith, 
the  Jacquard  machine  is  reversed  on  the  loom,  namely,  it  is  so  placed  that 
the  operating  cards  and  the  relative  pattern  appear  on  the  right,  instead 
of  the  usual  left,  side  of  the  beam.    That  the  wires  are  inverted  thereby 
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and  the  twill  and  figures  are  given  a  contrary  direction  is  immaterial,  inas- 
much as  the  proper  qualification  is  restored  by  correspondingly  turning  the 
texture. 

If  looms  already  in  use  undergo  a  change  of  place,  or  if  such  a  loom  has 
fuller  light  on  the  side  of  the  warp  beam  than  on  the  table  of  the  cloth,  it 
appears  simple  and  proper  to  turn  the  loom  to  overcome  this  disadvantage. 
Should  this  procedure  prove  impossible,  however,  on  account  of  cards,  then 
machine  and  harness  are  removed  on  the  loom  to  the  lighter  place;  the  slcy 
is  cut  off,  the  location  of  the  beams  for  warp  and  cloth  is  changed,  and  the 
sley  is  stitched  again  to  the  other  side.  Between  the  lengthwise  direction 
of  each  loom  there  ought  to  be  as  much  vacant  space  as  to  permit  a  safe 
passage  and  an  unhindered  performance  of  the  requisite  work. 

Hand  looms  afford  an  advantage,  in  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  by  ad- 
mitting the  application  of  double  looms,  the  warp  beams  of  which  arc  put 
in  a  common  receptacle.  In  this  case  both  operators  face  each  other  while 
working,  and  the  two  looms  consist  only  of  one  frame,  in  the  longitudinal 
midst  of  which  the  necessary  beams  arc  placed. 

Only  a  strong  loom  should  be  used  for  a  heavy  article,  and  a  lighter  loom 
for  a  less  heavy  article,  or,  in  other  words,  the  tools  must  be  adapted  to  the 
goods  produced  therewith.  To  apply  heavy  looms  for  light  articles  would 
be  impractical,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  only  diminish  the  light,  but  are  much 
more  expensive  and  work  at  too  slow  and  unwieldy  a  pace.  To  produce  a 
heavy  article  by  means  of  a  light  loom  is  an  impossibility. 

As  a  rule,  the  whole  of  a  loom  should  not  cover  less  than  8,  nor  more  than 
10,  square  metres.  The  breadth  and  length  of  hand  looms  adapt  themselves  to 
the  relative  article,  and  the  requisite  space  is  seldom  surpassed  in  this  case. 
Stuffs  of  ordinary  width  require,  including  allowance  for  passage,  a  breadth 
of  from  2.1  to  2.2  metres  for  each  loom. 

The  height  of  an  ordinary  loom,  together  with  attachments,  may  amount 
to  from  1.65  to  2  metres,  according  to  the  height  of  the  loomery.  The  aggre- 
gate height  of  a  Jacquard  loom,  inclusive  of  machine,  must  not  be  below  2.6 
metres  for  narrow,  and  3.2  metres  for  broad,  articles.  The  sets  of  cards 
forming  a  part  of  Jacquard  looms  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit 
their  exact  motion  from  the  cylinder,  a  successive  advance,  and  sufficient 
space  for  the  following  cards.  The  wires  should  be  accurately  and  regularly 
pressed  in  the  patterns,  and  the  wooden  or  iron  rails  must  be  exactly  adapted 
to  the  cards.  In  case  of  a  forward  and  backward  motion  of  the  latter,  their 
correct  movement  is  especially  needed,  and  no  trouble  should  be  spared  to 
attain  this  object. 

CHARLES  NEUER, 

Consular  Agent. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Cerat  March  i6t  l8gr. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-  G  EN  ERA  L  SWEENEY,  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE* 

SHEEP  DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey  may  be  considered  as  a  wool-growing 
country,  because  every  province  of  Asia  Minor  produces  this  article  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  quantity  produced  in  every 
district  seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  habits,  character,  and  civilization  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  provinces.  Thus  the  greatest  exportation 
of  wool  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  according  to  the  official  statistics,  is  made  from 
Mesopotamia,  where  the  inhabitants  are  all  nomads  and  have  no  other  occu- 
pation than  taking  care  of  very  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  migrating 
during  the  whole  year  from  one  region  to  another,  according  to  the  climate 
and  foraging  conditions  of  the  country. 

FLOCKS. 

Flocks  of  sheep  are  not  at  all  as  numerous  in  western  and  northern  Asia 
Minor  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  is,  of  course,  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  those  parts  of  Anatolia  the  inhabitants  are  much  more  oc- 
cupied in  cultivating  the  country  than  traveling  all  the  year  round  with  their 
tents  and  flocks  of  sheep.  A  relatively  higher  degree  of  civilization  and 
less  nomad  life  doubtlessly  prevail  among  the  people  of  Anatolia  than  those 
of  the  desert  regions  of  Mesopotamia. 

WOOL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Another  important  point  which  is  generally  worth  noticing  in  Asia  Minor 
is  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  in  each  district  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the 
climatic  and  topographical  conditions  of  the  country.  Thus  the  wool  of 
the  flocks  of  sheep  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  which  belong  to  the 
Arabs  (these  people  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  southern  Tigris 
and  are  divided  into  achircts,  or  tribes,  to  whom  belong  the  flocks  of  sheep), 
and  which  pass  the  winter  outside,  owing  to  the  mild  climate  of  the  country,  is 
of  much  finer  and  cleaner  quality  than  the  wool  of  the  flocks  of  the  north, 
viz,  of  the  province  of  Koordistan,  where  the  severe  winter  obliges  shepherds 
to  keep  their  sheep  under  peculiar  roofs,  which  are  called  aghel  in  Turkish, 
and  are  always  inadequate  to  cover  the  numerous  animals,  which  very  often 
lie  in  dirt,  and  thus  the  wool  is  deteriorated  to  a  great  extent. 

WOOL-WASHING. 

If  we  continue  our  examination  by  comparing  the  different  samples  of 
wool,  we  find  that  it  is  cleaner  wherever  there  are  several  small  rivers  which 
the  animals  could  cross.    Wool  is  free  from  dust  when  the  flocks  live  in 

•  Prepared  from  statistics  supplied  by  Mr.  C  S.  Godbenklan,  who  has  Urge  wool  interests  in  the  interior 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  riven. 

No.  i?8  7. 
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mountainous  regions.  There  is,  for  example,  a  far  greater  amount  of  dust 
in  the  goats'  wool  coming  from  the  plains  lying  east  of  Konieh,  or  Iconium, 
than  in  that  coming  from  Angora  and  other  regions  which  are  mountainous. 

BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

With  regard  to  the  different  families  of  sheep  in  Asia  Minor,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  there  are  actually  very  few  differences  among  the  races  of 
various  districts,  and  these  differences  can  be  divided  principally  into  two 
distinct  classes.  First,  the  flocks  of  Anatolia  (excluding  Mesopotamia)  be- 
long, generally,  to  the  family  known  in  Asia  Minor  as  "Caraman."  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  explain  why  this  name  has  been  given  to  the  principal 
family  of  sheep  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  district  of  Cara- 
mania  and  the  fields  of  Tchoukourova  (low  land),  which  are  extending  to 
the  south,  are  the  places  where  a  great  many  shepherds  meet  coming  with 
their  flocks  from  all  parts  of  Anatolia  every  spring  in  order  to  shear  the 
wool.  Second,  the  other  principal  family  is  that  of  Mesopotamia,  but 
the  sheep  belonging  to  the  same  differ  essentially  according  to  the  different 
regions,  and  no  general  name  is  given  to  it.  "Karadi"  or  "Karakash," 
"Awassi,"  "Mendelli,"  "Kerkouk,"  and  "Djaff"  are  the  names  given  to 
the  different  qualities  of  wool  produced  in  Mesopotamia.  The  fact  is  that 
the  flocks  in  Mesopotamia  have  been  crossed  with  Persian  sheep,  of  which 
they  maintain  the  principal  element  in  their  blood. 

EXPORTS. 

It  is  reported  that  35,000  bales  are  exported  yearly  from  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Mesopotamia,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  quantity  goes  to 
the  United  States. 

VILAYET  OF  ANGORA.* 

Sheep  and  wool. — Comparing  the  respective  figures  of  the  wool  clip  and 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  several  districts  of  the  vilayet,  or  province,  for 
the  last  2  years,  we  notice  a  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of  last  year. 
This  increase  should  not  be  attributed  to  a  gradual  increase  of  the  yearly 
wool  production,  as,  indeed,  one  might  expect,  but  to  the  fact  that  many 
flocks  perished  from  cold  and  severe  weather  during  the  winter  of  1889, 
there  not  being  sufficient  shelter  for  them,  owing  to  defective  precautionary 
measures  and  mortality  having  increased  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average. 

Breeds.—  All  the  flocks  of  the  Angora  vilayet,  about  500  in  number, 
belong  to  the  well-known  Caraman  breed,  which  in  many  respects  resem- 
bles the  crossbreed. 

Exports.— Out  of  the  total  production  of  1,835,547  okesf  during  1890, 
only  one-third  of  the  clip  of  the  Angora  district  and  half  of  the  total  clip 
of  the  districts  of  Kerchehir  and  Yoozgat  have  been  forwarded  to  foreign 
countries,  whilst  the  remainder,  together  with  the  whole  production  of  the 

•Comprising  ihc  district*  of  Aurora,  Kxrchchir,  and  Yoozgai, 
1 1  olce**a.  8  pound*. 
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district  of  Cesarea,  has  been  appropriated  for  local  consumption.  On  the 
whole,  the  exports  from  this  vilayet  are  decreasing,  local  consumption  increas- 
ing every  year,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets. 

Domestic  use. — The  quantity  of  the  clip  retained  for  local  and  domestic 
manufacture  is  used  in  making  curtains,  canvases,  carpets,  rugs,  covers, 
stockings,  bags,  and  coarse  overcoats. 

Washing  and  shearing. — In  this  vilayet  the  wool  is  never  washed  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep,  but  only  after  being  sheared  for  the  local  use,  so  that  it 
stands  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight. 

As  regards  exportation,  we  must  state  that  washing  is  practiced,  compara- 
tively, only  on  a  very  small  scale,  because  it  does  not  pay  the  exporters. 

Exports  to  the  United  States. — Nearly  all  the  washed  wool  for  export  from 
this  country  is  forwarded  to  the  United  States,  the  proportion  in  this  case 
being  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight. 

Historical  references. — Some  40  or  50  years  ago  exportation  was  effected 
to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  present  time,  with  the  only  difference  that  the 
wool  was  washed  and  Smyrna  was  the  only  market  for  it,  while  to-day  Angora 
wool  is  known  everywhere.  With  regard  to  local  consumption,  the  wool  has 
been  used  for  many  years  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

Clip. — Each  male  sheep  of  this  vilayet  is  estimated  to  give  annually 
okes  of  wool,  whilst  the  females  give  only  1]^  okes.    It  is  estimated  that 
both  males  and  females  exist  in  equal  numbers  in  the  flocks.    About  100,000 
sheep  are  sent  from  this  vilayet  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Brusa  for 
consumption,  and  an  equal  number  are  killed  for  local  demand,  annually. 

Shearing. — The  male' sheep  are  sheared  in  the  province  from  the  15th  to 
the  30th  of  April  and  the  females  only  towards  the  end  of  May.  During 
the  year  1890,  besides  the  1,835,547  okes,  there  were  also  100,000  okes  of 
wool  sheared  from  the  skins,  as  well  as  the  autumn  clip  of  350,000  okes. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  production  of  wool  in  the  various  districts  of  the 

vilayet  of  Angora  in  i88g  and  i8go. 


Name  of  district. 

Number  of  sheep.          Production  of  wool. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

• 

A  n  porn .......... .                         ••••••«•••»••■•  ••••>•■  •*•••••»••■• 

Y  OO  Z£«lt  •»••••••              •>•••••«•••■•  ••••••••« 

• 

47*.  74' 
185.093 

"4,377 
133,169 

695,340 
184,781 

«73,«S7 
140,421 

Okes. 
7°9."3 
"77,639 
336.565 
108. »53 

Oket. 
938,010 
»77.»7» 
409,735 
•10,631 

1,014,381 

*, W3.699 

».5«.57° 

«.835,547 

VILAVETS  OF  BASSORAH,  BAGDAD,  AND  MOSUL.* 

Sheep  and  wool.— The  statistics  of  the  above  three  vilayets,  or  provinces, 
give  a  total  of  3,600,628  sheep  for  1888  and  4,204,851  sheep  for  1889, 
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respectively.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  figures,  although  drawn  from 
official  reports,  can  not  be  relied  upon,  because  the  official  reports  are  based 
upon  the  taxes  collected  for  every  head  of  sheep,  and,  as  there  are  many 
nomad  tribes  who  escape  paying  the  tax  by  crossing  the  frontier  into  Persia 
when  the  collectors  of  the  tax  arrive  and  returning  as  soon  as  the  officials  have 
left,  it  is  believed  that  the  correct  amount  for  the  year  18S9  is  6,000,000 
sheep  for  the  three  vilayets  mentioned. 

From  the  aforementioned  vilayets  34,800  bales  of  wool  were  exported  in 
1888  and  36,800  bales  in  1889,  the  net  weight  of  each  bale  ranging  from 
115  to  120  okes. 

Breeds. — The  principal  family  of  sheep  living  in  the  provinces  of  Bassorah 
and  Bagdad  is  that  of  "  Chipal."  The  main  feature  of  this  particular  breed 
is  that  the  wool  is  rather  finer  than  the  other  kinds  exported  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  only  drawback  being  the  great  proportion  of  colors  existing  in 
their  wool.  Only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  flocks  contain  white  sheep,  the 
remainder  being  black,  gray,  fawn,  and  brown.  The  Chipal  breed  is  very 
common  in  these  two  provinces.  Roughly  speaking,  80  per  cent,  of  the 
sheep  of  this  region  belong  to  this  breed,  the  remainder  to  the  Karakash 
breed,  the  wool  of  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  whilst  the 
Chipal  wool,  known  in  the  United  States  as  "Genuine  Bagdad,'*  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

In  the  province  of  Mosul  the  predominant  breed  of  sheep  is  that  of  the 
vilayet  of  Diarbekir,  viz,  the  Arab  breed,  the  wool  of  which  is  known  in  the 
United  States  as  "Awasi;"  the  other  breed  is  the  Karakash,  already 
mentioned.  The  Arab,  or  Awasi,  sheep  are  met  with  in  the  desert  of  Meso- 
potamia, whilst  the  Karakash  sheep  generally  live  near  the  high,  mountainous 
region  of  the  frontier,  because,  their  wool  being  much  heavier  than  the 
Awasi  sheep,  they  can  not  bear  the  excessive  heat  of  the  desert,  which  they 
frequent  during  the  winter  season. 

Variety  of  wool. — It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  climate  influences  to 
a  great  extent  the  distribution  of  the  different  herds  of  sheep  in  this  region; 
for  instance,  the  more  we  get  to  the  south  the  wool  becomes  finer  and  finer, 
changing  from  the  Karakash  to  the  Awasi,  and  from  this  last  to  the  finest  of 
all,  the  Chapal  or  Bagdad  wool,  which  grows  in  the  warmest  districts  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  the  same  way  the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  eastern  and 
mountainous  regions  the  wool  grows  coarser  and  coarser,  so  that  the  sheep 
found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Persia  bear  a  wool  which  is  heavier  than 
the  usual  Karakash  and  is  distinguished  from  this  wool  by  the  name  of  "Per- 
sian Karakash." 

Exports.—  Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  wool  of  these  districts 
was  sent  to  Aleppo  and  thence  to  Marseilles,  which  was  the  principal  market 
for  them.  Lately,  however,  there  has  been  a  large  trade  with  the  United 
States,  whereto  large  quantities  are  now  being  shipped  direct  from  the  Persian 
Gulf. 
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Exports  from  these  districts  are  increasing  every  year,  as  local  consump- 
tion is  diminishing  on  account  of  the  importation  of  European  stuffs,  which 
are  growing  more  and  more  into  favor  and  replace  local  manufactures. 

Twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy-five  bales  of  wool  were  shipped  to 
Ixmdon  direct  from  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1889  and  22,400  bales  in  1890,  and 
were  mostly  consumed  for  the  home  trade  in  England,  only  a  small  part 
being  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Domestic  use. — Some  30  or  40  years  ago  a  very  great  percentage  of  the 
wool  production  of  these  districts  was  appropriated  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  stuff  which  the  Arabs  use  in  making  their  "jelleybas"  and  "hyacks," 
and  which  is  called  "mechlahs."  Now  the  manufacture  of  .these  stuffs 
employs  the  largest  proportion  of  the  wool  that  remains  in  the  country. 
Besides  the  mechlah  stuffs,  many  other  woolen  articles  are  manufactured  in 
this  province  as  in  others. 

Washing. — In  the  vilayets  of  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  the  sheep,  before 
being  sheared,  are  washed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  rivers,  whilst  in  the 
vilayet  of  Mosul  the  wool  is  only  washed  after  it  is  sheared,  so  that  it  shows 
about  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight. 

Wool  classification. — 'The  wool  of  the  vilayet  of  Mosul  is  generally  of 
the  Karakash  breed,  whilst  the  Bagdad  and  Bassorah  wool  is  of  the  Chipal 
breed.  The  proportion  of  these  different  qualities  in  the  total  exports  of 
36,800  bales  for  1889  is  as  follows: 

Chipal  breed,  50  per  cent.,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  colored  and  20  per 
cent,  white;  Awasi,  30  per  cent.,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  white  and  20 
per  cent,  colored;  Karakash,  20  per  cent.,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  white 
and  20  per  cent,  colored. 

Table  shmving  the  number  of  iheep  in  each  vilayet  for  1888  and  1889. 


Districts. 


Vilayet  of  Bagdad. 

Hagdad  „  „  

Hille  

IvCrbclfl™  ••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••*•«*•*•••  MW*M«M«MtW4MWMHIINHH*l 

Imperial  farms,  excluded  from  the  official  lists  

Mosque  of  Kadric,  excluded  from  the  official  lists  

Total 

Vilayet  of  Bassorah. 
I'assorah  .•••*••••••»•••••••»*•••••••*••••••••••■••••»•■•■•••■■••«••••••••••■••••■••••*••••••••••*•■••••••••••*••• 

Muntefik  «  

Amara  

Imperial  farms,  excluded  from  official  lists.  •••  •••»•• 

Total  

Vilayet  of  Mosul. 

Mosul  ..  „  

Kcrkook  

Suleymanie  

Imperial  farms,  excluded  from  official  lists  

1  otal  _  


1888. 

1889. 

Number. 

1.096. 033 
221,816 
102,156 
«99,95» 
ao,is» 

vr, _ 
i.V UWflV€r  . 

I.M.  «4« 
«7°.*33 
104,957 
3AIO° 
37,000 

i.749.o87 

»,037,43« 

30,13* 

5oo»934 
213,816 
8r,ooo 

33,000 
390,000 
•43.0O0 

90,000 

825,881 

956,000 

463,660 
3*9. 5»6 

170.484 
63,000 

551,200 
401,150 
179,070 

130,000 

1  035,660 

1,311,490 
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VILAYET  OF  DIARBEKIR.* 

S/i raring  and  washing. — The  Arab  sheep,  before  being  sheared,  are  always 
conducted  through  rivers,  which  clean  them  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
weight  of  the  wool  diminishes  about  8  to  9  per  cent. 

Karakash  wool  is  never  washed  when  on  the  back  of  the  sheep,  but  only 
after  shearing,  losing  in  washing  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 

Arab  wool  very  often  is  washed  a  second  time  after  being  sheared. 

Domestic  use. — About  150,000  okes  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  in 
the  other  vilayets. 

Mohair  goats  and  sheep. — According  to  the  official  reports,  there  were  in 
this  vilayet  in  1889  1,084,000  sheep,  191,000  mohair  goats,  and  799,000 
black -haired  goats. 

For  the  year  1890  there  were  1,053,000  sheep,  186,000  mohair  goats, 
and  751,000  black-haired  goats.  About  2,000,000  black  goats  and  sheep 
are  killed  in  the  vilayet  every  year  and  sent  away  for  consumption. 

Clip. — The  total  clip  of  this  vilayet  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,200,000 
okes,  composed  of  three^  distinct  qualities,  viz :  40  per  cent,  is  the  well- 
known  Karadi,  or  Karakash,  quality  (the  breed  of  sheep  which  produce  this 
particular  quality  is  known  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  "  Kurdestan," 
and  the  wool  is  called  "Kurd"  wool);  30  per  cent,  is  composed  of  a  par- 
ticularly fine  wool  called  Arab,  or  Awasi,  wool,  the  finest  production  of 
the  province;  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  is  the  poorest  of  the  whole 
production,  which  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Breeds. — The  Arab  sheep  are  found  to  the  south  of  Mardin,  where  they 
remain  winter  and  summer,  whilst  the  Karakash  sheep  emigrate  in  summer 
to  higher  regions  towards  the  north  of  Mardin,  near  Diarbekir,  because  they 
can  not  support  the  excessive  heat  of  the  desert,  their  wool  being  much 
heavier  than  that  of  the  Arab  sheep. 

To  the  south  of  Diarbekir,  in  the  desert  region  which  lies  between  Aleppo 
and  Mosul,  there  are  about  6,000  tents  of  nomad  tribes  which  are  con- 
stantly moving  about  and  whose  sheep  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  official 
lists.  Some  of  these  tribes  do  not  pay  any  tax  at  all,  and  others  pay  only 
insignificant  sums  as  compared  with  the  number  of  sheep  they  possess,  which 
is  estimated  at  more  than  300,000  head,  with  a  wool  production  of  about 
350,000  okes.  This  wool  is  sold  by  the  tribes  as  they  go  on  their  journey 
through  the  different  provinces. 

VILAYET  OF  KASTAMOONEE.  f 

Breeds  and  wool. — The  flocks  of  sheep  in  this  vilayet  also  belong  to  the 
Caramania  breed,  there  being  little  difference  between  the  respective  clips  of 
the  various  districts.  The  wool  exported  from  the  district  of  Kankaree  and 
Boli  is  the  finest  of  all,  being  full  growth  and  fine  in  quality. 

Clip. — The  total  clip'  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  600,000 
okes  for  the  whole  province,  of  which  100,000  okes  only  are  exported,  whilst 

"•Comprising  the  districts  of  Diarbekir,  Mardin,  and  Djizire. 

f  Comprising  the  districts  of  Kasurnoonee,  Kankaree,  Bali,  and  Sinopa. 
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the  remainder  is  appropriated  for  local  consumption  for  the  same  purpose  as 
n  the  province  of  Angora. 

Shearing  and  washing. — The  above  exports  include  10,000  olces  of  wool 
exported  on  sheepskins  forwarded  without  being  sheared  to  foreign  countries. 
The  wool  is  exported  from  this  vilayet  in  its  greasy  state,  and  it  is  only 
washed  for  local  use  so  as  to  lose  about  half  the  original  weight  of  the  sheared 
wool. 

Mohair  goats. — There  are  in  this  province  about  554,840  mohair  goats. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  district  of 
the  vilayet  of  Kastamoonee  in  1890: 

Kastamoonee   169,704 

Kankaree   122,406 

Boli   149,601 

Sinope   65,265 


Total. 


........................................  .......................................... 

VILAYET  OF  KONIEH,  OR  ICONIUM.* 


506,976 


Table  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  exports  of  wool  in  each  district  of  the  vilayet  of 

Konieh  in  i8qo. 


Konieh. 

1  clci.«.»«  »t  ■•••••#•••••*» 
Hamid,  or  Sparta.. 

Bordour  

Nigdeh  


•  •••••••  •••••••  MM  ..•  


Exports 
of  wool. 

Number 

Oket. 

318,045 

495.800 

*  50, 570 

171,800 

70,950 

98,400 

59.000 

178,600 

»95.ooo 

785.440 

1,  ©so  000 

Wool. — The  total  clip  in  this  province  is  more  than  1,500,000  okes, 
785,440  okes  of  which  are  exported. 

Sheep. — Roughly  speaking,  the  sheep  are  pretty  evenly  divided,  half  being 
males  and  half  females.  A  male  sheep  yields  yearly  about  2  okes  of  wool, 
whilst  the  female  yields  not  more  than  1.5  okes  per  head.  The  average 
yield  is  about  15  okes  per  sheep  per  year. 

Domestic  use  of  wool. — Wool  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  the 
other  provinces. 

Wool  classification. — There  is  but  very  little  difference  of  quality  between 
the  wool  of  the  vilayet  of  Konieh  and  that  of  Angora.  This  last  name  is 
given  in  Europe  and  America  to  Konieh  wool,  and  in  the  United  States  all 
wool  coming  from  western  Asia  Minor  passes  for  Angora  wool. 

Washing  and  shearing. — No  washing  is  practiced  in  this  province  except 
for  local  use  and  on  a  very  small  scale  for  export.  There  is  a  custom  in 
this  province  of  shearing  the  wool  a  second  time,  in  August,  when  the  sheep, 


•Campriwag  the  districts  of  Koaieh,  Teke,  Hamid  (or  Sparta),  Bordour,  tod  Nigdeh. 
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before  being  sheared,  are  conducted  through  small  rivers  and  are  washed  to 
a  cerlain  extent. 

Variety  of woo/.— The  wool  coming  from  the  east  of  Konieh  is  rather 
dusty,  because  the  sheep  live  in  plains  which  extend  over  a  vast  region  of  the 
country. 

Z.  T.  SWEENEY, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Constantinople,  March  jo,  i8pi. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  WOOL  SEASON  OF  1890-'91. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

The  wool  season  in  all  the  Australasian  colonies  is  over  by  the  ist  of 
March.  The  local  sales,  however,  continue  throughout  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  the  returns  of  the  exports  are  not  made  up  by  the  customs  author- 
ities until  the  ist  of  July. 

The  clip  was  so  late  in  arriving  at  the  points  of  shipment  that  many  were 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  season. 

The  arrivals,  however,  were  so  heavy  during  January  and  February  that 
wool  authorities  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  product  to  be  the  largest 
ever  produced  in  the  colonies.  The  late  arrivals  were  principally  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  great  labor  strike  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads. 

The  total  shipments  of  wool  from  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
from  July  i,  1890,  to  February  11,  1891,  showed  a  decline  of  73,799  bales 
over  the  corresponding  period  for  the  previous  season. 

The  total  number  of  bales  exported  from  the  ist  of  July,  1890,  to  the  ist 
of  March,  1891,  was  1,346,972  bales,  against  1,298,684  bales  for  1889,  thus 
showing  a  net  increase  of  48,288  bales  for  the  season  just  closed. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  bales  exported  by  each  colony 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  for  each: 


Colony. 

l8yO-"01. 

i88o-'oo 

Increase  or 

Bah  1. 

Baits, 

Bales. 

Baits. 

v  iciona.,..  

361, >6o 

388,90a 

—*7,7i* 

33°i 783 

New  South  Wales, 

455.735 

435,363 

+30.47* 

411,610 

Queensland  

•••••■••••••••«•••*••*•••• 

IIIWW 

96.489 

90.089 

+  6,400 

89.762 

South  Australia..... 

M4.3M 

143,880 

+  «.434 

"7,983 

a5.564 

«3.8i4 

+  i.75o 

•1,170 

Tasmania. _  

WWMHNNMHMWHI 

*9.7« 

*7.47« 

+  .'.'So 

*3.56s 

«43,9e9 

310,265 

+33.734 

*>7,<»3 

Total  

*.346.97a 

1,298.684 

+48.388 

1.191,896 



The  firm  of  Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.  has  furnished  me  with  a  table 
showing  the  shipments  in  the  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  up 
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to  the  date  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  March,  and  South  Australia  to  the  4th  of 
March,  and  those  of  the  other  colonies  up  to  the  28th  of  February,  which 
differs  very  little  from  the  figures  given  above. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.: 


Colony. 

Date. 

iSoo-'ot. 

x88o-'oo. 

Increase  or 

Mar.  6 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  4 
Feb.  a8 

BaUt. 
379.583 
457.04a 

•  M5.35* 
98.043 
•5.564 
,9.699 

BaUt. 
399.589 
438.718 

M«. 476 
90,305 
93,81a 
«7.»9° 

BaUt. 
— 30,006 
+18. 3M 
+  3.875 
+  7.838 

New  SoutH     silcs... .«...«. ...... hhhm ..••■....m... ••!•».. ••*... •■•«•• 

Queensland  ..  

West  Australia-  -  

+  '.75* 
+  a,S09 

Tasmania............—.....— .»,...»,. ....... ........ 

...do  .»•••••• 

1,1*5,383 
«43.989 

1,110,900 
a 10,365 

+  M.399 

+33.7*4 

New  Zealand  (by  telegram)..  

Feb.  »8 

».309,»7« 

»»3*».a55 

+48,016 

The  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co.,  of  London,  claimed  early  in  the 
season  to  have  information  to  the  effect  that  the  product  would  exceed  that 
of  last  season  by  at  least  200,000  bales. 

The  Melbourne  Australasian,  in  a  recent  editorial,  says  that  it  is  "at  a  loss 
to  know  from  what  sources  this  information  was  obtained,  inasmuch  as  the 
past  season  has  been  one  in  which  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention  to 
the  statistical  branches  of  the  trade  have  felt  the  least  confidence  in  any  pre- 
dictions regarding  production." 

The  forces  which  make  for  a  decrease  and  those  which  make  for  an  in- 
crease have  been  many  and  conflicting,  and  the  actual  positions  of  the  exports 
from  week  to  week  have  been  at  variance  with  the  probabilities  regarding  the 
final  results.   The  actual  increase  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  90,000  bales 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  exports  of  wool  this  season  is  the  quantity 
purchased  by  the  various  banking  institutions  doing  business  in  Australia. 

The  purchases  made  on  behalf  of  the  banks  have  amounted  to  164,000 
bales,  or  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  their  purchases  since  1878,  when 
the  quantity  was  only  46,996  bales: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

BaUt. 

»64.43a 
*54,538 

Ma.  457 

130,386 

131,933 
91,611 
111,318 

1 833<********  »•••••••••••••«•••••*••••••••••>••••*  •••••* 

Bales. 
103.  Ma 
8o,45« 
73.834 
59.758 
73,647 
46,996 

1881  

1 386  •••>•••••••••••••■  ••••••■••••■■■•••••■■•••••••■•* 

I  885.  IHHIIIIIIIHIII  g>  ■  ■  MMmitMl  ••••••  •**•••  •••■*•■•• 

I  S84.      |M  •••••••*•••••••••••••••••••••♦•••*•*•*•••••••••• 

1879-  
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The  following  tat  le  gives  the  names  of  the  banks  and  the  quantity  pur- 
chased on  account  of  each  during  the  years  1890,  1889,  and  1878: 


Bank*. 


1889. 


1878. 




■  ••••••  •••••• 


MMWmilwiMMMMMWIWImMI 


•   •  •  


MMIllOMIII  »  •••  ••>••••••••• 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  

Bank  of  Australia  

Commercial  Banking  Company, 

London  Joint  Stock"  Bank*  , 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Hank  

Mercantile  Bank  of  Sydney. «... 

City  of  Melbourne  Bank  

Bank  of  Victoria  H  

Colonial  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
Queensland  National  Bank 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  South  Australia  

New  Oriental  Bank 
National  Bank  of  New  Zealand- 
Federal  Bank  of  Australia.. 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank 
Bank  of  Adelaide  

Total... 


E*  .... 


>*•»••••■ 

.  ■•■  ■  •■••*■•••...  m  1  *  m  ■  ■  *«  nil  HMtiniiiintmmwiii  mi  mnm 


•  ••• ....... 


.......  ...... 


• ■•••••■•••*■•■• 


36,631 
38,831 

«7.'»4 
18, 520 
10,649 

6,797 
5. '9« 
4.97« 
4.699 
3.357 
*,77* 
«,oi3 

1,310 
1. 3°i 
945 

893 
753 


33.9s8 
»5.4<>3 

'7.7*9 
18,951 
10,  125 

7.3*4 
8,080 

5,  SCO 

7,'»4 
3.705 
«.843 

•,9* 


7.305 
5.734 


,6.645 
3.«44 


99* 


164.43' 


154.5^8 


46,996 


*  London  agents  for  City  Bank,  Sydney,  and  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  bulk  of  the  London  trade  is  done  through  five  leading  firms,  viz, 
The  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  Dalgety  &  Co. ; 
Australian  Mortgage,  Land,  and  Finance  Company;  Sanderson,  Murray  & 
Co. ;  and  the  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  firms  engaged  in 
the  export  of  Australasian  wool  and  the  amount  shipped  by  each  firm  for  the 
years  1890,  1889,  and  1888: 


Importers. 


..«•.*•. •■■•■>*•.•••«•.■*•■•■■  a* 


New  Zealand  I>oan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company...... 

Dalgtty  &  Co  

Australian  Mortgage,  I  .and,  and  Finance  Company.. 
Sanderson,  Murray  &  Co.. 
Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company 

Bink  of  New  South  Wales  ... 

Kedfern,  Alexander  &  Co  

R.  Brooks  &  Co  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  

Bank  of  Australasia.., 
A.  L.  Klder  &  Co... 

Elder,  Smith  &  Co  

E.  Holt  &  Co_.. 


 MM 


......  ......... 


MMMtHMIM*M.II»llllllltl.MMNIIMI 


•  t. .......  MIM  •  I 

MMIMMM  •«••••••••••••••••  HI  MIMMM  (MUX 


 I.......  .............  ............................... 


 a  •  •••• 


 ••aa»..»a.a. 


1B90. 

.889. 

• 

Bales. 

Bait*. 

Bales. 

93.  "8 

A  V.805 

94.9°5 

96,230 

100,147 

93.049 

77,91a 

84.«6t 

75.486 

69,38a 

73,818 

5',  393 

46,005 

49.905 

36,631 

33.988 

a9,8j7 

33.3»8 

30,461 

"  -*7.865 

33,266 

'8,59? 

'9.593 

■8. 831 

■5.403 

i7,aoa 

»7.»»4 

37.7a9 

30,100 

23,041 

■5.47o 

•7,*°7 

■0.713 

28,896 

27,640 

ao.aai 

'7.*43 

»*»3'7 

The  head  of  the  list  is  occupied  for  1890  by  the  New  Zealand  Loan  and 
Mercantile  Agency  Company  (limited).  During  the  last  16  years  this  firm 
has  headed  the  list  four  times,  uz,  in  1878,  1879,  1S80,  and  1890.  During 
the  same  period  Dalgety  &  Co.  (limited)  have  headed  the  list  of  importers 
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eleven  times,  namely,  in  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  from  1882  to  1889.  In 
1877  and  1881  the  position  was  occupied  by  the  Australian  Mortgage,  Land, 
and  Finance  Company.  These  three  companies,  together  with  Messrs.  San- 
derson, Murray  &  Co.  and  the  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company 
(limited),  have  for  many  years  past  obtained  a  very  large  and  governing 
share  of  the  London  wool-importing  business.  In  1878  these  five  firms,  or 
their  predecessors,  imported  222,500  bales  out  of  a  total  of  791,000  bales, 
their  proportion  then  being  28  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1888  they  im- 
ported 403,000  bales,  or  32  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total  of  1,245,000  bales.  In 
1889  the  percentage  fell  to  31  per  cent.,  the  same  as  in  1887.  Last  year, 
however,  these  five  firms  imported  412,000  bales,  or  33  per  cent.,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,226,000  bales. 

LOCAL  SALES. 

There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wool  purchased  at  the 
colonial  sales.  This  decline,  however,  considering  the  depressed  state  of 
the  market,  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  sheep  farmers  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
local  sales. 

In  1S83  these  sales  amounted  to  only  175,000  bales,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  quantity  purchased,  but  they  have  vastly  increased  since  that  period. 
The  Victoria  sales  realized  this  season  247,517  bales,  against  266,702  bales 
for  1 889-' 90. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  sold  by  each  of  the  local  firms  in  Victo- 
ria during  the  past  two  seasons: 


Selling  brokers. 

i8qo-'oi. 

1 839-90. 

Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co-  .  

Baltt. 
66,504 
58,981 

3°, 434 
•5.899 
11,89a 
5,563 

Battt. 
°9.»3 
68.716 
33,6i6 

30,745 
ia,o&8 

4.6" 

New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company  

Australasian  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company  

I^.ilgcty  &  Co.i.(..mi ,.•.•».».••••....■••••.•....•.•....••....««••..»■...«».........«..... .•■*.. 

Union  Mortgage  and  Agency  Company-  

Younghusband  &  Co  

Total  Melbourne  broktj  A... ......... ..............  *.mmmmm«m««.  «•••.••••••..  ................. 

Dennys,  Lascelles,  Austin  &  Co._  

George  Hague  &  Co-..  

»99.»73 

918,910 

3*.9'4 

3,<M9 
800 

33.041 
»o.973 
1.631 
»»»47 

Total  Geelong  brokers.......  ••••••••••.•..........■•.....•.«.«•.....■..•.....« ....... ....... 

Grand  total.  ..... 

48,a34 

47,79» 

■47.507 

266, 703 

•  Estimated. 


The  local  sales  in  Sydney  amounted  to  247,000  bales.  It  has  been 
noticed,  however,  that  the  prices  realized,  both  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
for  i89o-'9i  were  far  below  those  of  i889-*9o.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
Melbourne  Argus,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  Australasian  wool,  the 
average  price  per  bale  for  the  season  just  closed  was  only  £\  \  Ss.  zd.t  against 
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£14  19J.  4d.  for  1889-90,  thus  showing  a  decline  of  £$  its.  2d.  per  bale 
from  that  of  the  previous  season. 

The  following  table  is  furnished  by  the  Melbourne  Argus,  showing  the 
number  of  bales  sold,  total  value,  and  the  average  price  per  bale  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1890,  to  February  28,  1891,  together  with  a  comparison  with  those  of 
the  1 2  months  previous : 


■fc — ■  . 

rwoa. 

Number  of 
bales  sold. 

Value. 

Averagejirice 

October  i  to  December  31, 1890.. ......................... 

»73»«97 
69, «83 

£        *■  d. 
'.997.449   14  ■ 
774,576     0  I 

£    :  d. 
11   10  0 
11     3  9 

943,930 
•65,019 

*.17*.oa%    M  3 
l.<}f*>,7*l    9  9 

11     8  9 
»4   *9  4 

October  1,  1889,  to  October  1,  1890.  

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WOOL  PURCHASED  AT  THE  LOCAL  SALES. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  countries  to  which  the  wools  purchased  at 
the  local  sales  in  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  Victoria;  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales;  and  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  were  sent  from  March  i,  1890,  to 
February  28,  1891  : 


Destination. 

From— 

Victoria. 

Sydney. 

Adelaide. 

United  States  and  Canada  „.  

1*  ranee  and  lidgium . . ..*»...«. .««».»..«.» »••«.. »«...««•».•«■  .».*• 

Balet. 
99,000 
80,000 
34.O0O 
74.500 
1 ,000 

29,000 

Bales. 
?,ooo 

96,000 
47.000 
32,000 
350 

59.650 

Baltt. 
9, on 

|  15,026 

",4«4 

Baltt. 
33,00c 

972,00c 

118,000 
«,300 

97,000 

I/Ocal  speculation  fur  resale  in  I-ondon,  and  local  wool  scouring 

I5,a78 

•47.SOO  j  930,000 

43.799 

521,300 
 r 

In  addition  to  these,  some  56,500  bales  have  been  sold  in  New  Zealand, 
making  a  grand  total  in  the  four  colonies  for  the  12  months  of  578,000 
bales,  against  612,000  bales  sold  during  the  corresponding  period  12  months 
earlier;  34,000  bales,  or  5^  per  cent.,  is  thus  the  shortage  in  the  sales. 

The  local  sales  at  Brisbane  and  elsewhere  will  greatly  increase  the  amount, 
so  that  when  the  final  returns  are  made  up  they  will  fall  much  below  those 
of  the  previous  seasons. 

The  local  sales  held  in  Sydney  from  March  9  to  March  12  amounted  to 
9,144  bales.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  while  the  prices  showed  no  falling  off 
from  those  earlier  in  the  season,  the  class  of  wool  was  somewhat  mixed 
and  irregular,  and  comparatively  few  lots  in  the  grease  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  proportion  of  scoured  was  larger  than  usual  and  consisted  of 
locks,  pieces,  and  inferior  fleeces. 
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LONDON  SALES. 

The  prices  at  the  London  sales  do  not  appear  to  have  realized  as  large 
returns  for  the  owners  as  those  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  The  prices  were 
very  low  in  London  in  December.  In  January  they  had  advanced  consid- 
erably, and  especially  for  crossbreeds.  Several  failures  of  woolen  factories 
were  reported,  and  by  the  1st  of  February  the  market  weakened  again. 

A  decided  decline  was  noticed  in  the  local  washed  wools  from  Victoria, 
and  it  is  stated  these  wools  brought  is.  6tf.  (32  cents)  per  pound  less  than 
they  did  5  years  ago.  This  decline  was  so  much  greater  than  on  ordinary 
wools  that  the  people  here  were  unable  to  account  for  it. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  Argus  is  that  until  recently  these  superior 
washed  wools  had  a  special  value  for  special  purposes.  They  were  used,  and, 
of  course,  still  are,  for  making  the  very  finest  quality  and  lightest  weights  of 
ladies'  dress  goods,  being  frequently  mixed  with  silk. 

For  these  purposes  those  splendidly  washed  fleece  wools  from  the  western 
district  of  Victoria  are  even  more  suitable  than  the  same  wools  would  be  in 
the  grease,  as  they  spin  much  finer,  and  they  are  also  of  a  much  brighter 
color. 

The  demand  for  these  goods,  however,  appears  to  have  almost  ceased. 
Very  low  prices  were  obtained  for  Queensland  wools  as  compared  with  the 
rates  ruling  at  the  November  series.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  wools  are  this  year  unusually  harsh  and  discolored  and  quite  unsuitable 
for  making  the  better  class  of  tops  and  yarns,  owing  to  the  last  clip  having 
experienced  during  the  growth  an  exceptionally  heavy  wet  season,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  stained  and  matted  the  wool. 

To  some  extent  this  fault  is  also  found  in  wools  from  the  north  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  very  heavy  rains  were  experienced  about  a  year  ago. 

NUMBER  OF  SHEEP. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia  has  led  to 
much  speculation  as  to  the  development  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  number  of  sheep  in  the  whole  of  the  group,  is  about  110,000,000. 
Of  these,  New  South  Wales  has  53,000,000;  New  Zealand,  which  is  the  sec- 
ond wool-producing  colony,  16,500,000;  and  Queensland,  15,000,000.  The 
returns  for  the  other  colonies  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  possible 
that  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  have  not  increased  the  num- 
ber of  their  sheep.  In  1889  South  Australia  had  6,386,617,  and  Messrs. 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  give  the  number  at  the  present  time  at  6,432,201  and 
the  value  at  ^1,929,660,  or  6*.  per  head.  The  lambing  is  given  at  80  per 
cent,  on  the  breeding  ewes,  or  1,500,000. 

The  total  weight  of  the  clip  is  estimated  at  38,593,206  pounds,  and  the 
value  at  ^965,000,  or  say  12  cents  per  pound,  which,  at  6  pounds  per  head, 
would  give  the  value  of  the  clip  at  72  cents  per  head. 
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The  Melbourne  Argus,  in  commenting  on  these  figures,  says: 

Considering  that  shearing  expenses,  carriage ,  railage,  and  sale  expenses  have  to  be  paid 
out  of  this,  the  amount  netted  per  head  for  the  clip  seems  very  inadequate  to  pay  interest  on 
the  large  outlay  required  to  make  a  sheep  station  anywhere  in  Australia. 

The  area  of  South  Australia  is  so  vast  and  much  of  the  country  so  favor- 
ably situated  that  with  the  help  of  irrigation  she  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  carrying  several  hundred  millions  of  sheep. 

Tasmania  has  not  increased  the  number  of  her  sheep  since  1861.  The 
area  of  that  colony  is  only  26,227  square  miles,  and,  moreover,  for  many 
years  she  has  paid  far  more  attention  to  rearing  high-class  sheep  for  breeding 
purposes  than  to  growing  wool  for  export,  Mr.  Johnston,  the  government 
statistician  of  Tasmania,  in  a  recent  report,  says: 

Rabbit's  fluke  and  the  increasing  tendency  to  fatten  stock  for  market  are  the  reasons  gen- 
erally assigned  for  the  decrease  of  sheep.  No  doubt,  however,  that  the  greater  extent  of  land 
taken  up  for  cattle  and  pigs  must  be  considered. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  104,000  square  miles;  New  South  Wales,  310,- 
700;  Victoria,  87,884;  Queensland,  668,497;  South  Australia,  903,690;  and 
Western  Australia,  1,060,000  square  miles.  Victoria,  although  heavier 
stocked  per  acre  than  any  of  the  other  colonies,  could  easily  increase  the 
number  of  her  sheep.  At  present  she  has  2  acres  per  sheep,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  a  limit  to  her  carrying  capacity.  Mr.  Coghlan  says,  if  New  South 
.  Wales,  with  2.81  acres  per  sheep,  were  taken  as  the  carrying  capacity  for  the 
whole  of  the  group,  there  would  be  room  in  Australasia  for  at  least  600,000,- 
000  sheep ;  and  even  under  the  present  system  he  sees  no  just  reason  why 
the  colonies  could  not  carry  390,000,000,  or  280,000,000  more  than  they 
now  have.  Their  carrying  capacity  could  be  still  further  improved  if  they 
would  pay  more  attention  than  at  present  to  water  conservation  and  irriga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  artificial  grasses.  ' 

CONDITION  OF  THE  CLIP. 

The  clip,  although  an  unusually  large  one,  is  very  generally  regarded  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  especially  as  to  its  yielding  powers 
and  freedom  from  burrs.  These  defects  were  due  to  the  continued  wet 
weather  during  the  spring  and  winter.  The  copious  rains  at  those  periods 
had  a  tendency  to  harden  the  wool  and  cause  it  to  be  pinched  at  the  top. 
It  not  infrequently  occurs  after  a  wet  season  that  the  supply  of  fine,  soft  wools 
becomes  short,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  much  of  the  wool 
at  the  Sydney  sales ;  and  this,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  small  quantity 
of  wools  bought  here  for  the  American  market,  and  which  amounted  to  only 
2,000  bales,  one-half  of  which  consisted  of  lambs'  wool.  Orders  were 
received  for  a  much  greater  quantity  of  lambs'  wool,  but  each  order  was  ac- 
companied by  instructions  to  send  only  such  as  was  absolutely  free  from  im- 
purities. The  few  purchases  made  were  at  rates  varying  from  16  to  22  cents 
per  pound. 
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The  New  South  Wales  wools  were  more  abundant  in  yolk  than  usual,  and 
a  detractive  feature  was  noticed  in  the  early  supplies  of  what  is  called  by  the 
trade  "dead  yolk."  This  dead  yolk  leaves  a  stain  something  like  iron  rust, 
and  no  amount  of  washing  will  wholly  eradicate  it.  The  shearing  strike  de- 
layed the  opening  of  the  selling  season,  and  it  was  not  until  November  that 
the  first  sale  took  place.  From  that  date  until  the  end  of  January,  with  the 
exception  of  an  adjournment  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  sales  continued 
almost  daily  and  averaged  from  10,000  to  11,000  bales  per  day.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Molineaux,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  of  this  report, 
informs  me  that  the  Sydney  sales  will,  by  the  30th  of  June  next,  exceed  those 
of  any  other  season.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Sydney,  in  the  near  future,  will 
be  the  chief  wool  market  of  Australasia.  He  attributes  the  faulty  and  dis- 
colored condition  of  portions  of  the  clip  to  the  copious  rains.  The  wools 
from  the  important  districts  of  Young  Cootamundra  and  Gundagai,  from 
which  all  the  best  supplies  formerly  reached  Sydney  for  the  American  mar- 
ket, were  found  to  contain  too  much  yolk.  Mr.  Molineaux  examined  a 
large  number  of  bales  after  they  had  been  dumped  for  2  or  3  months  and 
found  the  wool  so  unsightly  that  he  refused  to  buy  it  for  his  customers. 
The  best  clips  for  the  American  market  last  season  came  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  colony,  near  the  township  of  Uralla.  These  included  wools  from 
the  well-known  stations  of  Terrible  Vale,  R.  Bander,  Taraska,  and  others. 
They  were  found  to  be  sound  in  staple,  of  good  length,  free  from  burrs  and 
seed,  and  of  a  bright  luster.  They  readily  sold  at  from  20  to  23  cents  per 
pound.  Mr.  Molineaux  states  that  the  average  prices  of  the  New  South 
Wales  wools  were  20  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  12  months  ago.  The 
current  prices  throughout  the  season  were  as  follows :  Super  good  greasy  fleece, 
from  20  to  22  cents  per  pound;  average,  14  to  16  cents  per  pound;  inferior, 
11  cents  per  pound;  superior  greasy  lambs'  wool,  19  to  22  cents  per  pound  ; 
good  greasy  lambs'  wool,  14  to  18  cents  per  pound;  average  greasy  lambs' 
wool,  11  to  12  cents  per  pound;  inferior  lambs'  wool,  10  to  12  cents  per 
pound;  scoured  fleece,  22  to  32  cents  per  pound. 

The  clip  in  New  Zealand  was  in  a  much  better  condition  than  usual. 
The  sheep  there,  for  the  most  part,  are  altogether  different  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  and  the  other  Australian  colonies  and  consist  principally 
of  crossbreeds.  The  cross  is  between  the  original  imported  merino,  of 
Australia,  and  the  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Southdown  sheep,  from  Great 
Britain,  the  cross  between  the  merino  and  Leicester  predominating.  In 
Octago  district,  South  Island,  and  the  southern  part  of  North  Island  the 
wool  is  remarkable  for  its  length  of  staple,  density,  and  firmness  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  American  manufacturers.  The  woolen  mills  in  New 
Zealand  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  this  wool  and  compete  sharply  with 
American  buyers  for  it.  The  local  factorits  almost  invariably  give  a  higher 
price  for  it  than  it  would  bring  in  the  English  or  American  market.  The 
value  of  the  cross  between  the  merino  and  the  Leicester  is  determined  by  its 
length  of  staple,  the  amount  of  grease  it  contains,  and  its  strength  and 
clearness.    Its  average  price  is  26  cents  per  pound. 
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The  wools  next  in  value  are  three-fourths  bred.  There  latter  bring  nearly 
as  high  prices  as  the  crossbreds.  The  Lincoln  wool  is  the  longest  and 
coarsest  grown  in  New  Zealand ;  its  fleece  is  usually  very  heavy  in  the  grease, 
often  weighing  as  much  as  24  pounds  per  fleece.  The  present  aim  of  the 
New  Zealand  woolgrower  is  to  raise  sheep  with  a  carcass  of  about  60  pounds 
weight,  suitable  for  the  frozen-meat  export  trade.  This,  however,  can  not 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will 
sooner  or  later  destroy  the  production  of  fine  wool  in  that  colony.  The 
price  paid  for  frozen  mutton  is  4  cents  per  pound,  subject  to  the  restriction 
of  60  pounds  to  the  carcass. 

SAMPLES  OF  WOOL. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  here  that  American  wools  are 
not  equal  in  strength,  fineness,  and  luster  to  those  grown  in  Australasia,  and 
especially  in  western  Victoria  and  the  Riverina  district.  The  samples  of 
American  wools,  and  especially  those  grown  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  sent  to 
the  Melbourne  International  Exhibition  did  much  to  remove  the  false  impres- 
sion in  regard  to  American  wools.  These  samples  were  admitted  by  experts 
to  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  ever  grown  in  these  colonies. 
American  farmers,  however,  have  to  admit  that  these  wools  can  be  much 
more  economically  grown  here  than  in  the  United  States,  or  else  manufac- 
turers could  not  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound  upon  them. 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  Markham,  president  of  the  Woolgrowers*  and  Sheep- 
breeders'  Association  of  New  York,  who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
flocks  of  Australasia  by  the  introduction  of  blooded  sheep  from  Vermont, 
Michigan,  and  other  States  of  the  Union,  has  promised  to  send  to  the  Sydney 
Technological  Museum  a  full  set  of  samples  of  American  wools.  I  under- 
stand that  these  samples  are  on  their  way  here.  The  museum  has  a  magnif- 
icent collection  of  wools  from  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  the  Australasian  colonies  and  South  Africa,  but  it  has  no  samples  of 
American  wools,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Markham's  collection  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest. 

Among  the  samples  in  the  museum  especially  worthy  of  mention  are 
those  from  the  celebrated  Erceldoune  estate  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  at  Bur- 
rumbeet.  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  these  samples  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hawkesworthy,  "  wool-classer "  to  the  museum. 
The  samples  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  I  sent  to  the  Department 
for  the  National  Museum,  at  Washington,  last  year,  and,  as  they  attracted 
much  attention  there,  I  have  thought  the  following  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  stud  flock  from  which  they  were  obtained  would  not  be  without 
interest  to  American  woolgrowers. 

The  Messrs.  Learmouth  were  the  first  white  men  to  visit  Burrumbeet  in 
1837,  and  they  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  of  the  district  that  they  took  possession  cf  large  tracts  of  country 
and  stocked  it  with  Tasraanian  sheep.    LaKe  burrumbeet,  from  which  the 
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place  derives  its  name,  soon  became  dry  and,  from  the  great  quan  .ity  of 
vegetable  matter  left,  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  rich  pasturage  for  the 
sheep,  which  showed  such  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  body  and  wool, 
that  the  owners  were  induced  to  secure  some  pure  pedigree  sheep  which 
happened  to  be  for  sale  at  that  time. 

It  was  in  1848  that  the  pure  flock,  the  origin  of  the  present  stud  flock, 
was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Learmouth. 

These  sheep  were  the  descendants  of  the  first  great  importation  of  Spanish 
merino,  which  had  been  secured  in  1 785  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  great 
favor  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  which  formed  the  best  flock  in  that  King- 
dom. 

The  late  Mr.  Forlonge  obtained  a  portion  of  this  celebrated  breed,  which 
was  termed  the  "electoral  flock,"  and  these  were  brought  to  Tasmania. 

After  a  short  time  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  William 
Mitchell,  who  brought  them  to  his  Barfold  station,  near  Kyneton. 

To  induce  Sir  William  Mitchell  to  part  with  them,  Mr.  Learmouth 
offered  two  sheep  to  one  of  the  pure  flock,  and  thus  obtained  the  pure  breed 
he  so  much  desired.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  pure  Ercildoune  flock.  About 
the  year  1851  a  few  rams  from  the  celebrated  Camden  stud  were  used,  and 
in  1862  some  sheep  from  Mr.  Kermode's  pure  flock  from  Mona  Vale.  Tas- 
mania were  also  used  to  great  advantage.  In  1873  Ercildoune  was  purchased 
by  Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  and  under  the  skillful  classing  and  selecting  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Shaw  a  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  size  of  the  sheep 
and  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  high 
price  paid  for  Ercildoune  washed  wool  in  1886  during  the  great  depression, 
viz,  $1.23  per  pound,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  open  market.  This 
wool  has  carried  off  the  gold  medal  at  nearly  all  the  international  exhibitions 
in  Europe  for  the  last  30  years.  It  is  of  medium  length  and  of  a  pure,  clear 
fiber,  very  finely  and  regularly  serrated,  of  great  elasticity  and  softness,  with 
beautiful  luster.  As  a  manufacturing  wool  it  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 
On  account  of  its  beautiful  luster  and  softness,  it  is  bought  by  silk  manufac- 
turers to  mix  with  silk,  and  very  little  wool  grown  can  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  a  combing  wool  to  make  the  best  of  fancy  dress  goods  it  is  said 
to  be  unsurpassed.  It  has  what  is  called  full  weight  in  "  lop,"  or  "silver." 
For  hosiery  materials  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and  when  made  into  yarn  for 
that  purpose,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  hard  twisting  required  in  combing 
or  worsted  yarns,  it  shows  to  great  perfection  in  fullness,  softness,  and 
brightness,  and  can  be  used  for  pure  white  goods  or  can  be  dyed  the  most 
delicate  shades ;  also,  it  may  be  used  on  the  finest  branches  of  cloth  manu- 
facture, such  as  broadcloth  and  billiard  cloth,  and  its  felting  powers  are  be- 
lieved to  be  unsurpassed.  Its  spinning  qualities  have  given  the  highest 
counts  of  any  wool  ever  grown  in  Australasia.  Several  ewes  have  been 
sold  from  the  flock  that  averaged  £1,115  each. 
No.  128  8. 
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AMERICAN  EXPORTS. 


The  exports  of  wool  to  the  United  States  were  nearly  three  times  greater 
than  those  of  the  previous  season,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  returns 
are  made  up  for  the  30th  of  June  next  they  will  exceed  those  of  any 
other  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  industry  in  1871.  These  exports 
fluctuate  from  season  to  season,  but  they  have  never  at  any  time  been  very 
large.  Previous  to  1871  only  about  1,200  bales  had  been  exported.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  i87i-'72  they  amounted  to  18,659  bales,  but  they  declined 
in  1877-78  to  5,071  bales  and  in  1878-79  they  were  absolutely  nothing. 
In  1888-89  they  reached  37,175  bales  and  in  i889~'9o  they  declined  to 
12,340  bales.  With  the  exception  of  the  season  of  1 878-' 79,  no  other  season 
reached  anything  like  the  figures  of  the  present  one. 

I  give  below  a  table  showing  the  wool  exports  from  Australasia  to  the 
United  States  for  each  season  from  1871-72  to  1890-91  : 


Quantity.  I 

Year. 

Bales. 

18,659 

X  S82—    8j.tW  *««tt*H  »l«MM»WWMMt«Wm 

11,851 

X  88 3_  l|ll|MMIMIMNM*MI  •*••••*•••••••••••  ••••••  ... 

9.74S 

X884""  85*  —  ******»*«*aa***a«*a****a**«***««**«******a*»* 

19,04a 

i  BSj-  86                        .  ■••••••«*•••«••  ••••••••« 

5,032 

x 8 St1-  87.-1...**. ...... ••••••••*•••••*••••■••••»•*•••*«* 

7.567 

5.07' 

X  838—  8-9  ••-•••*••  •■•••••*•••*•••••••••  nmHMMNMHM 

»7.55» 

X  88^—  9O,  MIMMHMM  •••••••*•*■•••••*»■•••••»••*••»•* 

3.37> 

1  SoXJ—  pltiMitMimwiiNwiiMimmmMnmm %m 

u,©70 

Year. 


 •••*••••••  
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i87x-'73  

X872—  73  •••••••• 

»873-'74—. 
1874-75 
.875-76 

*876-,77- 
i877-,78. 

1879-  80... 

1880-  '8i... 

1881-  82 


•••■•••••■••a 


■•..*.••».«•.....■•*....•>• 
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Quantity. 


Bales. 

5,794 
M.863 

6,»31 

ao, 161 
»5,36o 
al,379 
37, '75 
»,34o 


The  small  exports  of  1889-' 90  are  attributed  to  the  market  being  over- 
stocked from  the  previous  season  and  to  the  indifferent  selections  made  by 
local  buyers.  During  the  present  year  about  16,000  bales  of  Australasian 
wool  were  purchased  in  London  for  the  American  market,  thus  making  a  total 
of  47,000  bales ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  30th  of  June  next  the 
United  States  will  have  received  fully  100,000  bales  of  Australasian  wool. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  increased  demand  occasioned  by  our  new 
tariff,  which,  while  not  changing  the  tax  on  wool,  has  increased  the  tax  on 
woolen  manufactures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  of  colonial  wool  for  each 
year  in  the  United  States  since  1881: 


Year. 


1890.. 
i8J9  . 
lift*.. 
1817.. 
1886  . 


Quan- 
tity. 


Bales. 
48,000 
67,000 
47. OPO 
58,000 
57,000 


Year. 


1885  

1884  HW 

1883...  ... 

xS3s.  hhm 

1881  


   .  r 


Quan- 
tity. 


37o 
4*,ooo 


33.000 
i8,« 
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Considering  the  superior  facilities  for  shipping  wool  at  Sydney,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  for  the  United  States  should  be 
obtained  at  Melbourne ;  but  much  of  the  New  South  Wales  wool,  and  espe- 
cially that  in  the  Riverina  district,  finds  its  outlet  at  Melbourne,  and,  besides, 
the  wools  from  western  Victoria  are  equally  as  well  adapted  for  the  American 
market  as  those  from  the  most  favored  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  During 
the  season  just  closed,  as  previously  stated,  only  2,000  bales  of  wool  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  from  Sydney,  against  29,000  bales  from  Melbourne.  Of 
these  shipments  1,292  bales  were  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamers 
Alameda  and  Mariposa  and  10,508  bales  to  Boston  by  sailing  vessels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  vessels  carrying  this  wool, 
the  amount  taken  by  each,  and  the  ports  of  destination : 


Destination. 


London  

San  Francisco. 

London  

Do  





••••••••••••  w»mii 

Do.. 

Do  n  i 

San  Francisco  


••••■••■•••a* *•■■■<•*••■■ 


Do„   ...... •••■...••....•..••.**•**.. •••... 

Do  


••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••■••••••■••a* 

London   ••••••••••  •.*••••••••«••• 

•  iihi  •  •  iniiu... 

••••••••••••••• ■•••■••■••••••••••••■••••••••• 


London  -  m  

Do  „  

Do„... 
Sun  Franctsco.«.awa— 


......•■•.•••.••••••••••••••■•..••••.•••»•••••■*•... 


1  otal  

Quantity  purchased  since  (about) 

Total  Melbourne 
Sydney  purchases  

Grand  total  


Ship. 


Valet  ta... 
Alameda 

Oriraba.. 
Pallarat.. 




..■•••••••■••••*•••■•..•■••■■ 


........................................... 


Orient  

Parramatta 

Pa  than  

Mariposa 
Ormuz. 

Australasian.  

Oceana  

Bcnj.  F.  Hunt... 

Oratava  , 

Coldinghame  

Miako... 

Afghan  

Rome  

Collingwood  

Monowai 

Britannia...... 

Durham... 
Jerusalem 

Mas&ilia  

Falls  of  Garry .  ...  . 
Pt.  Caroline. 

Hulda  

Alameda  


I  ..........MM., 
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Date. 


1890. 

Bale*. 

Oct. 

«5 

4*3 

Oct. 

29 

7S3 

Nov. 

1 

•34 

Nov. 

8 

670 

Nov. 

'5 

3*7 

Nov. 

M 

473 

Nov.  36 

,64 

NNIIIM 

■■•.I . 

454 

Nov. 

575 

Dec. 

a 

67 

Dec. 

6 

181 

Dec. 

13 

5.37a 

Dec. 

'3 

553 

Dec. 

16 

5.336 

Dec. 

«7 

a.  399 

Dec. 

20 

1,821 

627 

Dec. 

33 

490 

Dec. 

*4 

77 

1891. 

Jan. 

3 

57 

Jan. 

10 

94a 

Jan. 

«5 

4.03' 

Jan. 

»7 

51 

Jan. 

16 

1,016 

Jan. 

22 

83 

•••••••••■ 



610 

Jan. 

30 

8 

■••MMMI 

97,588 

• ••••••••* 

aa... 

1,500 

MNHUN 

39,088 

.  .......  aa 

..... 

3,000 

IINMM 

•  •••  • 

3t,o88 

Quan- 
tity. 


Several  hundred  bales  of  the  shipments  to  Boston  were  purchased  on 
account  of  manufacturers  in  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul, 
Sydney,  March  23,  1891. 
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BERLIN  STREET-CLEANING. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS. 

In  many  municipal  departments  the  variations  of  weather  in  different 
years,  by  affecting  the  amount  of  work  done,  influence  the  fluctuations  of 
expense.  In  no  department  is  this  influence  more  marked  than  in  that  under 
consideration.  Snowy  winters  necessitate  an  immense  increase  of  the  labor 
force  (men  and  horses) ;  hence  the  expenses  are  in  such  years  much  greater 
than  in  meteorologically  less  unfavorable  years. 

For  the  removal  of  snow  alone  in  the  fiscal  year  i88?-&8  619,776 
marks*  were  expended.  In  the  fiscal  year  1 888-' 89  this  item  of  expense 
was  486,092  marks. 

Leaving  these  two  severe  winters  out  of  account,  the  other  5  years  of  the 
period  under  report  show  only  the  small  natural  increase  in  expenses  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  street  network.  The  number  of  workmen  regularly 
employed  was,  in  the  fiscal  year  i882-'83,  572 ;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  i888-'89, 
588.  As  the  street  area  to  be  cleaned  every  day  was  in  the  former  and 
latter  years,  respectively,  2,643,310  and  2,824,632  square  metres,  the  average 
daily  amount  cleaned  by  each  workman  increased  from  4,621  to  4,804  square 
metres. 

The  number  of  lads  who  receive  i}£  marks  per  day  for  cleaning  asphalt 
streets  increased  from  26  to  76.  In  no  year  was  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
employment  of  supplementary  workmen,  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  accord- 

■ 

ing  to  the  weather. 

The  daily  earnings  of  these  additional  workmen  were  2  marks  (57.6  cents). 
Of  the  regular  employes,  the  principal  workmen  receive  33^  marks,  and  the 
other  workmen  2%  to  3  marks,  per  diem. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  work  done  by,  and  the 
wages  paid  to,  supplementary  workmen  during  the  period  under  report : 


Yean. 

Number 
of  day* 
worked. 

Wages. 

1 88^"' 83*  ••••••  •••»••*••!••  •••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••  •♦••«••■•  •••••••••••*•••••••«■•••••■•••••»•••••••• 

16,916 
4»3«J< 

48.895 
33,»7» 
8».448H 
53.1"* 

Markt. 
3a.833 
8.635 
38,435 
97.790 
66.544 
164,897 
106,  «3 

l88^,>  Mr  WW*****************  "«*■■«"««'  ******  «»t  1  h  I  Hill  lllll  I II 1 1 1 1  lllimiMMMWWWWWIMWWIMIMIHM 

•There  was  an  unusual  fall  of  snow  in  both  of  these  years. 


The  regular  overseers,  6  in  number,  received  from  2,160  to  2,700  marks 
($514  to  ^632)  per  annum.    The  regular  underoverseers,  21  in  number, 

•»  nark  -  83.8  ceatt. 
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received  from  1,500  to  1,830  marks  (£35  7  to  $435)  per  tnnum.  Uniform* 
and  tools  were  supplied  free  to  10  men.  Regular  employes  unfit  for  duty 
received  pensions  of  from  400  to  600  marks  ($95  to  $142)  per  annum. 
While  the  number  of  employes  was  not  materially  increased,  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  of  machine  power.  In  the  year  1889  42  sweeping 
machines  were  in  use. 

For  the  sum  of  6  marks  ($1.63)  per  diem  contractors  supplied  horse  and 
driver  and  kept  the  machine  in  order.  The  estimated  daily  expense  of  keep- 
ing these  sweeping  machines  in  order  was  50  pfennigs.  The  cleaning 
capacity  of  such  machines  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  pavement,  and 
ranges  from  5,500  square  metres  per  hour  on  bad  pavement  to  8,500  square 
metres  per  hour  on  asphalt  pavement. 

The  street  sweepings  have  always  been  removed  by  private  contractors, 
who  are  bound  to  remove  every  day  all  street  filth  to  dumping  places.  There 
are  special  requirements  in  regard  to  wagons,  teams,  uniforms  of  drivers,  etc. 
The  contractors  must  supply  the  dumping  places,  and,  in  return  for  this 
responsibility,  they  receive  for  their  free  use  the  street  sweepings.  The  total 
amount  of  street  sweepings  removed  was  as  follows: 


Yon. 

NumbcT 
of  wagon- 
loads. 

Yean. 

Number 
of  wagon- 
loads. 

95.493 
94.66a 

95,989 
94.38o 

i886-'87  ................   

95.095 
96,ao« 

97.969 

l883~         M 1IIMM II ■■<■»»— MM 

1884'  85**. •••••••••••••**••>>•••••••••■  ••••••  mimmii 

1885-86..  _  

1887*"  88. ifMMNINMMHM ••*•••■•••  NMIMMMMMIM 
l888—  89-.  MMMMMOMMM<MMMMM  MUM  MMI  ■  ■ 

The  number  of  loads,  therefore,  varied  very  little  in  spite  of  the  consid- 
erable increase  of  area  to  be  cleaned.  In  fact,  in  the  year  i8S8-'89  tne 
number  was  about  16,000  less  than  in  1878,  when  it  amounted  to  113,994 
wagonloads.  This  was  due  to  the  constant  increase  of  good,  impervious 
pavements. 

The  contractors  are  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  supply  enough 
wagons  to  remove  each  day  all  street  waste.  The  number  of  wagons  required 
varies  with  the  weather;  in  dry  weather  often  hardly  half  so  many  wagons 
are  needed  as  in  wet  weather.  The  annual  amount  paid  to  the  contractors 
was,  up  to  April  1,  1883,  420,900  marks.  Then,  in  accordance  with  a  5- 
year  contract,  which  expired  April  1,  1888,  the  sum  was  reduced  to  361,200 
marks.  Since  then  the  annual  amount  paid  out  for  this  purpose  was  378,160 
marks. 

For  the  removal  of  snow  separate  payment  was  made  by  the  wagonlDad. 
In  this  there  was  also  a  variation  of  prices,  1.75  to  2.50  marks  being  paid 
per  wagonload.  For  avoiding  mistakes  a  special  check  system  was  used 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  snow.  Furthermore,  it  was  so  planned 
that  the  principal  streets  were  first  cleaned  of  snow,  the  process  of  removal 
beginning  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  extending  outward. 
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The  number  of  wagons  used  during  the  year  i888-'8q  for  sprinkling 
purposes  was  150.  The  old  1,000-litre  wagons  were  replaced  by  1,500-litre 
sprinklers. 

The  amount  paid  to  contractors  for  sprinkling  with  these  wagons  was,  in 
the  year  1881,  for  the  120  wagons  then  in  use,  170,000  marks.  By  contract 
from  1882-83  to  1885-86  this  amount  was  reduced  to  148,500  marks  per 
annum.  Since  1887-88  the  amount  paid  for  this  purpose  was  220,200 
marks  per  annum. 

From  the  municipal  waterworks  there  was  supplied  for  street-sprinkling 
as  follows : 


Quantity. 


Year. 


Quantity. 


i882-'83  

1883"  84«.«««t 

1884-  85  

1885-  '86  , 


««INMHMMnMfMHMMMIMMMH 


Cub.  met. 
S06.786 
663.48a 
6t7,«5 
67*. 550 


i886-'87.. 
i88t-'88.. 
i888-'89.. 


Cub. 

848.478 
773.4*4 


By  contract  the  street-car  companies  were  required  to  clean  and  sprinkle 
their  tracks  and  the  street  surface  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of  0.65  or  0.70 
metre.  By  special  contract  the  city  assumed  this  responsibility,  the  street- 
car companies  paying  three-fifths  of  the  cost  actually  incurred  in  this  way. 
The  receipts  from  this  source  were: 


Years. 

J  88^—  83»«tww»»i««tmNMM>miiimwii»wmi»i» 

Maris. 
66,140 
71,850 

78.549 
81,184 

1886-  *87      

1887-  '88  .....      „.„  ......... 

Mark*. 
84,041 
100,905 
101,410 

85  ...••••♦••••••*••*•••••••••••«••••••••••  ••••••*•• 

i885-'86  

I&88-  89  MM  

By  the  introduction  of  the  municipal  street-cleaning  system  Berlin 
property  holders  were  relieved  of  their  legal  obligation  to  clean  the  streets. 
By  the  general  sewerage  system  they  were  relieved  of  their  obligation  to  re- 
move house  and  kitchen  slops,  as  well  as  human  excrement.  But  they  are 
still  responsible  for  the  removal  of  matter  which  can  not  be  admitted  to  the 
street  sewers  and  pipes,  such  as  kitchen  waste,  house  sweepings,  sand,  ashes, 
broken  crockery,  and  other  solid  stuffs. 

As  the  growth  of  the  city  within  its  limits  increased,  the  possibility  of 
propertyholders  disposing  of  such  substances  in  a  legal  way  became  con- 
stantly more  difficult.  The  contractors  for  the  removal  of  street  filth  fre- 
quently, secretly  and  at  night,  unloaded  such  matter  on  vacant  city  lots  and 
in  parks.  If  caught  and  fined  once,  this  did  not  deter  them  from  doing  the 
same  thing  again.  Moreover,  the  authorities  of  adjoining  communities 
were  equally  averse  to  receiving  such  matter. 

Finally  the  city  council,  recognizing  the  necessity,  decided  to  establish 
on  land  which  had  been  previously  rented  three  dumping  phnes  for  such 
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matter,  60  pfennigs  and  40  pfennigs,  respectively,  being  charged  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  dumping  thereon  a  two  or  one  horse  load.  During  4  months  of 
1887  10,390  loads  were  thus  disposed  of.  The  receipts  amounted  to 
6,895.25  marks. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  49»736  loads  were  thus  disposed  of.  The  re- 
ceipts were  29,336.87  marks;  expenses,  21,694.93  marks;  so  that  the  clear 
gain  was  7,641.94  marks. 

This  result  was  exceedingly  favorable,  as  under  the  expenses  were  in- 
cluded interest  on  capital,  amount  of  rent  lost,  house  and  rent  tax,  etc. 
But  it  can  not  be  expected  that  this  will  be  a  permanently  paying  venture. 
In  the  short  period  of  16  months  60,126  loads  have  been  dumped  on  an  area 
of  about  21  acres.  From  year  to  year  this  practice  will  grow.  A  final  re- 
moval of  the  matter  thus  accumulated  to  make  room  for  further  unloading 
will  occasion  a  very  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The  only  final  solu- 
tion of  this  question  which  seems  practical  is  the  purchase  of  a  dumping 
ground  far  away  from  the  city  and  large  enough  to  suffice  for  decades, 
whither  all  matter  which  can  not  be  removed  through  the  sewers  can  be 
transported  in  boats. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  March  21,  i8qi. 


Port  of  Torres,  Brazil. — Consul  Negley,  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  his 
report  on  Porto  Alegre,  published  in  Consular  Reports  No.  126,  (March, 
1891),  says: 

The  only  approach  at  present  from  the  outside  world  is  over  the  bar  at  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  and  up  Lake  Patos  150  miles.  There  is  a  project  for  shortening  this  approach  from  the 
north  by  means  of  a  railroad  extending  240  kilometres  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  sea- 
coast  at  Torres,  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  line,  and  for  the  construction  there  of  an  artifi- 
cial breakwater  and  harbor.  The  concession  has  been  granted,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
guaranty  of  interest  Without  such  guaranty — the  usual  method  of  making  a  thing  "go"  in 
this  country— the  raising  of  $15,000,000  (the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme)  will  be  no  easy 
undertaking. 

In  a  subsequent  report  Consul  Negley  says  that  a  telegram  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  received  at  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  published  in  the  Artista  of 
February  20,  1891,  to  the  following  effect: 

The  Official  Journal  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  publishes  to-day  (February  20)  the  decree  concern- 
ing the  guaranty  of  interest  of  6  per  cent,  during  20  years  on  $4,000,000,  with  exchange  at 
40  cents  to  the  milreis,  to  Messrs.  Dr.  Viriato  de  Medeiros  and  Alfredo  Dillon,  that  they 
may  carry  into  effect  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Torres. 
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AUSTRALASIAN  WHEAT  HARVEST,  1890-*91. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GRIFFIN,  OF  SYDNEY. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  agricultural  returns  of  the  seven 

colonies  composing  the  Australasian  group  renders  it  very  difficult  to  form 
an  approximation  of  the  actual  quantity  of  wheat  produced,  even  after  the 
harvest  has  been  gathered  for  a  considerable  period.  Only  three  of  the  colo- 
nics in  the  group,  viz,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  produce  wheat  enough  for  home  consumption,  much  less  for 
export.  The  remaining  colonies — New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania — have  always  been  large  importers  of  wheat  and 
flour,  New  South  Wales  usually  heading  the  list.  Last  year  she  imported 
5»°77»925  bushels,  after  one  of  the  largest  harvests  in  the  history  of  the 
colony. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United  States, 
but  a  much  larger  portion  came  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  The 
latter  colonies,  besides  growing  wheat  enough  for  home  consumption,  have 
in  most  seasons  been  able,  not  only  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  other  parts  of 
Australasia,  but  to  export  considerable  quantities  to  Europe. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  the  Government  statistician  of  New  South  Wales, 
estimates  the  wheat  product  of  Australasia  at  43,244,000  bushels.  The  aver- 
age production  for  1889-' 90  was  10.98  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  same  average 
would  apply  to  the  seasons  of  i89o-*9i.  This  is  the  largest  average  since 
i886-'87.  Mr.  Coghlan  states  that  a  production  of  43,244,000  bushels 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  12,321,000  bushels  for  external  export. 

During  the  period  from  i88i-'82  to  i889~'9o  the  area  under  wheat  in 
Australasia  increased  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  1.76  per  cent.  Assuming 
that  the  same  rate  held  good  for  i89o-'0i,  the  area  cropped  in  that  season 
would  be  3,938,454  acres,  which  area,  at  the  average  rate  of  production  for 
the  last  10  years  (10.25  bushels  per  acre),  would  yield  40,369,256  bushels  of 
wheat.  Taking  the  population  at  4,000,000  souls  and  the  average  consump- 
tion per  head  at  6.5  bushels,  a  total  of  26,000,000  bushels  would  be  re- 
quired for  food,  in  addition  to  4,923,000  bushels  for  seed,  being  at  the  rate 
of  1.25  bushels  per  acre  for  3,938,464  acres.  The  aggregate  requirements 
for  Australasia  would  thus  be  30,923,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  year,  which, 
deducted  from  the  total  production  as  above,  would  leave  9,446,000  bushels 
available  for  external  exportation.  But,  as  the  yield  per  acre  promises  to 
exceed  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  this  estimate  will  probably  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  average  production  of  i889~'9o  was  10.98  bushels,  and,  if  the 
same  average  should  be  reached  in  i89o-'9i,  the  production  would  be,  as 
previously  stated,  43,244,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Coghlan  further  says : 

Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  acreage  under  wheat  has  increased  by  about  503,000 
acres  since  1 881.   The  larger  proportion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  Victoria  and  New  South 
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Wales.  Sooth  Australia  shows  some  slight  increase,  while  New  Zealand,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibits  a  decline  of  nearly  30,000  acres.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  farmers  of  Victoria,  those  of  the  other  wheat-exporting  colonies  show  a  disposition  to 
decrease  the  acreage  under  wheat  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  other  crops. 

Nor  is  this  experience  exceptional  in  other  countries.    Mr.  Roper,  the 

compiler  of  the  "Yearbook of  Canada,"  states: 

Were  it  not  for  the  British  demand,  it  is  questionable  whether  wheat  would  be  any  longer 
a  table  crop  in  Canada  beyond  the  limit  of  home  consumption,  and  in  any  case  one  thing 
appears  certain — that  only  under  some  unexpected  and  untoward  circumstances  can  wheat 
ever  approach  in  value  the  price  of  former  years. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Mr.  Coghlan  has  just  issued  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  harvest  of  New 
South  Wales  for  i8qo-'qi,  in  which  he  gives  the  crop  at  only  4,300,000 
bushels,  against  6,460,000  bushels  for  i88q-'oo,  and  the  area  at  385,000 
acres,  against  407,400  acres  in  i88q-'9o.  The  following  is  the  statement 
referred  to,  which  also  gives  the  average  yield  per  acre,  the  average  yield  for 
the  past  29  years,  the  amount  of  wheat  available  for  consumption,  etc.: 


Year. 

Estimated 

Yield. 

Average 

Available 

Probable 
con&u  nip" 

Probable 
deficiency. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

Bushels, 

Btufuh. 

Butkth. 

Butkelt. 

iS^O-  QI  |t»IIWllll»MWWHW  ll*««»n 

4.3°O,O0O 

It. 17 

3,7i5,ooo 

7,700,000 

3.97S.OOO 

407,40° 

6.460,000 

15.86 

5,9x0,000 

7,500,000 

• 

1,500,000 

•  Areragc  yield  per  acre  for  the  past  99  yean,  13. 14  bushels, 
f  After  deducting  575»ooo  bushels  for  seed,  etc. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table'  that  the  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  season  just  closed  is  only  11. 17  bushels,  against  15.86  bushels  for  the 
previous  season,  and  2.17  bushels  less  than  the  average  yield  per  acre  for 
the  last  29  years,  which  is  given  at  T3.34  bushels  per  acre.  After  allowing 
575,000  bushels  for  seed,  it  is  expected  that  3,725,000  bushels  will  be  avail- 
able for  consumption.  As  the  total  consumption  is  estimated  at  7,700,000 
bushels,  there  is  an  estimated  deficiency  of  3,975,000  bushels.  While  the 
estimated  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  required  was  1,500,000  bushels,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  actual  import  was  1,800,000  bushels.  The  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  1890  was  estimated  at  590,000  bushels.  The  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  is  believed  to  be  about  800,000  bushels,  an  increase 
of  210,000  bushels  on  last  year's  figures,  making  the  total  quantity  imported 
for  consumption  1,590,000  bushels.  These  figures  practically  verify  the 
official  estimates  of  last  year.  The  quantity  of  flour  imported  during  1890 
amounted  to  55,233  tons  and  the  export  to  20,554  tons,  making  the  net 
import  of  flour  34,679  tons.  The  wheat  imported  was  362,486  bushels  and 
the  export  219,228  bushels.    The  net  import  was  therefore  143,258  bushels. 

The  harvest  of  the  northern  table-lands  is  but  slightly  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  In  the  west,  however,  it  is  estimated  not  to  have  exceeded  10 
bushels  per  acre.    In  the  southwestern  district  it  was  about  12  bushels.  It 
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is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  required  for  the  district  depending  on 
importations  at  Newcastle  will  be  about  800,000  bushels.  Importations  by 
way  of  the  River  Darling  and  overland  from  South  Australia  will  be  about 
220,000  bushels.  The  quantity  required  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the 
rest  of  the  colony  is  fully  3,000,000  bushels,  most  of  which  will  need  to  be 
imported  into  Sydney.  Up  to  this  date  New  South  Wales  is  the  only  colony 
in  the  group  in  which  an  official  estimate  has  been  made  by  the  respective 
statisticians. 

VICTORIA. 

An  estimate,  however,  has  been  made  by  the  statistician  of  the  Melbourne 
Australasian,  and  the  yield  of  that  colony  is  given  at  nearly  18,000,000  bush- 
els, the  exact  figures  being  17,985,250  bushels,  the  highest  yield  on  record. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  estimates  of  the  Australasian  have  for  many 
years  differed  very  little  from  those  of  Mr.  Hayter,  the  Government  statist  of 
Victoria.  I  have  therefore  never  hesitated  to  use  them  in  the  absence  of 
those  of  Mr.  Hayter.  The  figures,  however,  for  the  season  just  closed  place 
Victoria  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  wheat-producing  colo- 
nies. The  yield  for  Victoria  in  i88o-'Qowas  11,495,720  bushels,  thus  show- 
ing an  increase  for  i890-'9i  of  6,489,530  bushels.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Melbourne  Australasian  of  the  21st  instant  for  the  subjoined  table,  showing 
the  quantities  and  the  exportable  supply  of  breadstuffs  in  Victoria,  together 
with  the  yield  of  the  harvest,  etc. : 


• 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Bags. 

Wheat  and  8our  received  at  Spencer  street.  Port  Melbourne,  Williamstown.Moreland, 
Newmarket,  Kensington,  and  Geelong  from  December  39,  1890,  to  March  7,  i8ot„... 

Wheat  received  during  the  week  ended  March  14,       . ..........  

Flour  received  during  the  week  ended  March  14,  1S91...  m  

Total  imports. . .««.«..»•»»•..  ......m... ........ ............ .«..«*.. ..mm.... ................. «.«..««.....* 

89.845 
8.783 

3,587,447 
4»».S43 

4,009,690 

Consumption  at  Melbourne  and  suburbs  and  Geelong,  it  weeks,  at  56,000  bushels  per 
week...  m..............m......m..........mm...........mm.  

»9.485 
14,981 

616,000 
•,078,678 

Shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  to  March  7,  1891.......  

Wheat  exported  during  the  week  ended  March  14,  1891   

Flour  exported  during  the  week  ended  March  14,  1891-  

Exports  from  Melbourne  by  rail,  say  100  tons  of  flour  per  week  for  11  weeks.-  

Total  exports.—.. ....•••....•••..•.•••»•••  ....... 

»5»,7»4 
50,600 

nsniiiimni 

9.897.00a 

Difference  in  favor  of  imports.  ....••..•••••••••*•■«  ■•».«». ............  .....mm....  .......... ........ 

i,na,638 

The  general  statistical  position  is  now  as  follows: 

Bishcls. 

Yield  of  wheat  harvest,  as  per  the  Australasian  estimate   17,985,250 

Bushels. 

Year's  consumption  in  Victoria,  1,160,000  persons,  at  $}4  bushels....  6,380,000 

Seed  for  1,250,000  acres,  at  \}£  bushels   1,562,500 

Exports  of  wheat  and  Hour  to  March  14,  as  al>ove   2,230,402 

  10,172,902 

Exportable  surplus   7, 812, 348 
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The  estimated  total  still  available  for  shipment  is  209,259  tons.  Ship- 
ments of  breadstuffs  on  account  of  the  present  season  show  a  total  of  89,743 
tons.  The  immense  stride  made  by  Victoria  in  wheat  production  is  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  her  agricultural  department,  and  especially  to  the  agricul 
tural  college,  to  which  I  have  on  various  occasions  drawn  attention  in  my 
reports  to  the  Department.  The  principal  of  the  college,  Mr.  Thompson, 
has  given  particular  attention  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  In  a  report  dealing 
with  the  crops  for  last  season  he  mentions  that  the  seed  known  as  the  White 
Rose  and  the  Farmer's  Friend  yielded  large  returns  per  acre.  In  the  series 
of  experiments  initiated  to  ascertain  the  best  varieties  of  wheat  for  sowing, 
he  found,  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  different  kinds,  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  from  the  following:  Lost  Nation,  China  No.  2,  Prin- 
gle's  No.  1,  Centennial  Black,  Dominion,  Port  M'Donnell,  Rattling  Tom, 
Steinwedel,  Purple  Straw,  Tuscan,  Essex,  Farmer's  Friend,  Fill  Bag,  North- 
ern Champion,  White  Fyfe,  Rio  Grande,  Incomparable,  Excelsior,  Saratow, 
Canadian  Club,  Golden  Globe,  Berthond's  Rietic,  Galland's  Hybrid,  Ban- 
croft's Improved,  Sherman's  Purple  Straw  Spring,  Champlain  Hybrid,  Du 
Toit's,  Webb's  White  Challenge  and  Purple  Straw. 

Mr.  Thompson  tried  twenty-six  different  kinds  of  manure,  and  among  the 
best  were  superphosphate,  guano,  common  salt,  bone  dust,  Maldon  Island 
guano,  and  farmyard  manure.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  time  for  sow- 
ing seed  is  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  24th  of  May.  He  says  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  keep  the  seed  in  the  barn  and  fallow  the  land,  if  it  can  not 
be  got  in  by  the  end  of  May.  He  recommends  the  farmer  to  thoroughly 
work  and  pulverize  his  land,  and  says  that  the  cutaway  disc  is  the  best  im- 
plement to  use  for  this  purpose.  He  did  not  find  the  drilled  land  to  show 
any  extra  results ;  but  the  results  from  the  Lois  Weedon  system  of  growing 
wheat  sown  in  alternate  strips,  the  strips  left  unsown  being  sown  and  culti- 
vated the  following  year,  are  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
system  that  the  air  circulates  better  through  the  crop  and  prevents  rust. 
Otherwise  it  is  equal  to  fallowing  the  land  every  second  year. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  wheat  product  of  South  Australia  for  the  season  1 889-' 90  was  14,- 
495,720  bushels,  but  the  highest  yield  reported  for  i89o-*9i  was  13,550,000 
bushels.  The  estimates,  however,  have  not  been  obtained  from  official 
sources,  but  from  the  leading  agricultural  journals  in  that  colony.  The  small 
yield  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers.  The  heavy  rains  also 
interfered  with  the  crop  at  the  time  of  gathering  it,  but  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  was  fully  up  to  the  usual  high  standard.  The  prices  thus  far,  both  at 
the  local  and  London  sales,  were  in  advance  of  those  for  any  other  colonial 
wheat.  It  is  considered,  however,  by  the  leading  agricultural  journals  in 
Melbourne  that  the  Victorian  wheat  is  now  fully  equal  to  that  of  South 
Australia,  both  with  regard  to  quality  and  weight  per  bushel.  Indeed,  the 
grain,  particularly  in  districts  where  it  has  not  been  grown  successfully,  is 
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said  by  millers  to  be  unsurpassed  for  the  production  of  the  choicest  brands 
of  family  flour.  Heretofore  Victorian  wheat  averaged  in  weight  consider- 
ably below  that  of  South  Australia,  but  recently  a  decision  has  been  made 
by  which  the  average  shipping  quality  of  Victorian  wheat  is  fixed  at  64 
pounds  per  bushel,  being  the  same  as  the  South  Australian  average.  This 
information  was  cabled  to  London  on  the  4th  instant  by  the  Melbourne 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  decided  effect  on  the 
market  there,  the  Victorian  product  realizing  nearly  the  same  prices  as  that 
of  South  Australia.  A  cargo  of  Victorian  wheat  realized  on  the  5th  instant 
$ 8. 7  2  per  quarter,  being  the  highest  price  paid  for  several  years.  The  heaviest 
weight  tested  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  65  pounds  per  bushel, 
although  information  was  to  hand  of  several  sacks  of  prime  Victorian  seed 
wheat  averaging  69  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel 
in  various  districts : 

Pounds. 


Tatura  district   65  # 

Nathal  ia  district   65 

Nullan  district- 

Waaia  district   65 

Dingee  district-   64^/ 

Numurkah  district   63  # 


The  rotation  system  of  growing  wheat  is  becoming  very  popular  in  the 
leading  grain  districts.  A  series  of  experiments  has  recently  been  con- 
ducted at  Port  Fairy  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Pearson,  agricultural  chemist  for  the 
Victorian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  rotation 
crops  and  the  use  of  manures. 

Several  plots  were  marked  off  in  the  same  paddock,  and  were,  in  1888 
and  again  in  1889,  manured  and  sown  with  mangolds,  whilst  in  1890  Stein- 
wedel  wheat  was  sown  without  further  manuring.  The  following  yields  were 
obtained:  Plot  4,  with  complete  heavy  manure,  gave,  in  1889,  103  tons  of 
dressed  roots  per  acre;  in  1890,  44  #  tons  of  dressed  roots  per  acre;  and 
in  1891,  with  the  residue  of  the  previous  year's  manure,  44^  bushels  of 
Steinwedel  wheat  per  acre;  plot  7,  with  medium  manure  without  potash, 
yielded,  in  1889,  85  tons  of  dressed  roots  per  acre;  in  1890,  44^  tons  of 
dressed  roots  per  acre;  and  in  1891,  with  the  residue  of  the  previous  year's 
manure,  38*^  bushels  per  acre  of  Steinwedel  wheat;  plot  8,  without  manure, 
gave,  in  1889,  21  tons  of  dressed  roots  per  acre;  in  1890,  19^  tons  of 
dressed  roots  per  acre;  and  in  1891,  28^  bushels  per  acre  of  Steinwedel 
wheat.  The  significance  of  these  results  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  yields 
obtained  from  white  Tuscan  wheat  grown  in  1891  in  the  same  paddock,  but 
in  succession  to  wheat  crops.  With  complete  heavy  manure  the  yield  was 
40  bushels  per  acre  ;  with  medium  manure  without  potash,  33  bushels;  and 
without  manure,  i2}4  bushels.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage  of  the 
rotation  of  crops  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  unmatured 
plots. 
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In  that  part  of  Victoria  bordering  on  South  Australia  the  land  is  said  to 
be  especially  adapted  to  wheat,  and  the  same  method  of  harvesting  is  used 
thus  far  in  the  Wimmera  district.  The  stripper  is  preferred  to  the  reaper 
and  binder,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  continue  to  be  preferred  until  the 
pioneer  stage  of  settlement  has  been  completed,  for  the  reaper  and  binder 
can  not  be  introduced  successfully  until  the  stumps  and  roots  of  the  mallee 
scrub  are  worked  out.  Moreover,  the  burning  of  the  straw  left  by  the  strip- 
pers is  one  of  the  best  means  of  killing  the  fresh  mallee  shoots.  This  mallee 
country  was  supposed,  until  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  worthless,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  irrigation  it  has  been  found  to  be  well  suited  for  grain.  Much 
of  the  wheat  averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  seasons  of'  drought  it 
was  seldom  below  8  bushels.  The  cost  of  stripping  the  grain  is  $1.10  per 
acre.  The  Wimmera  district  has  already  shipped  to  Melbourne  1,560,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Thirty  special  trains  arrive  daily,  besides  those  ordinarily 
engaged  in  carrying  grain,  and  the  farmers  look  forward  to  extending  the 
production  of  wheat  to  almost  unlimited  proportions  in  the  near  future. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  harvest  in  New  Zealand  is  described  as  scant.  The  area  in  wheat 
was  less  than  that  of  1889-90,  when  it  was  26,292  acres  less  than  that  of  the 
previous  season,  the  exact  figures  being  335,861  acres  for*i889-*9o  and 
362,153  acres  for  1888-89.  Tne  product  for  the  former  season  was  8,448,- 
506  bushels  and  the  latter  8,770,246  bushels.  The  estimate  for  the  season 
just  closed  is  7,560,000  bushels.  The  truth  is,  the  New  Zealand  farmers  find 
it  more  profitable  to  export  frozen  mutton  than  to  grow  wheat,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  former  industry  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  export  of  frozen  mutton  for  the  year  1890  was  more  than  double 
that  of  1887.  In  the  latter  year  (1887)  they  exported  766,417  carcasses;  in 
1888,  938,766  carcasses;  in  1889,  1,068,506  carcasses;  and  in  1890, 
1,531,901  carcasses;  while  all  the  other  colonies  put  together  exported  but 
208,314  carcasses.  The  export  of  frozen  beef  also  showed  considerable  ex- 
pansion. In  1890  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  amounted  to  12,937 
pieces.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  wheat  industry  of  New  Zealand 
should  be  allowed  to  decline,  for  the  grain  is  of  the  very  best  quality  and 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  London  market.  Moreover,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  of  the  other  colonies.  In  iS89-'9o  the 
average  yield  was  25.15  bushels;  in  1888-89,  24"  bushels;  and  in 
1887-88,  24.4  bushels.  The  lowest  in  10  years  was  in  1881-S2,  when  it 
was  at  the  extraordinarily  low  figure  of  22.68  bushels  per  acre. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  of  the  principal  wheat-growing 
districts  for  the  year  1890: 


Auckland  district  

Canterbury  district  

Wellington  district. 
Hawkc's  Bay  district... 


Bushels. 

.  21.44 
.  28.03 
.  27.62 
•  3704 
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These  extraordinary  averages  are  not  the  result  of  artificial  manuring,  but 
from  the  ordinary  alluvial  land  that  has  been  enriched  by  a  crop  of  grass  or 
turnips  upon  which  sheep  have  been  fed -the  year  previously.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  land  in  the  Crown  Terrace  district,  in  South  Island, 
New  Zealand,  to  produce  as  much  as  100  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  New  Zealand  are  perhaps  better  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  grain  than  those  of  any  other  colony  in  the  group ;  but  the  high  cost  of 
labor  and  railway  transportation,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  improved  facilities  for 
handling  the  crops,  prevents  the  industry  from  being  a  profitable  one. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  wheat  production  of  Queensland  has  always  been  small.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  season  just  closed  is  133,680  bushels,  against  134,335  bushels  for 
1 889-' 90. 

The  small  area  under  wheat  in  Queensland  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
so  much  of  the  vast  territory  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  cereals.  On  the  table- 
lands, particularly  in  Darling  Downs  and  the  Canning  Downs,  the  yield  per 
acre  is  very  large,  and  the  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  grown  in  any  other 
part  of  Australasia;  and  yet  the  people  look  to  the  other  colonies  and  to  the 
United  States  for  their  wheat  and  flour. 

The  population  of  Queensland  is  estimated  at  406,000,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  census  now  being  taken  will  show  at  least  480,000.  Should  this 
estimate  prove  to  be  correct,  the  colony  will  require  to  import  during  the 
present  year  fully  2,500,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  bulk  of  the  wheat  sup- 
ply is  shipped  by  way  of  Sydney.  A  steady  progress,  however,  has  been 
noticed,  both  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation  and  in  the  average  yield  per 
acre.  In  1861  she  had  but  123,468  acres;  in  1871,  154,030  acres;  in  1881, 
221,888;  in  1889,  413,000 ;  and  in  1890,  419,758  acres.  The  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  10  years  from  1881  to  1891  is  given  at  10.38  bushels  per 
acre,  against  10.01  per  acre  for  Victoria  and  6.59  for  South  Australia,  the 
two  great  wheat-producing  colonies  of  the  group. 

TASMANIA. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  Tasmania  for  iSqo-^i  may  be  given  at  55,812 
acres.  In  1861  it  was  58,823  ;  in  187 1  it  advanced  to  the  highest  figure  yet 
reached,  63,332  acres;  in  1881  it  declined  to  51,757  acres,  and  in  1889  to 
only  49,055  acres.  The  yield  for  the  season  under  review  will  probably  be 
larger  than  that  of  the  previous  one,  although  it  is  said  that  the  crop  has  suf- 
fered from  rust.  The  net  import  of  wheat  in  1890  was  186,412  bushels.  In 
1889  the  net  import  for  the  whole  of  the  group  was  972,656  bushels,  the  bulk 
of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  the  total  net  ex- 
ternal exports,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  were  2,532,478  bushels. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  estimated  yield  of  wheat  in  Western  Australia  for  the  season  just 
closed  is  500,000  bushels,  against  470,000  bushels  for  1889-90.    The  popu- 
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lation  is  only  43,000.  The  yield  in  proportion  to  population  is  large  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  other  colonies,  but  the  territory  is  so  vast  and 
the  settlement  so  scattered  that  it  is  found  cheaper  to  import  grain  and  flour 
from  South  Australia  than  to  transport  it  within  its  own  borders. 

In  1861  the  colony  had  only  13,584  acres  under  wheat;  in  1871  it  had 
21,951  acres;  and  in  1889,  35,517  acres. 

YIELD  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  average  yield  and  consumption  for 
each  colony  during  the  10  years  ended  in  1889,  with  the  surplus  or  defi- 
ciency in  each  case : 


Colony. 

Yield,  leas 
quantity  re- 
quired for 
seed. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Surplus 
available  for 
ejtport. 

Deficiency 
to  be  im- 
ported. 

Bushels. 

3,709,000 
9,445.000 
94,000 

■ 

297,200 
694,000 
7, 656,000 

Bushtlt. 

5,913,000 

6,032,000 
1,838,000 
1,962,000 
385.000 
874,000 
4,173.000 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,204,000 

. >••■•«•••■•■••■•• 
«.74°,oor. 

Vic  tons ., ...              .•••»..»...•  •••••*•••■•  •#■••«......•««»••••..•«••• 

3,433.000 

6,638,000 

•  MNMHHMIM 

3,4*4.000 

87.800 
180,000 

1  0  t*il  ..•■••»•«••■••••••■•••«••••■•*••••■■•••■■••••■•■  wuMwmim 

30.493.roo 

tl, l66,OO0 

9.327.3oo 

The  importance  of  Australasia  as  a  producer  of  wheat  is  but  small  when 
compared  with  the  great  wheat-producing  centers  of  the  world.  Out  of 
2,057,000,000  bushels  produced  in  1889,  only  42,000,000  bushels,  or  2.06 
per  cent.,  were  of  Australasian  growth. 


RUST  IN  WHEAT. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  rust  in  wheat,  espe- 
cially along  the  coast,  where  the  rains  are  frequent.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  in  every  one  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  A.  N.  Pearson,  agri- 
cultural chemist  for  Victoria,  is  of  opinion  that  the  experiments  he  has 
been  conducting  at  Port  Fairy,  in  the  western  district  of  that  colony,  and 
in  Gippsland  are  likely  to  be  productive  of  useful  results.  The  object  of 
these  experiments  is,  by  means  of  careful  selection  assisted  by  hybridi- 
zation, to  improve  the  quality  of  seed  in  respect  of  prolific  bearing,  milling 
character,  rust-resisting  capacity,  and  general  suitability  for  culture.  It  is 
intended  eventually  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  number  (six  or  eight) 
of  these  small  experiment  stations,  which  will  serve  as  seed  depots  for  the 
colony  for  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of  improved  seed  wheats  suit- 
able to  the  different  localities  and  for  intercolonial  exchanges.  In  Gipps- 
land two  varieties  of  wheat  tried  this  year  have  escaped  the  rust  under  un- 
favorable conditions  and  at  Port  Fairy  about  six  varieties  have  escaped  it. 
One  of  these  latter  Mr.  Pearsm  took  out  of  a  sheaf  which  had  the  appear- 
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ance  of  being  a  sprout  or  variation,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  a  remarkable 
wheat  of  high  value.  It  is  Mr.  Pearson's  intention  to  get  several  such 
varieties  and  distribute  them  systematically  through  the  colony.  He  recom- 
mends that  a  record  of  the  different  wheats  be  kept,  showing  their  past  his- 
tory and  their  behavior  in  the  different  districts  from  year  to  year,  and  that, 
as  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  deterioration  in  one  district,  they  be  system- 
atically transferred  for  reinvigoration  to  another. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sydney,  March  2j,  i8pi. 


GERMAN  EMIGRATION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS.  OF  BERLIN. 

Table  showing  the  transmarine  emigration  from  the  German  Empire  by  way  of  the 
ports  and  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1890. 


*•••••■ ...... 


NNNWMHWMWWW 
•  •••  NNH 


Prussia: 

East  Prussia. 

West  Prussia  ..  

Brandenburg  (with  Berlin) 
Pomcnuiia  -  

Posen   ■•**■• •••••••••• 

Silesia  

Saxony 

Schkswig-Holstein  

Hanover. 
Westphalia . 
Hesse-Nassau 
Rhenish  Prussia 
Huhcnzollcru. 

Total  from  Prussia  

Bavaria 

Saxony  ~  .••••••••••••••«••■. 

Wartcnibcrg 

Hadcil  iiiiiiiiiimiiniiTintmtmimmiiinnMmi 

Hcssc..**. •.••..••••••••>•<•••  ••••«.•.•.•.*••••..., 

Mccklcnburg-Schwcrin. 

Saxe-Weimar       *<•••■■•■•••■■•■■••••••••••  ••*•**•* 

Mecklcnburg-Slreliu 
Oldenburg., 

Bninswick  

Saxc-Mciningcn 
Saxc-Altenburg. 


MUllHWllWMIimlMWHIIHIIIMMlH 


••  ■  •  ■  •  ■  ■ 


NuiiiL'Cr. 


9,051 
10,986 
4.214 
8.38a 
11,141 
a,  246 
*.47« 
3.9»7 
5»9a9 
»,3S6 
».775 
4.037 
97 


59.7oa 
9.725 
a,577 
S.9B7 
3.546 
a,  12a 

»»«33 
a8j 
198 

1,001 
305 
34 1 

««7 


Saxe-Coburg-Golha_ 
Anhalu. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausca 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  

Waldeck  

Reuss  (older  line)_  

Rcuss  (younger  line)  

Schaumburg-Lippe 
Lippe-   





NININMMNMIMNNI 




■*•>■■• •••■■••••••••••«•■••••• 


Lubeck  —  

Bremen  

Hamburg  , 
Alsace-Lorraine , 
Not  specified  


Total  from  the  German  Empire.. 


1889.... 

i888.„„ 
1887.-.. 
1886.-. 
1885.-.. 
1SS4.... 
1883... 
i88a.„... 
i88i._... 
i88o.„... 


••■■■•••••••■•■•■•••■•••••a* 


 •  


94 
83 
66 
ao6 

35 
«03 

77 
938 
,86, 

923 


9«.9*5 


90.259 
98.515 
99.712 
79.875 
107,238 
M3.586 
166, 1 19 
«93,869 

2x0,547 
106,190 

_ 


W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-Gkneral, 

£erlint  March  2j,  i8gi. 
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AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  IN  ITALY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  BOURN.  OF  ROMR. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  I  was  directed  by  the  Department  to  inspect  the  vari- 
ous consulates  of  the  United  States  in  Italy.  In  the  course  of  the  inspection 
I  had  frequent  occasion  to  talk  with  the  consuls  concerning  the  foreign  trade 
of  Italy,  with  especial  reference  to  her  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
This  commerce  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  increasing  during  the  past  10 
years,  until  its  volume  is  now  exceeded  in  Europe  only  by  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  We  buy,  however,  of  Italy  more  than  we  sell  her.  I 
therefore  made  extended  inquiries  in  every  city  that  I  visited  during  my  tour 
of  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  why  Italy  does  not  take  more 
of  our  products  and  how  our  merchants  can  increase  their  sales. 

I  found  what  seemed  to  me  a  singular  condition.  Every  consul  told  me 
that  American  products  bore  a  very  high  reputation  in  Italy,  and  that  Italian 
merchants  were  favorably  disposed  to  deal  in  them;  but  that  comparatively 
a  small  amount  of  our  manufactures  were  ever  imported.  They  also  said 
that  the  prices  charged  in  the  United  States,  with  the  moderate  freight  charges 
for  ocean  transportation,  would  allow  very  many  more  of  our  products  to  be 
sold  here  in  competition  with  the  products  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Thus  neither  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
the  disposition  of  the  consumer,  nor  the  price  prevents  us  from  selling  more 
to  Italy. 

In  order  that  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  might  be  informed  of 
the  situation  and  of  the  best  means  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  I  addressed,  in 
November  last,  the  following  letter  to  each  of  our  consuls  in  Italy,  asking 
them  to  cooperate  with  me  in  the  preparation  of  reports  which  should  have 
for  their  aim  to  answer  the  question,  "  How  can  the  sale  of  American  products 
in  Italy  be  increased?" 

Consulate- General  of  the  United  States, 

Rome,  November  22>  x8go. 

Ma.  , 

Consul  of  the  United  States  at  . 

SIR:  In  my  recent  visitation  of  the  United  States  consulates  in  Italy  I  have  had  more  or 
less  conversation  with  each  of  our  consuls  concerning  the  reasons  why  Italy  does  not  buy  more 
of  our  goods  and  what  means  our  merchants  could  adopt  to  increase  Italian  purchases.  Sev- 
eral of  the  consuls  have  suggested  that,  if  all  our  consuls  in  Italy  would  cooperate  in  sending 
to  the  Department  at  one  time  such  suggestions  as  they  may  be  able  to  make  on  this  subject, 
the  matter  could  be  brought  more  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  our  merchants  than  has  been 

Although  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  a  great  many  times  reported  upon,  still  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  you  send  me  within  a  short  time, say  by  January  I,  1S91,  a  short  state- 
ment or  report,  giving  your  views,  so  that  I  may  forward  it  with  my  own,  exactly  as  you 
prepare  it,  to  the  Department 

In  the  conversations  referred  to  many  suggestions  have  l*en  made  to  me  which  I  consoli- 
date here  for  your  information. 

No.  128  9. 
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(1)  The  reputation  that  American  manufactures  have  in  Italy  on  account  of  their  intrins'c 
value  in  comparison  with  those  from  other  countries. 

(2)  The  counterfeiting  of  American  goods,  whether  by  imitating  them  in  poorer  qualities, 
stamping  such  as  American,  or  by  counterfeiting  and  imitating  American  labels. 

(3)  The  kind  of  goods  that  could  be  sold  here  to  advantage.  Among  those  suggested  are 
cotton  cloths,  yarns  and  threads,  prints,  gas  and  steam  coal  (bituminous,  best  quality),  bread- 
stuffs,  groceries,  canned  goods,  lard,  petroleum,  cotton-seed  oil,  lmilders'  hardware,  sewing 
machines,  clocks  and  watches,  steam-engines,  edge  tools,  mechanical  tools,  stoves,  lumber, 
plated  ware,  and  table  cutlery. 

(4)  The  means  to  be  employed  for  selling,  whether  by  circulars,  advertising,  travelers, 
samples,  or  branch  agencies  or  offices. 

(5)  The  reasons  why  our  sales  to  Italy  have  not  been  greater.  Is  it  the  prices,  the  qual- 
ity, or  the  want  of  proper  means  for  introducing  ? 

If  American  goods  have — as  I  think  they  do — the  highest  reputation  in  Italy,  and  if  (he 
prices  for  such  as  may  be  enumerated  are  no  greater  than  other  countries  charge,  is  it  not 
strange  that  Italy  docs  not  buy  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  she  sells  to  them?  And 
must  not  the  reason  be  the  lack  of  proper  means  to  introduce  the  goods? 

I  offer  these  simply  as  suggestions,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  feel  like  cooperating  in  the 
matter,  even  though  you  may  have  presented  heretofore  substantially  the  same  views. 
I  am,  etc., 

AUGUSTUS  O.  BOURN. 

Consul- General. 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  in  the  conversations  before  referred  to  I  found 
every  consul  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  have 
responded  fully  and  ably  in  the  exceedingly  interesting  reports  which  I  trans- 
mit herewith. 

The  situation  of  Italy  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  development  of  trade 
with  the  United  States.  She  has  an  abundance  of  good  and  accessible  har- 
bors; there  are  numerous  steamers  regularly  plying  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  landing  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  ports.  The  frequency  of  this  steam  communication  can 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  from  the  single  port  of  Messina  133  steamers 
cleared  for  the  United  States  in  1890.  Freight  charges  between  the  two 
countries  are  exceedingly  moderate.  In  fact,  transportation  by  water  from 
New  York  must  cost  much  less  than  it  costs  by  railroad  from  many  parts  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  to  the  central  and  southern  part  of  Italy. 
The  mail  communication  between  the  two  countries  is  as  perfect  as  it  can 
be  made.  Every  steamer  leaving  our  shores  and  carrying  an  European 
mail  brings  letters  to  Italy.  Letters  are  often  received  at  Rome  in  10  or  11 
days  from  New  York.  Telegraphic  communication  is  as  perfect  as  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  the  rate  from  New  York  being  but  7^  cents  per  word 
more  than  the  rate  to  Great  Britain. 

Italy  has  a  population  of  over  30,000,000,  of  which  over  69  per  cent, 
is  directly  employed  in  agriculture.  She  must,  therefore,  import  largely  of 
manufactured  goods  besides  raw  materials,  and,  to  some  extent,  food  sup- 
plies, for  quite  a  proportion  of  her  agricultural  products  are  raised  for  ex- 
port, such  as  wine,  fruit,  and  silk.  It  is  in  one  sense  a  new  nation,  though 
formed  by  a  union  of  states  that  have  a  history  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
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This  new  Italy  is  rapidly  developing  her  resources.  This  development  in 
turn  produces  increased  wants,  or  wants  for  new  articles  not  before  in  de- 
mand. A  striking  illustration  of  her  increased  wants  may  be  seen  in  the 
imports  of  coal,  which,  from  516,000  tons  in  1867,  have  grown  to  over 
4,000,000  tons  in  1890. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  Italians  are  well  disposed  towards  American 
goods.  In  fact,  one  of  the  highest  recommendations  that  a  dealer  can  give 
to  his  goods  is  to  call  them  "genuine  American,"  especially  if  the  article 
be  cotton  cloth  or  any  kind  of  machinery.  Large  quantities  of  cheap  goods, 
made  to  resemble  American,  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Switzerland 
and  retailed  as  "American."  I  saw  in  the  show  windows  of  an  extensive 
dry  goods  house  in  Naples  a  large  pile  of  cotton  sheetings  marked  con- 
spicuously "American  Forte"  (strong  American),  but  folded  so  that  the 
words  in  small  letters,  in  one  corner,  "Manufactured  in  Manchester,"  did 
not  show  to  the  casual  observer.  In  another  city  I  saw  a  similar  pile 
stamped  in  large  letters  "Genuine  American,  New  York,"  and  in  one  corner 
the  small  letters  "Manchester."  American  petroleum  is  adulterated  with 
Russian  and  the  mixture  sold  as  "genuine  American,"  for  no  one  who  can 
afford  to  buy  the  American  will  use  the  Russian.  Examples  of  imitation 
might  be  multiplied,  but  those  given  are  sufficient  for  illustration. 

American  manufactures  have  the  reputation  of  being  always  good.  Ital- 
ian merchants  have  been  so  often  deceived  in  having  goods  sent  them  that 
are  not  equal  to  the  representations  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  require 
samples  of  purchases  to  be  left  as  a  guaranty  that  the  articles  delivered  shall 
be  of  equal  quality.  Among  European  merchants  the  English  have  the 
highest  reputation  for  faithfully  executing  orders  according  to  the  contract 
of  sale.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Americans  have,  if  possible,  even  a 
higher  reputation  for  honesty  and  straightforward  dealings. 

It  should  be  evident  to  anyone  who  considers  the  foregoing  that  the  rea- 
son why  American  products  have  not  been  sold  to  a  greater  extent  in  Italy 
is  that  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  have  not  made  the  proper  exer- 
tions to  sell.  But  that  may  not  be  entirely  their  fault,  for  they  may  have 
never  directed  their  attention  to  the  field. 

There  are,  however,  beyond  this  reasons  that  underlie  the  entire  subject 
of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  practical  result  of  the  undervaluations  pos- 
sible under  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  time  when  the 
new  customs  administration  law  went  into  effect,  in  August,  1890,  has  been 
to  build  up  branches  and  representatives  of  European  houses  there  to  such 
an  extent  that  Americans  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  to  concentrate 
almost  our  entire  commerce  with  Europe  in  those  branch  houses  or  repre- 
sentatives of  those  whose  chief  interest  did  not  consist  in  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  use  of  American  goods  abroad.  While  our  people  are  quick 
both  to  avail  themselves  of  every  possible  improvement  in  production  and 
to  originate  new  and  improved  processes  and  machinery;  while  they  have 
carried  the  subdivision  of  labor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
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production  to  the  lowest  possible  sum;  while  they  scour  diligently  every 
section  of  our  own  country  by  means  of  skillful  and  experienced  commercial 
travelers  in  search  of  customers,  they  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  paid  special 
attention  to  the  art  of  selling  goods  in  competition  with  foreign  nations. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  our  products  can  be  so  sold,  but  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  variety  that  can  be  sold  to  a  large  extent,  if  our  merchants 
made  the  proper  exertions,  in  the  proper  way,  to  sell.  If  we  can  sell  100  bales  of 
cotton  cloths  in  one  country  in  competition  with  other  nations,  what  reason 
is  there  why  we  can  not  sell,  under  the  same  conditions,  cotton  goods  in 
other  countries  against  the  same  competition  ? 

As  to  the  kind  of  products  that  can  be  sold  to  advantage  in  Italy,  one 
has  but  to  turn  to  the  regularly  published  lists  of  our  exports  to  Mexico,  to 
Central  and  South  America,  and  to  Australia  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  what 
can  be  sold  to  Italy.  A  market  can  be  found  there  for  the  following  Ameri- 
can products,  if  the  same  means  are  taken  to  sell  them  that  merchants  of  other 
nations  employ :  Lumber  and  staves ;  coal,  both  bituminous  (best  quality) 
and  anthracite ;  grain,  corn,  flour,  kerosene,  lard,  tallow  candles,  clocks, 
watches,  stoves,  wooden  ware,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  me- 
chanical tools,  machinery,  steam-engines,  water  wheels,  machine-made 
manufactures,  organs,  harmoniums,  guns,  pistols,  plated  ware,  type,  axes, 
edge  tools,  potted  fish  and  meats,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton  cloths, 
thread,  yarns,  and  prints. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  articles  named  are  those  whose  cost  is 
largely  made  up  of  labor.  We  can  not  expect  to  compete  with  Europe  in 
anything  in  which  labor  forms  an  important  item  of  cost;  but  where  the 
machine  takes  the  place  of  the  hand  labor  we  can  successfully  compete. 

In  order,  however,  to  sell  in  competition  with  England,  Germany,  or  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  we  must  employ  the  same  means  that  they  use. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Italy  is,  in  the  north,  carried  on  mostly  by 
Italian  houses,  but  in  the  south  largely  by  English  houses  and  German 
agencies.  There  are  a  great  many  English  and  German  residents  engaged 
in  trade  everywhere,  but  no  Americans.  The  English  send  but  few  travelers, 
as  they  have  had  the  market  for  many  years  and  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
established  English  houses  and  the  reputation  of  their  productions.  The 
German  manufacturers  have  representatives  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  canvass 
thoroughly  every  part  of  Italy  They  are  well  supplied  with  samples,  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  language  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  are  gradually- 
supplanting  other  nations,  not  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  their  goods, 
but  because  of  their  constant  and  persistent  drumming.  They  do  not  adver- 
tise; business  here  is  not  done  that  way ;  the  merchants  are  only  reached 
by  personal  solicitation. 

The  English,  Swiss,  or  German  manufacturer  sells  direct  to  the  retailer. 
Competition  is  such  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  commission  houses  and 
other  middlemen  who,  in  the  United  States,  must  add  their  profits  and 
expenses  to  the  manufacturers'  or  producers'  price  before  the  articles  reach 
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the  retailer.  Hence  our  products  that  pass  through  the  hands  of  our  com- 
mission houses  and  wholesale  dealers,  and  thence  through  English  or  German 
houses  on  their  way  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer  here,  are  burdened 
with  so  many  charges  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  should  be  sold  in 
competition  with  goods  coming  directly  from  the  European  manufacturer. 

Americans  do  not  give  Italian  merchants  a  chance  to  buy  their  goods. 
So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  field  that  one  can  almost  say  that 
they  have  no  travelers  here  and  no  samples.  Occasionally  circulars  and 
advertisements  in  English  are  sent  here,  but  they  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  wastebasket.  Those  few  American  houses  which  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  station  representatives  or  to  send  skilled  travelers  here  are  slowly 
but  steadily  building  up  a  profitable  trade. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  materially  assist  to  introduce  our  products  into  Italy, 
if  there  could  be  exhibitions  0/  them  in  several  of  the  large  cities.  A  number 
of  American  houses  might,  to  save  expense,  join  in  providing  suitable  rooms, 
well  stocked  with  samples  of  their  manufactures,  which  should  be  in  charge 
of  some  intelligent  salesman  who  could  explain  and  quote  prices.  But  the 
chief  reliance  must  be  had  on  skillful  commercial  travelers  who  understand 
the  language  and  the  wants  of  the  people  and  who  would  be  quick  to  report 
to  their  employers  what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  in  styles  or  in  modes 
of  packing.  The  customs  of  the  country  must  be  followed.  We  can  not 
expect  to  change  them,  but  must  endeavor  simply  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Those  houses  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  which  establish  branches 
in  some  central  city,  which  should  carry  small  stocks  or  be  exceedingly  well 
supplied  with  samples,  and  from  which  such  travelers  could  be  sent  out 
regularly  to  every  part  of  the  country.  Our  merchants  must  not  expect, 
however,  that  large  sales  will  immediately  follow  the  first  attempts,  but  they  • 
may  expect  that  with  time  and  patience  they  may  build  up  a  large  and 
profitable  business. 

The  table  herewith  shows  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  which  must  come 
from  the  United  States : 

Table  showing  the  imports  to  Italy  from  the  United  States. 


Articles. 


Fixed  oils  (not  named)  

Petroleum  

Heavy  mineral  and  resinous  oil* 

fee, ,  

Pepper  and 

Tobacco  

Gums,  resins,  ilnd 

Col  oring  extracts  of  woods.....'.  

Cotton  ..  ..  

Wool   

s,  timber, 


Value. 


#11,580 

». '30.527 
47,09* 

i«M,799 
i3.5»o 
3,043,569 
1.973. 425 
76,418 
4,693.  S67 
44.39o 
489,834 


Articles. 


Val 


i:c. 


Skins, hides, and  leather  

Iron  and  copper  manufactures  (includ- 
ing agricultural  implement?)  

Instruments  and  chemical  apparatus  (in 
bronze)  ..  „  

Coal..  

Corn. 


Other  vegetable  p 

Salted  intestine*  

Fish,  salt  and  fresh... 
Lard  and  other  fats 


$'os,37S 
219,091 

ita,3*6 

"9.374 
913,300 

»7.949 
16,791 
367,665 
569,157 


The  question  of  how  best  to  sell  American  products  abroad  is  not  a  new 
one,  neither  is  it  the  first  time  that  our  consuls  in  Italy  have  made  subs  tan - 
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tially  the  same  representations  that  are  now  made  in  these  reports.  But  at 
this  particular  time,  when  our  people  are  looking  so  generally  for  an  ex- 
tension of  their  foreign  commerce,  it  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  the/r 
attention  should  be  called  to  this  outlet  for  our  surplus  products. 

AUGUSTUS  O.  BOURN, 

Consul-  General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome,  February  14,  18QI. 


CATANIA. 

RSPOR7  BY  CONSUL  HEATH. 

I  would  give  it  as  my  opinion  M  why  Italy  does  not  import  more  American  goods"  that 
it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  our  merchants,  and  especially  manufacturers. 

Our  merchants  are  the  most  enterprising  in  the  world  in  buying  foreign  goods  for  our 
home  markets,  but  as  to  introducing  our  manufactures  in  foreign  countries,  they  are  way 
behind  other  nations,  notably  the  Germans  and  Swiss. 

Italy  being  so  near  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  manufacturing  nations,  and  Austria  and 
Russia,  producing  nations,  it  is  small  wonder  that  they,  supply  all,  or  nearly  all,  her  outside 
wants. 

The  effort  of  introducing  American  manufactured  goods  in  Italy  must  come  from  the 
manufacturers  themselves.  To  compete  with  the  Swiss  and  Germans,  they  must  sell  directly  to 
the  Italian  merchants.    There  is  no  room  for  a  middleman. 

American  goods  should  find  a  large  sale  in  Italy,  but  our  manufacturers  must  supply  the 
style  and  quality  wanted  in  packages  suitable  to  the  trade,  and  not  try  to  force  unsuitable 
goods. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of  our  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  export  trade,  I  would  cite 
a  case  which  came  under  my  own  observation  while  a  resident  of  Zanzibar  some  years  ago. 
For  possibly  25  years  American  cottons  and  prints  had  been  and  were  the  only  salable  goods 
of  their  kind  for  this  large  market.  We  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  as  late 
as  1882  there  were  fifteen  to  twenty  American  vessels  loaded  with  American  cottons  and  oil 
for  this  port  each  year.  To-day  the  trade  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  German  and  Swiss  manu- 
facturers. Their  mode  of  operation  was  this :  They  first  studied  the  wants  of  the  market, 
style  and  width  of  goods,  sires  of  packages,  etc.,  made  up  samples  of  what  they  proposed  to 
sell,  and  about  18S0  or  18S1  established  direct  agencies  on  commission  in  Zanzibar  and  cap- 
tured the  trade.  The  secret  of  their  success  was  that  the  manufacturer  dealt  directly  with  the 
jobber  through  a  resident  agent.  They  sold  any  jobbing  quantity  wanted.  The  patterns 
were  just  what  was  wanted — large  patterns  and  Baming  colors — and,  lastly,  the  width  of  the 
cloth  and  size  of  package  were  just  what  was  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  our  manufacturers 
had  always  sold  through  a  commission  house  (5  per  cent,  and  expenses).  The  American  mer- 
chant dealt  with  the  commission  house,  but  never  with  the  manufacturer.  He,  of  course, 
added  his  profit,  which  was  generally  more  than  5  per  cent.,  and  on  arrival  of  the  goods  in 
Zanzibar  the  cargo  was  sold  to  one  buyer.  Consequently,  before  the  goods  got  to  the  merchant 
who  retailed  them,  there  were  four  profits :  the  mill's  commission  house,  the  merchant  in 
America,  his  agent  in  Zanzibar,  and  the  buyer  of  the  cargo— at  least  25  per  cent  profit  added 
to  the  manufacturer's  net  price  before  they  reached  the  jobbing  and  retail  merchant,  against 
2  »4  per  cent,  commission  paid  by  the  German  and  Swiss  manufacturer.  Not  only  was  there 
a  difference  of,  say,  22  >\  per  cent,  in  placing  the  goods,  but  our  American  cottons  and 
prints  were  not  put  up  in  suitable  packages  for  the  trade  and  had  to  be  rehandled  at  large  ex- 
pense ;  also,  the  patterns  were  not  popular  or  suitable. 
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Now,  there  is  certainly  a  large  trade  in  sight  for  American  cottons  an$  prints  in  Ita. j ,  and 
if  our  manufacturers  wish  to  compete  successfully  for  this  trade  they  must  first  make  the  goods 
wanted,  and,  next,  deal  directly  with  the  buyers  in  the  most  economical  ways;  there  Is  no 
room  for  a  mill  agent  or  an  American  merchant.  Otherwise,  they  can  net  get  the  trade  now 
controlled  by  other  European  nations. 

With  direct  and  frequent  steam  communication  between  Italy  and  all  our  principal  ports, 
including  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
many  steamers  returning  to  Italy  in  ballast  for  want  of  cargo,  it  would  seem  that  Italy  was  a 
very  promising  country  in  which  to  push  trade  in  such  articles  as  cotton  goods,  wheat,  corn, 
flour,  cheese,  oil,  beef  (live  and  salted),  pork  and  lard,  wooden  wares,  etc. 

In  fact,  all  kinds  of  produce  and  machine-made  manufactures  can  be  profitably  sold  here. 
Italy  is  a  country  of  hand  labor,  where  they  even  turn  hubs  for  carriages  and  children's  tops  by 
hand. 

Trade  can  only  be  carried  on  successfully  by  salesmen  or  agents  on  the  spot.  In  all 
countries  with  a  language  foreign  to  our  own  it  is  slow  work  introducing  goods. 

As  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  probably  will  not  wake  up  to  the  benefit  of  trade  with 
Italy  this  year  any  more  than  they  have  done  the  past  25  years,  I  would  suggest  that  a  bill 
be  introduced  in  Congress  allowing  all  consuls  in  Italy,  who  are  so  disposed,  to  represent 
American  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  commission  in  the  introduction  of  American  prod- 
nets  into  Italy,  aud  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made — say  |ioo  for  each  consulate — to  pay 
the  rent  of  sample  room,  as  an  experiment. 

All  consuls  in  Italy,  excepting,  perhaps,  Palermo,  have  the  time  to  devote  to  such  work,  and 
many  would  be  glad  to  undertake  it  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  work  would  be  congenial, 
and  I  should  hope  for  happy  results. 

Our  magnificent  trade  with  Australia  has  been  built  up  largely  by  the  shipping  merchants 
engaged  in  the  trade  establishing  sample  rooms  in  the  various  Australian  markets  and  bring- 
ing the  Australian  merchants  and  our  manufacturers  together. 

The  sample  room  is  clearly  what  is  needed  in  Italy,  where  the  weights,  measures,  and  lan- 
guage are  so  different  from  our  own.  And  who  is  in  a  better  position  to  claim  the  attention  of 
merchants  than  the  United  States  consuls? 

If  I  could  make  a  price  for  a  steamer  shipment  of  wheat  or  lard  or  lumber,  and  the  price 
was  favorable,  there  are  at  least  twenty  merchants  in  this  city  whom  I  see  nearly  every  day 
who  would  gladly  buy ;  but,  not  having  the  quotations  and  the  trade  being  comparatively  small, 
they  buy,  as  of  old,  in  England,  Austria,  or  Prussia. 

There  arc  many  goods  sold  in  my  district  as  American,  but  only  petroleum  is  genuine. 

CHARLES  HEATH, 

Consul 

United  Status  Consulate, 

Catania,  December  26,  iSgo. 


FLORENCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DILLSR. 

"Is  it  not  strange  that  Italy  does  not  buy  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  she  sells  to 
them  Y*  This  subject  has  frequently  been  alluded  to  by  me  in  my  several  annual  reports  to  the 
Department.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  your  intention  to  make  a  special  report  on  this 
important  subject,  embracing,  with  your  own,  the  views  of  the  different  consuls  under  your 
jurisdiction,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
others  in  the  United  States.  In  this  district  several  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  American  goods,  with,  I  regret  to  say,  little  success,  owing  in  a  great  measure  tc  the 
inefficiency  of  the  means  emoloved  and  the  character  of  the  agents. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  our  manufactures  should  not  find  a  ready  sale  in  Italy,  if  properly 
introduced  and  their  genuineness  fully  guarantied.  Imitations  are  plentiful  and  trade-marks 
continually  violated.  This  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity,  but,  unfortunately,  these  imi- 
tations prejudice  the  sale  of  the  genuine  article;  the  innocent  purchaser, being  deceived 
thereby,  is  disposed  to  cry  out  agninst  the  so-called  American  goods. 

There  appears  to  mc  to  be  but  one  certain  way  to  prevent  such  gross  deception,  and  that 
is  by  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  grand  depots  for  the  sale  and  exhibition  of  genuine 
American  goods  under  the  auspices  of  men  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business 
and  competent  to  explain  it  in  all  its  parts.  These  men  should  be  familiar  with  the  language, 
the  habits,  and  the  business  customs  of  the  people,  and  of  irreproachable  business  character 
and  integrity.  From  these  central  depots  reliable  agents  should  be  sent  through  the  Kingdom 
with  samples,  when  possible,  otherwise  with  circulars,  in  all  cases  guarantying  the  delivery 
of  the  goods  in  every  respect  equal  to  sample  or  description. 

The  kinds  of  goods  which  might  be  profitably  introduced  into  Italy  are  cotton  cloths,  yams, 
threads,  prints,  breadstuffs,  groceries,  canned  goods,  lard,  petroleum,  and  cotton-seed  oil ; 
also,  builders'  hardware,  sewing  machines,  clocks,  watches,  steam-engines,  edge  and  mechanical 
tools,  plated  ware  and  table  cutlery,  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machines,  farm  implements, 
and  wooden  ware. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  large  trade  estab- 
lished in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal.  Nearly  all  the  coal  used  in  Italy  is  imported  from 
England.  Anthracite  coal  from  the  United  States  and  used  principally  by  foreigners  in  stoves 
is  very  scarce  and  dear,  retailing  at  about  $18  per  ton.  Ships  returning  could  load  with  fruit 
and  marble — sailing  vessels  could  readily  ballast  with  both  kinds  of  coal,  which  would  always 
find  a  ready  sale  in  this  market— and  make  a  fair  profit. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  introducing  our  products ;  the  next  question 
is  the  points  to  be  selected  for  the  central  depots.  For  agricultural  and  farming  implements, 
either  Milan  or  Bologna ;  and  for  other  products,  from  its  central  position  and  important  rail- 
road connections,  Florence  presents  many  advantages. 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  our  countrymen  that  Italy  is  sur- 
rounded by  manufacturing  communities  exceedingly  alive  to  every  opening  for  trade  and  quick 
to  lake  any  and  every  advantage  to  dispose  of  their  products.  This  must  be  met  by  supply- 
ing belter  goods  and  at  prices  which  will  induce  their  purchase.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  popularity  of  American  goods  in  this  market  in  the  few  instances  where  they  have 
been  successfully  introduced,  and  when  their  introduction  is  once  fairly  and  permanently  es- 
tablished there  need  be  no  fear  as  to  the  final  result. 

It  now  remains  for  our  merchants  and  others  interested  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  intro- 
duce their  products  in  the  best  manner,  and  your  query,  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report,  will  find  its  answer  in  a  large  increase  of  American  products  in  Italy. 

ISAAC  R.  DILLER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence,  December  18,  i8go. 


GENOA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FLETCHER. 

Before  entering  into  my  subject  I  must  state  that  I  have  answered  questions  of  nearly  the 
same  nature,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  hundreds  of  times  to  as  many  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States;  but,  as  far  as  this  consular  district  is  concerned,  I  have  yet  to  learn 
of  any  man  among  my  correspondents  who  has  acted  on  the  hints  given  him. 
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As  an  introduction  to  my  answers,  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  make  a  few  statements,  as  they 
have  intimate  bearings  on  the  whole  subject : 

(1)  The  reputation  of  American  manufactures  in  this  section  of  Italy  is  second  to  no  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Whether  the  goods  are  the  output  of  the  mine,  of  the  factory,  of  the  foun- 
dry, or  the  immediate  products  of  the  soil,  the  simple  appellation, "  American  goods,"  is  suffi- 
cient recommendation  to  insure  purchasers,  provided  the  merchandise  is  offered  at  prices 
within  reasonable  competition  with  similar  goods  from  other  countries.  To-day  American 
sewing  machines  lead  all  others.  American  clocks  and  watches  have  a  good  demand.  Not- 
withstanding it  costs  more  than  the  Russian  brand,  American  petroleum  is  the  choice  of  the 
people  of  Genoa.  American  flour  is  eagerly  sought  after.  Captains  of  vessels  entering  this 
port  from  ports  in  the  United  States  can  readily  dispose  of  any  surplus  salt  meats,  bacon,  and 
hams  to  ship  brokers,  who  in  turn  place  the  purchase  in  bond  and  sell  later  on  at  a  handsome 
profit.  In  fine,  American  goods  of  every  description,  can  be  sold  here,  if  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  would  use  one-quarter  of  the  energy  in  introducing  their  wares  abroad  that  they 

(2)  Much  counterfeiting  of  American  goods  is  carried  on,  but  any  person  at  all  familiar 
with  the  genuine  can  readily  detect  the  spurious  article,  for  the  latter  is  usually  a  bungling 
affair.  Cutlery,  clocks,  stoves,  lamps,  plated  ware,  sewing  machines,  locks,  etc.,  are  counter- 
feited; but  these  articles  are  10  unfinished  that  no  one  can  be  deceived  by  such  shams  except 
the  most  ignorant 

The  word  " counterfeiting"  has  not  as  grave  meaning  here  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
milder  word  "  imitating  "  would  apply,  perhaps,  better  in  this  case.  To  the  credit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  district  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  not  so  much  the  transgressors  in  the  matter  of 
imitating,  or  counterfeiting,  American  goods  as  their  neighbors  of  other  nationalities,  who 
bring  their  stock  in  trade  here  and  offer  it  for  sale  as  of  American  production. 

(3)  What  goods  of  American  manufacture  can  be  sold  to  advantage  here  ?  may  be  asked. 
Two  words  will  answer  this  question :  all  kinds,  except,  perhaps,  heavy  agricultural  machin- 
ery. Lofty  mountains,  bold  and  barren,  constitute  about  four-fifths  of  the  area  of  this  consular 
district. 

American  threads  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people  here.  The  spool  cotton  sold  in  Genoa 
is,  perhaps,  the  worst  stuff  ever  offered  for  sale  in  any  market  in  the  world. 

The  lumber  and  stave  trade  could  be  largely  increased,  although  these  products  of  the 
American  forests  are  well  represented  in  this  district;  still,  in  the  opinion  of  good  business 
men  here,  the  trade  could  be  increased  many  fold  by  perseverance.  Florida  furnishes  Genoa 
with  many  shiploads  of  lumber  annually  and  New  Orleans  and  Newport  News  with  large 
quantities  of  staves. 

About  1494,000  tons  of  English  coal  were  deposited  in  the  port  of  Genoa  during  the  year 
1890.  The  best  Cardiff  coal  sells  at  30  francs  per  ton  the  year  around  and  Newcastle  at  25 
francs  per  ton.  Coke  sells  here  at  from  40  to  45  francs  per  ton.  The  average  freight  on  coal 
per  ton  from  Cardiff  to  Genoa  throughout  the  year  was  8*.  6d.  and  from  Newcastle  js.  fx/. 
The  above  items  may  interest  our  coal  merchants  at  home. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  make  no  comparison  between  American  and  English  coal, 
but  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  Department  under  date  of  May  30, 1878, 
by  Mr.  O.  M.  Spencer,  who  was  consul  at  this  port  at  the  time,  in  which  dispatch  the  gentle- 
man made  the  following  comparisons : 

«  Two  cargoes  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  shipped  to  this  port  by  a  Philadelphia  company 
with  a  view  of  opening  up  a  market  for  American  coal,  and  the  experiment,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  prove  a  failure,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  effects.  When 
this  coal  was  first  placed  upon  the  market,  the  highest  price  bid  first  was  only  22  francs  per 
ton,  an  amount  insufficient  to  cover  the  freight  from  New  York.  Subsequently,  however,  on 
its  becoming  known  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  smelting  purposes,  the  price  at  once  advanced 
to  40  francs  per  ton,  which  covers  original  cost  and  freight  and  leaves  a  fair  margin  for  profit." 

Now  here  is  a  point  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  say: 

**  Heretofore  English  coke,  which  is  selling  at  60  francs  per  ton,  has  been  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Italian  iron  founders;  but,  as  the  American  anthracite,  after  repeated  experiments, 
gives  equal,  if  not  superior,  results,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  supersede  its 
English  rival  In  the  Italian  market  It  appears  from  reliable  information  that  the  amount  of 
English  coke  consumed  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  is  over  200,000  tons  annually,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  European  ports.  For  this  trade  the  American  anthracite  bids  fair  to  become 
a  successful  competitor,  thereby  furnishing  a  much  needed  outlet  for  the  surplus  production  of 
our  numerous  coal  fields." 

In  1878  Genoa  purchased  of  England  405,677  tons  of  coal,  besides  buying  the  two  cargoes 
of  American  anthracite.  Last  year,  as  stated  elsewhere,  Genoa's  purchase  was  about  1,494,- 
000  tons,  but  not  1  ton  of  it  came  from  the  United  States. 

Ocean  freights  are  lower  to-day  than  in  1878,  and  the  number  of  foundries  has  largely 
increased  in  this  consular  district  within  the  past  12  years.  If  American  coal  showed  such 
superior  qualities  for  smelting  purposes  years  ago,  and  it  paid  the  owners  a  profit  to  sell  it  here, 
would  not  the  same  conditions  hold  good  to-day,  if  tested  ?  The  demand  is  great  for  coal. 
Sarona  alone,  a  seaport  town  in  this  province  and  about  20  miles  from  Genoa,  purchased  di- 
rect from  England  435 ,690  tons  last  year. 

Now,  to  the  question  presented  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  why  Italy  does  not 
buy  more  American  goods,  etc. 

Italians,  like  all  other  sensible  business  people,  do  not  care  to  purchase  what  they  have 
never  seen  ;  neither  do  they  care  to  pay  John  more  than  they  do  James  for  about  the  same  ar- 
ticle. In  other  words,  American  manufacturers  try  to  sell  their  goods  in  Genoa  by  circulars 
and  by  letters.  English,  French,  German,  and  Austrian  manufacturers  do  sell  their  wares, 
some  through  their  traveling  salesmen  and  others  through  regularly  established  local  agencies. 
All  have  samples  from  which  to  select,  except,  perhaps,  heavy  hardware  dealers.  These  facts 
transfer  American  circulars  and  letters  to  the  waste  basket,  and,  if  sent  by  the  wagonload,  they 
would  share  the  same  fate. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  to  a  prominent  Genoese  merchant  a  few  days  ago,  he  made  this 
remark:  "Your  manufacturers  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  our  business  qualifications  if  they 
think  we  will  send  between  4,000  and  5,000  miles  away  for  goods  we  only  know  of  by  hear- 
say and  by  circulars  when  wc  can  purchase  just  what  we  require  by  samples  before  us.  Those 
who  send  us  circulars — at  least  many  of  them — instead  of  giving  quotations,  ask  us  to  write  for 
prices." 

The  above  answers  the  first  proposition  of  the  question.  Now  for  the  second  part,  what 
means  our  merchants  could  adopt  to  increase  their  trade  in  this  country  (Italy). 

In  an  able  article  on  this  subject,  our  consul-general  at  Frankfort  answered  this  question 
under  date  of  June  16,1884  (Consular  Retorts  No  50,  published  February,  1885,  pp.  247- 
249). 

The  following  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mason's  report,  from  which  his  views  may  be 
easily  gathered : 

"  When  the  same  energy,  persistence,  and  foresight  which  are  now  displayed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  American  goods  are  turned  to  the  work  of  selling  them,  there  will  come  the  crisis 
of  competition  which  Europe  will  have  cause  to  dread.  When  American  merchants  establish 
permanent  agencies  in  the  new  countries  where  Germany,  France,  and  England  are  now 
competing  for  commercial  advantages;  when  young  men  are  sent  to  these  agencies  to  learn 
the  language  and  study  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people;  when  American  goods  are  made, 
packed,  marked,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  peculiar  notions  and  requirements  of  the 
l>eople  for  whose  use  they  are  destined ;  and  when  the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States 
placed  upon  the  secure  and  sustained  footing  that  has  been  found  most  advantageous  by  other 
nations,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  people  who  have  created  a  great  nation  within  a  cen 
tury  arc  merchants  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  farmers;  that  they  know  how  to  sell  as  well 
as  create.    There  will  then  be  heard  far  less  than  now  of  strikes  and  crises  in  American  in- 
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dustry,  and  the  United  States  will  have  taken  the  high  and  influential  position  as  a  commer- 
cial nation  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  unequaled  resources  and  the  energy,  euterpri>e,  and 
progressive  spirit  of  its  people." 

I  indorse  every  word  in  that  report. 

Italy  is  ripe  for  American  merchandise  of  every  kind;  but  she  must  see  what  she  is  pur- 
chasing. A  syndicate  of  American  manufacturers  could  be  formed,  and  trusty  men  coutd  be 
sent  over  here  to  display  the  merchandise.  Even  if  only  running  expenses  were  the  result  of 
the  first  year's  trial,  the  seed  will  be  sown  for  future  profits.  There  will  be  no  trouble  to  find 
ships  to  transport  the  goods,  although,  unfortunately,  there  are  only  few  vessels  bearing  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  coming  here. 

The  Phelps  Brothers'  fine  line  of  steamers  ply  regularly  between  American  and  Italian 
ports;  also  the  Anchor  line.  The  Florio-Rubattino  steamers  are  frequent  visitors  between 
New  York  and  Genoa.  English  freight  steamers  come  here  loaded  with  cotton,  petroleum, 
tobacco,  and  general  cargoes  from  ports  in  the  United  States.  Sailing  vessels  of  nearly  all 
nationalities  come  freighted  to  this  port  from  the  west  Atlantic  ports.  One  hundred  and  nine 
bills  of  health  were  issued  last  year  from  this  office  to  vessels  going  to  the  United  States. 
So,  with  these  facts  before  them,  our  manufacturers  can  see  that  there  need  not  be  any  uneasi- 
ness on  the  transportation  question. 

Permanent  sample  rooms  or  stores  are  what  are  needed  here,  with  energetic  men  to  run 
them.  .  The  owners  of  the  merchandise  must  be  content  with  smaller  profits  than  at  home. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Genoa,  January  77,  i8gt. 


LEGHORN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RICE. 

Our  consul-general  at  Rome  has  expressed  a  desire  that  all  the  consuls  within  his  general 
jurisdiction  should  give  their  opinions  concerning  the  best  method  of  promoting  and  increas- 
ing the  trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  the  amount  of  imports  received  at  their  different  ports  from  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1 890,  as  also  the  exports  during  the  same  period. 
This  request  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  as  far  as  within  my  power,  as  wiH  be  seen  by  the 
within  tables;  but  I  must  beg  the  Department  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  statistics  for  1 890 
have  not,  up  to  date,  been  made  up  or  rendered  to  anyone — not  even  in  the  office  of  the 
Italian  custom-house— so  that  all  the  figures  in  this  report  for  1890  are  taken  from  my  own 
import  and  export  books. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanently  profitable  and 
ever-increasing  import  trade  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  is  the  great  lack  of  proper 
means  for  introducing  American  goods  to  the  Italian  market,  and,  further,  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  most  suitable  wares  to  import,  with  regard  to  the  quality,  make,  and  the  tastes 
prevailing  at  the  moment  of  doing  business. 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  requirements  can  not  be  met,  unless  our  merchants  (as  else- 
where stated)  manifest  greater  interest  in  studying  the  requirements  of  the  Italian  consumer 
and  more  readiness  to  dispatch  to  this  country  competent  representatives  with  powers  to  estab- 
lish agencies,  when  advisable,  to  sell  in  gross  or  detail,  and  generally  to  diffuse  amongst  the 
Italians  an  acquaintance  with  American  goods  and  a  knowledge  of  their  worth  and  utility. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  lar  as  possible,  in  a  table  annexed  hereto,  to  set  forth  the  values  of 
the  different  items  of  imports  from  the  United  Stales  to  this  port  for  the  years  1888  and  1889, 
the  latest  statistics  obtainable.    Reference  to  this  table  will  show  that  the  total  value  of  the 
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imports  for  the  year  1888  was  11,521,033  and  $1,988,369  in  1889,  being  an  increase  of  $467,- 
336,  and  that  the  most  substantial  item  of  the  imports  is  tobacco,  the  value  of  which  for  the 
year  1888  was  $1,065,066,  while  in  1889  the  value  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  $1,671,- 
159,  or  an  increase  of  $606,093,  a  ye,7  considerable  advance,  though  not  in  excess  of  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

Next  in  value  comes  petroleum,  with  $268,697  for  1888  and  but  $201,420  in  the  following 
year,  that  is  to  say,  a  decrease  of  $67,277,  a  result  which  may  be  explained  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent by  the  fact  of  the  establishment,  within  the  period  named,  of  a  reservoir  for  the  reception 
and  storage  of  Russian  petroleum.  This  tank  is  capable  of  containing  something  like  3,000 
tons  of  oil.  The  reservoir  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Nobel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  upon  a 
site  given  by  the  municipality  of  Leghorn.  The  oil  is  conveyed  in  bulk  to  this  cistern  by 
means  of  tank  ships  direct  from  Batoum,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  supply 
from  this  source  will  go  on  increasing,  in  which  case  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ments from  America  may  be  expected. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  to  merchants  who  have  sufficient 
acumen  to  perceive  and  seize  upon  any  opening  in  an  industry  and  sufficient  enterprise  to  in- 
troduce methods  better  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  special  trade.  Workshops 
have  also  been  established  by  Messrs.  Nobel  in  connection  with  this  reservoir  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  boxes  and  tin  cases,  in  which  the  oil  is  ultimately  sent  by  land  wherever  a 
demand  arises. 

Of  mineral  oils  other  than  petroleum,  we  see  that  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year 
1888  amounted  to  $75,080,000,  while  in  1889  no  consignments  whatever  would  appear  to 
have  been  received  at  this  port.  This  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  large 
quantities  having  been  acquired  on  favorable  conditions  with  a  view  to  profiting  by  an  antici- 
pated rise ;  therefore,  we  may  look  upon  these  figures  as  being  rather  the  result  of  unnatural 
inflation  during  one  year  than  as  an  extraordinary  depression  during  another. 

Here  it  might  be  as  well  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  might  otherwise  appear  rather 
unaccountable,  viz,  that  where  but  little  business  is  done  the  tabular  values  of  different  items 
imported  are  apt  to  show  great  variations  between  one  year  and  another,  owing  to  the  very 
simple  cause  that  a  large  number  of  the  sums  stated  represent  single  shipments  in  some  cases 
and  in  others  consignments  to  individual  firms.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  very  readily 
supposed  that  a  steady  import  can  not  be  maintained  and  that  considerable  fluctuations  must 
inevitably  occur. 

The  next  most  important  item  in  the  table,  and  one  which  manifests  a  very  unsatisfactory 
decline  in  the  period  embraced,  is  copper  ore;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  value  of  copper  and  bronze  imported  during  the  same  time. 

Machinery  shows  a  very  marked  falling  off  as  regards  the  value  of  the  quantity  imported, 
which,  during  the  year  1888,  was  $16,200  and  no  more  than  $4,500  in  1 889;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  this  latter,  the  decrease  is  no  greater  than  might  have  been  foreseen,  having  regard  to 
the  heavy  duty  imposed  by  the  Italian  customs  tariff  upon  all  machinery  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  imported  into  the  Kingdom,  duties  which,  combined  with  bounties  granted  to 
shipbuilders,  tend  to  make  the  construction  of  ships  and  their  machinery  particularly  profita- 
ble in  Italy. 

The  table  of  exports  from  Leghorn  and  Carrara  during  the  years  l888-'90  shows  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  1888  was  $1,738,851.22;  that  it  bad  increased  by  $345,280.5410 
1889,  viz,  to  a  total  of  $2,084,131.76,  which  again  had  advanced  by  $321,675.40  in  1890  to 
the  sum  of  $2,405,807.16.  This  increase,  not  being  so  large  as  that  for  the  previous  year, 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  a  tendency  towards  a  more  equitable  ratio  between  the  imports  and 
exports  is  being  gradually  established. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  seriatim  the  different  items  of  import  and  export,  as  a 
glance  at  the  annexed  tables  will  show  their  value,  as  far  as  it  can  be  at  present  ascertained. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  opinion  of  an  American  resident  in  Leghorn,  and 
one  of  its  most  influential  merchants,  upon  the  subject  of  increasing  the  American  imports. 
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He  says  that  questions  put  to  him  concerning  particular  articles  of  commerce  '.an  only  be  an- 
swered by  dealers  in  such  articles,  and  the  demand  for  American  manufactures  has,  up  to  the 
present,  been  very  small.  He  adds  that,  when  firms  desire  to  place  their  goods  uj>on  the  I^eg- 
horn  market,  "  they  must  do  as  the  English  manufacturers  do — send  out  their  agents  with 
samples,  so  that  the  Italians'may  learn  how  their  goods  compare  in  quality  and  price  with  prod- 
ucts of  other  nations."  He  further  adds  that  M  the  sales  must  be  upon  this  footing  alone,  and 
not  upon  name  or  lal>el,"  as  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Italians  are  very  favorably 
disposed  to  deal  with  Americans,  but  they  must  see  the  productions  and  test  them. 

This  opinion  precisely  coincides  with  what  I  myself  hn«e  stated  elsewhere,  and  I  may  say 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  steps  being  taken  to  promote  and 
establish  an  export  trade  to  Italy  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  most  experienced  men 
and  those  most  directly  interested  in  this  species  of  trade  that  the  only  really  efficient  system,  and 
one  which  at  the  same  time  would  be  conducive  to  permanent,  sound,  and  lucrative  commer- 
cial relations,  is  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  German  and  Hritish 
exporting  houses,  and  which  long  experience  in  their  particular  branches  of  trade  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  practicable.  The  system  alluded  to  may  be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows  :  Each 
particular  exporter  sends  a  competent  representative  (a  member  of  the  firm  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances),  charged  to  carefully  study  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  market, 
the  prevailing  tastes  and  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  the  prices  at  which  certain  articles  can 
compete  with  domestic  manufactures ;  he  visits  the  principal  industrial  and  other  establish- 
ments in  his  particular  line  of  business,  and,  after  a  careful  and  complete  inspection,  decides 
for  himself  where  and  how  be  can  best  dispose  of  his  wares  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is 
thus  alone  that  American  merchants  can  succeed  in  disposing  of  their  goods  in  the  most  desir- 
able and  lucrative  manner  and  in  securing  themselves  against  keen  and  active  competition, 
whilst  manufacturers  are  saved  from  the  possibility  of  loss  and  vexation  by  publicly  exhibiting 
abroad  (through  a  too  superficial  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  market)  either  inappro- 
priate or  new  and  popular  goods  with  the  result  that  the  former  would  prove  unsalable  and 
the  latter  might  be  closely  imitated  before  they  themselves  could  take  advantage  of  a  favorable 
market.  The  exporter  would  then  be  enabled,  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  market,  to  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  the  goods  which  are  most  in  demand  and  to  keep 
it  supplied  to  its  fullest  capacity,  while  at  the  same  time  carefully  excluding  those  goods  which 
would  be  unsuitable,  and  which,  if  exported,  would  only  lead  to  loss  and  disappointment ;  whilst 
the  success  of  the  manufacturer  is  only  made  dependent  (as  it  would  be  under  any  other 
system)  upon  his  ability  to  compete  with  rival  establishments  at  home  and  abroad.  While 
I  have  assumed  this  system  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  this  district,  I  will  not  assert  that  it 
would  be  equally  adapted  for  others ;  but  it  is  evident  that  trade  would  receive  a  great  impetus 
if  only  our  merchants  could  be  brought  to  rely  more  upon  their  own  representatives  and 
agencies  here  than  upon  any  particular  label  or  mark. 

If  American  manufacturers  would  avail  themselves  more  of  reliable  information,  acquired 
through  correspondents  of  their  own  sending,  to  ascertain  the  precise  class  of  goods  that  are 
in  demand  at  any  particular  times  or  places  and  to  judge  whether  they  could  be  produced 
and  imported  at  a  profit,  the  first  steps  in  the  right  direction  would  then  be  taken  and  a 
gradually  increasing  import  trade  be  established  with  this  port. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  advisable  would  be  tobacco  and  oils,  as  heretofore,  sup- 
plemented by  a  greater  supply  of  such  items  as  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  stoves 
and  ranges,  mechanical  implements,  edge  tools,  plated  ware,  table  cutlery,  groceries  and 
canned  goods,  etc,  in  some  of  which  no  trade  at  all  can  be  said  to  exist  at  present. 

I  do  not  stop  to  enumerate  all  the  manufactures  in  which  advantageous  dealings  might 
be  established  or  simply  augmented,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  have  briefly  touched  upon  a 
few  articles  which,  in  my  estimation,  would  be  the  most  suitable  and  give  the  greatest  re- 
turn to  our  merchants. 

And,  in  this  connection,  I  must  say  that  a  vast  field  for  future  expansion  of  enterprise  is 
oDen  to  manufacturers  of  certain  of  the  items  specified,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  these 
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goods  such  as  they  obtain  in  America  are  almost  entirely  unknown  here,  whilst  others,  though 
not  produced  in  Italy,  are  imported  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and  would  therefore 
sell  the  more  readily,  though  not  at  present  able  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  foreign 
manufacture  on  account  of  greater  care  and  more  experience  having  been  brought  to  bear  on 
these  latter  with  regard  to  their  suitability,  quality,  and  make  and  the  greater  knowledge 
acquit  ed  as  to  the  demand,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  and  only  what  might  be  expected 
after  a  number  of  years  of  working  up  in  any  particular  line  of  business. 

As  the  I  lonorable  Assistant  Secretary  is  fully  aware  that  reports  of  this  nature  entail  con- 
siderable time  and  keep  the  consul  himself  and  his  clerical  force  worked  up  to  their  utmost 
limit  of  time,  I  have  deemed  it  but  an  affair  of  simple  justice  and  lenience  to  embody  with  this 
one  the  usual  statistics  sent  in  our  annual  resume  giving  a  statement  of  exports  from  Leghorn 
to  all  countries  during  the  years  18S8  and  1889  and  a  statement  of  imports  received  at  Leghorn 
from  all  countries  during  the  years  18S8  and  1 889,  also  tables  showing  the  navigation  at  the 
port  of  Leghorn  during  the  years  18S8  and  1889,  thus  comprising  in  one  rejwrt  the  requests 
of  the  honorable  consul-general  and  the  annual  requirements  of  our  Department.  I  do  not 
do  this  with  any  wish  or  desire  to  shirk  responsibility;  but  this  office  has  a  great  deal  more 
clerical  and  desk  work  than  any  other  consular  office  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  calls  for 
reports  are  so  frequent  that  if  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  them  the  service  must  otherwise 
suffer. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  LEGHORN. 


Tabic 


Leghorn  from  all 
1889. 


countries  during  (he  years  1888  and 


Alcohol  and  other  spirits- 
Adda   -  — 


15ccr .« 


*••••■•••• 


\\*  >(jks. ..*.•••*•••••••  ••••••  •«*••••••••••••••••••»•••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••  •••••■••••••••••*•••••••»••••< 

I'l  .til  I  IMMMMIIIM  >MMIMHMI*  HMI  ••!•)  KHMIHM  ••HHMIINNI 

Butter,  fresh  and  salted 

Cotton-seed  oil  mi 

Coffee 
Chicory. 


**••*•■••••*•••• ............ 


Confectionery  and  preserves 

Cocoa  

Chocolate  .... 
Cotton,  raw 

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze  «. 

Coal  


■••••*••■■••■• 


•••■•■•••■••■■•■■•••I 


•  •••••  •«•*•••••••••••••••••••• 


WIMMIIWMtlllW  MMM 


■  •••••••«••■ ••••••••• 


Cheese 
Coral 

Coins,  gold  and  silver, 
Chemicals  , 

Drugs  and  medicine*.  ■  ••■•■■•••■■•■••••■•1 

Dyes  and  paints.. 
Earth  and  stones. 
Earthenware 
Firearms  

Fruits,  fresh  and  dry..  •  •••••••••  •  mwm  mim  mimwhiihii  mi 

Fish,  dry  and  preserved—  

Grain   ~  ..  , 

Glassware  

Grease  and  wax., 

Glue  ,  

Hair  ~  

Hide*   ...•••*•••••••••■•...■«•.•»..•.•.■•...•...«.<«...«...•..«.»•....«...« 

Haberdashc  ry  ..  

Iron  and  iron  works 


1  •*••■•< 
•  •••••••< 


WWl  MIWI  ••• 


•••••*••••• 


........  ............................................. 


.000 

1088. 

.CMS  — 

1889. 

J18.651.33 

$37,330.43 

909,341.79 

40,085. 58 

fcass.fi 

3,881.86 

5. 7oo- 45 

1,161.60 

8,35«-49 

4.4»S-  87 

11,837.65 

7. 433-  03 

37.333-Bi 

43.3«4-83 

63,983.36 

8,083.61 

356,491.07 

328,870.84 

8,3.8.68 

•4.067.48 

4.9r».  «5 

5.340.69 

3.885.09 

4. 7°°- 3a 

*99-53 

»94-73 

»37»46°.9S 

153,971. 99 

331,766.03 

374,577-88 

93«.446.57 

«.«9o.855-93 

36,947.04 

96,673.90 

67,631.06 

85,128.44 

364,889.66 

330,628.30 

96, 860. 19 

51.035.18 

98,116.18 

209,663. 68 

176,139.94 

•04,897. 46 

64,086.43 

89.037.93 

7,6ao.8» 

6,773-9* 

9, 566-™ 

1,416.81 

91,441. « 

155.547.  »9 

•.361,550. 70 

1,481,863.9s 

1,365,676. 33 

a.5<>7.73«.«8 

30,184.90 

•  7,04347 

90,379. 63 

*63. 7»4- 39 

6,196.61 

5,039.77 

13,804.39 

73.437.8S 

590,533.15 

543,955-o6 

48,540.85 

39, 549- 5° 

73o,  709- 3* 

7S7.894-9« 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Table  shewing  the  imports  received  at  Leghorn  from  all  countries,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


India  rubber  


•••*•♦  •••*••..•  ... ••*••••!••••.••«•. 


••• ••••••••••«■•■■••■•••>•• •••••• 

•  wimiwiiiiwimi  i  ■  >■»■<■    ■  ■  mnnnMtmmnM»i 


. . ........ ■■•••>•••••••••••••••••••••*••*•••••••••••••••••••••■•••«•••••••••■••••••■• ...... 

Mineral  waters  

Manufatcures  of — 

Jute  and  hemp  _  

Cotton 

^  t>ol ».  

Silk.......... 

Machinery 
Marble: 

Wrought... 

Statues.... 
Musical  instruments  

M  ah  urCa.  .•■•••••.•••*••*.*..»• 

Oil: 

Olive  

Mineral  

Optical  instrument*  


■  ■■■•••*■■■••■■•  •  

i»tm  »tmnn»ini>H«««««t>M«mim«M»i>«illllllllllllllllMMM 


.................. 


OutS  

I>  * 

I  iipCT  ............•.•..••*•••••.•*••••••.••  

Stij^ur..   •..•■■•••••■••••••••••■•■••••«•••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••*•••••••■■ 

Spices   «.«••#.•*•#♦.•♦•«••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Soa  p.  •...•••••••••••••••••••••■>•••••••■••••••■■*•«••••■••■••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••«*■•■•••••••  •••••••• 

Straw  hftts ••••••*••>..•■••*« •••»••*••>•••••• 

SuircA  •••••••*>•■•*>••••■< 

Seed. 

Tea  

Tobacco : 

Leaf  

Manufactured. 
Tin  

W  me  *••*••.*••••••*•*••. 

Wool  

Wood  and  utensils  thereof 
Watches  and  i  locks... 
Zinc... 


.■•••■.••••••••a *....•••***••••••*•*• 

••••••  •••••••••••■•■••■•••••••■•••■■••••>• 

** *••••••••••••«•«•••••*. ..*.*  *  


• ••■**• a.aaaa ■•*.. 


i»«m  *♦»■  »MW«WIIWIIIIimi  NINMIINIflMtHHHHMM  »••»• 

lllNHMN  •••*••  


J15.23a.t3 
90,450.08 
6, 737  °5 

ao2, 597. 1 « 
473,138.65 
164.517.a5 
101,936.81 
130,101.39 

1,649.76 
8,098. 18 

6,7^7.  «3 
7,153.0a 

97, 556.88 
39a, 608. a6 
31,760.04 
ao, 810.00 
19,397. 10 

6o.a57-  33 
43,641.61 
3,875.89 
9,587.66 

13, 66l.  57 

9,846.a8 
3,050.36 

'.459. 333-  60 
1 , 606. 33 
49,386.98 
8,197.67 
314,66a.  51 
75,339.37 
7'. '6445 
»7,990-79 


Total  ...   11,014,403.37 


I 


#'4, 358.4> 
".793-65 
4.45«.  71 

198,398.01 

747.354-47 
a1a.au.4t 
149.831.11 
449,078. 46 

8,341.69 
7,9.9.36 

*°.344-4i 
31,334.  78 

34. 385- 9« 
354,934- »4 
ao.793.85 

31,587.9' 
«4.837.45 
138,984.89 

57.9*>-8i 
9,768.50 

'7,947-64 
8, 61a. 04 

190,110.59 
3.574.36 

1,710, 430. 65 
*.754-94 
3'. '38. 55 

».«37-  73 
467, 174.6! 
44,285.39 
98,711.97 
35.3*9-6i 


>85, 335.26 


Table  shoiuing  the  imports  at  Leghorn  from  the  United  States  for  the  years  1888  and  188^ 


Articles. 


Hicirbonate  of  soda. — 
Cotton  


 «•..••..•.••....«.•..••»••«.•.• 


oil.. 


........ ...■•••.....*..•.••••*.• 


Copper  ore  

Copper  and  bronxe. 
Com... 

Dycwoodfi«...M......*«.M...*.M*....*«*.«..t**..«...«.  *■*• ....... 

Extract  of  logwood  

Furniture  wood  


■■•••■■••••■#■•■•••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••«*•• 


Creases-  m  

Machinery  ...  ..  

Mohair  ....  m  

Mineral  oils,  other  than  petroleum. 
Petroleum  


•  ••*«...••.•■..*•«*. 


.................. 


#250 

M.500 

••••••••• 

1,940 

*6.76o 

1,000 

33,000 

■•••••••••■•■■••■a 

16,000 

7  , 1  00 

34,560 

a,5oo 

1,000 

3,400 

4.  ■> 

3,500 

600 

a,  500 

llllll  MIMIUMM 

1,700 

16,300 

4. 500 

1,500 

368,697 

301,430 

1.300 

.,700 
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Table  thriving  the  imports  at  Leghorn  from  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued. 


Article*. 


Turpentine — 

Timber......... 

Tool*  


Tobacco  m  

Total  


6,003 
2,000 
1,065,066 


»,53».<>3J 


Hi* 


Table  showing  the  exports  from  Leghorn  to  all  countries  during  the  years  1888  and  1889. 


A  U 


Alcohol. 


live 


•  •.•a*. .........  .••*•••• 


1  »t><  'KS  •  .m...  *•*«••*• 

lkxrits  and  shoes..  ... 

Confection? ry  and  preserves. 

Carriage*  and  carts  

Copper,  brass,  and  bronze.. 

COn.  h.»  MMMNM 


'•...■*... 


•••••••.•.....•.••••......a 


Coral,  manufactured. 
Drugs  and  medicine*, 
Dye*  and  paints..... 

Farths  

Earthenware  


............. 


Furniture.  „  •«•■•»•••••■■••  ••■■■••■•*»■•••••••*•••*••«•••••»••«  »•••»••••••••*•••*•*.•■••••  •••••«••■*••••••>• 

Fruits,  fre-.h  and  dry-  

KlOUT  •*••■•••«>•*••••••••«•  ••••*•  «*•••••••••• 

Fish,  dry  and 





■•••■••■••••■•••••••■••••a** 


Gl  uc..  •••••••••        ••••«••••••••••••••*•  •*••«•••••»•*•••  ••••■*••••••••••••••••«••••■>•• 

Haberdashery........  •••••••■••••••«••••••••>••••••  *•••«•••«•••■•••••*>•••••••••«•••>••••••••>•••••«•• 

Hemp,  raw.  

Hair., 
Honey 
Horn*. 


..........*••.•••*•.•..***•*•«•*»•••»**  •  •  ••■■>•••• 


lion   ..••■*•**.*■•> ••••••• 

Jute  

Jewelry.. 

Mineral  water*  

Manufactures  of— 

Hemp  and  jute  


...........a. 


....... 

IMMNMIII 


....................... 


.......... ...*•>..•• 


Wool  ~  

Silk.  ..••••■•••■•*•••••*••••••■ •••••••••••••  •••••••••.•••••••••■•••■••« ••••••• ••*••*•••••■•••••••*••■••• 

Mercury 

Nlachiliery  ■  ■  m  mwimnwnmm  »  »*  m»«t>««  »  »»>.».  «« < 

Marble: 

Wrought...  .••*•••••>•••■«  *•*.•..••.•••••••••**. •••••••>aM«< 

Slabs. 
Tilcs._  


Marble  and  alabasl  :r  works  

bleats  and  poultry*.. ...••.•••••*••••••■>•«•••••••••< ••••••••••••••*••••»••••< 

Musical  instrument  ••••••*•••••*•••.»•••••••.•*••...•.•••••.•••••••••••••>•«•••••••••••••»#• 

S\  an u re   •  •••*•*••*•••  ••••••••••*•••• .  .••.•••••••*.••••••••-••.•..•••♦•*•••••.•••♦♦.• 

Olive  oil  

Optical  instrument!  


$  128,077.  53 

1.69975 
351.06 
14,483.68 
5.976- 63 
7.480.19 
365,306.34 
•»785. 95 
45,307.9° 
35,871.  "6 
11,073.58 
614, 8q8 . 00 

33°.a4«77 
a5.56t.30 
50,911.8a 
17,150.94 
48.76a,oa 
5a.iM.37 
»3.»55°4 
3a, 711.01 

45.37»-59 
1,316.06 
879. 88 
3,to3.o5 
506,171.09 
1,137. 1a 

m.sA  94 


.••■•■•■•1 


4,465.81 

555  64 
i,a83.83 

100,313.94 
14.5j8.65 

3,999.91 
108,884.87 
830,967. 66 

7,iu.»7 

69,865.03 
™3.»55-97 


77,100.00 

487,386- '4 
168,100.09 

«.776»7 

»,553  33 
490, 8*7- 95 


#195,080. 9a 
3,6.489 
5,318.91 
18, 703.34 
8.905.59 
»o.745*7 
568, 5?5-  9» 
4i X2S.07 

8,711.05 


545.3t3.78 
630,645.3* 

8,084.70 

69.349-91 
»9.3^-5o 

41.343-81 
86,309.31 

»,96s- 74 
158,748.67 

85, 7SO-  07 
3.9J5°4 
643.69 
4.566.18 

633.974.  «4 
6,859.99 
13.96,. 4, 
3,836.97 
6,568.17 
565.10 
1,345.63 
4,659.79 

157,185.67 

43.394.69 
17,383.89 
88.894.08 
379.37J.43 
i6.7J9.85 

»4»,034-94 
164,15'  9° 
4.453- 89 

82,548.03 
1,905.87 
1,683.93 
846, 308.  '* 
1,198. 51 
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Tabte  showing  the  exports  from  Leghorn  to  all  countries,  etc. — Continued. 


l£88. 

1889. 

f  tot.  78 

438.641. 07 

1      W         J  J™ 

106.050.  56 

IO. 165. 4 5 

i.6s*.  14 

286.0a 

2,-44-  J 

9'. »35- « 

118,067.36 

a'3.778.35 

168,898.73 

346, 078.  tj 

670, 584.30 

33.448.44 

33,301.68 

»9.3«3-96 

5,6n.47 

10, 589. 06 

7.871.93 

90.957-  35 

138, 76$.  35 

33,033.94 

So,  503. 66 

133, 30.1.07 

164,640.38 

5.354,43003 

7,304.»4.5a 

P<1  per*  ••••••  timimw«i»i>winiiMii  •.••••«.••••••••.•• 

■■••••■••••••••••••••••■•a 

*■••••■•••••■••••• 

....»......•••...••..••••••••••••••••••»••#•••»•••••  • 

Soap  

Straw  hats 

Skins  


•  • • ■ •  ............ 


 IM.  •  OH   

 ••••••••■•■••*••••••■••••••••••*•■•••*•••■•■•■•••■••••• ■•••••■••■•»«•••••• 

!«••*•«•••••••••••••■••••••■••••••••»■■•••••••••••••■ ■•»•••••#• t 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

VVax. ..•«••••••••»•••••••■••••••••••*•♦••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••*•••••••. 

Wine  

Wool,  raw  

Wood  and  utensils  thereof.  


Total... 


Table,  showing  exports  from  Leghorn  and  Carrara  to  the  United  States  during  the  years 

/SSS,  1889,  and  1890. 


Alabaster  works.. 


MIIMIMWMMWIIIHOIimWHIIIIH 


IJoracic  acid. 


Beeswax  

liner  wood......... 

Bitumen  

Candied  citrons,  

Cheese  _  -  


Coral,  manufactured. 
Cattle  hair.. 
Chalk 
Fruits,  dry 

Furnii 

Fine  arts.-  

Glycerine  

Gentian  root  

Hemp 


••••*»*••••■•••••• •••*••■•*•••••■•>••••••>>•■•••••••••••>*■■ 

••••••••• .•>••••••••••••••••■••■•■•••••■••••••••••••••••■•••••* 

!•••■»«•..•••*•••••••■••••••••■••■■■■■•■••■••■■•■■•■••••••••»•••■■•••■ 

••••■••••■•••••••••••'••••■•••■■•••••••••■••••••I 


MIIIIMIIIII|IHH>«W»W 


MHNNMI  ••••••••••••••»••••••••••  •'  


Olive  oil. 





Orris  root.  

Pumice : 

Stone ........... 


.... 
— • 


— 


Jaa.450.90 
"8,346.39 


35,376. 10 
3©.337-i8 

"» 760. 99 
9,733.20 


1&89. 


*«9.357-58 
167,563.30 


"3.3«-37 
4,301.  »5 

781-89 
364.33 

« 54  4a 
«9,«»7-53 
8,908.84 


«.357-7° 
■,738.68 
139,411.8* 
13,434. 7S 

866.61 
406. St 
349-67 

34«,«58.57 
»3,498-3« 
58,639.96 

108.538.  38 
839.17 

»59,44'04 
»5,534-89 

45.349-94 
34a.  83 


40,555-9«» 
33.319.61 
S»9-ao 
•6,474-95 


369,079.84 
»9.°35-  »9 


186.41 
173.40 
5.  5  A  06 
5,588.3a 
654.04 
1,041.84 


No.  I2i 


•93.aa3.94 


«,875-  4» 
337.087.  46 

5,335- »8 

43.53 
473- 06 
ao.  10 

39°»4«4-4> 

96,997. 4a 
66,583.45 

118,165.39 
»,746.37 

196,661.91 
11.aa6.45 

57.009.75 
378.58 


310,899.00 


f16.596.25 
•80,498.03 
96.40 
3o.377.4a 
103,154.  73 

5.43»-97 
30, 103. 77 

1,033.59 
361,313.38 
31,674.58 


916.73 
7,634.9' 


15440 
1,936.0a 


31,781.84 

393.455-78 
3,660.48 

838.74 

40.05 

404,191.31 

"0,393. 47 

53,318.70 
101,636. 85 
5,5a9.8a 
«95,oo3i.  35 

a8.564.47 

44.63435 
464.90 

54«.©7 
185,958.81 


-IO. 
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TabU  showing  exports  from  Leghorn  and  Carrara  to  the  United  States,  etc. — Continued 


Article*. 


1889. 

1890. 

#«»3.3SO. 56 

1.996.95 
11,560. 13 

43*.  40 



#'57,  *95-56 
S,393-48 

8, 5=7- <H 
63*.  so 

#149.689. la 
417. 10 

8,986. 63 

9,393-  5° 

98a.  75 
7,»99-94 
3. 479- 81 
5.7*9-99 
». 854- 91 

3, 105.  00 

A  Art  ni 

4,470.99 

10.85j.j9 

10, 79a.  16 

6,617.51 
4.976.63 

.3.8.8.89 

6,711.  xC 

1, 738,851. w 

a,o84,i3i.7« 

•»405,807. 16 

Soap  stock»«  


SCCCIS  M»|j|IMHMIIllllllHlllHllllimillMMMMlwH«MW>MIIM»l«l  

Sausage*..  •••••*•••••••••••••«  ••••»•••••••••••••••••  •••*•»••»••«•••  •■•••••••••••••••> 

Talc 

T  sir. ■••■■••••>••••  ••••••*•••••••••••■•••••••••••••*•••>•■ ••••*•••••■•••••••••••••••>•• 

Umberearth  ....  „  «   • ••••*• •••••• 

Wool. 


Wine  ..  

Miscellaneous. 

Total.... 


NAVIGATION  AT  LEGHORN. 

TabU  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn  for  the  years  ended  Dccetnber  31,  1888 

and  iSSg. 
ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Austrian, 
linttsn.. 
Belgian. 
Danish...  •••••••••••••••••••  •••*•••••• 

Dutch  ......... 


Greek. 


Italian.-  

Norwegian. 


Spanish...  

Turkish .... 

Tunisian  

United  States... 


•••■••••«•••••••• 


 ••••  •  «  


XotUd  MM  MtNIMMI 

1889. 


British- 


*  ■  


Dutch  

French.   

German 
Greek ... 
Italian- 


Russian... 

Spanish  ..  

1  urkish  

Swedish  


Total. 


Steamers. 


No. 


tx 
8 

3o 
■43 

3i 
7 

«.»3« 
6 

S 
4 

HNMUHi 

umimiii 


1,911 


3 
343 

«5 
6 

»7 

M9 

33 
a 

1,106 
11 


Tons. 


».949 

339,839 
8,836 

4.596 
•9,980 
87,176 

33,365 
4,040 
678,881 
3,6oa 
3.858 
5,535 


1,178.647 


1,760 
359.664 
M,558 
4,438 
18,686 
75,066 

34.89« 
1,300 
700,56a 
8,815 


976 


.................. 

3.551 


»,774  1,934,167 


No. 


I 
a 

t 
7 

1,081 

5 
x 
« 
t 
t 
■ 


1.130 


X 

*9 


»9 
»»4*5 
1 
a 
6 
4 


*,497 


•»»54 
4,175 


14a 

167 

505 
1,9.6 
83.7SO 
>,998 
S'8 
850 
ai6 
4« 
33« 


96,868 


a88 
S.97« 

966 

59« 

WtMWlUMi 

7.733 
.a5, 069 

"3 
»,3»5 
779 
535 


M3.355 


TotaJ. 


No. 


10 

349 
11 
8 

S1 
"45 
3» 
X4 
«,3Xi 

XI 

6 
xo 
I 
I 
I 


3.049 


4 

36a 

«5 
is 
"7 

936 

33 
3« 
3,53» 
It 

7 
4 

s 


4.»7» 


3,«03 

3*7,0.4 
8,8a6 
4.596 
»3.»" 
87,343 
33.870 
5,956 
769,631 
5,6oo 

4,37* 
«,3«5 

46 
331 


i.»75.5»5 


.,048 

3*5.635 
15,558 
5.404 
13.686 
75.66, 
34.891 
8.933 
835,63. 
8.938 

».305 
i,7S5 
535 
3.55« 


1.3*7,! 
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Table  shewing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  etc, 

CLEARED. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


18SS. 


Austrian........ 

British..  


•  ................................ 


Greek.... 
Italian.... 


Turkish  

Tunisian  

United  States  


7 
33» 
11 
S 

3» 
»43 
3» 
7 

1,238 
6 
5 
4 


•.949 
3*8, 118 

8,8*6 

4,596 
■a,  980 
87,176 
33#30S 
4.040 
«67.38i 
3,609 
3.858 
5.535 

•  ■•••*  


»S 


4.996 


I 

I 
7 

1,09a 
5 


14a 

167 
505 

1,700 
84.750 

1.998 


850 
ai6 
46 
33* 


9 
357 
11 
8 

3i 
*45 
3» 
•4 
9,330 
11 
5 

10 
1 
t 
1 


Total. 


1,91a 


i.i7».4»6 


1,144 


96,901 


3.056 


1889. 


Austrian. 


British 
Belgian — 
Danish  .... 
Dutch 
French.., 
German. 


•  •     ••• * 


••••••••■■••■•■■•••••••••■••••a*.... 


Greek  

Italian.—., 
Norwegian 
Russian  


1  urltish 
Swedish ... 


3 

345 
»S 
6 

•7 

33 

,10a 
11 

I 


1,760 
360,063 
«4t558 

4,438 
18,686 
75,066 
34,89i 

i.aoo 
698,40a 

8.8.5 

WNMI4NMI 

976 

3.551 


3 
18 


4*5 
5,»9 


965 


4 

•••••* 

»7 
■,401 
1 
1 
6 

4 


596 

7,031 
194,011 

113 
i,y>5 
779 
535 

............ 


5 
363 
>5 
i» 

«7 
936 

33 
«9 

3,5°; 
1 


Total. 


*.77» 


1,999,406 


».47i 


140,880 


4.343 


4,M9 
333.»4 
8,836 

4.596 

93,199 

87.343 
33.870 

5. 740 

753.131 
5.600 
3,858 

6.385 
916 

46 

33> 


1,969,397 


3,185 
365,189 
14,558 

5.404 
18,686 
75.669 

34»<9* 
8,931 
899,413 
8.938 
1. SOS 
1,755 
535 
3,551 


1.363.386 


WILLIAM  T.  RICE, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn,  January  14,  iSgi. 


MESSINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JONES. 

American  goods,  with  but  few  exceptions  (as  petroleum,  lard,  and  sewing  machines),  are 
unknown  in  this  part  of  Sicily. 

This  district  is  mountainous  and  so  rolling  that  plowing  is  out  of  the  question,  hence  there 
is  no  local  demand  for  improved  agricultural  labor-saving  machines,  in  the  production  of 
which  our  country  excels.  All  agricultural  work  is  done  by  hand,  and  the  land  is  devoted  to 
the  lemon,  orange,  fig,  and  nut  trees.  The  peasants  who  tend  these  crops  have  few,  if  any, 
artificial  wants,  hence  Messina  has  no  back  country  to  consume  foreign  importations,  except 
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wheat  and  smoked  or  salt  fish.  American  Hour  finds  no  sale ;  it  fa  too  dear  for  the  Sicilian, 
who  prefers  to  buy  wheat  in  the  Black  Sea,  landing  it  at  the  very  doors  of  the  steam  and  water 
flour  mills  that  exist  here  and  in  Calabria.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  turns  out  a  flour  inferior  to 
ours,  but  cheaper. 

Since  1880,  when  Messina  ceased  to  be  a  free  port,  all  merchandise  entered  at  this  port 
has  been  subject  to  the  tariff  existing  for  the  whole  Kingdom,  and  the  imports  from  abroad  of 
cotton  textiles,  as  well  as  of  many  other  articles,  have  greatly  decreased,  their  place  being 
taken  by  national  industrial  products.  The  latter,  first,  from  being  protected  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  premium  on  gold  (1874  to  1883),  and,  secondly,  by  the  increase  in  i.nport  duties, 
have  developed  rapidly  and  reached  such  a  point  as  to  successfully  meet  foreign  competition, 
especially  as  concerns  shirtings,  homespuns,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
consumption  in  Sicily.  There  is  an  establishment  at  Messina  that  produces  prints,  the  cali- 
coes used  being  imported  from  England,  the  duty  on  the  same  being  comparatively  light,  and 
the  printing  is  done  at  a  very  handsome  profit.  They  have  still  much  to  learn  in  this  art, 
but,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  population  seeks  cheapness  rather  than  quality,  this  estab- 
lishment finds  ready  sale  for  its  goods  both  in  Sicily  and  on  the  mainland. 

Of  late  years  Germany  has  been  slowly  but  surely  supplanting  England  in  the  dry  goods 
trade,  furnishing  inferior  articles  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Hie  upper  classes  in  Sicily,  male 
and  female,  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  dress,  and,  essentially  thrifty  withal,  they  pre- 
fer saving  a  few  cents  per  yard  by  buying  an  inferior  article  that  will  look  well  for  1  year  (they 
rarely  appear  two  seasons  in  the  same  costume)  to  paying  a  little  more  for  a  first-rate  article 
that  would  last  some  4  or  5  years. 

American  lard,  although  paying  a  Government  duty  of  $$  per  cwt.  and  a  further  Jazio- 
consumo  (communal)  duty  of  $5  per  cwt.,  brought  from  Genoa,  is  extensively  sold  here. 

The  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  prohibited  by  law.  Chicago  canned  beef  fa  occasion- 
ally to  be  found  at  the  grocers',  the  foreign  residents  being  its  only  patrons.  The  Sicilian 
finds  it  more  economical  to  buy  butchers'  meat,  because  imported  canned  meats  pay  a  heavy 
impert  duty  and  a  heavy  dazio-comumo  tax. 

With  regard  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  introducing  American  goods  on  this  market, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  circulars,  advertisements,  samples,  and  travelers  are  useless.  If  American 
goods  are  to  be  introduced  here,  it  will  be  by  means  of  branch  agencies  conducted  by  energetic 
men,  speaking  the  language  and  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 

It  seems  strange  that,  of  the  X33  steamers  (20  of  which  were  Italian  and  1 13  English)  that 
touched  at  this  port  during  the  year  1890  on  their  way  to  the  United  States,  not  one  should 
have  brought  American  goods  on  their  return.  These  steamers  carry  raw  materials  and  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  (sulphur,  argols,  wine  lees,  nuts,  oranges,  lemons,  lemon  juice,  and  essences) 
from  Sicily  to  the  United  States,  but,  returning  to  Euroj>e,  they  bring  back  cotton  and  grain 
to  England,  where  they  load  with  coal  and  general  merchandise  for  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Petroleum  is  the  or.ly  American  product  imported  directly  (by  sailing  vessels)  into 
Messina;  although  dearer  than  the  Russian  petroleum,  it  is  much  preferred. 

Before  long  we  may  expect  to  see  American  fruit  box  shooks  once  more  on  this  market, 
as,  under  the  new  tariff  bill,  the  box  containing  the  fruit,  if  made  of  American  shooks,  is  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty;  otherwise,  each  box  pays  a  duty  of  from  5  to  6  cents. 

While  goods  of  American  manufacture  have  not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  this  portion 
of  Sicily,  it  is  through  the  credits  opened  in  favor  of  Messina  shippers  by  merchants  in  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Messrs.  Phelps,  of  New  York  and  Liverpool,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  large  orange  and  lemon  crop  tributary  to  this  port  is  annually  moved,  such  is  the  com- 
petition among  fruit  importers  in  the  United  States  to  control  consignments. 

WALLACE  S.  JONES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Messina,  January  10,  iSgi. 
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MILAN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PEPPER. 

(1)  The  importation  of  American  manufactures  into. this  consular  district  b  very  Insignifi- 
cant, and  it  is  equally  true  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  though  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
many  American  goods  are  superior  in  quality  when  compared  with  the  same  articles  imported 
from  other  countries.  The  reason  for  this  smallness  of  imports  is  partly  explained  in  response 
to  question  No.  5- 

(2)  I  have  not  heard  that  American  goods  are  counterfeited  by  those  made  in  Europe  of 
an  inferior  quality  or  that  American  labels  are  also  counterfeited. 

(3)  Of  the  American  goods  to  be  sold  advantageously  here,  the  following  articles  are 
likely  to  have  a  large  sale:  Cotton  cloth,  threads,  prints,  canned  goods,  petroleum,  watches, 
clocks,  leather  cloth,  sewing  machines,  and  stoves.  Hardware  of  various  kinds  is  in  great 
demand. 

(4)  The  most  effective  method  to  secure  profitable  results  would  be  in  the  establishment 
of  American  stores  here  in  Milan  and  in  the  appointment  of  traveling  agents  furnished  with 
samples.  These  commercial  travelers  would  doubtless  make  permanent  customers,  who  from 
time  to  time  would  inform  him  of  the  goods  most  salable. 

(5)  The  Italians,  like  other  people,  buy  their  supplies  in  different  places.  With  them,  as 
with  others,  the  principal  thing  is  to  buy  where  they  can  secure  the  cheapest  rates.  The 
question  most  essential  for  our  people  to  consider  is,  can  they  compete  with  those  of  Europe  ? 
If  they  are  able  to  do  this,  then  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  American  manufactures  will  be 
abundantly  and  profitably  disposed  of  in  Italy.  However,  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  this 
consideration — that  it  is  not  always  the  best  article  which  is  asked  for,  as  it  necessarily  follows 
that  such  goods  would  be  more  expensive,  therefore  out  of  the  market 

Such  articles  as  letter  cloth  are  imported  from  England  and  France.  Let  our  American 
manufacturers  produce  a  similar  article  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  that  of  these  European 
competitors.  If  our  business  men  can  furnish  a  similar  article  for  the  same  price,  this  will 
materially  help  their  sale  and  make  our  goods  very  popular.  There  is  one  hindrance  which 
must  be  remembered — the  freight  charges,  which  are  higher  for  America  than  for  Europe. 

Can  Americans  compete  with  Messrs.  Clark,  Coats,  and  others  in  the  article  of  show  cot- 
ton? 

I  understand  that  India-rubber  shoes  made  in  our  country  have  now  a  large  sale  here, 
because  they  are  superior  to  those  imported  from  France  and  Germany. 

Lumber  is  brought  to  Italy  from  Canada.  As  we  have  an  abundance  of  timber  of  every 
variety,  fitted  for  every  purpose,  it  might  be  as  easily  imported  from  the  United  Slates. 

GEO.  W.  PEPPER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

AfUatt,  December  ij,  1890. 


NAPLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TWELLS. 

In  regard  to  hardware,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Italy  uses  only  an  inferior  quality,  for 
the  reason  that  consumers  will  not  pay  the  price  required  for  a  superior  article,  and  in  conse- 
quence American  goods  of  this  class  are  but  little  known  here ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  opportunity  were  offered  by  which  genuine  American  hardware  could  be  obtained  at  • 
reasonable  price  large  sales  could  be  effected  in  Naples.  The  goods  that  are  now  sold  as 
being  American  are  for  the  most  part  mere  imitations  made  in  Germany,  and,  although  cleverly 
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imitated,  are  of  a  very  poor  quality.  These  goods  are  introduced  into  Italy  through  the  efforts 
of  European  commercial  travelers,  and  are  sold  as  of  American  manufacture,  and  so  called 
and  branded. 

Agents  for  American  houses  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seldom  met  with  in  Italy,  and  Ameri- 
can goods  do  not  come  here  directly,  but  through  English  and  German  houses  established  in 
London  and  Hamburg,  and  pass  through  so  many  hands  before  they  reach  this  country  that 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  has  to  be  largely  increased  to  make  up  for  the  charges  of  the 
commission  men  through  whom  they  pass.  Indeed.it  is  said  that  the  original  price  has  to  be 
nearly  triplicated  to  cover  this  unnecessary  expense. 

Italy,  I  am  informed,  does  not  manufacture  hardware,  or,  if  so,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
and  therefore  is  obliged  to  import  everything  used  in  that  line  principally  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Only  one  or  two  American  manufacturing  companies  have  made  an  effort  to  establish  a 
footing  in  this  market,  and  it  is  strange  they  do  not,  for  it  is  certain  they  could  overcome  the 
competition  and  secure  a  large  and  profitable  trade  if  the  goods  were  sent  directly  to  an  agent 
here,  thus  avoiding  the  commission  at  home  and  abroad,  and  having  the  work  of  canvassing 
done  by  an  intelligent  man  speaking  the  Italian  language.  The  question  about  price  would 
be  overcome  as  soon  as  the  goods  became  known  and  appreciated,  which  would  surely  follow 
their  proper  introduction. 

Agricultural  implements,  owing  to  their  peculiar  construction  not  easily  imitated,  are  sold 
to  some  extent  in  Italy  at  the  present  time,  but  such  only  as  can  not  be  made  in  Europe.  The 
reason  why  these  goods,  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  progressive  agriculturist,  are  not  sent 
here  more  freely  and  in  larger  quantities  is  that  until  very  recently  no  endeavor  to  develop  a 
trade  in  this  vicinity  for  them  has  been  made.  American  plows  are  acknowledged  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  made  in  Europe,  not  only  for  the  better  work  they  accomplish,  but  for  their 
lightness  and  durability  as  well.  A  number  of  these  plows  were  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Naples  during  the  past  summer,  and  will  no  doubt  eventually  supersede  all  others  in  southern 
Italy,  provided  the  right  effort  is  made  to  bring  them  into  notice  and  trials  made  in  the  field 
to  demonstrate  their  superiority.  There  is  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Italian  Government  of  go 
cents  per  too  pounds  on  agricultural  tools  generally,  but  upon  plows  it  is  70  cents  per  100 
pounds  gross  weight.  This,  I  am  informed,  was  done  to  protect  a  small  foundry  at  Bercelli, 
where  a  few  Italian  plows  are  made.  There  arc  still  great  numlwrs  of  the  antiquated  wooden 
plows  with  a  nail  at  the  point  used  in  this  section  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  but,  if  proper 
means  were  employed  to  sell  a  cheap  but  good  plow  made  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
soon  be  relegated  to  obscurity  or  broken  up  for  firewood.  American  plated  ware  is  unknown 
here,  but  purchasers  could  be  found  for  it  if  proper  inducements  energetically  presented  were 
resorted  to  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  and  prove  to  them  its  superiority  and  dura- 
bility, and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  table  cutlery. 

A  paying  market  and  a  large  trade  could  be  opened  in  this  consular  district  and  the  ad- 
joining one  for  American  canned  goods,  especially  meats  and  lard.  Meat  is  very  expensive 
in  Naples,  costing  about  20  cents  per  pound,  and  in  many  of  the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  is  impossible  to  procure  it  oflencr  than  once  or  twice  a  month  even  at  that  price. 
Therefore,  if  these  very  desirable  products  of  the  United  States  were  intelligently  and  ener- 
getically introduced,  a  valuable  trade  in  them  could  in  a  short  time  be  built  up. 

Lumber,  to  some  extent,  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  is  controlled  by  one  or 
two  Italian  merchants,  who  have  agents  there  who  ship  it  directly  to  Naples.  This  trade,  also, 
could  be  very  much  increased  and  made  profitable  under  right  conditions.  Brooks  and  Coates 
cottons  are  very  popular  and  meet  with  large  and  ready  sale  in  this  city. 

Refined  petroleum  comes  here  in  large  quantities  and  is  universally  consumed.  It  comes 
in  bulk  and  in  tin  cans  containing  5  to  10  gallons  each. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  largely  export  the 
products  of  her  mills  and  her  manufactories,  as  well  as  those  of  her  mines  or  wells,  cotton, 
cereals,  etc,  and  compete  successfully  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  with  other  countries. 
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It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  certain  kinds  of  goods  made  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States  have  a  reputation  the  world  over  for  their  preeminence  above  those  of  a  s;mi 
lar  character  made  elsewhere. 

JOHN  STEELE  TWELLS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate. 

Naples,  December  17,  189*. 


PALERMO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CARROLL, 

Your  dispatch  of  November  last  reached  this  consulate  early  in  December,  and  would  have 
received  prompt  attention  but  for  the  uncertainty  of  my  tenure,  as  I  was  then,  as  now,  daily 
expecting  to  turn  the  office  over  to  Mr.  Pugh,  the  return  of  whose  exequatur  from  the  court 
of  apj>eals  is  momentarily  expected. 

In  brief,  however,  I  may  now  say  that  almost  every  article  of  American  manufacture  could, 
with  proper  efforts,  find  a  ready  and  continuous  sale  here.  The  most  efficacious  mode  of  pro- 
cedure with  this  view  would  be  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  American  goods  to  send 
representatives  here  conversant  with  the  language,  with  samples  and  price  lists,  with  the  power 
to  sell  or  take  orders  upon  the  same  basis  as  English,  German,  and  other  countries  do,  that  is, 
from  3  to  6  months'  credit.  American  manufactures  are  recognized  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  They  are  said,  however,  to  be  too  good  and  costly  for  this  market,  but  this  objection 
could  be  obviated  by  the  means  above  suggested.  The  agents  or  representatives  of  American 
firms  sent  here  could  study  the  articles  and  character  thereof  required  and  have  them  manu- 
factured accordingly. 

So-called  American  manufactures  are  sold  here  as  the  production  of  American  firms  in 
Germany,  England,  etc.  This  is  simply  a  swindle,  as  no  American  firm  in  any  country  would 
turn  out  such  goods.    I  know  of  no  counterfeiting  of  labels. 

The  articles  which  would  find  the  most  ready  sale  here  are  watches,  clocks,  cotton 
goods,  lard,  stoves,  edge  tools,  etc.,  and,  indeed,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  goods  enumerated  in 
your  question  No.  3,  many  of  which  have  had  a  market  here  for  some  time. 

PHILIP  CARROLL, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Palermo,  January  jot  iSgr, 


TURIN. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  TOUHAY. 

American  goods  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  excellence  of  manufacture  and  durability. 
Such  of  them  as  appear  for  sale  in  this  city  (with  the  exception  of  petroleum)  are  almost  al- 
ways purchased  through  British  agencies,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  enhance  the  cost,  so 
that  they  enter,  when  genuine,  in  very  small  quantities.  There  are  German  imitators  of  Amer- 
ican hardware  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  store  in  Turin,  but  these  imitations  are  of  such  poor 
material  and  workmanship  that,  passing  as  they  do  for  our  manufacture,  they  are  more  apt  to 
throw  discredit  than  not  upon  our  goods.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  regard  to  stoves, 
sewing  machines,  and  house-furnishing  goods. 

Prompt  sales  would  probably  be  obtained  for  folding  chairs,  silver-plated  ware,  toys,  notches, 
gas  stoves  for  cooking  aud  heating,  petroleum  lamps,  small  machinery,  and  notions.  Door 
locks,  house-builders'  hardware,  and  gas  fixtures  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  offered  at  reasonable 
prices,  meet  with  favor,  as  such  articles  in  use  here  are  of  the  poorest  quality  and  excessively 
dear. 
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This  district  is  overrun  twice  a  year  by  German  and  English  drummers,  who  thoroughly 
canvass  the  city,  and  who,  I  am  informed,  accomplish  quite  important  sales.    The  houses  rep- 
resented by  these  drummers  accord  liberal  terms  of  credit,  ranging  from  periods  of  3  to  6,  and 
sometimes  even  12,  months.    This  practice  is  the  rule,  and  it  must  be  presumed  to  1*  profit* 
ble  to  both  sellers  and  buyers,  as  it  has  been  in  successful  force,  now  for  several  years. 

It  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  our  manufacturers  to  send  either  advertisements  or  circulars.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  almost  always  in  English,  and  in  the  next,  even  if  they  were  published 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  people  here  would  take  very  little  stock  in  them.  The  Pied- 
montese  have  the-vaguest  ideas  of  American  geography,  and  Buenos  Ayres  or  Boston  has 
about  the  same  local  signification  to  them.  A  mere  printed  announcement  that  goods  of  ad- 
mirable quality  and  at  low  prices  are  procurable  from  the  United  States  has  no  more  effect  on 
their  intelligence  than  if  the  same  were  said  of  the  moon.  The  Germans  are  especially  well 
aware  of  this,  and,  as  they  want  to  sell  their  goods,  they  send  agents  all  over  the  country  well 
supplied  with  samples,  and  on  the  showing  of  said  samples  they  have  almost  monopolized  the 
market  for  their  manufactures. 

This  city  has  a  population  of  over  300,000  and  is  the  great  distributing  point  for  all  Pied- 
mont. There  is  considerable  wealth  in  the  district,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  were  one  or 
two  American  agencies  established  here  with  a  fair  show  of  samples  of  American  goods,  a 
most  lucrative  trade  would  soon  grow  into  existence. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  our  cotton  textiles,  prints,  and  cloths,  from  their  excellent 
quality  and  freedom  from  dressing,  would  be  sure  to  find  especial  favor. 

ST.  L.  A.  TOUHAY, 

Vice- Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Turin,  January  27,  1891. 


VENICE. 
REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JOHNSON. 

Owing  to  the  comparatively  few  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  Venice  to  introduce 
American  merchandise,  resulting  from  the  limited  demand  for  goods  of  the  class  heretofore  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  find  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  opinions 
as  to  the  advantages  of  attempting  their  introduction. 

l'rom  rather  a  general  survey  of  the  question  it  would  seem  that  the  only  clement  consid- 
ered by  the  purchasers  of  this  section  of  Italy  was  the  price  of  the  article  for  sale,  utterly 
regardless  of  its  quality,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  suj>crior  reputation  that  American  wares 
hold  in  all  markets  of  the  world,  in  this  they  could  without  difficulty  be  driven  out  by  cheap 
and  inferior  imitations. 

Venice  is  not  a  direct  importer  of  any  American  articles  and,  with  the  exception  of  small 
cargoes  of  petroleum  now  and  then,  gets  what  articles  of  American  production  it  may 
find  ailvisable  to  have  from  other  Italian  markets. 

Although  I  am  confident  that  whatever  product  of  American  manufacture  could  be  intro- 
duced would  be  counterfeited  and  imitated,  I  only  know  of  one  instance  of  the  fact,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  American  clocks,  the  counterfeiters  being  German  manufacturers. 

The  best  means  for  introducing  and  selling  American  goods  advantageously  would  be,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  established  in  the  most  important  commercial  cities  of  Italy  large  depots 
or  bazaars  for  the  sale  of  importations  exclusively  American,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sales 
would  be  solicited  at  the  smallest  possible  profit.  Depending  upon  and  receiving  goods  from 
the  main  house,  branch  bazaars  should  be  established  in  the  smaller  and  less  important  Italian 
towns.  This  method,  in  my  judgement,  seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  one  for  regularly 
introducing  on  a  fair  basis  American  wares  into  this  country,  more  especially  since  just  now 
the  system  of  bazaars  with"  fixed  prices  scem->  to  be  particularly  popular  with  the  Italians. 
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Tlie  main  reasons  for  the  failure  to  make  larger  sales  of  American  goods  are,  first,  prices 
and,  secondly,  the  lack  of  proper  means  adopted  for  placing  on  the  market. 

There  also  seems,  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers,  an  unwillingness  to  accord  a 
fair  amount  of  credit  to  those  who  might  introduce  their  goods  in  this  country  and  to  exact 
conditions  which  are  not  demanded  generally  by  the  commercial  usages  of  this  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  the  manufacture  of  a  certain  typewriter 
which  has  been  sold  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  which  could,  without  doubt,  be  sold 
advantageously  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  firm  referred  to  found  a  good  business  man  in 
this  district  and  by  letter  agreed  to  give  him  their  agency  for  Italy.  The  agent  incurred 
considerable  expense  and  consumed  a  large  amount  of  valuable  time,  feeling  confident  of  the 
successful  sale  of  the  goods,  and  upon  sending  an  order  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  goods 
to  have  on  hand  (as  naturally  to  sell  to  advantage  the  goods  must  be  on  hand  ready  to  deliver 
on  receipt  of  or  before  payment)  received  the  reply  that  in  case  of  orders  from  an  agent  abroad 
no  order  was  filled  unless  accompanied  by  cash.  I  may  say  here  that  the  amount  of  this 
order  was  not  more  than  $300.  Such  conditions  are  altogether  contrary  to  the  methods  of 
doing  business  in  this  district,  and  I  am  certain  would  in  no  case  be  accepted  by  agents  here, 
as  people  here  are  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  cost  of  their  purchases  I  %  months  before 
delivery. 

If  the  intentions  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  be  judged  by  the  methods  of 
those  who  have  come  under  my  personal  observation,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  their  desire 
to  introduce  their  goods  in  this  country  is  not  very  ardent,  in  which  case  it  would  appear  that 
consular  cooperation  in  the  matter  is  vain  and  delusive,  as,  with  all  the  desire  possible  on  the 
part  of  the  consuls,  if  our  merchants  are  so  decidedly  opposed  to  offering  any  advantages  or 
taking  any  risks,  little  can  be  done  to  assist  matters. 

H.  ABERT  JOHNSON, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Venice,  February  ir,  rSgt. 


COMMERCE  OF  BOMBAY. 

REPORT  BY'  CONSUL  BALLANTINR. 
GENERAL  EXPORTS. 

Among  commodities  of  native  production  there  was  an  increase  of  244^ 
lacs  rupees*  in  the  value  of  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  bringing  it  up  to 
1,455^  lacs  rupees,  or  two-fifths  of  the  whole  export  trade  in  native  produce. 
The  increase  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  crop.  Com- 
plaints continued  as  to  the  adulteration  of  this  material.  The  exports  of 
cotton  twist  and  yarn,  seeds,  and  raw  wool  also  showed  marked  improve- 
ment. The  first-named  commodity  was  largely  in  demand  in  Japan  and  the 
China  ports.  The  increased  exports  of  seeds  were  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
rape  seed  crop  in  Germany.  The  improved  trade  in  raw  wool  was  the  result 
of  a  good  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  of  grain  and  pulse, 
cotton  piece  goods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  narcotics,  and  gums  and  resins 
showed  a  falling  off,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  commodity, 
amounted  to  216$  lacs  rupees.  The  decrease  in  exports  of  grain  and  pulse 
was  due  to  smaller  shipments  of  wheat,  a  consequence  of  good  wheat  crops 
in  Europe.  The  China  treaty  ports  took  cotton  twist  and  yarn  in  preference 
to  cotton  piece  goods,  for  which  there  had  previously  been  a  growing  de- 

*  1  lac  rupee  =  100,000  rupees;  i  rupee  "  40.4  ceatt. 
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mand  in  those  ports.  Among  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  the  largest 
export  trade  continued  to  be  in  foreign  piece  goods.  The  countries  with 
which  the  export  trade  was  largest  were  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Austria,  in  the  order  given. 

Cotton.—  The  extent  of  this  trade  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  crop. 
The  outturn  for  the  year  1889  was  good,  and  this  led  to  large  exports  in 
April  and  May,  which  are  generally  the  two  principal  months  for  cotton 
shipments.  The  crops  of  1890  were  also  large,  and  a  good  business  was 
done  up  to  March  31  last.  Complaints  are  rife  regarding  the  constant  in- 
crease in  adulteration,  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  quality  of  the  finer  de- 
scriptions of  this  staple  product.  The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  took  more  cotton  by  46,765,  2,494,  14,809,  75,985, 
and  49,226  bales,  respectively,  while  the  exports  to  Austria  fell  off  by  7,230 
bales.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bales  exported  to  principal 
countries  from  1887-88  to  i889-'9o: 


1887-88. 

I888--89.  1  i889-'9o. 

Bain. 

Bait*. 

Bolts. 

United  Kingdom ...... ...••••.•.•*••...«••••••••••••••••••••••*•■••••««>••••••*•••  »«*t»*« «•••••••■•• 

380,510 

338,666 

38S, 43* 

Bflfl  gilllTl,  •••■■•■•,•>••••••••«•••••*••■••*•••••*••••••  •••*•■  MWMmmtiw>n»niiiiniitmiMMm«i 

169,89a 

33  7,667 

130,161 

K  ranee ........  •  *  ■••••«•>••»•••••••••••••••*•••«■••••• 

"4,530 

I39,OII 

I53.8*> 

OCTBMWy — »»— warn w  »» w«   wwt— ww     ■■■■>■«■■■  ■immmimuM 

10,710 

*8,5«8 

104,503 

«7*»7«4 

190,067 

»39.*93 

All!)  t  fUl„,,  MMI(»NMIIt>IHH«l»IIHMMtlM*H«IM  l»mMM*HMH*H«  Mt»IM<l 

182,960 

*os,8aa 

198,59a 

Grain  and  pulse. — Wheat  is  the  principal  item  coming  under  this  head. 
The  exports  of  it  show  a  value  of  23,1 26,654  rupees,  against  47,649,988  rupees 
in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  24,523,334  rupees.  This  large  decline  is 
attributed  to  the  abundant  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries 
in  Europe.  The  largest  fall  appears  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  show  a  smaller  value  by  9, 748, 1 25  rupees,  while  France,  Italy,  and  Bel- 
gium received  less  by  7,289,003  rupees,  3,016,744  rupees,  and  2,232,338 
rupees,  respectively. 

Table  showing  the  wheat  exports. 


Countries. 

iS8t--£3. 

i888-'89. 

Cwtt. 
t, 090,51 1 
•,373,680 
a, 778, 37* 

488,193 

CwU. 
4,831,166 

•$ns,9°i 
1,1x8,853 

9M,»3» 

Cut*. 
•,831,383 

1,001,063 
403,346 
386,337 

France  ■■••••»••>••*•••«••«•«•••■•••■••■*  ..■•.••••■■••••••••••■••■••••••••••*•••*« 

lUl)fM  HHIM*HIH«Him««MMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII«Mmtlllllllllllllllll 

Seeds. — The  improvement  is  due  to  increased  exports  of  rape  seed  having 
been  made  to  meet  the  demand  in  Europe  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the 
German  crop. 

There  was  a  decline  in  linseed  of  4,049,745  rupees,  which  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  crop.  The  high  prices  ruling  during  several 
months  of  the  year  probably  brought  out  all  the  supplies  available  for  export. 
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The  increase  in  exports  of  rape  seed  amounted  in  value  to  2,580,759 
rupees.  The  crop  does  not  appear  to  have  been  abnormal,  but  the  higher 
prices  offered  in  the  European  markets,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  crops 
above  referred  to,  led  to  a  good  export  business  in  Bombay. 

Gingelly.— Exports  of  gingelly  show  an  improvement  in  value  of  1,536,- 
450  rupees,  which  is  attributed  to  a  good  crop.  France  took  over  half  of 
the  total  shipments  and  more  than  in  the  previous  year  by  501,884  rupees; 
Italy  also  received  more  by  939,460  rupees. 

Wool  (raiv). — This  trade  expanded  considerably  during  the  past  12 
months,  and  shipments  increased  in  value  by  1,148,378  rupees.  A  good 
demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  higher  prices  offered  seem  to  have 
led  to  the  improvement  in  the  trade.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  exports  were 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  shows  the  description  and  value  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles exported  to  foreign  countries  in  i889-'9o: 


Articles. 


Indian  product. 
Coffee  

CrOir  niAnufoctures  

Cotton : 

Raw  

Twist  and  yarn. 

Piece  goods  

Drugs,  medicines,  and  narcotics,  in- 
cluding opium  and  tobacco  

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  including 
cutch  and  gambler  and  be  dye  

Grain  and  pulse  

Gums  and  resins,  excluding  cutch  and 
gambier.... 

\  Icmp ,  TX  W , . .  .....,.„..,  •...•••«••■••••**••#■  umi 

Hides  and  skins 

HorilS  .  .  •  ■*•■••••*  MtiM««»MMMI*MMMM*MM  ...... 

Jewelry,  ctc~  

Jute  manufactures  (gunny  bugs)  

Manures  . . . 

Oils-  -  

Oil  CalcC. *  mnmnmhmwi 

Provision!  ••>■••••  llnimHMtwn«*«M< 

Seeds  ..,....,*..*...,.... 

Silk  manufactures  (piece  goods,  includ- 
ing mixed  goods)  .... 

Spice*  mmmt 

1  CI  MS*  HMWIttllWI 

Wood,  ornamental  (sandal) 
Wool: 

Raw  

Manufactures  (shawls)... 


Rupees. 
',478,931 

«45.*7».79« 

53,73«.°94 
5.630,385 

38. '35.833 

4,063,608 
30,820,916 

»."»,  559 
466,650 

5.«3».983 
1.°97,6o9 
»97,*77 
43>,c»4 
949.4'5 
333.75a 
214, 5»9 
3.783.34> 
48,600,139 

374.486 
1,318,311 

7»9.9'5 
436,397 

8,148,966 
a84.955 


Indian 

Other  articles 

Total  Indian 

Foreign 
(  ofTce., . ............ 

Cotton : 

Twist  and  yarn... 

1  icce  goous 
Fruits  and  vegetables  (cocoanut  kernel). 
Gums  and  resins,  excluding  cutch  and 


Value. 


Rupees. 
5.015.35- 


..•■•...•••••..a....... 


...... .....  I 


Ivory,  manufactured  

Jewelry. 
Metals : 

Copper,  wrought  

Iron,  old  (for  remanufacture)  

Tin ,  un  wrought  

Oil  (kerosene)  

•  ••  NN44NM 

Provisions... . 

Silk: 

Raw. 


M  a  n  u  factu  res  

Spices  (cloves).. ••»••*•••••»•«••••••. 

Sugar,  refmcd. 

Wool: 

Raw  

 HIHMIMMMMMMMM 

■  •itllMHIIMKIMMIIHM   ■ 


Other  articles. 


ToL.il  foreign  merchandise 


358,628,749 


96.4^8 

834.4$6 

16,253,99a 
146.861 

73»,4°4 
*,«55.4a6 

«93»°S7 

S9'.l3» 
485,834 
167, 567 
66,431 

,.'3°.799 

33s, 87' 
55»'.97« 

978.739 
8,637,609 
», 677, 945 

9,407.9" 
465.480 

4.*44,97» 


35,440,239 


IMPORTS. 


The  import  trade  in  cotton  piece  goods  amounted  in  value  to  803^ 
lacs  rupees  and  exceeded  the  import  trade  in  any  other  commodity,  though 
its  value  was  less  by         lacs  rupees  than  in  the  previous  year.    The  in- 
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creased  imports  of  machinery  and  mill  gear  were  due  to  the  extension  of 
mills  in  Bombay.  The  imports  of  copper  increased,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
price  consequent  on  the  collapse  of  the  Paris  syndicate.  The  increase  in 
imports  of  sugar  was  due  to  the  stocks  impovted  in  the  previous  year  having 
run  short.  A  good  crop  in  Persia  accounted  for  the  larger  imports  of  raw 
cotton,  as  did,  in  a  great  measure,  a  large  production  in  China  for  more  ex- 
tensive imports  of  raw  silk.  Besides  cotton  piece  goods,  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  imports  of  coal,  iron,  railway  stock,  and  rolling  plant.  The  re- 
duced imports  of  coal  were  chiefly  due  to  a  large  stock  having  accumulated 
in  this  country.  The  imports  of  iron  fell  off,  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  commodity.  The  fact  that  Jess  railway  construction  was  going  on  ac- 
counted for  the  decrease  in  the  imports  of  railway  stock.  The  countries 
with  which  the  import  trade  was  largest  were  the  United  Kingdom  and 
China,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  import  trade  was  with  the 
former  of  these. 

Kerosene. — Kerosene  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade,  the 
quantity  imported  being  13,704,072  gallons,  against  11,930,739  gallons  in 
the  previous  year.  The  cheapness  of  this  oil  is  the  cause  of  the  almost 
yearly  increase  in  the  demand,  and  it  is  rapidly  replacing  all  illuminants 
produced  locally.  Below  is  a  table  giving  receipts  of  kerosene  from  Batoum 
and  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years : 


Years. 


i88t-'88  

1888—  8q. ............ 


United 

Gallon*. 

Gallant. 

1,481,139 

5,871,588 

■M93.877 

«.3»J.«*7 

9.7»7.773 

a, 213, 21a 

io.749.344 

9,961,  798 

Provisions. — There  was  an  improvement  of  506,986  rupees,  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  increased  consignments  of  dates  from  Turkey  in  Asia  and 
Maskat.  Fish  maws  and  shark  fins  were  also  imported  in  larger  quantities 
from  Maskat,  as  well  as  dried  fruits  from  Persia. 

Raw  cotton. — Imports  of  raw  cotton  are  valued  at  2,668,868  rupees,  against 
1,505,029  rupees  in  the  previous  year.  Persia  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  product,  and  the  increase  visible  is  attributed  to  large  crops. 

Spirits. — The  receipts  of  whisky,  which  fell  off  considerably  in  i888-'89, 
showed  an  increase  of  14,302  gallons.  The  imports  of  brandy  diminished 
by  3,915  gallons,  while  rum  and  gin  both  improved,  the  former  by  1,575 
gallons  and  the  latter  by  857  gallons.  Whisky  is  imported  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  brandy  chiefly  from  France,  rum  from  Mauritius 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  gin  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland,  and 
Belgium. 

H.  BALLANTINE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bombay,  January  jr,  i8gr. 
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BARCELONA  IN  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BO  WEN. 

The  year  1890  was  a  conservative,  in  contradistinction  to  a  speculative, 
year  in  the  province  of  Barcelona.  As  early  as  the  month  of  January  the. 
opinion  obtained  among  employers  that  strikes  of  a  serious  nature  would 
occur  on  or  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  by  that  opinion  they  were  largely 
governed  in  determining  what  obligations  they  would  assume.  Nor  was 
their  prudence  fatuous;  the  strikes  were,  indeed,  serious,  for  they  did  not 
culminate  until  July  23  and  were  not  settled  until  August  2,  and  in  the  mean- 
time they  were  maintained  in  no  fewer  than  nineteen  different  manufacturing 
towns. 

But  even  more  potent  than  the  strikes  were  in  affecting  trade  was  the 
presence  of  the  cholera  along  this  coast  of  Spain.  From  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  November  it  not  only  caused  many  deaths,  but  it  pre- 
vented buyers  and  travelers,  and  also  natives  of  other  parts  of  Spain,  from 
visiting  the  infected  districts.  Hardly  had  the  cholera  disappeared  when 
the  financial  troubles  in  South  America  and  in  London  occurred  and  pro- 
duced a  disquieting  effect  on  the  capitalists  and  banks  here  that  lasted  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  declared  at  this  consulate  for  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1890: 


• 

Quarter  ended — 

Total. 

March  31. 

June  30. 

September 
3°- 

December 
3«- 

$66.00 
200.00 

234.00 
■13.00 

P&  00 
200. 00 
234.00 

I»87»-9S 
9J.60 
3,260.40 
»39. 651.00 
286.28 
67,795.20 
1,176.54 

330.00 
38,676.00 
0.8y6.O7 

90.00 

185.00 
43.06 

300.00 

497-  32 
396.00 
4,330.34 
13.999-41 
1,760.00 
79.00 

An t Kjui t ics  ••••••■••••••••*•••••*•• 

|339- 80 
93.60 

»,945-oo 
58,165.00 
370.60 
9,940.40 

$102.60 

55fi- 40 
4,325.00 
15.68 
19,796.80 
1,136. 18 

*7«7-55 

•  •••••.••„.,„■.. 

Ceramics  

758.00 

77,361.00 

•••••••••••a •••••• 

•••••• 

CJork  ruais  •»••••••••••>••••••*«»••»•* 

Glycerine  

4^0,058.00 

40.36 

Garlic***  •■•*•••«  •••••••••  •••••••■•>••••••■•••••••••«•»••«• 

W .in  J  orpins. . ...*.*.«  •■■•••■••*•••••••■•••••••■•■••••• 

...... 

■»»■■——  ■  ■  tmm 

17,500.00 
2,133.00 
90.00 

1*5- 00 
42.06 

ix,  176. 00 
2,os8.oo 

M  incnil  ws&lcr. ••■•>■■  ••■••■•»•••••••*••••••••*•**••... 

N  losaics.           • ..........  •*••>•*•••■••••••••••*•*■••« 

3-995  00 

1,705.07 

•••■>•••*••••••••■ 

Olive  Oil  ■•  >••••■  *>■■•■••••••••••■•*••■••■•  t 

I  AstCDosLTtl  nmts**..**** ••••••«••••••••••■•••••••••••• 

Saffron-  

300.00 
497-  3» 

■•>••■ 
.......... ••••••• 

396.00 

4,33°»4 
4,618.40 

1  HTXHT                       ...  ■•.-....»«..■•.•••«»«.••...•.••»• 

2.527-5° 

5,404-7» 
1,760.00 

■•■■■■■■■•••••■•■a 

1,448.80 

Sundries.  ••■•■■•«■••■*•••  ••••••••• 

79.00 

Total  

85. 553- 5o 

100,555.10 

47,028.69 

43.969- 78 

2  77. '07.07 
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According  to  the  customs  returns,  the  trade  of  Barcelona  with  the  United 
States  in  1890  was  as  follows: 


Bacon  and  lard  

Blacking,  inks,  colors  


..do. 


Quantity. 


 do, 

Cart  ridges...... ...... ........  do  

Cerosin  ....  •  ■■•*••••••••■•■  •••••••••••••••  •••••  UU  

Chcinir.il  p roducts. ....... •■■■•■••■■*•*••••••••••••••■•••■*•■  .do.  ■•*. 

Cigarette  paper  do  

Cotton  do  

 "..do  

Drugs  do  

Firearms  (revolvers,  carbines,  etc.)  do  

Garlic  ~  do  

Indigo  ..  do  

Lubricating  oil,  do  

Mineral  coal          .......         ..**..*..  ....*... .......... .      tuns  •■ 

Motors  kilogrammes.. 

Pitch  pine  wood-  cubic  metres... 

r*crfurncry ............... .....  k  >l<'^ninimcs.. . 

Petroleum  do  

PilK  and  other  pharmaceutical  products.  do  

Preserved  fish   do  

Paper  and  prints^  do  

Resin   do  

Stiives. .  #mm*«  mum  ■  ••••••  ....number... 

I  allow  >.t»»»  .M«.«.n«m»tMm««i  kilogrimtncs... 

Toys..  •••••••••■•••••••••••■••»••••«•••«••«••••»••»•••••■■•■•••■■•  .do.  *«••• 

Tripe  (guts).  do  

Tramway  cars. ■••■•••■••••••*•••■••••••»••■••••••••  •••••••■»«  ..do  

Varnish  

Wine. ..•••■••••••••••«••«>•••••••«•••*«••*••••••*•••••••*••••••••••••• 

\  anOUS... •«■••••••••••*•■••  wtiwmwtnimm  ••••••••••*•••*«•*»•• 

Playing  cards 


37,261 
a,  677 

«,9f4 

665 
9,67a 
5.5*9 


35,069,271 
19,66a 
>.779 


Total... 


5,  "4 

37.73' 
875 
101,304 

»3»93» 
908 
3,698,56a 

5, 9*6 
a,a83 
it, 516 
',448,47a 

». a95. 230 
570,433 
Tf> 
47,os8 
ao9,oa8 

•••••••••*•• ■ 


Value. 


$6,053 

655 

a,c85 
161 
a,  533 
1,061 

9.500,035 
•.374 
4»9 
337 

11,442 
»,8o9 
4,aaa 

"3.484 
H4.430 
1,40a 

6,511 
*.*03 
7.446 

47,»55 
238,831 

8a,57o 

9»5 
18,164 

43.570 
34« 

1, 80a 


Quantity. 





7,036 


Value. 


*45 


4.074 


6.570 


10,333,461 


................. 


393 


>•••••*•*••> ...... 

>••••••••••••••••• 

>....*... .••*..... 


9«3 


.............. 


1,781 
777 
1,911 


8,728 


Almost  all  the  articles  of  importation  and  exportation  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  pass  through  other  countries,  and  are  consequently  enu- 
merated among  the  articles  of  importation  and  exportation  between  Spain 
and  said  other  countries,  and  not  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  foregoing  figures,  obtained  from  the  custom-house,  the 
direct  and  known  exportation  to  the  United  States  from  Barcelona  amounted 
to  but  $8,728  during  the  year  1890,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount 
was  $277,107.07,  as  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  return  of  declared  exports. 

HERBERT  W.  BOWEN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  March  <5,  i8gi. 
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MILK  FROM  TUBERCULOUS  COWS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Experiments  have  again  been  resumed  in  this  country  towards  elucidating 
the  still  open  question  whether  milk  from  tubercular  diseased  cows,  even  in 
such  cases  where  the  udder  was  not  affected  with  tuberculosis,  can  be  the 
means  of  communicating  infection.  In  these  experiments  the  investigation 
was  made  in  all  with  the  milk  from  twenty-one  diseased  cows,  and  with  which 
forty  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated.  It  had  been  intended  that  two  guinea  pigs 
should  be  inoculated  from  each  sample ;  but  in  two  cases,  owing  to  the  number 
of  these  animals  having  fallen  short,  only  one  guinea  pig  could  be  employed, 
from  2  to  3  centimetres  of  milk  being  used  on  each  occasion.  The  milk  samples 
were  taken  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  cattle  market,  the  cows  being 
milked  by  him  and  the  milk  caught  up  into  small  bottles.  The  veterinarian 
only  selected  such  cows  as,  on  examination  during  life,  could  be  classed  by 
him  as  suffering  in  a  high  degree  from  tuberculosis;  and  in  every  case  the 
udder  and  chest  intestines  of  the  animals  were  afterwards  sent  in  for  exami- 
nation, so  as  to  obtain  full  assurance  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  as 
well  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  development  of  the  disease.  The  inoculated 
guinea  pigs  were  kept  in  isolated  cages  in  such  manner  that  only  the  two 
which  had  received  milk  from  the  same  cow  came  into  contact  the  one  with 
the  other.  Three  of  the  guinea  pigs  were  killed  by  rats,  fortunately,  how- 
ever, at  such  distance  of  time  (24  or  25  days)  after  inoculation  that  the 
inoculated  tuberculosis  must  have  shown  itself  had  it  been  present.  Two 
others  died  of  casual  (not  tuberculous  lung)  disease  after  the  lapse  of  i}£  and 
2  months,  leaving  no  sign  whatever  of  tuberculosis. 

The  results  obtained  from  these  inoculations  have  been  that  milk  from 
seventeen  of  the  examined  cows  had  no  influence  in  producing  tuberculosis  in 
the  guinea  pigs,  whilst  the  milk  from  four  of  the  cows  showed  itself  to  be  com- 
municative of  in  fection ;  but  in  three  of  these  cases,  on  examination  of  the  udder 
most  minutely,  this  could  scarcely  be  considered  in  a  perfectly  sound  state. 
In  the  one  case  two  small  tumors  were  found  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  in 
the  two  others,  of  the  size  of  a  hazelnut;  but  in  all  the  cases,  with  a  slight 
hardening  of  the  tissues  in  a  somewhat  extended  circuit  When  the  above- 
mentioned  tumors  were  cut  over,  they  presented  the  exact  appearance  of  a  fresh 
tubercular  udder  inflammation,  that  is  to  say,  the  gland  lobes  were  swollen, 
firm,  and  of  grayish  color,  slightly  translucent,  and  with  yellow  streaks  cor- 
responding with  the  lacteal  passages.  In  dried  preparations  of  tissue  from  the 
tumors,  as  well  as  from  the  infiltrated  regions,  tubercle  bacilli  could  be 
demonstrated,  and  sections  showed  on  both  sides  the  presence  of  typical 
tuberculous  tissue  with  giant  cells  containing  bacilli.  Thus  there  could  be 
no  doubt  but  that  in  all  three  cases  a  commencement  of  tuberculosis  had  to  be 
contended  with.  The  slighter  the  development  of  the  tubercular  attacks  in 
the  udder,  so  much  the  fewer  will  be  the  number  of  bacilli  thrown  off  from 
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the  milk.  In  full  agreement  with  this  it  was  found  that,  of  the  two  inoculated 
guinea  pigs,  only  one  was  attacked  in  the  case  where  but  two  small  tumors 
of  a  pea  size  was  found  in  the  udder.  The  other  guinea  pig  was  killed  4 
weeks  after  the  inoculation  and  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound.  In  the 
last  of  the  four  cases,  where  the  milk  was  found  communicative  of  infection,  no 
discernible  tubercular  attack  was  to  be  detected  in  the  udder.  This  case, 
however,  differed  in  some  degree  from  the  others.  The  cow  in  question 
died  of  tuberculosis  of  chronic  character  and  in  a  very  advanced  stage, 
several  of  the  organs  having  been  attacked  (the  lungs,  pleura,  mesenteric 
glands,  liver,  and  intestines),  whilst  the  other  cows  whose  milk  had  been  ex- 
amined had  all  been  slaughtered.  With  these  the  attack  had  not  reached 
the  extreme  stage,  although  in  many  of  them  it  was  found  to  be  far  advanced. 

Whilst  this  case  would  thus  seem  to  prove  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  can  pass 
over  to  the  milk  without  the  previous  existence  of  any  tubercle  tissue  in  the 
udder,  it  is  at  the  same  time  observed  that  in  this  case  there  is  all  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  one  of  exceptional  character.  From  the  detailed  report  on 
these  researches  it  may  perhaps  be  gathered  that  the  matter  in  question 
stands  somewhat  in  the  following  position :  If  it  really  be  the  case  that  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  is  of  such  great  danger  as  the  medium  of  com- 
municating infection,  it  might  certainly  be  expected,  looking  at  the  great 
spread  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  that  the  disease  would,  at  the  same  time, 
be  conveyed  to  human  beings  much  more  frequently  than  it  seems,  in  fact, 
really  to  occur  with  the  raw  milk  and  (though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  less 
degree)  with  the  dairy  produce,  especially  of  butter  and  fresh  cheese.  The 
generally  entertained  opinion  that  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  as  a  rule, 
only  under  certain  conditions,  was  really  of  such  dangerous  characters, 
would  appear  to  be  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained. 
To  prevent  the  conveyance  of  infection  to  the  human  being  through  the 
medium  of  tuberculous  cows'  milk,  it  should  be  the  main  consideration  to 
watch  for  the  earliest  appearance  of  swelling  or  tumor  of  a  tuberculous 
nature  in  the  cow.  Such  recognition,  as  a  rule,  will  not  be  of  much  diffi- 
culty, and  at  any  rate  will  lead  to  good  grounds  of  suspicion,  such  as  a  firm, 
painless,  and,  as  a  rule,  speedily  spreading  glandular  swelling,  with  the 
secretion  in  the  first  weeks  retaining  its  natural  appearance,  but  later  on 
becoming  thinner  and  more  watery,  but  seldom  of  a  pus  nature.  The  ques- 
tion of  danger  of  infection  through  the  use  of  such  milk  is  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently summed  up  in  the  following  words  of  the  report  on  these  researches, 
namely,  that  milk  obtained  from  a  tuberculous  cow  with  an  apparently  sound 
udder,  as  a  rule,  will  not  be  found  dangerous ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  in  no 
individual  case  can  it  be  said  with  certainty  that  one  may  not  be  dealing 
with  one  of  the  depicted  exceptions  from  the  general  rule,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  regard  such  milk  with  suspicion  in  respect  to  its  infecting  powers 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  March  4,  1891. 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers 
throughout  Germany. 

This  table  was  prepared  with  great  care  from  reliable  data,  showing 
the  usual  local  rates  of  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  at  all  the 
principal  points  within  the  German  Empire. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  laborers  "find  themselves" 
from  such  wages,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  food  as  beef  and 
pork,  at  their  present  prices,  is  beyond  their  reach. 

Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany. 


District. 


Male. 


Female 


Children. 


Female. 


OP  PRUSSIA. 

Governmental  district  0/ KZnigsberg. 

Townships  : 

Allrnslein  (except  the  following  towns)  

Allenstein  ..  

Wartenburg  

Braunsberg  (except  the  following  towns) — 

Braunsberg .... 

Frauenburg.... 

Nf  cllls.iclc. .....  • ,  ••••••»••  «. •«.••«  ...... •*....  • 

Woraditt  

Preussisch-Eilau  (except  the  following  towns) 
Creuiberg  ...... 

Preuv.isch-F.ilau  


wmitMi  •••••••••• 


 m>nm  i«»HWMI  ••••••*••*•■.*■••■■••• 


•••••••••••••a 


 •••• ...... 


Fischhausen  (except  the  following  towns).... 



Friedland 
Schippenbcil 

Gerdauen  (including  the  towns  of  Gerdaucn  and  Vordcrnberg) 

No.  129  1. 


•  ••••«  ..•  •••■■••••<■•••••••••••••••.•«•  MNMMMM 

•••«••• •■•■•*.•* .a. ........... **•.*...*•••■••*•••••*•«•«•• 


Cents. 

»8.5 
33-3 
28.5 

33-3 

2  !  ' 

3» 

23.8 

238 
23.8 
•3.8 
23.8 
»3-8 
a8.  5 
38.5 
38.5 
27.07 


Cents. 

»43 

19.04 

21.42 

20.  23 

16.66 

19.04 

11.9 

17.  85 

14.28 

14.28 

14.28 

11. 9 

if.  66 

16.66 

16.66 

14.26 


Cents. 

9-5* 
23.8 
21. 43 
13.09 

9-  5» 
11.9 
11.9 
20.  23 
11. 9 
14.28 
14.28 
11.9 
11.9 
11. 9 
11.9 
11.9 

I6l 


Cents. 

$.j6 
11. 9 
16.66 
11.9 
7.14 
9- 53 
7M 
11. 9 

7  »4 
9.52 
9.5a 
9.5a 
9. 52 
9  52 

9- Si 
9  53 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Adults. 

IT,], 

Male. 

rc.ii.iic. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

38.5 

19.04 

38.5 

19.04 

38.  5 

'3-8 

»3-8 

16.66 

38.3. 

16.66 

33.8 

16.  66 

38.5 

if.  66 

29.6 

H  .(:'• 

38.5 

I6.66 

29.6 

17.67 

46. 46 

16. 66 

28.5 

16.66 

23.5 

19.04 

39. 6 

17.67 

35-7 

.3.8 

38.5 

16.66 

•     »3- 5 

14.38 

.     98.  S 

16.66 

•     35  7 

*3-8 

•  47.6 

33 .8 

.  88.5 

16.66 

.  39.6 

19.04 

•  33-8 

14. 38 

•  38.5 

16.66 

.  a3.8 

14.38 

.  98.5 

16.66 

•    a8.  s 

21.43 

■  28.5 

14.  »8 

.  33.8 

II.  9 

.  33.8 

11. 9 

.  28.5 

31.  43 

39.6 

16.66 

•     s8.  S 

14.38 

•  33.8 

14.  38 

•  30.94 

33-  8 

•  28.5 

16.66 

-  33.8 

14.28 

•  33.8 

14. 28 

•  28.5 

16.66 

.  28.5 

91.  43 

•  33.8 

91.  49 

14. 20 

33.  O 

16.66 

30.  5 

1  A  »ft 
J  4'  *0 

33* 0 

14.  20 

93.8 

16.66 

.  38.5 

16.66 

38.5 

14.38 

•3.8 

II. 9 

93.8 

11. 9 

.  19.04 

9 

33-8 

19.04 

Children. 


M..lc. 


Female. 


of  Prussia— continued. 
Governmental  dittrkt  0/  Komgsberg—  Continued. 
Townships — Continued. 


Hciligenbcil  (except  the  following  towns). 


••••  .*■••■**■■.••••■■.»••■  


Zinten-  

Heilsberg  (except  the  following  town*) 

Gutstadt.... 

HeiUberg  

Preussisch-Holland  (except  the  following  towns) 

Preussisch-Holland 


••••••••»*•• *••••••••••••■•••• ••••••■••*•••*•••••• 

■••••••(•■•••••■•■■•■•••••a 

■lltssilllilw  tumuMtM  mMMM»nti 

Kdmgsbcrg  

Do  

Lab  Liu  (except  the  town  of  Labia  u)M  

1  own  of  I-abiau  

Memel  (except  the  town  of  Memel)    •«••••••••■••• 

Town  of  Memel  

Mohrungcn  (except  the  following  towns)  

Licbstadt  ~  

Mohrungen  


■■■■..■■■■■■■■■II"  Ill  II 1  T  — TT~Tlf  Ttt  I II  If!  Ill  I  H.....MM  ■ 


Pill.) 


IMSfNMIIMMNMMIIMMMN 


.•*«.■•<•■••••*•  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••••  ••••••  IPSWIfMMHI 


Friedland  (except  the  following  towns) 

Uartctistein  

Domnau  

Saalfcid-  

Neideti  burg  

Soldau  

Ortelsburg  (except  the  following  towns).!.. 

Ortelsburg 

Passenheim 

Willenbcrg.. 
Osterode  (except  the  following  towns) 

Giigenburg  

Hohcnstein 

LQbcnnohl  

Osterode  

Rastenburg  (except  the  following  towns)  

Barten.. •■•.•••••••••*•  ••••••••••••• 

Drcngiurt...  •••••■••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••*•••••••••••• 

Rastenburg  

Kossel  (except  the  following  towns)  

Bischofsbttrg  

Bischof&stein  

Seeburg  

Wchlau  (except  the  following  towns)  

Altenburg». 

Tapiau  

Wchlau  


••■•••••«••••«••*•*•...-■....., 


W1WWIHIWP  ............ 


Governmental  dittrkt  0/  Gumbinnen. 

Townships : 

Hcidekmgand  Nicdcmng  

Tilsit  (except  town  of  Tilsit),  Ragnit,  Pilkallcii.Stallupohnen,  Gum- 
binnen, and  Insterburg  (except  town  of  Insterburg)  ■.«>■  .......  ..  ... 

Darkchmen  and  Goldapp  

Olesho,  IJek,  Lotien.  Scnsburg,  Johannesburg,  and  Angcrburg..  

Towns  of  Tilsit  and  Insterburg...  


•  *••**••■•••••••••••••»•»•••••••••••*  INNIMIM 


Cents. 
19.04 
14.  28 
14.28 
9  S3 
14.28 
11.9 
11. 9 
11. 9 
11.9 

9- 53 
29.6 
14.  28 
16.66 
16.66 
19.04 
14.28 
11. 9 
19.04 
14.  28 
33.8 
11.9 
14.  28 
11.9 
14.28 
11.9 
14.28 
19.04 
11. 9 
9.52 
11.9 
16.  66 
14.28 
14.38 
14.38 
16.66 
i- .ft 
9- S3 
11. 9 
16. 66 
16.66 
11. 9 
11. 9 
14.38 
14.38 
14.38 
14.38 
19.04 


14.38 

M  9 
11. 9 
9.5a 
1. .9 


Cents. 
9- S3 

9.53 
11. 9 

7»4 

11. 9 

7»4 
11. 9 
11. 9 
11. 9 
9.53 
9- S3 
14.38 
11. 9 

11. 0 
16.66 

9-5» 
9.53 

9-53 
11. 9 

11.9 
9.5a 
9.53 
7-  M 

9.53 

7-  M 

7-  »4 
it. 9 

9.53 

9-  53 


,4.38 
7-  «4 
7-  M 
7- 14 

11. 9 

11. 9 
7«4 
9-53 
9  53 

11. 9 
953 
7  «4 
9- S3 

11. 9 
9- 53 

11. 9 

11. 9 


7*4 

4?« 
4-76 
4.7« 
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Table  shewing-  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Adults. 


Children. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Ctm.it 

Ctuti 

l  fnts. 

42  8l 

A  A 

'4*  4 

'->•  J 

13  n 
13.9 

35-  7 

30.  05 

Ml 

»9 

14.  38 

357 

33.8 

»5-3 

13.9 

35-  7 

20 . 05 

'9 

I4.  2i 

»3-8 

'9 

11.9 

11.9 

35-  7 

SO.  05 

*9 

14.  28 

»3  8 

«9 

11.9 

11. 9 

33.  0 

»9 

1 1 . 9 

11.9 

38.08 

30.23 

17.85 

14.28 

33-  3 

1 1  R- 
17.  05 

14-  28 

35-7 

30.23 

17.85 

14.38 

28.5 

17.85 

11.9 

11.9 

33.  O 

'9 

11. 9 

11. 9 

30.  5 

XT  Rc 

>7-  "5 

11. 9 

AO  Ra 

4a-  °4 

31  8 

23.  0 

17. 05 

14.  .0 

33  3 

17.85 

.7.85 

14.38 

23.8 

«785 

14.38 

33-3 

17.85 

17.85 

14.28 

33  3 

17.85 

•  7.85 

1418 

33-3 

30.33 

17.85 

14.38 

33-3 

30.33 

«7-85 

14.38 

38.  5 

17.85 

11. 9 

"•9 

38.5 

17.85 

11.9 

11.9 

33-3 

17.85 

11.9 

11.9 

30, 1 

17.  05 

WA  lR 
14.  30 

11. 9 

n  It 
33. B 

it  Rc 
17.  »5 

II.9 

9-  5* 

33-3 

83.  8 

I9.  04 

17.85 

28.5 

19.04 

•  11? 
I  4.  30 

14.  38 

33.  13 

IT     4  9 

7-  '4 

iR  rJ» 

14  20 

11. 9 

it. 9 

3D.  1 0 

14-  -  ■■ 

9. 52 

9-  5a 

30.  6 

14  *  20 

9. 53 

9-57 

39*  0 

>  j  -.ft 
1 4  ■  ■  ■ 

9.5s 

9-5* 

3°-  94 

23.  0 

f  A     1  R 

11. 9 

3°-  55 

20.  23 

11. 9 

11. 9 

30. 6 

31  fi 
33.  O 

-3.  0 

19.04 

39.6 

17.  85 

14.38 

11. 9 

39.6 

«7-85 

14.38 

11. 9 

30-94 

31.  43 

19.04 

16.66 

»3-8 

I7.85 

17.85 

14.28 

y»  94 

31.  43 

17.  85 

>4  3 

33-3 

16.66 

11.9 

II. 9 

33.8 

16  66 

11.9 

7  "4 

'3-8 

16.66 

11.9 

7-  »4 

33.8 

14.98 

It. 9 

7-M 

33.99 

37.65 

H.9 

7-  '4 

33.8 

14.38 

14- a8 

Townships  : 
Dantzio. 


or  rKtrssiA— continued. 
CcvernmtHt.tt  Jiitrict  e/  Dantsk. 


....... ....... ......... ..«..«*«.«... ...... ...... ...... .«.«...».««..•»«* 


HI*... ■•••■.••..*•.••.*.....•... ...... 


...*.....•.•••••••••■....•■••. 


M.iricnburg 
Ncii-sUidt ... 
Neuteich  .... 
Piitzig.... 


••••••■••••••••••••••■••••■■■••••■•••■•••••••■•••■•••••■•'••■•a** 


Tic^enhof...  ••.••••••.•••••«••« 

•••••••  •••••#••••*♦••..•.• 

■•••■••••■■■■•••■■••a  ••••••  •  I 


................ 


Perent  (except  the  town  of  Bcrent).  *..•....••••.•••■•••••••••*  

Town  of  Eton!   •  •  tMMIMtM.  ••••••• 

Carthaus,  district  of  Kahlbude         .  .......a  

Districts: 

Dantricker  Hohe— 

Savpc  and  Schellmiihl  ...................  

Other  districts. 
Dantzicker  Niederung— 

Krakau,  Henbude,  Treyl,  Weichselmiinde,  Gross  Klein  Pieh- 

nendort  and  BiSrgerwicsen  

Other  districts  

Townships  (except  the  above-mentioned  towns) : 

Dirschau  (except  the  town  of  Dirschau)  

Elbing-  

Ma  rienburg.. ............... 

Ncustadl  

Putzig  

Prussian  Stargard  

Govtrnmtntal  dittrict  qf  Mar itnu.  tr dtr. 

Townships: 

Driesen  (except  the  following  towns)- 

I)  ricsen. .....•••••*•••••••••■  ..••...-•••••••••••••*•••••♦»••*••••••.••••• 

Gollub-  

SchSusce  ••••■•••••••••••««•••••••••■••••••*•■•••■•••••*•*  1 

Kulm  (except  the  town  of  Kulm)  

Town  of  Kulm..._  

FLitow  (except  the  following  towns)... 

FUtow  

Zcmpelburg 

Krojanke 

Vsuidaburg . 


•••• ............ 


!••••*•  ••*•••••••*••••••••••••..*•  •  l*HI4MI*NMNHIfMNIIIfrN*IMMI 

•  •••••t  *•••••  •*••••*•• ••••••••••••••• •••■•*■•••■■■••••••■■•••■•■*■••••••< 


•  ••••■••••••••■••••••■•*••■•••*•••*••■>■•■•• 


■■■•■•••■•■•■■■•••■■■••■•■■■•••..•.••.••■••••••••■a 


(except  the  following  towns). 

Grandcm..-  

Rchdcn  „  „..  


H4«H»MIM  HUM  IMH4I IIWIKHMMIM 


(except  the  town  of  Kouiti)  

Town  of  Koniu„  

Dcutsch- Krone  (except  the  following  towns) 

Deutsch- Krone  -  

Jastrow  

Friedbnd  (.Mecklenburg  Strelitr) 


........ 
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Tabic  shewing  the  tiaily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Tit k  kingdom  of  PRUSSIA— continued. 
Gtn'trttuifntal  district  of Maritmverder- Continued. 
Townships— Continued. 


Lobeau  (except  the  following  towns)  

1.5  beau  

Neumark  

Kauemick  

Maricnwcrdcr  (except  the  following  towns). 

Maricnwcrder  „  

Mcwc._  

Garnsee  

Rosenberg  (except  the  following  towns)  

Rosenberg  

Deutsch  KiUu...  

Riescnburg  

Bischofswerdcr  

Freist.idl   

Schlochau  (except  the  folluwing  towns)  

Schlochau  

HammcrMein  

Baldenburg  

Prussian  Fricdland  -  

Landeck   

Schweti  (except  the  following  towns)  

Schwctz  

Ncucnburg   

Strasburg  (cjtcept  the  following  towns)  

Strasburg  

Gorzno  

Lautcnburg  

Stuhm  (except  the  following  towns)  

luhtn  *>>  ■  •  ■       ■  •        •  ■  • 

Christburg  

Thorn  (except  the  following  towns)  

Thorn  

Ktilm  See  

Tuchel  


Ccvtrmnental  diitrut  cf  J'otidam. 

Townships : 

Angcrniundc — 

Di-tncts  

Towns : 

Angermunde  , 

Greifenberg  

Joachimsthal  

Odcrbcrg  , 

Schwcdt  

Brandenburg  

Bcokow  and  Storkow.....  

Charlotlcnburg  

JUterbogk  and  l.uckenwalde : 

Town  of  Lukcnwalde  

Other  part-  , 

Nicderbarnim : 

Lichicnberg  and  Stralau  

Districts  of  Friedrich*fclde,  Wcisscnscc.Oher  Schfinwcide,  Pan- 

kow.Fran/  BuchhoU,  Dalldorf.and  Tegcl  DahlwctI  

Community  ot  Ncu  Huliand.... 


 ••  


Adulu. 

Children. 

Male. 

Female. 

.Male. 

Female 

I  CHfS. 

^ — *- 

t  flltS. 

<.  C  'c'  1'.'  . 

Cents. 

35-  7 

11.9 

11:9 

9-5» 

19. 4 

9.  53 

4.  jq 

4-  7° 

33.5 

•5-  47 

11.9 

9-5» 

20. 1 

ID.  OO 

2 1 . 43 

11.9 

28.5 

I7.85 

11. 9 

11.9 

35-7 

30.  33 

15-47 

1 1.93 

35-7 

33.8 

11. 9 

9.52 

35-7 

23-  B 

17.  85 

11.9 

38.5 

17.67 

14.  28 

14.  55 

»3-5 

14.  20 

11. 9 

9.5a 

9^.56 

14.  20 

::.9 

9  53 

11  It 

11.9 

7-  M 

5-95 

35-  7 

"9-4 

11.9 

7-  M 

24.03 

21 . 43 

17.07 

I7.O7 

24.03 

19.04 

•5-47 

I4      -  •> 

35-  7 

mm  A 
23.  8 

•5-47 

*4.  30 

24.03 

14. 38 

1  P. to 

11.9 

28.5 

17.67 

»5.  47 

14.  2o 

29.56 

17.67 

19.04 

1 1 . 9 

23.6 

1 

*  4  •  ■  " 

I  4  ■  ■  ^ 

3» 

19.04 

14  38 

13.1 

 _  J" 

29-56 

31.42 

9.04 

14.  28 

19.04 

19.04 

9-5a 

9.  52 

333 

23. 8 

19.04 

17.67 

33-3 

33.8 

19.04 

17. 67 

33-3 

33.8 

19.04 

17.67 

30.  75 

33.8 

19.04 

17.67 

29.  56 

19.04 

14.38 

11.9 

35  7 

23.8 

33.8 

17.67 

31.  43 

10  oa 

14.  38 

II .  Q 

a  ft  .  y 

■  ■  ■  ~ 

16.66 

111 

38.5 

lO.  04 

14.38 

14.28 

  J 

10.  04 

33-8 

14.38 

28.5 

31.  4; 

16.66 

16.66 

33  3 

I7.67 

14.38 

11. 9 

4>-47 

I9.7 

J4  9 

19.67 

29.56 

17.67 

17.67 

n. 9 

39.56 

16.66 

33.8 

11.9 

35- 7 

I9.O4 

31.42 

19.04 

35-7 

23  8 

14  38 

11.9 

59-  5 

33.8 

30.  56 

21.  43 

19  04 

16.66 

47-6 

33.8 

17.67 

11.9 

35-7 

33  8 

19. 9 

17.67 

38.5 

19.04 

15.6 

14.  28 

5»-36 

»8.5 

33.8 

17.67 

47.6 

>3  8 

21.  4a 

16.66 

47-6 

4«-47 

33.8 

»J-8 
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Table  shewing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


..................... 


•■*•••*••*•••••••••■• 


• .................. 


................. 


 •  •••••••••• 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA 

Governmental  district  of Potsdam -Continued. 

Township* — Continued. 

Niiderbamim  — Continued. 

Town  of  Bernau  

Town  of  Oranienburg 

Communities  of  Blumberg  and  Friedrichshagnn... 
Communities  of  Ruhleben,  Spandau,  and  F«>rst. 
Communities  of  Birkenwerder,  Borgsdorf,  Frcicnhorgcn,  and 

Woltersdorf.   ••••••••• 

District  of  Malchow  

Other  parts  

Obcilurnim  (except  the  town  of  EbCffMMldt) 

Town  of  Ebciswatde  _  

Osthavclland  

Ostprigultt  

Prenzli 

Potsdam-  

Kuppin  — 

Town  of  Ruppin  

Other  part  

Spandau„  

Teltow— 

Communities  of  Rixdorf,  Britr,  Fricdenau,  Stcglit/,  Gross  I.ich- 

terfeldc,  Wilmcrsdorf,  Schmargcndorf,  and  Dahlem  

Town  of  Teltow  and  communities  of  Schonow,  Stahnsdorf, 

Ruhlsdorf,   Klein   Machnow,   IHippcl,    Zchlendort,  Klein 

Beeren,  Gross  Beeren,  and  Diedersdorf.  

Tcmpclhof  and  Hascnheide  

Communities  of  Laukwitr,  Marienfclde,  Buckow,  and  Gross 

Ziethenand  farms  of  Osdorf  and  Lichtcnrade  _  

Communities  of  Nanawc  and  Neuendorf  

Municipalities  and  country  houses  of  Klein  Glienicke,  Drewitz, 

Stolpe,  Schcnkendorf.  Nudow,  Potsdamcr,  and  Forst...  

Town  of  Kdpeuick  and  municipalities  of  Treptow,  N.  Schon- 

weide,  Johannisthal,  Adlershol,  Grunau,  and  Kietz  

Alt-Glienicke,  Ncu-Glienicke,  Siidersdorf,  Gadsdorf,  Wilmers- 

dorf.  Thy  row,  Sietheu,  Wietstock,  LSwenbruch,  and  Cliestow.. 
Municipalities  of  Qausdoff  and  Sporcnberg... 
Other  parts. 
Templin : 

Towns  

Municipalities  and  counties  

Wcsthavclland,  town  of  Kathcnow 
Wittcnberge  : 

Town  of  Wittenbcrge  

Other  part  

Lauch-Bclzig  

Berlin  _  


Ch.ldren. 


•••••••••••■•••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••■(■■■•••••••••■•••■••■••a** 


Governmental  district  of  Frankfort  on-tke-Oder 
Townships : 

Arnswalde  

Kalau  

Col  thus  (land  district  ) 

Crossen   

Friedsberg  

Guben  (land  dLslrict) 


•  HMtltt  IIMIIHtMt  «  


••••>•••*•*•••**•** 


Male. 

Female 

M.le. 

Kt-nui:-. 

Cents. 

Lents. 

t  friis. 

Lents. 

4»-  47 

a.  ft 
23.8 

23.8 

it. 9 

4»-47 

23. 8 

mm  « 

it. 9 

4«-47 

19.04 

33.8 

it. 9 

56. » 

35  7 

30.48 

•3-8 

33  3 

1 m .  j  0 

91-  5» 

35  7 

19.04 

16.66 

II. 9 

35  7 

19.04 

ifi  fj, 

•  U.  V*J 

11. 9 

35-  7 

31.  42 

16.66 

14. 38 

35  7 

23.8 

17.67 

11.9 

35  7 

17.67 

17.  t»7 

II. 9 

35-7 

■3.1 

14.28 

11.9 

33.  3 

19.04 

14.  28 

9-5* 

47-6 

*3.8 

11.9 

11. 9 

37  9° 

H 

R3>  0 

14.  28 

14.  23 

3' 

17.67 

9.52 

9. 5a 

59-5 

37-7 

19.04 

19.04 

56.  2 

35  7 

3» 

33. 8 

47- 0 

mm  9 
33-  3 

19.  04 

14  23 

56.  2 

35  7 

3« 

.38 

37.96 

mm  8 
23.  8 

19  °4 

14.  28 

47- 6 

35-7 

mm  ft 

19.04 

35-7 

33.8 

16.66 

14.28 

59  5 

35.7 

31 

23.8 

35- 7 

19.04 

14.38 

ir.9 

35-7 

33.8 

14.38 

14.28 

35  7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.38 

33-3 

19.04 

19.04 

14.38 

3» 

16  66 

16.  66 

14.38 

38 

.3-8 

21.42 

14.38 

47« 

33.8 

»3-8 

23.8 

35-7 

23.8 

IT.9 

II.9 

29.6 

19.04 

16.66 

'3 

59  5 

35-7 

3» 

33.8 

16.66 

9.  S3 

9.  53 

28.5 

19,04 

14.28 

14.28 

28.5 

19.04 

14.38 

14.28 

*J 

19.04 

14.28 

14.38 

*.J 

19.04 

14.  28 

14.38 

*3-5 

16.66 

11  9 

11  g 
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Table  shewing  the  daily  wages  of  agrieul/ural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Governmental  district  of  Frankfort-ontke- Oder— Continued. 

Townships — Continued. 

KSnigsberg  (except  the  town  of  Kilsirin)  

Landsbcrg  (except  the  town  of  Landsbcrg),  Ixrlnis,  Luckau,  I.iibben, 
Soldin,  and  Sorau  (except  the  town  of  Kor>t)„  

Sprembcrg  (except  the  town  of  Sprembcrg)  

East  Sternberg-  _  

Zilllichau  and  Schwiebus  (except  the  tow  ns  of  ZQtiichati,  Licbenau, 
and  Schwiebus)  

Frankfort -on-the-Odcr  

Guben-  

Cotlbus  

Town* : 

Forst.  •  *••• 

Kifctrin. 

Landsbcrg-on-thc-Waria. 

S  pre  ni  berg*.  «••»••••••<••••*•••• 

ZQIIichau,  Llebouui,  and  Schwiebus.. 


a. ••••■•••■•■•••■••■••■•••**••••*••»■••• *•»«•-••••••*•• 


*  «  i...iinm.  ■«  WWHWM 


liMMlllMNMIMMMIHMIIMKMIIIIIIHI 


Governmental  dittrict  of  Stettin. 

Township  of  Stettin  ..  

Town  of  Star^ard  ..  

Other  parts  

Governmental  district  of  Coslim. 

Townships  (except  the  Mo  a -mentioned  towns) : 

Bclgard.-  

BQtow_  

Bublitx..-  

CWin  

Colberg  

Dramburg  

Nctistcttin..  

Lunenburg..  »  

Schivclbein,  Schlawc,  and  Slolp  

Kuinmclsburg — 

Municipalities  of  Varxin.Woblansc,  Secliw,  Hartin,  and  Wumow. 
Other  part  

towns : 

liirwalde  

Belgrad  

Bubliiz  

liiitow  

Dnimburg  -  

Fulkenburg  

Gallic*  

Colberg  

Kurlin  

Coslin  

Lancnburg  

Neit-tettiii  

PIdBhow  

Y»\nn„  

Kat/cbuhr  

Hii^cnwalHe  


Kummetstmrg. 
SchUwe  


Children. 


M.ilc. 


Female 

Mile. 

Female. 

Cent! 



Cents. 

Cents. 



Cents. 

35-7 

23.8 

14.38 

.4.t 

>8  S 

19  04 

14  38 

14  73 

33.8 

16.66 

14.  38 

11. 9 

»3  « 

14.28 

11. 9 

11.9 

33  8 

14.38 

9  52 

9.5a 

42.8 

26. 1 

23.8 

t6.66 

35.  7 

23.8 

16.66 

16.66 

35  7 

33  8 

14. 28 

14.  •« 

42.  B 

ft 

29.  0 

10. 00 

l(>.  Wj 

4»-7 

=3  8 

19  04 

14.38 

33-3 

31.  42 

14.38 

14.38 

»8. 5 

I9.O4 

14.38 

14.38 

28.5 

I9.O4 

14.38 

14.38 

47' 6 

35.  7 

23  8 

»3-8 

14.38 

28.  s 

16.66 

11. 9 

952 

59.69 

19.04 

14.38 

I4.38 

32.61 

11.9 

7-  »4 

7»4 

23.8 

11.9 

7«4 

7»4 

29. 69 

19.04 

14.  28 

14.  33 

29. 69 

19.04 

14. 38 

14**8 

28.5 

19.04 

14.  28 

14.38 

26. 18 

»775 

11.9 

II. 9 

19.04 

1438 

14. 33 

39  69 

19.04 

14.38 

14.  tt 

29.69 

«7  75 

»7-75 

l6.  l8 

23.8 

11.9 

11. 9 

it. 9 

*7-  37 

16.66 

11.9 

9  53 

33  3 

19.04 

19.04 

16.  iS 

»7-  37 

16.66 

9-5» 

7  M 

23.8 

14. 38 

9.53 

7  »4 

39.69 

>7-75 

14.38 

• 

11. 9 

y>- 94 

19.04 

16.66 

14. 38 

3°-94 

19.04 

t6.66 

14.  38 

35-  7 

19  04 

19.04 

16.  18 

39.69 

'7-75 

14.38 

11. 9 

33-3 

19.04 

»9  04 

»547 

3°  94 

19.04 

16.66 

14.38 

29.69 

»7  75 

14-aS 

11. 9 

23.8 

14  38 

9.53 

7*4 

37  37 

16.66 

11. 9 

9  53 

37  37 

16.66 

11.9 

9  S» 

y>- 94 

19.04 

16.66 

14.18 

39.  69 

«7  75 

14.38 

11.9 

29.69 

•7  75 

11.9 

9  53 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Contnucd. 


Governmental  district  of  Cos/in 

Towns— Continued. 

Schivelbcin  

St  olp 

Tcmpclburg  

Zanow.... 


 •  •••  ••••».»  •••••« 


Governmental  district  of  Stralsund. 
Towns  of  Stralsund  and  Grcifswald._  .........  

Other  part...   ••••••«••••  *..••••••  MM»I  

Govern  mental  dist  rict  0/  Potest. 

Townships  : 
Adelna 
Biriibaum 


........................ 


....................................... t •■■••••••*»•••• ••#•••••»•••■• 


•  •*•  *■■•■•*>•■•  •••.•..•.••(•■••••< 


•••••••••■••••••■•■■•••••■••■•■•••■•■•••••■•■••••••••••••••■••••■••■•••a**** 


•  •••••••  •••*■■■••■••••■••*••■•••  

•••••••■*••■•••  IWlMIMWIMUMtt  

•••••••>■■•••••■••• ■•  ••»•••••••*•••■••••••*•••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••• 

•*••••••••••»*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••>••••••••••■••••*•• 

Gas  tin  •   

Graeix..  

Yarotschiiu   

Kempcn  

Koschmin  

Kosten  

Kxotoszyn 

Lisa  

Town  of  Lissa  

Meserilx„  

Neutomischel 
Obornick  •  IHI 

Ostrowo-  

Pleschen  

Ens t  Poscn ••■•>•••••••••••••■•*•••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••• 

West  Poscn  

Town  of  Poscn 
Rawitsch  

Town  of  Rawitsch....  *•••■■< 

Samter 

SchildburK  

Schmiegel  ..  

Schrimm  

Schroda  

Schwcrin-on-thc-Warta  

Wrcschcn..  

Governmental  district  of  Dromberg. 

Towns  of  Bromberg,  Inowraziaw,  Schncidcrniihl,  N.ikel,  Okollo,  Schleu- 
senau,  Pi  m/cmhal,  SchrSttcrsdorf,  Cross  and  Klein  Bartelsec,  Adlers- 
horst,  Schondorf,  Yiigcrhof,  Blcichfcldc,  Wiilhclmsthal,  Jagdschilt*, 
OpiawitS,  and  Klcinau. 
Other  part. 


■  ■■■■■HI IllllllllllllltllllllllfllllllUl 


Governmental  district  of  Rrtslau 

Townships : 

Breslau  

Land  district  of  Breslau  

Bricg  

Frankenstein.  

Glati  „  

Cross- Warteuberg  


Adults. 


C>  It  1 1  tirtn , 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

29.69 

>7-  75 

14.  38 

11. 9 

37-8 

96. 18 

33.  8 

15- 47 

.  (>. 

«7-75 

14.28 

11. 9 

30- 94 

19.04 

16.66 

14.28 

357 

 0 

23.  0 

a 

14.  28 

9.53 

3S-7 

31.  42 

11.9 

9-5' 

a3-8 

II.9 

it. 9 

9.5a 

«7-37 

»S-47 

11.9 

9.53 

23.61 

14.38 

10.54 

7- 14 

92.  6l 

14.38 

11.9 

9.53 

93.8 

14.98 

11.9 

9.5a 

99.69 

20.23 

15-47 

9.5a 

94.9 

X5-47 

14.28 

9.5a 

28.  5 

19.04 

14.38 

9.  53 

»3  8 

15-47 

it. 9 

9.53 

94.9 

14.28 

10. 54 

9.5a 

93.8 

'5-47 

it. 9 

9.5a 

23.8 

14.28 

11. 9 

9.53 

35-7 

19.04 

»5-47 

13.09 

»7-37 

17.85 

13.09 

10.  71 

30- 94 

21.49 

16.66 

10.  71 

33.8 

16.66 

11. 9 

9.53 

»4  9 

»547 

14.98 

10. 71 

24.9 

15-47 

14.38 

10.71 

98.5 

14.28 

10.  71 

8-33 

»3S 

13.09 

10. 71 

8.33 

38.08 

23.8 

17- 85 

11. 9 

'7-37 

If-.  t-'O 

11. 9 

9.  52 

35-7 

19.04 

19.04 

14.28 

26.8 

15-47 

9.52 

7- 14 

33.8 

16.66 

11. 9 

9.  52 

24.9 

14.28 

10.  71 

9. 5a 

93.8 

11.9 

it. 9 

7.14 

s8.s 

16.66 

9.5* 

7- '4 

27-37 

15-47 

11. 9 

9.53 

99.  75 

17.85 

14.28 

9.  S3 

35- 7 

23.8 

33.8 

17-85 

28.5 

19.04 

14.28 

9. 52 

38 

23.8 

19.04 

14.98 

91.42 

15-47 

11..9 

it. 9 

93.8 

14.28 

14.38 

9-  5a 

91.42 

•5- 47 

it. 9 

9. 59 

93.8 

17.85 

14.28 

ti.9 

19.04 

14.28 

9.53 

7  14 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Adutu. 


Children. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

F.  1  u!c 

tents. 

Cents. 

CtMtt. 

Cttntt. 

23.8 

11.9 

11. 9 

7-  '4 

a 

a3.8 

14.38 

14.38 

953 

29.04 

11.9 

11. 9 

7»4 

»3-8 

16.(6 

14.38 

11.9 

23.8 

14  23 

14.28 

9- 53 

mm  ft 

*3- « 

11.9 

11.42 

9.53 

23.  0 

14.  38 

9.52 

9- 53 

31.  43 

14.38 

11. 9 

11. 9 

21.  42 

14.38 

11. 9 

11.9 

36.8 

s:.  43 

11. 9 

n. 9 

*\J ,  0 

31.  43 

10.  00 

14  - 

30.23 

16.66 

11.9 

31.8 

XI  28 

11  0 

28  <; 

I9.O4 

II.  9 

11.  9 

3,  8 

-> 

14.28 

I  I.  9 

1 1. 9 

36.8 

20.  23 

*5  37 

20. 3 

11  a 

1  I  . 

36.8 

16.66 

97  8 
33. 0 

*  y 

II. 9 

* 

°-  33 

26.  S 

-  m 

ID.  f>0 

13.09 

II. 9 

23.8 

15-47 

13.09 

10.71 

23.8 

14.38 

II.9 

9.  53 

26.8 

14.38 

11.9 

9.52 

37.  37 

16.  66 

13.09 

9-5» 

33.8 

14  38 

IO.  71 

9-  53 

33.8 

14. 38 

IO,  71 

11. 9 

28.  5 

J9.04 

14.  28 

9.53 

a3.8 

16.66 

14.  28 

10.  71 

33.8 

14.38 

II.9 

9.  52 

38.5 

16.66 

11. 9 

9.52 

37-37 

16.66 

10.  71 

9  5» 

23.8 

.  —0 
14.  20 

11. 9 

10.  71 

23. 8 

ft 

lb.  66 

14. 28 

11. 9 

33-8 

11. 9 

9.52 

m 

8-33 

33.  8 

I4.28 

11. 9 

9  52 

38.08 

23- 8 

19.04 

14.  38 

35  7 

33.8 

14.38 

14.  38 

35-7 

20.  23 

19.04 

J<  - 

a8.5 

19.04 

17  85 

11. 9 

3-  <-~ 

3D.  5 

I  4  *  «  — 

If  n 

H.9 

3°-94 

11  K 
23.  0 

»V'  u4 

33-3 

33.8 

I9.O4 

M  ■ 

3°- 94 

33.8 

14.38 

11. 9 

38.5 

20.9 

16.66 

14.  28 

38.5 

19.04 

16.66 

10. 71 

»8.5 

17.85 

II.9 

11.9 

38.  s 

19.04 

19  04 

18.28 

38.5 

16.66 

16.66 

11. 9 

THE  KINGDOM  OF 

Governmental  district  of  Bre 

Townships— Continued. 

Gull  rau  

Habclsdiwert  

Militsch  

Muristerberg  m  -  m  

Nanislau  

Ncumarkt  M  

Neuxodc  

Nimptsch  

Oels  

Ohlau  


•  »••••■•■«* ••••*•  ••■•■••••>••■*•■■•••-••••■• ****•••♦••♦* 


ch. 


•  


Towns  of  Schweidnitz  and  Freiburg-... 

■  ■■MM* M— M»M ■■■■■■  *  1 

Other  part-  

Striegau— 

Town  of  Striegau  

Other  part-  

Strchlcn  

Trebniiz„  


 *  

.......••••••••••••.•.••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••••••••' 

 •  •.....••«..••..*..  IIHMMHHM  ............. 


Waldenhurg._  

W  ohlau. •••••••«•••  . ........  ••••*•••• 

Governmental  district  0/ Liegnii: 

Townships: 

Uolkcnhain  

Buuzlau  

Frcistadt  ■••■MM  •••••••••••••••••••  ••••••.»•  MM  MMt  •  •••■MM  ■ 

Glogau  (except  the  town  of  Clogau)  

Gorlit/  (land  district)  

Goldlwrgand  Haynau  

Grunberg  •  

HQschberg  

Hoyerswerda  

Taucr  •  "  

l.a  nd*»hut..., ......       .*....  •»..*«  .......••.•••.••••.••••••••»•  

l.aubau  (except  the  town  of  I-auban)  

Licgnitz  (land  district)  

lxiwcnberg  

Liiben  

Sa^'an  

Giirlitz  

Licgnitz   

Wcisswasser  

Towns : 

Glogau  

Goldberg  

Haynau  

Grunberg  

Lauhan  

Muskati.-  

Sagan  

Sprotlau  

Governmental  district  0/  Offeln. 

Townships : 

Ben  then- 
Towns  of  lieiithcn  and  KonigshHtte  , 

Other  purl  


.......   ,  -  .  .  . 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  0/ agricultural  laborers  in  Germany— Continued. 


District. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

THE  kingdom  of  fxussi  A— continued. 

Governmental  dittrkt  0/  0//eltt— Continued. 

Townships — Continued. 

Centt. , 

Casel— 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Town  of  Case!  „  

as.  8 

I A  ("W 

19.  »4 

14.  28 

9.  5a 

Other  part  ■•■•••»*«••.•••».••..•..*«»••■.*...•.>■.■■••..».«.>.>.>>>»»•.>. 

at.  la 

14.  38 

14.  38 

9-  5* 

a6.8 

16. 60 

14. 38 

a  1. 42 

11.9 

It  A 

9. 53 

10.04 

my.  — ^ 

14.  s8 

14.  28 

Cieiwiu— 

33.3 

10  OA 

14.  a8 

0  S3 

y-  a* 

19.04 

14.  38 

14.  28 

9  5' 

Gross  Strchlitz— 

S3. 8 

14.38 

14.  a8 

11.9 

19.04 

I4.  38 

14.  aS 

Kattowitx — 

38.5 

19.  U4 

in  04 

14. 28 

•8.5 

16.66 

16.66 

11. 9 

LeotwchOtz— 

Towns  of  LeobschQtz  and  Katscher  

33.8 

ly.  1*4 

10. 38 

a  (a 

y- 

St.  43 

14.  38 

14. 28 

0  sa 

19.04 

11. 9 

11. 9 

7  «4 

Ncisse— 
Towns: 

a6.8 

iy.  t>4 

*y  w4 

16.6 

ai.  4a 

14.  38 

14.  28 

O.  S3 
y*  j 

Zicgcnhals  ■••  »•*••• 

23.it 

iy.  '4 

14.  38 

0.  S3 
y.  5* 

Ncustadt— 

19. 04 

r  4  0^ 
■  4*  *° 

O  S3 

y-  j 

33.8 

iy,  U4 

t  A  38 

14.  JO 

O.  S3 

y* 

31 .  43 

14.33 

14.28 

9.5a 

Oppeln— 
Towns: 

Oppeln  ••■»••«••••■•■••  •».•»•..•••••••..»...•••..•••. 

33.8 

16.66 

14  38 
•4*  w 

0.  sa 

ICrippitf •«•«•*••  •  

33.8 

14.  38 

11  Q 

•'•9 

0.  sa 
y*  a* 

Other  parts  •••••••••«*.•.....  

a*.  B 

1 4  * 

1 1  n 

11. 9 

7  14 

/•  *4 

(MCSS  t*H*MIIMIU»M  It  •  •••••  •••••••••»l«M«MI  

33.8 

16.66 

II. 9 

0  S3 

y-  5* 

Ratibor— 

30.  O 

19.04 

14.38 

11.9 

31.  43 

14.28 

14.28 

9.5a 

I9.O4 

11.9 

II. 9 

7- '4 

Rybnik......                                                .....•■*.   ....■* 

I9.04 

11.9 

9.52 

9  5* 

Tarnowitz— 

38.  5 

19.04 

14.38 

14.38 

_  0 

33.8 

14.  28 

14.28 

9.5* 

Zabone — 

Towns  of  Biskupitz.  Darotheendorf,  Ruda,  Alt-Zabor*e,  Klein- 

14.  38 

Zaborze,  and  Zaborzc, .. ■ ... •••.••■•■•■••■•...••■■»•.••■•  ■«.■...■•■•■«..*. 

38.5 

M.  Oi 

19.04 

14.38 

14.38 

9.  5a 

Crwemttient&l  district  of  .*f~i£iifburg. 

33 

138 

33.  6l 

17.8s 

Jerichow : 

35.7 

17.85 

I7.85 

14.38 

47  6 

a38 

a38 

16.66 

Kalbe-on-thc-Saale : 

Uiderburg,  Borne,  Auendorf,  and  Fordcrstedt  

47  6 

38  5 

36  8 

31.43 

kickendorf,  Biere,  Eggcrsdorf,  Ait-Sake,  Frolic,  and  CiuJau  

41.65 

33  a 

23  8 

19  04 
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•   ......  ■••< 


••••*•••••••••■■■••••■•••>•••  MMMMIMIMWM 


•  ••*••■•*•  ■•■••••••**■••• 


■■•■■••••••••••■■■••(■•■■•••••••■■•••■•■a** 


IIMIHMMIIit»«»tmmnmtn>»>tf«»m»»ni««Mit 


kingdom  op  pkussia— continued. 

Governmental  district  qf  Magdeburg—  Continued. 

Kalbe -on-thc-Saale — Continued. 

Districts  of  Clothe,  Ncugattersleben,  Brumby,  Barby,  and  Kalbe... 

Rosenberg,  Tuchau,  Micbebi,  L3ddcritz,and  Surigke  

Gardclcgen  (except  the  town  of  Gardclej;en)  

Halberstadt  (except  the  town  of  HalbcTstadt)...  

Osterburg  (except  the  town  of  Osterburg)  _  

Salzwedel  (except  the  town  of  Salzwedel)  

Neu-Haldensleben  (except  the  town  of  Ncu-Haldensleben): 

Districts  of  Waekerslcben,  Hotensleben,  Volpke,  Barnsberg,  Warsle- 
ben,  Eilsleben,  Warmsdorf,  Umnicndorf,  Sammerschenbcrg,  and 
Bartemlcben  , 

Other  parts  of  the  district  

Oichersleben  (except  the  town  of  Oschersleben). 
Stendal : 

Without  Vaethen  and  Tangerhertle.... 

With  Vaethen  and  Tangerhertle  

Wanrlcben  (except  the  town  of  Wanzleben) 
Wernicerode  (except  the  town  of  Wemigerode).... 
Wolmirstedt  (except  the  town  of  Wolmirstcdt) : 

Olvcnstadt  

Other  parts  of  the  district. 
Towns: 

Akeii  

Arendsee  

Arnebers  , 

Aschersleben  

Barby  

Bismark  

Burg  

Kalbe  on-the-Saale.. 

Kalbe -on-the  Main  

CIStze  

Kochstedt  

CroppensiEdt  

Dardesheim  

Dcrenbtirg  

Egeln  

Gardclegen  

Genthin  

Gomrncrn  

Groningen  

Hadmerslcben  

Halberstadi  

Homburg  

Jerichow  

Ixiburg  

Magdeburg  (with  Buckau  and  Ncustadt) 

Mockom  

Neu-Halden$lcl>cn  

Oel.KfcIde  

tHiherslcl.cn  , 

Osterburg  

Osterwick  

Oncdlinburg  

GroM  Salze  

Salrwedel  


•  •••4*..«*  »•  III.!' 


Adults. 


Children. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female . 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

3« 

33.8 

338 

19.04 

35  7 

»3-8 

31.  43 

19.04 

35-7 

 *  _ 

72.  OX 

1 6 .  t.  •< 

11. 9 

35- 7 

93-  8 

33.8 

17.85 

35-7 

33.8 

33.8 

16.66 

35-7 

33.8 

31.  43 

i 

16.66 

*M 

33.8 

93.8 

19.04 

35-7 

19.04 

19.04 

l6.  «> 

38 

33. 8 

»38 

I9.04 

33-3 

19.04 

16.66 

14.38 

35  7 

33.8 

16.66 

14.38 

38 

»3-8 

33.8 

I9.04 

38 

33.8 

»3-8 

I9.O4 

47  6 

33.8 

31-  8 

I9.O4 

38 

33.8 

33.8 

19.04 

38 

»3-8 

33.8 

I9.O4 

35  7 

17.85 

14.38 

14.38 

357 

33.8 

17  85 

«7.85 

38 

36.8 

33.8 

31.43 

3s 

33.8 

»3-8 

I9.04 

357 

33.8 

19.04 

16.66 

357 

'3.8 

19.04 

16.66 

38 

33.8 

33.8 

30.33 

35  7 

33.8 

ai.  43 

16.66 

35-7 

33  8 

31.  4  2 

16.66 

35  7 

33  8 

33.8 

«3-8 

38 

33.8 

»3-8 

19.04 

35  7 

33.8 

»3-8 

17.85 

35-7 

33.8 

a3 .8 

17.85 

357 

33.8 

93.8 

31.  43 

35.  7 

'3-8 

33-8 

16.66 

357 

21.  43 

19.04 

I4.a8 

47.6 

»3-8 

33.8 

l6.66 

41.65 

36  18 

'8-5 

33  8 

38 

33.8 

»3-8 

19.04 

47-6 

28.5 

31.  43 

19.04 

35-7 

33.8 

a3-8 

19.04 

35-7 

19.04 

16.66 

11. 9 

35-7 

17.85 

17.85 

14.98 

47  « 

33-3 

»8.5 

33.8 

35  7 

17.85 

17.85 

14.98 

41.65 

338 

33.8 

17.85 

38 

»3-8 

a3  8 

19.04 

41.65 

»8.5 

33  8 

19.04 

35-7 

»3-8 

33.8 

19.04 

40.4 

s 

33  8 

19.04 

38 

36.18 

36.  18 

9I.4* 

4».6s 

»3-8 

33  8 

19.  o< 

38 

36  18 

■>i  8 

17.81 
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Til  B  K I  Nli DOM   OF  FRUSS:  A— Continued. 

Governmental  district  of  Magdeburg— Continued. 
Towns — Continued. 

>■■■■•••••■•  wmmiiii 

••••••»••••••■•>•••>•••«*•  HHIIHIM 

••.•■••■■■•■■•■■■•••••••■.■•••••••••••••■■•«•••••*•••■•••■••••...•••■ 

■•*■••••■■••■•■■••■*••■■«■•••■■■■•■■•■■ •••■•«*• 


 •  ••••  

Sch8neti<ck 
Schwancbeck  .. 

Seehausen  (on  the  Aland)  

Sechau-.cn  (near  Magdeburg)  «. 

Staisfurt  


Tangcrmiinde 
Wanzleben, 
WYgcleben. 

Wcrbco  

Wernigerodc  

Wolmirstedt  , 


m  ......  •••••«  •••••••••••• 


•••••••*  •  ■•••■••■••>>•••*•••■•••••.•• ■•!•••••••••*••••••■< 


Governmental  district  0/  Merseburg. 

Township*: 

bitterfeld  _  

Dclitrsch— 

Town  of  Eilenburg..  

Districts  of  l'aupitzsch,  Loebnitz,  Kcibitz,  Badrina,  Prcsscn, 
Jesewiu,  Hohenpricssnitz.Ticfen&ee,  Mensdorf,  Doberschiilz, 

and  Spratta*... •••••••••   .  

Other  parts..., 
.Jistricts: 


MMItiMIMIIKIMlMlltttlllll  Ill 


 *»  •••«..••..  •••••*•••■••••••*■•••  HiMMHI 

 •••••**•••••  MWMMM 


Towns  of  Ermslcben,  Hcttstadt,  Uiinbath,  and  Mansfcld.... 

Other  part  

Naumber^  — 

Town  of  Nauniburg  , 

Other  part-  

OjicrfurU  


itwwwwiimwmwMMwiwwtHHMn 


BuHuiflli  ••••••••«....••••  »••....••••••.•.•..••.....,.,♦.  

Saagcrhausen— 

Towns  of  Sangerhauscn  and  Artcrn„  

Other  part..  

Sch  wcinitz......  •«••*...........,«.,..,..,,,..,,......,,...       •••»t. ....... 

*i^oigau  .........  .«••■■••••••••  .••«■••....••  .. 

Wci-^enfels— 

Towns  of  Weissenfcls  and  Tcuchcrn  

Other  part- 
Wittenberg  

Town  of  Zeitz.. 

Other  part-. 
Township  of  Halle-on-the-Saale. 


IMMMMM*M*Nfff%#MMIAMH« 


 «..mt«M..tmi«  ,  „„„  ,||M 

""  »  >  ,  


Townships 
Erfurt. 


Gwernwtntal  district  0/  Erfurt. 


.••••••■•.•■....«  

Nordhausen  


Heiligenstadt  (except  the  below- mentioned  towns).... 

Laii^msalza  (except  the  below-mentioned  towns)  , 

\  (except  the  bclow-mentioned  towns)  


Adults. 


Cents. 

35-7 
47-6 
38.08 

35-7 
38.08 

47  6 

35-7 
35-7 
35  7 

35-7 
4<M 
4»-65 
35- 7 


35-7 
35  7 


98.5 
33  3 

29.6 
a8.  s 

38.08 
35  7 

41.65 
4«  65 

3S-7 
41.65 

38.  oS 

29-6 
28.5 
29. 6 

38.  oS 

33  3 

33-3 
41.65 

357 

52.36 


47.6 

38  08 
28.5 
35-7 
33  3 


Cents. 
21.42 

28.  5 
23.8 
23.3 
33.8 
28.5 
23.8 
23.8 
23.8 
23.8 
23.8 
28.5 
938 
19.04 


19.04 
»3-8 


16.66 
19.04 

17.  85 
16.66 

23.8 
19.04 

21.42 
21. 42 

19.04 
19.04 

23.8 
19.04 
16.66 
16.66 

»3-» 

19.04 

16.66 

23.8 

19.04 

96  11 


"■■S 
21.42 
19.04 
11.42 

2I-4J 


Children. 


Cents. 

17.85 

23.8 

23.8 

a3.8 

19.04 

28.5 

1785 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

93.8 

19.04 


19  04 

21.  42 


11.9 
14.  28 

»7-  85 
ii9 

21.42 
19.04 

»7  37 
17.85 
19.04 

»3-8 

19.04 
16.66 
11. 9 
»7-»5 

»3  8 

19.04 
16.66 
19.04 
33. 8 
28.5 


11.  42 

16.66 
14.28 
16.66 
16  66 


Cents. 
lf.9 
19.04 
19.04 

17.85 
18  85 
19.04 

1785 

17.85 

21  41 

I9.O4 
17.  85 
I9.O4 

»3-8 
14  28 


14.28 

19.04 


11. 9 
14  v8 

,428 

9  - 5» 

14.  28 
14.28 

19.04 
1 4  28 

19.04 
16.66 

•9  04 

16  66 

V-5» 
14  28 

04 
1 4  28 

11.9 
85 
'.-85 
23.8 


1  04 

it..  66 
11. 9 
1 1.38 
■4  38 
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•>*•••••••■•  •■»•«••*••••  *•>•••••■*•••• 


tub  kingdom  OP  I»KUSSIA— continued. 
Governmental  district  of  Er/urt— Continued. 

Townships— Continued. 
Schlcusingeii., 

Hohenstein  

Weissensce  (except  the  below-mentioned  towns). 

Worbis  

Z.enenrikk  

Towns : 

Langcnsalxa  

M  itliiiial^cil  

Tennstedt  

Heili^cnMcilt  , 

Dingelstedt  , 

ZiegeurUck  

Ranis-  , 

Sominerda„  


Governmental  district  of  Schterwig. 

Townships : 

.  Altona  

Apenrade  

Town  of  Apenrade  

Eckernforde  — 

Districts: 

Itarby  ••••••••••••••••*•...•.,««,....,..».,,,...,., 

BurkeUby  

Rogen  

Saetorf.  

Ludwigsburg  

Damp  

Karby_  „  

Grilnholi  

Maasleben  

Escholsmark  

BOstorf  

Fleekeby  

Huttcn  

Owschlag...  

Gross  Wittensee  

Sehestedt  

Windeby  

Mnrieiithal  

Altcnhof.  

Lindau  

Warleberg„  

Borghorst  , 

Rendsburg  

Town  of  Rendsburg  

Schleswig  

Segeberg  

Sondcrburg  

Steiuburg  

Stornunn.WamislKTk.  Reinbeck,  Sandc.  Lohbriiggc,  I/-»hvrg,  Kirch, 

Steinbeck,  Schoff  berk ,  anil  Oejendurf.  

Gecst  

Oilwr  places....  


Adults. 

Children. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 



Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

35-  7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.28 

23.8 

17.85 

■  4.38 

19.04 

33  3 

21.  42 

16  C6 

14.3* 

33-3 

19.04 

14. 38 

14.38 

IQ.  04 

17.  St, 

14.28 

38.08 

21. 42 

16.66 

16.66 

38  08 

21.  42 

16  66 

16.66 

2Q  6 

21  12 

* •  -  s* 

11,. 

14. 38 

38.08 

19.04 

•  *.(6 

14.28 

38  08 

19.04 

14.38 

11. 9 

35-7 

23.8 

39.43 

17.66 

35-7 

23.8 

21.42 

17.66 

38.  oS 

29.4a 

16.66 

.4.8 

58.6 

47- 84 

33.8 

33.8 

42.84 

3' 

23.8 

21.43 

54  4 

47-6 

a8-5 

17. 85 

«5-  37 

38.08 

21.43 

14.38 

11. 9 

35-7 

17.85 

14.38 

11. 9 

38.08 

21.  42 

17.85 

13.09 

3».  13 

19.04 

14.28 

11. 9 

38.08 

ai.  4a 

14.  28 

14.18 

38.08 

33.8 

33.8 

14. 38 

36.8 

33.8 

14.  28 

11. 9 

44- 03 

21.42 

14.  a8 

14. 38 

36.8 

20.23 

«S47 

11.9a 

42.8 

23.8 

16.66 

14.  a8 

38.9 

22.  6l 

17.85 

«5-47 

40.  20 

31.43 

10  00 

14. 28 

38.08 

'7- 85 

«S-47 

11. 9 

42.8 

33.  6l 

16.66 

14.38 

40.  28 

21.4a 

»5-47 

11.93 

36.8 

17-85 

11. 9 

11. 9 

47-6 

33.8 

17. 85 

15-  47 

47.6 

33.8 

•7-85 

»5-47 

35  7 

20.33 

14.66 

11.9a 

43-9 

32.6l 

16.66 

«5-47 

40.28 

20.  33 

16.66 

14.38 

476 

3a.  13 

a3.8 

31.43 

57- » 

4*.  8 

28.  s 

31.  43 

16.66 

40.  28 

aS.S 

I9.O4 

16.66 

38.08 

28.5 

ai.43 

19.04 

47.6 

a8.5 

30.33 

•5-47 

59-5 

43.8 

33.8 

•3-8 

42.8 

38.5 

»3.8 

14.28 

42.8 

»8.5 

19.04 

17- 85 
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Adults. 

Children. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

5Z-  3 

33-  3 

30.  5 

l^.  O4 

57- 1 

98.5 

3094 

16.66 

47.6 

at. 4a 

a8.s 

• 

14.38 

38.08 

36. 1 

31.43 

I9.O4 

47.6 

29.69 

17.85 

11.9 

35-7 

a3.8 

19.04 

17.85 

35-7 

a3.8 

17.85 

11.9 

42.84 

38.5 

33.8 

19.04 

47-6 

35-  7 

a8.5 

33.8 

35-7 

26. 1 

33.8 

16.66 

47.6 

3°  94 

23.8 

16.66 

47.6 

30- 94 

23.8 

16.66 

35  7 

33.8 

*3-8 

14.38 

47-6 

a8.5 

33.8 

I9.04 

35-7 

»3-5 

33.8 

33-7 

a6.  18 

19.04 

19.04 

35-7 

a6. 18 

19.04 

19.04 

38.08 

a3.8 

30  94 

19.04 

33-3 

19.04 

19.04 

16.66 

35.  7 

a3.8 

33.8 

I9.04 

35  7 

34.99 

36. 1 

33.8 

35.  7 

33.8 

a3-8 

17.85 

7 

ai  8 

33. 0 

38  « 

**J* w 

33-3 

33.8 

16.66 

14.38 

33-3 

at.  4a 

16.66 

14.28 

35*  7 

a3-3 

*3-  0 

■  4'  *«* 

47.« 

=3-8 

33.8 

11.9 

35-  7 

19.04 

IT  A 
1 1  ■  y 

35-7 

19.04 

19.04 

14.  »8 

35-  7 

33.8 

19.04 

14.28 

38.  oS 

36.18 

33.8 

16.66 

357 

33.8 

16.66 

16.66 

35-7 

a3-8 

19.04 

19.04 

35-7 

33.8 

33.8 

16.66 

35-7 

a38 

19.04 

14.  »8 

38.5 

19.04 

19.04 

14.38 

Marsch  districts : 

Tondern,  Inlands  of  Silt,  and  Fohr  

Toiiiicrn.  Gogcr  -  ....»..■••••*••••.•..........  

Other  places  

Governmental  district  0/  Hanover. 


 |M 


Towns : 

Haineln  

Bodenwerder. 
Other  parts.... 
Land  district 
Townships: 
Hanover.. 
Hoya.  


Land  district  of  Linden — 

Badcnstedt,  Bonnm,  Davenstedt,  Limmer,  and  Ricklington 

Other  part  of  the  formerly  country  district  of  Linden  

Wennigscn   ••••••••  •  

Townships : 
Neustadt-ai 

Town  of  VVunsdorf. 

Other  paru  

Nien  burg- 
Town  of  Nienburg.. 
Other  part- 
Springe- 
Towns: 

Springe  

Eldagsen  

MQnder   ■  • •  •••••« •••••• •••••••»••* •■••■•■*■•••••*.. 


•.•..••••»•»•»..*•.•..•..•*...••  


Other  part... 

u—  


>miMIH*IIWmM<«MMWMWW<WtMMMH4  •  


Syke- 

Freidorf., 


Townships: 


Municipalities  of  Alfeld  and  Lttbbrechtsen 


!•••«.  

HMN4«MtNfl»HHMMI 


Town  of  Ouderstadt.... 
Other  part-    •  


Town  of  Einbeck.. 
Other  part.........  •  


Towns : 

GdUmgcn*.... 





(except  Me 


Ellcrode). 


••■ ...... 

..•*....  
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Children. 


THR  KINGDOM  OF  rKUSSIA— Continued. 

Gcz  trnmcHtal  dutrkt  of liildethtim-Cotxun^. 


Town  of  Peine >•••••••••••••■••■••••••••••••  »■•«■■••••••••■•■••••••••••••••••••*••• 

Other  part-  ~.  

V^sltll*.  •   •*•••••••••«••■#•»•••••■••••••■•••••••••■■•••••••••  tNWtffllMI 

Zcllcrfcld  ■■•••••••••••••*••■•••••■•••••••*•••••••*••••••*••••••••••••••••••*••••••*•••••••••■ 


Governmental  district  of  LUneburg. 


Townships : 


•  ••••••■•■■■■•■••■•■•■•■••■••••••••••••■•■a  ......    ..      .    .  .    ..... •••••• 


Land  district  of  Burgdorf. 
Burgwedel. 

Town  of  Burgdorf.  

Bleckede  (former  bailiff?,  of  Bleckede  and  Xcuhatis-on-ihc  Elbe)-  

Celie  

Land  district  of  Celle— 

Bergen  

Celle   

Mcincrs.cn  

Dannenberg  (except  the  town  of  Dannenberg)  

Town  of  Dannenberg  

Fallingbastel— 

Former  amts  districts : 

Ahlden  

Fallingbastel  

G'ifhorn  (former  amis  districts  of  Fallersleben,  Ciif  horn,  and  Mciner- 

sen)  

Town  of  Gil  horn..  

Harburg-on-the-Elbe  

Wilstorf,  Hcimfcld,  and  Eissendorf.  

Other  places...................  ••••••»•• 

Former  amts  district  of  Tastcdt  

Tscnhagen  

LOchow — 

Former  amts  district  of  I.iichow...  

Town  of  LOchow  

LQncburg  

Land  district  of  Luncberg  

Soltau-  

Uelzen— 

Former  amts  dislricts  of  Mcedingcn  and  Oldenstadt 

Town  of  Uclzcn.....  •■.••••••••»•••■•..•••■>•••••■>•■••••..•••• 

Winsen-on-the-Luhe— 
Former  amis  districts : 

Winscn. .......  

Gceste  

Town  of  Win.sfMi-'  n  ihc-I.uhc 


•  ••••III!  


Governmental  district  of  Stade. 

Township* : 

Achnn  (except  l~fcnisltii£cn) ••■•••*■•••••••••••••••••••••■•••*•••*••••••*••••••••. 

HenT-lingen  

Bremervordc— 

Town  of  Bremervordc  

Municipality  of  Elm  

Other  parts  


Adults. 


Male. 

Female. 



Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Onts. 

45.84 

38.5 

19.04 

19.04 

38.08 

31.43 

31.  43 

14. 38 

31.  43 

21 .  43 

14.98 

39.68 

•t.4> 

17.85 

I4.a8 

35-7 

26. 18 

I9.O4 

14.38 

H  7 

a6. 18 

31.  43 

19.04 

357 

*8.5 

36.18 

,3.8 

2S.  5 

IQ  GA 

*y*  °4 

14.  s8 

35  7 

33.8 

19.04 

19.08 

33. 3 

3-1.8 

J5.8 

14. 28 

IS.  7 

33-8 

21.  A3 

16.66 

26. 18 

33.8 

10. 04 

^5-  7 

36. 18 

19.  04 

U-  3 

33-8 

28.7 

19.04 

23.8 

14. 28 

JO*  / 

31  8 

X  7  Ol 

16.66 

15.  7 

26.  18 

«.8 

*  J*  w 

IQ.  04 

15.  7 

31  8 

I  B  G4 

■y  * 

I0.O4 

57- a 

35-7 

28.5 

I9.O4 

47-6 

35-7 

38.5 

23.8 

1%  7 

28.  5 

IQ.  04 

3°-  9i 

31.43 

19.04 

14.36 

28.5 

1  ,  1  .1 

14.28 

St. 9 

j**-  y* 

31 .  42 

1 0  04 

14. 28 

IO.  04 

Jr*'  y* 

**• 

16.66 

16.66 

38 

33.8 

21.  43 

16.66 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

33.8 

»3-8 

14.38 

35-7 

»3-« 

16.66 

14.28 

■a  c  t 

35-  7 

2i  a 
33. 0 

i  4)  . 

mm  ,0 

357 

338 

«7-35 

11.9 

28.5 

19.04 

14.  38 

11.9 

38 

»3-8 

19.04 

19.04 

41.88 

29.98 

33.8 

17. 86 

53- 78 

35-7 

36.8 

21.4: 

41.88 

33.8 

17.86 

37-86 

43.84 

26.8 

»38 

19.04 

41.88 

39.98 

19.04 

14.  »• 
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Table  showing  the  daily  ivages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Governmental  district  e/'.SfosV-Coniinued. 

Township* — Continued. 
Blumenthal— 


Other  part.. 


GeesiemUndi 

Geestemiinde,  Geestendorf,  Schiffdorf,  and  Wulsdorf.. 

Lehe,  Langen,  and  Spadcn...        •*.•■••••*■•••••  WNNIUW 

Wa.ii  ho  den  and  Wchdcn  •••••«.  ....*■•••••••■•••••••••#•••>> 

Former  amis  district  of  Domm  

Other  parts  „   ............................. 


Town  of  Stade  

Former  amis  district  of  Himmelpforten. 


Town  of  Verden  

Other  part-  


 ••••••  


Governmental  district  of  Osnabrllck. 

Townships : 

Bersenbruck — 

Town  of  OmakenbrOck. 
Former  amts  districts 
Bersenbruck-.... 
Fiistenau , 
Vorden.... 


■■•■••«•• ■ 


•■••■■■••■■••■•••••■•a* 


Papcnburg. 


•••*•••■•••••••■<•••■••••••■••■■•.•••••.,. 

•■•••*•••■>••••**•••••■■*•■•••••*■••■•■■■••.•■ 


.«.....».  »  tM..I  


Former  amts  districts— 

HaselQnne  

HQmmling.... 
Town  of  Meppen 

Other  parts  of  the  former  amts  district  of  Meppen 

OsnabrucK  •••••••••••.■•••••••■••••«•■•■■*••••••■■  **■ 

Land  district  of  Osnabruck   •   «  ••••••••••  ■*•••■ 

Wittlage  

Governmental  district  of  Aurick. 

Municipalities  of  the  former  amts  districts  : 
Aurich  (except  the  town  of  Aurich) 

Emden  (except  the  town  of  Emden)  

Esens  (except  the  town  of  Esens) 
Leer. 

Norden  (except  the  towns  of  Norden  and  Nordcrncy) 
Stickhauscn 


••••••••■•••■•••••••••at.*. 


•  •  ••*•  HMMtd 


•  ■•*•■•>>••>>••  •«•*•>■••■•••■•■•■•■*•  •■•  ••••■••••••••  ••■•■•(*«  ••• 


•*•••• ••■•••■■•■ 


•   •  ••••••*•••... 


cener  •.•.•■•.....•  •  •••■•••••••  ••••••■•• 

Wittmund          •  ••••  •  ••••••••••  •••••••■•••••••■••• 

Towns : 
Aurich 
Emden .. 

Esens  

1  Mf,  r.  

Norden... 
Wilhelmshaven  .. 
Norderney  Island 


•  •••  •  •  *  •.•••••••••••  

■•••■•■■••■■■••■•■■•••■•■•••■•■••■■•(■•a 

•  •■•  ■•  ••■••••.•■••■••.■••••••••••••■•••  ••••••  ••••••  ••■•••••••••••• 

•  ■■■•<••••••••••  •■•*•■»••••  •..*••••••••■•••■•••••  ••••■*  | 


 •*••■•«  ....... 


♦  ••••••  


Adulu. 

Children. 

Male. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Ltnts. 

Lents. 

Lents. 

Cents. 

47-6 

35-7 

a8.5 

23.8 

47-6 

35-7 

*3-5 

17.86 

7'-4 

4X.  OO 

35-7 

mm  A 
23.  8 

7«-4 

41.88 

35-7 

93.8 

5»-3 

35.7 

a8.5 

93.8 

4i.8« 

29.98 

26.8 

20.  46 

47-6 

35-7 

28.5 

93.8 

47.6 

4«-  3» 

*4-75 

1..9 

42.84 

26.8 

23.8 

19.04 

41.88 

29.98 

it. 9 

11. 9 

38 

=8.5 

»3-5 

19.04 

357 

28.5 

'35 

19.04 

42.84 

33-3 

• 

0 

11.9 

33-3 

20.  0 

17.85 

14.28 

_—  /■  c 

39. 00 

mm  He 

9.52 

9.4a 

33-3 

20.  O 

2t.  42 

19.04 

38 

28.5 

I9.O4 

11. 9 

35-7 

23.8 

I7.85 

14.85 

35-7 

23.8 

14.28 

9.49 

35- 7 

338 

I4.28 

9.52 

36.8 

»3  8 

16.66 

14. 28 

35-7 

29.68 

»3-8 

42.84 

a8.5 

26.8 

19.04 

35-7 

26.8 

91.42 

19.04 

28.5 

ai.42 

19.04 

14. 98 

35-7 

mm  R 
23.  8 

17. 85 

11.9 

3O.8 

23.  ° 

10.  00 

14. 98 

34-4 

21.  42 

I9.O4 

»547 

35-7 

23.8 

17.85 

11.9 

36.89 

23.  8 

I7.85 

«5-47 

35-7 

o-»  R 
23.  8 

17.85 

11. 9 

29.68 

17.85 

14.28 

11.9 

34-4 

21.42 

19.04 

15- 47 

42.84 

333 

21.42 

14.28 

45- 2 

26.8 

13.09 

13.09 

35-7 

19.04 

14.98 

It.  9 

47.6 

35-7 

17.85 

11.9 

■M  ■  7  7 

*3-8 

23.85 

17.85 

52.36 

35-7 

29.68 

»3-8 

54-74 

357 

3« 

»3-8 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany— Continued. 


Adi 

tits. 

Children. 

District. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  rKUSSIA-COHtinued. 

KjOVtrnmi  nun  aisirici  q/  muHtier. 

Townships : 

Centt. 

Cent*. 

Centt. 

Ontx. 

M  ilriStCTt  •  11  1  illlllll  lllllll    TT1TT    T    TlTTIIITT    ITirn    i     l  T'TMH-l    lMlll  1  1  s  ■  Ml 

43.84 

38.J 

16.66 

11. 9 

A  hi  US    II..M  t*|ll«M*M)M««Mli*MMI*Mt  MM4  ••*•■•«•••>•••• 

3* 

«3-5 

16.66 

14. 28 

Beckurn  ••••••••••••••*  t. ••••«•••«.  ■  

39. 19 

so.  8 

93.8 

19.04 

47-6 
357 

35-7 
•3-8 

3* 

19.04 

*8.5 
16.66 

KSsfeld— 

Town  of  Dtllroen  ■  •••••■■■•*  

Buldem        ri idciin£p»cl * •  •■■•••••••«••••••••••••#••■•••••••••••«••••••**■••■■•■• 

35-7 

93.8 

91.49 

16.66 

3» 

33-3 

33- 8 
33.8 

91.  49 
31.49 

16.66 
16.66 

Townships : 

Reckl  inghausen— 

Municipalities  of  Bottrop,  Buer,  Gladbeck,  Herten,  Horst,  and 

54  74 

36.8 

99.6 

»3-8 

Datteln,   Henrichenburg,    Horneburg,   Oer,  Recklinghausen 

49.84 
36.8 

■9.6 
=8.5 

93-8 

23.8 

17.85 
14.38 

Other  \ .m  r  IS  MMHSStW •«•■■••••••••■••••■•••••*••••••••••♦••••••••••••••« 

S  tc  in  flirt — 

Burgstefofurt,  Rhclne,  and  Barghorst...  

40.4 

38.5 

»3-8 

19.04 

01  8 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

98.5 

»3-8 

19.04 

1  UMCIlDUrg — 

Town  of  IbbcnbQren ...  •••••••• 

47.6 

91.  43 

16.66 

Other  part.*  ••■•■•■•■•■•.*••••••*  

35-7 
35-7 

33- 8 
33  8 

31.  43 
91.43 

16.66 
19.04 
19.04 

nthi-r  narfc 

337 

•  39.6 

I9.O4 

uct'ernntental  district  of  An  Ham. 

Township  of  Bielefeld : 

43.84 

33-3 

38.5 

19.04 

Anus  districts— 

Brack  wede  *••••••••••••>••••*•*■•••••■•••»•••■••••••••••«.*••••••••••■■■•••••■ 

40.4 

3» 

33.8 

19.04 

Dombcrg  •.«•••••>•*••••••••••*•••  •*•  •»*»»*M«iM*i>*o»*ii>i>i«it 

35-7 

33.8 

I7.85 

11. 0 

w 

Oodderbaurn  •*•>•••••■•••••■••«••••••••  

40.7 
38 

3« 

»3-8 

»3-5 
14.38 

33.8 
14. 38 

(ScblldeSChC  .  •  •••••*•<•*••••••••*  i     i  ■  i  mi  m  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  iiiimssii  1  Mill  I 

UelpCn  MMMM  •  MWI«M«*«*l»»IMHIHIim*l HimHiniMtHH  

333 

91.4a 

17.85 

11. 9 

District  of  Burcn : 

Amis  districts— 

A  t  t C  1  11      1  1 1 1  ■  1  111  1  lllllHIHIHIimiHHIIIHIIHIHIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIMM 

43.84 

33-3 

98.5 

19.04 

Buren  .......••••••••«■-•  •••••••••  .*•»•  ■  

40.7 

3» 

93.8 

19.04 

1*  iir&tenbcrg.  —  

35-7 

19.04 

93.8 

11.94 

X » i  c  b  \  cna  11  ■  .* » «  ■ 

357 

17.85 

17.85 

9  43 

39.6 

1785 
»3-8 

16.66 
a3.8 

33-3 

11. 9 

33.8 

33.8 

33.8 

jo.  33 

30.  33 

39.6 
35  7 

31.  43 
93.8 

it.g 

»3- 8 

11. 9 
19.04 

Towii!.hips  : 

Padcrborn — 

38 

93.8 

19.04 

II. g 

Amts  districts : 

35-7 
«8.S 

33-7 

39.6 
I9.O4 

»3-8 

33.8 

33.8 
11.9 
11. 9 

lurchbercHen  •.••*»»•••••.•.. »•«»•«».•...•.••.■■•.••. ........ 

11.9 
17.85 

I  jppspring.    .•••••..■...*»••.•• « ...t  •....••«•».•......•»••......••  .*■•*. 

*Meuhaus.  

3L7 

36.8 

33.8 

17. 85 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Gei  many —  Con  I  i  n  ued. 


District. 


TIIK  KIM, DOM  or 

Governmental  district  of  Mi 

Townships— Continued. 
Warburg — 

Amu  districts : 

Bcrgholz  

Borgentrcich 
Dringenl>crg. 

Pedclshcim..   *  •  •  .............. 

Warburg   1  ••«•..  

Town  of  Warburg  

Wiedcnbriick- 
Towns : 

Guterslohc... 

Rhrda  

w  lcucntnucK. 
Amis  districts : 

Guterslohc. 

H  crzcbroclc  .■*■••••■•••■•.•.■••••.•••■■■*•■*•••..•■■•■...■••■.■•. 

Rheda  

Rcckenberg  

l\  ic  I  Ix*  T  ^ ............. . ■■••«•■•■••■*•■•••■••■••••••<•■•**•■•••••■■■.*■•. 

VctI  ......  ■■■.>»•••.••■■•*•••••••**«••■■•••  •*  ■  1 


.*••••••••*  




•••  *••....••••.•..•••.•.•.•  

WHM 


Governmental  district  of  Arntberg. 

Townships: 

Allcna  

Arnsberg.._  

Bochutn,  Gclscnkirclien,  Hallingcn,  and  land  district  of  Bochum. 


■  ••■••....••..a  •••■••■•■» 


Dortmund  and  Horde  

Hagcn,  Schwclm,  and  land  district  of  Hagen. 


 ... 


Towns: 


••«••••  


Unna  Camen. 

Other  part....  

Iserlohn— 

Town  of  Iserlohn  

Aims  district  of  Hohcnlimliurg 

Other  parts  

Lippstadt.. 

Mcschede  

Olpe  

Soest  

Wittgenstein-. 

Governmental  district  of  Cassel. 

Townships : 

CasscL  

Land  district  of  Cassel 


••■•••••••••••.•■•••■••I 





..... 


••••••»•••»•*..••*...•  

•  ••••••••••••*••■•••••  ••••••*«••  t   ••••••*.• 

IIIIIIIIIIIHIM  luliiiM  miMIM«iimi|llimilllllllllllll|l 


..•••■••a....  •  Iiiiim 

■   • 


Town  of  EschwcRC. 
Other  part-  ...... 





Frankenberg  (including  the  former  districts)— 

Vohl  

Fritilar  

No.  129  2. 


••••*•••••••••••...**..*....■.•■••••••••••.••* 

 *«■•♦  »•••  •  •••• 


Adults. 

Cluldre  1. 

Male 

Male. 

r  ciiiatc . 

CfHti. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Ctmft. 

a3.5 

19.04 

14.28 

14.38 

■3.8 

14.  28 

14. 28 

11.9 

23.8 

16.  66 

11. 9 

9.43 

35.7 

23.8 

17.8s 

'7- 85 

36.8 

■B.  5 

=38 

•7*5 

29.69 

22.5 

17.85 

14.23 

35.7 

26.t8 

33.8 

30. 19 

357 

26.18 

14.28 

11.9 

28.5 

I9.O4 

14.23 

II. 9 

35-7 

23.8 

17.85 

11.9 

35-7 

35-7 

23.8 

23.8 

28.5 

t6.66 

11. 9 

9-4». 

*.s 

19.04 

14.28 

11. 9 

29.6, 

23.8 

»3-8 

17.85 

3» 

"3.8 

23.8 

»7-8S 

S'-36 

35-  7 

26.58 

a3.8 

42.84 

28.  s 

21.  42 

16.66 

5*-  36 

35-7 

26.  l8 

31.4.' 

35-7 

23-8 

I9.04 

14.28 

47-6 

26.5 

23.8 

19.04 

48.7 

33-3 

26.5 

33.8 

41.65 

33-3 

28.5 

19.04 

476 

28.5 

*3  8 

19.04 

4 

36. 18 

2?  8 

91     A 1 
ml ,  4\*t 

5S-36 

29.69 

29.65 

19.04 

52  - 36 

23.8 

30.94 

19.04 

42.84 

28.5 

31.43 

16.66 

35-7 

»3-8 

19.04 

14.28 

42.84 

38.5 

33.8 

16.66 

42.84 

29.69 

38.5 

19.04 

38 

28.  s 

'3- 8 

21.42 

35-7 

26.18 

31.43 

16.66 

S°- 45 

33-84 

39.37 

31.42 

35-7 

31.43 

21.43 

31.42 

357 

36.18 

31.43 

31.  49 

28.5 

31.42 

11. 9 

9.43 

35-7 

38.  5 

33.8 

19.04 

33-3 

93.8 

31.43 

19.04 
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Table  shelving  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


Adults. 

Children. 

District. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

thk  kingdom  or  PRUSSIA -continued. 
Governmental  district  0/  Casset— Continued. 

Tnwnshirw  Continued 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

[  .111/11  r\C  Vit\,\  t 

39- >9 
3» 

y>-  94 

21. 42 

26. 18 

■1.49 
14.28 

16.66 

llivfricj  of  OrlnKiuscn  * 

1  r  \r<  1  1  IV  L    UI    \  J  V  1  M  ll>l  u  *^  11  ■ 

35-7 
33-3 

23.8 
21  8 

19.04 
ai. 42 

14.28 
19.04 

Munii  iixiliues  of  this  district  

-     »  .  *  1  *  ■  »  -  9            ■  *  •  m^^m    ftr»     »  ■  ■  ■        ^m.m*rmm      -  ■  p  ■  ■  ft  ■  ■  ■  n  p  ■                ■«  ■                   ■  .■•.■.■■jt*li.a  .  .  .  .  i  ■  ■  -  ftft.ftftftftft.. 

Townsliicrs  : 

Gcnfcld..  •■■•••••••••••••*••••■*  ..*••••••••»•»•••••  ••••«.  *****  iitrnttMitti*. 

a8.$ 

21.  42 

19.04 

16.66 

Hanau  >•  *•  

41.65 

29.69 

23.8 

16  66 

Land  district  of  Hanau — 

Fechenheim,  Bergen,  KesselsUdt.Obcrrodenbacb,  Wachen- 

•           ft  ■  ~*  •        *        **  *                                ft    vv*.                %  * 

buchen,  Bischofchcim,  and  Dornegheun................ ...... ...... 

47.6 

3* 

33.8 

16.66 

35-7 

26. 18 

21. 42 

14.28 

Townships : 

98.  5 

21. 42 

14.  2d 

1 1 . 9 

35-7 
3« 

33-3 

20.  18 

mm  12 
23.8 

21.42 

I9.O4 

21.  42 
I9.O4 

16.66 

23.8 

mm  fi 
33.  O 

Scnluch  tern.                  ■*•*••*  ••••••  •••••«•*.••••••••■••••••*•••••■•■••■•••••■•••••• 

35-7 
33-3 
53-3 
35-  7 

at.  4a 
at .  42 

23.8 

I9.O4 
I9.O4 

21.  42 
2I.42 

16.66 

14.  28 

l6.66 

ZhsfeB  nAin.  ••••••••••••••••♦•••*•■•••••••••••••••••■••■••• 

*Vm  iO 

17.85 

Governmental  district  of  Wiesbaden* 

X  v  W  1 1  -  •  ■  1  ■ 

Rtrilrnkonf— » 

m\  m           «•           ■  •    »                *p  »  f*                  a             ■                   ■  ■ .               ft                                n              ft             ft             ft         pj  ftk 

Municipalities  of  Krumbach,  Fellingshausen,  Frankenbacb ,  Hcr- 

mannstein    Koniesberc. Naunhcim.  Rodheirn-on-tbc-Bicbcr 

47.6 
35  7 

3» 

»3-8 

23.8 
19.04 

19  04 
14-28 

T)ill;i  

Mimicioalitics  of  Allendorf  Bereebcrsbach   Haieer  Mandeln 

OIk.tsc held ,  R.ittcrhauscn#  Strasscbersbach.  

3S-7 

19.04 

16.66 

11.9 

OiHcr  part. •••••••••••••••«••  ••*••••••*••■•••••••«••••••*•••«•«»•«•  

40  4 

23.8 

19.04 

14.38 

40  - 4 

»3-8 

19.04 

14.38 

Wcstcrburg.   ••••••••••••••••••••••«•*••••••••■>•••••••*••••••• 

43.84 

»8.S 

23.8 

16.66 

1  iimKuriT and  I Jnterlahnlcreis— 

Municipalities  of  Ltimburg.  Ems,  Dicz.  Nassau,  Liindcnholzhau- 

senv  Bcrgnassau,  Schcucrn,  Frcicndiez,  Guckingcn,  Dehm, 

l^iffV  .r.  lii-n  ^lnflTrl  Oherhrerhen   Oauhnrri    K».rhhnfrn  Mrrw- 

1-/1C  IK.1I  l_ilCIJ  ,  ftji«tUCrl  j \JLr*-4  UlvtlltH  ,  i/aUUVIII|  I           *  ItUlVl  1  ^  I'lvllS 

ft*)Arn  \fiiH!f»n    and  ft  ieder-Brechen 

42.84 

35-7 

28.5 
28.5 

=  3-8 
23.8 

19.04 
19.04 

Oihrr  iniiniiin:iliiies  of  the  districts  of  I  .iiiubuiv  Die/  and  N.iss  in 

M iit.trirvjl.i if»<.  nf  thr  former  amu  district  of  Naslatten 

J1I  Ull  1L1  JJillll  IC>   UI    UH    '"Mini                     U«lll\it  %Ji    llHairtUVII.H  in, 

35-7 

23.8 

23.8 

11.9 

47.6 

28.5 

23.8 

16.66 

II  ini-rii  ind  Obertaunus  (town  of  Frankfort -on-thc-Main^ — 

«A.mt&  district  of  U^nigcn  ,  

357 

.38 

I9.O4 

14. 28 

Municipalities : 

EcKenhcini  and  Seclccnbach  •••*•••••••*•«••*•••  *.••..•••••*•• 

38 

26.18 

2<5  |8 

16.66 

Ginnheim, Bcrckersheim.Traunhcim.and  Scckbach  

38 

26.18 

»6.i8 

16.66 

Don  names  and  Hansen...,.  

52.36 

28.5 

338 

19.04 

Oberrad  and  IN  iedcrad.. ....... ••••••*••••••••••••••••«••*••••••*••••>■•••••• 

l7  ' 

33-3 

»8.5 

33.8 

Nieder-Ursel  

35-7 
47-6 

238 
'8.5 

17.85 
19.04 

14. 98 
14. 28 

H«r<Ul':nifiei  Itl  •••••••••  ••••••■•••«•••••••••••••••• 

47-6 

As 

19.04 

14.38 

Dig 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  GERMANY.  I JQ 

Table  skewing  the  daily  wages  of  OgrUuUttrttf  laborers  in  German) — Continued. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

49-9 

33-3 

33.8 

«538 

47.6 

33. 5 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.38 

476 

38.5 

19.04 

14.38 

31 

33.8 

19.04 

14.38 

35-  7 

38.5 

338 

19.04 

42.8 

38-5 

»3-8 

33.8 

49-8 

38.5 

33.8 

9.43 

43.8 

36.18 

33.8 

16.66 

33-3 

33.8 

16.66 

11.9 

4*.  8 

38.5 

21.43 

14.38 

4«.l 

38.5 

'3-8 

16.66 

357 

26. 18 

33.8 

16.66 

35-7 

33.8 

31.42 

16.66 

38 

36.18 

19.04 

14.38 

43.8 

38.5 

19.04 

14.38 

33-3 

38.5 

.3.8 

31.43 

4a.  8 

33.8 

19  04 

1428 

35  7 

'3-8 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

38.5 

19.04 

16.66 

4*8 

'35 

33.8 

14. 38 

35  7 

•3-5 

»3-« 

14.38 

40.4 

38.  S 

36.18 

19.04 

35-7 

36.  .8 

31.43 

16.66 

57- 1 

35-7 

»3-» 

19.04 

38 

'3-9 

16.66 

•  4.38 

33  3 

21.  42 

16.66 

14.28 

57- « 

35-7 

28.5 

33.8 

45» 

33-3 

23.8 

19.04 

57- 1 

35  7 

28.  5 

19.04 

47-6 

33-3 

23.8 

19.04 

57- > 

35-7 

28.  S 

19.04 

57- « 

35  7 

'3-8 

19.04 

57- « 

35-7 

38.  S 

19.04 

53.3 

33-3 

33.8 

19.04 

404 

»8.5 

19.04 

16.66 

District. 


tub  kingdom  of  rmrssiA — continued. 

Governmental  district  0/  Wiesbaden — Continued. 

Township  of  Wiesbaden  

Land  district  or  Wiesbaden : 

Municipalities  of  the  amis  district  of  Wiesbaden  (except  Wild 

sachscn)_  

Municipality  of  Wildsachsen 
Amu  district  of  Hochheim... 


IMIim»iiMIWHW»|WWI 


Governmental  district  0/  Cob/ents. 

Townships: 

Adcn&u  •«■»■••••••••••.••••••••••••■•■•••••■•••••••••••••••••••»*•••••«•••♦••••«••< 

Ahrweiler  

 HMIUI  

Coblcntz  

Land  district  of  Coblcntz 


Burgomasteries  o(  Lulzcrath  and  Kaisersesch.. 
Other  part—  


St. 

Town  of  St.  Goar  and  the  burgomasteries  of  Batlurach,  Bro- 
denbach,BappardtNiedcr-Hetmbach(and  OberweseL  

Other  part  »«mmi   ••  

K  rcu  znach.  •..••....»•»..*...*•.••.•..»...*•......  •••■.»■■   ■»•.•.•..••••••••••■■•■•■■ 

Maycn — 

Burogmastcry  of  Btirgbrahl  and  land  district  of  Maycn  

Other  part  „  

Meisenheirn...  

Neuwied— 

Burgomasteries : 

Neuwied,   Kngers,  Heddesdorf,  I^utesdorf,  Lintz,  and 

Unkel  

Anhausen.Asbach,  Diersdorf.Neuerburg.NeusUdt,  Niedcr- 
wamhach.and  Pudcrbach. 

Simmern 
Wetzlar— 


.••....■..■■..•...*.........«•••*••..••■••. 

MMMW 


Wetzlar  and  Braunsfels  

Asslar,  Alzbach,  Greifenstcin,  Hohen  Solms,  Launsbach, 
Rechlenbach.aad  Schoffcngrund  

Zell- 

Burgo masteries  of  Zell  (town  and  land  district)  and  Trarbach... 


Townships : 


Governmental  district  0/  Dusseldorf. 


 •«•••••••  •  


Clev 


Town  of  Goch   •  ••••••  •  •  •  

Other  part.  

Crcfeld  

Land  district  of  Crefcld. 
Dusseldorf.  

Land  district  of  Dusseldorf. 


•  ••••••  •••••■•*••••...•■■•■•■•• 


 ♦■•*••  M( 

*•••*••••>•...  •.*••*••••••••  
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I  SO  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 

Table  shim-in-  the  datly  'wages  oj  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany— Continued. 


District. 


nil',  kim.uom  of  nassiA— continued. 
Governmental  district  of  Dusseldorf—  Continued. 

Townships — Continued. 

M  iin  l  !  ten  -  ( »ladba>.  h  ••••••■••.■■•••■■•••■••■•.....■•••■■«.■•••.«••••••«.•••< 

( »t  evenbroith  . 

Kempcn  , 

J>enncp— 

Towns  of  l.iitfringliAiiscn  and  Konsdorf.  

Burgomaster)  of  Pahriugh.iuscn  , 

Other  parts. 

Mcltmann  

Mocts  

Mtiihcim-am-Kuhr  , 

Ncus<— 

To*  n  of  Neuss 

Other  part  

Rce»— 

Towns : 

Wad  

Kninicrich  and  Jsscnbnrg,  and  loniiniinity  of  ilurL.  

Retmcheid  

Kuhrort— 

Burgomaster)'  of  Diusl.tkcn,  town  and  land  district  of  Dllbburg, 

and  land  districts  of  Gahlen  and  Goetteisiwitkerhamm.'.  

Other  part  •  

Solin^cu— 

1  owns  of  C'.ra!raih,  llohsv  lirid,  Mcncheid,  Solingen,  and 

Wald  

Other  part  




 •  *.■•..  


Governmental  diitrkt  of  Cologne. 

Townships : 
Bonn— 

Town  of  Bonn  and  burgomaster)'  of  C.odrsl  erg  . 

<  "tlicr  part..._  

Retghela  ,. 

Fusion  hen  

Guininersbach  — 

Btirgonrastcrics : 

t  '.uinincrsli.iLh  and  Ncustadt  


>••■*•■•■■.••. 


•  ••••  ••»..,  


Gtmbom,  Maricnhcidc,  Riinderolh,  and  Wichl. 

Other  |Mrt   •  ■•••*•*  

Cologne  „  

l»»nd  district  of  Cologne  — 

Tow  ns  of  Dcutz,  Kaik,  and  Ion;;ericll  

IStir^-niaMtiiev  : 

Effeicn  and  Kondoff.  

Ibi'thl,  Frcimcrsdorf,  and  Stommclcn, 

Other  parts  

Mill." -nil  am  Ruhr— 

Town  of  Moihciiu-aiii  Kuhr  

Burgomaster)-  of  Rdsmlb... 

Other  parts  _  

Rhcinbach  

Slcg- 

Town  and  burgomaster)  of  Siegbur-  and  town  >A  Konigswinter. 

Burgo  mast  cries  of  Iiitarf,  Honnef,  and  Mendcn  

Other  parts  


MIMttlU  *••••■••.■••.••  


Adults. 

Children. 

Mate. 

Female 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

47.6 

35-7 

93.8 

19  04 

42.8 

38.5 

33.8 

to. 04 

4».« 

38.5 

19.04 

16.06 

5»3 

35-7 

33.8 

19.04 

43.8 

J8.5 

43.8 

19.04 

47.6 

33'  3 

33.8 

19.04 

47.6 

35-7 

33.8 

19.04 

38 

~S-  5 

19.04 

16.66 

5»-3 

35  7 

23.8 

19.04 

47-6 

33  3 

33.8 

19.04 

43.  S 

-8-5 

33.8 

19.04 

47.6 

33- 3 

33.8 

19.04 

4».l 

=8.5 

33.8 

49.04 

52-  2 

35  7 

33-  ° 

19.04 

47-6 

38.3 

33.8 

19  04 

5*-3 

35  7 

»3  5 

19  04 

5»-3 

3V  7 

*3  5 

19.  4 

4*.8 

38.5 

»3  5 

19  04 

47  n 

?n.  5 

a3-  5 

te\  it4 

19  04 

35-7 

28.5 

»3  5 

19.04 

35-  7 

J3-  5 

■  0  nj 
19.  04 

35  7 

»3  5 

19.04 

14  :3 

47.6 

33  3 

23.8 

19.04 

47.  r> 

3S.  5 

=.18 

19.04 

35  7 

33.8 

19.  04 

14.28 

SO-  5 

35.  7 

35-  7 

1904 

47.6 

33-3 

23.8 

19.04 

47.6 

28.5 

33.8 

19.04 

35-  7 

••  1  s 

23.8 

17.85 

42.8 

*8.5 

338 

19.04 

59-5 

35- 7 

35  7 

238 

35  7 

2,.  8 

■4.08 

11  9 

43.8 

38.5 

33.8 

19.04 

35-7 

33  8 

19.04 

14.28 

47-6 

a38 

19.04 

«4  28 

4».8 

33.8 

19.04 

14  28 

35-7 

33.8 

.7.85 

11  9 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  GERMANY.  lSl 
Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


thu  kingdom  of  PRUSSIA— continued. 
Governmental  dhtrict  of  Cologne  —  Continued. 

Township* — Continued. 

Waldbrol  


Wipperfilrth— 

Town  of  Wipperfilrth 
Other  part.. 


•••••«•  ............................. ..•••.••,..» •••»..••.•••••. ... 


Townships : 


Governmental  district  Treves. 


Towns  of  Bernkastel,  Lieser,  and  Zcltingen  and  municipality 

of  Graach  

Burgomastcries  of  Bernkastel   (except   the  municipality  of 
Graach).  MUlhcim,  Ncumagen,  Morbach,  Rhauneti,  ihal- 

fang,  and  Wirschweiler  

Bithurg   ....... .............................................  ....■..•4......... 

l>atin... 
Mcrzig. 
Ottweiler 


•*  MM  

•••■•••*•• .....a  NtHMNItlH  IHffNMNNMNI 


Town  of  Prfim  

Burgomastcries  

Sanrhriicken  

Saarburg  ,  

^"  iS..a.  •■•••«■•  ■••••••■•■••«•  nHH  HUHMHWII  •  

Municipalities  of  Com  and  Merzlich  :.  

Other  part....  i  

St.  Wendel- 

Town  and  burgomastery  of  St.  Wendel 
Burgomastcries : 

Alsweilcr  and  Oberkirchen. 

Baumholder  and  Burglichtenberg  

Grutubach  and  Stcu.  *♦....,.  

Wittlich  


Adults. 





Governmental  district  of  Aix  la  CAa/elle. 

Townships : 

Aix  la  Chapelle.... 


i«m«HIIIIIHMIIUMMI 


•••••••  

•  MfH*N4IUti  


Burgomastcries  of  nrand,  Eurtscheid,  Busbach,  Cornelimiinster. 
Kschwcilcr,  Forst,  Gressenich,  Ktirzwciler,  Stolbcrg,  and 
Walheim. 
Other  part. 
IJiiren— 

Burgomastcries : 

Birgel,  Drove,  I-amersdorf,  Niddeggen,  Nathberg,  Pier, 

Stockheim,  and  Strass-Bcrg>tein  

Volz  and  Sicvcrnich  

Other  part..„„  ,  ,  

Schleiden— 

Burgomastcries: 

Bleibuir,  Kicks.  Gemiind,  Harperscheid.  Hcimharh,  Hcl- 
lenthal,  Hallernth,  Stblcidcn  Udenbreth,  Vussem,  and 

Wcyer  _  

Hol/mttlhelm,  Tondorf,  and  Lannncn.dorff. 


 •••••§«•••••• 


Children 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

35  7 

*3-8 

17.85 

11. 9 

47-6 

35-7 

93.8 

19.04 

»3-8 

»7*85 

it. 9 

40.  4 

36. 18 

26. 18 

IQ  OA 

33-3 

26. 18 

238 

19.  04 

28.5 

10.04 

I4.04 

3S7 

»3- 5 

21.  43 

I9.04 

4«-5 

36.18 

23-3 

14.38 

«*.« 

26.18 

23-8 

14.28 

47  6 

35.  7 

21.  8 

33.8 

W.  7 

28.  5 

17.  Ss 

16.  (0 

4J.8 

26.18 

23.8 

14   1 S 

33-3 

22.  61 

19  L'4 

16.66 

4*.  8 

33-3 

14.28 

14.  >fl 

4°.  4 

28.  S 

19.04 

14.23 

35-7 

»35 

19.04 

14. 28 

476 

»3S 

23.8 

11.9 

4»-8 

'3  5 

23.  8 

14. 28 

38 

29.4 

23.8 

19.04 

35-7 

26. 18 

23.8 

19.04 

3« 

23.8 

19.04 

14.2S 

47-6 

=8.5 

23.8 

t  iC.CC 

47.6 

»8.5 

«3-8 

16.66 

AO  r. 
4*.  0 

28 

IO  Oi 

ly .  U4 

M- 

4a.  8 

28.  s 

21.  42 

16.66 

33-3 

23.  8 

I9.04 

14. 28 

38 

23.8 

19.04 

14. 28 

4».l 

28.5 

21.  42 

16.66 

3* 

26.18 

I9.O4 

16. 66 

35- 7 

.3.8 

I9.O4 

.4.-8 
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AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  GERMANY. 


Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


Adults. 

Children. 

Male 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

Cent*. 

Cents, 

Cent  1. 

Cents. 

42.8 

»8.5 

73.8 

33.8 

47° 

»8-5 

17.  85 

17  83 

3S7 

23.8 

71.  4a 

16.66 

35. 7 

33. 8 

10. 01 

14.  38 

38 

23-8 

»y. 

14.  38 

35-  7 

93.8 

10.  04 

•y  • 

14  28 
7 

35-7 

33.8 

10. 04 

14. 38 

35- 7 

33  8 

I9.04 

14.38 

47. 6 

=8  5 

26.  |8 

14  28 

54  74 

35-  7 

36.  18 

33.8 

35-7 

33.8 

I9.04 

16.66 

4*8 

38.5 

10. 04 

l6.66 

45- 13 

35. 7 

93.8 

31.  47 

47-6 

3  V  7 

73.8 

*  J" 

io  os 
•  y  -  ^ 

4P  -  4 

3' 

33.8 

19.04 

47.8 

31 

16.66 

3« 

76.18 

19.04 

16.66 

47.6 

35-7 

738 

19.04 

35'  7 

73.8 

16.66 

11.  9 

33.  3 

73.8 

10. 04 

19.04 

40.  4 

ai 

21.8 

>0.O4 

7  . 

38 

31 

73.8 

16.66 

35.  7 

93.  5 

31.  47 

16.06 

35.  7 

28.5 

21  .  42 

16  66 

47.  B 

16.66 

14.38 

33-3 

»3-8 

16.66 

14.  28 

5>-3 

35.  7 

3' 

23.8 

47. 6 

IS.  7 

33.8 

47.  6 

AS.  7 

38-  5 

93.8 

38 

78  5 

23-8 

16.66 

38 

28.  S 

31  .  47 

16.66 

3H.  7 

28.  5 

21.  42 

10.  04 

7  ^7 

33-  3 

36. 1 8 

I9.O4 

16.66 

4).  18 

357 

96.18 

91 .  47 

3" 

76.18 

19  04 

16.  6<. 

47  6 

35  7 

26.18 

tl.4 

40  4 

3' 

93.8 

19.04 

4«-4 

3' 

33.8 

19.04 

38 

28.  5 

31.43 

16.66 

38 

3> 

»3 

16.66 

4  '  4 

3' 

21. 43 

16.66 

3i-7 

28.5 

14.98 

119 

District. 


tub  kingdom  of  Prussia — continued. 

Governmental  district  pf  Aix  la  C/ia/elle — Continued. 

Townships — Continued. 
Eupen — 

Town  of  Eupen  

Other  part  

Other  parts  


Hohenzollern. 

Upper  amis  districts : 

Sigraaringen  (except  the  town  of  Siginaringcn)  

Town  of  Sigmaringcn  

Gammcrtingen  

Haigerlach  

Hcchingen  (except  the  lown  of  Mcrhingcn)  

Town  of  Hechlngcn  (further  factory  workmen  and  women, 
particular  condition!;)  


KINGDOM  OF  IMVAIIIV 

Gwtrnmtntal  district  0/  U//er  /tav.iria. 

Towns : 

Munich  

Frelsing  

Land>bcrg  

Rosenheim  , 

Trannstcin  

Extents  of  jurisdiction  : 

Aichach  :  

Ah-Oetting,  NcuOctting,  ami  ilurghaitsen  

Other  part  

Kcrchtesgaden : 

Municipality  and  Reichenhall  

Oiher  part-  

Brock  

Dachau  

Ebrrsl>er£  

Erding  

Frcising  (except  the  town  of  Fretting.]  

Fricdbcrg — 

Municipality  of  Lcchhausen  

Other  part  

Garmisch — 

Ubcrammcrgau  

Obcr.tu  

Ettal,  Garmisch,  and  Purtcnkitchcu..  

Oilier  parts  

Ingolsladi  (except  the  town  of  In^uKiadO  

Landsljcrg  (cxicpt  the  town  of  l-mdsocrg)  

Lnufcn  , 

M  ic-ihach  

Miihldorf.  

MUnicli  (except  the  town  o(  Munich)  

Amis  districts  : 

Staml>crg  

Wolpotsh.iuscn  

FfalTcnlufcii  

Rosenheim  (except  the  town  ul  Rosenheim)  

Schougau  

Schrobeiihausea..,..  
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Table  shelving  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  German}- — Continued. 


District. 


kinguom  OF  bavawa— continued. 
Governmental  district  of Upper  i?tfi-ari*-Continucd. 
Townships— Continued. 

Benediktbeuren ,  Biehl ,  Koehl .and  Toh . 

Traunstein  (except  the  town  of  Traunstcin)  

Wasserberg 

^Vcilhciui,.  ■••«•••■•••••••*••••••»••••••••  •••••••••••»■••••*•••**•*•••••••••••••••••••••••■•• 

Governmental  district  of  Lower  Jiavaria. 

Towns : 

Dcggendorf,  Landshut.and  Siraubing.„  

1    W53Utt.,MtH..l«»««..H.»««»*M»»l  *  «..••*•**«»)  <  >.••« 

F.xtents  of  jurisdiction  : 

Diugelfing,  F.^enfclden.Griesbach,  landau,  Landshtit,  Mallersdorf, 

Pfarrkirchen,  Rottcnburg.and  Vilsbiburg  

Bogen,  Deggcndorf,  Kellieim.and  I'assau  

Wegscheid  

Gafenau  and  Routing 


IIHIIIIIIIIIIMWMIM«W«iiMtmm»uM»  Mumiitnmmmi 


Governmental  district  o/ 'Palatinate. 

Cantons : 

Bcrgjtabern.Blicskaste!,  Dilrkheim,  Edenkoleri,  Frankenthal,  Kais- 
erslaulerii ,  Landau,  Ludwigshufen,  Neustadt  an-der-Hurdt,  I  irnia- 
sens,  Speyer.Ingbert,  and  Zwcibrucken  

Annweiler,  Dahn,  Germersheiin,  Gollheim,  Hamburg,  Horubach, 
Kandcl,  Kirchheim-Bolandcn,  Kuscl,  I-md-tubl,  Laulercckcn, 
Moschcl,  Ouerberg,  Rockenhausen,  Waldfischbacb,  Waldmohr, 
Winiiwciler.and  Wolfstein  


Governmental  district  of  Upper  Palatinate  and  Kegenslurg. 
Townships: 

Atnberg  , 

KegensUirg  

Kx tents  of  jurisdiction  : 

Amberg._  

15c  1  Ingncs  ..•••••••*••  ■  •■■•••■••••••••••■■••••••■•«■•.»»•.. . 

BurglciiKenfeld  

Cham  

Kschcnhach  

Kcnuiath...  „  

Naliburg   •••••■•.•...••.....•.•.•...••..•......,..,.„... 

Ncuinarkt  

^  ^imbe  rg. ...... ............j,...,..,.,,..,..,,,..,.,.,,,,,,^,.  

Rcgensburg  ,  

Sudt-am-Hof— 

Rainshausen.Satleni,  Zeitbern,  Schwabelwciss,  Stadt-am-Hof, 

Stcinweg,  Tegcn.heim,  and  Sinzinger..  

Other  part_  

Amts  districts: 

Sulzbach  

Tirschenreuth  

Vohcnstrauss  

Waldmiinster  


•  ••••• ■«■*■*•■,. ...*.»«.»..•.......♦.,,,,.,.,, 


 •  1  


Governmental  district  of  Upper  J'ranconia. 

Townships: 

Bamberg....  

Baireuth  

Hof... 


•  •■■■■•••••■•••■■•■••■•a  


•••••••••••••  •••*«••■•••••• 


Adults. 


Children. 


Male. 

Female. 

Mate 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

47.6 

35.  7 

33.8 

38 

38.  5 

91.  43 

l6.(6 

33.  3 

26. 18 

*  J 

16. 66 

45-18 

3» 

»3-8 

•  6.66 

35- 7 

28.5 

93.8 

19  04 

333 

23.8 

19.04 

14.  28 

3S-7 

28.5 

93.8 

19.04 

33-3 

23.8 

19.04 

.4.  -A 

88.5 

21.42 

16.66 

11.9 

»3-5 

19.04 

14.28 

9.4a 

38 

•3-8 

17.85 

14.28 

33-  3 

2^.o 

17.85 

14.  23 

35-7 

28  5 

19.04 

14.  23 

33-3 

21 . 42 

19.04 

II.9 

21.42 

11.9 

11. 9 

3« 

26. 18 

19.04 

16.66 

28.5 

21 . 42 

II.  0 

a38 

19.04 

11.9 

9  4* 

23.8 

19.04 

I  (.9 

9.4a 

93.8 

10.04 

16. 66 

14.  28 

93.8 
-> 

10. 04 

t  I  11 

1 1. 9 

O  42 

33. 3 

26.18 

16.66 

28.5 

23.8 

16.66 

11 

3» 

33.8 

It.O 

9.43 

23.8 

*  • .  4  J 

14. 28 

33.5 

21.  42 

16.66 

1 1 .  u 
• 

»8.5 

I9.O4 

11. 9 

9.42 

'8.5 

I9.04 

14.28 

11.9 

33-3 

93.8 

19.04 

16.66 

19.04 

14.28 

11.9 

9-4* 

3S7 

28.5 

23.8 

16. 60 

35  7 

26.  l8 

19.04 

11. 9 

38 

93.8 

15.04 

14.38 
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Table  showing  Ihe  daily  wages  0/ agricultural  laborers  in  German) — Continued. 


District. 


Children. 

Mai* 

r  cma.c. 

Male. 

r  emale 

Cents. 

* 

Cents. 

Cents 

• 

Cents. 

29 

93.8 

16.66 

14.28 

404 

28.5 

23.8 

93.8 

3* 

23.8 

16.66 

14.28 

23.8 

14.28 

II.  0 

28.5 

•3.1 

19.04 

16.66 

20.4 

21.42 

10.04 

•y."4 

35- 7 

»8.5 

23.8 

16.66 

11 

-> 

26.18 

21. 42 

IQ.  04 

28.5 

23- 8 

19.04 

16.66 

*7-4 

21.42 

16.66 

14.98 

28.5 

16. 66 

14.  28 

ii. 9 

28.5 

21.4a 

«6.66 

14.28 

33 

3« 

3« 

16.66 

28.5 

»3- 8 

19.04 

14.28 

33-5 

19.04 

14  28 

11.9 

28.5 

23.8 

16.66 

14.28 

38 

3i 

28.5 

33.8 

33-3 

23.8 

23.8 

19.04 

'8.5 

23.8 

iy.04 

14. 28 

3' 

23.8 

16.66 

14.98 

I9.O4 

_  _     _  Q 
X4.  20 

11. 9 

•7 

21.  42 

10.  00 

14.28 

28.5 

01  ft 

19.04 

...  Mm 
I7.85 

3' 

„/  ,0 
20.  15 

21.  42 

I9.04 

35-7 

-  1-  O 

21.  42 

14*  2D 

28,  5 

21 . 43 

I4<  23 

11. 9 

35- 7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.98 

3« 

94.9 

16.66 

14.98 

357 

93.8 

19.04 

14.98 

40.4 

23-8 

16.66 

11. 9 

47-6 

28.  s 

93.8 

90.35 

47-6 

3' 

3« 

91.  42 

31.8 

"J" 

14.28 

HO 

357 

»3-8 

11.9 

11.9 

4»-8 

28.5 

11.9 

9.42 

28.  S 

91.42 

14.98 

13. 1 

35  - 7 

a8.5 

23-8 

»9-04 

3* 

91.  42 

19.04 

16.66 

35-7 

23.8 

>7-85 

16.66 

33  3 

a6. 18 

19.04 

14.28 

38 

38.5 

93.8 

19.04 

38 

29.6 

23-8 

19.04 

47- 6 

3' 

91.42 

16.66 

3S  7 

»3  8 

16.66 

ii. 9 

kingdom  op  bavaria— continued. 

Governmental  district  0/  Utfer  Franconsa— Continued. 

Amis  districts: 
Bamberg...... 


..••.*•••  


.  .«.».. .......................  .tHIMWHtimHMIIIimilllltlll* 

Other  part  

Baireuth  „  


••••  ••••••••••• t« ••*»•••  ■•«• 


Forchheim— 

Town  of  Forchheim^... 
Districts: 

Forchheim„  

^'I^enl^rg  HHIIIMIHMWWHWW* 

Hochstadt-on-thc-Aisch   •  ■  ......  .......... 

Hof.   ...•*•■........*•..■■•.....•..  ||||IWWIIIIIMMHIM« 

Rronacn...  *  

Kulmbach  — 

Town  of  Kulmbach 
Districts : 

Kiitrnbach„ 
Thurnau 
Uchtenfels  


•  


 ••  ••••••••»•••♦•  •••••••  ••*«  - 

•  *!»..••. .•*.... ........  .....................  M«M*fNPMIN*l 

»••••  •••*••••••  ••■  


Towns : 

Miiiichhcrg.. 
Holmbrcchts 

Other  part  

Naila.. 

PcgnlU  

Kchau  

Stadt-Stcinach.. 
Staflelsteiu  


■  ••*■•••••*•••■•»•  ...... 


"  ••••4>MI  •••■.•■••••MllltMI>lll>.llMll  •  Ml 




..•..*......•......,., .......  »  


Town*  of  Wunsiedel,  Weksemtadt,  Kirchenlamit/,  Redwit/, 

Thicrshehn,  and  Thierstein.. 
Other  part*.  


■  •M*fHHIWII«H**HfMlmHM«MI 


Governmental  district  of  Midlle  Francouia. 

Towns: 

Auspach  

DinkcNLiihl 
FJchstudt 
Kriangcn  , 
FQrth 

Nuremberg.... 

HtlltmmMIHIIIHMMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU|«« 

RothenburK 

•        •  'I't.ttM ...... ...a... ........ 

Schwjbach,. 

W  et!»scti*>urj*. .........  ■•••*•••••••*••••••#•••••••••••• 

A mts  districts: 

Anspacli  (except  the  above-mentioned  towns).. 
I  Knkekbuhl  (except  the  aljovc-inentioned  towns) 
Kichstadt  (except  the  above-mentioned  towns)..., 

F.rlangcn  (except  the  above-mentioned  towns)  

FVucht  w.iiij*  ,  **••••*••.. 

\  lirth  (except  the  town  of  I'iirth).  

Ouii/ciiljuuseii  ............,■.,.«.«■,  .,4.... .......... 

Nurcm.MTg — 

District  of  Nuremberg  

District  of  Aliilorf.,,.,.,  
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Table  shcnving  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  m  German)- — Continued. 


KINGDOM  or  BAVAIUA 

Governmental  district  of  Middle 

AmM  districts— Continued. 

Sch  wabuch  

UfTcnhcim  ... 

Wcissenburg  (except  the  town  of  Weissenburg). 
Town  of  Weissenburg 


IIIIIIIIHWM  HI  HMMI  Mil*  «*■< 


••..•■.••*••■.••■ ••••••.«*•••••.•••••••■••■• 


G&vtrnmtntal  districts  0/  Loivtr  Francania  and  Aschafftnburg. 

Towns : 

Aschaffctiburg  , 

Kitzingen.-  

Sch  wein  flirt,..  

WBrtbmg  

Amis  districts: 

•  •••MMM.MXIMMtMMtMM  •  ••••MIIMItlllMMtlMMIIIMIM*  

••••••••••••••I ••••■*•• 

•**••■•••••••■•••• >•*•■•••■  


••••••••• •«••••■••• 


................ 


 ••••••••..•  •■••••  •  ••  

NNHHHHIININHNMIttNMMNM  aa •••••••»•  ••••••«•••••  ••*>• 

•••••■••■■(■•••••■•••••*••••■•••••■••*••••«■•••••■(•••■••••••■■•••■••••••#••••••*>• 

•  •••••■••••■*••  nn  mHMMHIIIIHIMIIIIIW  ••••  • 


As.jhaflcnl.iirg  (except  tlic  town  of  Aschaffenburg). 
Uilsckeiiau„  

HtW*MIMtmitllliyi>IHMHI«IMlW  «««Mtnm.m..in»  iM«*nmmn» 

Gerulihofcn  

Hainmelburg  .. 
Hxvsfurt. 
Kalitadt.. 

Ktssingen«_   •••••••aa 

Kltzingcn  (except  the  town  of  Kitzingcn) 

Konigshofcn   

I.ohr  

Heidenfcld  

Mdlrichstadt  

Miltenberg  , 

Nettstadt-an-der-Saale  

Obcrnburg  ^  , 

Ochsenfiirt  

Schweinfurt  (except  the  town  of  Schwicnfurt)  

Wiir/burg  (except  the  town  of  Wiirzburg) 


•••■■..••■•■■•.*•..■■••••.. 


Governmental  districts  of  Swafita  and  Neuburg. 

Towni : 

Augsburg   ■  ••■•••••••• aa  *a  • • ••••••••••• ■••••••••••■•••••••• aa* 

Dillingen  ... 
PonauwSrth 

Gflnxburg  

Kaul  l>ciiren. 
Kcin  pten 

Landau  

Mrmmingen.... 
Neuburg  (on  the  Danube)- 

Nordlingen  .., 

Amis  districts: 

Augsburg  (except  the  town  of  Augsburg)— 
Municipalities  : 

Guggingcn  and  Oberhausen..  H  

H  a  (Ills  tct  ten  mimummm  ••••.■•«.••«••.••••••••••••»••••■....•.•• 

Schwabmiiii'  hen  

StadiLcrgen...  

Other  part  


 •  IMIM  I  •)•  «••••• 

••••••*•••••*••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••*•••••»*•*••.•- 

 •••••••■»«•■• •••••*•••••*•-• ••••••■•• 

•  •••• •■••••< a*  aa  a  *..•••• ■■•■•aa*  a ••*••••••••■•• •••••••• •••••■ ■ • • •■ a • a « • *•• • • • ■ a  .  .  ■  . 

 «••••#•»  ••»••••  

••••••■■■••■aaa* •••••••••••••■■■*••••■••••■ •••••••aaaa* •••••••••••• •••••■■•• 

 MilH  •IKII  ••■•••  •••••■  *■•••••  ••■•••■• 

 IMMlUllWIHI MIHMtM MWHIMIWWWMMI  ••••••  ••••••«•••••••. 


Uonauwurtli.... 


»»i  <i  it 

I"  em.ilc 

\!  it/- 
.WJk  iC  . 

r  ctnaie. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

* 

36.18 

19.04 

14. 38 

At  t 

ss-  5 

31  8 

*y  •  "4 

35-  7 

33.  s 

19.04 

14. 28 

7 

33'  / 

38  s 

14  28 

47.8 

26  1?. 

31.  42 

16.66 

a8.5 

21.43 

19.04 

45- • 

33-3 

23.8 

19.04 

40.4 

33-3 

»3-8 

17.1$ 

28.5 

31.  42 

16.66 

14.  «8 

33-3 

33.8 

19.04 

16.66 

36.  i3 

31.  43 

11.9 

9.4t 

3« 

»3-8 

16.66 

14.38 

3' 

•3-8 

19.04 

16.66 

28.5 

33. 8 

19.04 

16.66 

33  3 

*3-8 

19.04 

16.66 

33-3 

36. 1 3 

21.  42 

16.66 

38.5 

33.8 

I9.O4 

16.66 

3« 

23.8 

16.66 

14.28 

3i 

»3-8 

l6.(6 

14.38 

38. 5 

31.43 

16. 66 

it. 9 

33-3 

91  ft 
33.0 

1CJ.  CXI 

11.9 

3» 

13. 0 

19.04 

if,  f*. 

33-3 

01  ft 
33- 0 

21  .  42 

iii  t  ,i\ 

IU.  w 

3' 

it  ft 
33.  0 

I9.O4 

10.  00 

35-  7 

2U.  1  O 

31 .  43 

19.04 

35-  7 

20.  5 

.  _  Q 
I7.R5 

•  .oft 
I4.  20 

35-7 

20.  5 

I9.04 

•  .oft 
14  j:* 

33-3 

oft  ft 
28.  3 

19.04 

*5-37 

42. 8 

31 

33. 0 

mm  ft 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

>5-47 

33-3 

33.8 

19.04 

14.38 

28.5 

21.42 

31.  43 

17.85 

43.8 

33-3 

19.04 

19.04 

43.8 

29. 6 

23.8 

19.04 

63.07 

4»-5 

35  7 

33.3 

3« 

»8.5 

19.04 

14. 28 

40.4 

34.9 

16.66 

•3 

40.4 

357 

19.04 

16.66 

43.8 

33- 3 

33.8 

19.04 

40- 4 

33-3 

=3  8 

16.66 

40- 4 

28.5 

33.8 

»3  8 

40.4 

35  7 

38.  S 

33.3 

38 

28  5 

»3-8 

19.04 

35-7 

38.5 

19.04 

14.  28 

35-7 

*3  8 

19.04 

14.88 
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Table  shmving  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 

Children. 


District. 


.......    ..............................  ....4... 


kingdom  OF  bavaria— continued. 

Gcft  erntntHt.il  districts  of  Stvabia  and  Neulrurg—  Continued. 

Amts  districts — Continued. 

Fussen  

Lindau  (except  the  town  of  Lindau). 

New  Ulm.»  

Nordlingen  (except  the  town  of  Nordlingen)... 

Oberdorf.  

Sent  ho  fen — 

Municipalities: 

Bleichach  

Inmerstadt.. 
Senthofen 
Other  municipalities 
Wertingen. 
Zumarshausen 


..................... 


••••■•■■■■■•••■■■••■•••a**' 


■••■•■•■*■••■■*•••••••••*••■••■••••••••*• *■■*•■••■■■• ■••■•••■< 

*■■■••■••••■•■■•■••••■■••>•■■•••■•■■*<•■■•••*■••••••■■•■•••••• 

 ••••••••«••••••#«••••••••<••>••••••  *■••••*•••  ••••»••••*••< 


KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY. 

District  of  Bautzen. 
Districts  of  Ixihau,  Bautzen.  Cmienz,  and  Ziltau  (except  the  following 
towns)  


Bautzen... 

Catnenz  

I-ohau  

Zittau  

Children  from  13  to  14  years. 

Pulsnitz  

Bernsttdt  

Children  from  1a  to  14  years. 
Bischob>wcrda  (children  from  12  to  14  years)  


District  of  Dresden. 

Dresden,  Altstadt  (except  the  town  of  Dresden)  

Children  from  is  to  14  years  „  

Lobau  (children  from  is  to  14  years)  

Piaticn  (children  from  12  to  14  years)  

Dresden,  Neustadt  (except  the  towns  of  Dresden  and  Radeherg) : 

Municipalities  of  Loschwitz,  Weisser  Hirsch,  Wachwitz,  Biihtau, 
Rochwitz,  Fischhaus,  Hasterwitz,  Niedcrpayrilz.  Ptllniljr,  Ober- 

payritz.Solcngcn,  Rockau.Helfcnberg.aud  Getinsdorf.....  

Schonfeld,    Reitrendorf,    Zaschendorf,   Pappritz,  Malschendorf, 
Krieschendcrf,  Cunnendotf,  Schullwitz,  Pohnbcrg,  Wcissig,  and 

Ullcrsdorf._  

Eisenbcrg,    Morilzburg,    Rcichenhtrg,    Dippcldsiiorf,  Buchbolr, 
Wahnsdorf,  Bondorf,  Wilschdorf,  Rahniu.  Klatschc,  and  Schloss 

Moritzburg  

Pi«schen,Trachciib<.-ge.  Wild  Man,'!  radian,  Mikia.and  Ucbigan  

Radcbeul,  Kadiu,  Serkowitz,  Oberlossnitz,  Koifechcnhroda,  and 

Ziuchewitz.„  

Striessen  

Blasewit/,Giuna,Scidiiit/,Laubergast,  and  Tolkewitz  

Other  parts  

Pima  and  Schandau  

Cottlcuha  (children  from  13  to  14  years)  

Dippoldiswalde  

Dresden  

Freiberg  


Adults. 


Male.  Female 


Cents. 

45- » 

47-6 

38 

39-  »9 
33  3 


47.6 
47.6 
«t.l 
43.8 

39  »9 
35  7 


38.5 
35-7 
33-3 

357 
42.  8 


35-7 
35  7 


40.4 


33 


38.5 


35  7 

38 

3S7 
42.8 

38 
38.  s 

35-7 


33  3 
43.8 

35  7 


Cents. 

35-7 
35-7 

31.  42 
36.18 
36.  l8 


4O.4 

33-3 
33-3 
3« 

»8.5 
38.5 


I0.O4 

93.8 

338 

33.8 

*8.S 


33.8 
33.8 


338 


13.I 


19.04 


33.8 
33.8 

238 
28.  5 
s3. 8 
16.66 
19.04 


19. 04 

3d.S 
I9.O4 


Cents. 

a38 

a3.8 

16.6 

19.04 

19.04 


35-7 

19.04 

33.8 

33.  7 

93.8 
31.42 


14.33 
33.8 
19.04 
19.04 

31.43 
8.33 
14.38 
17.85 
"7-85 
5-95 

16.66 

4.7° 
9-49 
7»4 


19.04 


14.38 


19.04 

19.03 

19.04 
31.42 
1  j.  04 

11. 9 
16.66 

4-76 

1',  r* 

21.  42 
16.66 
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DUtrict. 


KINGDOM  or  saxony— continued. 
District  </ZV«.3V«-Continued. 


Grossenhain 

Konigstein  

I.nmmatsch  and  Meissen 
Neustadt,  near  Stolpcn  ... 

^ osscn  *..*•••••••••••••■••••••■••••  ........ 

Children  extra... 
I  irn3 
Kadcbcrg 

Saida 


•  •.•■.•■....■*■■•■•■•••«.  


WWHimWIW»tWWMIMHIIIIIIIIIIIIIWHIIIHWIH 
aaaa...... •«••.. ..•.••.••..•.••..«.a..«...«.....»aaa..«.. 


 <  tlltlt.  IIK  (  M 


•...•»»■■■■••■.*•••■■■.■■•■■•■•■••■••.■•••■..•••••...•..■•••• 
>«••••■>•••  a. a ■••■•••••••••«• ...aaaaaaaaaaa 

■HWlWIIWIIIIHMIWWIW 


aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa...a.>aaaaaaa...aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa.aa 


Schandau  

Scbntlx....  , 

Children  extra  

Meissen  (children  extra). 


Lei/tic. 

Town  of  Leipsic  and  environ*  

Dhtlfcl  of  Ixipslc  (except  the  town  of  Leipsic)... 
Towns : 


•••••• •••■»••••••■••.••••••«•* .at 


fcorna  

Groitzsch. 
Pegau  


••■•••••••••••••••■••.••*••.•••■••••••••••■••■••.•••••■••• 


Grimma.. 

Win*en  

Oschatz...  

Dobcln  


Leisnig  

Waldhcim  

Mitt  we  iila  

I'enig — ..  >nnniiiniim»iini.  m«l»»>»*«IHHMH 

Children  from  13  to  14  years  

Rochlitz  , 

iirugsladt  

Geringswaldc 
Luuzcnau. 


................................. 


 •  •  •  •  ••..■•••••••■•* 


—  


Ztvickau. 

Annaberg  

«  Auerbach: 

Falkcnstein,  Lengcnfeld,  and  Trciicn 

Auerbach  and  Klin;»enlhal  

Chemnitz  : 

l.imbach  and  Siolberg  

Chemnitz  

Floha  (except  the  below-mentioned  towns)  

(ilauchau  (except  the  Ik-Id w -mentioned  towns)  

Marienbcrg  (except  the  below-mentioned  towns)  

Oelsnitz  (except  the  below -mentioned  towns)...., 
l'laucn  (except  the  bclow-mentioncd  towns) 

Keichenbach  

■  Schwar/enberg  

Ilartenif.in.  Kit.  libers,  and  Wilde  1  lets 
Crimmitzsciiau.  Werdau,  and  Zwickau.. 
Towns : 

Adorf  

Annaberg  


•••*..■•».•••»■•••■■»•*••.• ..a* 


 aiiiiHia  man 


.  •■  ■  .  ...  a  .....  .  a.aa.aaa.a...  


 1  a  >  hi  


Aueibach. 


Male. 


Cents. 
35-7 
357 

3S-7 
35-7 
357 

MMMWIM 

35-7 
3« 
33-3 
3« 

35-7 
357 


47-6 
357 


3S- 
35- 
3S- 

35- 
35 

35 


.V-  19 
357 
3*.  19 
357 
38 


357 
35-7 
3' 

35-  7 

*8.5 

38.5 
33-3 

35-7 
38 
357 
35- 7 
3' 

33.8 
a8.5 
3S-7 
35-7 
33-3 
38 

38.5 
38 
35  7 


female 


Cents. 

19.  oh 

19.04 

19.04 

»3.8 

19.04 

NMHIMU 

19.04 

96.18 
19  04 
19.04 
19.04 
38.5 


3*  I 

33.8 

30.  I 
33.8 
33.8 
I9.O4 
SO.  1 

33.5 

30.33 

30.  23 
33.8 

»3-8 
a8.5 


33-8 
33.8 
19.04 
»3.8 

a3.8 

31.43 
31.42 

33.8 

36.18 

31.43 

33.8 

31.42 

16.66 

19.04 

33.8 

19.04 

33.8 

38.5 

19.04 
28.  5 
'3-5 


Male. 


Cents. 

16.66 

16.66 

11.9 

11.6 

11. 9 

7»4 

16.6 
16.6 

»9  94 
14.  iZ 
17.85 
»7-85 
589 
9.43 


30.  I 

20.  I 

20.  I 

»3-8 
19.04 

»5  39 
14.  a8 

so.  23 

20.  23 
30.  2j 
17.85 

»3-8 

5.89 

19.04 

17.85 
14.33 

30.33 

19.04 

19  04 

19.04 

19.04 

33.8 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

11.9 

19.04 

33.8 

19.04 
16.(6 
19.04 

14.38 

38.5 

31.4* 


Female. 


Cents. 
14.38 

11. 9 
11. 9 
14.23 
11. 9 

7«»4 

11. 9 
16.6 
14.  38 
11.9 
It. 9 
1438 
5  89 
9.49 

20.1 
30. 1 


JO.  1 

90. 1 

90. 1 

4.^8 

•  9 
4.28 

5  47 
547 
547 
5  47 
33-8 
5.89 
9.04 

5-47 
4.»8 

5  47 

4.  28 

4.98 
4.38 

4.28 

9.04 
4-33 
4.38 
4.38 

'•9 
»-9 
9.04 
4.38 

••9 
4.28 

438 
9.04 
4  >3 
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Table  shaving  the  daily  wages  of  Agricultural  labortrs  in  Germany— Continued. 


District. 


................................  ......... 


•  •••»•*  a • a ■ 


•■••••••••■■■•■•■■••■■••••a 


kingdom  of  saxony— continued. 
Zwickau— Continued. 

Towns— Continued. 

liuchholz  ......  .•••••••••-..«•■»•••••••••••«•■••••••••••••••«•••«.. 

Chemnitz  

Crimniitzsctiau.., 
Hhrenfricdcrsdorf. 

Kibcnstock  

Falkenstein  

r'r.mkenbcrg..  

Oyer  

Glaucliau.. 

iloltenstein  

I^engcufeld  

Lirhtcnslcin  

Lhulrach  

LSonhs  

Maricobcrg  

Markneukirchcn  

Mcrane  

NciiAtadlcJ  t.iiMM  •iiMHNtuHH 

Ocderau!  

OeUnit/.  

I 'la  uen  

Rcichcnbjch.... 

Schncebcrg  

Scbwaneflbeqg 

Stoilbtrg  

Treuen  

Thum  

Waldcnburg.... 

Werdau  

Zschoppau  

Zwickau  

Handler  


•■••••■••■■■•■■a 


••■•••a •  ■■•■■«••  aaaaaa. ■«»•••«•■< 


Rcichetibraiid. 
Ncustadtel  , 


KINGDOM  OK  W V KTKM KKKG. 

District  of  Neckar. 


Upper  aims  districts: 

liackuang..  

Licsighcini  

lioblingcti — 

Sickfund  Biiblingen.... 

Siekfund  Sindclfingcn. 

Hrackenheim  

Caiuistadt  

Ev.lingen  — 

Town  of  EsslhiRcn  


Cent  t. 

33-3 

47.6 

4a.8 

35- 7 

3« 

3« 

357 
3' 

43.8 
35-7 
35-7 
35-7 
3« 

357 
3» 

35- 

35 
35 
35- 
33- 
3« 

4a.3 
35-7 
35-7 
35-7 
28.5 
35-7 
35-7 
357 
35-7 
42.3 


>••••■•••••» •■••••*••••••••»•■••••••••••••••••■•■•••-••*• 


Other  part  

Heilbronn— 

Town  of  Heilbronn   47.  6 

Other  part..   40.  4 

I^onbcrg  ,   35.7 

I.udwi^sburg  !  47.6 

Marbach  I  47.8 


38 
3* 

357 
3>4» 

38 

47-6 

47-6 
4'- 8 


Female. 


CtHtt. 

»3-5 
28.  5 

*8.S 

23-5 

«3-5 

21.42 

23.8 

21.  42 

28.5 

93- 5 

»3-5 

»3S 

33-3 

93.8 

21.42 

93-8 

28.5 

23.8 

23.8 

238 

28.5 

33-3 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

21.42 

23.8 

33.8 

23  8 

28.5 

*8.S 


23.8 
23.8 

»3-7 
22.84 

a8.5 

33-3 

•8.5 
3« 

98.5 
26.18 

»3-8 

35-7 
238 


Male. 


Cents. 

'9  4* 

33.8 

23.8 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

21 . 42 

19.04 

19.04 

23.8 

19.04 

19.04 

23.8 

19.04 

19.04 

23.8 

19.04 

19.04 

1 1 . .)  -> 

19.04 

19.04 

a3.8 

33.8 

23.8 

33.8 

9- 4» 
9.4a 
9.43 


14.  2S 
33.8 

22.06 

20.94 
a8.S 
23  5 

«3  5 
•3-5 

»3-5 
»3-5 
a8.5 
33.5 
19  o3 


Cents. 
14.38 
ar.43 
ai. 43 
14.38 
14.98 
,4.28 
14.28 
14.38 
14-38 
14.38 
14.  aS 
I4.a8 
16.66 
14.28 
14.  28 
14.28 
14.38 
14. 28 
14.  j3 
14.28 
19.04 
31.47 
14.28 
14. 38 
14.28 
.4.28 
14.28 
14. 28 
14.28 
14.28 
21.42 
9.43 
9.4a 
9.4a 


14.28 

17.85 

•0.1 

«57 

19.04 

16.66 

16.66 
16.66 

16.66 
16.66 
19.04 
19.04 
14.  a8 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


Children. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

*3-5 

'3  8 

14.  28 

4«.8 

*3-5 

19.04 

14.28 

J«.J 

33-3 

»3-5 

16.6 

47-6 

35-7 

93-5 

19.04 

35.7 

■»»-5 

23.  5 

16.6 

42.8 

28.5 

19. 04 

14. 28 

35- a 

23.  5 

23.8 

19.04 

38.5 

19.04 

14.28 

8-3 

=8.S 

19.04 

11.9 

5-95 

4*.  8 

26.  18 

19.04 

14.28 

^8.5 

19.04 

II. 9 

5  95 

28.5 

19.04 

14.28 

8.3 

*8.5 

16.66 

11.9 

5-95 

47.6 

33-3 

28.5 

31.4a 

40.4 

26.18 

'3.1 

19.04 

38 

»8.j 

3« 

23.8 

35-7 

a6.i8 

19.04 

16.66 

38 

26.18 

19.04 

19.04 

40- 4 

23.8 

'3-8 

14.28 

35-7 

23.8 

at. 42 

17.85 

47-6 

28.5 

93-8 

19.04 

47-6 

.'  ■  5 

238 

19.04 

3» 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

35- 7 

17.85 

17.85 

17-85 

38 

28.5 

23.8 

19.04 

38 

23- 8 

11. 9 

11. 9 

35-7 

23.8 

14.28 

14.28 

35  7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.  a8 

33-3 

21.42 

16.66 

11.9 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.38 

4»- 4 

33-3 

19.04 

11. 9 

38 

*8.5 

19.04 

11. 9 

38 

»8.5 

19.04 

19.04 

38 

26. 18 

19.04 

19.04 

35  7 

26.18 

16.66 

14.28 

38 

23.8 

19.04 

14.  a8 

»8.5 

21.42 

11.9 

9.43 

47-6 

38 

38 

'6.5 

43-4 

21.42 

28.5 

•  4.  >8 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

.4.28 

•  •••••«••••#••»•••••••    ........  iltlNIMHtMMH 


WIWIIII 


......... .<•••••*•••• 


*..•••••••«««••••■ ••■•••••••■* *t>  


kingdom  op  wOktrmbiikg— continued. 
District  ef  Ntckar— Continued. 

Upper  anils  districts— Continued 

Maulbrotin  •••.•••.•••■••••.•■•■■••••••••••••••••••••«..»••.••••.•••••.•»•#*••......... 

Ncckarsulm  M  •  ».. 

(  Average  daily  w.igcs  for  workmen  :  14.38, 33.8,  38,  52.3,  and  80.93  cents.) 
Town  of  Stuttgart.. 
Upper  anus  districts : 

Stuttgart  ..... 

Vaihingen   

Waiblingen  

Weinberg  

District  o/Schlvarxvnld. 

Upper  amis  districts: 
Bolingen  — 

Bolingen,  Burgfcldcii,  Purrwangen,  Fndiitgen,  Fngstlatt,  F.rla- 
hcitn,  Krungen,  Fromnian,  (Icislingen,  He>elwangen,  llav 
fingen,  I.nifrn,  Stock  hauscn,  Strcichcn.  Thiiniigen,  Undcr- 

didigsheim,  Waldstcttcn,  Weilheim,  and  Ztllhauscn  

Bit/..  

Fbiugen.. 
Onstmettingen  

Thailfingen,  Pfcffingen,  and  'J'nichtclfingen 

Wintertingen  

I'alw  

Frcudcnstadt  

1  lerTcnlxrg  

Horb- 

District  of  Horr 

Municipality  of  Horb  

Factory  of  Miihlcn  

Nagold  

Nenenluirg  

Niirlingen  

Tutlmgcn  

'l'rassingen  

Urach  

(Average  daily  wages  fur  workmen  :  83.30, 65.45,  53.55, 41.6,  ?9.6,and 
17.85  cents.) 

District  </  Tagst. 

Upper  anil*  districts: 

Aalden  

Krailshcim  

Fllwangen  

Oaildorf  

Gerabronn..  

Town  of  Gmtind  

Other  part  

Hall  

Heidrnheim  „  

KiinzcLsau..  

Mergetiiliciiw 
Nercshoim 

Oehringen  

Schomdorf  

Wclsheim  ........... 


1  ••■•••••«< 


 1  •<•••• 
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Table  shmving  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


 "mh  •  !••«  rttnttititmi 


kingdom  of  wGrtbm DRRfa  — continued. 
District  of  Donau. 

Upper  amis  districts: 
Biebcrach.. 

Town  of  Bieljcrach 
Ravensburg 

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen:  47.6,  35.7,  and  19.04  cents.) 
Riedlingen  „  

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen  :  40.4,  38.5,  and  20.19  merits.) 
Saalgau  „  , 

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen  :  47.6,  35.7,  and  33.8  rents.) 

Tettnang   ■••••••••••••••••••••■a ••••*•••••■•■ •••••• 

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen  :  47.1s,  28.5,  and  19.04  cents.) 
Ulm. 

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen  :  47-6.33. 3. 23.8  cents.) 

Waldsec  

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen  ;  47.6,  28.5.  and  19  04  cents.) 

(Average  daily  wages  for  workmen  :  47.6,  35  7,  and  23.8  cents.) 

GRAND  Dt'CHV  OF  BADRN. 

Amis  districts: 
Achern — 

Town  of  Achern 

Other  part  

Adclshcim  

Baden  (except  the  town  of  Baden) 

Town  of  Baden  

Bcmndorf  

Breisach  

Bret  ten  

Bmchsaal  

Buchen  

Buhl  

Donaueschingen  ....  , 

Durlach — 

Town  of  Durlach  , 

I^and  district  of  Durlach  

Eberbach  

Emmendingcn  

Engen_... 
Eppingen. 
Ettcnhcim 
Etllingen  — 

Town  of  Etllingen  

Land  district  of  Etllingen  

Freiburg — 

Town  of  Freiburg  

I  .and  district  of  Freiburg  

Heidelberg — 

Town  of  Heidelberg  

Altcnbacb,  Altcndorf,  Bromhach,  Hcddrsbach,  Hctligkreu/- 

stcinacli,  t-ampenheim,  Schonau.aud  Wilhclins'cld  

Bummenlhal,  Dilsbcrg,  Gaibcrg,  Ganangelloch,  Kleingcmiind, 
Mauer,  Meskeshcim,  Muntluell,  Miickenloch,  and  Pforzheim., 

Land  district  of  Heidelberg  

SSckingcn  

St.  Blasicn  

Schanau„  


•*■•••■■■!■•*■••* •••••*•*■■***••••••■■•••• •••••• 


Cents. 

38 
42.8 

33-3 

31 

38 

404 

59- 5 
35-7 
40  4 


47  6 
42.8 

35  7 
40.4 

47  6 
42.8 

35-7 

41-59 

35  7 

35-7 

40.4 

4»8 

47<5 
40.4 

40.4 
40.4 
4*.  8 

35-7 
.18 

43.8 

38 

54-7 
4*.  8 

476 

38 

47-6 
4«6 

4>-8 

43 


Cents. 
»3-8 
28.5 
19.04 

21.  42 

21.4a 

»7-37 
33  3 
138 
23.8 


r-  


>8.5 

28.5 
23.8 
16. 18 

35  7 
s8.5 
33.8 
3' 

*8.5 
36.18 

28.5 
*8.5 

»8.5 
^8.5 
33.8 
3« 

26. 18 

s8.5 

28.5 

28.5 
28.  J 

3» 

28.5 

33  3 
a3.8 

35  7 
3» 

.3.8 
31.8 


Cents. 
33.8 
23.8 
14.28 

19.04 
33.8 

*7-  37 
23  8 
19.04 
19.04 


476   I    «9.6   I    »3.8  I 


338 

,38 
21. 43 

•J.I 
33.8 
19.04 
»3  8 
a8.S 

•3  5 
19.04 
»3-8 
19.04 

23.8 
23.8 
23.8 
S3- 8 

2J.8 

19.04 
19.04 

■3." 
23.8 

3« 

26.18 

28.5 
20.13 

3» 

26.98 
19.04 
19.04 
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Table  shewing  the  daily  wages  oj  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany—  Continued. 


District. 


Adults. 


Female 


Children. 


GK AMD  DUCHY  OP 

Arms  districts— Continued. 

Schof  hcmi  , 


...------..-...-......•»••«.•.•«•••*«•■■■.••••»...•.»•..«••••.• 


Sinsheim. 
St.iufer 


■..*•«•....... 


Mauien  

Stockach  .1  

Tauheriiischofshetin   •  

Triberg— 

Triberg,  Hcmlwrrg,  Niederwaxsor,  and  Schonach  

Fuitwangen,  GGtenbach,  Neukirch,  and  Sclionwald  

GremmeUbach,  Rcichenbach,  Kohrhard%hcrg,  and  Thannen- 


••••••»•••••■ ••••••••• ..... 


Cents. 

47-6 
42.8 

3» 
47-° 
38 
3 

47-6 
4'.  8 


 •  •••••••••••••••( 


•  ••  •••••  


GRAND  DUCHY  OF  HI 

ProtttKt  0/ StnrktHburg. 


Municipalities  of  Alsbach,  Anerbach,  Balkhausen.  Bensneim, 
Biblis,  Bkkcnbach,  Bohstadt,  Burs  tad  t,  Fchlheim,  Gross 
Hauscn,  Gros-.  Kohrhcim,  Hahnlein,  Hocluladtcn, Hof  htim, 
Ingenheim,  Klein  Hansen,  Lampcrthcim  wiih  iluttcnfcld, 
I^ngwaden,  Ix>rsch,  Obcrt>cerbai  h,  Schmalbecrbath,  Slctt- 
bach,  Nordheim,  Kodau,  ^chwanhcim,  Scchcim,  Wattenhcim, 


I. ............. ...........  ■■■■■•••••••••••••■••■•••••••■••«•••••••••••■ 


and  Zwingenbcrg  

Other  part... 
Darmstadt — 
Towns : 

Darmstadt 

Children  under  14  years 

Eberstadt„  

Children  under  14  years 

PfungsUdt..  „.  

Children  under  14  years. 
Municipalities  : 


•••••*••«••••••• ••••••• 


38 
33  3 


476 


•  ••••••••••••■•a  UINNHI 


4»8 
42.8 


Children  under  14  years. 

1  (children  under  14  years) 

Other  partt 


••••■■■•■••••••••■•••••■■■■••••■•••••■••••••••••••■■I 


.•■•••a ■*■■■■ 


t  .............. .  n«t.i«  n  »..»«MMWMM*Oi 


•  •■■•••a.  •«■•••••••••  


•  Ml  MMIMiMMIIH  ••••••  B«  •  •••••••••••*••*•••••*■  •■••a*  ••••••••> 

•■•I  •  •Illllll  ••■•>  —If 

iiimniirnmiiiiitHiwuiimiiiiinmtiiimiMni 

MIIIUI  •••••••••••IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIillMIMIIIillllllllllllM 


Burgel  

Dsctcshcim  


Huin  zur-Dreieich,  with  I'hilippscich  

Duilenhofen.-  

I'.gclisHnch,  with  Bey  crscichM  >.•>*....•. .. 

Froschh.mscn  

Got/cnhain  «  

Gros»  Stcinhcii 
Hainh.iusen.... 


.......................................... ....... 


Heusrtista  mm.. 
Jugcnhcim 


itlMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH  tlitllUilllllXHIIIIIIMH 

•  •••••••••••tlllll  «lll<  ■IIIIIIMIIHIl.llllHIIIMINIMIIIIMII 

MI»M«MMIIIIHI»»MfllllllMIM  •IIIIIIIIIHIIMIIIIIll 

•  ••>••««••••••   •IMIHMIKU  ..II. 


42.8 


33  3 
47.6 

4a.  8 

40  4 
42.8 
28.5 
40.4 
35  7 
40  4 
35-7 
35  7 
35-7 
35  7 
404 

40.4 
47  6 
35-7 
35  7 


Cent*. 

33-3 
33-3 
28.5 

28.  5 
23.8 

3« 

28.5 
28.5 

*3-8 


28.5 
23.8 


28.5 
26.18 
26.  iS 


26.18 


23.8 
28.  5 

21.42 

23.8 

28.  s 

|J"4 

■3.I 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

»3-8 

.3.8 

3« 

23  8 
28.  J 
28.5 
28.  s 

23.8 


CtHts. 

29.6 

23.8 
13.8 
23.8 

19.04 

28.5 

19.04 
19.04 

>9<M 


0  5 
21.42 


21.  42 

17.  65 
19.04 
7  "4 

19.04 

7-  »4 

26.18 
14.  28 
7-  '4 
19.04 

23.8 

19.04 

16.66 

14.28 

II. 9 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

23.8 

»3.8 

23.8 

26.  i3 

•3  8 

11. 9 

•3  8 

23-8 
»3-8 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agriculturallaborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 





r mince  of  St  a  rkcnbnrg— Continued. 

Diilricts— Continued. 

Offenbach— Continued. 

Municipalities — Continued. 

Klein  Kroizcnburjj  

Klein  Wchheim  

Liniinersuiel.. 

•••■••■••••••..•••.•••••a.*....* ...... ■ ••■.■•••■* ...*••*• 

Mainfhngcn  ... 

M  iihlheim  

Neu-Isenburg., 

Oheithausen  

OlTcnihal..  

Reinbrikkcii... 
Kumpenhcim 
Seligensudt... 
SprenJlinj;en. 
Stcintuch. ...... 

Weiial.iri.heu. 
ZullhaiiKii  


.............................................................. 


I    .MIMt  t  IIIUIMMIIIII  


 I  IHIOI  •  •  *  ...... 


■••••••••••a •••• 


Province  cj  Obcr-Hessen. 

Districts : 
Alsfcld- 

M, nucifw.la.es: 

Alsfcld  

Altcnhurg...  «  

Angcnrud.. 
Ai-iKiirod. 
Arraheim.. 

Atrenh.iin  _  ......... ...... ...... .................................... 

Bernsburg  

Bernsfeld...  

B.ebeo  

BleiJenr.ul  .  ■  a...  .....AM....  ...m.. ........................... ................. 

Biauerochuend  i 


Adults. 


Bii>sfcld_  

Gemiindcn  

Dannenrod   

Dcikcnbach  „... 
Ehringshautcn., 

Eifa  

fcl  ben  rod  

Elpcntod   

Erbenhauscn.... 

Errncnrod  , 

Eudorf  

tulervJ.'tl  

Fischbach  

Flemingen  

Glcitnenhain 
Gontcr»hausen. 

Grcbcnau  , 

Grossc  Fulda  .. 
Haarhaiucn.... 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

(  fPttf. 

Cents. 

Cents 

<S.  7 

33. 8 

a  ;  8 

17.  P5 

.'85 

31.  43 

It  Q 

11. 9 

15.  7 

3-J.8 

IO  Oi 

19.04 

47.6 

31  8 

If  A 

11. 9 

2  I  19 

11.  y 

Iff. 

11.9 

35-7 

33.8 

I4.=8 

ti.9 

47-6 

33.8 

11.9 

11.9 

40.  4 

31.8 
*  J. 

1 1.0 

11  Q 

38 

26. 18 

76.l8 

19.04 

47-6 

35-7 

a3-» 

21.42 

40.4 

28$ 

35.7 

38.5 

357 

»8.S 

357 

28.$ 

35  7 

19.04 

19.04 

.4  - 

35-7 

»3-8 

33.8 

11. 9 

40- 4 

a3.5 

*8.5 

»3-8 

33 

38 

36.18 

26.18 

IS.  7 

38.  5 

16.66 

Hi  7 

38.  s 

33  8 

10.04 

31.  43 

0.  43 

y.  4* 

10. 01 

•  y .  "^4 

16.66 

HO 

«  • .  y 

1  * 

31.  43 

HO 

31  A3 

21  8 

14.35 

■1 

10. 04 

16.66 

0. 43 

]  u  oa 

IO  OA 

HO 

n  7 

21,  g 

2?  8 

IO  OA 

».  .5 

3 1 . 43 

IO  OA 

0.  43 

y. 

38. 5 

21.8 

33.8 

14.  a8 

^    —  — 

ifi.  66 

O.  43 
y  • 

38  s 

IO  OA 

ly. 

In  Hi 

3* 

in  OA 

•  y .  U4 

y-  4* 

38.5 

10.O4 

16.66 

II. 0 

w 

H  7 

31.8 

10  0^ 

14.28 

M.  7 

31.8 

31.8 

"J"  ^ 

16.66 

38.S 

1   1    n  j 

1 1. 0 

U.  7 

at.  8 

16.66 

II.  Q 

■■•3* 

15.  7 

33.8 

16.66 

II. O 

J* 

23.8 

16.66 

I  I .  O 
•  ■  •  y 

11 

31.4a 

IQ.04 

11.9 

357 

33.8 

16.66 

14.28 

28.5 

19.04 

16.66 

11. 9 

33-3 

»3-8 

16.66 

14. 28 

33-3 

31.43 

19.04 

14.  aS 

357 

33.8 

a3.8 

14.28 

35-7 

33.8 

19.04 

14.28 

3S.3 

19.04 

19.04 

14.  a8 

35-7 

a3.8 

•3.8 

19.04 

3' 

31.43 

19.04 

.4.28 

357 

at. 43 

.3.8 

,4.38 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


OKAND   DUCHY  O 

Province  of  Oier-Jtessen— Continued. 

Districts — Continued. 
AL»fcld— Continued. 

Municipalities  -Con  t  inued . 

Heidclbach  

Hcinicrtsliau.cn  

1  Icrgct  >durf. .  •  ..■■.■..>■.•■■•>.■...•■...■...■*.■..*.■•.«• 

HSingcn  

Hamberg..  

Hopfgarten  

IUdorf>  

Kestrich-  

Kirschgarten  

Kirtorf  

Ixhnheim  

Lehrbach  


Liederbach  . 


Merlau  

Muiuh-Ixusel  

Niedcr-Urcidcnbach. 

Obcr-Ohnfcrt  

Oltcrbach  

Ramrod 

Ruppertenrod  

Schwabenrod  

Schwari..  

Stonidorf  

Udenhausen  

WahleiK.  

Wallcredorf.  

Windhau 

Zeitbach. 

Zell  

Arms  district  of  Hiidingen.. 

Town  of  FredcdUcrg  

Riiddinglmusen,  Saasen,  Bollnbach,  Veitsberg,  Wirberg,  Stan- 

genrod,  Stockhauscn.  Weikanshain,  ;>nd  Wcitcrshain  , 

Oilier  part*.  —  .. 

Laulerbach  m  , 

Scbottcn — 

Municipality  of  Sthotten.... 

Other  part....  •  •»■•■■•*•  ••••••  T.. 


•■••■■■••••••••••••••••••••■•••■••■•••■■••••a* 


Amts  districts : 
Alzcy ... ...  mi 


Pr ovine t  of Khein- /lessen. 


»•»»••<  "  IHMIt 


•«•••••• ......a. »..»...«• ••...«.••■..«•..•«■ 


Municipalities  of  Bingcn,  I loslic  m,  Dictctshcim,  Frei-Wein- 
heim,  Gaulsheim,  Gensingen,  Kcmptcn,  Niedcr-Ingrlhcim, 
and  Obcr  Ir.gelhcim.. 
Other  part..., 
Merit? — 

Town  of  Menu. 

No.  I3< 


........................ 


Adulu. 


Children. 


Male. 

Male. 

Krtnilc 

Cents. 

Lents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

3« 

19.04 

19.04 

11. 9 

20.  5 

19.04 

19.04 

11.9 

35-7 

m  O 
-'    1  ' 

3J.  8 

11. 9 

35-7 

33.8 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

31.  42 

19.04 

11. 9 

35-7 

33.8 

19.04 

28.5 

19.04 

16.66 

9.42 

35-7 

»3-8 

23.8 

19.04 

28.5 

19.04 

19.04 

14.28 

18.5 

19.04 

19.04 

11. 9 

38.5 

19.04 

19.04 

11. 9 

»8..5 

19.04 

19.04 

11.9 

3» 

31.43 

19.04 

9.43 

33-3 

19.04 

16.  (  f 

11. 9 

35-7 

_  a 

■2  3.  K> 

19.04 

14.28 

28.5 

33.8 

16.66 

A, 

14.28 

28.  5 

33.8 

16.66 

14.38 

3< 

33. 8 

19.04 

14. 28 

3\ 

31.  43 

19.04 

14.38 

28.5 

31.43 

19.04 

14.28 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

II. 9 

35-7 

23.8 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

33.8 

19.04 

14.38 

31 

I9.O4 

31.  42 

11. 9 

33  3 

33- <H 

33.8 

16.66 

3« 

19.06 

31.  42 

9.43 

28.5 

31.  43 

I9.O4 

11.9 

35-7 

I9.O4 

I9.O4 

14.28 

0  _ 

■  5 

31.43 

31.42 

11.9 

35-7 

33.8 

I9.O4 

14.38 

28  c 

■««4F 

16.66 

35  7 

23.8 

19.04 

16.66 

47-6 

»8.5 

»3» 

16.66 

34-49 

•1.43 

19.04 

14.  28 

35-7 

32.5 

19.04 

16.66 

35. 7 

23.  5 

17.85 

17.  8s 

35-7 

29J<) 

23.8 

19.04 

33-  3 

33.8 

23.8 

16.66 
• 

38 

»3« 

23.8 

16.66 

404 

33.8 

23.8 

16.66 

357 

»3-8 

33.8 

16.66 

5*- 3 

38.5 

36.18 

19.04 
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Table  thawing  the  daily  wa^ts  of  agricultural  laborers  in  German 


District. 


Adults. 


Children. 


grand  duchy  of  ii USSR — continued. 

Province  of  Rhrin-Hrutm—  Continued. 

Ami*  districts— Continued. 
Menu— Continued. 
Municipalities : 

Bretxcnheim,  Budcnhcim,  Drais,  Finthen,  Gan&cuheim, 
Hcchtshcim,  Kastcl,  Kostheim,  Mombach,  Wcisoiau, 

and  Laubenheim  

Ebershetm,  Essenheim,  Ganbischofsheim,  Harxheim,  Klein 
Winternhcim,  Marienbron,  Nicdcr-Olm.Ober-Olm,  Sdrg- 
enloch,  Stadecken,  and  Zornhcim  

Wonns: 

Town  of  Worms  „  

Municipalities  of  Herrnsheim,Hochheim,Ibersheiin,Lc»selheim, 

Neuhausen,  Pfeddersheim,  Pfiffligheim,  Rhein-Durkhcim, 

Weinsheim,  and  Wiesoppenhcim , 
Other  parts.™  


■...■•.•••.......••.»..... 


GKAND  DUCHY  OF  MECKLENBURG  SCHWBRIN. 
Dominium. 


•■• ••••■■..■••■•••■..■■.■■■■■..■•••••••»*•■■••■•••■••• ».-...... 


Amts  districts : 
Boitzenburg 
Buckow._... 
BQizow 

Crivitz_       •■*«••.....•■•. .••■••.••4 

Daxgun  

Doberan..  

Domiu   IIMMI  •*>•■•■ 

Gadcbusch-  

Grabow  

GrevismQhlen  

Gibtrow. 


.  .  ,,.  *...•.,..*..  ■.*...••  .a... 


 •  •  


'  


Liibthcen  . 


•  ••••••  ••••  ...*«..,.»» 


Ncusudt  

Ribniu.._  

Sibwaan  

Schwcrin  

Town  of  Wittcnburg  


Districts : 

Weimar- 
Towns  : 

Weimar  and  Ilmcn.iu 

Blanktnhcim  

Other  part ..•.«...*■*..■•■■••■ .. 

Apolda  

Eisenach  

Derm  bach  


CiRAND  UUCMY  OP  SAXK-WEIMAH. 


•  •-.ll'-tM-MMIIIIIM-IIM*  ilM  ),,,! 


•  •<••••••*■■••• 


HHItlllMHtt<HMMH*WNNiMMMM  


IS'C  US  13  J  I    .1  I  1  -    iC  T   Ol  l.i  •  "*"~T"T"TTT  TTT~ "TTT'ir  Hi  Tl  I  I  IIIIHH||||||| 

GRAND  DUC4Y  OF  MBCKLBSBUKG  STRKLITZ. 
Du  Jiy  o/StrrHtt. 


Cabinet  w 

Domanium : 

Court  of  Feldberg... 
Village  of  Fcldlwg  


*■*«  i.  


••••••  •  •  


Cent*. 
47.6 

38 

47.6 


40.4 

35-7 


33-3 

3' 

38 

35-7 
35-7 
404 
35  7 
35-7 
35-7 
35-7 
47-6 
33-3 
357 
33-3 
33-3 
47-6 
47-6 

4<>- 4 
35-7 


4'- 4 

38 
35-7 
35-7 
33  3 
3« 

357 


4*.  8 

40- 4 
4°- 4 


Cents. 

a3.8 

33.8 
23.8 


'3-8 
»3-8 


19.04 
19.04 

a3.8 
»3-8 
28.5 

38.5 
26.  iS 

31.  43 

3« 

It, 

31. 

«3-8 
a3-8 

33-3 
19.04 
33.8 
31.43 


4* 
4> 


»3-8 

33.8 

»3  8 

33.8 

31.42 

31.43 

*3-8 


19.04 

31.  41 

at.  43 


CenU. 

*±* 

31.4* 

33.8 


23  8 

a3.8 


16.66 

19.04 

11. 9 

11.9 

19.04 

-»3-8 

33.8 

»38 

19.04 

19.04 

a3.8 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

2«.  18 
I9.O4 
14.38 
19.04 


I9.O4 

•9- 04 

19.04 

a  1 . 43 
19.04 
19.04 
19.04 


9.4a 

14.38 
14.18 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


 ■  .*.......*...  ,.....**..•..••*••......*.... 

.............. •••■■4* «•«■••••••••■•••••••■■•••...■*■■■••••••• 

•••••••••■■••■••■a ■•*■*•■*•••*■••*>•••■•••  •■<•■••••• ■■>■■*  


GRAND  DUCHY  Or 

Duchy  of  Strelif— Continued. 

Domanium — Continued. 

Court  of  Mi  row 

Village  of  Mirow, 

Court  of  Surgard 

Court  of  Strelitz.. 

District  of  Furstenbcrg  

Knighthood  farms. 
Town* : 

Nue-Streliu 

Neu-Brandcnburg 

Friedland  

Woldeglc 

Strclitz  

Fiirstcnberg 

Wesenbcrg. 

Stargard..... 


IHIH4IIMMHIH.H.  •••«••»•••••.•••••«•...  ■ 

......... ••.••••■••••••■••.•«•.»...•••*•.•••••••.*•■■••••«•. **■•■■•••■.«■•■• 


MMMIMM*HHIIHH|>H«*WWH<tH 


.....■•■••••••••...*.........•..........-....••■..«.•..*>........>«.■■.....«■■....... 


**.••.•••.••••..••.. 


Principality  of  Ratztturg. 

Domanium_.. 

Town  of  SchotThcrs  

Alodial  farm* : 

Dodow  


...  ............ .*•...••..........•..»•.... 


Torisdorf. 


..........  mM»M»HIMHIIMl 


..... . 


GRAND  DUC  HY  OF  OLDFNUirKG. 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

Towns : 

Oldenburg. 

Varel  

TC  VCT.  ■■•  •  INtHUIIIMNII  ..........  •  HHIHHIH  HINNNNINItNfltHI*HI*HNN4MIM1H 

Courts : 

Oldenburg  

Wcstcrstede  a  

Viircl  .  .  ......*•..*•..•.••..  wtH»itHimtilMIH>IIHmil*Wil*m«l||IW»liMtiMti 

lever— 

Municipalities: 

Hcppens,  Ncticndc,  Biinde,  Aumm,  and  Sandel... 

Cleocin  and  S.mdcl  

Other  part_.. 
Butzadingcn  

Brake.   .• .. ......... .*»..*... . ........  . 

Elsfleth   IHMMHfMNMIHMIMIIMIIIHHMIHtlllM  .................. 

Dclmcnhorst  

Other  part-  

Amts  districts: 
Wild* -shauscn 

Vcchta  

Ktoppenburf. 

r  riesoythc  

Principality  of  Birkenfeld. 

riurgomasteries : 

Birkenfeld... 

Niedcrbrombach  

Oberstein  (except  the  town  of  Olerstein) 

llcrrstcin   

Nohfclden  


■•...a .*.*..  •  •■■•■■■■■•■■••■>•■•*••■• 

*...».*..••••....• *..••■.*••••.**■•■■*■••■*••••■■*■■■* ......*•• 


•  .....••...**..**..•........*... 


>.•■•••■•■•■.■■■■■■■•*••.•■•••.*>•••*.......-•*  


IMMtMIIII  MIMIIItlllll  •■•■••■■•*■■•■  ■••■*■ 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Ctntx. 

Cents. 

Cnir 

i3-  7 

33. 0 

1.  9R 
i  4.  .0 

II.9 

ao  *» 

TP.     1  >  ( 
I9.04 

14.30 

11. 9 

47  6 

47-  w 

99  ft 
33.0 

19.04 

19.04 

40. 4 

16.66 

11. 9 

Il.y 

35-7 

33.8 

a 

•3-8 

»3.8 

40.4 

38.5 

»3-8 

3° 

it 

•3.0 

19.04 

19.04 

3« 

a6. 18 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

a8.  S 

19.04 

14.38 

35-7 

19.04 

19.04 

18.9 

35-7 

19.04 

19.04 

16.66 

35-7 

34-8 

33.8 

33.8 

28.5 

19.04 

14. 38 

14.  a8 

35-7 

96.18 

16.66 

14.88 

40.4 

=8.5 

33.8 

at.  4a 

4«- 4 

a8.5 

19.04 

16. 6€ 

357 

33- 8 

19.04 

16.66 

40.4 

»6. 18 

• 

19.04 

14.38 

47  6 

47- v 

7 

91  49 

At  lit 

*»  ■ .  4* 

47  6 

jj'  / 

31  42 

4* 

41.6 

HO  T 

*y*  / 

31  8 

17.  05 

ax  6 

7 

99  8 

33. 0 

I9.O4 

35-7 

38.5 

33.8 

38 

33.8 

.3.8 

J 

7 

28  « 

AO.  J 

21  8 
43.  0 

4'- 6 

36.18 

»3-5 

17.8s 

47-6 

38.5 

23.5 

31.4a 

47.6 

33-3 

»3-5 

19.04) 

476 

33-3 

»3S 

19.04 

47.6 

33-3 

>3-5 

19.04 

47-6 

39.7 

>3-5 

19.04 

357 

33.8 

'3-5 

19.04 

35-7 

33.8 

»3-5 

19.04 

35-7 

28.5 

»3-5 

19.04 

35-7 

38.5 

«3-5 

19.04 

3* 

19.04 

19.04 

14.  a8 

35-7 

338 

»3« 

19.04 

33-3 

»3-8 

»3.8 

19.04 

35- 7 

•3.8 

»3-8 

19.04 

35-7 

33.8 

•3-8 

19.04 

33-3 

,38 

aj.8 

19.04 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


Adults. 


Children. 


Male. 


OF  OLDI 


Principality  0/ Birk*nftld-Can\.m\xA. 


Whole  district... 


GRAND  DUCHY  OK  BRUNSWICK. 


Town  of  Brunswick  

Riddaghau-.cn,  Dibbesdorf,  Flechtorf,  Gliesmarode,  Lehndorf,  Lchrc, 

Mascherode,    Oclpor,    Querum,    Rautheim,    Riihme.  Riiningtn. 

Schandcloh,  Schapen,  Klein  StSckheim,  and  Veltenhof„  

Districts : 

Bortfeld,  Broitzcm,  Oelsburg,  Neu-Oelsburg,  Vechclde,  VcchcUdc, 
Frelistedt,  Lelm,  and  Sun*tedt__. 
Municipalities : 

Warburg  and  Wolsdorf.. 
Siipplingen,. ................... ........ 

Boimstorf  

Scheppan  .. 

Konigsluttcr  

Ncuh.ius..    *  *  ....... 

Vorsfelde   ....................... 


•  •••••<•*••••••••••  ......... 


...............  ••  .  

NtMNMNlNi«(M«»WIHfHtMHl 


•  "••  


■  ••••■••••■■•■■(••••••■••a  •■■•*••  ■«••■• •■••••»•••*• 


Bahrdorf.. 
Vorsfeld... 
ColvSrde.. 


........••.••.a... ...... 


Towns  of  Holzminden  and  Stadtoldcndorf. 

Other  parts  , 

Gandersheim  

Blankenburg. 


....  a •  •••••a  a. .......  ........ .. .. ...**. ........... ... .......a......... 

,.  •  ......  ......  •■■•■■•■•.>■■  •■  ••  ••••••■•■••....•••••i  •*■■•■•••••■*•*••■.  . 


DITCH Y  OF  SAXK-MEININC.EN. 


Townships : 

Meiningea  

Hildburghausen , 


••■> ........... 


*  WWIMM«HII««WmWMIW««  »«  I  .......... 


a*.*  • ..*«.*. a. ..*.*...  


 ..... 


DUCHY  OF  SAXR-ALTBNBURG. 

East  district. 


Towns : 


Altcnburs;., 
Gossnitz..., 
Luka  


............. 


Meuselwitz  

Ronneburg  

Schmolln  

districts : 

Altkirchen  

Braunichswalde . 
Brcitenheim— 

Hreitcnheim. 

Brunaurod  and  Pr3s-.dorf. 

Mumsd'  >rf.  , 


Ctnti. 
38 

47.6 
47.6 

*7-6 

47.6 
47-6 
47-6, 
47-6 
47-6 
29.7 

35-7 
35-7 
35-7 
3S-7 
35-7 
35-7 
35-7 
35-7 
35-7 


31 
3* 
38 

45-  ■ 


Schnauderluiinichcn. 


•  HM*i»»  ••«<  «•••  ••f|itfN«*»M**M**l«««N*m*«M 


1  curiz ...... 

Ehrcnhain 
Gicba. 
Grosscnstcin 
Gros»s  SlSbniU  





••■•■•*.■■.....**..■■■■•••.••.•■•...» 


4a-4 
42.8 

40.  12 

4*.  8 

35-7 
42.8 

35-7 
33-3 

35-7 
35-7 
33  3 
38 
42.8 

357 
42.8 

35-7 
35-7 


Cents. 
a6.t8 


35-7 


29.7 


23.8 

II.  42 
21.43 
19.04 

«9°4 

23.8 

16.66 

23.8 

16.6 

23.<f 

23.8 

»3-8 

31.43 

21.42 

33.8 

19.04 


31.42 
»3-8 
26.18 
*8.S 


33.8 
28.5 

»3-5 
26. 18 
38.5 
28.5 

33.8 
19.04 

»7-  75 

19.04 

19  04 

19.04 

23.8 

17.85 

28.  s 

33.8 

•3-8 


Cents. 
19.04 

33.8 

*9-7 

33.8 

»3-8 

31.43 

19.04 

31.43 

33.8 

16.66 

14.28 

16.66 

19.04 

33.8 

17.85 

16.66 

r6.66 

«7-8s 

19.04 


16. 66 
19.04 
»3-8 
31.43 


31.  43 

23.8 

15. 7> 
33.8 
33-8 
23.8 

11. 9 
14.38 

16.66 
17.85 
17.85 

«7-85 

19.04 

17.85 

38.5 

1438 

14^*8  I 


Cents. 
16.66 


»3-8 


19.04 


19.04 

19.04 

16.66 

16.66 

16.66 

16.66 

14.  28 

14.38 

14.38 

19.04 

17.85 

11. 9 

14.28 

14-28 

11.9 

14.28 


14.28 
16. 6t 
19.04 
19.04 


17.85 
19.04 

15.71 
19.04 
19.04 
19.04 

11. 9 
14.38 

16.66 
17.85 
17.85 

i7-8s 
19.04 
11. 9 
28.5 
14. 28 
11. 9 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


OF  SAXF-ALT 

East  dterfe-Coatbwd. 


Gross  Stcchan...  , 

Lumpzcg  

Gesseu  (except  Friedrichsha»dc)..  

Obcrkossa...  

Lutschiitz   

Schwanditz  

Dolzig,  Tcgkwitz,  Dobraschutz.  and  Hreescn 


■  ••  ..................... 


RomschOtz. 


••■■■■■■•■•••■••■■•••••■••••••■•■••■■■••■■•••■•■•••••■••■■■•••••••••••■■•••••a 

•••>••..•.*. ••••••  M«HIIIMHINIINHIIWNNIIIfNHmHN*nNI 


•  HIWM  mwWtMWM««lrHMmn»w«n«»M»Mnnn««i»  »»m 


Mem  ■••»•••••••«••••• 

Gflllnilz  

Rolika,  Pontcwit/,  Prehna,  and  ZschSppenti 
Kertschiit/,  Rodameinchcl,  and  Zwcilchen 
Krcutzcn  and  Mi&selwsy 


■■■••••••*•• •«•••••••*••••• ••••••••• 

•  >••■••■•■■  *•*•■•••■■••••■!■*■•  ••••••••••  •••••••■>••*  *•• 


Starkcnberg  

Kraata....  

Trctxn  

Weissbuch_  

WindUchleuba. 

Wintcnidorf  

Frohnsdorf. 


West  district. 


I  own  of  Eisetiberg  

1  Hher  part..  

Children  from  12  to  14  yean. 


DUCHY  OP  SAXIt-<  illll'KG  GOTHA. 


C'oburg  and  Gotha  „  

Neualadt,  Rodarh,  Konigsburg,Ohrdruf,and  Waltershausen  

Other  part  of  Cohere;.... 
Otl.er  part  of  Gotha.. 


*•*■■•... 


DUCHY  OF  ANH ALT. 

Towns  of  Dessau,  CSthen,  Zcrbst,  Bernburg.  Rosslau,  Leopoldshall, 

Hecklingen.a.-id  Ganscfurt  

Other  part  

miNcirAurv  op  schwarzmuhg-sokdbrshacsem. 

Districu: 

Arnstadt— 

Arnstadt... 
Other  part-  


•        ■■■••■«••■••■■■>■•••■  t  m>m  


•  •••••••••••••••1 


IHINCIPAUTT  OF  SCHWARZBURG-RUDOL5TADT. 

ctof  Rudolstadt: 

Town  of  Rudolstadt  

Municipalities  of  Cumbach,  Eichfeld,  Kirthha&el,  Pflanzwirbach, 

Schaala,Schwarza,Teichr5da,  Volkstrdt.and  Unttrwirbach  

Other  puru  


Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

35  7 

»3-8 

19.04 

19.04 

38.5 

19.04 

14.38 

14.28 

35-7 

23.8 

14.28 

14.28 

35-7 

338 

11. 9 

11. 9 

35-7 

at. 4a 

19.04 

14.28 

«>  7 

aa.84 

19.04 

11.9 

40.4 

20.93 

14.28 

14.  38 

39- 37 

19.04 

.428 

14.28 

38 

21.4a 

16.66 

16.66 

35  7 

19.04 

14.28 

14.28 

35  7 

ao.  23 

13.09 

13.09 

38 

19.04 

11.9 

11. 9 

41.7 

23.8 

19.04 

19.04 

38 

it. 9 

11.9 

4»8 

23  8 

14.38 

14.  28 

4'-7 

16. 66 

10.  OO 

_  r 

Jf,  'I, 

35-7 

21.42 

I9.O4 

I9.04 

4>  7 

19.04 

14.  a8 

r4.a8 

35.7 

19.04 

14.28 

14  28 

33-3 

at.  42 

19.04 

»9.04 

40- 4 

at.  42 

11. 9 

11.9 

3S-7 

19.04 

19.04 

14.28 

38 

38.5 

23.8 

19.04 

35-7 

31.4a 

14.28 

14.  »8 

40.4 

23.8 

23.8 

19.04 

3S7 

33.8 

»3-8 

19.04 

4  - 76 

4.76 

• 

33-3 

at  .  42 

21.42 

16.66 

28.5 

19.04 

19.04 

14.  «8 

23.8 

t6.66 

l6.66 

11.9 

28.5 

19.04 

I9.O4 

14.28 

4»« 

28.  S 

»8.5 

19.04 

35.7 

•3-8 

»35 

16.66 

38 

21.  43 

16.66 

.6  ro 

35-7 

23.8 

16.66 

16.66 

35-7 

»3-8 

16.66 

t6.66 

35  7 

at.  42 

16.66 

14.28 

47-6 

35-7 

98  5 

'1» 

4»-B 

26. 18 

»3-8 

19.04 

35-7 

23.8 

23.8 

16.66 
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Table  ikowing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


Male.  Female 


Male. 


Ilm: 


Town  of  Ilm. 


Other  part. 


Towns  of  Leutenberg,  Amsbach,  F.ichicht,  Hockeroda, 

KSnitx,  Reschwlu.and  Underlogniu .. 
Other  part-  


•■**•••••••■••■■■•*■•■••■■•••••■ 


Frankenhauscn— 

Frankenhauscn  


Schlotheim.. 
Mchrstedt_. 


•  •»••«••.»••  •  ••••  .•«.«•••••■.... 


•••■•■•••*•■••■•••*■■■■•■•< 
 •••••••»».•.....• 


AND  PYKMONT. 


PRINCIPALITY  OF 

Towns : 

Greiu  

Zeulenroda  

Farm  districts  of  Kursk,  Crispendorf,  DGrflas,  Friesau.Grochwiu, 
Monehgrim,  Moschtitr,  Ncundorf,  Pahnstangcn,  Plothen,  Rail- 
schenge&ees,  Rt-mptendorf, RSppisch.and  Zoppoten  

ArnsgrQn,  Pollwitz.Schonbrunn,  Wolfshain,  Leiningen,  Buna,  Dobia, 
Eubenbcrg,Gablau,BernsgTun,and  Forutan 

Fraurenth._  „  ..  


Villages  of  Dos&litz,  Nitschareuth,  Tschirma,  Neugernsdorf,  Alt- 
gemsdorf.Wildeunbe,  Kirchdorf,  Lunzig.Hain,  Hainsberg,  Kau- 
em,  Mehla,  Bruckla,  •  Hohendlsen,  Neuddrfel,  Kleinrcinsdorf, 
Sorgc-Settendorf.  .„  

Palace  of  Burgk  and  the  forests  in 

Forests  in  the  other 


•  •  


PRINCIPALITY  OP  RKUSS-SCHLKITZ. 

Altengesees  :, 

Hlankcnstein.... 


HIMfrlWMIWMWHI  IHMHIItHHMHMMIMtMl 
>■*•••■••  •••  IHWHMCItMM 


••••  I  •  nil  I  •  •••    .  «... 


Rhcrsdorf . . 


(  jahma  


Hurra  •••••••«,••. 

I  Icincrv 

H     'ii  -  (;r.i: 

Karolitienthal. 


t  *■  1  iftiiiiiiiiimititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMnniniii  ihiiimhmw»M' 

••••»••...  4  •  

lt|*M****  l*l*MM«H*M«MM*IM«HS««MH«tf*nftl*««***tll4«*«tlHMH*MMIMI 
•■*•••*•••••.•••....•.••••■*■*>>••■*.■••••••••■..•••••...•••••**••..«..•••*•••*•.. 


.•••••••••••••*..•••  


 ■ 


Lichtcnbrunn 
Lothra 


Ncundorf..... 
Obcrtcmnitz. 


•••■*••••••> •>.••••*••.>••*•*•■•■ .•..•••■*•••.•■...**•#••••*••••*■■•*•■••■•■••■*•■*■ 

*•«»♦*•*  ••••..••••*«••••.•  -••»••  •••>•• 

•.••••••■••*••••••. >••.••••,.••.••• •••*•••••..•.*•*•  •.••>.*•......•.....••«.••..• 


•  ••••  ■•••*•.■.•••...••*  .•..>•..»••••*•..•■••  .........  ....*..... 


Porimch  , 

Ruppcradorf . 


Cents. 
4a.  8 
35-7 


4>-8 
38 

35-7 
36.18 

23.8 
23.8 
36.18 

35- 7 

36.89 
33-3 

28.5 

98.5 
35-7 


35-7 
98.5 
35-7 

47-6 
33  3 
3« 

33-3 
33-3 


33- 
34- 
33- 
3* 

33- 
33- 
33- 


3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26. 18 

33-3 

40- 4 

33-3 

33-3 

*3-8 

33-3 

*8.S 

26. 18 


Cents. 
36.18 
338 


36.18 
33.8 

93.8 

19.04 

16.66 
17.85 
19.04 

>3-8 


26. 18 
26. 18 


16.66 

16.66 
26.18 


21. 42 
17.85 
21.43 

36.18 

33.8 

23.8 

'3-8 

33.8 

•*« 
23.8 
33.8 
33.8 

'8.5 

31.42 

33.8 

16.66 

23.8 

36. 1 B 

38.5 

»3-5 

'7.85 

»3-8 

17.85 

31.43 


Cents. 
93.8 
17.85 


93.8 
*3-8 

«3« 

19.04 

11. 9 

17.85 

19.04 

19.04 


22.59 
16.66 


11. 9 

14.28 
19.04 


14. 38 

11. 9 

16.66 

33.8 

31.42 

31.42 

16.66 

31.42 

21.43 

14.38 

33-3 

31.42 

31.43 

31.  43 
31.42 
I9.O4 
31.  43 

33-3 
31.43 
31.43 
13.9 

81.  43 

*5-47 
16.66 
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Table  showing  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  !ab,reis  in  Germany — Continued. 


District. 


principality  ok  rfuss-scii I.K1TI— continued. 

Ss*il{iorf .  *  >••>*■       *••>>■•••••■•••  it         •  * .  •  ■  •■>••*>••••••■  ■•>••>•••••  

Schickel . , .,  •  •••••**••*•••••••••••■••••■•••••■•••••••<••**••< 

Schon  bruuii  

S«ibt».  

Th  erbach  

Thimmet.dorf  

UnterlcmniU  

Weiiisberga_  1  

Wunbach  

Blintciidorf.  

Dobareuth_.. 
Frossen  

Gebcr»rctuh     |  33.3 

Gonlz  ..  

Gottengriin .... 

Kttnsorf  

I  .anggrun  

Lerchenhiitfcl. 
M5dUrculh. 
Pirk. 
Pottiga. 
Rothcnacker. 
Seubtctidorf... 
Spiel  me*  


Adult*. 


*•*•(.•.*•■**«••••.•.••••*•*••*•..**•.•*.*•***•«»*...•.-»...•••**»< 


PHiNCirM.iTV  of  SCMAUMBURG  i.ippb. 

Towns: 

I'ucVsburg  

Stailth/i^cn  

Township* : 

rJucksburx  and  Arenslwrg  

SudthaRcn  and  Hagcuiii.r,;  


iiNCMAUiv  or  LtriB. 


Towns : 

Dcimold... 

Ixtngo  

S.il/ntlcn  . 
I'lomberg., 
Horn  , 


Courts: 

P.  rake  

Hohenhansen  

VarenhoU  

Sternberg  and  Uarutrup. 
Bloroberg— 

Aruts  districts  : 


Schicder........ 

Schwalenbei 
Lappei... 


........  * 


Children. 


Male. 

-— — 

Female 



Male. 

Female. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Centt. 

33- 3 

19.4a 

19.04 

14  28 

39-  »9 

a3.8 

21.  42 

14.38 

3« 

a  3.  8 

17-85 

16.66 

33-7 

a8.  5 

a6.  t8 

31.  43 

36.  iS 

si. 42 

tt.9 

it.V 

3« 

a38 

21.42 

16.66 

38 

s6. 18 

21. 43 

16.66 

33-3 

17.85 

19.04 

»3 

33-3 

'3  8 

31.43 

16.66 

48.7 

39.6 

33-3 

20. 3 

28.5 

19.04 

36. 18 

14.38 

»4-9 

17.85 

14.38 

11. 9 

aa.S 

»5-4 

16.66 

'3 

33-3 

at. 42 

14.  28 

I4-3S 

33-3 

14.38 

31.  43 

11.9 

28.5 

19.04 

I4.a8 

11.9 

38.5 

19.04 

31.  42 

14.28 

»8.5 

19.04 

I9.O4 

•4  .« 

98  < 

19. 04 

Ml.  44 

1420 

*8.5 

19.04 

I9.04 

14.38 

»8.5 

19  04 

31.  42 

14.38 

aS.S 

a3-8 

»7-85 

14.38 

33-1 

a6. 18 

36.  10 

31.43 

38.5 

19. 04 

19.04 

16.66 

38.5 

19.04 

19.04 

14.38 

33-3 

19.04 

19.04 

14.28 

38  .  s 

19.04 

16.66 

14.98 

a8.$ 

19.04 

10.5 

10.3 

IS-  7 

28.5 

23.  8 

17. 85 

J5-  7 

98.5 

93.8 

31.8 

J 

33-3 

tj  8 

17.85 

14.98 

33.  3 

'3  8 

20.  2 

17.8s 

33-3 

a3.8 

93.8 

»..43 

4>  4 

29  7 

16.  18 

91.  43 

3S«7 

23.8 

19  04 

I9.O4) 

35-7 

23.8 

93.8 

I9.O4 

35-7 

23-8 

33.8 

17.85 

3' 

19.04 

19  04 

16.66 

357 

a3.8 

17.85 

17.85 

29.7 

19.04 

16.66 

11. 9 

>9-7 

»3  8 

14.28 

11.9 

*9-7 

»3-8 

19.04 

14.98 

sj.8 

17. 85 

16.66 

11.9 

33-3 

»3-8 

16.66 

14. 98 

33  3 

19  04 

16.66 

11  9 

36  18 

19.04 

19.04 

14.98 

as- 7  1 

•3  8 

14.  38 

14  18 
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Table  shoioin*  the  daily  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


A,!, 

,iM 

lit*. 

Children. 

District. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

„ 

FRKK   HAN5H  TOWN  OF  LUMCIt. 

Towns : 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Centt. 

Cent*. 

5a-  3 

3° 

*9-7 

19.04 

47  6 

38 

■3.1 

19.04 

LmHicI  municipalities  ...... *...•■•••..■»•...  ....... ........... 

35-7 

19.04 

19.04 

11.9 

FREK  IfANSK  TOWN  OP  BKUMt  N. 

47-6 

28.5 

28.5 

38.5 

Towns : 

/ 

7«  4 

4»-4 

99.7 

33.8 

7«-4 

47.6 

35-7 

35-7 

Vc^CSAClC  •■  •  HHMMMN  ■...••...••..•.••»••••••..••.•••■.••••....•..•••••••••••••••••••••••• 

47  6 

35-7 

»3-8 

17.85 

FRKK  HANSK  TOWN  OF  HAMBUKO. 

Town*  t 

7'-4 

47-6 

25  8 

91  8 

Borstcl,  Ftihlsdorf,  Ungenhorn,  Alsterdorf,01ilsdorf,  mid  Klein 

59 

ao.  5 

»3-8 

.3.8 

Farmsen,  Volksdorf,  Wohldorf,  OhUtedt,  Gross  HaUidorf,  and 

. \ \  tw it  1  c  1 1 bec W itiMno  *                     ••*•»*****■■  ***  *•••••       **■«.*  * . » . . . 

4J.8 

28.5 

19.04 

19.04 

A  rS  0        I  »l  Tl  tiff  ,1  •..#■■»..•*.  t*ts)t*>t4l»tt4>ll»«a*M*»)>tiai*l#«lll44««l*>4HI«*«l*«li-l(l»*ll 

59-5 

357 

33.8 

33.8 

Dutibuttcl 

43.8 

28.5 

»3-8 

33.8 

59-  5 

35-  7 

338 

33.8 

«*.« 

38.5 

19.04 

19.04 

ALSACn-LOKKAINB. 

Lower  Alsace . 

28.  5 

33.8 

»547 

LmWiI  district  of  St rassfou ...... ...........................  

47-6 

3° 

36.18 

31. 42 

Districts : 

4*.  8 

33-3 

36.18 

BL42 

H  *l  JJCn«*\tl                ••••••••4               m  n  1 1 «  M  IIMHIHIIIlmM*  ...........................  ...... 

4*.  8 

33-3  " 

36.18 

31.43 

MoLshctm — 

(Cantons  ■ 

5»-3 

33-3 

36.18 

31.43 

4»-8 

3* 

26.  xo 

31.  43 

33-3 

36.18 

IO.  0*5 

It. 9 

Townships: 

Schlettstadt— 
Cantons : 

4 

W  cilcr...  .,.....*.,......«...*...............  ••■•>■«  •  

4*8 

28.5 

38.5 

I9.O4 

47-6 

33  3 

33-3 

23.8 

47.8 

33-3 

38.5 

33.8 

4*-8 

34-5 

33.5 

19.04 

TfAAep  A I  Site  t 

Col  mar  Gcbweiler.  Miilhauscn   Miiinter.  Ratmo'tsweilcr  Rufacti 

SUld   Slll7ni(iiaiiil>.aiaa  •■•.•■••••■•n.Mit*.  ••••••  •••■•••■•••■•••••■•«.•«... 

5*3 

43  4 

38.5 

»3-8 

Markirch  

5»-3 

a8.  s 

38.  5 

238 

Altkirch,  Ammcrsthweicr,  AnduKhcitn,  BcMcnhcim,  I  Aimmcrkirt.li, 

Doruach,  Egishom,  F.nsishcim,  Grusscnhcim,  Habsheim, Heilig- 

kreu/,  Harburj*.  Huningen,  Himaweier,  labshcim,  Ingetsheim, 

Isenheim,  Kaiscrbcrg,  Kleuzhcim,    Lutterbach,  Ma>mutisicr, 

Ncudorf,  Niederhergheim,  Reichenweier,  Rixheim,  St.  Amarin, 

St.  I.udwig,  Sennheim.  Siercnr,  Sigolshcim,  Submatt,  Thann, 

47-6 

38 

36.18 

•  1. 43 

Other  municipalities 

4a.8 

35  7 

a38 

19.04 
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Table  shmving  the  daily  ivages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Germany — Continued. 


DiMnct. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Cents . 

Centt. 

Ontt. 

to.  8 

43.  S 

ai.8 

47-6 

3S7 

»8.5 

a3.8 

4»8 

a8.5 

»3-5 

19.04 

47.6 

28.5 

J3S 

19.04 

47-6 

35-7 

28.5 

'3-8 

4a.  8 

35-7 

*8.5 

«3-8 

4».8 

28.5 

»3  8 

19.04 

47.6 

'8.5 

33.8 

19.04 

42.  S 

26.  »8 

a3.8 

19.04 

ALSACm-LOKR.MNK— continued. 
Lorraine. 

Township  of  Metx.„  

!*and  district  of  Met/  

Districts: 

Bolehen  

Salir*  :  : 

Diedenhofcn  *  

Forbach  

Saarburg  

Saargcmttnd — 

Town  of  Saargcniiiiu!  

Other  part  ..  


W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  March  7,  i8pi. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  CHINA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  LEONARD.  OF  SHANGHAI. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  sheep  and  wool  products  of  China  must  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  vague,  owing  to  the  absence  of  means  of  obtaining  relia- 
ble information  j  but  the  following  brief  report,  made  in  conformity  with  the 
Department's  circular  of  instruction  dated  the  19th  of  September  last,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted,  in  hopes  that  it  will  be  of  some  value. 

(1)  Wool  is  obtained  from  the  northern  provinces  of  Shan-See,  Shen-See, 
Chi-li,  and  Leao-Tong,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Shan-Toong  and  Kiang- 
Soo,  the  western  province  of  Se-Chuen,  and  the  central  provinces  of 
Ho-Nan,  Hoo-Pe,  and  Ngan-Hoe.  Very  little  wool  is  known  to  come  to 
Shanghai  from  the  other  provinces — Yun-Nan,  Koei-Choo,  Hoo-Nan,  Kiang- 
See,  Che-Kiang,  F6-Kien,  and  Qwang-Tong.  The  bulk  of  what  is  com- 
mercially known  as  China  wool  comes  from  Mongolia. 

(2)  Sheep  are  usually  kept  in  flocks  of  from  500  to  2,000. 

(3)  Generally  the  wool  is  gathered  by  shearing;  but  in  ball  wool,  which 
comes  from  Chi  li,  the  wool  is  combed  with  wide  combs  from  the  backs 
of  the  sheep  and  afterwards  twisted  up  into  balls.  Rope  wool  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  made  up  in  coils  in  the  interior  for  transportation  to  seaboard. 
A  bale  weighs  about  1 50  pounds  avoirdupois. 

(4)  Wool  is  principally  used  in  China  in  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  felt 
used  for  making  shoes  and  hats. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces  use  sheepskins  for  clothing  to 
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(5)  Northern  wools  are  known  commercially  as  ball,  loose,  rope,  and 
lambs'  wool.  Wool  from  the  province  of  Kiang-Soo  is  known  as  Woosie, 
which  is  the  name  of  a  district.  Se-Chuen,  Ho- Nan,  and  Hoo-Pe  wools  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  province  from  which  they  come.  These  names 
are  the  local  commercial  designations. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  exportation  of  wool  from  China  was  trifling. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  exported,  in  piculs  of  133^  pounds 
avoirdupois  each,  from  Shanghai  during  the  years  1880  to  1890: 


Year. 

• 

Quantity. 

Year. 

• 

Quantity. 

• 

1880........  »••■••■•••■••■••*•*•••••••••••■•••■••■• 

Piculs. 
3.9'3  43 
7.»77- 5« 
8,699.  «7 
»3.74*-54 
19,889.63 
"4,344.88 

i886._  

Pkult. 
26,065.81 
38. 570.  M 
49,950. «9 

73.906.49 
80,143.91 

I  8S$.a>>  ■>••■■■•••<••■••••••■•■•■•■■•••••■■  ••••>• 

1  88^......  •••  .........  • 

iS^O.. NNnm**|ilNHNHNNMmiNMItMN 

1855.  ••••••••■••••■••••■•••»••■••••*•■■■  •>■•*••■>  ....... 

Together  with  this  report  I  send  specimens  of  the  following  wools:  Ball, 
lambs',  rope,  loose,  Woosie,  Ho-nan,  Se-Chuen,  Hoo-Pe.  The  other  inclos- 
ures  are:  A  piece  of  coarse  felt,  such  as  usually  comes  around  bales  of  furs, 
etc.,  shipped  to  Shanghai  from  the  north;  a  small  piece  of  felt,  such  as  is 
used  for  shoe  soles;  a  felt  cap,  best  quality;  a  trade  circular,  dated  January 
16,  1891.* 

J.  A.  LEONARD, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

Shanghai,  February  i>  1891. 


THE  WATERWORKS  OF  BERLIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS. 

» 

The  works  on  the  upper  Spree,  which  were  erected  by  a  private  com- 
pany, but  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  in  1873,  used  river 
water,  which  was  cleansed  by  filtering  before  entering  the  pipes.  It  was, 
however,  intended  that  the  works  erected  on  the  Tegel  Sea  should  use  sub- 
terranean water,  obtained  from  deep  wells,  with  which  the  reservoirs  and 
pipes  could  be  supplied  without  filtering.  But  experiments  made  soon  after 
these  works  were  put  into  operation  showed  that  the  hope  to  obtain  from  the 
wells  clean  water  fit  for  drinking  and  household  purposes  had  been  ill 
founded.  Nevertheless,  it  was  hard  to  decide  that  the  system  based  on  the 
Tegel  works  must  be  abandoned  and  a  return  made  to  open  water  courses 
and  filtration.  Accordingly,  on  January  26,  1882,  the  city  council  decided 
to  build  filters  at  Tegel  and  to  use  sea  (lake)  water  instead  of  well  water. 
When,  in  1883,  the  extension  of  the  Tegel  works  by  the  erection  of  seven 
vaulted  filters  was  discussed,  it  was  decided  to  experiment  in  regard  to  the 

•Sample*  tent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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quality  of  a  mixture  of  well  and  filtered  lake  water.  These  experiments  were 
confided  to  Professor  Dr.  Finkener,  and,  upon  his  finding  the  result  unsatis- 
factory, the  erection  of  the  filters  was  agreed  to.  Thus  the  question  as  to 
whether  river  or  well  water  should  be  used  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer, and  it  was  shown  that  future  extension  of  the  waterworks  must  be  in  the 
basin  of  the  River  Spree,  and  not  of  the  Havel. 

As  it  seemed  possible  that  here  suitable  well  water  of  good  quality  might 
be  obtained,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  commission  which,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  geognostic,  chemical,  and  hydrognostic  specialists,  should  make  bor- 
ings and  establish  experimental  stations  on  the  Miiggel  and  Long  seas  (lakes), 
above  Copenick.  The  city  council  on  November  29,  1883,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  40,000  marks  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  experiments.  These  ex- 
periments were  extended  at  four  stations  from  February,  1884,  to  the  end  of 
January,  1885.  Each  station  was  in  uninterrupted  operation  for  3  months. 
The  result  was  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  good  water  in  an  easier  manner 
than  by  filtration  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  commission  reported  in  this 
sense,  and  the  city  council  decided  on  March  8,  1886,  to  make  no  further 
attempt  to  obtain  good  well  water. 

For  7  years  (1878  to  1886)  the  problem  of  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
good  well  water  was  discussed,  and  various  experiments  were  made;  but 
finally  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  fact  that  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Ber- 
lin is  incapable  of  supplying  a  city  of  1,500,000  inhabitants  with  clean  water 
satisfactory  in  quantity  and  quality.  As,  therefore,  the  rivers  Havel  and 
Spree,  even  if  their  navigation  be  doubled,  can  spare  sufficient  water  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  the  imperial  sanitary  bureau  in  1882  decided  that,  from  a 
chemical  standpoint,  sand  filtration  gives  the  water  of  the  Spree  a  satisfactory 
quality,  the  use  of  filtered  water  for  the  city  of  Berlin  has  been  decided  upon. 

After  the  city  council  had  rendered  the  decision  of  January  26,  1882, 
above  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  first  half  of  the  Tegel  works,  which  had 
been  put  into  operation  in  the  year  1877,  the  building  of  twelve  vaulted  fil- 
tering basins  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  same  were  put  into  operation 
in  November,  1883.  The  total  sand  surface  of  these  filters  was  21,931 
square  metres,  and  the  Tegel  works  were  enabled  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  city  of  Berlin  43,200  cubic  metres  of  water  every  24  hours. 

That  this  first  half  of  the  Tegel  works,  in  connection  with  the  old  works 
at  the  Stralau  gate,  would  not  long  be  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  population  was  reported  to  the  city  officials  by  the  water 
commission  in  the  year  1879;  out  tnc  tnen  undecided  question  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  well  or  lake  water  delayed  the  completion  of  these  works  until  the 
fall  of  1886. 

The  fear  of  the  water  commission  was  not  unfounded,  for,  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  of  1883,  in  the  upper  stories  of  houses  there  was  such  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  water  that  the  magistracy  was  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  water  for  public  fountains  and  for  the  sprinkling  of  streets,  squares, 
and  gardens  until  the  beginning  of  cooler  weather.    The  weather,  however, 
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changed,  and  the  use  of  water  did  not  have  to  be  limited.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  on  the  24th  of  July,  the  magistracy  was  obliged  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  most  economical  use  of  water  for  public  purposes,  and 
this  order  could  not  be  raised  until  September  27. 

The  completed  Tegel  works  were  put  into  operation  in  March,  1888. 
They  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  daily  86,400  cubic  metres  of  water 
cleansed  through  sand  niters. 

If  the  city  required — as  from  its  rapid  growth  might  soon  be  expected — 
an  increased  supply  of  water,  it  was  seen  that  it  would  have  to  be  sought  from 
another  source;  in  other  words,  that  new  waterworks  would  have  to  be 
erected,  for  the  old  works  at  the  Stralau  gate  had  long  reached  the  limit  of 
their  capacity.  Furthermore,  the  increase  of  factories  above  Berlin  and  the 
ever-increasing  ship  and  steamer  traffic  on  the  upper  Spree  constantly  in- 
creased the  impurity  of  the  water  and  the  costs  of  filtration.  Moreover,  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  stood  in  danger  of  receiving  water  dangerous  to 
health  in  the  event  of  interruption  of  business  or  a  defect  in  the  works;  con- 
sequently, it  was  decided  to  build  new  works  on  the  Muggel  Sea.  These 
works  and  filtering  establishments  it  was  decided  to  locate  on  Muggel  Sea, 
above  the  town  of  Friedrichshagen,  and  to  send  the  purified  water  thence  to 
the  plateau  north  of  Lichtenberg.  Permission  to  take  not  more  than  2  cubic 
metres  of  water  per  second  from  Miiggel  Sea  was  granted  by  the  minister  of 
public  works  on  July  28,  1888.  It  was  determined  to  give  these  works  a 
daily  capacity  of  delivering  1 7  2,800  cubic  metres  of  water  to  the  city  of  Berlin , 
though  only  half  of  the  works  were  to  be  erected  at  once.  The  estimated 
cost  was  20,000,000  marks.  These  Muggel  and  Tegel  Sea  works  together 
will  be  able  to  supply  to  Berlin  daily  259,200  cubic  metres  of  water,  which, 
at  the  present  rate  of  use,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  population  of  2,500,000. 

In  addition  to  the  extension  of  the  Tegel  works  during  the  period  under 
report,  force  works  were  erected  on  the  Tempelhof  hill,  near  the  brewery, 
and  were  put  into  operation  in  June,  1888.  This  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  growth  of  that  part  of  the  city  on  the  high  Kreuzberg,  south  of 
Bergmann  street  and  right  and  left  of  Belle- Alliance  street,  whose  houses, 
without  such  force  works  as  those  in  Belfort  street,  could  not  have  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  in  their  upjier  stories,  except  fhrough  a  very  expensive  in- 
crease of  pressure  in  the  water  pipe. 

Some  time  earlier  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  high  northern 
part  of  the  city  had  rendered  necessary  a  strengthening  of  machine  force 
there.  This  had  been  foreseen,  and  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  (the  fourth)  steam-engine. 

Thus,  up  to  the  present  date,  the  municipal  waterworks  have  been  able 
to  supply  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  the  population  of  the  city;  and 
the  new  works,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  before  the  close  of 
1 892,  will  remove  all  cause  for  anxiety  in  this  respect  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

For  the  good  of  the  people,  however,  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the 
quality,  of  the  water  must  be  considered.  Since  the  impurities  of  the  pipes 
by  the  water  from  the  Tegel  deep  wells  have  been  remedied,  all  cause  for 
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doubt  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  health  by  the  use  of  water  supplied  by  the 
waterworks  has  been  removed. 

The  quality  is  constantly  watched  by  impartial  officials,  at  present  by  the 
imperial  sanitary  department.  Dr.  Gustav  Wolffshtigel,  in  a  report  to 
the  same  covering  the  period  from  July,  1884,  to  April,  1885,  said: 

Upon  examination  of  water  samples,  in  no  case  was  Berlin  pipe  water  found  to  have  any 
injurious  effect  upon  health,  either  from  its  chemical  ingredients  or  from  the  microparasitic 
particles  which  it  contained. 

Professor  Dr.  Koch  said  in  his  report  from  June  1,  1885,  to  April  1,  1886: 

The  bacteriologic  inspection  has  been  made,  as  heretofore,  very  carefully  in  the  imperial 
sanitary  department.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  A  glance  at  the  tabic 
shows  that  during  the, period  of  examination  water  from  the  Stralau,  as  well  as  the  Tegcl 
works,  was  entirely  of  satisfactory  character. 

The  business  results  of  the  municipal  waterworks  in  the  period  from  April 
1,  1882,  to  March  31,  1889,  are  shown  in  the  inclosed  table.  It  shows  that 
during  this  period  the  population  of  the  city  lots  supplied  with  water  in- 
creased from  961,158  to  1,360,285,  or  about  38.64  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
use  of  water  grew  from  22,596,522  cubic  metres  to  31,620,750  cubic  metres, 
or  about  39.98  per  cent. 

The  annual  use  of  water  per  head  of  population  ranged  from  63.57  litres 
to  71.55  litres,  the  average  for  the  7  years  being  65.38  litres.  In  compari- 
son with  other  large  towns,  this  average  is  very  low;  but  other  circumstances 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  in  Berlin  water  is  sold  by  measure,  so  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  person  who  pays  for  the  water  <- —  landlord)  to 
discover  and  check  waste.  Furthermore,  the  situation  of  the  city — in  the 
valley  of  the  Spree,  with  the  street  level  only  2  or  3  metres  above  trie  water 
level  of  the  soaked  sand  diluvium — is  such  that  water  for  factory  and  indus- 
trial purposes  can  be  easily  obtained  at  small  cost  on  every  lot  in  the  lower 
zone  of  the  pipe  system  of  the  municipal  waterworks.  This  water  can  be 
raised  at  less  cost  per  cubic  metre  to  the  small  height  necessary  for  ordinary 
factory  and  industrial  purposes  than  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  municipal 
waterworks  for  a  like  quantity  of  water. 

There  are  therefore  a  considerable  number  of  small  waterworks  where 
the  water  is  obtained  from  wells  on  private  lots.  Such  water  is  used  for 
feeding  steam-boilers  and  for  steam  condensation.  Of  such  private  water- 
works within  the  limits  of  the  pipe  system  there  were  at  the  end  of  March, 
1889,  606,  and  their  number  is  constantly  increasing.  These,  it  is  estimated, 
supply  66,807  cubic  metres  of  water  daily.  The  municipal  waterworks  sup- 
plied in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1889,  on  an  average,  86,632  cubic 
metres  daily.  So  that  the  average  amount  used  daily  was  153,439  cubic  me- 
tres, of  which  57  per  cent. .and  43  per  cent.,  respectively,  were  supplied  by 
municipal  and  by  private  waterworks.  Hence  the  average  used  per  head  of 
population  was,  in  i888-'89,  not  64.45  btres,  but  113.07  litres. 

The  table,  moreover,  shows  the  total  net  receipts  and  outlays  and  the  sur- 
pluses.   In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  mustfbe  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  total 
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quantity  of  water  delivered  generally  in  the  city  the  percentage  used  for 
public  purposes — for  watering  public  parks  and  gardens,  for  public  fountains 
and  closets,  for  cleansing  the  canalization  system,  for  sprinkling  streets  and 
suppressing  fires — is  delivered  free  of  cost.  It  also  shows  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  municipal  waterworks,  as  well  as  the  financial  condition  of  the 
same,  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  April  if  1882,  to  March  31,  1889.  This 
table  also  shows  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  waterworks  and  the  total  loan 
debt.  On  March  31,  1889,  tne  former  was  39,320,265.51  marks  and  the 
latter  36,264,471.35  marks. 


Table  giving  the  statistics  of  the  Berlin  municipal  waterworks. 


Year  ended 
March  31 — 

House  connections. 

Population. 

Number. 

Increase. 

Average  to  j    Total  for 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

eacn  notisc 
connection. 

are.i  sup- 
plied. ■ 

Number. 

1883-  ■ 

1885  

1886  

1887  

1  SS8.  .*■•••■  ••••••••* 

1 88o,«  »•••■*•••••■•■•■ 

17.034 

•7, 654 
18,316 
18,659 

»9.«93 
«9.755 
3o.4<>3 

458 

6*0 
56» 
443 

534 

582 

6*8 

a.  76 

3- 63 
3«8 
3-43 
3.86 

3- 03 
3»7 

60.61 
60.61 
60.61 
60.61 
60.61 
66.93 
66.93 

981,158 
». 065, 705 
1,098,930 
1, 126,012 
1,156,803 
«.3»6,3»3 
1,360.385 

•*6, 380 
84.547 
33.3J5 
•7.09* 
30,790 

«59.5io 
43.973 

•-76 
8.6t 
3.  ia 
••47 
•73 
«3-79 
3  34 

Year  ended  March*  jT- 
• 

Water  consumption. 

Total  quan- 
tity during 
year. 

Incn 
Quantity. 

:ase. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
quantity  per 
day. 

Maximum 
used  per 
day. 

Quantity 
used  daily 
per  head  of 
population. 

1883*  •■••*«••••**-•••••••■••<•* 

i  $87  ■  •  ••••»■•«••*....•  - 

Cub.  met. 

»3.5y>,5-»a 
»4,453»*oo 

a5.935.936 
26,175.913 

*9.9,J7.  ^ 
30,877, j6o 
31.620.7so 

Cub.  met. 

698,614 
», 856,578 
•,483,836 

339.976 
3.791.878 
9«/.57o 
743,39° 

3. 19 

8.31 

6.06 

o.93 
1448 
3- 04 
•■4 

Cub.  met. 
61,908 
66,813 
7».oS7 
7«.7«5 
82, 103 

84,364 
86,632 

Cub.  met. 
83,010 
99.384 
95,493 
100,30a 
in, 616 
119,315 
"4, 9°7 

Litrtt. 
«3- 95 

63-  57 
65.38 
64.07 

7«-55 
64.68 

64-  4S 

Year  ended  March  31— 

• 

Total 
receipts. 

Total 

Surplus. 

Cost  of  pro- 
ducing too 
cubic  metres 
ol  water. 

Price  re- 
ceived per 
100  cubic 
metres  of 
water. 

Percentage 

of  total 
amount  sup- 
plied used 
free  for  pub- 
lic purposes. 

1 88  3 » .  * ........ ....... ...... ..•••••••••« 

lS&6*   

1 88  7.. • •■• •••••••••*•*•«•••••••••••■ .... 

1 883 . .  »••••#*•••*•••••■•••••*•••*•••*••• 

Ma  rks. 
4,377,063 
4,460,803 
4.654,236 
4.79«.957 
5,192,501 
5,436,448 
5.5oi,493 

Marks. 

3.»  36.677 
3.364.309 
3.757.4»7 
3,»53.°98 
3,310,1.90 

3.349.554 
3.434,375 

Markt. 
1,140.385 
'.096,494 

896,809 

1.638.859 
1,98.1,411 
9,086,894 
9,077,118 

Marks. 
13,881 
«3.758 

X4.487 
13,046 
10, 71a 
10.847 
10,039 

Marks. 
18,928 
18,342 
•7.945 
•8,307 
«7,337 
17,607 
«7.3V8 

75» 
8.  x6 
7-46 
7-« 
9-3 
9. 11 

*37 
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TabU  giving  the  statistics  of  the  Berlin  munuipal  waterworks— CcatimtA. 


■ 

Year  ended  March  31- 

Surplus. 

Used  for  amort  i- 
xation  of  loa  is. 

Used  to  cover  re- 
duction of  value 
ot  works  by  use 
(wear  and  tear). 

Total. 

From  loans  up 
to  date, used  for 

improvements 
and  extentions. 

1 88  3 . .  imiMnii  tf  1  mniMin»mmi<niin«OH 

1  &85- ********************* **************************** 
1 8&*5. ,  ••••••#>•••••  ••>•••••  •••••••••••••••••*•>*•••*•  •  • 

Marks. 
574.860 
601,515 
6.8,467 
°V>,733 
688,444 
718,488 
750.031 

Marks. 

873,571.43 
«.  09*.  493-  56 
896,809.57 
500,000.00 
•too, 000. 00 
•100,000. 00 
•100,000.00 

Marks. 

». 447. 43'- 43 
1,698,008.56 

«.5a5,*76. 57 
1, 156, 733.00 

•,43°.  7M-47 
3,428,087.37 
a, a86, 816  42 

Marks. 

16, 105,02a).  33 
•6,305,033.33 
16,311,023.33 
16,311,022.  32 

ir.9»,«n  .32 

17.585.3aa.3a 
+18,408,914.67 

Year  ended  March  31— 

Total  book 
value  of  water- 
works at  cloie 
of  year. 

Amount  of  debt 
from  loans  at 
end  of  year. 

Amount  turned 
over  to  other 
municipal  de- 
partments or  to 
the  city  treasury. 

Marks. 

38,306,103.00 

37,608,853.00 
39.9B3.9°6  00 

36.595.a94  47 

'7.845.'7»-44 
38,744,481.51 
39,330,365.51 

Marks. 
38.204.347.oj 

37,608,733.00 
36,980,265.00 

36.333i531-°° 

36,635,088.00 
36, 190, 000. 00 
36,264,471.35 

Marks. 
1267,814.00 

J.  200, 000. 00 

1525.893. 00 

<  {625,000.00 
X  g245.478.00 
21,643,370. 47 
b,  609. 599.  37 

b.  436. 795. 4» 

i  ?-86 . .   ••••••••••••••••  •••••«  ••••  ••••••••••••••«•••*•••■••■•••• 

1887  .*......•••••••••••••••*••••••••••.•  ••*  ••••••■■*•<• 

1  £  S3 , .  •••••■••*  •■«*•*■<  <•••>•••••■••••••••••••••■•■•••••••••••••••*•••••■• 

iS3<j,,... ....... 

•  For  creation  of  reserve  fund. 

fFor  building  expenses  have  been  paid:  From  loans,  18,408,914.67  marks ;  from  surpluses,  6,178,503.36 
marks  ;  total,  34,587,417  93  marks. 

J  Paid  over  to  municipal  drainage  department. 
|  Paid  over  to  city  treasury. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul -GeiuraL 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  March  12,  i8qi. 


CROP  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  the  commission  organized  at  the  ministry  of 
domains  for  the  elaboration  of  a  basis  of  insuring  the  crops  against  hail 
has  accomplished  its  work.  Up  to  the  present  the  insurance  of  crops  against 
hail  has  been  slow  in  developing  itself.  According  to  the  latest  official  data, 
this  branch  of  insurance  amounted  only  to  $9, 000,000  throughout  Russia  in 
Europe,  whereas  the  average  crops  of  the  Empire  have  a  value  about  four 
hundred  times  larger  than  that  insured.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  up 
to  now  there  only  exists  one  insurance  society  which  undertakes  this  kind  of 
insurance,  and  certain  particularities  of  its  statutes  only  admit  large  pro- 
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prietors  to  insurance.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed  necessary  that  the  smaller 
proprietors  and  peasantry  should  form  a  mutual  insurance  company  against 
damages  caused  to  the  crops  by  hail. 

Many  projects  presented  at  the  zemstro  assemblies  of  the  provinces  of 
Orel,  Smolensk,  Voronezh,  Tamboff,  Simberia,  and  Koorsk  have  been  rejected. 
This  result  is  attributed  to  the  fear  that,  notwithstanding  the  expensive 
annual  premiums  which  the  participants  would  have  to  pay,  the  operations 
of  the  enterprise  would  not  be  sufficiently  guarantied  if  only  applied  to  one 
province,  as  this  province  might  be  simultaneously  smitten  with  hail  through- 
out its  entire  territory ;  hence  the  idea  conceived  by  certain  provinces  to 
unite  themselves,  so  as  to  organize  a  system,  of  insurance  which  would  cover 
the  whole  region.  This  plan  has  also  been  rejected,  together  with  one  pro- 
posed by  the  governor  of  Penza,  which  was  an  obligatory  insurance  of  the 
crops  against  hail  throughout  the  Empire. 

This  latter  project  had  been  judged  impracticable  by  the  ministry  of 
domains,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  different  localities  are  more  tried 
by  other  atmospheric  causes  than  by  hail,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  oblige 
the  proprietors  of  these  regions  to  insure  their  crops  against  an  evil  which 
does  not  touch  them,  or  at  least  not  seriously. 

The  special  committee  attached  to  the  ministry  of  domains  having  this 
question  under  consideration  has  completed  its  preliminary  investigation ; 
but,  before  presenting  their  project  to  the  council  of  the  Empire,  it  will  be 
brought  to  the  discussion  of  the  zemstros  of  different  provinces  and  agricul- 
tural and  insurance  societies,  to  be  modified  in  conformity  with  the  remarks 
made  by  these  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  it  appears  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  the  in- 
surance will  be,  in  all  cases,  governmental,  with  the  participation  of  the 
zemstros,  and  that  it  will  also  be  obligatory  throughout  the  Empire,  thus  in- 
troducing a  new  and  very  important  factor  into  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  March  24,  1891. 


Wages  in  Roumania. — Minister  Snowden,  under  date,  Athens,  March  21, 
1 89 1,  transmits  the  following  statement  of  the  wages  paid  per  diem  in 
Roumania:  Joiners,  96.5  cents;  carpenters,  stonecutters,  and  masons, 
$1.15^;  tinsmiths,  57.9  cents;  gypsy  man,  39.6  cents;  gypsy  woman,  29 
cents;  porters,  39.6  cents ;  street-sweepers,  39.6  cents ;  miners,  96.5 cents ; 
policemen,  39.6  cents;  servants  inofficial  offices,  £1.15^;  agricultural  day 
laborers,  39.6  cents. 
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NORTH  SEA  AND  BALTIC  CANAL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JOHNSON,  OF  HAMBURG. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century  sixteen  plans  for  the  connection  of  the  North 
Sea  with  the  Baltic  have  become  known,  nine  of  which  belong  to  the  period 
from  1863  to  1 88 1.  The  two  last  projects  of  Leutze  and  Dahlstrom  served 
as  a  basis  or  guide  for  the  project  now  being  executed.  In  1886  two  laws 
were  passed  whereby  the  building  of  this  canal  became  a  certainty,  and  on 
June  3,  1887,  in  the  presence  of  the  late  Emperor  William  I,  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  inaugurating  this  great  work  was  turned  at  Holtenau,  near  Kiel. 

The  canal  consists  of  a  cut  98.6  kilometres  in  length,  beginning  at  Hol- 
tenau, on  the  Bay  of  Kiel,  and  terminating  near  Brunsbtittel,  on  the  River 
Elbe,  thus  running  clear  through  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  from 
northeast  to  southwest.  As  the  mean  water  level  of  the  North  Sea  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  the  Baltic,  both  openings  will  be  provided  with 
huge  locks.  Near  Rendsbufg  there  will  be  a  third  lock,  connecting  the  new 
canal  with  the  old  Eider  Canal. 

Of  the  four  railroads  which  cross  the  canal,  three  will  be  conducted  over 
it  by  turn  bridges  of  36  metres  clear  width  of  trajection ;  one,  the  West  Hol- 
stein  Railroad,  by  means  of  a  suspension  bridge  (near  Griinthal)  of  156.5 
metres'  span.  The  latter,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  high  road,  is  to 
have  a  height  of  42  metres,  thus  permitting  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  under 
it  without  lowering  topmasts.  The  turn  bridges  are  all  constructed  with  one 
track  only,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  separate  bridge  to  the  double-track 
railroads  for  each  of  their  tracks.  This  makes  it  possible,  in  case  of  one  of 
the  turning  benches  getting  out  of  order,  to  conduct  the  traffic  in  both  direc- 
tions for  a  time  over  the  remaining  bridge.  For  the  conducting  over  the 
canal  of  two  much-frequented  country  roads  the  erection  of  turn  bridges  of 
equal  width  of  trajection  is  contemplated.  For  all  remaining  roads  of  any 
importance  ferries  are  to  be  provided,  the  total  number  of  which  will  amount 
to  sixteen,  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  6  kilometres  from  one  another. 
There  will  be  altogether  six  turnouts,  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  each  other. 
They  will  k&  450  metres  long  and  60  meters  wide  at  the  canal  bottom. 

The  medium  water  level  of  the  canal  will  be  about  equal  to  the  medium 
level  of  the  Kiel  harbor.  Considerable  variations  occur— on  an  average, 
on  about  25  days  in  the  year  only — so  that  the  locks  at  the  outlet  on  the 
Baltic  will  nearly  always  be  open.  For  60  kilometres  from  the  mouth  at 
Holtenau  to  the  city  of  Rendsburg  the  bottom  is  horizontal;  from  here  to 
the  mouth,  near  Brunsbiittcl,  a  slight  declination  sets  in,  amounting  at  the 
beginning  for  20  kilometres  to  1  in  200,000;  15  kilometres  further,  to  1  in 
50,000;  12  kilometres  further,  to  1  in  ^3^333>  ar,d>  finally,  at  the  mouth 
for  12  kilometres,  to  1  in  25,000. 

At  the  lowest  tide  the  profile  of  the  canal  has,  in  a  depth  of  6.17  metres 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  navigable  width  of  36  metres,  so  as  to  allow 
Ho.  129  4. 
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the  largest  Baltic  steamers,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  exceed  a 
draft  of  over  5  metres  and  a  width  of  12  metres,  to  pass  each  other.  For  the 
conducting  or  drawing  of  the  lines  the  movement  and  motion  of  men-of- 
war  and  of  the  largest  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  have  been  determina- 
tive, because  these  can  only  pass  curves  having  a  large  radius;  therefore, 
1,000  metres  have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  smallest  radius.  Considerable 
expansions  of  the  profile  take  place  up  to  a  radius  of  2,500  metres.  Between 
two  counter  curves  a  straight  line  has  been  interpolated  for  the  safety  of  the 
navigation  of  the  vessels,  for  which  a  speed  of  5.3  knots  is  admissible. 
Turn  bridges  are  only  built  over  straight  lines  of  the  canal,  to  facilitate  ob- 
servation. Sixty-two  kilometres,  or  about  63  per  cent,  of  the  entire  canal, 
consist  of  straight  lines;  5  kilometres  with  a  radius  of  6,000  metres,  5^ 
kilometres  with  a  radius  of  5,000  metres,  13  kilometers  with  a  radius  of  3,000 
metres,  4  kilometres  with  a  radius  of  2,500  metres,  1  kilometre  with  a  radius 
of  2,000  metres,  2  kilometres  with  a  radius  of  1,700  metres,  3  kilometres 
with  a  radius  of  1,500  metres,  and  3  kilometres  with  a  radius  of  1,000  metres. 

The  line  from  Holtenau  to  Rendsburg  runs, through  a  very  undulating 
country  and  has  the  greatest  number  of  curves.  The  smallest  curves  of 
1,000-metre  radius  are  situated  behind  the  emptying  of  the  canal  into  the 
Firth  of  Kiel. 

In  front  of  the  outlet  into  the  River  Elbe  there  is  a  roadstead  8  kilometres 
in  length  and  1.5  kilometres  wide,  thus  having  a  surface  of  12  square  kilo- 
metres. Its  average  depth  is  1 1  meters  at  lowest  tide.  The  cutting  through 
of  15  kilometres  of  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Eider  requires  an 
excavation  of  30  metres,  greatest  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal. 

On  the  line  from  Rendsburg  to  the  Baltic  a  ridge  of  hills  24  kilometres 
long  and  14  to  32  metres  above  the  canal  bottom  must  be  cut  through.  Just 
beyond  Rendsburg  the  canal  line  passes  through  the  upper  Eider  lakes,  which 
will  have  to  be  lowered  2.33  metres. 

The  flow  of  the  canal  is  towards  the  Elbe.  At  high  tide  in  the  Elbe  it 
discharges  into  the  Baltic.  At  the  Elbe  mouth  the  permissible  speed  of  flow 
is  up  to  2.8  knots;  towards  Rendsburg  it  is  less.  In  every  tide  3,000,000 
to  4,000,000  cubic  metres,  partly  afflux  from  interior  sources  and  the  remain- 
der from  the  Baltic,  are  moved.  At  the  Elbe  mouth  the  locks  i^main  open 
down  to  0.5  metre  below  the  general  low  tide  of  the  Elbe;  on  the  Baltic, 
0.5  metre  above  or  below  the  mean  water  level  of  the  Baltic. 

At  the  lowest  tide  the  transverse  section  of  the  canal  is  equal  to  six  times 
the  immersed  transverse  section  of  the  largest  merchant  vessels  of  60  to  62 
square  metres  transverse  surface.  For  the  navy  there  are  required  22  metres 
width  of  canal  bottom,  at  least  58  metres  width  of  water  surface,  and  8^ 
metres  depth  of  water.  The  possible  deepening  of  9  metres  has  been  fore- 
seen. The  greatest  depth  for  merchant  vessels  is  calculated  at  6.5  metres. 
In  the  height  of  the  keel  of  such  merchant  vessels  drawing  6.5  metres  the 
transverse  section  of  the  canal  must  be  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  vessels 
of  12  metres  width  to  pass  each  other.    On  the  banks  there  must  remain  a 
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height  of  2  metres  at  mean  water  level  for  the  passing  wave.    In  the  height 

of  the  movement  of  the  waves  the  banks  are  provided  with  stone  packing. 
The  canal  bed  is  22  metres  wide,  generally;  in  curves  under  2,500  metres 
radius  the  width  is  increased.  Where  the  radius  is  1,000  metres,  the  increase 
amounts  to  16  metres.  The  slopes  have  an  inclination  of  1  to  3,  up  to  3 
metres  above  the  bed;  1  to  7,  up  to  7  metres  above  the  bed.  Here  the 
slope  is  broken  by  a  level  2^  to  g}4  metres  wide.  From  7  metres  above 
the  bed  the  inclination  of  the  slope  is  1  to  1^,  and  is  provided  with  stone 
packing  up  to  1  metre  above  the  mean  water  level.  The  transverse  section, 
with  8.5  metres  depth  of  water,  is  equal  to  380  square  metres  contents. 

Altogether  78,000,000  cubic  metres  of  earth  have  to  be  moved,  to  ac- 
complish which  the  following  is  required:  Twenty-seven  dry  dredgers,  24 
floating  dredgers,  97  locomotives,  100  kilometres  of  track,  2,700  dirt  cars, 
4  elevators,  15  steamboats,  51  receptacles  for  dredging  utensils,  37  steam 
pumps,  a  number  of  forging  establishments,  and  2  brickyards;  total  value, 
14,000,000  marks.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1890,  11,000,000  cubic 
metres  had  been  moved,  or  1,000,000  cubic  metres  per  month.  If  the  work 
is  continued  at  this  rate,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  canal  will  be 
finished  by  April  1,  1895.  ^  tota^  cost *s  fixed  at  156,000,000  marks,  or 
about  $37,128,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Russian  Government  paid  50,000,- 
000  marks  before  work  was  begun.  The  remaining  106,000,000  marks  are 
paid,  as  they  are  required,  by  the  German  Empire.  Like  all  large  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind,  however,  the  cost  will  most  likely  reach  a  higher  figure. 

About  7,000  workmen  are  employed  in  the  construction,  all  of  whom 
are  provided  with  board  and  lodging  by  the  imperial  canal  commission, 
under  whose  guidance  and  management  the  canal  is  being  constructed. 
There  are  38  camps  for  100  to  500  men  each;  each  camp  has  its  own  exec- 
utive office,  sleeping  barracks,  and  outhouses.  The  sleeping  barracks  con- 
tain heatable  cells  with  8  bunks  each  and  an  air  space  of  12  cubic  metres. 
In  the  executive  office  building  there  is  a  store  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and 
woolen  wearing  apparel,  tobacco,  etc. ;  a  kitchen  and  storeroom,  a  meeting 
hall  of  180  square  metres,  a  washhouse  and  disinfectory,  and  an  appartment 
for  a  district  surgeon.  The  common  laborers  receive  about  70  cents  a  day, 
while  the  foremen  and  skilled  laborers  get  from  95  cents  to  $1.15  per  day. 
They  are  said  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  quarters  and  their  food. 

The  regulations  for  the  working  of  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal  have  been 
adapted  to  the  traffic  to  be  anticipated.  The  traffic  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea,  including  vessels  coming  from  a  greater  distance,  embraced,  on 
an  average,  from  187 1  to  1880,  through  the  sound,  35,246  vessels;  through 
the  belts,  4,000  vessels;  through  the  Eider  Canal,  2,258  vessels;  total,  41,504 
vessels.  The  traffic  in  the  sound  was,  withal,  on  the  increase  up  to  the  year 
1882.  It  amounted  to  24,541  vessels  in  1858  and  38,788  vessels  in  1882. 
The  average  tonnage  was  200  registered  tons  for  sailing  vessels  and  620  reg- 
istered tons  for  steamships.  The  average  tonnage  compared  as  follows: 
Sailing  vessels  to  steamships  as  1  to  3.1.    On  an  average,  12,241,830  regis- 
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tered  tons  were  moved  between  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  half  of  this  freight 
being  carried  by  sailing  vessels,  the  other  half  by  steamships.  Of  these  craft 
there  frequented,  on  the  average,  the  German  Baltic  ports  9,577  vessels  with 
2,464,544  registered  tons;  Danish  Baltic  ports,  5,177  vessels  with  1,133,895 
registered  tons;  Swedish  Baltic  ports,  13,718  vessels  with  4,031,821  regis- 
tered tons;  Russian  Baltic  ports,  12,084  vessels  with  4,611,570  registered 
tons;  so  that  Russia  showed  the  most  extensive  foreign  traffic,  with  Sweden 
next  and  Germany  third.  From  this  traffic  such  cargoes  as  can  be  for- 
warded more  advantageously  around  the  Skaugh  must  be  deducted,  and 
then  there  would  remain  some  9,000,000  registered  tons  which  would  come 
into  question  for  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal. 

Considering  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  to  steamers 
(1  to  3.1),  and  the  fact  that  in  the  years  1878  to  1880  the  number  of  steamers 
compared  with  that  of  the  sailing  vessels  as  28,814  to  79,887,  and  that  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  latter  sail  in  ballast,  the 
annual  traffic  coming  into  question  is  calculated  as  follows: 


Description.  • 

• 

Vessels. 

Cargo. 

Steamers : 

NumbtT. 
1.S68 
6,274 

Reg.  tons. 
973.408 
3.888,632 

Sailing  vessels : 

7.843 

4,861,040 

5.436 

»6,3°5 

«. 087,050 
3,561,150 

I^o-idcd... ...  •.•••••.•••...••••••..«»•••••*..•-•*.-•  *  >.•••••••....  ■••••■> 

»'.74« 

4,348,200 

Of  this  traffic,  considering  all  the  circumstances  (some  of  the  vessels  are 
still  going  to  take  the  route  around  the  Skaugh,  on  the  other  hand  the  traffic 
increases  every  year),  four-fifths  of  the  traffic  may  be  counted  upon  for  the 
canal  for  the  near  future.  This  traffic  will  be  unequally  distributed  among 
the  different  months  and  days,  and  likewise  unequally  concerning  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  canal  is  passed.  With  sailing  vessels  this  will  depend 
upon  the  wind.  All  of  these  considerations  lead  to  the  result  that  27 
steamers  and  30  tows  of  3  to  4  sailing  vessels  each,  moving  in  one  direction, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  highest  limit  for  one  day;  that  the  technical  arrange- 
ments must  suffice  for  this ;  but  that  in  the  future  the  number  of  steamships 
will  increase  and  that  of  sailing  vessels  decrease. 

The  profit  derived  from  ships  using  the  canal,  instead  of  the  route  around 
the  Skaugh,  is  thus  calculated  for  each  minute  of  actual  time  :  For  steamships 
of  620  registered  tons,  0.626  mark;  for  sailing  vessels  of  200  registered 
tons,  0.058  mark;  so  that,  with  regard  to  a  passage  through  the  canal,  the 
value  of  time  to  steamers  compares  to  that  of  sailing  vessels  as  10.8  to  1. 
The  time  saved  by  a  steamship  sailing  from  Kiel  to  Hamburg  via  the 
canal,  instead  of  through  the  Skaugh,  is  estimated  at  2%  days.  The  time  of 
passage  through  the  canal,  including  stoppages  and  delays,  will  be  about  13 
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hours.  By  the  aid  of  electric  light  traffic  may  be  carried  on  at  night  simi- 
lar to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  at  present  conducted  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  fees  for  the  use  of  this  new  water  way  have  not  yet  been  fixed  upon 
and  will  probably  not  be  until  after  its  completion.  In  times  of  peace  the 
canal  is  to  be  open  to  men-of-war,  as  well  as  merchant  vessels  of  every  nation, 
while  in  case  of  a  war  its  sole  use  would  be  reserved  for  the  vessels  of  the 
German  navy. 

From  the  year  1858  to  1885  not  ^ess  tnan  6>3l<>  steamships  and  sailing 
vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Danish  and  Swedish  coasts,  and  of  these  91 
steamships  and  2,742  sailing  vessels  were  lost.  During  the  years  1877  to 
1 881  708  persons  lost  their  lives  in  parts  which,  after  the  completion  of  the 
North  Sea-Baltic  Canal,  need  no  longer  be  navigated.  The  loss  to  German 
shipping  alone  amounted  to  6,150,000  marks. 

Germany  has  two  naval  ports:  one  at  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  other  at 
Wilhelmshafen,  on  the  North  Sea,  which,  alter  the  canal  is  finished,  will  be 
within  easy  access  of  each  other.  Now  it  would  take  a  squadron  about  3 
days  to  sail  from  Kiel  to  Wilhelmshafen.  Thus  the  North  Sea-Baltic  Canal, 
aside  from  its  being  a  wonderful  feat  of  engineering  and  the  fact  of  its 
employing  some  7,000  men  for  over  7  years,  will  prove  to  be  strategically 
and  commercially  one  of  the  events  of  the  century  and  a  safeguard  against 
enormous  losses  of  life  and  property. 

CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON, 

■%  Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamburg,  March  28,  iBgi. 


AFFAIRS  IN  GIBRALTAR. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  Sl'RACUE. 
TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  situation  regarding  the  trade  in  general  between  this  market  and  the 
United  States  continues  much  the  same  as  at  last  report.  A  fair  business  is 
still  carried  on  in  the  importation  of  refined  petroleum  and  flour  direct  from 
New  York,  while  the  tobacco  trade  still  continues  greatly  paralyzed  under 
the  vexatious  restrictions,  as  already  stated  in  previous  reports  ;  nevertheless, 
the  importations  of  Kentucky  and  other  American  descriptions  of  tobacco 
have  not  altogether  ceased,  nor  are  they  likely  to  so  long  as  the  weed  is 
regarded  as  a  monopoly  in  Spain. 

GROWING  CROPS  OF  CEREALS. 

On  account  of  the  backward  condition  of  the  growing  crops  in  Spain, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco,  all  kinds  of  cereals  have  been  steadily  advancing  in 
price  in  all  the  neighboring  markets,  with  reduced  stocks  of  barley  and 
wheat  on  hand.  It  is  feared  that  the  coming  crops  may  finally  turn  out  much 
under  those  of  previous  years,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
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BRITISH  NAVY. 

The  British  channel  fleet^  composed  of  some  of  England's  best  ships  of 
war,  has  been  visiting  this  port  and  been  stationed  here  for  several  weeks 
past.  It  took  its  departure  on  the  21st  ultimo  on  its  homeward  voyage, 
calling  into  Cadiz  Bay  on  its  way. 

I  understand  that  the  naval  hospital  it  had  established  years  ago  at  the 
Portuguese  capital  has  recently  been  abandoned,  and  a  wing  of  the  military 
hospital  here,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  control  of  the  army  authori- 
ties, has  recently  been  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  accomodation  of  the  navy. 

PROPOSED  DRY  DOCK. 

I  do  not  learn  of  any  decided  action  having  yet  been  taken  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  construction  of  a  dry  dock  in  Gibraltar.  As  the  newly  ap- 
pointed governor  to  this  fortress,  General  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson,  is  an 
engineer  officer  and  has  lately  held  the  high  post  of  inspector  of  fortifica- 
tions, it  is  possible  he  may  be  instructed  to  study  the  project,  and,  after 
obtaining  his  views  and  opinions  upon  this  proposed  formidable  work,  the 
home  authorities  may  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  decide  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  carrying  out  or  not  the  proposed  scheme ;  in  the  meantime  it  seems 
to  be  a  settled  question  to  extend  considerably  the  present  dockyard  mole 
for  the  better  accommodation  and  safety  of  the  British  vessels  of  war  con- 
stantly arriving  at  this  port. 

The  new  fortifications  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  are  said  to  be  on  the 
point  of  completion,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  arrival  of  any  additional 
supply  of  new  rifled  guns  required  to  be  mounted  thereon,  although  I  am 
informed  that  a  quantity  of  the  most  improved  armament  is  shortly  expected. 
A  large  supply  of  the  old  style  is  still  kept  in  use  in  the  fortress  as  a  reserve. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar,  April  3,  iSgi. 


ORIENTAL  TRADE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

REPOR  T  BY  CONSUL  HA  IVES.  OF  REICHENHERG. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  has  increased  considerably  during 
the  last  10  years,  as  the  trade  balances  show  conclusively.  The  exports, 
which  amounted  in  1881  to  731,000,000  florins,  in  1882  to  782,000,000 
florins,  and  in  1883  to  750,000,000  florins,  fell  in  1884  to  691,000,000  flor- 
ins and  in  1885  to  672,000,000  florins.  From  this  time,  however,  it  has 
continually  increased.  In  1888— rt-ceachcd  729,000,000  florins;  in  1S89, 
florins;  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  1890,  582,000,000  florins. 
The  balance  in  favor  of  Austria,  which  in  1889  amounted  to  169,000,000 
florins,  showed  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  last  year  120,000,000  florins  and 
for  the  whole  year  will  probably  have  reached  200,000,000  florins. 
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The  data  now  available  for  1890  show  enormous  figures,  even  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the*  great  increase  of  sugar  exports  and  the  extraordi- 
nary export  to  the  United  States  preceding  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff. 

The  Monarchy  has,  in  the  last  decennary,  lost  a  very  considerable  trade 
in  the  countries  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  in  the  Orient,  as  well  as  in  the 
Levant,  partly  through  its  own  fault  and  partly  owing  to  circumstances  be- 
yond its  control.  It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  in  Roumania,  in  spite  of 
Government  aid  in  the  form  of  freedom  from  taxes  and  free  importation 
of  machinery  and  raw  stuffs,  most  of  the  factories  founded  do  not  succeed, 
because  all  the  economic  factors  of  this  country  favor  agriculture  and  dis- 
courage small  industries. 

In  connection  with  the  sad  consequences  which  the  closing  of  the  Aus- 
trian market  to  the  products  of  the  earth  and  herds  of  Roumania  caused,  it 
appears  like  the  irony  of  fate  that  goods  formerly  ordered  from  Austria  are 
now  procured  from  other  manufacturing  countries  at  quite  as  dear  prices, 
Austrian  manufactures,  even,  being  purchased  in  Germany.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  appears  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  German-Roumanian  treaty 
in  1 89 1,  there  may  be  an  end  to  the  importation  of  Austrian  wares  through 
Germany.  The  present  unnatural  relations  may  consequently  soon  find  an 
end.  Even  if  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and 
Roumania  may  not  be  expected  yet,  the  present  commercial  war  will  soon 
be  over. 

The  Roumanian  Government  has  finally  adopted  a  new  tariff,  composed 
really  of  two  tariffs,  one  a  minimum  tariff  for  those  countries  which  are  as 
liberal  to  Roumanian  provinces  as  to  those  of  other  countries  and  a  maxi- 
mum tariff  for  countries  which  do  not  stand  on  so  favorable  a  footing. 

Should  Austria  fall  under  the  minimum  tariff,  which  increases  the  value 
of  the  wares  from  8  to  10  per  cent.,  exportation  will  be  facilitated  very  much, 
and  would  probably  soon  reach  its  old  figures. 

An  arrangement  with  Turkey  relative  to  trade  with  the  Orient  is  of  great 
importance  to  Austria  also.  The  treaty  of  1862  with  Turkey  expired  on  July 
5,  1890.  It  will,  however,  according  to  its  stipulations,  remain  in  force  un- 
*til  a  new  treaty  is  negotiated.  In  the  meantime  a  treaty  has  been  concluded 
with  Egypt,  which  will  remain  in  force  for  10  years  from  January  1,  1891, 
with  1  year's  notice,  based  upon  mutual  concessions.  Austria  has  obtained 
the  following  advantages:  The  duty  on  beer,  glassware,  porcelain,  paper, 
clothing,  underclothing,  and  shoes  is  10  per  cent.  Austria  also  partakes  of 
the  advantages  of  the  English-Egyptian  convention.  These  arrangements 
cause  in  Austrian  industrial  and  trade  circles  universal  satisfaction,  as  it  is 
now  thought  that  Austrian  trade  with  Kgypt  may  be  improved.  Austrian 
exports  to  Egypt  amounted  in  1889  to  17,100,000  francs,  against  19,600,000 
francs  the  previous  year,  of  which  loss  the  textile  industry  bore  the  princi- 
pal burden. 

Although  the  convention  referred  to  above  took  effect  January  1,  1891, 
no  change  has  yet  taken  place,  as  the  many  treaty  rights  possessed  by  other 
powers  in  Egypt  have  as  yet  prevented  it. 
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Bulgaria  will  also  play  an  important  r61e  in  the  trade  negotiations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Turkey.  Austria  has  been  assured  that  the  English  Bul- 
garian arrangement  will  be  extended  to  Austrian  provinces.  In  the  mean 
time,  since  the  exchange  of  notes  in  October,  1890,  goods  from  Austria  pay 
the  general  duty  of  8.5  per  cent.,  and  the  old  table  of  values  for  many  Aus- 
trian articles  was  abolished. 

The  Austrian  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Porte  are  still  rather  obscure, 
but  from  the  German-Turkish  treaty  it  is  seen  that  Turkey  has  done  away 
entirely  with  her  ad  valorem  tariff  and  substituted  therefor  a  rather  detailed 
specific  tariff. 

In  regard  to  relations  with  Servia,  it  is  known  that  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  has  expressed  its  opinion 
that  the  old  ad  valorem  tariff  should  be  replaced  by  a  specific  tariff  and  a 
more  rigid  supervision  of  border  traffic.  There  will  also  be  an  opportunity 
in  these  treaty  negotiations  to  favor  Austrian  exports,  especially  as  Servia 
had  an  opportunity  during  the  celebrated  "hog  war"  to  convince  herself  of 
the  advantage  of  good  trade  relations. 

The  Oriental  Railway,  which  binds  the  Monarchy  with  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula as  far  as  Constantinople,  has  not  produced  such  favorable  results  as  was 
hoped,  the  principal  reason  being  the  difficulties  which  the  Balkan  states 
present  to  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  &  quatrc  regarding  direct  traffic. 
The  lack  of  direct  transportation  and  cheaper  freight  between  western  Europe 
and  Turkey,  t.  e.,  the  Balkan  states,  is  the  cause  of  great  difficulty  to  the 
Austrian  merchant.  With  the  exception  of  beer,  which  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  direct  transportation,  freight  must  still  be  carried  by  sea;  therefore,  the 
recently  prepared  arrangement  of  a  direct  tariff  and  the  universal  regulation 
of  freights  between  Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  is  of 
great  value.  Although  the  Government  has  paved  the  way  by  judicious  trea- 
ties, it  remains  for  corporations  and  firms  to  take  the  proper  advantage  of 
the  circumstances. 

The  exports  to  Roumania  have  fallen  from  154,000,000  francs  in  1883  to 
about  one-third  of  that  sum,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient  Austria  has  felt 
the  competition  of  other  countries.  Still,  Austria  possesses  an  important  share 
of  exports  to  these  parts.  The  sugar  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Austria,  and  in  textiles  Austria  still  plays  an  important  part.  In  the  main- 
tenance of  its  position  as  sugar  exporter,  the  improvement  of  the  textile  trade, 
and  the  protection  of  exports  of  beer,  paper,  glass  and  porcelain  ware,  fancy 
goods,  iron  and  ironware,  spirits,  matches,  lumber,  and  drugs  lies  the  present 
chief  duty  of  Austria  in  this  connection.  Trade  with  some  Oriental  coun- 
tries has  of  late  increased;  for  instance,  exports  to  Bulgaria  were  4,300,000 
francs  more  in  1889  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  Orient  great  collections  of  samples, 
floating  exhibitions,  etc.,  are  of  no  value,  and  trade  can  only  be  built  up  by 
competent,  trustworthy  travelers  who  speak  the  languages  and  are  familiar 
with  the  local  relations,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  permanent  local  houses. 
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The  preparation  and  distribution  of  new  samples,  the  allowance  of  liberal 
sample  discounts,  tasteful  putting  up  and  solid  packing,  and  the  most  accu- 
rate agreement  of  the  shipment  with  the  samples  are  factors  all  needed  to 
build  up  trade. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Reichtnberg,  March  20,  i8gi. 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  RAILROAD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  SUTTON,  OF  NUEi'O  LAREDO. 

The  Mexican  National  Railroad  is  the  shortest  and  quickest  route  from 
the  American  frontier  to  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The  fast  train,  called  **  the 
Aztec  limited,"  leaves  this  city  every  day  in  the  year  and  reaches  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  40  hours  and  15  minutes.  The  train  consists  of  a  baggage- 
express-mail  car,  a  through  Pullman,  a  third-class  and  a  combination  second- 
first-class  car.  Besides  this  an  extra  Pullman  sleeper  runs  to  and  from  Mon- 
terey. 

Leaving  this  city  at  8  p.  m.,  Monterey,  distant  168  miles,  is  reached  at  3 
a.  m.  Here  the  Monterey  sleeper  is  switched  off  and  the  rest  of  the  train 
goes  on  up  the  mountain  to  Saltillo,  235  miles,  where  it  arrives  at  7  a.  m. 
The  passengers  take  breakfast  at  Saltillo;  pass  Venegas,  356  miles,  at  12 
o'clock;  Catorce  (the  dinner  station),  370  miles,  at  1  p.  m.;  and  reach 
San  Luis  Potosi  (supper  station),  478  miles,  at  5.10  p.  m.  San  Miguel,  586 
miles,  is  reached  at  10  p.  m. ;  Acambaro,  663  miles,  at  2:30  a.  m. ;  Flor  de 
Maria  (breakfast),  757  miles,  at  7:30  a.  ra. ;  Toluca,  795  miles,  at  9:15  a. 
m. ;  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  840  miles,  at  12:15  p.  ra.  This  gives  a  run- 
ning time,  including  four  stops  for  meals,  of  nearly  21  miles  per  hour. 

The  beautiful  and  historic  city  of  Monterey,  with  its  surrounding 
mountain  ranges  and  the  noted  peaks  of  La  Silla  and  La  Mitre,  the  Topo 
Chico  Hot  Springs,  and  Bishop's  Palace  Hill,  will  well  repay  a  stop  off  of  a 
week  or  more.  From  Monterey  to  Saltillo  the  road  winds  and  climbs  its 
way  to  the  higher  level,  and  the  scenery  along  the  line  is  very  fine.  Burro 
paths  from  the  silver  mines  high  up  on  the  mountain  sides  down  to  the 
dump  heaps  by  the  side  of  the  track,  peaks  covered  with  clouds  and  again 
breaking  out  into  the  sunshine  make  the  ride  one  of  great  interest.  The 
traveler  should  always  try  to  pass  this  portion  by  daylight,  but  to  do  this 
under  the  present  pchedule  must  stop  off  and  take  the  mixed  day  train.  The 
view  going  down  from  Saltillo  to  Monterey  is  the  best,  and  especially  stand- 
ing on  the  front  platform  of  the  baggage  car,  with  twenty-five  or  thirty 
freight  cars  in  front.  On  this  down  grade  the  steam  is  used  only  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  air  brakes.  At  one  point  on  this  down  trip  a  small 
mountain  stream  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  20  feet  high.    Soon  the  grade  is  at 
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a  level  of  the  stream,  and  the  train  passes  the  mouth  of  a  ditch,  into  which 
water  flows,  and  is  carried  many  miles  below  to  a  small  piece  of  level  land. 
This  ditch,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  domination,  follows 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  the  railway  goes  alongside,  now  close  by  and 
then  at  greater  distance;  and,  as  the  grade  falls  much  the  more  rapidly,  the 
ditch  is  soon  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  while  the  train  runs  on  the  lower 
level  of  the  cafion. 

Saltillo,  the  breakfast  station,  is  next  reached.  The  battle  field  of  Buena 
Vista  is  some  7  miles  beyond,  and  the  track  runs  within  50  feet  of  the  point 
of  the  foothills  at  whose  base,  along  the  narrow  camino  real  bordered  by 
the  barranca  and  this  point  of  the  foot  hills,  was  fought  the  main  portion  of 
that  battle. 

*  Some  distance  beyond  is  a  fine  view  along  the  horseshoe  curve.  Toward 
noon  the  celebrated  Mineral  de  Catorce,  which  has  yielded  so  many  million 
dollars  of  silver,  is  seen  to  the  left,  and  high  up  on  its  upper  crest,  far  out  of 
sight,  is  the  Real  de  Catorce,  with  a  population  of  from  8,000  to  12,000 
(according  to  the  output  of  the  mines),  in  which  no  wheeled  vehicle  is  ever 
seen. 

Along  here  is  the  great  prairie-dog  village,  which  a  recent  visitor  from 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  to  contain  200,000  dogs  on  some 
15,000  acres  of  land.    The  line  goes  right  through  the  village. 

From  San  Luis  Potosi,  the  second  commercial  city  of  Mexico,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  with  rich  mining  districts  all  around  it,  the  traveler  passes,  at  night, 
Dolores  Hidalgo,  where  the  Washington  of  Mexico  lived  and  where  in  1810 
he  started  the  revolution  against  Spanish  domination. 

The  next  morning  at  Toluca  one  gets  the  first  glimpse  of  the  snow- 
capped crater  of  the  extinct  Toluca  volcano.  From  Toluca  the  ride  up  the 
mountain  to  the  summit  of  the  divide  affords  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
country.  At  first  the  line  parallels  the  old  King's  Highway,  then  with  two 
engines  begins  the  steep  ascent.  As  the  train  rises,  the  wide  valley  to  the 
right,  cultivated  to  the  very  foothills,  looks  like  a  chessboard,  with  the  com- 
munal holdings  cut  into  square  pieces  covered  with  growing  crops.  At  one 
point  a  turn  around  the  brow  of  the  mountain  brings  the  train  to  a  stop,  where, 
if  the  engines  were  derailed  and  fairly  started  to  rolling,  they  would  go  5,000 
feet  away  and  down  into  the  very  plaza  of  one  of  the  old  Aztec  cities, 
Acoyocac.  All  of  this,  the  further  rise  to  10,635  feet,  the  sharp  descent  into 
the  wonderful  valley  of  Mexico  are  magnificent  and,  to  the  student  of  Aztec 
and  Mexican  history,  of  deep  interest. 

Within  the  last  5  years  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  our  citizens  has 
made  trips  of  business  or  pleasure  to  Mexico.  It  seems  to  me  advisable  that 
this  should  go  on  increasing.  Our  large  financial  investments  in  Mexico  are 
greatly  aided  by  this  travel,  and  it  enables  our  people  to  know  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans  better. 

To  the  sight-seer  Mexico  affords  inexhaustible  riches,  while  her  mining, 
her  agricultural,  commercial,  and  financial  developments  are  of  interest  to 
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the  man  of  business.  To  the  student  of  history  and  racial  questions  Mexico 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  field  in  the  whole  world. 

The  number  of  our  people  visiting  Mexico  would  have  been  greater,  ex- 
cept for  certain  conditions  which  are  now  being  fully  surmounted.  The 
well-to-do  tourist  has  an  almost  pathetic  regard  for  his  Or  her  stomach,  and 
it  was  formerly  difficult  to  provide  suitable  refreshments  for  this  very  neces- 
sary part  of  the  human  system.  The  traveler  was  started  off  at  an  early  houi 
with  nothing  but  poor  coffee  and  bread  to  support  nature  and  keep  up  an 
appreciative  state  of  mind  for  the  many  curious  things  en  route  until  11  or 
12  o'clock;  then  a  hurried  struggle  in,  perhaps,  a  box  car  with  a  break- 
fast which,  from  its  cosmopolitan  badness,  left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mind  long 
after  its  physiological  badness  has  passed ;  a  dinner  at,  say,  4  or  5  p.  m.  which 
was  little,  if  any,  better,  and  then  headache  and  bad  dreams.  In  a  Pullman 
car,  of  course,  there  was  a  decent  bed,  but  when  the  tourist  left  that  behind 
the  future  was  very  uncertain. 

In  these  high  altitudes  the  cold  is  often  very  severe,  and  when,  as  some 
years  ago,  a  good  meal  or  a  good  bed  or  a  well-warmed  room  were  almost 
unattainable,  few  people  availed  themselves  of  the  railways,  and  these  in 
turn  did  not  send  an  increased  number  in  the  following  year.  To  be  sure, 
something  is  still  lacking  along  the  best-traveled  routes — there  usually  is  any- 
where— but  matters  are  much  better  than  formerly. 

At  Laredo,  Tex.,  a  "passengers'  assistant"  for  the  National  Company 
meets  every  train.  His  sole  duty  is  to  help  people  across  the  river  and  start 
them  happily  on  their  way.  He  is  in  uniform,  speaks  English  and  Spanish 
perfectly,  and  is  a  general  utility  man.  He  sees  lone  ladies  into  the  'bus  for 
supper,  buys  tickets,  engages  berths;  gets  United  States  coin  changed  into 
Mexican,  or  vice  versa,  at  the  railway  office,  and  that,  too,  at  the  exact  rate 
of  exchange ;  sees  to  checking  and  examination  of  baggage  at  the  customs 
on  both  sides,  dispatches  packages  and  telegrams,  and  answers  all  questions. 

The  company  now  has  excellent  eating  houses,  and  good  meals  also,  at 
Saltillo,  Catorce,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  stops  can  now  be  made  at  all 
principal,  and  at  some  minor,  places  with  reasonable  expectations  of  fair  ac- 
commodations at  hotels.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  Monterey,  where  is 
a  large  jjermanent,  as  well  as  tourist,  population  of  onr  citizens.  Every  con- 
siderable place  has  street  cars  and  telephones;  Monterey,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  Mexico  have  electric  lights,  and  many  other  improvements  are  being  made 
which  add  materially  to  the  tourists'  comfort. 

Life  in  Mexico  in  the  extreme  heat  of  summer  is  far  from  agreeable, 
unless  one  can  seek  some  high  altitude;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  more 
interesting  or  useful  journey  than  a  winter  tour  to  Mexico.  Our  traveling 
countrymen  ought  certainly  to  know  as  much  of  their  next-door  neigh- 
bor as  of  European  states.  The  average  tourist  here  usually  lays  in  a 
supply  of  walking  canes,  silver  filigree  work,  ornaments  made  of  Puebla 
onyx ;  wax' and  cloth  figures  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  etc. ;  feather  pictures,  and 
a  heavy  stock  of  loza  {pottery)  and  baskets.    The  discovery  of  the  existence 
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in  this  country  of  iridescent  pottery  some  years  since  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  who  had  the  subject  investigated  for  Harpers'  Monthly  by 
Mj-s.  Addis. 

There  are  now  many  good  guide  books  to  Mexico,  and,  not  to  be  out- 
done, the  National  has  issued  a  large  amount  of  valuable  literature  of  this 
sort  for  free  distribution.  The  incoming  and  outgoing  of  the  tourist  is  made 
miserable  in  advance  by  the  dread  of  the  customs  officers.  Constant  travel 
has,  however,  smoothed  the  way  in  this  regard,  so  that  there  is  almost  no 
trouble  nowadays,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  passengers'  assistant,  or  ayudante 
de  passajcros,  there  is  no  cause  for  annoyance.  The  customs  officers  along 
the  border  are  uniformly  polite,  and  every  possible  courtesy  is  shown.  This 
is  especially  true  on  the  Mexican  side,  where  even  the  former  strict  and  often 
annoying  and  useless  revisions  are  gradually  beiug  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
By  recent  arrangments  any  baggage  can  be  wire-sealed  through  to  destina- 
tion to  principal  cities  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  but  not  beyond  the  capital. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  travelers  to  know  the  altitudes  along  the 
line,  I  give  the  following  : 


Nuevo  Laredo. 
Monterey  


Stations. 


Saltilio  

Vancgas.  . 
Catorce.... 

San  Luis  Potosi  

Dolores  Hiiblgo  

San  Miguel  •  > 

Ocloya.  ............ ... ........ 

Acirnbaro..  

M.iravatio  

Toluca  

LaCima  (the  Height)... 
City  of  Mexico  


Ill  IIW  ...........  ■  t .... 


Distance 
from  Nuevo 
I  .a redo. 


Ftet. 


5. 5co 

6,000 

6,c 

6,  c 

6,000 

5.7~ 
6,200 
6,7oj 
8,700 
.0.635 

7.  y*> 


CONNECTIONS. 

At  Laredo,  Tex.,  the  Mexican  National  connects  with  its  auxiliary  line, 
the  Texas-Mexican,  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  161 
miles  distant.  This  line  connects  at  Alice,  and  also  at  Corpus  Christi,  with 
the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  system.  At  Laredo,  Tex.,  close  connec- 
tions are  made  each  way  with  the  International  and  Great  Northern.  At 
Monterey  it  crosses  the  line  of  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railway 
(standard  gauge)  and  connects  with  trains  over  that  line  northwest  to  Vena- 
dito,  on  the  International,  and  southeast  with  trains  to  Victoria  and  the  end 
of  the  line,  now  building  rapidly  to  Tampico.  At  Vanegas  it  connects  with 
the  narrow-gauge  (3  feet)  road  to  Cedras  and  the  mines  of  the  Catorce.  At 
San  Luis  Potosi  it  connects  with  a  branch  of  the  Central,  east  to  the  Gulf  of 
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Tampico  and  west  to  the  Central's  main  line  at  Aguas  Calientes.  At  Celaya, 
between  San  Miguel  and  Rueretero,  it  again  crosses  the  main  line  of  the 
Central,  while  at  Acambaro  it  connects  with  its  Patzcuaro  branch,  southwest 
toward  the  Pacific,  and  at  Tacuba,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  its  El  Salto 
branch,  which  runs  some  40  miles  to  the  north. 

Passengers  can  leave  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  at  8:05  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Laredo  at  3:15  p.  m.,  42  hours  later.  A 
stop  at  Laredo  from  3:15  to  8  p.  m.  affords  ample  time  for  transfer  and 
examination  of  baggage,  supper,  etc.,  so  that  the  whole  time  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  including  the  stop  at  Laredo  and  stops  for  meals  en 
route,  is  87  hours. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  schedule  time  of  nearly  21  miles  per  hour  on  the 
National  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  line  in  Mexico. 
Although  this  is  a  narrow  (3  feet)  gauge,  the  special  Pullman  cars,  built 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  are  models  of  comfort,  and  this,  added  to  excel- 
lent eating  houses  and  every  other  accommodation  possible  at  the  border 
and  along  the  line,  has  built  up  a  very  good  through  passenger  traffic.  On 
some  portions  of  the  line  near  Vanegas  the  running  time  is  about  30  miles 
per  hour,  a  very  good  speed  for  a  narrow-gauge  train.  This,  however,  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  roadbed  is,  generally  speaking,  in  good 
condition  and  that  the  portion  between  Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Potosi  is,  per- 
haps, naturally  the  best  in  the  country. 

From  Laredo  to  Saltillo  a  mixed  train  runs  each  way  daily,  stopping 
over,  however,  at  Monterey  until  the  next  day.  From  San  Miguel  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  an  extra  passenger  train  runs  daily  each  way,  and  from  To- 
luca  into  Mexico  a  third  passenger  train  runs  daily.  Two  daily  trains  are 
run  on  the  El  Salto  branch,  one  on  the  Corpus  Christi  branch  and  one  on 
the  Mataraoros  branch.    The  total  length  is  as  follows : 


Railway*. 


Main  line,  from  Rio  Grande  bridge,  at  Nucvo  Laredo,  to  depot  in  city  of  Mexico.. 
Kl  Salto  line  

KJ  Salto  line  (unused  cud)...  •*••••••••*••••>•■>*.••••••**•••••••••••»•••••••.. ••«... 

Quarry  branch  from  Nauxalpan 

Patzcuaro  branch.—  ••»••••••••••»•••••••••••«•••*••••••*••••••*•»••*•••••••••.•..*... 

M alamort**  branch  (Matamoros  to  Snn  Miguel)  „  

Branch  to  repair  shops,  Nucvo  Laredo  

Cintura  Railway,  cityof  Mexico...   ■MMM.M.  ........................  ••••«■••«•••.•••...•, 

Street  railway, city  of  Mexico  

Texas-Mexican  Northern,  in  Laredo, Tex  

Brownsville  and  Gulf,  Brown»ville,  Tex 

Tcxa*-Mcxican  

Fort  Mcintosh  branch  ^„  „  

Total  „  


Length. 


Kilontrtrex. 

*, 35o<4 

838.63 

68.20 

42. 41 

4 

2.48 

445 

..76 

»54  35 

95-  85 

121.  58 

75  50 

*-53 

0.95 

5. 10 

3-»7 

3-54 

a.  20 

a.  16 

«-34 

1.61 

1 

960.91 

162. 03 

0.95 

0.51 

1,978.91 

1,228.91 

I  have  said  that  the  National  was  a  3-foot  gauge.  When  the  concession 
was  obtained,  in  September,  1880,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  United 
States,  had  proven  a  temporary  success  as  a  narrow  gauge,  and  the  promoters, 
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Messrs.  Palmei  and  Sullivan,  thought  this  gauge  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  line  of  country  to  be  traversed.  It  was  also  thought  almost  impossible 
to  build  and  operate  a  standard  gauge,  because  of  the  many  sharp  curves  and 
heavy  grades  in  getting  from  the  border  to  the  table-lands  and  in  going  over 
the  divide  between  Toluca  and  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  now  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  this  gauge  was  a  serious  error.  It  is  cheaper  to  build 
a  narrow  gauge  at  first,  and  it  is  possible  to  build  and  operate  one  in  places 
where  a  standard  gauge  is  impracticable;  but  after  this  main  line  was  once 
completed  to  the  capital  and  it  began  to  be  an  active  competitor  for  the 
through  imports  and  exports,  it  was  soon  determined  that  it  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  standard-gauge  lines. 

The  National  is  the  shortest  and  best  route  now  built,  or  possible  to  be 
built,  between  a  border  on  the  United  States  tributary  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  the  principal  cities  in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  If  it  were  a  standard 
gauge,  it  would  be  a  much  more  active  competitor  than  at  present,  although 
even  now  it  is  the  chief  freight  route  between  the  two  countries.  The  com- 
pany, at  an  expenditure  of  about  $8,000,000,  would  be  enabled  to  change  the 
main  line  to  a  standard  gauge,  and  could  use  the  present  30  to  45  pound  rails, 
shorter  ties,  and  present  rolling  stock  on  the  Pacific  extension  and  on  many  . 
needed  branch  lines,  which  would  serve  as  traffic  feeders.  There  are  no  en- 
gineering difficulties  on  any  portion  of  the  main  line  which  would  prevent 
the  broadening  of  the  gauge  and  its  successful  and  economical  operation. 
In  doing  this  there  would  be  some  slight  changes  in  the  present  location  and 
in  curvatures  between  the  border  and  Maravatio,  the  third  station  beyond 
Acambaro.  From  this  point  a  new  lme  some  30  miles  in  length  would  be 
constructed  east  to  connect  with  the  El  Salto  branch,  and  thence  south  on 
this  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  would  also  reduce  the  distance  into  the 
capital  some  15  to  25  miles  and  avoid  the  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  on 
the  rise  from  Toluca  over  the  summit  and  down  to  the  valley  of  Mexico. 
The  water  in  Mexico  is  very  hard  on  locomotive  boilers,  and,  whether  they 
use  coal  or  native  woods,  there  is  more  proportionate  waste  of  fuel,  more  wear 
and  breakage,  and  more  general  loss  in  running  a  narrow,  than  a  standard, 
gauge  locomotive.  The  tendency  on  this  road  in  recent  years  has  been  to 
increase  the  weight  of  the  rails  from  30  to  45  pounds  and  to  greatly  increase 
the  weight  of  the  locomotives.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  distribute  all  of  this 
increased  weight  below  the  line  of  equilibrium,  this  tends  to  render  them 
top  heavy.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  freight  cars,  and, 
while  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  is  perhaps  lower  than  in  standard-gauge 
cars,  yet  the  net  freight  results  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  added  expense 
and  cost  of  operation. 

Like  all  other  roads  in  Mexico,  it  hns  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  much 
more  than  pay  cost  of  operation.  The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  president, 
Capt.  W.  G.  Raoul,  states  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1890,  in  Mexican  currency,  at  $3, 754, 966. 36  and  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  road  at  $2,927,961.89,  leaving  a  net  profit  over  cost  of  working 
ol  $827,004.47,  in  Mexican  currency. 
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Net  profit  over  cost  of  working,  in  United  States  currency  at  80  cents-   $661 ,603.58 

Less  the  following  repairs  and  replacements  not  properly  charge- 
able to  capital  account : 

Increasing  number  of  ties  and  ballasting  old  line   $69,305. 14 

Replacement  of  rails,  Texas  division   22,435.81 

Replacement  of  locomotives  •   16.414.37 

 Io8»'55-3* 

Total.-   553,448.26 


Collection  and  distribution  of  subsidy   14,031.51 

Expenses,  London  agency   6,399.44 

Net  loss  in  exchange  .*.   2 , 397 . 32 


12,828.27 


Net  profit  over  all  expenses,  renewals,  and  replacements   540,619.99 

I^ss  the  earnings  against  the  Federal  Government  not  yet  collectable   36, 434 .05 

Net  result  available  for  interest  on  bonds   504, 185.94 

Received  from  subsidy  trustees,  account  of  interest  deficiency  for  year  1890...  305,314.06 

■  —  — 

Total  available  cash   809,500.00 


Against  this  was  paid  on  prior-lien  bonds  to  December  31   747,000.00 

Accrued  interest  for  December,  1890   62,500.00 

Total   809,500.00 

OPERATION. 

- 

Table  shaving  the  net  earnings  and  expenses  of  t/ie  Mexican  National  Railroad,  in  Mexican 

currency,  for  iSSg  and  iSgo. 


Year. 

Gross  earning*. 

Cost  of  working 
road. 

Net  profits  over 
cost  of  working 
road. 

for  working  road. 

$3,660,134.84 

3. 754,966-  3<5 

U.  993, 43  '54 
3,937,961.89 

$666,699.70 
8a7.oa4.47 

P*r  cent. 

81.78 
77-97 

1 890  »••••.•••••••««#••*••«.«....«.*•*>*••••.•. 

Increase  •••■».»•...»••..•••*•■«.• 

94,84*. » 

160,311.77 

65,469.65 

•  3.81 

The  saving  has  been  mainly  in  the  roadway  and  motive-power  depart- 
ments, largely  due  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  roadway  and  engines 
effected  by  previous  expenditures.  The  train  service  was  maintained  through 
the  rainy  season  better  than  £ver  before.  There  were  two  expensive  and 
several  minor  accidents  during  the  year.  Eight  new  locomotives  were  pur- 
chased during  the  year,  the  payments  for  which  are  distributed  over  5  years. 
Since  1887  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  freight  cars  have  been  condemned 
and  destroyed,  and  some  twenty-five  more  are  now  ready  for  this  process. 

There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  taking  immediate  steps  to  increase  the 
equipment.  During  the  busiest  months  in  the  past  year  the  road  was  earn- 
ing all  it  could  with  its  present  rolling  stock,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fig- 
ures previously  given,  this  limit  of  earnings  must  be  exceeded  before  the  fixed 
charges  of  the  prior-lien  bonds  can  be  met  therefrom. 
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The  excess  of  tonnage  over  the  previous  year,  measured  by  the  unit  of  i 
ton  per  1,000  kilogrammes  transported  i  kilometre,  is  21,574,616  tons,  and 
the  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  tons  handled  is  43,835  tons.  In  1889 
there  was  an  abnormal  traffic  in  railway-construction  materials.  The  excess 
of  this  traffic  in  1889  over  1890  was  26,798  gross  tons,  and  of  earnings 
1166,541.87. 

In  studying  the  future  prospects  of  the  company  by  considering  the  in- 
fluence the  road  has  had  thus  far  upon  the  development  of  the  country  which 
it  serves,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  growth  of 
the  regular  business  of  the  country  that  produced  the  gain  of  $94,842. 12  over 
the  last  year,  and  that  that  increase  was  made  besides  making  good  the  fall- 
ing off  of  $166,541.87  in  railway-construction  material,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  growth  of  the  regular  business  of  the  road  of  something  over  $250,000, 
or  nearly  8  per  cent.,  after  eliminating  the  railway-construction  material. 

For  the  year  1888  the  total  gross  earnings  of  the  road,  not  including  rail- 
way-construction material,  were  $2,040,447.65.  This  was  for  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year,  before  the  middle  division  of  the  main  line  was  com- 
pleted, and  for  the  months  of  November  and  December,  afte'r  the  main  line 
was  finished.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  ordinary  traffic  was  greater  in 
1889  tnan  1888  by  $x>6i9,676.59.  Of  course,  the  first  year  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  main  line  brought  a  large  business  which  had  been  waiting  this 
event.  The  difference  between  1 889  and  1 890  represents  probably  what  may 
be  fairly  expected  to  be  the  annual  increase,  which  ought  to  be  from  8  to  10 
per  cent,  on  gross  ordinary  earnings.  If  the  equipment  is  brought  up  to  the 
needs  of  the  traffic,  I  should  presume  that  this  increase  could  be  doubled, 
bringing  it  up  to  from  16  to  20  per  cent.  In  spite  of  prevailing  financial 
conditions,  there  is  a  considerably  increased  demand  for  imported  merchan- 
dise in  Mexico  and  of  exports  of  domestic  products  other  than  precious  metals. 

The  Texas-Mexican  division  shows  a  net  profit  for  1896  of  $9,950.74,  as 
against  a  loss  in  1889  of  $18,821.14.  The  through  traffic  to  the  border 
comos  mostly  by  way  of  the  International  to  Laredo,  and  is  there  taken  over 
by  the  Mexican  National.  As  only  a  small  portion  is  taken  over  by  the  Na- 
tional on  the  Texas-Mexican  division  from  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 
system  at  Alice  Station,  and  as  the  country  along  the  line  has  not  yet  fairly 
started  upon  its  inevitable  change  from  a  grazing  to  an  agricultural  region,  it 
has  not  been  possible  in  late  years  to  make'this  division  profitable.  The 
small  net  profit  above  mentioned  could  have  been  used  to  advantage  in 
keeping  the  line  in  better  repair. 

As  to  this  change  from  grazing  to  agricultural,  the  first  cotton  was  grown 
along  the  line  of  the  Texas-Mexican  division  in  188S,  during  which  year  160 
bales  were  produced;  in  1889,  1,270  bales;  and  in  1890,  4,700  bales. 
There  is  some  as  fine  cotton  country  in  that  section  as  I  have  ever  seen — 
level,  already  cleared,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
from  half  a  bale  to  more  than  1  bale  per  acre.  I  presume  that  10,000 
bales  will  be  produced  in  1891,  and,  so  soon  as  immigration  sets  in  this  direc- 
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tion  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  breaking  up  of  large  tracts  now  used  for 
grazing,  ten  times  as  much  may  easily  be  raised  in  the  country  tributary.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  this  southwest  portion  of  Texas  will  raise  good  cotton  with- 
out irrigation,  and  with  only  a  partial  failure  once  in  5  years  from  drought. 

The  Texas-Mexican  division  served  the  National  years  ago  in  an  emer- 
gency, but  has  never  since  been  a  source  of  direct  profit.  It  has,  however, 
been  indirectly  profitable,  since  it  gives  them  connection  at  the  Gulf,  and 
later  at  Alice  and  Corpus  Christi,  with  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass 
system,  thereby  rendering  them  less  dependent  upon  the  International. 

It  would  be  a  very  profitable  thing  if  the  company  Avould  immediately 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  change  the  Texas-Mexican  division  from  a  narrow  to 
a  standard  gauge  and  make  the  main  line  from  Laredo  to  Monterey  a  double 
gauge  by  laying  a  third  rail.  This  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  and  is  ol 
much  more  pressing  importance  than  the  change  of  the  whole  of  the  main 
line.  Monterey  and  points  northwest  connecting  with  the  International  ol 
Mexico  and  thereby  with  the  Mexican  Central  at  Torreon,  and  to  the  south 
cast  to  Linares,  Victoria,  and,  within  a  few  months,  <  !car  through  to  Tain 
pico,  already  require  a  considerable  freight  tonnage!  and  the  present  limit 
will  be  rapidly  increased  during  the  year.  By  this  means  the  National  rould 
control  their  fair  share  of  all  through  northern  Mexico  traffic,  and  that,  too, 
more  profitably  than  if  they  were  still  obliged  to  transfer  everything  at  the 
border.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  heavy  freight— lumber,  dynamite,  heavy 
machinery,  live  animals,  and  merchandise  brought  in  refrigerator  cars — which 
must  be  transshipped  here  at  a  considerable  additional  expense.  This  would 
also  enable  the  company  to  turn  on  to  the  main  line  and  Mexican  branches 
the  present  equipment  of  the  Texas- Mexican  division,  and  thus  save  the  pur- 
chase of  new.  It  would  also  render  the  freight  capacity  of  the  road  more 
elastic  than  now. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  serious  disadvantages  incident  to  a  different 
gauge  of  freight  cars.  In  times  of  heavy  traffic,  when  their  own  cars  are  all 
occupied,  they  simply  have  to  refuse  to  receive  freight.  If  they  were  stan- 
dard gauge  as  far  as  Monterey,  this  difficulty  would  be  much  reduced,  as  it  is 
easier  and  cheaper  to  use  cars  of  another  line  than  to  go  without  them  and 
thus  delay  freight.  The  present  financial  condition  of  the  company  is  such 
as  to  forbid  the  carrying  of  an  extraordinary  supply  of  equipment  to  be  idle 
at  times  and  only  required  in  the  busiest  seasons.  The  city  of  Monterey  is 
the  most  important  in  northern  Mexico,  and,  if  the  expectations  of  those  in- 
terested are  realized,  bids  fair  to  merit  the  term  already  given  to  it  of  the 
"Birmingham  of  Mexico."  This  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  National 
can  hold  and  increase  its  present  large  and  profitable  ireights  between  that 
city  and  the  border.  The  present  rails  on  the  Texas-Mexican  branch  will 
serve  fairly  as  a  standard  gauge  until  gradually  replaced  by  heavier  ones. 
Those  taken  out  can  always  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  main  line  and 
branches. 

No.  129  5. 
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If  the  works  now  in  progress  at  Corpus  Christi  shall  result  in  obtaining 
deep  water,  this  line  would  receive  a  considerable  additional  traffic  therefrom. 

The  main  line  had  been  doing  a  very  profitable  business  in  the  transport 
of  medium-grade  silver  ores  up  to  the  time  when,  in  1889,  the  ruling  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  stopped  their  free  importation  into  the 
United  States  for  smelting.  This  ruling  has  already  caused  the  company  a 
loss  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  more  severely  felt  because 
three-fourths  of  the  freight  cars  coming  north  are  empty  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  cars  go  south  loaded.  These  empties  could  have  been  filled 
and  made  to  earn  freight  on  their  return  from  Monterey  and  that  vicinity  to 
the  bgrder,  whereas  they  are  now  brought  back  at  a  loss.  This  ruling  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  large  plants  for  smelting  ores  in  Mexico,  particu- 
larly at  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  One  at  Monterey  is  already  in  oper- 
ation, and  another  will  soon  begin ;  one  even  larger  is  under  construction  in 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  there  arc  others  building  in  different  portions  of  Mexico. 
The  National  will  get  a  considerable  traffic  in  the  Catorce  dry  ores  brought 
to  Monterey  for  mixing  and  some  in  low  grade  carried  from  along  its  line 
into  Monterey;  but  this  will  not  begin  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  the 
longer  haul  to  the  border. 

The  problem  of  building  and  operating  railways  in  a  foreign  country  is  a 
new  one  to  our  citizens,  and  is  much  more  difficult  than  when  done  within 
our  own  territory.  The  mere  financiering  requires  ability  of  a  very  high 
order,  as  well  as  favorable  financial  conditions,  and  the  latter  must  hold 
through  a  series  of  years. 

Mexico  is  a  country  of  magnificent  distances,  so  that  the  minimum  amount 
required  to  place  the  capital  in  connection  with  the  border  assumed  great 
proportions  at  the  outset.  The  subvention  of  $10,460  per  mile  was  less  than 
the  value  of  many  of  the  land  grants  given  to  roads  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  engineering  difficulties  were  known  to  be  much  greater.  The  risks 
of  investments  in  a  foreign  country  were  also  much  greater  than  for  a  simi- 
lar enterprise  within  our  own  borders;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  would  be  as  rapid  as  in  portions  of  our  own  West. 
In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  National  was  fairly  and  well  on  the  way  to 
completion  of  its  whole  system  when  the  financial  condition — not  of  Mexico, 
but  in  the  money  centers  of  the  world — brought  construction  to  a  stop.  For 
some  years  it  was  not  even  possible  to  complete  the  gap  in  the  main  line  be- 
tween Saltillo  and  San  Miguel.  When,  however,  this  was  arranged  and  the 
road  finished  in  November,  1888,  it  fairly  began  its  work  of  building  up  and 
sustaining  a  profitable  traffic.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  its  management 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  it  is  bound  to  become  in  the  near  future 
a  profitable  property.  Such  an  enterprise,  however,  is  not  for  a  year  nor  for 
5  years,  nor  should  there  be  any  lack  of  funds  to  enable  it  to  keep  well  up  in 
the  race  for  traffic. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  changing  the  gauge,  an  attempt  was  made  a  year 
or  two  since  to  secure  some  $8,000,000  for  this  purpose,  but,  unfortunately 
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for  the  property,  the  effort  was  not  then  successful.  At  present  the  change 
of  the  Texas- Mexican  to  a  standard  gauge  and  the  laying  of  a  third  rail  to 
Monterey  are  most  urgent.  If  this  were  promptly  done,  its  good  results 
would,  I  am  certain,  secure  the  needed  funds  to  change  the  rest  of  the  main 
line,  and  thus  put  the  road  in  shape  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  its  unequaled 
location.  With  these  betterments  and  the  present  capable  management  this 
ought,  within  10  years,  to  be  the  best  railway  property  in  Mexico. 

The  following  data  are  of  interest  to  that  large  number  of  our  citizens  who 
already  have  invested  or  who  are  contemplating  investing  in  Mexican  rail- 
way securities,  and  is  made  more  in  detail  because  of  the  many  inquiries  re- 
ceived at  this  office. 

I  am  indebted  to  Capt.  W.  G.  Raoul,  president,  and  Mr.  Theodore  D. 
Kline,  general  manager,  for  annual  reports  and  other  data. 

Captain  Raoul,  in  his  report  of  March  13,  1891,  gives  the  following  fig- 
ures as  to  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  through  the  custom-house  at 
Nucvo  Laredo  and  the  amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports,  in  Mexican 
currency: 


Years. 

Duties. 

Exports. 

1  M6m«  m  mmiH  mmimimii  mi   •••««-•.••••••«•••••«•••••••••• 

$656, 5*8.90 

75«,533-64 
835.s8a.97 

*,5«9.3o6.78 
1,893,374.68 

• 

p,  118,039. 84 
1,974.  »6i.  84 

4,«7°.l54°9 
8,786,9*3.13 
12,682,307.99 

#1,360,077.  U 
». 257,4fi4. «» 
»»45».«'2-»J 
3,078,836.  59 
1,982, 19a.  71 

I089.. .                  ■•■■••»••..•*••  •••••»•*•  •  

The  following  are  statements,  in  United  States  currency,  of  the  capital  ac- 
count, income  account,  etc.,  on  December  31,  1890: 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

Securities  paid  to  acquire  road: 

First-mortgage  bonds   $2, 000,000. 00 

Second-mortgage  bonds  (A  and  B)   24,330,000.00 

Third- mortgage  bonds  (income)   7,040,000.00 

Capital  stock   33.3°3.750°° 


I  -ess  the  following  credits: 

Materials   $598,067.17 

Express  property   2, 148. 1 5 

Bonds  and  stocks  of  other  companies   4,022,750.00 

Texas-Mexican  Railway  account   192,086.57 

Texas-Mexican  Railway  betterment  accounts   13,898. 16 


66,673,750.00 


4,828,950.05 


Depreciation  in  above  materials,  as  shown  per  inventory  of  November  30, 
1889  


Less  credits  to  railroad  and  property  since  January  1,  1889... 


61, 844 ,799  95 
130,194.20 

61,974,994.15 
4,240.02 


61,970,754.13 
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Expenditures  since  reorganization : 

Discount  on  sales,  bankers'  commissions,  etc   $l  ,681 , 106. 54 

Betterments,  old  line   63°»457-34 

El  Salto  lien   191,431.66 

Debts  of  old  company   167,410.00 

Construction  of  new  line,  including  Sabinas  coal  road 
surveys,  coal  explorations,  and  Matamoros  branch 
survey  (deducting  $144,181.91  charged  to  capital 

reserve)   4,574,695-49 

Equipment  of  new  line   956,328.74 

Reorganization  e.\|>cnses   529»437-57 

Interest  reserve  absorbed  in  1 888   650,000. 00 

Capital  reserve  absorbed  in  1888   112,552.00 

Capital  reserve  absorbed  in  iS89-*90   144,181.91 

  $9,637,602.15 

Total   71,608,356.28 

Bonds  and  stocks  of  other  companies : 

Corpus  Christi,  San  Diego,  and  Rio  Grande  N.  G.  Rail- 
way 7  per  cent,  bonds   $248,000.00 

Texas-Mexican  Railway  6  per  cent,  bonds   1,196,000.00 

Texas-Mexican  Railway  stock   2,476,250.00 

Brownsville  &  Gulf  Railway  stock   25,000.00 

Texas-Mexican  Northern  Railway  stock   ....  100,000.00 

  4,045,250.00 

Mexican  National  Railway's  stock  held  for  conversion  of  Texas-Mexican 

stock   23,750.00 

Texas-Mexican  Railway  note   $209,387.79 

Texas-Mexican  Railway  coupons   121,460.00 

330,847.79 

Less  coupons  in  suspense   121, 760. 00 

  209,087.79 

Balance  to  general  balance  sheet   1 , 533 , 555 .93 

Total   77,420,000.00 

Capital  stock   33,35o,ooo.oo 

Bonded  debt: 

First-mortgage  bonds  $12,500,000.00 

Second-mortgage  bonds  (A  and  B)   24,530,000.00 

Third-mortgage  bonds  (income)   7,040,000.00 

  44,079,000.00 

Total-   77,420,000.00 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 


Oi>crating  expenses  (including  Texas-Mexican  Railway  Company),  were 

$2,927,961 .89  in  Mexican  currency,  which,  reduced  at  80  per  cent.,  gives..  2,342,369.51 

Interest  and  discount   17,067.92 

Increasing  number  of  ties  and  ballasting   69,305.14 

Replacement  of  rails   22,435.81 

Replacement  of  locomotives   16,414.37 

Expenses  of  London  agency   6,399.44 
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Expenses  in  collection  and  distribution  of  subsidy   $4,031.51 

Balance  to  net  revenue  account   504,185.94 

Total   2,982,209.64 

Receipts. 


Cross  earnings  (including  Texas-Mexican  Railway  Company)  were  $3,754,- 
966.36,  less  Federal  Government  earnings  (uncollected)  of  $45,542.56, 
leaving  as  net  earnings  $3,709,423.80,  in  Mexican  currency,  whicb,  re- 


duced at  80  per  cent.,  gives   2 , 967 , 539 . 04 

Exchange.-   14,670.00 

Total   2,982,209.64 

NET  REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Interest  on  first- mortgage  bonds: 

6  months  to  June  I,  1890   372,000.00 

6  months  to  December  1, 1890   375,000.00 

Accrued  interest  for  month  of  December,  1 890.   62 , 500 . 00 

Total  -   S09.500.00 

Net  earnings  of  railroad  during  1890,  as  per  statement   5°4>  '85-94 

Received  from  trustees  of  subsidy  account  of  interest  deficiency  for  year  1 890..  305 ,  3x4 . 06 

Total   809,500.00 


GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 

Assets. 

Second -mortgage  bonds  (A  and  B)   200,000.00 

Texas-Mexican  bond  purchase  of  184  Texas-Mexican  6  per  cent,  bonds,  712 
Corpus  Chrhti,  San  Diego,  and  Rio  Grande  7  per  cent,  bonds  at  cost  price, 

and  expenses  in  connection  therewith   763,670. 27 

Cash: 

New  York   $39,988.20 

Mexico — J.  M.  Eraser,  resident-treasurer, $160, 082. 78, 
and  remittances  in  transit,  $51,681.70,  making  a 
total  of  $211,764.48,  in  Mexican  currency,  which, 

reduced  at  80  per  cent.,  gives   169,411.58 

  209,399.78 

Accounts  receivable   352, 122. 21 

Express  property   2,091 .73 

Texas-Mexican  State  lands   15,024.50 

Materials  on  hand   427,801.58 

Total   1,970,110.07 


Liabilities. 

Balance  from  capital  account   1 , 533 , 555 . 93 

Pay  rolls  (Mexico  office)   •  $112,544.89 

Vouchers : 

Mexico  office   102,268.96 

New  York  office   3 , 039 . 60 

217,853  45 
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Accounts  payable   1132,710.69 

Accrued  interest  for  month  of  December,  1890   62,500.00 

Coupons  of  first  mortgage  bonds  outstanding   23,490.00 

  S436,554-I4 

Total   1,970,110.07 


Tables  hewing  the  earnings  by  divisions  for  f he  year  ended  December  jr,  /Sgo,  in  Mexican 

currency. 


• 

Sources. 

Main  line. 

F.I  Salto. 

Matamoros 
and  Hrowns- 
ville. 

Texas- Mex- 

Total. 

Freight : 

<  )rdinary  (including  Gov- 
cm  nient}....  ■••••*.  ••■•.•••.»,*. 

$3.  33'.  793- 95 
11.  )i 

$88,563.24 

1A.  11 

$16,571.70 

#9.^,854.39 

$3,643,783-98 
35- 56 

'1  otal  freight  

Passenger : 

Ordinary  (including  Gov- 
ernment and  haggnge)  

Express............  

s,33».Su5.j9 

88,587.46 

16,571.70 

906,854.39 

2,643,818.84 

812. 32324 
"9.795.34 

91,316.42 

3.°75  46 

10,303.  71 
550.21 

47.643.80 
5.73^.09 
10,436. 24 

89»,  587- « 7 
129, 151.00 
10,436.94 

total  passenger,  

Miscellaneous  : 

Cintura  branch  

Total  earnings  for  1889.... 

I  ticreit  sc..,  *•»«»••■  ■••«•*••  

Dec  reuse.  *  •■••■••■•*.*  ■  ••••••* 

932,118.48 

34, 39'- g8 

10,853.92 

63,810. 13 

•.031.174.4t 

16,888.43 

44.  »38- 84 
10, 3S9. 20 

697.78 
1,167.70 

995.14 
950.00 
.••«•■*•■■•■■■• 

9, 768.  57 
3,5«7-45 

..•••..••..•■■■■••••a 

90, 509. 92 

49.073-99 
10,389.90 

7',4>6.47 

1,795.48 

47S- «4 

6,286.  oa 

79.97311 

3. 335. 340- 24 
3.*5'.7"»-43 

114.774-83 
106,680.04 

27,900.  76 
33.4o8.97 

376,950.54 
963, 333. 80 

3,754.966.36 
3,660,194.94 

83,633.81 



8.094.78 

5.503.2I 

8,616.  74 
■>••■.•■•■•■•■■■•■•■• 

94,849. 12 

Table  showing  the  expenses  by  divisions  for  the  year  ended  December  j/,  1890,  in  Mexican 

currency. 

Description. 

Main  line. 

El  Salto. 

Matamoros 
and  Browns- 
ville. 

Texas-Mex- 
ican. 

Total. 

Maintenance  of  cars  

Kxtraordinary  expense*  

1739.537-99 
».»4*. ?79-85 
156,898.95 
372,577.68 
t. 994.08 
177,000.  XI 

^3.478.35 
M.393.38 
a,  197. 64 
14,299.00 
150.00 
1,973.98 

fc.418.30 
7.739-95 
736.53 
5.47«-33 

1,596.08 

$86,647.46 
76.°94. 66 

".935-95 
66, 763. 50 

i,476  36 
94,081. 87 

$849,073.00 
1,240.506. 84 
171,769.07 
459,041.50 
2,920. 44 
204,652.04 

2,589,578.66 
3, 639. 645-65 

46,421.95 
43,3«9-45 

24,962. 18 
24,311.50 

966,999.80 
387,154.94 

3,997,961.89 
3,993.43»-54 

50,066.99 

4, 101.  So 

650.68 

*>.  155.14 

65.46965 

*•■••*••■».....».■•*. 
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Table  showing  the  tut  earnings  by  divisions  for  the  year  ended  December  3  /,  1890,  in  Mexican 

currency. 


lines.  J 

1889. 

1890. 

Increase  or 

#12,055. 78 
64,360.59 
9,o97-47 
•18,821.14 

J74S.761.58 
68,353-57 
».938.58 
9.95o. 74 

+*«  33.70580 
+     3,99»  98 
—  6,158.89 
+  38,791.88 

Kl  Salto  •••••• 

Matamoros  and  Brownsville  

666,692.  70 

897,004.47 

+  160,311.77 

•loss. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  miles  run  by  trains  for  1S89  and  18QO. 

Description. 

1889. 

1890. 

Miles. 
874,030.84 
1,220,769.60 

89.743*3 
M3.534.34 

Milet. 
854,  JOS-37 
1. '73.479- 60 
47.796-40 
364,865.  35 

orlc  trains... «••••••••••••••«•■•....•»..•• •....••..•••..•..*••..••»».••• •.•••••.4 ■••».. .•■•.....•«* 

Mixed  trains  •  hm.mhm  ■...••»«.■■••  

a.407.078.01 
3» 7. 334- 78 
2,920,181.13 
1,318.59 

3,440,346.7a 

». 39a.450. 33 

3.  «83.433.  »3 
1,318.59 

Engines.....  ••••♦•...•...»•. ..»..»•«..,•••.   ••••»»•*»•••.••• 

Table  showing  earnings  and  expenses  per  train  mile  for  i88g  and  i8qo,  in  Mexican  currency. 

  *»  


Description. 

1890. 

GrofM  earnings  per  mite. .•■••*••••••.*••••.•••••,••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•• 

Operating  expenses  per  mile. *•■•••••••«•■•■•••••• .•.•••••••*•••.«•••••*•••••••••>*••• 

Net  earnings.  •*».... .•••.•••*#•»•«•..••.•..«.«■•«.•..••.••••■.«*«..«•«».»».■••.«••  ..«*••.«• 

fe.003.57 
*,456.47 

^3,081.40 
3,402.74 

547  10 

678.66 

».57r% 
«-»9A 

«56|| 
t.M|| 

a8i| 

•  34rVe 

Table  shmving  the  passenger  equipment  for  the  year  ended  December  j  /,  1890. 


Special  service  cars  

Special  kitchen  and  dining  (combination)  cars. 

Chair  cars  

First-class  cars  

First  and  second  class  (combination)  cars.-  


•  •  ♦  • 


Second  and  third  class  (combination) 


Num- 
ber. 


6 
1 

3 

*S 
»7 

33 

2 


Third-class  cars  

Third-class  and  baggage  (combination)  cars... 

foggagc  cars.  

B»KKage  and  express  (combination)  cars  

Baggage, express, and  mail  (combination)cars.. 

Tolal...., 


Num- 
ber. 


35 
6 

4 
9 
it 

*3* 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  passenger  cars  not  used  in  passenger  train 
service,  used  by  working  crews,  etc.,  including  2  condemned  and  2  sold,  in 
all  12,  making  a  total  of  143. 
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Table  skewing  the  freight  equipment  for  the  year  ended  December  jj,  1890. 


Class. 

Capacity. 

22,  COO 

tons. 

94,000 

tons. 

30,000 
tons. 

40,000 

Total. 

Number. 
320 
»39 
13 

M 

Number. 
229 
36 
55 
206 
62 
5 

Number. 
134 
*S 

385 
9* 

75 
190 

HlfMMNwMI 

 tlWIMi 

HNMMHIMM 
•••••■•■•*••••■ 

Number. 
1,068 
282 

»43 
634 
7« 
27 
47 
3 
1 

( *<>  t]  and  ore  mm 

•••••••■••••••a 

• 

■••••••■••■•••a 

47 

3 
1 

Mm  •••  ••*••*• 

77' 

597 

149 

764 

2,281 

Of  the  above  freight  cars,  46  are  not  employed  in  freight  traffic  for  the 
reasons  given,  to  wit : 

Hox  cars  used  exclusively  in  work-train  outfits,  not  serviceable  for  anything  else.-   15 

Box  cars  used  as  cabooses   5 

llox  cars  u3ed  as  offices,  section  houses,  and  warehouses   1 7 

Box  cars  to  be  condemned,  old  and  not  wonh  repair   I 

Stock  cars  condemned,  old  and  not  worth  repair   I 

Coal  cars  condemned,  old  and  not  worth  repair   2 

Mat  cars  condemned,  old  and  not  worth  repair   5 

Total   46 

Table  shorvin?  the  make,  class,  size,  and  date  of  entry  into  service  of  locomotives  for  the  year 

ended  Dei  ember  31,  /890. 


Number. 


Make. 


3  •  •  HMMNMM 

4  

7  

9  

10  

11  

12  

»3  

'4  

»5  

16  

18  

•9  

to  

91  

22  


Baldwin. 

...-do  

 do  

 do  

llruukN  .. 

Baldwin. 

 do  

 do  

...-do  

...-do  

...-do  

...-do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Class. 


Consolidation  

Mogul  

American  8  wheel 

Mogul  

American  passenger... 

Consolidation. 

 do  

 do. 

 do. 

 do. 

Mogul 

 do. 

 do. 


.  *■*...•■• 


MtVHMHHMHMMI 


...do   Decapod. 

...do  do  

...do  '  Switch  


tWHWWIIIMW 


Size  of 
cylinder. 


Inches. 

16  by  20 
II  by  16 
11  by  16 

11  by  16 

12  by  16 

15  by  18 

16  by  20 
16  by  20 
16  by  20 
16  by  ao 
16  by  30 
14  by  20 
14  by  20 
14  by  20 
14  by  ao 
18  by  20 
18  by  to 
14  by  18 


Drivers. 


Diameter. 


Number 
to  each  loco- 
motive. 


Inchex. 


32 

3* 
38 
3* 
38 

3* 
3» 
3" 
V 
3« 
40 
40 
40 
3a 

3» 
32 

3» 


I 

8 

4 

fi 

4 

1? 

g 
S 

s 

8 
8 
6 
6 
6 
0 

10 
10 

i 


Date  of  entry  into 
service. 


— 


May,  1881. 
June,  1880. 
Do. 

January,  1881. 
April,  1879. 
June,  1879. 
April,  188a. 
September,  1881. 
July,  1881. 
May,  1881. 

Do. 
August,  i88t. 
November,  1881. 

Do. 

August,  1881. 
June,  1882. 
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Table  showing  the  make,  class,  size,  ami  date  of  entry  into  service  of  locomotives,  etc  —Cont'd. 


Number. 


»3  

»4  

*5  

»7  

JO  •>••••< 

31  •■  •••••« 
JPUtVMt  •••«•' 

33*****"  ****** 


••■•••■*■• 





37*"* 
38 . . ... 

40... 
41.. 

4».. 
43  • 


45****«*  •••••• 

46. ••••••••<•■ 

47  


Baldwin 

 do  

. .  ..(Jo, . . 

..-do  

....do  

....do  

Hinklcy 
..-do...... 

Baldwin 
....do 

....do 

> .  ..do. 
....do. 

....do. 

..-do  


j  


■'...a...... 


49  

50  

5>  

5»  

53..... 
54  


 do. . 

 do  

...do  

.....do  

 do 


......... 


55  *••■ 

56.  ••••••••••• 

5  7 •" 

JO*Mta|MHM 
59*"********1 

6l  W 

6^2.  •■••••••••, 

DJlMNUHIM 
64  •  •  ■  ■•••••••< 

65  

66..  •••••••••4 

67  

68  


/  '  •••••• 

7  *t  ••••••  •••••* 

101  

I02  ■« .  ■  imum 

103... •••••••• 

104  

HJwMHMM 

I06....  

•07  


'  1Q-  

II  t...  »...,••,  ., 


._do  

.-do  

..do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

..■■•**•■* 


Switch. 


Mogul 

 do  

 do...  ...... 

Consolidation.. 

 do  

Mogul  

 do  ...... 

CouM.-lida.ion.. 
■•■•••do.  •*•••••••< 

Mogul...  • ■•••••■•>•■•• •■•< 

•  ••• .  .do. ».  •  ■•«. 
Consolidation. 
Mogul..., 
Switch  

a  a  .  a  a  a  dO  a  —  a  a  a  ....... 

Consolidation. 

 do.., 

 do...... 

 do._... 

 do  

...... llo. ...  „ 


■■••■■•■•■••••••■■••. 


MH*MMMHf#*MI 


 U"'  ••••*•••• 

 do  

 do  

 do 


•••••••••• 


...do.  a . a  *.a 

...do  

..do....  «•« 

...do  

...do  

.-do  


 do  

...-do  

.....do  

...„do  

 do  


—dO.  .  a  a  a  .* 

_do  

-do  

..do  

-do  

..do 


.do.-  

.do.-  ..  

.do  


 do._  

 do  

M  ogul  

Consolidation 


I  ........... . 


•••••do***  •••••••••••••• 

 dO..  •  •••■•••*••.>•■• 

 do. ...  •••■■>.  

  do.-...  ••••••  

 dO.w.H.M,,,!,,,. 

 do.   •••••  ••*■• 

 do.  M  •••••*»••  •■•••■••••• 

•■■•■do.  •*•••••«•••••••••  •••••• 

Mogul  freight  

MoKul  pas,enger-  

 dOa>  


Consolidation 

.  ..  ..dO.  —  a  a  a  a  .a. a  a 

 do._  

 do-  

 do.  

10-whcel  passenger 
 do.-  

■  ••••do  •••*••••••••••■•«•• 

 do,...., .... 

.,.«,(lo  #•*•*•> 


..do... 
..do 
..do. 
..do.. 
..do 
do._ 


 <  


 •  


...i.mM.uM  


Size  of 
cylinder. 


Inches. 
14  by  18 
14  by  so 
6  by  ao 
4  by  ao 
6  by  20 
6  by  to 
1  by  to 
a  by  so 
6  by  ao 
6  by  30 
4  by  so 
4  by  ao 
6  by  30 
4  by  ao 
4  by  18 
4  by  18 
6  by  to 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  20 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  so 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  30 
4  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  20 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  30 
6  by  20 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  20 
4  by  20 
4  by  ao 
4  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  20 
6  by  ao 
4  by  so 
4  by  20 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  30 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  20 
6  by  ao 
6  by  20 


Drivers. 


Di.i  meter. 


Inches. 


3' 
40 

3» 
32 

3* 
32 

3» 
31 
32 
3* 
\  ' 
40 
3* 
40 
3» 
3» 
32 
3* 
3* 
3' 
3* 
3* 
3» 
3» 
3« 
3» 
3» 
39 

3a 
32 

3» 
3' 

33 
32 
3a 
3* 
3a 
40 
40 
3a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
4« 
4° 
4» 
4a 
4a 
4- 

4a 
4» 
42 
4» 


Number 
to  each  loco- 


Dale  of  entry  into 


December,  1S81. 

Do. 
May,  1881. 
August,  1881. 
December,  1881. 
November.  »88i. 
April,  i88i. 

Do. 
July,  1 83a. 
January,  1882. 
December,  1S82. 
February,  1882. 
January,  1884. 
June,  1882. 
August,  1883. 
October,  1883. 
July,  1883. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
August,  1883. 

Do. 

Do. 

September,  1883. 
August,  1883. 
November,  1881. 
September,  1883. 
August,  1883. 
February,  1884. 
June,  1887. 

Do. 
April,  1887.' 
July,  1887. 
March,  1887. 

Do. 
June,  1883. 

Do. 
July,  1883. 
January,  1884. 
February,  1884. 
December,  1883. 
April,  1884. 
December,  1883. 
September,  1887. 
October,  1887. 
January,  1888. 

Do. 

February,  1888. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Do- 
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Table  shewing  the  make,  class,  site,  and  date  of  entry  into  serviee  of, 


Driven. 

Date  of  entry  bio 

umeter. 

Number 
io  wen  loco- 

Imcket. 

4* 

6 

February,  1888. 

3» 

8 

January,  1S88. 

3» 

■ 

October,  1888. 

3* 

Q 

Do. 

3* 

Q 
o 

November,  1888. 

3* 

■ 

o 

Do. 

3s 

a 
o 

Do. 

4* 

October,  1888. 

< 

V 

Do. 

4* 

0 

Do. 

4a 

< 
0 

Do. 

4» 

< 

O 

Do. 

4* 

O 

Do. 

4» 

0 

Do. 

4* 

0 

Do. 

4s 

D 

Do. 

4* 

O 

Do. 

4» 

6 

May,  1889. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4* 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

«? 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

3» 

8 

July,  1889. 

3» 

a 

o 

Do. 

3* 

8 

Do. 

3» 

8 

Do. 

3» 

8 

Do. 

4» 

6 

November,  1890. 

4* 

6 

Do. 

4* 

6 

Do. 

4* 

6 

I>o. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4' 

6 

Do. 

4» 

6 

Do. 

4> 

6 

SiKOf 


Inches . 

16  by  20 
16  by  ao 


6  by  so 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 

16  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 

16  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 

16  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 

16  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  so 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 
6  by  ao 


by  ao 
by  ao 

by  ao 
by  ao 
by  ao 
by  ao 
6  by  ao 
C) 

5  by  ao 
5  by  ao 
5  by  20 
Sbyao 


•  Upper,  17  by  20  inches ;  lower,  10  by  a 

Engines  Nos.  5,  6,  8,  17,  26,  28,  36,  and  30  were  suspended  from  service 
account,  being  too  light  to  warrant  repairs. 

WARNER  P.  SUTTON, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Nuevo  Laredo,  April  20, 1801. 
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CURING  CODFISH  IN  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KNOH'LES,  OF  BORDEAUX. 

France  is  preeminently  a  fish-eating  country.  Two  reasons  may  be 
assigned  for  this  fact.  The  first  is  a  rather  arbitrary  one,  and  may  be  assigned 
to  natural  inclination  or  a  marked  degree  of  taste  in  that  direction.  The 
second  is  more  evident.  France  being  a  Catholic  country,  at  least  i  day  in 
every  week — and  very  often  more — is  consecrated  to  abstinence  from  flesh 
meat.  The  consumption  of  fish,  accordingly,  remains  not  only  great,  but 
almost  invariable  year  in  and  year  out.  Fresh  fish  are  eaten  in'  quantity  in 
the  larger  cities,  at  the  seaports,  and  along  the  coast,  where  they  are  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  always  wholesome.  In  the  interior,  however,  in  the  smaller  and 
remote  villages  distant  from  both  coast  and  water  way,  and  especially  among 
the  peasantry,  preserved  or  salted  fish  must  of  necessity  take  the  place  of  the 
freshly  caught  article.  In  these  last-named  districts  salt  fish  becomes  the 
chief  staple. 

At  the  port  of  Bordeaux  alone  during  the  year  1890  there  were  dis- 
charged from  vessels  of  various  nationalities  61,136,165  pounds  of  salt  fish, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  cod. 

Fresh  codfish  is  a  commodity  unknown  in  France.  Morne  verte,  which 
might  be  translated  literally  as  green  codfish,  is  the  name  given  to  that 
quality  of  fish  prepared  and  salted  aboard  the  Newfoundland  fishing  smacks 
and  barreled  and  shipped  in  bulk  to  France.  It  is  cooked  and  eaten  after 
having  been  immersed  for  several  hours  in  water.  If,  however,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  place  upon  the  market  for  ordinary  consumption  a  fish  thoroughly 
cured,  salted,  and  dried,  the  verte — which  rapidly  lose  their  virtue — are 
again  dried  and  undergo  more  careful  preparation  in  France,  from  whence 
they  are  afterwards  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Russia,  and,  in  short,  to  every  country  on  the  Continent. 

The  codfish-drying  industry  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one  in  Bor- 
deaux, where  are  annually  prepared  for  general  European  and  home  con- 
sumption more  than  12,000,000  cod,  an  equivalent  of  20,000  tons  and 
representing  in  value  $2,000,000.  The  establishments  for  codfish-curing  at 
this  city  are  situated  in  the  near  environs.  At  Begles,  a  little  village  a  few 
miles  distant,  twenty-four  separate  factories  are  found. 

A  distant  view  of  these  curing  establishments,  or  rather  the  fields  sur- 
rounding them,  convey  the  idea  of  a  vast  vineyard.  Line  upon  line,  row 
upon  row  of  wooden  and  wire  trellises  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height  extend 
across  the  undulating  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  upon  these 
rudely  constructed  frames  are  hung  innumerable  fish,  their  split  and  divided 
surfaces  exposed  to  the  warm  sunlight  of  early  spring  or  the  dry  breezes  of 
autumn. 

Upon  receiving  at  the  factories  the  crudely  prepared  fish,  covered  merely 
with  a  light  layer  of  salt,  adhering  in  crystals  to  the  half-moist  surface,  the 
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first  process  consists  of  removing  this  incrustation  with  an  ordinary  hard 
scrubbing  brush  and  cold  water,  the  cod  being  placed  and  firmly  held  upon 
a  rough  pine  table  for  the  purpose. 

Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  customary  in  the  various  fish-drying 
establishments  throughout  the  southwest  or  lowlands  of  France  to  cleanse 
the  codfish  by  soaking  the  same  in  water  barrels  for  a  protracted  period,  the 
method  being  more  economical  than  beneficial.  In  the  flat,  rolling  country, 
the  prairie  lands,  and  marshes  of  this  district  water  is  far  from  abundant, 
brooks  and  stagnant  pools  serving  as  best  they  may  for  washing  purposes, 
while  wine  alone  is  the  beverage.  But  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux  and  its  en- 
virons water  is  comparatively  plentiful,  and  a  few  years  since,  municipal 
investigation  into  the  fish-curing  industry  proving  the  unhealthy  results  that 
might  possibly  accrue  from  the  repeated  cleansing  of  salt  fish  in  the  same 
water,  each  and  every  person  engaged  in  the  pursuit  was  obliged  to  lay 
mains  or  water  conduits  from  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  source  of  supply, 
in  order  that  fresh  water  alone  might  be  employed. 

Subsequently,  and  in  conformance  to  the  established  regulations,  there 
have  now  been  constructed  within  the  greater  number  of  these  factories  long, 
narrow  tanks,  or  sluices,  built  of  stone  or  marble,  about  5  feet  in  width 
and  2  in  depth.  A  continuous  stream  of  water  is  forced  through  these 
tanks,  usually  by  the  aid  of  a  1  horse-power  engine;  and  inspectors  re- 
quire that  an  average  of  288  to  311  gallons  of  water  shall  be  used  in  the 
cleansing  of  2,200  pounds  of  fish.  At  the  sides  are  inclined  deal-board 
tables,  at  which  kneel  those  engaged  in  washing  the  fish. 

After  a  vigorous  and  thorough  scrubbing  the  cod  are  laid  aside  in  great 
piles  to  await  a  day  favorable  to  open-air  exposure.  Bright,  clear  weather, 
moderate  temperature,  and  a  slight  northeasterly  breeze  are  the  most  desir- 
able conditions  for  drying,  and  these  occur  most  frequently  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  October.  Some  of  the  midwinter  months  offer  at 
times  the  required  atmosphere,  while  the  summer  days,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  south  of  France  are  usually  laden  with  too  great  a  degree  of  humidity 
to  be  altogether  propitious.  Two  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  is  counted  suffi- 
cient, and  it  is  estimated  that  about  150  days  in  each  year  present  meteoro- 
logical conditions  favorable  for  drying. 

Codfish,  when  ready  for  shipment,  are  packed  in  bales  of  110,  132,  and 
176  pounds,  representing  from  forty-five  to  seventy-five  fish.  Almost  all  of 
the  smaller  cod,  those  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length,  are  bought  by,  and 
shipped  to,  the  Italian  market.  These,  also,  are  of  inferior  quality,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  Italians  are  not  so  fastidious  in  their  tastes  as  their  neigh- 
bors across  the  Mediterranean — the  Spaniards — to  whom  not  only  are  shipped 
the  best  quality,  but  the  greatest  quantity  of  codfish  from  France.  To 
the  former  the  fish  are  sold  with  the  black  outer  skin  undetached,  while  to  the 
latter  the  same  are  not  marketable  unless  this  integument  is  removed.  Hence 
we  find  that  the  charges  made  on  220  pounds  of  fish  by  the  drying  estab- 
lishments to  the  dealer  are  itemized  as  follows:  Drying,  etc.,  50  cents;  re- 
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moving  skins,  20  cents;  packing,  30  cents.  And  here  it  may  be  observed, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  codfish-curing  in  France  is  an  industry  distinct 
in  itself,  the  crudely  salted  merchandise  being  merely  sent  by  the  dealer  or 
importer  to  the  cleaning  and  drying  establishments  and  returned  to  him  by 
them  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit. 

The  fish-drying  industry  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux 
gives  employment  to  about  600  people,  each  employing,  on  an  average,  20 
workmen  ;  and  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  these  are  capable  of  wash- 
ing, cleaning,  and  drying  55,000  pounds  of  fish  per  day.  The  men  em- 
ployed receive  70  cents  and  the  women,  who  occupy  themselves  alone  with 
removing  the  black  skins  of  the  fish,  30  to  40  cents,  per  day. 

The  south  of  France  is  the  principal  market  for  prepared  codfish.  To 
Spain  is  exported  annually  about  11,000  to  15,000  tons;  to  Italy,  about 
2,000  tons.  The  Antilles,  Algeria,  and  Portugal  follow  in  their  respective 
order. 

The  preceding  report  upon  the  method  of  codfish-drying  practiced  in  this 
vicinity  has  necessarily  been  a  brief  one,  the  industry,  owing  to  the  primi- 
tive manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  admitting  of  little  expansion,  certainly 
of  but  limited  description. 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  April  8,  1891. 


DUBLIN  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RE  ID. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  Dublin,  and,  for 
that  matter,  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  its  pur- 
pose being  to  promote  agricultural  and  other  industrial  interests  of  Ireland. 
Its  membership  is  made  up  of  the  leading  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
who,  as  a  rule,  take  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs.  It  is  a  wealthy  organiza- 
tion and  has  fine  buildings  on  Kildare  street,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
which  are  provided  with  an  extensive  and  well-selected  library.  It  also  has 
extensive  grounds  at  Ball's  Bridge,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  embracing  an 
area  of  27  acres.  These  grounds  are  provided  with  extensive  and  permanent 
buildings  specially  arranged  to  suit  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed and  constructed.  Upon  these  grounds  and  buildings  have  been 
expended  upwards  of  ^40,000.  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge  that  the  ground  and  buildings  of  this  society  are  unrivaled  by  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  the  industrial  and  agricultural  ex- 
hibitions and  important  horse  and  cattle  shows,  etc.,  in  Ireland  are  held 
under  the  auspices  of  this  society  and  upon  its  grounds  in  Dublin.  Several 
exhibitions  occur  annually,  the  most  important  of  which,  however,  are  the 
horse  show  in  the  autumn  season  and  the  exhibition  of  cattle,  farm  horses. 
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pigs,  sheep,  dogs,  and  machinery  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  These  exhibi- 
tions are  patronized  by  the  people,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  but 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well.  The  annual  show  of  the 
latter  description  was  held  this  year  from  March  31  to  April  2,  inclusive. 

Having  devoted  a  day  to  the  exhibition  in  question,  I  am  enabled  to 
make  the  following  brief  report  as  the  result  of  my  observations : 

CATTLE. 

■ 

This  branch,  of  course,  constitutes  an  important  factor  of  the  exhibition. 
This  would  naturally  be  the  case,  as  the  cattle  interest  is  the  most  important 
and  profitable  of  any  branch  of  farming  in  Ireland.  The  annual  cattle 
product  of  Ireland  is  upwards  of  ^50,000,000  in  value,  a  sum  considerably 
more  than  all  other  agricultural  products  combined,  and  the  exports  in  this 
line  to  England  are  considerably  greater  than  from  all  other  countries  com- 
bined, including  the  British  colonies. 

The  show  of  cattle  on  the  occasion  mentioned  was  very  creditable  and 
indicated  that  a  good  deal  of  intelligent  attention  is  being  given  to  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  best  breeds.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  each  class  on  exhibition  and  the  money  prizes  awarded  to  each  group: 


Breed. 

Number. 

Value  of 
prizes. 

148 
*3 
43 
to 

9 

£161 
«3 
55 
3« 

IfiiiifniiJ 

1 1  crc  loru  •■ 

Aberdeen  Angus  

Red  Polled  •••■••*•*••••*•••»*»■•*«  •••••< 

••••••<••>.• »•••••*••••■••••••••• 

••••«• 

 •••• 

•••  •••• 

••■•*.■••■•■•.■■■■■•••••■■■•. 
■••«• •••••■•••>••■••••■••■■•• 

L^cxtcr  «»«i«uiii 

•••••*•••••••••• 

•  •»•••«*•»■••■  IMMHHIMM 
••••■■■«•*••■■••■•■•••••••••• 

79 
34 
57 
6 

30 
37 
11 

46 

Jersey  .•■.•4   

•   *•••••  RMVMMMM 

U 
16 

6 

The  show  of  cattle,  in  numbers  and  quality,  at  the  recent  exhibition  was 
a  little  above  the  average.  As  may  be  judged  from  the  comparatively  large 
number,  the  Shorthorns  are  the  favorite  breed  of  cattle  in  Ireland,  as  beef 
producers,  of  course.  The  great  majority  of  the  248  Shorthorns  exhibited 
were  bulls  of  all  ages,  from  calves  up  to  the  oldest  eligible  for  competition. 
In  fact,  it  was  substantially  a  bull  show,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  bull-breeding.  The  quality  of  these  animals,  which 
is  said  to  be  improving  every  year,  is  of  the  very  highest  and,  I  believe,  is 
not  surpassed  in  any  country. 

The  Herefords  are  also  coming  to  be  a  favorite  beef  cattle  here  and  are 
good  for  but  little  else.  Although  the  number  shown  was  not  large,  they 
were  very  select.  Last  year  the  show  of  Herefords  was  larger,  including  a 
herd  from  the  stables  of  the  Queen.  The  other  favorite  beef- producers  of 
which  there  was  a  creditable  exhibit  were  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  or  Black  Polls, 
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and  the  Red  Polls.  The  former  especially  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in 
Ireland,  while  the  latter  finds  some  favor  as  dairy  cattle  as  well. 

The  attention  which  is  being  given  to  the  breeding  of  these  high  grades 
of  cattle  in  Ireland  is  bearing  fruit,  as  a  look  over  the  stock  yards  in  Dublin 
or  elsewhere  on  any  market  day  will  demonstrate.  The  cattle,  as  they 
pass  into  the  butchers'  hands,  are  uniformly  of  excellent  quality  and  would 
pass  as  prize  cattle  at  many  exhibitions ;  for  example,  I  happened  to  learn  of 
one  sale  that  was  made  at  the  stock  yards  here  recently  where  a  herd  of  6 
brought  the  owner  an  average  of  ^16  each  in  cash,  and  the  ruling  prices 
being  at  present  very  low  here  as  elsewhere.  The  average  value  of  the 
4,240,753  cattle  produced  in  1890  was,  according  to  reliable  authority,  £12 
6s.  i</.,  or  £59. 88,"  each. 

The  favorite  dairy  breeds  in  Ireland  are  the  Jerseys  and  Kerries.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  representation  of  Jerseys  than  at  the  recent  show  here,  and 
I  question  if  they  could  be  surpassed  in  any  country,  all  thoroughbreds  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  Kerries,  of  course,  are  a  purely  Irish  breed  and  have 
always  been  favorites,  ranking,  in  fact,  as  milkers  and  butter-producers 
scarcely  second  to  the  Jerseys.  The  Kerries  are  a  very  small,  black,  hardy 
cattle,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  where  they  have  been  most  extensively  bred.  Not  a  little  of  the 
fame  of  the  Cork  butter  is  due  to  this  excellent  breed  of  cattle. 

The  Ayrshires,  Guernseys,  and  Dexters  (the  latter  being  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  Kerry  family)  are  also  coming  into  notice  as  desirable  dairy 
cattle,  but  as  yet  they  rank  considerably  below  the  breeds  above  mentioned. 
However,  they  possess  a  merit  that  can  not  be  urged  for  the  Jerseys  and 
Kerries,  that  they  are  fair  beef-producers. 

SWINE. 

Under  this  head  there  wereupwards  of  100  entries,  and  there  was  awarded 
in  the  way  of  premiums  ;£n8  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  ^125  by 
the  Pig  Improvement  Association;  total,  ^243.  The  pig  industry  is  also  a 
very  important  one  in  Ireland,  the  fame  of  the  Irish  hams  and  bacon 
being  known  far  and  wide  and  being  largely  exported  to  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  The  total  product  of  the  island  in  1890  was  1,570,279,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  ^4,399,025.  The  white  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  are 
the  favorite  breeds,  the  former  being  latterly  preferred.  The  pig  which  is 
most  sought  after  by  curers  is  white,  long  sided,  with  light  shoulders  and 
head,  small  bones,  and  with  a  preponderance  of  lean  flesh.  By  lean  flesh  it 
is  not  meant  that  the  animal  should  be  insufficiently  fed,  but,  as  the  lean 
flesh  comes  from  the  breed  of  the  animal  more  than  from  the  feeding,  the 
most  successful  breeder  pays  particular  attention  to  securing  a  suitable  breed. 
Then,  with  good  feeding  and  proper  attention,  accompanied  with  moderate 
exercise  in  the  earlier  stages  of  feeding,  the  results  described  are  the  best 
secured.  The  points  which  determine  a  well-bred  pig  here  are :  Hams — 
wide,  deep,  and  full  to  the  back;  sides — long  and  deep;  shoulders— thin  anc 
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light ;  head — wide  between  the  ears ;  snout — longish  and  slightly  dished  ; 
jowl — very  light;  ears — to  be  inclined  forward,  not  to  hang  down;  hair — 
long,  fine,  and  silky,  without  bristles ;  color  and  bone — color  to  be  white, 
bone  not  to  be  too  strong  nor  yet  too  light,  may  be  stronger  in  the  boar. 

HORSES. 

The  show  of  agricultural  horses  was  excellent,  but  not  extensive,  there 
being  43  entries.  The  premiums  distributed  amounted  to  ^185.  The 
favorite  breeds  here  arc  the  Clydesdales  and  Shires,  some  fine  stallions  and 
brood  mares  having  been  exhibited  ;  also  some  excellent  specimens  of  draft 
horses,  polo  ponies,  and  asses.  The  great  exhibition  of  horses,  as  I  have 
stated,  occurs  later  in  the  season. 

DOGS. 

A  very  important  feature  of  the  recent  exhibition  falls  under  this  head, 
the  total  number  of  entries  being  822.  A  large  section  of  the  buildings 
was  given  up  to  this  purpose.  In  this  country  a  good  deal  is  made  of  the 
dog,  as  he  is  largely  used  for  sporting  and  utilitarian  purposes.  The  breeds 
exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  mastiffs,  bloodhounds,  St.  Bernards,  New- 
foundlands, Great  Danes,  Irish  wolf  hounds,  deerhounds,  greyhounds,  pointers, 
Irish  setters,  fox  terriers,  Irish  terriers,  Airedale  terriers,  Skye  terriers,  Dandie 
Dinmont  terriers,  Yorkshire  or  toy  terriers,  dachshunds,  Blenheim  spaniels, 
pugs,  poodles,  etc.  A  large  number  of  valuable  prizes  were  awarded  in  the 
way  of  money  and  silver  cups.  Thoroughbred  dogs  command  a  high  price, 
even  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  most  numerous ;  for  example,  one  of 
the  dogs  on  exhibition,  an  Irish  setter,  was  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  for 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINKRY  EXHIBIT. 

This  department  constituted  the  most  extensive  single  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  the  space  taken  up  for  this  purpose  covered  acres  of  ground, 
the  arrangements  being  complete  for  all  competitors.  The  list  of  competi- 
tors included  but  few  Irish  manufacturing  firms,  because  there  are  but  few  of 
them.  However,  the  fact  of  the  presence,  in  large  numbers,  of  extensive 
British  manufacturers,  and  some  leading  American  firms  as  well,  in  their  im- 
mediate and  expert  representatives  or  in  the  persons  of  their  Irish  agents, 
plainly  indicates  that  the  Irish  trade  in  the  way  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
implements  and  labor-saving  machinery  is  worth  looking  after.  It  would  be 
difficult  and  would  require  great  space  to  enter  into  any  considerable  par- 
ticulars under  this  head.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  the  main,  that  the  exhibit 
covered  the  entire  modern  field  of  labor-saving  implements  and  machinery, 
and  in  all  departments  there  was  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  competition 
than  is  witnessed  at  a  successful  State  fair  in  the  United  States.  The  dairy 
department  especially  received  great  attention  and  commanded  marked  and 
unusual  interest.  All  sorts  of  goods  and  modern  devices  for  working  out 
results  were  exhibited,  including  cream -separators,  milk-setters,  butter-mark  - 
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ers,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  chums  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Under  all  these  heads  American  products  were  liberally  repre- 
sented and  attracted  their  share  of  attention,  especially  including  churns, 
butter- workers,  cedar  tubs,  cedar  milking  pails,  etc.  (the  sweetest  wood  for 
dairy  use).  One  department  was  specially  fitted  up  for  practical  dairy  work- 
ing. An  expert  young  Englishwoman  was  in  charge  of  this,  who  conducted 
the  process  of  butter-making  through  all  of  its  various  stages,  each  step 
being  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks.  One  point  which  contributes 
largely  to  desired  results  is  that  the  hand  of  the  operator  never  touches  the 
butter.  It  is  said  that  by  the  use  of  the  hand  heat  is  conveyed  which  breaks 
the  minute  grains  of  the  butter,  thus  spoiling  its  preservative  qualities,  while 
the  perspiration  from  the  hands  affects  the  product  in  a  similarly  injurious 
manner.  Certainly  the  quality,  being  the  very  best,  justifies  the  method 
pursued,  and  which  is  now  highly  commended  by  expert  judges.  Uniform 
temperature  of  material  is  also  urged  throughout  the  entire  process  of  butter- 
making  as  being  highly  important.  These  practical  lectures  to  the  public 
have  been  instituted  by  the  society  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  general 
dairy  interests  of  the  country. 

The  exhibit  of  farm  machinery  and  implements  included  133  different 
stands,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  included  everything  known  to  modern  farm- 
ing industry  and  calculated  to  make  it  less  laborious  and  more  remunera- 
tive. In  many  departments  American  products  were  liberally  represented 
and  attracted  a  good  degree  of  attention.  In  this  line  should  be  specially 
mentioned  the  mowers,  reapers,  and  binders  of  Walter  A.  Wood,  the  Mc- 
Cormack  reapers  and  binders,  and  the  Buckeye  mower  and  reaper.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  these  machines  over  all  competitors  on  this 
side.  They  are  simpler  in  design,  lighter  of  draft,  easier  of  management, 
better  finished,  and,  although  somewhat  lighter  perhaps,  are  sufficiently 
strong  for  every  test.  These  machines,  particularly  those  manufactured  by 
Wood,  are  great  favorites  here  and  have  a  wide  sale.  The  introduction  of 
the  single-apron  binder  in  the  Wood  machine  is  very  much  thought  of  here, 
being  economical  in  its  operation  and  promotive  of  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

.  In  some  other  kinds  of  farm  machinery  I  noticed  a  marked  difference 
between  the  American  and  British  products,  the  latter  being  much  heavier 
and  stronger.  This  is  particularly  true  of  hay-saving  machinery  and  grain- 
separators.  The  trade  in  American  hay  rakes  might  be  considerably  extended 
here  if  they  were  made  heavier  and  stronger,  on  account  of  the  heavier  crops 
grown,  which  make  these  requirements  absolute.  One  of  the  best  exhibits 
in  that  line  on  the  grounds  was  that  by  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  their  famous  chilled 
plows  shown,  and  all  were  finished  in  most  superb  style,  the  shining  mold- 
Ixiards  and  the  elaborately  decorated  woodwork  making  them  almost  fit  for 
parlor  ornaments.  The  fame  of  these  plows  being  known  far  and  wide,  they 
ire  favorites  here  as  elsewhere.  There  have  been  many  imitations  of  the. 
No.  129  <j, 
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Oliver  chilled  plow,  but  it  still  holds  the  front  place  in  all  markets.  The 
moldboard  especially  is  imitated,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  preference  iu  this 
country  for  the  steel  beam  on  account  of  its  alleged  greater  durability. 

American  lawn-mowers  were  largely  exhibited  and  are  easily  superior 
to  those  manufactured  on  this  side.  The  Pennsylvania  is  a  favorite  here 
and  has  a  wide  sale. 

The  exhibition  was  otherwise  varied  and  extensive,  including  a  fine  dis- 
play of  steam-engines,  traction  engines,  water-wheels,  sewing  machines,  sheep- 
shearing  machines,  vehicles,  bells,  and  other  foundry  products  for  which 
Dublin  is  famous,  and  novelties  without  number.  In  water  wheels  and  sew- 
ing machines  American  products  were  well  represented  and  suffered  nothing 
from  comparison  with  foreign  competitors.  The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was 
a  fine  success  and  would  have  done  credit  to  any  country. 

ALEX.  J.  REID, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dublin,  April  ij,  i8gi. 


AMERICAN  FIBER  WARE  IN  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DRAYTON,  OF  TUXPAN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  information  and  interest  of  the  fiber- 
ware  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  (particularly,  in  this  case,  those  of 
Mankato,  Minn.,  and  Lockport,  N.  Y.),  that  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing or  disagreement  in  the  classification  and  manifestation  of  their  manufac- 
tured fiber  ware  in  this  custom-house,  the  duties  on  them  being  placed  so 
high  that  they  are  unsalable. 

The  goods  are  manufactured  as  wood  or  wooden  fiber  ware,  but  the 
custom-house  classifies  them  as  paper  or  pasteboard  ware,  which  pays  a  duty 
of  45  cents  per  kilogramme;  wood,  -o  cents;  copper,  30  cents;  iron,  20 
cents ;  brass,  30  cents ;  zinc,  20  cents ;  and  leather,  60  cents  per  kilogramme ; 
consequently,  they  are  classed  next  to  leather  in  duties.  Therefore,  these 
buckets  or  goods,  after  paying  their  duties,  can  not  be  sold  for  less  than 
$1.50  apiece,  which  makes  them  unmarketable,  and,  as  fines  have  been  im- 
posed on  them  for  being  manufactured  as  wooden  fiber,  it  brings  the  cost 
price  so  high  that  they  can  not  be  sold  at  all  for  less  than  $3  apiece,  which 
is  a  prohibition  on  the  dealers  in  such  articles. 

The  merchants  who  have  imported  these  goods  have  complained  to  the 
Government  about  it,  but,  not  having  received  any  answer  to  their  com~ 
plaints,  they  have  concluded  not  to  introduce  any  more  until  some  regula- 
tions are  made  about  the  classification  of  such  goods. 

JOHN  DRAYTON, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tux  tan,  April Bt  l8gi. 
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THE  ARGENTINE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

I  have  the  honor  now  to  inform  you  that  last  week  the  Government  re- 
ceived official  confirmation  from  Dr.  Plaza,  its  agent  in  London,  that  the 
national  loan,  which  has  so  long  been  hanging  fire,  had  at  last  been  arranged 
and  consummated,  thus,  with  the  proceeds,  providing  for  the  interest  on  the 
foreign  debt  for  the  next  3  years  and  giving  the  nation  time  to  "  take  a  long 
breath"  and  otherwise  strengthen  its  financial  condition. 

It  was  supposed  that  with  this  assistance  the  immediate  situation  would 
be  considerably  improved;  but  the  Argentine  people  had  not  recovered  from 
its  rejoicings  when  it  was  confronted  with  the  intelligence  that  the  National 
Hank  and  the  Bank  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  two  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  country  (the  first  accredited  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000 
and  the  other  of  $32, 000,000,  and  each  with  deposits  amounting,  respec- 
tively, to  double  those  sums),  owing  to  bad  management  and  reckless  loans 
to  Government  favorites  and  political  men  of  straw,  were  "in  distress"  and 
unable  to  meet  the  calls  of  their  depositors,  and  that,  unless  the  Government 
came  to  their  relief,  they  would  be  compelled  to  close  their  doors,  thus  sug- 
gesting, if  not  opening,  the  way  to  an  uprising  among  the  thousands  of 
workingmcn  who  had  placed  their  earnings  in  those  banks  for  safe-keeping. 
The  President,  appreciating  the  situation,  called  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Bolsa,  or  Buenos  Ayres  Exchange,  and  suggested  two  alternatives  for 
tiding  over  the  trouble:  either  to  make  another  issue  of  paper  money  of 
£100,000,000  in  national  money  or  to  effect  a  home  loan  for  that  amount. 
Fearing  that  utter  ruin  would  ensue  to  the  country  from  still  further  water- 
ing the  depreciated  currency,  a  committee,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
matter,  decided  in  favor  of  an  immediate  popular  loan,  the  Government 
providing  a  week  of  bank  holidays  until  the  subscriptions  therefor  could  be 
arranged.  I  inclose  translations  of  the  appeal  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Government  decree  in  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  loan.  By  extraordinary 
efforts  (the  foreign  banks  doing  the  most  of  the  subscribing  and  the  wealthi- 
est natives  very  little  of  it)  about  $40,000,000  of  the  amount  proposed  has 
been  raised,  and  the  National  Government,  though  needing  more,  has  ac- 
cepted the  same  at  75  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  interest  being  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  amortization  2  per  cent.,  per  annum. 

Thus  reinforced  the  banks  in  question  opened  their  doors  again  on 
Friday  last  and  have  resumed  their  ordinary  course  of  business,  the  run 
■upon  them  thus  far  being  of  no  great  significance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  liberal  advances  made  by 
the  people  have  considerably  eased  the  tension  and  lessened  the  acuteness 
of  the  situation.  The  premium  on  gold  at  once  went  down  from  $3. 75  to 
$3.35,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  better  feeling  in  commercial  circles,  many, 
indeed,  now  assuming,  with  the  assistance  which  the  Government  has  re- 
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ceived  at  home  and  from  abroad,  that  the  crisis  is  now  over.  But  not  so 
does  it  api>ear  to  me.  I  look  upon  all  these  expedients  as  merely  postponing 
the  day  of  ultimate  liquidation  and  collapse,  unless  the  Government  at  once 
shuts  down  on  the  present  system  of  banking  and  gets  rid  of  the  existing 
fraudulent  currency.  That  the  foreign  population,  in  a  great  degree,  share 
these  fears  will  be  seen  from  the  articles  which  I  herewith  inclose  from  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Herald  and  Buenos  Ayres  Standard. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mareh  14,  i8pl. 


THE  INTERNAL  LOAN. — MANIFESTO  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  AND  PATRIOTIC  APPEAL. 

[Inclosure  i  in  Consul  Baker's  report.] 

Buenos  Ayres,  March  g,  1891. 

To  the  people  of  the  Republic  : 

After  a  long  period  of  expectation,  the  exterior  financial  arrangements  have  now  come 
to  a  conclusion,  thus  saving  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  nation  and  giving  our  country  the 
necessary  relief,  so  that  our  strength,  debilitated  by  the  crisis,  may  be  restored;  but  the  crisis 
had  advanced  too  far.  Panic,  threatening  to  ruin  our  greatest  institutions,  would  prove  the 
greatest  of  all  disasters. 

The  "  Camara  Sintlical,"  understanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  could  not  abandon 
the  post  marked  as  its  own  by  the  common  danger,  and  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
bankers,  merchants,  and  business  men  to  strengthen  its  views  and  advise  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  This  meeting,  comprehending  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  the  situation,  delegated 
full  powers  to  this  committee,  so  as  to  arrive  more  quickly  and  efficaciously  at  a  conclusion. 

From  that  moment  this  committee,  in  permanent  sitting,  has  done  its  best  to  discover  a 
course  capable  of  mastering  the  great  evil  overhanging  all.  In  its  opinion,  this  could  only  l»e 
effected  by  one  united  effort  of  the  people  to  subscribe  the  necessary  funds  or  by  an  emission 
to  enable  the  Government  to  satisfy  its  most  urgent  necessities. 

The  committee  considered  that  a  new  emission  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  deprecia- 
tion of  trust  money  is  so  enormous,  would  occasion  greater  evils  and,  whilst  preserving  cer- 
tain interests  of  value  to  the  minority,  would  ruin  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Republic. 

This  idea,  then,  being  unanimously  rejected,  the  loan  remained  as  the  only  method  of 
salvation,  and  the  committee  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting  it. 

When  presented  to  the  Government,  the  project  was  adopted,  and  now  it  only  requires 
the  support  of  the  public  to  become  a  reality.  The  security  to  be  given  for  this  internal 
national  loan  is  the  most  solid  and  well  guarantied  that  has  yet  been  Issued  in  the  Republic. 
It  has  the  guaranty  of  the  nation  and  of  the  banks  receiving  the  money,  in  addition  to  the 
guaranty  of  ihe  bills  and  securities  to  be  handed  over  as  security  for  the  advances  to  be  made. 

Itcsides  these  securities,  it  has  another  of  the  greatest  importance — the  product  of  the 
loan  will  go  directly  into  the  "  Caja  de  Conversion,"  which  is  directed  by  citizens  of  unstained 
probity  and  most  honorable  antecedents,  who  have  the  exclusive  management,  handling  of, 
and  guard  over,  the  moneys  subscribed  by  the  public  to  this  loan. 

Tims,  then,  the  loan  is  in  itself  an  excellent  business. 

Taking  the  figure  at  75,  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  it  will  give  an  annual  interest  of  8  per 
cent.  Its  accumulative  amortization  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  its  interest  are  solidly 
secured,  localise  the  Cnja  de  Conversion  will  receive  the  same  in  advance  from  the  banks, 
which  will  make  the  rediscount  from  their  funds;  consequently,  this  loan,  as  a  commercial 
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operation,  is  solid  and  lucrative.  But  its  economical  aspect,  that  is  to  say,  its  salutary  influence 
over  the  welfare  0/  the  countiy  is  more  important  still.  The  loan  will  avoid  anew  emission, 
which  would  still  further  depreciate  our  currency  and  would  reduce  the  fortune  of  every  in- 
habitant of  this  country  to  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  loan  will  preclude  this  enormous  loss,  and  every  subscriber  to  it  will  secure  his  own 
fortune  hy  a  solid  and  lucrative  operation.  The  conflict  being  thus  settled  and  general  peace 
of  mind  restored,  this  loan  will  prove  a  fresh  economic  force  which  will  serve  to  combat  the 
crisis  by  facilitating  discount  hy  the  banks,  thus  serving  to  restore  to  commerce,  to  trade,  and 
to  production  in  general  that  capital  which  is  now  withdrawn. 

The  committee  wishes  to  lay  down  one  final  and  most  important  consideration  in  asking 
the  public  to  subscribe  to  this  loan.  When  a  nation,  in  the  sorrowful  situation  in  which  we 
now  are,  has  the  virility  to  make  a  supreme  efibrt  to  save  itself,  it  thereby  conquers  the  sympa- 
thy and  admiration  of  the  world  and  shows  itself,  even  in  its  misfortunes,  worthy  of  respect. 
France,  redeeming  its  territory  with  its  loan,  was  greater  still  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  We, 
making  this  internal  loan,  will  show  Europe  that  we  are  capable  of  making  sacrifices  as  great 
as  our  past  errors,  which  we  have  strength  to  redeem,  and  that  it  is  dealing  with  a  capable, 
worthy,  and  virile  nation. 

The  task,  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  so  in  reality,  for  we  have  already  received  sub- 
scriptions to  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  initiated  by  the  banks,  whose  conduct  is  worthy  of  the 
greatest  praise. 

The  support  of  the  people  is  all  that  is  now  needed  to  realize  this  work,  pregnant  with 
the  most  fruitful  results  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  this  is  what  this  committee,  in  the 
name  of  our  common  salvation,  now  asks. 

FRANCISCO  URIBURU, 

President^ 
ERNESTO  TORNQUIST, 
H.  E.  ANDERSON, 
ALFREDO  DEMARCHI, 
MANUEL  S.  AGUIRRE, 
A.  E.  BOWEN, 
GUILLERMO  PA  ATS, 
JUAN  MAUPAS, 
JUAN  CAN  AS, 
M.  CORREA  MORALES, 
CASIMIRO  DEBRUYN, 
ALBERTO  L  CACHE, 

Secretary. 

DECREE  OF  THE  PATRIOTIC  LOAN. 
[Inclosure  »  in  Consul  UakerS  report.] 

(1)  In  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  National  Government,  dated  8th  instant,  an 
internal  na:ional  loan  of  $100,000,000  is  opened  to  the  public  in  bonds  of  6  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent,  amortization,  annual  accumulative,  at  the  following  places:  Caja  de  Conversion, 
I'amara  Sindical,  private  banks.  The  Camara  Sindical  and  the  banks  will  give  provisional 
receipts,  which  will  be  afterwards  exchanged  for  certificates  of  the  Caja  de  ConverMon. 

(2)  The  loth,  nth,  and  12th  instant  are  hereby  designated  fur  the  purpose,  the  lists  to 
be  closed  on  the  latter  day  at  6  p.  m. 

(3)  During  these  3  days  subscribers  will  receive  the  bonds  at  75  per  cent.,  but  after- 
wards the  Caja  de  Conversion  will  fix  the  rate,  which  must  not  be  lower  than  80  per  cent. 

(4)  The  conditions  of  payment  are:  25  per  cent,  cash  on  sul«cril>ing,  25  per  cent,  on  or 
l»efore  April  2,  25  per  cent,  on  or  before  May  2,  thus  making  75  per  cent,  for  every  bond  of 
$100  delivered. 
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(5)  Payments  can  be  anticipated,  getting  the  usual  discount,  computed  at  8  per  cent,  per 

annum. 

(6)  Provisional  nominal  certificates  for  the  value  subscribed  will  be  issued,  and  will  be 
transferable  l<y  simple  indorsement,  the  holder  of  the  certificates  being  always  responsible  for 
its  obligations  and  liabilities. 

(7)  If  any  of  the  quotas  be  not  paid  on  maturity,  all  those  previously  paid  are  ipso 
facto  coasidercd  lost. 

(8)  In  case  the  amount  be  oversubscribed,  allotments  will  be  made  to  all  subscribers  in 
equal  proportions. 

(9)  By  article  10  of  decree,  in  case  the  Government  should  consider  the  amount  sub- 
scribed insufficient  for  the  requirements,  the  executive  will  declare  the  loan  without  effect, 
and  all  the  sums  subscribed  will  be  returned  by  the  Caja  de  Conversion. 

MANUEL  A.  AGUIRRE, 

President, 

ALBERTO  AUBONE, 

Seer etory. 

THE  SITUATION. 

[Indosiire  3  In  Consul  Daker's  report.— From  the  Standard  of  March  14,  1891.] 

After  the  painful  suspense  of  so  many  days,  when  the  market  swayed  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis,  between  the  wreckage  by  "  curso  forzoso"  or  the  wholesale  ruin  of  fresh  paper 
issues,  between  financial  disruption  and  political  dissolution,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  a  radi- 
cal change  for  the  better  in  all  quarters.  Affairs  in  general  showed  yesterday  unerring  signs 
of  improvement,  and  the  city,  which  last  week  was  in  the  meshes  of  a  panicky  thralldom, 
revealed  in  a  funeral  calm,  deserted  streets,  and  daily  and  nightly  alarm,  has  at  lust  regained 
its  old,  busy,  and  familiar  appearance.  The  market  looked  rejuvenated,  now  that  the  last 
bugbear  (disorderly  elections)  has  vanished.  Strange  to  say,  very  many  people  apprehended 
serious  disturbances  at  Sunday's  elections.  They  had  survived  the  financial  dangers  of  the 
week  by  appealing  to  a  patriotic  loan,  but  they  failed  to  see  to  what  powers  they  could  ap|>eal 
to  avert  the  dreaded  i>olitical  ebullition  over  the  election  of  two  senators.  Happily  for  all,  the 
elections  passed  off  quietly,  and  the  week  has  opened  under  most  favorable  auspices,  with  a 
firmer  tone  in  the  stock  market,  a  falling  gold  premium,  and  a  more  general  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future.    Esto  perpetiw. 

After  the  dangers  from  which  the  market  emerged  unscathed  last  week  the  course  we  arc 
now  pursuing  appears  relatively  smooth  and  encouraging.  We  have  escaped  the  rocks,  but 
the  financial  ship  is  still  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  gale,  and  the  haven  is  as  distant  as  ever; 
for  London  14  Moraloria"  and  patriotic  loans  may  prevent  us  from  sinking  immediately,  but 
will  not  put  us  on  the  right  course.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  buoyant  and 
hopeful  feeling  that  seized  the  market  yesterday  in  a  fit  of  revulsion  after  the  trials  of  last 
week.  In  the  hearty  congratulations  tendered  to  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  committee 
of  the  loan,  in  the  mutual  admiration  at  the  glowing  success  of  that  patriotic  effort,  people 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  crisis  is  as  stern  a  reality  as  ever,  though  the  Provincial  Bank  has 
been  saved  from  a  summary  execution  at  the  hands  of  its  depositors.  Meantime  the  thanks 
of  the  country  are  due  to  the  men  who  came  forward  in  the  emergency,  and  who,  by  means 
of  a  loan  and  admirable  perseverance  to  carry  out  same,  have  saved  all  from  the  ruinous  re- 
sults of  fresh  paper  issues  and  other  financial  absurdities.  Their  names  are  known  to  all; 
they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  public. 

The  loan  committee  have  scraped  together  $40,000,000.  This  respectable  amount  has  a 
great  moral  influence,  and  the  effects  of  same  could  be  seen  yesterday  in  the  hall  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bunk,  where  the  run  for  deposits  had  diminished  to  insignificant  proportions.  At 
noon  we  counted  70  people  in  the  hall;  at  2  p.  m.  there  might  have  been  100,  no  unusual 
numl.cr  in  the  first  day  of  ibe  week.    The  halls  of  the  Italian  and  English  banks  in  the 
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Calle  Fiedad  and  Reconquista  were  more  crowded  than  the  Provincial  Bank,  and  it  appears 
that  much  paper  money  that  had  been  stowed  away  in  old  stockings,  mattresses,  etc.,  in  the 
weeks  of  growing  distrust  is  now  finding  its  way  back  to  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  There 
could  be  no  better  proof  of  a  sudden  revival  of  confidence  than  the  extraordinary  number  of 
new  accounts  daily  opened  in  the  private  banks. 

In  chronicling  the  different  phases  of  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  politics 
are  playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  improvement  that  became  so  remarkable  yesterday. 
At  an  early  hour  it  was  known  that  ex-President  Mitre  had  arrived  the  night  previous  in  the 
Spanish  steamer  Aljonse  XIII  at  Montevideo.  It  can  not  be  disguised  that  very  great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  his  arrival,  as  it  is  expected  that  be  will  unravel  the  present  melan- 
choly situation,  consolidate  politics,  and  redress  finances.  There  are  many  who  are  convinced 
that  all  the  monetary  woes  of  the  country  spring  from  political  causes.  The  believers  in  this 
financial  doctrine  are  the  majority,  and,  as  they  are  satisfied  that  the  returning  ex- President 
will  assume  the  reins  of  power  ere  long,  they  see  in  that  very  fact  the  much-desired  panacea 
to  remove  all  the  irregularities  that  have  caused  and  are  still  causing  the  terrible  depreciation 
in  the  currency.  Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  the  two  great  political  panics  which  recognize 
as  chiefs  the  two  ex-presidents  Mitre  and  Roca  will  make  a  great  patriotic  effort  to  avoid  any 
electoral  disturbances  and  arrive  at  some  kind  of  compromise  satisfactory  to  them  as  partisans 
and  to  the  country  at  large.  We  can  offer  no  opinion  on  such  matters,  bat  merely  chronicle 
facts  and  reports  that  are  supposed  to  be  very  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  in 
the  situation.  We  may  state  that  when  General  Mitre  left  on  June  I  last  year  gold  stood 
at  130  per  cent,  premium;  it  stands  to-day  at  234  per  cent. 

You  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market  yesterday  throbbing  with  fresh  vitality  as  the  buoy- 
ancy of  feeling  put  gold  down  ten  points  and  infused  new  blood  into  stocks.  When  gold 
fell  to  334,  say  234  per  cent,  premium,  the  whole  market  looked  radiant  with  satisfaction,  and 
a  smile  flitted  over  the  countenances  of  unfortunate  stockholders  as  their  shares  in  epileptic 
fits  sought  to  rise  above  the  low  prices  of  last  week.  Importers  looked  forward  to  a  revival 
of  business,  and  dealers  seemed  more  inclined  to  buy.  The  very  exporters,  who  are  the  only 
people  who  are  apparently  benefited  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  greeted  the  improve- 
ment as  a  signal  for  fresh  activity.  The  situation,  in  fact  yesterday  was  a  great  revival,  a 
powerful  struggle  of  the  market  to  shake  off  the  nightmare  of  last  week.  Dut  how  long  will 
this  last?  If  we  pin  our  hopes  to  nothing  more  effectual  than  a  patriotic  loan,  the  revivul  can 
not  last  long;  it  must  fizzle,  like  generous  champagne. 


THE  SITUATION,  PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE 
[Inclosure  4  in  Consul  Baker's  report. — From  Buenos  Ayres  Herald  of  March  14,  1891.] 

The  popular  loan  has  reached  a  sum  of  some  £35,000,000  according  to  the  subscription 
list,  so  that  we  might  count  on  not  more  than  540,000,000,  unless  some  syndicate  in  Europe 
should  undertake  a  considerable  sum.  The  minimum  sum  necessary  to  save  and  equip  the 
Provincial  and  National  banks  was  fixed  at  $100,000,000,  so  that  the  possible  $40,000,000  will 
be  just  two-fifths  of  the  smallest  sum  necessary  for  the  emergency,  and  yet  the  Government 
accepts  the  popular  loau  as  far  enough  advanced  to  warrant  reliance  on  that  measure  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  large  subscriptions  are  very  generally  in,  and  of  those  that  will  now 
come  many  will  be  necessary  to  make  $5,000,000  yet  to  be  found  before  the  above  estimate 
of  $40,000,000  is  secured. 

It  may  be  just  as  well  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  little  patriotic  rhetoric,  and  try  and  get 
at  the  underlying  facts  and  conditions  of  the  situation,  and  direct  our  thoughts  in  the  direction 
of  what  will  now  be  done.  One  point  is  settled.  The  internal  loan  has  now  reached  a  re- 
spectable sum,  which  the  Government  accepts  and  will  use,  as  far  as  it  goes,  Lut  what  will  be 
done  when  $40,000,000,  more  or  less,  shall  have  been  exhausted  ?  That  it  will  soon  be  used 
up  by  withdrawals  of  deposits  in  our  tottering  banks,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
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public  who  have  deposits  in  these  banks  do  not  reason  nor  think,  but  follow  instinct,  fear,  and 
prejudice.  They  gain  nothing  in  withdrawing  deposits,  for  these  same  deposits  consist  of  the 
notes  of  these  banks  and  of  those  which  are  not  worth  so  much,  and,  when  they  can  not  pay 
deposits,  the  latter  will  not  be  worth  the  drawing;  but,  we  repeat,  the  public  do  not  reason, 
but  rush,  like  a  lot  of  sheep  following  a  blind  instinct,  into  a  ditch  or  into  green  pastures 
with  the  same  alacrity.  This  loan  will  be  made  up  of  money  now  in  other  banks,  and  it  will 
I*  drawn  out  and  find  its  way  back  to  the  same  place,  as  surely  as  would  water  dipped  from 
its  deposit  and  poured  on  surrounding  ground — and  then  what  ?  Very  clearly  a  new  emission. 
The  President  is  reported  as  saying  that  this  shall  not  be,  but  we  have  learned  that  presiden- 
tial promises  are  fallible;  indeed,  a  denial  of  the  most  emphatic  character  has  preceded  every 
act  of  inflation,  beginning  with  President  Roca,  who  declared  that  he  would  sooner  cut  oft' 
his  right  hand  than  sign  a  decree  suspending  specie  payments,  and  within  a  week  signed  it 
with  his  right  hand,  and  still  he  has  two  hands;  and  from  then  till  now  similar  denials  have 
been  the  sign  foretelling  the  coming  event,  and  so  will  it  be  in  this  case.  The  loan  will  soon 
be  exhausted,  and  then  in  some  form  there  will  be  a  new  emission;  and  the  wise  man  will 
govern  himself  accordingly.  The  current  of  events  is  stronger  than  our  own  strong  President. 
The  only  question,  then,  worth  discussing  is  the  nature  of  the  coming  emission.  Upon  this 
point  the  press  and  public  should  open  fire  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  the  proposed  metallic  note 
issue. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITH,  OF  NOG  ALES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  value  of  oranges  exported 
to  the  United  States  through  the  Nogales  consulate  from  1884  to  1891 : 


Period  during  which  exported. 


December  20,  1884,  to  June  8,  1885  »  

December  18,  1885,  to  May  6,  1886  

November  6,  18S6,  to  March  30,  1887  

November  5,  1887,  to  April  14,  1888  

November  20,  1S8S,  to  April  (•,  1 889  

November  4,  1889,  to  March  17,  1890  

November  2,  1890,  to  February  19,  1891  

Tout  


Oranges  in  bulk  were  reduced  to  boxes  with  the  average  number  of  145 
to  the  box.  The  18,346  boxes  shipped  in  i8oo-'9i  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: Los  Angeles,  630;  Kansas  City,  5,097;  Chicago,  3,303;  Lincoln, 
Nebr.i  330;  Nogales,  336;  San  Francisco,  501;  Omaha,  990;  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  2,629;  Sioux  City,  990;  Denver,  2,265;  Albuquerque,  945;  Minne- 
apolis, 330. 

DELOS  H.  SMITH, 

Consul 

Unitff  States  Consulate, 

Noga/es,  February  iq,  1891. 


No.  of 
boxes  ex- 
ported. 

Value 
(Mexican). 

5.74<» 

*«©.993 

7.  MS 

10,922 

7.955 

M.°S4 

»3.8*3 

13,026 

9.857 

»5.*4i 

»3.899 

•6,424 

18,346 

34,£«7 

76,765 

"5.867 
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THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KNOWLES,  OF  BORDEAUX. 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

When,  in  the  month  of  November,  1890,  the  great  commercial  center  of 
the  world  was  trembling  upon  the  verge  of  a  financial  crisis ;  when  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  of  banking  houses  was  forced  to  yield  to  an  excessive 
and  unlooked-for  pressure  suddenly  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  to  de- 
clare their  suspension;  when  every  bank,  fearful  of  a  crash,  was  rapidly  call- 
ing in  its  loans;  when  the  entire  atmosphere  of  finance  was  filled  with  doubt, 
misgiving,  and  uncertainty,  and  the  rate  of  interest  and  discount  mounted 
with  an  almost  unprecedented  rapidity,  the  Bank  of  France,  calmly  survey- 
ing the  situation  and  availing  itself,  at  the  same  moment,  of  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  a  mighty  coup  d' itat  and  of  making  an  advance  upon  excep- 
tionally advantageous  terms,  unlocked  its  coffers,  withdrew  a  small  portion 
of  its  reserve  fund,  loaned  the  Bank  of  England  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  in 
gold,  and  so  averted  a  panic. 

There  is  something  more  than  of  passing  significance  in  this  event,  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  France.  It  must  not  alone  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  offer  of  prompt  and  valuable  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  a 
money  market  in  an  hour  of  financial  peril.  There  is  something  in  it  of 
more  vital  import  than  that;  for  there  is  not  to-day,  nor  was  there  then,  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  a  country  that  could,  under  similar  conditions, 
have  rendered  like  service  both  to  itself  as  well  as  to  another. 

The  occurrence  marks  the  affluence  of  a  prosperous  and  conservative  peo- 
ple, the  potency  of  a  gigantic  financial  institution.  It  indicates  the  sound- 
ness, the  resources,  of  a  perfect  banking  system. 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  year  1890  was  laid 
before  the  directors  and  shareholders  at  their  last  general  meeting,  and  it 
further  demonstrates  the  stability  and  firmness  of  this  institution. 

The  general  operations  of  the  bank  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to  $  2,594,- 
876,209,  as  against  $2, 47 1,048,499  for  1889,  showing  an  increase  of  $123,- 
827,710.  This  augmentation  gives  rise  to  especial  remark  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  preceding  year  was  that  of  the  great  Exposition  Universelle. 
The  discounting  of  notes  alone  represents  in  itself  more  than  two-thirds  of 
this  increase,  amounting  in  1889  to  $1,771,808,009  and  in  1890  to  $1,854,- 
689,084;  increase,  $83,881,075. 

The  State  securities  of  the  bank  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  1891,  proved 
the  amount  in  hand  as  such  to  be  equal  in  value  to  $235,757,953.  The 
metallic  reserve  on  December  31,  1890,  was  $455,673,000,  of  which  $216,- 
160,000  was  in  gold  and  $239,513,000  in  silver. 
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Operations  in  advances  upon  securities  and  upon  accounts  current  resulted 
in  a  decided  increase.  In  1889  they  amounted  to  $137,525, 797  and  in  1890 
to  $156,626,119,  an  increase  of  over  $19,000,000. 

The  general  transactions  in  specie,  bank  notes,  and  transfers  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  show  a  slight  decrease.  In  1889  they  amounted  to  $11,716,485,- 
933;  in  1890  the  amount  was  $11,694,683,881  ;  diminution,  $21,802,052. 

The  total  value  of  securities  deposited  during  1890,  both  at  Paris  and  in 
the  provincial  branch  offices,  amounted  to  $106,717,400,  a  diminution  ot 
$8,505,124  from  the  year  preceding. 

The  rate  of  discount,  which  on  February  7,  1889,  was  fixed  at  3  per 
cent.,  has  remained,  notwithstanding  the  fluctuations  in  other  countries,  un- 
changed from  that  period  up  to  the  present  moment.  In  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  rate  of  discount  has  stood  as  high  as  6  per  cent. ;  in 
Russia  and  Germany,  5^  per  cent. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Bank  of  France  is  pre- 
eminently a  discounting  institution,  assuming — and  justly,  too — great  credit 
for  maintaining,  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  a  moder- 
ate and  uniform  rate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  results  which  were  embodied  in,  and  produced 
by,  the  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  especially  as  regards  discount 
and  exchange,  it  will  suffice  to  compare  the  respective  rates  in  France  with 
those  of  the  three  great  banks  of  issue  in  Europe  during  the  last  10  years. 
By  doing  this,  it  is  clear  that  in  France  alone  the  rate  of  discount  has  re- 
mained, scarcely  without  variation,  at  3  per  cent,  from  1884  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  average  rate  of  discount  for  the  past  10 
years  has  stood  at  3.19  per  cent.,  while  in  neither  England  nor  Germany  has 
it  remained  stationary  for  a  single  period  of  12  months.  In  the  German 
Empire  the  average  discount  rate  since  1880  has  been  3.93  per  cent.;  in 
England,  3.5  per  cent. 

With  these  figures  before  them,  the  French  can  not  be  lacking  in  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  offered  by  their  banking  system,  for  we  may  com- 
pute that  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  pay  in  excess  of  the  French 
for  the  discounting  of  their  notes  0.31  per  cent.;  the  Germans,  0.74  per 
cent. ;  the  Austrians,  0.85  per  cent.;  the  Italians,  1.10  per  cent.  And,  fur- 
ther, if  we  look  to  the  fact  that  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank  of  France  regu- 
lates the  rate  of  discount  of  other  banking  houses  throughout  the  Republic, 
we  can  estimate  that  the  average  saving  that  French  merchants  have  realized 
and  do  realize  thereby  amounts  to  over  $3,000,000  annually. 

The  chief  element  that  preserves  and  regulates  the  uniformity  of  the  dis- 
count rate  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  its  reserve  of 
bullion.  For,  as  this  reserve  at  the  same  time  receives  unto  itself,  as  well  as 
disseminates  the  money  in  circulation  throughout  the  country,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  it  diminish,  the  bank  is  at  once  obliged  to  protect  itself  against  demands 
by  raising  its  rates.  This  condition  is  frequently  observed  in  England, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  bank  reserve  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  extension 
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or  suddenness  of  commercial  exigencies.  Thus  in  the  last-named  country 
the  rate  of  discount  is  subject  to  frequent  variation  and  is  affected  by  the 
slightest  fluctuations  of  the  commercial  or  financial  market. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note,  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the  close  relationship  preserved  be- 
tween the  rates  of  discount  and  metallic  reserve.  Taking  as  examples  the 
two  last-named  countries  and  comparing  the  kinship  of  these  material  and 
immaterial  substances  for  the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  we  find  that  in 

1888  the  Bank  of  France  had  a  metallic  reserve  of  $444,093,000;  in  1889, 
$474,973,000;  and  in  1890,  $455,673,000.  The  corresponding  rate  of  dis- 
count was  respectively  3.07,  3.13,  and  3  per  cent. 

In  1888  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Germany  amounted  to  $21 7,704,000 ; 
in  1889,  to  $209,984,000;  and  in  1890,  to  $188,175,000.  The  average 
rate  of  discount  during  the  same  period  was  a^s  follows:  In  1888,  3.32  per 
cent.  ;  in  1889,  3.67  per  cent. ;  and  in  1890,  4.53  per  cent.  On  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1890,  it  stood  at  5  per  cent. 

To  return  again  to  the  text  of  the  bank's  statement,  from  which  I  have 
for  a  moment  departed  to  more  minutely  direct  our  attention  to  the  even- 
ness of  the  discount  rates  and  the  advantages  derived  thereby: 

In  January,  1891,  there  were  20,975,873  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
representing  a  value  of  $612,410,602. 

The  liquidation  of  outstanding  accounts  up  to  December  24,  1890, 
amounted  to  $267,735. 

The  deposit  of  securities  in  Paris  reached  the  sum  of  $716,138,000,  an 
increase  of  $65,620,000  over  1889.  At  the  branch  offices  at  Bordeaux, 
Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  where  deposits  of  securities  may  likewise  be  made, 
the  same  amounted  to  $108,580,835,  an  increase  of  $5,018,000  over  the  year 
1889. 

Passing  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Bank  of  France  at  Paris  to  the  sub- 
offices  in  the  provincial  cities,  we  find  that,  so  far  as  general  business  is  con- 
cerned, the  city  of  Lyons  takes  first  rank,  superseding  Bordeaux,  which  in 

1889  was  the  most  important  branch.  The  total  amount  of  banking  business 
done  at  Lyons  for  the  year  1890  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  $129,412,116, 
an  increase  of  $16,212,000  over  and  above  1889. 

The  books  of  the  bank  at  Bordeaux  show  transactions  amounting  to 
$117,291,039,  being  an  increase  of  $3,377,500  over  1889. 

Marseilles  is  next  in  point  of  order,  their  accounts  for  the  year  showing 
a  business  of  $112,709,240,  an  increase  over  1889  of  $17,177,000. 

Lille  occupies  the  fourth  place,  the  total  amount  of  business  transacted 
being  represented  by  $75,375,590,  an  augmentation  over  the  preceding  year 
of  1889  of  $3,667,000. 

Last  in  order  for  the  branches  enumerated  under  the  first  class  comes 
Havre,  accounting  for  transactions  to  the  sum  of  $70,218,630;  increase, 
$11,194,000. 
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Regarding  as  a  separate  issue  the  discounting  of  notes  by  these  several 
branches,  it  is  found  that  the  bank  at  Marseilles  heads  the  list,  the  paper 
discounted  thereat  during  the  12  months  of  1890  representing  a  value  of 
$93,040,397.  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  follow,  the  former  having  discounted 
notes  to  the  value  of  $88,045,461,  the  latter  $87,993,814. 

As  to  net  profit  derived  from  its  general  transactions,  the  Bordeaux  branch 
preserves,  as  it  has  for  some  time  jxast,  first  rank,  the  net  receipts  for  1890 
being  $242,480;  respectively  follow  Marseilles,  profits  $187,776;  Lyons, 
$114,762;  Havre,  $100, 136 ;  and  Roubaix-Tourcoing,  $87,723. 

Bordeaux  again  ranks  first  as  having  received  on  deposit  securities  of  the 
highest  value.  During  1890  16,414  certificates  of  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  were 
placed  for  safe-keeping  within  its  vaults,  representing  a  value  of  $42,392,797. 
Marseilles  follows  with  a  deposit  of  19.345  securities,  amounting  in  value  to 
$36,625,513.  Third  in  orcter  is  Lyons,  where  the  number  of  securities  de- 
posited was  15,671;  value,  $29,512,524. 

Out  of  258  branches  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  books  of  only  16  show 
a  deficit  for  the  year  1890. 

The  advances  made  by  the  bank  to  the  State  amounted  in  1890  to 
$27,020,000. 

The  dividend  paid  to  stockholders,  the  bank's  stock  being  divided  into 
182,500  shares,  the  par  value  of  each  being  1,000  francs  ($193),  was  $30.30 
per  share. 

This,  then,  is  the  accounting  presented  by  the  Bank  of  France  for  the  year 
1890.  This  is  the  balance  sheet  of  an  institution  which  has  locked  up 
within  its  vaults  more  money — actual  money — than  the  five  greatest  European 
banks  of  issue  combined,  namely,  those  of  England,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy. 

The  Bank  of  France  derives  its  charter  from  the  State,  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  agreement,  namely,  the  loan  of  certain  moneys  at  a 
regular  rate  of  interest,  grants  to  it  the  privileges  already  enjoyed.  Just 
how  much  closer  the  bank  is  allied  to  the  State  it  would  be  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  wearisome,  to  explain,  for,  since  its  establishment  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  1806,  its  charter  has  been  repeatedly  renewed,  and  its  franchise 
again  and  again  revised  and  modified.  The  privileges  expire  in  1897. 
Proposals  for  their  renewal,  however,  have  already  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister  of  finance,  and  certain  amendments  and  alterations  offered 
for  both  his  consideration  and  the  consideration  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  minister  has  reported  favorably  on  the  proposals  made  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  the  bank  ;  nor  could  he  well  have  done  otherwise,  as  they  pay, 
.or  will  pay,  dearly  enough  for  its  existence. 

For  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  a  term  of  23  years  dating  from  1897  the 
the  bank  engages  to  disburse  in  favor  of  the  State,  from  the  moment  of  the 
renewal  being  granted  until  the  year  1897,  an  annuity  of  $328,100,  and  from 
llicnce  until  its  expiration  the  sum  of  $482,500  per  annum.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  agrees  to  pay  $173,700  alone  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  bank  notes. 
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It  further  proposes  to  annul  the  interest  paid  by  the  State  upon  two  important 
loans  made  to  it,  one  of  $11,580,000  in  1857  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  the 
other  of  $17,177,000  in  1878  at  1  percent,  nor  will  these  loans  be  called  in 
before  the  year  1920. 

A  report  recently  submitted  to  the  French  Chambers,  in  commenting 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Bank  of  France  has  used  its  privileges,  says: 

An  indication  of  the  constant  desire  of  this  institution  to  serve  the  public,  even  at  the 
detriment  of  its  own  interests,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  net  profits  of  the  bank  have 
not  in  all  cases  followed  the  progressive  figures  of  its  operations.  These  operations,  since  the 
last  law  prolonging  the  privileges  of  the  bank,  have  nearly  doubled,  and  yet  the  dividends 
declared  differ  bu:  little  from  those  distributed  in  1S57,  showing  conclusively  that  the  institu- 
tion, in  extending  the  sphere  of  its  transactions,  has  desired  less  to  increase  its  earnings  than  to 
benefit  the  nation. 

Nor  are  these  statements  exaggerated.  The  innumerable  services  that  the 
Bank  of  France  has,  from  its  commencement,  though  more  especially  in 
recent  years,  rendered  the  nation  can  not  be  overestimated.  When,  in 
March,  1871,  6  months  after  the  surrender*  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  the  de- 
feated Empire,  or  rather  the  newly  proclaimed  Republic,  agreed  to  pay  to 
Germany  an  indemnity  of  $965,000,000,  few  believed  that  the  country  could 
ever  discharge  such  a  stupendous  obligation.  Within  2x/2  years  from  that 
period  the  enormous  sum  had,  by  the  aid  of  the  Bank  of  France,  never  fail- 
ing in  its  efforts  to  aid  the  State,  been  completely  liquidated. 

For  80  years  and  more  have  the  wheels  of  this  mighty  engine  of  finance 
revolved,  unaffected  by  the  misfortunes,  vicissitudes,  and  disasters  through 
which  France  has  passed,  receiving  and  disseminating,  in  conjunction  with 
the  treasury,  now  the  Empire's,  now  the  Republic's  fund»  year  by  year  gain- 
ing in  strength  and  vigor,  until  to-day  it  stands,  by  virtue  of  its  admirable 
management,  incontestibly  and  preeminently  the  foremost  bank  of  the  world. 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux^  April  28,  i8gi. 


THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  DENMARK. 

RETORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CARR,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Throughout  this  Kingdom  whoever  can  not  maintain  himself  is  given  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  the  parish  authorities,  and  none  are  permitted  to  go 
naked  or  starve  or  be  without  shelter. 

If  a  man  accepts,  either  for  himself  or  his  family,  support  as  a  pauper,  he 
loses  his  political  rights  or  privileges. 

If  persons,  after  having  been  paupers,  become  able  to  do  so,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  back  the  money  paid  by  the  municipal  authorities  for  their 
support  while  paupers. 
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Paupers  are  given  aid  and  support  in  proportion  to  their  needs,  cither  in 
he  houses  where  they  are  found,  in  public  poorhouses,  or  are  put  out  to  be 
cared  for. 

The  above  is  substantially  the  poor  law  as  hitherto  in  force  in  Denmark. 

The  late  Rigsdag  provided  that  giving  out  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder,  as  has  been  heretofore  the  practice,  is  hereafter 
prohibited. 

Husband  and  wife  must  not  be  separated  if  they  conduct  themselves 
properly. 

Aged  and  feeble  persons  must  not  be  placed  where  they  will  be  disturbed 
or  annoyed,  and  children  must  not  be  placed  under  immoral  influences. 

A  person  who  has  received  aid  as  above  from  his  parish  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  debtor  to  the  parish,  and  also  by  receiving  such  aid  loses  his  political 
rights;  but,  upon  entirely  maintaining  himself  and  his  family  after  having 
received  aid  as  a  public  pauper,  his  political  privileges  are  restored  and  he 
is  discharged  from  indebtedness.  • 

Pensions  are  hereafter  to  be  provided  for  the  aged  native  and  naturalized 
citizens,  men  and  women  who  have  completed  their  sixtieth  year  and  are 
of  good  character,  not  having  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  who  have  not, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children  or  by  improvident  living,  impoverished  them- 
selves and  who  have  lived  for  the  10  years  immediately  preceding  without 
having  received  relief.  All  such  persons  are  to  be  supported  and  provided 
for  during  their  declining  years,  not  as  paupers,  but  as  pensioners,  losing 
none  of  their  political  rights. 

To  carry  out  this  provision  the  General  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
appropriates  2,000,000  francs  to  contribute  to  the  parish  funds  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  expended  in  each  parish,  provided  that  no  parish  shall  receive 
more  than  one-half  of  the  sum  expended  for  this  purpose. 

CLARK  E.  CARR, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Legation, 

Copenhagen,  April  6,  1891. 


A  FREE  PORT  AT  COPENHAGEN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RYDER. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  bill  establishing  a  free  port  of  entry 
at  Copenhagen,  referred  to  in  my  report  of  December  1,  1887,  has  Anally 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  and  is  now  a  law. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  expenses  for  this  project  will  amount  to  10,038,- 
000  kroncrs,  or  about  $2,690,184  in  our  money. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  free  port  are  that  the  whole  area 
within  its  prescribed  limits  and  all  the  trading  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments erected  thereon  will  be  considered  as  "  foreign  territory,"  notsubjecjt 
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to  custom  duties  or  regulations  until  goods  stored  or  manufactured  within 
the  free  port  (domain)  are  actually  sold  and  transferred  to  parties  in  the 
country,  when  such  goods  will      treated  as  other  imported  wares. 

Considering  the  geographical  position  of  Copenhagen  in  relation  to  all 
the  Baltic  provinces,  whose  many  important  cities  and  harbors  generally  are 
icebound  for  several  months  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  establishment 
of  a  free  port  a,t  Copenhagen  will  open  a  wide  scope  for  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  as  well  for  foreigners  as  for  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  free  port  will  be  divided  into  a  mercantile  and  industrial  department. 
The  management  of  both  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
to  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Landmandsbank  of  this  city,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  banking  institutions  of  this  country,  and  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  The  said  stock  company  is  to  furnish  4,000,000 
kroners  ($1,072,000)  for  the  erection  in  the  mercantile  department  of  the 
free  port  of  the  requisite  buildings  and  institutions  and  for  the  laying  down 
of  railroad  tracks,  etc.,  in  the  industrial  port,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  divide  the  total  income  from  the  running  of  the  establishment  with  the 
Copenhagen  harbor  department  in  a  certain  specified  proportion.  Stipula- 
tions are  made  for  a  considerable  extension  of  the  free  port  domain,  if  the 
development  of  the  institution  should  require  it. 

The  Danish  Government  reserves  to  itself  authority  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture within  the  free-port  region  of  such  articles  as  in  the  manufactured 
state  are  duty  free,  while,  according  to  the  present  tarifT,  the  raw  materials 
of  which  they  are  manufactured  are  liable  to  customs  duties.  This  has 
especial  reference  to  the  printing  of  books,  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
and  of  artificial  manure,  etc. 

In  the  arrangements  with  the  said  joint  stock  company  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  managing  members  must  be  natives  and  Danish  citizens; 
that  the  secretary  of  the  interior  may  appoint  part  of  the  managers ;  that 
the  domicile  of  the  company  is  to  be  at  Copenhagen;  that  the  company 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  with  regard  to  the 
custom-house  control;  and  that  the  company  shall  not  be  obliged  immedi- 
ately to  expend  more  than  half  of  the  4,000,000  kroners. 

The  entire  free  port  is  to  be  ready  for  traffic  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  cession  to  the  company  of  the  requisite  area. 

The  above  are  the  principal  features  of  this  very  important  project. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

Consul, 

Unitej)  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  March  ji,  i8qi. 
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IRISH  VS.  AMERICAN  BACON  AND  HAMS. 

REPORT  By  CONSUL  REID,  OF  DUBLIN. 

Referring  to  my  report  on  curing  bacon  and  hams  in  Ireland,  transmitted 
with  my  dispatch  of  September  18,  1890,  I  beg  leave  to  say  tli^t  said  report 
was  copied  from  the  Consular  Reports  and  republished  in  a  London  trade 
paper  in  its  issue  dated  April  11,  1891.  This  republication  has  led  to  more 
correspondence  between  a  Limerick  firm  and  myself.  This  firm,  for  itself 
and  two  other  houses,*  denied  the  truth  of  the  statement  contained  in  my  re- 
jx>rt  to  the  effect  that  "large  quantities  of  American  hams  are  purchased 
by  one  of  the  chief  pork-packing  concerns  of  Limerick,  which  smokes 
them,  impresses  its  own  brand  upon  them,  and  sells  them  as  its  own  goods." 
The  said  concern  also  called  upon  me  for  my  authority  for  this  statement. 
I  replied,  giving  my  authority,  without  mentioning  names,  as  a  responsible 
curcr  and  a  responsible  retailer  in  this  city.  At  the  same  time  I  stated  that, 
if  the  firms  mentioned  considered  that  injustice  had  been  done  them  and 
wished  to  join  in  a  denial  of  my  statement,  I  would  offer  such  denial  for 
publication  in  the  next  Consular  Reports.  To  this  communication  I  re- 
ceived the  inclosed  reply,  which  is  marked  inclosure  1. 

In  the  light  of  developments  I  have  inquired  further  as  to  the  practice  of 
Limerick  firms.  Salesmen  generally  and  some  dealers  admit  to  me  verbally 
that  American  hams  and  bacon  are  largely  sold  as  Irish  meats  in  one  way  and 
another,  but,  in  view  of  possible  trouble,  they  are  unwilling  to  have  their 
names  or  knowledge  used  to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  practice  of 
particular  firms  is  as  presented  in  my  report. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  say  that  I  am  informed  that  no  installment  of 
hams  will  be  received  in  France  from  Irish  curers  unless  the  invoice  is  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  they  are  Irish  meats,  which  fact, 
I  think,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  at  least  that  the  practice  of 
some  curers  is  or  has  been  as  I  have  stated.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of 
such  an  affidavit  (inclosure  2),  which  accompanies  all  shipments  of  the  firm 
named.     This  affidavit  is  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the  Dublin 

•The  paragraph  in  Consul  Rcid's  report  to  which  objection  is  made  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  retail  price  of  American  hams  in  this  and  other  Irish  marked  is  from  td.  lo  id.  (la  to  14  cents)  per 
pound,  or  about  one-third  less  than  the  local  product  commands.  This  Ls  the  case  where  they  are  soM  as 
American  goods  :  but,  as  the  result  of  c.ireful  investigation,  1  find  that  one  of  the  chief  pork-packing  con- 
cerns at  Limerick  buys  great  quantities  of  American  hams  in  the  cured  stale,  smokes  them,  impresses  its 
own  brand  UpOfl  them,  and  places  them  upon  the  market  at  a  price  only  a  trifle  below  what  it  asks  and  re- 
ceives for  its  own  por»ds.  Manifestly  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  American  producer,  if  he  would  extend  his 
European  trade,  besides  endeavoring  to  make  his  curing  process  more  perfect,  not  to  dispose  of  his  goods  to 
his  immediate  competitor,  who  robs  him  of  a  profit  to  which  he  is  entitled,  but  to  offer  his  goods  to  the  legiti- 
mate dealer  under  his  own  brand  and  lo  wage  his  war  upon  these  lines  to  the  end.  The  merit  of  his  product 
will  command  just  recognition  in  the  end,  and  the  American  hog,  so  long  unjustly  discriminated  against,  will 
push  his  way  into  the  front  rank  of  his  various  competitors  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean."  (Consular  Re- 
roicTs  No.  in,  p  149.) 

It  will  be  noticed  lhat  no  names  were  given  in  Consul  Re»d'»  former  report ;  consequently,  all  names  ate 
omitted  in  the  present  report. 
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papers.  Referring  to  this  matter,  I  find  an  item  in  the  Telegraph  of  May  4, 
which  is  made  a  part  of  inclosure  2,  the  closing  sentence  of  which  is  sug- 
gestive. 

From  this  statement  of  facts  the  Department  will  see  that  my  original 
statement  was  not  a  careless  one,  but  was  made  deliberately  after  due  investi- 
gation. I  believed  it  to  be  correct  and  that  it  could  be  substantiated  even 
as  against  particular  firms.  Moreover,  I  still  believe  it  to  tie  correct  in  sub- 
stance, although  it  might  be  difficult  to  secure  absolute  proof  for  reasons 
above  stated.  At  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  is  likely  to  be  some  fire. 

I  submit  to  the  Department  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  publish  in  the  Consular  Reports  the  statement  of  the  Limerick 
firms  herein  inclosed  and  above  referred  to.  I  simply  offer  the  denial  for 
publication,  in  accordance  with  my  statement  to  one  of  the  firms. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  do  injustice  to 
anyone,  but  it  was  my  very  decided  purpose  to  ventilate  what  I  believed  to 
be  a  fact  in  the  interest  of  an  important  American  industry,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  my  report  I  am  conscious  of  having  exercised  more  than 
ordinary  care.* 

ALEX.  J.  REID, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dublin,  May  J 2,  189 1. 


Denials  ok  Limkrick  Firms. 

[Inclosure  i  in  Consul  Reid's  report.] 

Limerick,  April 29,  iSgi. 

Alexander  J.  Reip,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul. 

Sir  :  We  arc  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  iSlh  instant  addressed  to  Messrs.  ,  and 

we  now  jointly  beg  to  confirm  denial  contained  in  Messrs.  's  letter  to  you  under  date 

•  Chicago-Limerick  bticon.—ln  the  early  part  of  1881,  under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Slate, 
I  visited  the  West  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  pork  question.  The  result  of  my  investigation  was  em- 
bodied in  a  report  published  under  the  tide  of  "American  pork,  result  of  an  investigation  made  under 
authority  of  the  Department  of  State."  At  that  time  many  of  the  governments  of  Europe  had  issued  pro- 
hibitory decrees  against  our  pork  products. 

While  in  Chicago,  I  fell  in  with  a  leading  packer  and  curer,  an  Irish  gentleman  I  believe — at  least  he  cured 
for  Irish  firms.  In  discussing  the  European  phase  of  the  question,  this  gentleman  showed  me  a  handbill  which 
he  had  received  a  few  days  previously  from  a  leading  firm  in  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  handbill  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  English  consumers  of  Limerick  bacon,  and  warned  them  of  the  great  danger  to  public  health 
attendant  upon  the  consumption  of  American  bacon ;  warning  them  still  further  against  American  bacon 
palmed  off  as  the  pure  IJmcrick  article.  The  handbill  wound  up  by  assuring  them  that  no  reliance  could  \,c 
placed  upon  Limerick  bacon  which  did  not  have  the  brand  of  said  firm  thereon. 

"Now,"  said  my  informant,  "nearly  every  pound  of  this  firm"*  *  Limerick  bacon "  sold  to  the  English 
consumers  is  manufactured  right  here  in  Chicago." 

"  Prove  it  I  "  said  he,  in  answer  to  my  question  ;  "  I  should  think  I  could,  seeing  that  I  myself  manufac- 
ture and  ship  it  direct  duly  branded  as  '  Limerick  bacon  ;  '  and,  let  me  tell  you,  no  better  bacon  was  cv>  r 

made  in  Limerick  or  sold  iu  England."— MiC HAM.  Scanlan,  Chit/ of  Bureau  r>f  Statulkt,  D*J>arlmetU  0/ 
Stat*. 

No.  129  7. 
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April  17,  and  also  contained  in  our  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ,  dated  April  18,  copy 

of  which  we  inclose. 

Wc  shall  be  glad  if  you  give  our  denial  a  place  in  your  next  report,  as  you  offer  to  do,  so 
thai  it  may  have  an  equal  circulation  with  the  statement  iu  your  last  of  which  we  complain. 
We  are,  etc., 


CURING  HAMS  AND  BACON  IN  IREI.AND. 

Limerick,  April  18. 

Sir:  In  your  article  under  ahove  heading  on  the  nth  instant,  being  a  report  by  United 
Slates  Consul  Reid,  of  Dublin,  we  have  seen  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  Limerick 
bacon  and  ham  curing  industry,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  "  I  find  that  one  of 
the  chief  pork  -  parking  concerns  in  IJmerick  buys  great  quantities  of  American  hams  in  the 
cured  state,  smokes  them,  impresses  its  own  brand  upon  ihem,  and  places  them  upon  the 
market  at  a  price  only  a  trifle  below  what  it  asks  and  receives  for  its  own  goods." 

This  statement  we  wish  to  contradict  most  distinctly,  so  far  as  our  firms  are  concerned. 
We  neither  buy  nor  sell  any  goods  of  American  origin,  nor  do  we  believe  any  merchant  in 
Limerick  brands  hams  as  stated. 
We  arc,  etc., 


Irish  Hams  and  Bacon. 

[Inclosure  a  in  Consul  Reid's  report. — Clippings  from  Dublin  Telegraph  of  May  4,  1891.] 

County  of  City  of  Dublin,  to  wit : 

I,  ,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear  as  follows  :  That  I  am 

manager  of  the  firm  of  ,  i>acon  and  ham  curers,  of  ,  and  that  I  personally  sujx:r 

vise  and  attend  to  said  business.    That  the  said  firm  of  have  never  bought,  sold,  or 

otherwise  dealt  in  pigs,  except  Irish  bred  and  ^rown  pigs,  and  have  never  bought,  sold,  or 
otherwise  dealt  in  bacon  or  hams  other  than  those  manufactured  from  Irish  bred  and  grown 

pigs,  and  manufactured  upon  the  premises  of  the  said  firm  of  ;  and  have  never  bought, 

sold,  or  otherwise  dealt  in  any  kinds  of  meats  of  American  or  any  other  foreign  origin ;  and 
I  swear  most  positively  that  all  hams  and  bacon  exported  in  the  name  of  the  said  firm  of 

  to  France,  England,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere  were  manufactured  of  Irish  bred  and 

grown  pigs,  and  manufactured  by  the  said  firm  of   at  their  establishment  at  

street  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  firm  of  never  exported  to  France,  England,  Scotland, 

or  elsewhere  any  kind  of  meat  of  American  or  any  other  foreign  origin. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  1891,  at  Dame  street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

ISAAC  BECKETT,  /  />. 

Signed,  ■ 

The  above  is  copy  of  an  oath  made  weekly  to  satisfy  continental  customs  authorities  as  to 
the  origin  and  manufacture  of  goods  exported  by  ,  the  most  extensive  curers  and  ex- 
porters in  Dublin.    Six  prize  and  gold  medals,  1 889  and  1 890. 

[Editorial  comment.) 

The  firm  is  determined  that  their  buyers  shall  have  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  their  Irish  hams  and  bacon,  and  are  now  publishing  a  copy  of  the  weekly  affidavit  which 
they  make  for  export  purposes.  If  all  firms  were  prepared  to  give  a  similar  guaranty,  the 
trade  would  be  in  a  sounder  state. 
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MINES  OF  SAN  NICOLAS,  TAMAULIPAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RICHARDSON,  OF  MA  TA  SI  OR  OS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette,  published  in  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  February 
14,  concerning  the  mines  in  the  San  Nicolas  district.  This  article  and  trans- 
lation were  furnished  me  by  Hon.  Thomas  Carson,  mayor  of  Brownsville, 
who  personally  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  therein. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  Department  circulars  calling  for  information  upon  the 
mining  laws  and  mineral  resources  of  this  consular  district,  with  which  I 
shall  comply  as  soon  as  I  have  all  the  data  at  hand.  I  have  thought  it  best, 
however,  to  make  this  statement  directly  to  the  Department,  since  it  seems 
to  me  necessary  to  the  full  history  of  this  consular  district. 

Since  the  transmission  of  my  report  upon  "  Conditions  affecting  trade  in 
Mexico,"  a  great  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  subject  of  mining  by 
reports  of  rich  findings  in  the  old  San  Nicolas  mines,  which  will  probably 
result  in  an  overhauling  of  all  the  old  mines  and  the  discovery  of  many  new 
ones  in  the  mining  regions  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  San  Nicolas  mines  are  situated  in  a  chain  of  hills  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
range,  near  the  town  of  San  Nicolas,  about  180  miles  southwest  of  Mata- 
moros,  and  lying  between  the  two  railroads  projected  from  Matamoros  to 
Linares  and  Victoria,  respectively,  known  as  the  Matamoros,  Linares,  and 
Matchuala  and  the  Matamoros,  Victoria,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  railways. 

These  roads,  according  to  preliminary  surveys,  will  run  within  about  40 
miles  of  these  mines,  while  they  are  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Mon- 
terey and  Mexican  Gulf  Railway. 

This  town  and  these  mines  are  not  new.  Says  Governor  Alijandro  Prieto, 
in  his  valuable  history  of  Tamaulipas,  published  in  1873: 

San  Nicolas  was  erected  into  a  town  in  1767.  The  mines  in  that  division  were  long 
worked  by  the  Spaniards,  but  since  they  abandoned  the  country  tins  mining  district  has  fallen 
away  from  a  population  of  16,000  to  300  inhabitants.  The  ore  is  abundant  in  the  old  mines. 
*  *  *  They  were  suspended  in  1810,  and  have  never  been  resumed  on  account  of  the 
unfortunate  revolutionary  condition  of  the  country  imperiling  the  administration  of  public 
justice. 

At  the  time  referred  to  by  Governor  Prieto,  when  these  mines  suspended 
work,  there  was,  according  to  Humboldt,  who  visited  Mexico  in  the  years 
1804-5,  over  3,000  mines  in  Mexico  producing  gold  and  silver.  At  the 
close  of  the  struggle  for  independence  fully  one-half  were  abandoned,  a  large 
portion  of  which  have  never  been  reworked,  though  the  Mexicans  are  good 
miners.  There  was  an  apparent  revival  in  the  mining  industry  in  the  years 
1824-26,  at  which  time  there  was  an  epidemic  of  swindling  mining  com- 
panies organized  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  "working"  Englishmen 
as  well  as  the  mines  of  Mexico.    These  companies  naturally  fell  to  pieces, 
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and  the  influence  of  their  failure  was  such,  together  with  the  prolonged  state 
of  political  upheavals  and  commercial  paralysis,  as  to  defer  any  further  espe- 
cial outlay  of  capital  in  the  country  until  within  the  past  two  decades. 

The  range  of  hills  in  which  the  San  Nicolas  mines  are  found  has  long 
been  known  to  be  rich  in  argentiferous  galena.  There  are  one  hundred  or 
more  known  mines,  all  of  which  were  producing  ores  in  paying  quantities  up 
to  1810,  when  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  leave  the  country.  The  great 
hindrance  to  work  of  mining  here,  as  in  most  mining  districts,  is  the  lack  of 
water  and  fuel  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  said  to  be  an  abundance 
of  both  within  25  or  30  miles  of  these  mines  over  a  good  road. 

These  mines  were  formerly  considered  very  rich.  Most  remarkable  tradi- 
tions concerning  them  are  quoted,  such  as  the  cutting  of  silver  bullets  from 
the  ore  and  the  paving  of  the  streets  of  San  Nicolas  on  festal  occasions  with 
silver,  and  yet,  according  to  the  best  data  at  hand,  the  best  producing  mine 
was  the  Dolores,  which  netted  330  ounces  to  the  ton.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
footnote  to  the  inclosure  transmitted  herewith  that  the  present  assay  of 
La  Casolifia  is  said  to  indicate  from  1,100  to  1,540  ounces  to  the  ton.  It  is 
the  belief  of  the  engineer  in  charge  that  the  mother  vein  has  been  found  and 
that  a  reasonably  rich  output  may  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
Tamaulipas  Company  have  been  exploring  in  this  region  for  several  years. 
Their  work  has  been  largely  experimental,  and  so  not  remunerative  until 
within  the  past  4  months.  They  arc  nowjiegotiating  for  improved  machinery 
and  propose  to  have  several  hundred  men  at  work  soon. 

These  recent  developments  at  San  Nicolas  are  the  "signs  of  promise" 
for  Tamaulipas.  It  has  long  been  believed  that  this  State  was  rich  in  minerals, 
and  under  the  impetus  of  this  encouraging  report  the  hills  are  rapidly  filling 
with  prospectors.  The  motive  for  completing  some  of  the  many  projected 
railroads  through  the  State  is  enhanced,  and  with  the  completion  of  these 
roads  there  would  be  a  marked  revival  in  agriculture  and  trade.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  agricultural  State  of  Mexico.  As  rich  as  it  may  be  in 
minerals,  its  greatest  wealth  is  in  its  soil,  and  the  key  to  both  industries  is 
markets  near  at  hand. 

JOHN  B.  RICHARDSON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  March  24, 1891. 


Mining  Progress  in  Tamaulipas. 

[  Inclosure  in  Consul  Richardson's  report.— From  Pcriodico  Oficial  del  EsUdo  de  Tamaulipas.—  Transla- 
tion.] 

Not  without  reason  has  the  governor  |>ersistcd  in  affirming  that  mining  in  the  Stale  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  branches  that  will  advance  it.  What  has  been  done  already  demonstrates 
it.  The  mines  of  San  Nicolas,  that  were  so  long  abandoned,  have  met  a  complete  change, 
owing  to  the  impulse  of  the  Tamaulipas  Company  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  engineer, 
Mr.  Fernando  Sustcrsic,  whose  works  have  been  perfectly  laid  out  and  ably  executed. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  MINES. 

San  Nicolas. — The  adit  runs  horizontally  no  metres,  and  will  require  to  finish  the  work 
207  metres  of  excavating  and  walling  up,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Labor  del  Agua," 
which  has  been  worked  a  distance  of  100  metres  over  metal  of  the  value  of  $106  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  having  a  reserve  of  2,000  tons.  This  adit  will  be  finished  by  July  of  the 
present  year.  Before  its  termination  three  very  rich  veins  will  be  met,  according  to  tradition. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  continue  4he  adit  80  metres  more,  until  it  crosses  or  cuts 
the  vein  of  Las  Homugas.  It  is  said  that  the  products  of  this  vein  were  given  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  famous  Hacienda  de  la  Gavia. 

La  Carolrtla. — An  adit  50  metres  long  has  been  constructed,  which  was  made  to  locate 
the  various  veins  contained  in  its  interior,  and  which  have  been  found.  Through  means  of 
this  adit  the  mother  vein,  that  had  been  lost  for  time  immemorial,  was  found.  The  mother 
vein  was  followed  through  passages  from  cast  to  west  for  a  distance  of  25  metres,  where  was 
found,  on  the  east  side,  a  quantity  of  very  rich  metal,  the  shaft  of  which  has  a  depth  of  42 
metres,  all  over  metal ;  the  vein  continues  improving,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality. 

The  assay  of  the  metals  of  this  new  vein  Ls,  near  the  surface,  from  40  to  50  ounces  per  ton, 
and  at  greater  depth  it  is  from  100  to  400  ounces  jwr  ton.  At  a  depth  of  18  metres  below 
the  level  of  the  shaft  or  pit  openings  have  been  made  over  the  vein,  from  east  to  west,  that 
now  have  10  metres  in  each  direction,  rich  metal  being  found  all  the  distance.  Besides  this 
vein,  there  are  five  smaller  veins  or  branches  with  much  metal,  although  the  assay  of  these 
branches  is  poorer.  Nevertheless,  the  price  paid  for  it  at  the  foundry  or  smelter  of  Monterey 
is  $So  per  ton.* 

Dolores. — This  mine  has  a  shaft  worked  7  metres  and  50  centimetres,  and  produces  $150 
per  ton.f 

Aguilares. — This  mine  has  a  shaft  worked  10  metres,  and  produces  $  100  per  ton. 

Colorada  and  l.a  Mexicans. —  These  mines  are  not  being  worked  in  a  formal  manner. 
All  of  these  mines  belong  to  the  Tamaulipas  Company  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
snyineer,  Mr.  Sustcrsic.  There  are  actually  employed  100  workmen,  and  the  company  has 
purchased  sufficient  land  for  the  construction  of  houses,  with  the  object  of  bringing  200  or 
300  families  of  miners  from  Guanajuato  and  Zacatecas.  Soon  there  will  be  a  branch  of  the 
Gulf  Railroad  that  will  go  direct  to  the  mines  in  question. 


AMERICAN-CHILEAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MeCREERY,  OF  VALPARAISO. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  in  June  last  year,  I  have  devoted  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  my  time  to  the  study  of  the  commercial  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  Chile.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain 
the  desired  information,  importers  very  naturally  not  caring  to  furnish  sta- 
tistics or  to  divulge  matters  connected  with  their  business.  Therefore,  a  large 
portion  of  this  report  will  be  founded  upon  my  own  deductions;  but, as  they 
are  the  result  of  patient  and  careful  inquiry,  they  may  be  accepted  as  perfectly 
reliable  in  all  their  parts. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  in  Chile  a  valuable  market  for  many  of 
its  productions,  but  before  going  any  further  I  should  like  to  correct  one 
or  two  erroneous  impressions  respecting  this  market  which  appear  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  a  good  many  persons  in  our  country.    It  is  a 

•  The  present  assay  of  the  output  o(  La  Carole 8a  tuns  lrorn  1,100  to  1,540  ounrt-s  of  silver  per  ton  of  ore. 
fThis  mine  was  formerly  considered  the  richest  in  the  gruup.  producing  at  one  time  330  ounces  per  ton. 
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great  mistake,  for  instance,  to  suppose  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  are  ignored,  overlooked,  or  neglected  in  this  country.  There  are  in 
this  city  at  least  twenty  respectable  importing  houses  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  United  States  manufactures  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  improvements 
that  take  place  in  them,  and  they  are  ever  on  the  lookout  to  introduce  such 
new  articles  as  their  practical  experience  suggests  may  be  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  country.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  commercial 
traveler,  in  flying  visits  at  long  intervals  of  time,  can  accomplish  more  for 
American  manufactures  than  long-established  firms  who  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  its  requirements.  Therefore,  if  our  manu- 
facturers would  place  themselves  in  communication  with  these  long-established 
firms  or  with  their  recognized  agents  in  the  United  States,  the  possibilities  in 
favor  of  an  extension  of  their  trade  with  this  country  would  be  vastly  superior 
to  what  they  are  and  to  what  they  will  be  so  long  as  they  confine  their  repre- 
sentation to  the  professional  drummer.  A  few  words  in  explanation  and 
illustration  of  my  contention.  I  make  no  pretension  whatever  of  condemning 
the  employment  of  the  commercial  traveler  altogether.  By  no  means.  But 
there  are  travelers  and  travelers.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  position  that  requires, 
among  many  other  requisites,  the  very  important  one  of  great  tact.  Now, 
I  contend  that  this  important  requisite  is  not  displayed  by  the  traveler  who, 
for  instance,  endeavors,  before  visiting  the  wholesale  and  importing  houses, 
to  do  business  with  retail  dealers.  Yet  this,  I  am  assured,  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  the  result  being,  quite  naturally,  that  the  wholesale  houses  resent 
this  interference  with  their  retail  customers  by  refusing  to  enter  into  business 
transactions  with  the  offending  traveler,  and  consequently  he  books  a  few 
insignificant  orders,  and  the  Chilean  market  is  declared  by  his  employers  to 
be  an  unprofitable  one,  all  through  a  want  of  tact,  and  is  not  tried  again. 
I  am  also  assured  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  business  secured  from  re- 
tail dealers  has  been  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  disputes  having  arisen  with 
respect  to  size,  quality,  and  appearance  of  goods — these  too  often  being  sold 
from  showy  and  exaggerated  lithographic  presentments — and  the  mode  of 
payment.  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  wisest  and  safest  plan  for  trav- 
elers to  follow  is  to  endeavor  to  introduce  their  goods  through  the  recognized 
wholesale  distributors  of  merchandise  and  to  leave  the  small  fry  alone. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
manufacturers,  which  is  that  they  neglect  to  bring  their  specialties  to  the 
notice  of  this  country  by  judicious  advertising.  If  our  manufacturers  imag- 
ine— as  they  probably  do — that  by  advertising  in  certain  publications  which 
are  said  to  be  specially  designed  for  circulation  in  South  America  they  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  their  manufactures  to  the  notice  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  continent,  they  are  grievously  mistaken.  I  can  speak  for 
this  country  that  the  publications  in  question  are  rarely  seen  here,  and,  when 
seen,  are  rarely  looked  at,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  judicious 
advertising  in  long-established  Chilean  papers,  which  are  universally  read, 
would  produce  greater  results  in  a  lew  months  than  years  of  advertising  in 
the  publications  referred  to. 
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In  this  connection,  there  is  another  matter  to  which  it  is  advisable  that  I 
should  call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  in 
Chile  a  large  field  for  produc  ts  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  not  an  unlim- 
ited one,  nor  is  it  suitable  for  all  the  manufactures  of  our  country.  For 
instance,  Chile,  unlike  Peru,  does  not  produce  sugar,  rice,  or  cotton;  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  market  here  for  machinery  applicable  to  the  raising  and 
treating  of  those  articles.  I  mention  this  because  I  notice  that  considerable 
confusion  exists  in  the  minds  not  only  of  our  manufacturers,  but  also  in  those 
of  many  persons  who  profess  to  write  for  their  information,  respecting  Chile 
and  South  American  countries  generally.  As  a  general  rule,  our  manufac- 
turers may  depend  upon  it  that  the  safest  and  wisest  plan  they  can  adopt,  when 
they  feel  a  desire  to  try  this  market,  is  to  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  a  respectable  firm  doing  business  here.  By  so  doing  I  feel  assured  that 
they  will  save  time  and  money,  and,  possibly,  be  spared  considerable  annoy- 
ance and  perhaps  loss. 

There  is,  I  think,  an  excellent  prospect  for  a  line  of  steamers  between 
New  York  and  Callao,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  calling  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and  other  intermediate  ports.  At 
present  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York  and  Boston  and  this  coast  is 
done  in  sailing  vessels  via  Cape  Horn.  The  average  voyage  to  this  port  is 
probably  about  3  months,  and  this  time,  added  to  the  time  the  vessel  is  occu- 
pied in  loading  in  New  York  or  Boston,  a  month  for  the  transmission  of 
the  order  and  another  month  for  its  execution,  makes  at  least  6  months,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  before  an  order  is  received  here.  By  the 
steamer  route  indicated  (via  the  Straits  of  Magellan)  this  time  could  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  2  months,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  3  months.  I  think  a 
monthly  line  would  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  this  coast  and  to 
commence  with  steamers  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  tons  carrying  capacity. 
With  respect  to  return  freight,  Chile  could  give  nitrate,  guano,  manganese, 
wool,  etc.  If  such  a  line  were  established,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  would 
facilitate  and  increase  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Chile. 

With  respect  to  our  trade  with  this  country,  I  find  it  stated  in  official  sta- 
tistics that  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1889 
of  22.62  per  cent.  In  the  5  years  i885-'8q  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports was  as  follows :  '  . 


Year. 

Imports. 

<• 

Experts. 

 *•»■••■■•■••■••••••  

i ...■•••••■•■•••.*•...•...  ...■•■•■•.■■*■.•.■■••.■•••••■•.••*•  **■*••■*  •*■■•* .■■■••■■■..•*■• 

1 888  ,,.•...».».... ....... .......  »•••*••       ...... •••.•»*........  

1 . . . •••»••••••••  ............ 

$3, 721.265 
2,623,172 
3.M».3'4 
3.«33.»73 
3,842,078 

2,649,806 
9,611,384 
9.070,694 
3.78«.4»« 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  46  years 
(1844-89)  is  given  at  $91,674,630.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  the  same  period  is  given  at  £86,474,262. 
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In  1889  45  American  sailing  vessels  of  39,708  tons  entered  Chilean 
ports  from  foreign  ports,  2  only  being  in  ballast.  The  departures  for  foreign 
ports  were  30  vessels  of  26,864  tons,  1  only  being  in  ballast.  One  steamer 
of  88  tons  entered  and  2  of  288  tons  left. 

The  coasting  returns  give  61  sailing  vessels  of  34,215  tons  entered  and 
72  vessels  of  46,473  tons  cleared;  no  steamers  were  employed. 

The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1889  were  ^  follows: 


Articles. 


Oil: 


Lamp  and  machine — 

Vegetable  , 

Mineral  


••■■•■■■•■...«••.. .......... 


Sewing  machine  

Cod  liver  

Florida  water  

V it riol  ••.•■■•••••••••.••••«••••••••••••••.••••••«•••••••< 

Mineral  water  

Turpentine  

Wire  


tMMHHiNI 


Tar.  

Hitters  

Plow*.  

Harnesses  

Rice  

Refined  sugar  

Scales  

Wooden  buckets. 
CofkfJ  varnish  — 
Trunks  

Bbckhg  


Pumps.. 

Pilch  

WIhlTi  arrows... 

Coaches  

Hall  cartridges.. 
Nails: 

Wire  

Cut  

Stoves   

Fireworks  , 

Glassware  , 

Dynamite  

Coopers'  staves. 

Shoe  pegs  

Flannel  


Value. 


*38.993 
595.9°° 

3,320 

7.635 
459 
397 
34. '40 

7,600 

3.4<° 
4,394 

39»5»» 
«.925 
1,109 

57.535 
5.400 
3.4°" 
3.787 
2.43° 
1,819 

3.°37 
a.  124 

3.509 
7.8°5 
5.373 

3.«39 
62,879 

»5.«39 
4.939 
4,089 

6,455 

150,000 

8,625 
169,706 


Articles. 


IMIWMMWMWIMMmi 


rcase«»   

Tools: 

Agricultural 
Carpenters'. 

Soap„  .  .  . 

Cottons : 

Twilled  

Plain  

Trouserings 

Bagging  

Sheeting  

Hooks: 

Printed  

Account.....  

Canvas  

Cabinet  woods  

Pine  and  other  lumber  

MUtd.a.i 

Railway  material  

Agricultural  machinery 

Sewing  machines  

Machinery... 
Hardware 
Furniture 

Wicks..  IWHIMIfHIIWMHIimlWIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIliM 

Iron  shovels 
Sand  pi  per.. 
Wall  paper- 
Perfumery.. 
Revolvers... 




*...*... ....... ......... 


IIIWIMMMMtH  ti.iM.litH«Mimitm>t« 


................... 


•  •■..•..•■a.  ••••••••• 


Mining  powder 


IIIHIIHHIIMSHWIH 


Resin  

Platform  scales  

Sacks  

Chairs   ■■■•■■.•■••••••••■■•••■•••••»•••■•••.••••■ 

Tacks  


The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1889  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Quillaia  bark  •••••••  

5480.00 

2,946.65 
11,996.00 
224.297.00 

Walnuts..  •■•••.*•■••••.•••»••«•••*•••*•••• 

IV  it  rate  of  soda  

Fietllp  M  C  li  IMtfftHMMMIM 

lodtue.  h*. •••••••••••• 

°39-64 
B.900.*56.oo 

Kcans  *••«•*■•••••••••••••..••  

tbheeps   wool ..•••■■■•■■•••••••■■•.••*..•»■•■■«■• 
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The  statistics  for  1890  have  not  been  published  yet,  but,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  I  believe  imports  and  exports  last  year  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  1889. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Chile  would  take  a  large  quantity  of  our  products 
if  we,  in  return,  could  take  a  large  quantity  of  her  productions.  The  United 
States  can  not,  of  course,  take  any  of  Chile's  wheat  or  copper  or  silver; 
consequently,  our  imports  from  her  must,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to  nitrate, 
iodine,  guano,  manganese,  and  a  little  wool.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  to  the 
first  of  these  that  we  must  look  for  an  impetus  to  our  trade  with  Chile.  If 
our  farmers  were  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  fertilizing  properties  of 
nitrate,  and  especially  for  beet  culture,  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  become 
large  consumers  of  this  substance.  Now  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beets  appears  to  have  jjassed  the  experimental  stage,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
bringing  nitrate  to  the  attention  of  the  growers  of  this  root.  In  10  months 
(January  to  October)  of  last  year  the  exportation  of  nitrate  amounted  to 
681,241  metric  tons,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  large  quantity 
went  to  Germany  to  be  applied  as  a  fertilizer  to  beets. 

As  I  have  already  stated  there  is  a  good  market  in  Chile  for  a  large  number 
of  American  manufactures,  and,  though  not  unlimited,  it  is  capable  of  consid- 
erable expansion. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remind  manufacturers  and  others  that  patent  rights 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  that  protection  can  also  be  obtained 
for  trade-marks. 

WM.  B.  McCREERY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Valparaiso,  March  2,  iBgi. 


THE  SANITARY  SYSTEM  OF  BERLIN. 

TRANSLATION  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  GEORGE  H.  MURPHY. 

"The  healthfulness  of  a  city,"  says  a  French  authority  on  the  subject,  "depends  upon  two 
things:  the  water  which  it  drinks  and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  impurities  are  removed." 

While,  l>eyond  doubt,  these  are  the  two  principal  causes  of  salubrity  or  its  opposite,  there 
are,  however,  other  causes  which  contribute  to  these  results. 

Market  houses  must  supply  good  articles  of  food.  The  freshness  of  such  articles  must  be 
required.    To  obtain  these  conditions,  police  supervision  has  been  found  necessary. 

The  slaughter-house  must  be  strictly  watched,  and  private  slaughter-houses  removed  from 
the  city. 

By  careful  official  inspection  of  meat  the  inhabitants  must  be  protected  from  the  danger  of 
being  supplied  with  unhealthy  beef,  etc. 

These  communal  duties  were  impossible  of  fulfillment  until  the  laws  of  the  State  empow- 
ered the  communities  to  permit  slaughter  only  in  public  slaughter-houses  and  to  insist  upon 
scientific  inspection  of  meat  l>efore  allowing  it  to  be  placed  U|>on  the  market  for  sale. 

Since  the  passage  of  such  laws  by  the  Prussian  legislature  in  the  years  1S68  and  1881,  the 
opinion  has  grown  among  scientists  and  the  general  public  that  it  is  the  duty  of  municipal 
authorities  to  exert  themselves  for  the  prevention  of  general  dangers  which  can  affect  the 
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health  of  individuals  through  the  crowding  together  and  commercial  intercourse  of  human 
beings,  and  especially  through  the  obtaining  of  food  in  this  intercourse. 

In  addition  to  these  Prussian  laws,  there  has  also  been  imperial  legislation  on  the  subject  in 
the  form  of  the  so-called  articles-o/-food  law,  which  has  the  double  object  of  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  injurious  articles  of  food  and  of  protecting  the  public  against  deceptions  not  injurious  to 
health  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles. 

Furthermore,  during  the  period  under  report  several  police  regulations  bearing  on  this 
subject  were  issued.  Among  these  were  the  order  of  July  6,  1887,  in  regard  to  the  trade  in 
fresh  cow  milk,  the  order  of  April  9, 188S,  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  mineral  water,  and 
the  order  of  January  20,  1883,  in  regard  to  the  erection  and  use  of  beer-pump  apparatus. 

If,  how  ever,  laws,  regulations,  and  public  instructions  have  done  what  they  could  to  lessen 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of  unhealthy  food,  little  has  been  accomplished  towards  re- 
moving those  dangers  which  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  laboring  classes  exist  in  large 
cities.  While  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring; 
portions  of  the  population,  the  communal  authorities  have  at  least  afforded  to  all  classes  of  the 
populatiou  the  oppcrtunity  to  breathe  in  streets,  squares,  and  before  the  gates  the  healthy  air 
which  rises  from  plant  vegetation.  Care,  moreover,  is  taken  that  children  of  this  class  are  not 
confined  in  unhealthy  schoolrooms  or  bent  on  unsuitable  seats ;  that  they  have  open  play- 
grounds and  gymnastic  apparatus  to  develop  their  strength  and  vitality.  In  public  parks 
similar  provision  is  also  made  for  the  children.  In  short,  in  addition  to  its  distinctive  purpose, 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  municipal  administration  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  public 
bealthfulness. 

PUBLIC  BATH  HOUSES. 

As  cleanliness  is  a  prerequisite  to  bealthfulness,  it  may  be  well  first  to  consider  the  con- 
venience offered  lor  bathing  in  the  public  bath  houses. 

In  the  municipal  report  for  the  years  t877-'8l,  after  comparing  the  bathing  facilities  of 
Berlin  with  those  of  other  great  cities  of  ancient  and  modern  limes,  it  was  said: 

•*  We  do  not  need  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  hot  baths  of  Titus  and  Caracal  la,  but  we 
can  not  expect  our  lamentably  bad  public  facilities — at  present  we  offer  only  river  baths  to  the 
public — to  suffice  much  longer." 

The  public  has  now  within  its  reach,  at  very  moderate  prices,  tub  and  shower  baths  in  the 
so  called  Volksbader  (people's  baths),  which  are  partially  supported  by  the  commune. 

As  long  ago  as  1873,  'n  consequence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  sanitary  matters  and  the 
rising  value  of  land  in  Berlin,  a  Volksbader  society  was  established,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  first  Volksbadcanstalt  (people's  bath  house)  was  opened  at  1 3  Hochste  street.  Anew 
impulse  was  given  to  this  movement  by  the  erection,  at  the  Hygienic  Exposition  in  1SS3,  of 
a  bath  house  by  Dr.  Lassar,  of  Berlin,  which,  in  a  comparatively  small  space  and  with  mod- 
erate buil  ling  and  current  expenses,  guarantied  absolutely  clean  and  fresh  baths.  This  was 
made  |>ossil>lc  by  the  use  of  shower  baths  alone.  This  form  of  bath  was  not  new,  as  it  had 
long  l»een  in  use  in  connection  with  tub  and  basin  baths;  but  the  unquestionable  service  done 
by  Dr.  Lassar  was  that  he  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  a  distinct  and  independ- 
ent form  of  bath,  the  shower  bath,  whose  high  sanitary  value,  as  compared  with  other  baths, 
had  often  I  *  fore  l>een  recognized  by  great  medicinal  authorities.  The  problem  how  to  estab- 
lish bath  houses  offering  most  abundant  accommodations,  and  thereby  enabled  to  pay  expenses 
from  their  own  receipts,  thus  seemed  solved. 

The  Volksbader  Society,  however,  held  firm  to  the  opinion  that  no  Volksbadcanstalt  could 
entirely  dispense  with  hib  baths;  still  it  placed  on  its  programme  Dr.  Lassar's  shower  baths 
also. 

After  much  preliminary  negotiating,  on  December  24,  1 886,  the  city  council  agreed  to 
allow  tin-  society  to  build  two  bath  bouses  on  municipal  paik  property,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
gave  in  cash  loS.ooo  marks  towards  the  building  cost,  with  the  understanding  that  these  bath 
houses  were  to  be  the  property  of  the  society,  built  and  conducted  by  iu    The  city,  however, 
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retained  the  proprietorship  of  the  land  and  the  right  to  purchase  the  bath  booses  at  prices 
agreed  upon,  to  oversee  all  business  details,  and  to  assist  in  fixing  the  tariff  of  prices.  At  a 
meeting  of  ihe  city  council  this  plan  was  vehemently  attacked  by  some  members,  on  the  ground 
that  such  important  establishments  should  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  city  and  run  at 
its  expense.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  side  that  this  was  only  an  experiment,  and  that  if  the 
city  took  it  into  its  own  hands  this  would  require  the  appointment  of  new  officials;  that 
the  society  had  already  in  its  employ  experienced  men ;  that  leaving  this  matter  to  the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  the  puHic  encouraged  a  general  interest  in  sanitary  affairs ;  and  that  by  this 
arrangement  80,000  marks  were  saved  to  the  municipality,  the  amount  which  the  society 
offered  to  contribute  to  the  building  expenses.  Moreover,  the  society  gave  every  guaranty 
that  the  business  would  be  properly  conducted,  and  even  left  the  municipality  the  right  to  ac- 
quire the  full  rights  to  the  property  at  any  time.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  consider  these 
two  bath  houses  as  the  beginning  of  a  system  and  to  confine  the  agreement  between  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  society  to  these  two  bath  houses,  leaving  the  extension  of  the  system  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistracy.  These  two  bath  houses  were  completed  in  1887  and  put  into 
operation  in  the  spring  of  18S8. 

For  the  use  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  more  there  are  tub  and  shower  baths  of  the 
first  class,  which  are  more  luxuriously  equipped.  The  price  for  a  tub  bath  is  fixed  at  50  pfen- 
nigs (12  cents),  while  the  shower  bath  costs  only  25  pfennigs  (6  cents).  The  greater  part  of 
the  space  is,  however,  given  up  to  second-class  haths,  which,  in  spite  of  their  cheapness — the 
prices  are  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  and  10  pfennigs  (2j£  cents),  respectively,  for  tub  and  shower 
baths,  inclusive  of  the  use  of  soap  and  clean  towels — are  equipped  with  all  (he  requisites  to  a 
healthful  bath. 

In  the  first  business  year,  beginning  March  12,  t888,  the  results  were  as  follows: 
Volksbade  Oranienburger  VCntadl. — The  total  number  of  bathers  was  84,105,  of  whom 
62,296  were  males  and  21,809  females.    Of  the  males,  43,324  took  tub  baths  and  18,972 
shower  haths;  of  the  females,  19,776  took  tub  baths  and  2,033  shower  baths. 

Volkibad  Alt-  umi  Nett- Kolt'n.— The  total  number  of  hathers  was  91,967,  of  whom  67,536 
were  males  ami  24,431  ft  males.  Of  the  males,  43,443  took  tub  baths,  23,909  shower  haths, 
and  184  salt  Lallis;  of  the  females,  22,319  took  tub  haths,  1,932  shower  baths,  and  180  salt 
baths. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  their  cheaper  price,  the  shower  baths  were  not  more  largely  taken 
is,  no  doubt,  due  chiefly  to  their  not  being  90  well  understood  by  the  public.  This  seems 
more  probable  as  the  shower-bath  establishment  erected  at  the  central  slaughter  house  for  the 
use  of  hutchers  enjoys  great  popularity. 

The  business  results  were  also  satisfactory  for  the  first  year;  the  receipts  not  only  covered 
expenses,  but  paid  a  small  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  municipal  authorities  are 
therefore  disposed  to  extend  the  system  under  its  own  management.  It  is  next  intended  to 
build  two  such  bath  houses,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  one  in  Moahit. 

The  extension  of  the  municipal  activity  in  this  direction  did  not,  in  the  period  under  re- 
port, prevent  increased  attention  to  river  baths.  The  first  of  these  baths  was  built  for  males 
in  1850;  the  first  for  females  was  built  in  1S63.  At  the  close  of  1S84  there  were  eight  such 
hath  houses  in  operation,  five  for  males  and  three  for  females.  The  patronage  of  these  haths 
since  the  year  iS^'o  has  increased  about  20,000  |vr  annum.  In  the  year  1SS8  in  these  mu- 
nicipal establishments  almost  700,000  baths  were  taken,  and  on  warm  days  in  June  and  July 
many  persons  had  to  be  turned  away. 

On  acci  unfof  the  great  number  of  petitions  received  from  individuals  and  societies,  and 
especially  from  workingtnen's  clubs,  the  city  council  was  obliged  to  regard  the  increase  of  the 
river  bath  houses  as  a  public  necessity.  In  1SS5,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  increase  sys- 
tematically, year  by  year,  the  numler  of  such  establishments.  Since  then  the  following  im- 
provements have  been  made:  In  1S86  the  area  of  the  hath  house-  for  males  on  the  Nordhafen 
was  increased  to  .1,412  square  metres,  and  other  extensions  were  made.  In  1SS7  two  bath 
houses  with  swimming  basins  were  erected  for  males,  each  at  a  cost  of  20,000  marks.  Each 
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of  these  has  o  water  surface  area  of  242. 19  square  metres  and  have  basins  of  IOI.84  square 
metres.  The  latter  are  divided  into  two  parts,  for  persons  who  can  swim  and  those  who  cam 
not.  By  the  erection  in  each  of  seventeen  closable  closets  accommodation  is  afforded  to  some 
of  the  visitors  to  unclothe  and  clothe  themselves  in  private.  For  other  visitors  fifty-eight 
closable  clothes  wardrobes  are  provided.  Furthermore,  each  basin  has  a  springboard  and  a 
shower-bath  room,  with  water  supplied  by  the  municipal  waterworks. 

On  account  of  these  improvements  in  the  new  bath  houses  their  patronage  became  so 
great  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  boys  under  14  years  of  age  and  persons  holding  free 
bath  tickets  from  the  poor  commission  and  to  require  such  persons  to  go  to  the  old  bath  houses. 
The  price  was  fixed  at  1 5  and  IO  pfennigs,  respectively,  with  or  without  dressing  closets. 
Persons  taking  swimming  lessons  pay  one  fee  of  3  marks  (72  cents)  to  the  swimming  teacher. 
The  acceptance  of  fees  by  employes  is  strictly  forbidden.  Monthly  tickets  can  be  had  for  3 
marks  (72  cents)  and  season  tickets  for  10  marks  ($2.38).  The  holders  of  such  tickets  are 
entitled  to  one  bath  daily  and  to  the  use  of  the  shower  bath  and  dressing  closets  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Furthermore,  in  1887,  but  after  the  close  of  the  l«Uhing  season,  a  new  bath  house  with 
swimming  basin  was  erected  near  the  Schilling  bridge.  This  bath  house  was  intended  for  the 
alternate  use  of  the  sexes,  and  cost  11,000  marks.  In  the  fall  of  1S88  the  female  bath  house 
on  the  Nordhafen,  owing  to  impurities  in  the  water,  was  moved  to  another  part  of  this  pond. 

Several  other  bath  houses  will  be  built  so  soon  as  the  necessary  consent  of  the  river  offi- 
cials can  be  obtained. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  business  and  financial  results  of  the  Berlin  muni- 
cipal river  baths : 


Year. 

Number  of  bathers. 

Number 
paying. 

Number 
free. 

Receipts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

296,833 

133.37° 

430,203 

»03.»57 

•27,046 

i<M57-85 

11.487.38 

i.3»9-53 

«8S3  

363.°'3 

161,589 

524,60a 

359,21a 

365,390 

12,960.60 

•9.741  95 

6.783-  35 

369,239 

183.587 

552,8.6 

265,698 

387,128 

13,28490 

16.74;.  45 

3.464- 55 

iSiij*  »«•••*•••«••••••••••• 

395, 4»S 

aoo, 167 

595.595 

a8s,443 

310,15a 

14,273.15 

»o.437  4» 

6,165.37 

1886  

479.5°* 

308,853 

658,361 

335,4>9 

353,943 

16,770.95 

26,293.50 

9.53». S5 

449. 466 

186,650 

636,116 

313,789 

3a3.337 

16,656.45 

36,998  47 

10,343.03 

365,01a 

158.604 

533,616 

355.356 

368,260 

17,130.07 

36,463.00 

9.33*°3 

The  fact  shown  by  the  al>ovc  table,  that  in  the  year  1S86  the  number  of  bathers  was 
greater  than  in  the  two  following  years,  notwithstanding  that  in  1S8S  there  were  four  more  bath 
houses  in  oj>eration  than  in  1SS6,  was  due  to  the  summer  of  1SS6  being  exceptionally  warm  and 
favorable  to  the  river  baths.  The  decrease  in  the  patronage  of  the  river  baths  is  also,  per- 
haps, partially  due  to  the  increasing  competition  of  the  "  Volksbadeanstalten." 

Three  other  forms  of  public  sanitary  protection  will  next  be  discussed.  They  are  vacci- 
nation, cattle  disease  laws,  and  disinfection  of  articles  which  have  come  into  contact  with 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases. 

VACCINATION. 

Vaccination  is  compulsory  in  Berlin. 

With  the  increase  of  |>opulation  the  number  of  limes  and  places  for  vaccination  increased. 

In  the  year  1882  the  numl>er  of  children  vaccinated  was  56,922  ;  vaccinating  physicians, 
70;  times  and  places  fixed  for  the  purpose,  ojo.  In  i.SSS  the  number  of  children  vaccinated 
was  74,530;  vaccinating  physicians,  73;  times  and  places  for  the  purpose,  1,069.  ror  these 
public  vaccinations  rooms  in  the  district  schools  were  used. 
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The  cash  outlay  incurred  by  the  city  in  carrying  out  the  vaccination  laws  was,  in  1882, 
19,9^6  mirks,  and  in  l8S>  24,760.61  marks. 

Not  only  in  extent  did  vaccination  increase  during  the  period  under  report,  but  also  in 
quality,  owing  to  the  establishment  in  18S7  of  a  royal  institute  for  the  production  of  calf 
lymph  at  the  central  slaughter-house  in  licrlin. 

Up  to  the  year  1SS7,  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  humanized 
vaccine,  that  is,  vaccine  obtained  from  human  beings,  was  generally  used.  Against  this 
practice,  however,  there  had  long  been  a  strong  movement,  both  in  lay  and  in  medical  circles, 
and  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  original  system,  advocated  by  the  discoverer,  Dr.  Jenner.  In 
Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  also  in  some  cities  of  Germany, there  had  long 
been  institutes  devoted  to  the  production  of  animal  lymph.  In  1S65  Dr.  Pissin  had  established 
such  an  institute  and  had  found  many  takers  for  his  lymph. 

The  city  officials  first  discussed  this  subject  in  1869.  A  petition  from  the  local  medical- 
etiological  society  asked  that  "  the  vaccine  institute  of  Dr.  I'issin  be  assisted  by  an  annual 
appropriation  from  the  State  Government  until  the  system  of  vaccinating  from  arm  to  arm  has 
been  definitely  reformed,  so  that  in  this  way  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  may  also 
enjoy  the  advantage  arising  from  the  use  of  vaccine  matter  obtained  direct  from  the  cow." 

This  petition  had  great  weight  with  the  city  council,  as  it  was  shown  therein  that  by  the 
use  of  humani/ed  vaccine  many  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  etc.,  could 
be  convened  from  one  person  to  another. 

As,  however,  it  was  a  matter  for  State,  rather  than  municipal,  action,  nothing  was  done  to 
assist  Dr.  I'issin  in  his  undertaking.  Likewise  the  State  Government  took  no  action.  The 
general  imperial  compulsory  vaccination  law  of  April  8,  1S74,  and  the  Prussian  law  of  April 
12,  1S75,  did  not  indicate  which  sort  of  lymph  was  to  be  used.  'Die  public  mistrust  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  human  lymph  constantly  grew,  however,  and  was  strengthened  by  several  un- 
questionable instances  where  diseases  were  thus  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  animal  vaccine  system  had  been  gradually  gaining  strength  in  medical 
circles.  In  1879  the  German  medical  congress  unanimously  approved  of  the  use  of  animal 
vaccine.  Thereupon  Dr.  Pissin  addressed  a  communication  to  the  magistracy,  in  which  he 
recommended  the  establishment  at  the  central  slaughter-house  of  a  central  lymph  institute  for 
animal  vaccination,  from  which  the  municipal  vaccinating  physicians  could  l>c  supplied  with 
lymph.  Other  cities  had  already  established  such  institutes  in  connection  with  their  slaughter- 
houses, csjxrcially  Hamburg,  Metz,  and  basic.  This  example  the  city  council  was  not  indis- 
posed to  follow.  A  member  of  the  council  who  had  himself  examined  the  institute  at  basic 
spoke  very  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  project.  About  the  same  time  a  request  was  made  by  the 
royal  |>olice  presidency,  which  had  received  a  communication  from  the  director  of  the  royal 
lymph  institute,  that  a  stall  space  be  set  aside  at  the  central  cattle  market,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary material  in  cattle  be  temporarily  supplied.  later  on,  in  1S83,  the  jxilicc  presidency 
inquired  if  the  magistracy  was  willing  to  establish  at  the  municipal  slaughter-house  a  calf- 
lymph  station.  The  city  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  this,  as,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  I  of  the  State  law,  the  State  alone  was  responsible  for  such  expenses.  As, 
however,  the  matter  was  one  of  such  importance  to  its  citizens,  and  as  the  magistracy  had 
already  such  an  institute  in  view,  the  city  consented  to  the  proposition  on  condition  that  ex- 
penses be  restricted  so  far  as  possible.  Inquiries  were  thereupon  made  in  regard  to  the 
building  and  current  expenses  of  such  institutions  in  other  cities,  with  favorable  results. 

Simultaneously  with  these  negotiations  with  the  royal  police  |>resideucy,  an  agreement  was 
made  concerning  the  supplying  of  lymph  thus  produced  for  public  vaccination,  concerning  the 
several  rights  of  the  contracting  parties  (the  city  and  the  police  department,  which  is  a  State 
institution  independent  of  the  municipal  government),  and  upon  this  basis  the  magistracy 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  lymph -producing  station  at  the  central  cattle  market, 
and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  5,000  marks  was  appropriated  for  the  pur|>ose. 

Before  this  could  be  carried  out,  however,  in  June,  18S6,  the  city  council  received  an  unex- 
pected communication  from  the  royal  police  presidency,  transmitting  •  communication  from  the 
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minister  of  medical  affairs,  stating  that  the  State  had  no  longer  an  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  n  municipal  calf-lymph  station,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  establish  in  Berlin  a  State 
huiph  institute  to  supply  the  whole  province  of  Brandenburg,  including  the  city  of  Berlin, 
with  ii'nini  d  vaccine  matter,  h'or  this  purpose  the  minister  desired  better  accommodations  at  the 
municipal  central  cattle  market.  The  police  presidency  was  instructed  to  negotiate  with  the 
city  council  on  the  two  following  points: 

(1)  Would  the  city  supply  rooms  for  such  institute  in  one  of  the  existing  buildings  of  the 
central  cattle  market,  fitted  up  suitably  fur  the  purpose,  and  rent  the  same  to  the  State  ? 

(2)  Would  one  of  the  municipal  veterinary  surgeons  employed  in  the  central  cattle  market 
supply  10  the  diicctor  of  the  institute,  for  a  recompense,  the  necessary  assistance  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  lymph  animals? 

This  change  of  plan  on  the  j>art  of  the  Government  was  more  surprising,  as  no  reasons 
were  given  therefor.  It  was  later  ascertained,  however,  that  it  was  due  to  certain  action  which 
had  in  the  meanwhile  been  taken  by  the  federal  council  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
vaccination  laws. 

A  commission  of  exj>crts  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  imperial  chancellor  in  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  had  reported  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  use  of  human  lymph  were  well 
grounded,  and  in  recommending  the  use  of  animal  lymph  bad  advised  the  issuance  by  the 
federal  council  of  strict  regulations  on  the  subject :  . 

"  The  general  introduction  of  vaccination  with  animal  lymph  should  be  gradually  brought 
aliout,  and  institutes  should  l>c  established  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  probable  demand. 
So  soon  as  such  an  institute  is  in  jwsition  to  supply  the  demand  upon  it  for  animal  lymph, 
public  vaccinations  with  such  lymph  should  be  begun  in  that  district." 

The  following  agreement  was  reached  by  the  city  council  and  the  royal  police  presidency: 
Tor  the  institute  for  the  production  of  calf  lymph  are  necessary:  room  for  sixteen  calves  in 
single  stalls,  a  room  for  vaccination  of  the  calves,  and  a  room  for  the  physician.  The  city 
supplies  for  these  purposes  a  portion  of  the  swine  hall  in  the  central  cattle  market.  These  . 
rooms  were  lilted  up  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  plans  suggested  by  the 
city  and  approved  by  the  minister.  These  rooms  were  taken  by  the  State  for  5  years,  begin- 
ning April  I,  18S7,  at  the  rent  rate  of  1,000  marks  j>cr  annum.  At  the  expiration  of  the  5 
years  cither  party  to  the  contract,  it  was  agreed,  was  to  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  coutract 
by  giving  6  months'  notice  to  the  other  party. 

The  magistracy  also  consented  to  permit  one  of  its  veterinary  surgeons  to  exercise  the 
functions  desired  by  the  State. 

On  the  26th  of  May  Dr.  Schultr,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  State,  commenced  opera- 
tions, and  in  the  same  year  public  vaccinations  with  the  animal  lymph  thus  obtained  were 
begun  in  Berlin. 

MUNICIPAL  DISINFECTION  STATIONS. 

That  the  disinfection  or  destruction  of  articles  capable  of  transmitting  contagious  diseases 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  has  long  been  recognized  by  statesmen  as  well  as  by  scientists. 
By  Prussian  cabinet  order  of  August  8,  1835,  regulations  were  prescribed  for  the  annihilation 
or  disinfection,  under  severe  penalties,  of  articles  which  had  come  in  contact  with  a  person 
suffering  with  cither  one  of  twelve  diseases  mentioned  in  these  regulations. 

These  regulations  did  not  result  entirely  satisfactorily,  as  the  disinfectants  therein  were  not 
of  the  most  effective  sort.  The  experiments  of  Robert  Koch  a  few  years  ago  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  sure  and  reliable  disinfectant.  He  proved  that  rushing  steam  of  a  temperature 
of  at  least  1000  C.  in  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time  was  able  to  destroy  the  most 
ol>stinatc  microorganism.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  system  of  disinfection  was 
changed  in  the  Municipal  Moabite  Hospital  when,  in  the  year  1884,  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  France  compiled  the  adoption  of  energetic  precautionary  measures  in  Germany. 

Both  the  city  council  and  the  police  presidency  soon  recognised  the  desirability  of  opening 
to  the  public  an  institution  of  this  sort,  and  accordingly  one  was  erected  on  Reichcnberg  street 
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at  a  cost  of  111,447  quirks,  which  was  opened  November  I,  1 886.  This  building  was  so 
erected  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  reinfection  of  disinfected  articles  by  contact  widt 
articles  not  yet  disinfected. 

In  wagons  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  property  of  the  city,  articles  destined 
for  disinfection  are  brought  from  dwelling  houses,  packed  in  linen  cloths  or  sacks,  to  the  dis- 
infection house.  Here,  in  the  department  for  infected  articles,  they  are  placed  in  the  disin- 
fection apparatus,  which  is  supplied  with  wagons  which  can  be  drawn  in  and  out.  When 
the  apparatus  is  tilled,  its  doors  are  closed,  and  disinfection  of  the  objects  within  is  secured  by 
exposing  them  for  half  an  hour  to  the  influence  of  rushing  steam  at  a  temperature  of  no°C. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the  articles  arc  taken  out  on  the  other  side  in  the  depart- 
ment for  disinfected  articles  and  returned  to  their  owners  in  wagons  provided  especially  for 
the  purpose. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  done  by  this  institution : 


rcnou. 

Nn.ofob. 
{ecu  dis- 
infected. 

Number  of  persons  owning 
disinfected  object*. 

Classes  of  persons  owning  disinfected  ob- 
jects resident  in  Berlin. 

Total. 

Resident 

outside  of 

Resident 
within 
Ikrlin. 

Of  the  rich  classes. 

Of  the  working 
classes . 

November  1,  1886, 

• 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Sumter. 

Per  cent 

to  March  31, 1687 

36,400 

860 

39 

83. 

803 

96.6 

38 

3  4 

April    l.   1887.  to 

• 

March  31,1888.... 

60,197 

»,7aa 

7« 

a,657 

a.477 

93- a 

180 

6.8 

April  1,   i883,  to 

85.536 

81 

4.017 

3.3»9 

83.6 

698 

•7  4 

By  police  order  of  February  7, 1887,  disinfection  is  obligatory  with  certain  diseases  (diph- 
theria, cholera,  smallpox,  spotted  and  relapse  typhus)  and  can  be  made  obligatory  with  certain 
others  by  special  proclamation  (typhus  of  the  bowels, scarlet  fever,  epidemic  diarrhea, measles, 
whooping  cough,  and  pulmonary  consumption). 

The  fee  collected  is  4  marks  per  cubic  metre.    For  poor  persons  disinfection  is  free 
the  requisition  of  a  physician.    The  financial  report  of  this  institution  is  as  follows: 


Period. 

Total 
receipts. 

Receipts 
from  fees. 

Reductions. 

• 

Marks. 
13,841.31 
29,841. 42 
35,889.50 

Marks. 
6,263.40 
13,9=8.80 
»5.9IO-45 

Marks. 
6,228. 70 
13,928.80 
15,794.61 

Marks. 

April  1, 1887, to  March  31,1888  

1,3*1  60 
813.20 

Notb. — The  reductions  are  largely  in  connection  with  disinfection  of  municipal  < 

In  addition  to  this  disinfection  station  a  second  one  has  been  erected  on  the  Prenslauer 
Allee,  which  has  four  disinfection  apparatuses. 


CATTLE-DISEASE  LAWS. 

During  the  period  tinder  report  there  was  no  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  whereby 
communal  authorities  arc  require, I  to  pay  damages  for  horses  killed  on  account  of  their  having 
glanders  and  for  cattle  likewise  slaughtered  on  account  of  lung  disease,  such  communal  au- 
thorities being  authorized  to  cover  their  expenses  thus  incurred  by  levying  therefor  on  the 
owners  of  horses  and  cattle  within  their  communal  districts. 
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During  this  period  no  cattle  were  killed  on  account  of  lung  disease,  and  :herefore  there  is 
no  column  in  the  following  table  to  show  on  outlay  for  this  purpose : 


Year. 

Number  of 
hoiscs  with 

killed. 

Amount  of 

dam.i  pges 
p<i«i  for 
h'irscs  so 
killed. 

Current 
expenses. 

Total 
outlay. 

Animals  t 
levy  for  the 
this  0 

Horses. 

-UDJCCt  tO 

utlay. 
Cattle. 

Tax  levied 
per  horse. 

Markt. 

M<trk,. 

Marks. 

Number. 

Number. 

Mark*. 

188,  

»3 

5,310.00 

2,612.81 

7,822.81 

96, 197 

»,347 

0.30 

1883  

n 

6,406. 25 

9,594.6s 

9,000.93 

27,05a 

».  577 

•30 

1*84  

10 

».7«3-75 

9,677.41 

4.39*»6 

37.7«5 

9,964 

•  so 

6 

1,805.00 

2,528. 11 

4.333- " 

a9.384 

3.»73 

.15 

33 

7.545  00 

2,678.75 

10,223.75 

31.655 

3.54a 

•jo 

18S7  

25 

7,926.  »5 

2.797  95 

10, 724. 20 

34.464 

3.790 

.30 

I  S88.  IMVM4HMMHI 

II 

* 

10,257.50 

*.5«5.84 

".773-34 

35,I3<> 

4,290 
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SOLDERING  GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HA  WES,  OF  REICHENBERG. 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  a  new  process  for  soldering  glass 
and  porcelain  to  metals,  which  is  exciting  much  interest  here. 

The  invention  is  that  of  a  Frenchman  named  Cailletet,  but,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  discovery  has  not  yet  been  reported  from  France,  and  it  seems 
to  me  such  an  important  one  to  mechanics,  physicists,  and  chemists,  I  venture 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  process,  which  is  extremely  simple. 

The  part  of  a  glass  tube  to  be  soldered  receives  first  a  thin  layer  of 
platinum  by  applying  to  the  slightly  warmed  glass  by  means  of  a  brush  a 
quantity  of  neutral  chloride  of  platinum  and  etherized  oil  of  camomile. 
The  oil  evaporates  slowly.  As  soon  as  the  white,  strong-smelling  vapor  has 
entirely  disappeared,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  platinum 
is  thus  reduced  and  coats  the  glass  with  a  thin  layer  of  metal.  The  plated 
glass  is  then  put  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  coating  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  sufficiently  strong  battery,  when  a  ring  of  copper 
is  deposited  so  thick  and  strong  upon  the  platinum  that  it  can  be  worked  in 
any  way,  and  the  glass  tube  can  be  treated  as  if  it  were  metal  as  far  as  solder- 
ing is  concerned. 

It  may  be  united  to  iron,  copper,  bronze,  platinum,  or  any  metal  which 
will  take  solder. 

The  durability  and  strength  when  so  soldered  is  remarkable.  Mr. 
Cailletet  has  proven  that  in  one  of  his  apparatuses  for  liquefying  gases  the 
upper  end  of  a  tube  so  soldered  withstood  a  pressure  of  more  than  200  atmos- 
pheres without  breaking  in  the  least. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rtichcnburgi  March  24,  1891* 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RICHARDSON. 
EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  digest  of  invoice  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  March  31,  1891,  for  the  consular  district  of  Matamoros.  This 
digest  includes  the  agency  at  Mier,  there  being  at  present  no  agents  at  Vic- 
toria and  Camargo. 

In  the  transmission  of  this  digest  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  make  brief 
comment  upon  some  matters  of  interest  during  the  quarter. 

The  past  winter  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  depressing,  from  every 
^  point  of  view,  of  any  season  for  the  past  30  years.  Business  has  been  at  a 
standstill.  This  has  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  prolonged  drought,  which  has 
for  3  years  cut  off  all  crops  and  necessitated  the  purchase  of  those  things 
that  have  heretofore  been  a  source  of  revenue ;  in  part  to  the  practical 
workings  of  the  new  tariff  law,  which  has  shut  off  the  traffic  in  live  stock ; 
and  in  part  to  the  gradual  transference  of  business  done  at  this  place  to  other 
centers  that  have  better  railway  and  harbor  facilities.  I  have,  in  recent 
communications  to  the  bepartment,  intimated  my  belief  that  the  business  here 
Had  touched  bottom.  It  will  not,  it  can  not,  go  lower.  Notwithstanding 
the  depressing  conditions  which  I  have  enumerated,  a  better  showing  is  made 
than  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter.  The  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1890 
show  only  $36,795.81,  of  which  $8,950  were  in  live  stock,  against  $37,734.99 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1891.  Deducting  the  live-stock  exports,  the 
quarter  just  ended  makes  a  better  showing  by  $9,889. 18,  an  increase  of  26  per 
cent.  Indeed,  the  trade  has  been  better  than  in  the  two  previous  quarters. 
Deducting  the  live-stock  export  from  the  returns  for  March  31,  1S90,  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  about  37  per  cent,  .since  last 
year.  This  decrease  is  due,  without  question,  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  nothing  to  sell  but  hides,  hair,  and  bones.  It  is  the  measure  of  drought 
influence  in  trade.  The  yearly  decrease  noted  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroad  towns  of  the  interior  and  Laredo  have  afforded  better  facilities  for 
shipment  than  Matamoros.  But  we  now  rest  on  "hard  pan."  From  this 
on  trade  will  hold  its  own  with  steady  increase.  An  unusually  large  acreage 
of  corn  and  cotton  has  been  planted,  while  there  is  no  falling  off  in  cane. 
There  has  been  rain  enough  to  start  the  crops  well,  though  not  enough  to 
iosuce.ajiarvestj 

RAILROADS  AND  MINES. 

There  are  some  signs  of  promise.  The  grading  is  going  forward  slowly 
on  the  Corpus  Christi  and  South  American  Railway,  and  with  some  fear , 
and  trembling  we  are  beginning  to  believe  that  in  a  few  months'  time  there; 
will  be  easy  communication  with  the  north.  The  work  of  track-laying  will 
he  commenced  soon.  The  Matamoros^  Victoria,  and  San  Luis  Potosi  road, 
So.  129, — a*. 

-  V     •  • 
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known  as  the  Cucllar  concession,  is  feeling  its  way  along  with  equal  modera- 
tion toward  Victoria.  Ties  are  now  being  delivered  and  steel  rails  arc  en 
route  from  Belgium. 

The  recent  renewed  interest  in  mining  at  San  Nicolas,  and  the  fact  that 
the  president  of  the  road  has  large  property  at  San  Fernando,  which  is  com- 
paratively valueless  without  access  to  it,  and  the  purchase  and  stocking  in  the 
past  year  of  an  immense  ranch  covering  640  square  leagues  near  San  Fer- 
nando— all  give  grounds  for  hope  that  at  least  the  Matainoros,  Victoria,  and 
San  Luis  Potosi  Railroad  will  not  prove  a  railroad  decoy.  The  ranch  re- 
ferred to  is  owned  by  capitalists  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  thought  thai 
stock  can  be  raised  and  shipped  into  the  interior  with  profit  now,  and  that 
the  present  restrictions  in  the  stock  trade  can  not  be  maintained  long.  This 
company  is  prepared  to  maintain  this  ranch  for  years,  if  need  be,  without 
sales,  and  when  the  bars  into  the  market  of  the  United  States  are  let  down 
they  propose  to  be  on  hand  with  their  herds  ready  for  the  better  prices. 
They  also  propose  to  engage  quite  extensively  in  agriculture.  This  ranch  is 
already  surveyed,  and  is,  in  part,  fenced  and  stocked. 

These  are  some  of  the  present  signs  of  better  times  for  this  part  of  Ta- 
maulipas. 

The  completion  of  the  two  roads  referred  to  will  change  all  this,  bring- 
ing back  some  of  the  old  business  and  bringing  in  new.    There  is,  howeveif 
as  much  unproductive  labor  as  ever. 


VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Not  the  least  among  the  depressing  conditions  during  the  past  winter  has 
been  the  widespread  sickness  and  great  mortality,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  of  mortality  in  the  city  of  Matamoros  for  the  quarter  ended  March  3/,  i8gr. 


Description. 


Smallpox  . 
Diphtheria 
Typhus.-. 


•■••••••••••■••••■•■••••••••••■•••••■••a**** ••..*• 


Grippe  

Pneumonia  

Other  pulmonary  diseases  

Over  60  years  and  under  3  years 
All  others  


••*••• • ■ •••• 


Total. 


January. 


»3 
»3 

(> 


February. 


>.......*.... 


90 

M 
6 


March. 


1 

I 

»5 
la 
11 


Total. 


4 

1 
1 

3 
»9 
48 
39 
»3 


The  total  number  of  deaths  was  148,  of  which  72  occurred  in  the  month 
of  March,  when  nearly  the  entire  city  was  prostrated  with  la  grippe.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  epidemic  has  been  its  partiality  for  pneumonia.  Of  the 
148  deaths,  80  were  occasioned  by  pneumonia  or  pulmonary  diseases;  6  by 
contagious  diseases,  of  which  4  were  of  smallpox;  and  39  were  of  people 
over  60  and  under  3  years  of  age. 
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The  proportion  of  old  people  and  children  is  larger  than  usual.  The 
deaths  from  smallpox  are  few  since  it  has  been  epidemic  here,  as  almost 
everywhere  in  the  southwest.  The  suggestive  figures  are  those  indicating 
mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases.  Of  all  these  deaths  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  one  that  can  be  traced  properly  to  climatic  conditions.  The  poor 
people  of  this  city  have  been  starving,  many  having  only  the  daily  ration  of 
a  spoonful  of  frejoles  and  one  tortilla.  The  suffering  has  been  great,  and 
there  are  no  organized  agencies  for  relief.  The  houses  of  most  of  them 
are  not  as  comfortable  as  the  stables  and  hogpens  of  the  well-to-do  farmers 
of  the  north.  Their  clothing  is  no  protection.  When  la  grippe  swooped 
down  on  them,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  die.  Had  they  been  well 
clothed,  well  housed,  and  well  fed,  they  would  have  lived. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  we  may  never  pass  through  another  winter  like 
the  past.  The  depression  consequent  upon  the  paralysis  in  business,  the 
suffering  of  the  people,  and  the  great  mortality  was  felt  by  all,  but  can  be 
described  by  no  one. 

Table  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Matamoros  to  the  United  States  during 
the  quarter  ended  March  j/,  /Sg/,  in  United  Stales  gold. 


Articles. 


Hides  and  calfskins  

Goat, deer, and  other  skins 

Horsehair  

Cattle  hair  

Bones  

Duck  feathers  


Value. 

f«7,73«  46 

90,817.  35 

7.M-87 
440.00 

570. 60 
15.0a 


Articles. 


Val 


ue. 


Cotton  seed   

Expenses  

Total  

Less  cx  polls  from  the  Mier  agency 

Actual  exports  


fats.  So 
30.31 


48,070.09 

10,335. 10 

97. 734-99 


Table  shotving  the  value  oj  declared  exports  from  Matamoros  to  the  United  Stales  from  jSSy 

to  1S9/. 


Quarter 


March  31,1891  

December  31,1890 
September  30,1890 

June  30, 1890.  

March  31, 1890  

March  31, 1889....... 

March  31,1818... 
March  31,1887  


..*■••..•■•■•■••••*•  ■  •••••••■•••••■*•**>■•■■•••• 


■ ■••*•■•> 


Live  stock. 


£8,050. 00 
21.435.20 
66,346.95 
24,967. 00 
54. 369- 50 
4*.3'>7-5" 
47,490.00 


Other  than 
live  stock. 


$37,734-99 
J7.84581 
ao.206.45 
4».44»83 

58,829.02 
50,784.95 
62,068  78 
88,767.90 


Total. 


$37,734  99 

3*,795.8i 
41,641.65 

«<>7.7S9-78 
83,791.02 

'OS. > 54  45 
104,436  28 

'36.a57-9° 


JOHN  B.  RICHARDSON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Matamoros,  April  4,  i8pl. 
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THE  JAPAN  STREAM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SMITJiERS,  OF  OSAKA  AND  HIOGO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  interesting  letter  on  the  Kuro. 
Sivvo,  or  Japan  Stream,  by  John  J.  Mahlmann,  harbor  master  at  this  port, 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  sailing  masters  of  the  United  States. 

E.  J.  SMITHERS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Osaka  and  Hiogo,  May  2,  i8gi. 


THE  kuro  siwo,  or  japan  STREAM. 
[Iudosurc  in  Consul  Smithcra's  report.] 

Koiife,  April  25. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Hyago  News. 

Dear  Sir:  The  total  loss  of  several  fine  steamers  between  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  includ 
ing  the  Carnarvonshire,  6/vw«,and  the  Turkish  man  of-war  Er/ou^rou/,  having  been  in  each 
case  and  after  careful  inquiry  attributed  to  unknown  currents,  has  probably  awakened  foreign 
shipmasters  to  the  fact  that  the  present  charts  and  the  China  Sea  directory  arc  wanting  in  that 
completeness  so  very  necessary  towards  preventing  shipwreck,  namely,  a  trustworthy  and  full 
description  of  currents  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Japan  and  their  occasional  eccentricities,  and 
that  this  defect  in  chart  and  directory  should  1*  fully  furnished  in  their  next  issue.  With  this 
object,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  to  navigation  between  the  ports  of  Yokohama  and 
Kobe,  I  beg  of  you  to  kindly  publish  the  following  short  summary  from  notes  on  the  above 
stream  and  tides,  which,  being  taken  from  observations  extending  over  three  hundred  passages 
between  the  two  places,  I  can  sincerely  recommend  to  all  concerned  in  shipping  and  to  the 
different  hydrographic  offices  of  the  world. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Kuro-Siwo,  or  Black  Stream,  also  called  the  Japan  Stream, 
arises  from  the  equatorial  current  in  the  Pacific,  which  latter  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  un- 
til it  reaches  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  where,  being  obstructed  by  land,  it  divides  and  is 
deflected,  the  southern  branch  flowing  till  it  strikes  the  coast  of  Australia  and  there  turns  east- 
ward, while  the  northern  portion,  forming  the  Kuro-Siwo,  sweeps  by  the  Philippines,  the 
Loo-Choo  Islands,  and  the  south  and  southeast  coast  of  Japan,  continuing  on  its  course  across 
the  North  Pacific  as  far  as  the  American  coast.  Arising  from  the  equatorial  current,  this 
stream  is  essentially  warmer  than  the  ocean  through  which  it  passes,  and  its  limits  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  a  thermometer.  The  limits  or  width  of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  and  also  its  ve- 
locity, are  much  influenced  by  the  monsoons  of  the  China  Sea,  whereas  its  set,  or  the  direction 
in  which  it  generally  flows,  is  often  considerably  deflected  by  storms  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  the  Kuro-Siwo,  passing  through  Van  Dieman'a 
Strait,  makes  nearly  in  a  straight  line  for  Rock  Island,  touching  Osima  on  its  course.  From 
Rock  Island,  after  changing  its  set  slightly  eastward  and  touching  Noshimasaki,  it  continues 
on  its  way  across  the  Pacific.  Steamers  making  the  passage  between  Osima  and  Rock  Island 
on  the  line  joining  the  two  places,  or  even  outside  of  it,  will  often  miss  the  stream  entirely. 
This  is  usually  the  case  during  winter  months,  but  in  the  summer  it  is  mostly  found  on  this 
line  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  and  during  fine  weather  this  line  joining  Osima  and  Rock  Island 
may  be  taken  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  easily  distinguishable  by  floating  sea- 
weed, driftwood,  ripples,  and  even  by  its  dark  color. 
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Inside  of  this  line,  or  northern  margin  of  the  Kuro-Siwo,  we  have  during  fine  weather  two 
distinct  bodies  of  water,  the  one  adjoining  the  stream  being  usually  without  motion  and  the 
other  a  part  of  the  tide  belt  which  surrounds  Japan.  The  body  of  water  between  this  tide 
belt  and  the  Japan  Stream,  although  usually  at  rest,  has  at  times  l>een  known  to  run  counter  to 
the  Kuro-Siwo,  of  which  I  maygivethe  following  very  remarkable  instance:  In  February,  1879, 
the  Mitsu  Bishi  sailing  vessel  Sumanoura-maru,  Captain  Spiegelthal,  became  dismasted  some 
10  miles  offOmacsaki  and  drifted  during  the  following  4  days,  in  perfectly  calm  weather,  to 
within  30  miles  of  Osima,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  25  miles  per  day  to  the  westward.  The 
width  of  this  body  of  water  varies  according  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  expanding 
during  strong  northerly  winds  and  contracting  whenever  the  winds  are  from  the  southward 
and  eastward.  In  fact,  during,  and  sometimes  even  before,  these  latter  winds  reach  the  coast, 
this  body  of  water  disappears  entirely,  for  at  such  times  the  Kuro-Siwo  is  deflected  from  its  or- 
dinary east-northeast  course  and  sets  at  a  more  or  less  angle  towards  the  shore,  merging  eventu- 
ally into  the  tidal  streams  and  causing  extraordinary  high  and  strong  tides  along  the  coast. 
The  weather  at  such  times  is  generally  thick,  and  it  is  then  that  captains  navigating  between 
Rock  Island  should  be  on  their  guard  against  this  treacherous  inset,  steamers  having  been  set 
shorcwards  as  much  as  16  miles  in  as  many  hours,  and  in  place  of  making  Osima  on  their 
starboard  bow  have  made  it  several  points  on  their  port  bow.  The  same  caution  holds  good 
when  steering  from  Osima  for  Rock  Island,  of  which  we  have  a  sad  but  significant  proof  in 
the  disaster  of  the  French  mail  steamship  Nile,  which  was  lost  some  years  ago  on  the  coast 
of  Id/u,  with  nearly  all  hands.  A  vessel  is  very  seldom  set  in  during  fine  weather,  or,  if  it 
has  occurred,  there  have  been  no  evil  consequences,  and  the  incident  has  probably  been  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  experienced.  This  should  not  be  so,  but  such  is  human  nature.  During 
thick  weather,  however,  these  shipwrecks  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  cause  thereof  as 
well,  and  all  due  precaution  should  be  taken  accordingly  when  shaping  a  course  along  this 
part  of  the  coast. 

The  tide  belt  along  this  coast  is  of  varying  width,  extending  at  different  times  and  places 
5  or  6  miles  off  shore,  while  at  the  prominent  headlands  it  may  not  extend  more  than  half  a 
mile ;  but  wherever  it  is  so  narrowed  it  runs  stronger  than  at  other  places.  At  Osima  the 
flood  stream  seems  to  disappear  wholly  at  times,  owing  to  the  Kuro-Siwo,  which  strikes  this 
headland  and  evidently  runs  over  the  flood  stream,  or  it  may  be  that  the  tide  at  such  times 
makes  its  way  through  the  passage  between  Osima  and  the  mainland.  The  flood  sets  to  the 
westward  along  this  coast,  and  both  it  and  the  ebb  tide  set  somewhat  into  the  deep  bays,  the 
former  along  their  eastern,  and  the  latter  along  their  western,  shores. 

Again  I  say  that  captains  navigating  along  this  coast  should  be  always  on  the  alert  for  the 
inset  before  alluded  to,  but  especially  so  with  winds  from  the  southward  and  eastward  and  a 
falling  barometer.  When  lxmnd  from  Yokohama  to  Kobe,  after  having  passed  Rock  Island, 
they  should  take  the  inshore  passage,  weather  permitting,  keeping  just  at  the  margin  of  the 
tides.  By  so  doing  the  inset  will  be  avoided,  and  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  verifying 
their  position  at  the  last  possible  moment  in  case  of  being  overtaken  by  thick  weather.  The 
difference  in  distance  l>etween  the  inshore  track  and  a  straight  one  is  insignificant,  the  former 
approaching  the  great  circle  touching  Rock  Island  and  Osima  very  closely.  At  all  events, 
a  straight  course  should  never  lie  steered,  and,  if  the  inshore  passage  can  not  l>e  taken  advan- 
tage of,  then  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  shape  such  a  course  from  Rock  Island  as  will  take 
the  vessel  well  within  range  of  Matoya  light.  This  would  pass  Omaesaki  at  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  an  advantage  for  verifying  position  which  should  not  be  neglected.  The  bearing  on 
which  Matoya  light  heaves  in  sight  would  indicate  at  once  whether  the  vessel  had  made  her 
course  or  had  been  set  shorcwards,  and,  should  the  weather  Income  thick  after  having  passed 
this  light,  which  it  often  does,  then  the  distance  to  Osima  being  but  short,  the  vessel  is  not 
likely  to  be  set  in  to  any  great  extent.  A  good  plan  is  to  shape  a  course  for  clearing  Osima  as 
soon  as  Matayo  light  is  sighted,  ;'.  t.,  its  full  range,  or  16  miles. 

In  concluding,  I  may  state  that  I  disclaim  any  qualification  for  instructing  the  coasting 
captains  in  regard  to  any  currents  or  tides  along  this  coast,  my  sole  object  in  writing  being  to 
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bring  the  occasional  strong  inset  between  Rock  Island  and  Osima  l>efore  the  notice  of  cap- 
tains who  arc  strangers  thereto,  as  also  before  the  notice  of  those  who  have  opportunities  of 
informing  them  thereof,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  shipwrecks  on  this  coast  and  the 
frightful  loss  of  human  life  often  attending  the  same;  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  newspapers 
will  kindly  assist  me  in  gaining  the  end  aimed  at  by  freely  copying  the  above  few  crude  re- 
marks. I  have,  however,  one  last  word  for  masters  of  coasting  vessels,  which  is  that  my  offer 
made  in  January,  1879,  to  compile  all  reports  on  unusual  currents  still  holds  good,  and  that 
any  reports  sent  to  my  oftice  will  be  very  gratefully  received  and  duly  published  for  the  benefit 
of  brother  shipmasters. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  general  tariff  law  affecting  the  whole 
of  Germany,  which  was  adopted  on  the  1st  of  October,  1870,  and  amended 
by  the  act  of  July,  1873,  was  a  distinctly  revenue  tariff,  without  any  declared 
purpose  of  protection.  It  continued  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January,  1880, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  protective  tariff  law  which  had  been  enacted 
on  the  15th  of  July  previous.  From  1870,  therefore,  down  to  the  close  of 
1889  united  Germany  had  enjoyed  10  years'  experience  under  a  tariff  for 
revenue,  and  likewise  10  years  under  a  protective  system,  which  was  not  only 
radical  and  far  reaching  in  its  original  form,  but  has  been  twice  amended  : 
first,  by  the  act  of  May  22,  1885,  which  advanced  duties  on  several  im- 
portant classes  of  imports,  and  again  by  the  act  of  December  21,  1887, 
which  increased  the  tariff  on  cereals  and  distilled  liquors.  Moreover, 
American  pork  products,  which  were  imported  in  vast  quantities  during  the 
period  from  1870  to  1880,  have  been  practically  excluded  by  imperial  edict 
since  1881. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
values  of  exports  and  imports  during  18S0,  the  first  year  under  the  protective 
system,  with  those  of  1S89  (the  statistics  for  1890  not  being  yet  available), 
by  which  time  the  whole  industrial  and  commercial  machinery  of  Germany 
had  become  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  new  policy. 

The  aggregate  value  of  German  exports  and  imports  for  the  2  years  speci- 
fied was  as  follows : 


1  am,  etc. , 


JOHN  J.  MAHLMANN, 

Harbor  Master,  Kobe. 
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Marks. 
5,8o6, 108,000 
7,343,481,000 


Increase, 


1.537.373,000 


This  increase  is  equal  to  26.4  per  cent. 
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The  increase  of  imports  exceeds  that  of  exports  in  the  following  ratio : 


Description. 
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This  marked  disparity  between  the  increase  of  imports  and  exports  may 
have,  at  first  glance,  a  more  sinister  appearance  than  will  be  justified  by  a 
further  and  more  complete  study  of  the  situation.  The  past  decade  has 
been,  for  Germany,  a  ]>eriod  of  extraordinary  development  and  activity. 
The  population  of  the  Empire  has  rapidly  increased,  notwithstanding  con- 
stant and  important  losses  through  emigration.  The  food-producing  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  had  been  nearly  or  quite  fully  developed  in  1S79,  so 
that  the  subsequent  increase  of  population  required  a  proportionally  in- 
creased import  of  food  products. 

The  manufactures  of  Germany  have  broadened  and  developed  more 
rapidly  within  the  past  10  years  than  during  any  previous  decade.  But  Ger- 
many is,  like  Switzerland,  poor  in  natural  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Her 
mines,  forests,  and  fields  have  reached  their  full  productive  capacity;  there 
are  no  new  mineral  treasures  to  be  discovered  and  developed,  so  that 
the  expansion  of  industry  necessarily  entails  a  corresponding  increased  im- 
port of  raw  materials.  The  fact  that  a  proportionate  share  of  the  products 
of  this  vastly  increased  manufacture  has  not  been  exported  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  more  or  less  temporary,  a  few  of  which  may,  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, be  briefly  cited.  Prior  to  the  unification  of  the  German  Empire  in 
1870  the  people  of  the  several  states  had  been  largely  devoted  to  agriculture. 
Few  large  fortunes  existed  outside  of  the  royal  and  noble  families ;  wealth 
was  more  equally  distributed  among  the  people  than  in  most  European  coun- 
tries; wages  were  low,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  were,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  France  or  England,  in  moderate  financial  circumstances.  All  the 
conditions  of  life,  more  or  less,  were  limited ;  habits  were  frugal,  houses 
simply  furnished,  and  luxuries  practically  unknown  to  a  large  majority  of 
the  population.  The  10  years  just  past  have  witnessed  an  important  change 
in  all  these  respects.  With  the  development  of  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade  wealth  has  rapidly  increased.  There  has  been  a  notable  drift  of  rural 
population  to  the  cities  and  towns,  building  has  been  rapid  and  continuous, 
real  estate  values  have  advanced,  dwellings  have  become  larger,  more 
luxurious,  and  better  furnished,  and  the  whole  system  of  family  life  has 
become  more  elaborate  and  expensive.  In  this  rapid  improvement  of  their 
personal  surroundings  the  people  have  naturally  preferred  articles  of  home 
manufacture,  so  that  during  the  decade  under  consideration  the  products  of 
German  industry  have  been  largely  absorbed  by  local  demands  and  thus 
withheld  from  export.  Moreover,  the  industrial  situation,  and  consequently 
the  exporting  capacity  of  the  country,  have,  since  1888,  been  affected  by  new 
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conditions,  the  full  force  and  effect  of  which  can  not  yet  be  accurately 
measured.  During  the  8  years  preceding  that  epoch  the  policy  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  had  been  in  favor  of  the  agricultural,  rather  than  the 
industrial,  classes.  In  order  to  help  the  farmers  and  check  the  tendency  of 
the  rural  population  to  emigrate  or  move  to  the  towns,  foreign  meats  and 
animals  were  subjected  to  increased  import  duties,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
American  pork,  excluded  altogether.  The  duties  on  cereals  and  liquors 
were  advanced  and  bounties  awarded  to  exports  of  homemade  beet  sugar. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  cost  of  living  inevitably  increased.  The 
supply  of  bread  and  meat  was  not  perceptibly  augmented,  but  their  cost  rose 
until  the  German  workingmen,  particularly  in  the  mines  and  iron  mills, 
united  in  strenuous  demands  for  higher  wages.  They  claimed  a  share  in  the 
steadily  augmenting  prosperity  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  The  miners* 
strikes  of  1888  and  the  socialist  agitations  which  followed  combined  with 
the  enormously  increased  consumption  of  fuel  to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  until 
the  cost  of  many  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  has  been 
pushed  above  the  limit  of  profitable  export.  The  important  exports  of  steel 
manufactures  to  the  United  States  from  the  Dusseldorf  district,  for  example, 
shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  their  former  proportions  when  the  growing  price  of 
coal  lifted  the  cost  of  production  above  the  point  at  which  German  steel 
came  into  competition  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  development  of  all 
manufactures,  the  substitution  of  coal  stoves  and  furnaces  in  dwellings  for 
the  old  porcelain  wood-burners,  and  the  expansion  of  railway  traffic  has  in- 
creased the  aggregate  consumption  of  coal  beyond  the  expansion  of  mining 
capacity,  so  that  to-day  one  German  steamship  company  derives  its  fuel 
supply  mainly  from  England  and  another  has  begun  the  importation  of  coal 
from  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  colonial  ventures  of  Germany  have 
not  yet  developed  their  expected  influence  on  the  export  trade  of  the  mother 
country,  and  their  outlet  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  had  become  im- 
portant, is  now  under  a  cloud  of  financial  uncertainty. 

Whether  these  conditions,  which  have,  in  the  aggregate,  operated  to  re- 
strain the  increase  of  Germany's  exports  so  far  below  that  of  her  imports, 
are  permanent  and  inflexible  or  merely  temporary  and  susceptible  of  being 
ameliorated  or  removed  by  skillful  legislation  and  improved  industrial  meth- 
ods is  the  great  problem  which  now  occupies  German  economists.  The 
present  general  and  determined  strike  of  coal-mine  operatives  in  Westphalia 
and  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  labor  party  throughout  the  Empire  do  not 
portend  any  immediate  amelioration  in  the  costs  of  manufacture. 

From  an  American  standpoint,  the  chief  interest  in  this  review  will 
naturally  attach  to  such  a  presentation  of  statistics  as  will  best  illustrate  the 
relation  which  the  United  States  has  borne  toward  Germany  during  this  in- 
teresting period  of  the  latter's  development.  Nearly  76  per  cent,  of  Ger- 
many's entire  foreign  trade  is  with  eight  countries,  viz,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and 
Switzerland.    Her  total  import  from  each  of  these  countries  and  its  relative 
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percentage  of  the  whole  during  the  years  1880  and  1889,  respectively,  were 
valued  as  follows: 

Table  giving  a  comparison  of  imports  into  Germany  in  1880  and  1889. 


Austria-Hungary 
Great  Britain 

Russia  

France. 

Belgium  

Netherlands.. 
United  States 


•.■.•■.•••.*.«.««*>..*.. 


. ....••■»•■*......■•. ...... 


...•...•■.*-■...■•...• 


Value. 


I98.749.000 

80,126,746 
59,068,406 

46,379.536 
46,083,256 
4a, 140,380 
33.954.988 


Percent- 
age of 

total. 


M-3 
ia.3 
11.8 

8-7 
6.8 
6.8 
6.a 
5 


Value. 


$137,865,263 
160.617,394 
131,327,686 
67,933.430 
90,254. 3»4 
68, 110,840 
75.565,400 
43,095,61a 


Percent- 
age ol 


13. » 
16.5 
»3-4 
6.9 
8.  a 

7 

7-7 
4-4 


So  that  during  the  9  years  under  consideration  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, as  a  source  of  German  imports,  rose  from  the  second  to  the  first  place, 
and  the  United  States  climbed  from  the  seventh  place  to  the  fifth  in  order, 
passing  above  both  France  and  the  Netherlands.  If  we  consider  the  per- 
centage of  increase,  the  United  States  makes  a  still  better  showing,  rising  to 
the  second  place  in  the  list  with  an  increase  of  79.6  per  cent.,  against  91.8 
for  Great  Britain,  72.8  for  Belgium,  63.5  for  Russia,  47.4  for  the  Nether, 
lands,  29.4  for  Austria-Hungary,  26.5  for  Switzerland,  and  14.9  for  France. 

Turning  now  to  the  exports  of  Germany,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
comparison : 

Table  giving  a  comparison  of  exports  from  Germany  in  1880  and  18S9. 


...... ...... ....... ..... ...... .... • . ...... ... ..... • 
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Great  Britain  

Austria-Hungary.. 
France 

Netherlands  

Russia  

United  States.... 

Switzerland  , 

Belgium  


1880. 


1889. 


Percent- 

Percent- 

Value. 

age  of 
total. 

Value. 

age  of 
total 

$105,057,960 

»5 

$'  55,  »56,444 

90 

70.468,944 

to 

81,101,356 

10.5 

ty,«67,3»» 

99 

50.019,508 

6.4 

S4,«35.7«8 

7-7 

61,448,98a 

7  9 

54,031,236 

7-7 

46.859.s8a 

6 

42,951,860 

6.1 

94,018,806 

13.  I 

4>, 796,370 

6 

42,221,676 

5-4 

39,648,396 

5-6 

32.656.at8 

4  » 

Here  at  last  should  be  found  solace  and  comfort  for  the  German  export- 
ers and  statesmen  who  have  railed  so  incessantly  against  the  economic  policy 
of  the  United  States  since  our  tariff  legislation  of  1883.  From  the  sixth 
place  as  a  purchaser  of  German  goods  in  1S80  our  country  rose  to  second 
place  in  1889,  with  a  rate  of  increase  amounting  to  119.4  per  cent.,  against 
47.8  per  cent,  increase  for  Great  Britain,  15.2  for  Austria,  13.6  for  i\e  Neth- 
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erlands,  and  a  decrease  for  the  rest  as  follows:  Russia,  13.2  per  cent.; 
Belgium,  18  per  cent.;  France,  27.9  per  cent. ;  while  Switzerland  remained 
stationary. 

This  demonstration  becomes  still  more  complete  when  we  take  the  Ger- 
man exports  to  the  United  States  during  1890,  which  amounted  to  $101,- 
465,526,  an  increase  of  17^383,084  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  189 1  show  a  small  decrease  in  German  exports 
to  the  United  States  compared  with  those  of  the  same  quarter  in  1890,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  woolens  and  cutlery,  this  falling  off  does  not  appear 
to  be  attributable  to  changes  in  import  duties  made  by  the  United  States 
tariff  law  of  October,  1890.  In  fact,  the  most  important  deficit  is  in  sugar, 
which  became  duty  free  by  the  provisions  of  that  act  after  April  1,  189 1, 
and  was  therefore  naturaily.withheld  from  export  to  the  United  States  during 
the  quarter  preceding  that  date. 

The  deficit  of  the  past  quarter  is  still  further  attributable  to  two  facts: 
first,  the  overburdened  condition  of  the  American  market  by  reason  of  ex- 
cessive importations  during  1890,  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff  legislation, 
which  was  then  pending;  and,  second,  the  long,  severe  winter  in  Germany, 
which  closed  the  Rhine  and  other  navigable  water  courses  during  a  period  of 
several  weeks  and  greatly  restricted  shipments  of  heavy  freights  to  the  sea- 
board. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort,  April  28,  1891. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 
MILEAGE,  TRACKS,  AND  STATIONS. 

According  to  the  official  Reichs-Anzeiger,  the  following  are  the  correct 
German  railway  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1889-' 90: 

The  total  length  of  State  railways  and  private  railways  under  State  direc- 
tion was  36,787.04  kilometres,  of  which  11,626.05  kilometres  were  double 
tracked  and  89.67  kilometres  had  three  or  more  tracks.  There  were  3,460 
depots,  1,665  way  stations,  and  1,054  stopping  places.  The  details  are  given 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  imperial  railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine  had  a  length  of  1,542.52  kilo- 
metres, of  which  636.16  kilometres  were  double  tracked.  There  were  164 
depots,  67  way  stations,  and  57  stopping  places.  Military  railway,  45.61 
kilometres,  6  depots,  and  3  way  stations. 

The  Prussian  State  railways  had  a  length  of  23,943.64  kilometres,  of  which 
8,919.84  kilometres  had  two  tracks  and  84.96  kilometres  three  or  more  tracks. 
There  were  2,112  depots,  925  way  stations,  and  629  stopping  places. 
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The  Bavarian  State  railways  had  a  length  of  4,652.56  kilometres,  of 
which  414.84  kilometres  were  double  tracked.  There  were  522  depots,  158 
way  stations,  and  137  stopping  places. 

The  Saxon  State  railways  had  a  length  of  2,303.23  kilometres,  of  which 
734.43  kilometres  had  two,  and  1. 16  kilometres  three  or  more,  tracks.  There 
were  226  depots,  150  way  stations,  and  84  stopping  places. 

The  WUrtemberg  State  railways  had  a  length  of  1,593.38  kilometres,  of 
which  304.9  kilometres  were  double  tracked.  There  were  275  depots,  14 
way  stations,  and  31  stopping  places. 

The  Baden  State  railways  had  a  length  of  1,383.41  kilometres,  of  which 
520.32  kilometres  were  double  tracked.  There  were  56  depots,  233  way  sta- 
tions, and  70  stopping  places. 

The  Mayence-Neckar  Railway  had  a  length  of  99.17  kilometres,  of  which 
79.20  kilometres  were  double  tracked.  There  were  15  depots,  10  way  sta- 
tions, and  1  stopping  place. 

The  Upper  Hessian  railways  had  a  length  of  208.45  kilometres,  n  depots, 
21  way  stations,  and  14  stopping  places. 

The  railways  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
had  a  length  of  C02.56  kilometres,  of  which  20.36  kilometres  were  double 
tracked.    There  were  36  depots,  48  way  stations,  and  8  stopping  places. 

The  Oldenburg  State  railways  had  a  length  of  409.35  kilometres,  32  de- 
pots, 32  way  stations,  and  18  stopping  places. 

The  private  Weimar-Berka-Blankenhain  Railway  had  a  length  of  32.16 
kilometres,  5  depots,  7  way  stations,  and  2  stopping  places. 

The  six  private  railways  under  State  management  had  a  length  of  103.94 
kilometres,  11  depots,  10  way  stations,  and  8  stopping  places. 

The  fifty-nine  private  railways  under  their  own  management  had  a  length 
of  4,389.58  kilometres,  of  which  823.37  kilometres  were  double  tracked. 
There  were  437  depots,  344  way  stations,  and  133  stopping  places. 

Altogether,  therefore,  there  were  in  Germany  41,220.56  kilometres  of 
railway,  of  which  12,449.42  kilometres  had  two  tracks  and  89.67  kilometres 
three  or  more  tracks.  There  were  3,909  depots,  2,019  way  stations,  and 
1,195  stopping  places. 

ROLLING  STOCK. 

On  State  railways  and  railways  under  State  direction  there  were  12,620 
locomotives,  23,487  passenger  cars  with  seats  and  standing  room  for  997,- 
S32  persons,  and  254,776  freight  cars  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  2,502,568 
tons.  The  value  of  this  property  was  562,878,987  marks,  188,073,453  marks, 
and  741,463,101  marks,  respectively. 

On  private  railways  under  State  management  there  were  21  locomotives, 
36  passenger  cars  with  seats  and  standing  room  for  1,407  persons,  and  776 
freight  cars  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  7,524  tons.  The  value  of  this  prop- 
erty was  765,440  marks,  213,284  marks,  and  1,951,874  marks,  respectively. 

The  private  railways  not  under  State  management  had  855  locomotives, 
1,881  passenger  cars  with  seats  and  standing  room  for  80,643  persons,  and 
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18,007  freight  cars  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  178,314  tons.  The  value  of 
this  property  was,  respectively,  33,469,660  marks,  13,168,883  marks,  and 
5'»  194,935  marks. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  State  railways  had  1,557  postal  cars  and  the  pri- 
vate railways  90. 

PASSENGERS. 

The  number  of  persons  transported  on  State  railways  and  railways  under 
State  direction  was  343,804,927,  of  whom  1,940,661  traveled  first  class, 
34,765,421  second  class,  212,038,739  third  class,  88,641,932  fourth  class,  and 
6,418,174  were  soldiers. 

On  the  private  railways  under  State  management  r,265  persons  traveled 
first  class,  84,938  second  class,  912,983  third  class,  23,921  fourth  class,  and 
10,279  wcre  soldiers;  total,  1,033,386. 

On  private  railways  not  under  State  management  140,019  persons  traveled 
first  class,  3,582,195  second  class,  26,005,625  third  class,  1,517,091  fourth 
class,  and  741,763  were  soldiers ;  total,  31,986,693. 

The  total  number  of  railway  travelers  was  376,825,006,  of  whom  2,081,- 
945  traveled  first  class,  38,432,554  second  class,  238,957,347  third  class,  and 
90, 1 82,944  fourth  class.  On  an  average,  24.52  percent,  of  the  seats  and  stand- 
ing places  were  occupied. 

FREIGHT. 

The  total  amount  of  freight  transported  was  212,093,339  tons,  of  which 
192,115,961  tons  were  transported  on  State  railways  or  railways  under  State 
direction,  880,131  tons  on  private  railways  under  State  management,  and 
19,097,247  tons  on  private  railways  not  under  State  management. 

The  sorts  of  freight  transported  on  State  railways  were:  Express  and  fast 
freight,  664,669  tons;  ordinary  freight,  169,560,801  tons;  military  freight, 
276,097  tons;  cattle,  2,292,461  tons;  supplies,  19,341,933  tons.  On  pri- 
vate railways  under  State  direction:  Express  and  fast  freight,  2,398  tons; 
ordinary  freight,  857,490  tons;  military  freight,  356  tons;  cattle,  2,115 
tons;  supplies,- 17,772  tons.  On  private  railways  not  under  State  manage- 
ment: Express  and  fast  freight,  86,020  tons;  ordinary  freight,  18,431,782 
tons;  military  freight,  27,367  tons;  cattle,  303,981  tons;  supplies,  248,147 
tons. 

In  addition  to  this,  1,720,313  tons  of  wares  were  transported  without 
charge.  On  an  average,  on  State  railways  each  ton  was  transported  108.8 
kilometres;  on  private  railways  under  State  management,  16.31  kilometres; 
and  on  private  railways  not  under  State  management,  48.85  kilometres. 

COST  OF  BUILDING. 

The  building  costs  of  all  the  German  railways  were  9,775,901,446  marks, 
or,  on  an  average,  240,388  marks  per  kilometre.  To  this  must  be  added 
loss  on  exchange,  interest  during  building  period,  and  other  expenses,  738,- 
647,224  marks,  while  gain  on  exchange  and  other  receipts,  amounting  to 
498,347,186  marks,  must  be  deducted.    Hence  the  total  building  cost  was 
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10,016,201,484  marks,  or,  on  an  average,  246,297  marks  per  kilometre.  In 
consequence  of  differences  at  the  time  of  change  of  ownership,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  private  roads  came  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  the  cost  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  railways  was  10,259,014,928  marks,  or,  on  ah  aver- 
age, 252,268  marks  per  kilometre. 

The  capital  thus  used  was  obtained  as  follows:  For  State  railways,  by 
means  of  a  State  loan  of  2,591,675,576  marks,  from  extraordinary  funds 
°27>977>5S3  niarks,  and  otherwise  6,260,641,223  marks;  for  private  rail- 
ways, by  the  emission  of  shares  valued  at  453,108,386  marks,  obligations  to 
the  extent  of  293,235,056  marks,  otherwise  4,162,000  marks,  and  the  debt 
is  28,214,504  marks. 

RECEIPTS. 

The  receipts  of  all  the  roads  from  passenger  traffic  were  333,894,172 
marks,  or  8,350  marks  per  kilometre  as  follows:  From  first-class  tickets,  15,- 
821,806  marks;  second-class,  86,844,192  marks;  third-class,  158,750,248 
marks;  fourth-class,  54,079,803  marks;  military  transportations,  7,747,966 
marks;  transportation  of  luggage  and  dogs,  10,650,157  marks.  The  receipts 
from  freight  were  as  follows:  Fast  freight,  20,259,183  marks;  ordinary  freight, 
771,280,177  marks;  postal  matter,  1,514,056  marks;  military  matter,  2,910,- 
930  marks;  cattle,  25,718,348  marks;  supplies,  28,639,555  marks;  other 
sources,  22,919,092  marks;  total  from  freight,  873,241,311  marks,  or  21,256 
marks  per  kilometre.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  other  receipts,  "exclu- 
sive of  interest  on  mortgages,  amounting  to  70,005,061,  which  raised  the 
total  receipts  to  1,264,656,117  marks,  or  31,104  marks  per  kilometre. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  were  as  follows :  General  management  department,  49, 796,- 
114  marks;  executive  railway  department,  43,220,066  marks;  executive 
transportation  department,  for  depot  service  80,773,723  marks,  for  freight 
service  44»735>329  marks,  for  train  employe  service  108,477,471  marks;  total 
personal  expenses,  327,002,661  marks,  or  8,042  marks  per  kilometre.  The 
other  expenses  were:  For  the  general  management  department,  21,099,510 
marks;  executive  railway  department,  4,536,378  marks;  executive  transpor- 
tation department,  for  depot  service  10,428,465  marks,  for  freight  service 
5,780,267  marks,  for  train  service  6,41 7,384  marks;  keeping  the  roads  in 
order,  76,719,605  marks;  costs  of  railway  transportation,  138,425,837  marks; 
repairs  of  permanent  way,  46,638,949  marks;  repairs  of  rolling  stock,  etc., 
38,711,631  marks;  use  of  foreign  roads,  13,638,145  marks;  use  of  foreign 
cars,  etc.,  3,426,494  marks;  total,  374,427,735  marks,  or  8,935  marks  per 
kilometre.  The  total  business  expenses,  exclusive  of  those  for  extensions 
and  interest,  were  683,117,000  marks,  or  16,801  marks  per  kilometre,  which 
was  54.02  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts- 
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The  total  surplus,  after  deducting  expenses  from  receipts,  was  505,681,- 
134  marks,  or  44.04  percent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which  represents  5.88 
per  cent,  of  the  building  cost  and  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested. 
If  the  cost  for  extensions  and  interest  be  deducted,  the  surplus  per  kilometre 
will  be  reduced  to  14,303  marks.  To  this  surplus  are  to  be  added  721,245 
marks  from  the  repair  and  reserve  fund  and  2,156,227  marks  from  earnings 
on  foreign  roads,  etc.,  while  2,348,166  marks  are  to  be  deducted,  this  amount 
being  required  by  law  to  be  laid  aside  for  the  repair  and  reserve  fund.  Thus 
the  real  available  surplus  was  566,210,440  marks. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  total  number  of  officials  and  workmen  employed,  on  an  average, 
during  the  year  was  315,729,  or  7.77  per  kilometre.  The  salaries  and 
wages  of  these  amounted  to  362,167,226  marks,  or  8,907  marks  per  kilo- 
metre, or  28,581  marks  per  100,000  marks  of  gross  receipts,  or  1,146 
marks  ($270)  per  man.  Of  this  amount,  14,955  persons  employed  in  the 
general  management  department  received  49,767,121  marks  (an  average  of 
3,328  marks,  or  $800);  110,515  persons  employed  in  the  railway  service  re- 
ceived 78,857,457  marks  (an  average  of  704  marks,  or  $167);  190,259  per- 
sons in  "the  transportation  service,  233,542,648  marks  (an  average  of  1,229 
marks,  or  $300).  The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  work- 
shops during  the  year  was  55,363,  or  139  jK-rsons  per  kilometre  of  road. 
The  amount  paid  them  was  56,305,593  marks,  or  1,416  marks  per  kilometre 
of  road  (an  average  of  1,020  marks,  or  $204). 

ACCIDENTS. 

The  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  death,  or  serious  injury  of  rolling 
stock,  or  causing  a  delay  of  at  least  30  minutes  to  passenger  trains  or  60 
minutes  to  freight  trains  (not  taking  into  account  accidents  which  occurred 
in  workshops  or  on  roads  in  course  of  construction)  was  3,088,  in  which  602 
persons  were  killed  and  2,112  wounded.  Of  these,  2,840  occurred  on  State 
railways,  375  being  running  from  the  track,  273  collisions,  and  2,192  other 
accidents. 

On  State  railways  561  persons  were  killed  and  1,978  wounded.  On  the 
private  railways  under  State  management  only  one  accident  occurred  by 
which  a  railway  official  was  injured.  On  private  railways  not  under  State 
management  there  were  47  runnings  from  the  track,  31  collisions,  and  169 
other  accidents,  resulting  in  the  death  of  41  persons  and  the  injury  of  133. 
The  total  number,  therefore,  was  602  killed  and  2,112  wounded.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  4  persons  were  killed  and  350  wounded  while  working  on  the 
track,  loading  or  unloading  cars,  etc.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  attempts 
to  commit  suicide  were  made,  resulting  in  157  persons  being  killed  and  29 
wounded. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATISTICS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  177  locomotives,  390  passenger  cars,  and 
4,151  freight  cars  were  in  use  upon  narrow-gauge  railways,  the  capital  thus 
invested  amounting  to  45,426,900  marks,  or  52,066  marks  per  kilometre. 
The  total  receipts  were  3,975,703  marks  (4,6X2  marks  per  kilometre).  The 
total  expenses  were  2,486,227  marks  (2,928  marks  per  kilometre).  The  sur- 
plus was  1,489,476  marks,  or  3.28  per  cent,  of  the  invested  capital.  The 
number  of  officials  and  employes  was  1,463.  There  were  55  accidents,  in 
which  4  persons  were  killed  and  23  wounded. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  May  p,  iSgi. 


A  NEW  ELECTRIC  BOAT. 

RE  FOR  T  BY  CONSUL  CATLIN,  OF  ZURICH. 

Zurich's  remarkable  activity  in  the  field  of  electric  invention  has,  within 
the  last  few  days,  been  newly  demonstrated  by  the  trial  trip  of  the  new  elec- 
tric-accumulator boat  Zurich,  which  took  place  here  on  the  7th  instant. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  were  lined  with  spectators  curious  to  witness  the 
novel  spectacle.  The  trial  proved  in  every  way  successful,  and,  as  the  event 
may  be  said  to  introduce  a  new  era,  or,  at  all  events,  to  mark  a  long  step 
forward  in  navigation,  a  description  of  the  boat  is  undoubtedly  of  interest 
and  value.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on  the  European 
continent  and  the  largest  in  existence  anywhere.  England  has  already  built 
some  smaller  ones,  accommodating  30  or  40  passengers,  while  this  one  has 
room  for  from  80  to  100.  Its  length  is  about  50  feet,  its  draft  4  feet,  and 
its  total  weight  about  16  tons,  including  machinery  and  accumulators,  which 
alone  weigh  about  6^  tons.  With  the  exception  of  the  lever  for  stopping 
the  current,  the  steering  wheel,  and  the  apparatus  for  regulating  the  amount 
of  power  to  be  applied  (amperometer  and  voltameter),  the  deck  is  clear  of  all 
machinery.  In  the  hold  where  the  machine  room  is  located  there  are 
ranged  in  order  no  less  than  56  accumulators  for  storing  the  electric  power, 
which  is  thence  transmitted  to  the  dynamo  machine,  the  armature  of  which, 
thus  set  in  motion,  communicates  directly  with  the  screw  propeller.  On  the 
trial  trip  the  revolutions  varied  from  248  to  365  per  minute. 

The  accumulators,  which  are  an  invention  of  the  machine  factory  at 
Oerlikon,  near  this  city,  vary  from  those  hitherto  in  use,  both  in  the  form 
of  .their  construction  and  in  the  use  of  a  gelatinous  electrolyte  for  decompo- 
sition by  the  electric  current.  The  latter  does  not  act  directly  upon  the 
leaden  plates  themselves,  but  upon  oxide  of  lead  placed  in  the  interstices  of 
lead  gratings,  the  lead  itself  serving  merely  as  bearer  and  conductor  of  the 
current.    The  gratings  are  constructed  with  triangular  openings,  and  are 
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provided  with  two  channels,  instead  of  one,  for  conducting  the  current.  The 
system  of  plates,  when  placed  perpendicularly,  is  such  that  the  positive  cur- 
rent is  conducted  by  the  upper,  and  the  negative  by  the  lower,  corners,  thus 
insuring  a  more  equable  distribution  of  the  stream  and  a  longer  use  of  the 
plates. 

The  rate  of  speed  attained  on  the  trial  trip  was  highly  satisfactory.  A 
course  of  about  3  miles  was  covered  in  25  minutes  and  25  seconds,  show- 
ing a  speed  of  about  8  miles  per  hour.  A  good  average  of  6y£  miles  per 
hour  may  be  counted  upon  for  longer  trips.  One  man  can  manage  the  boat, 
a  single  movement  of  the  lever  sufficing  to  set  the  craft  in  motion  either 
forward  or  backward  or  to  stop  it.  It  is  also  said  to  obey  the  rudder  readily. 
The  cost  of  the  Zurich,  as  the  new  boat  is  called,  is  between  £5,000  and 
$6,000.  It  will  be  shipped  from  here  in  a  day  or  tw'o  to  Frankfort,  where  it 
is  to  be  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  Swiss  inventive  skill  at  the  electrical  ex- 
position in  that  city,  and  afterwards  used  in  regular  passenger  traffic  on  the 
River  Main. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  May  11,  1891. 


AMERICAN  LABORERS  IN  COLON. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SIMS. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Americans  who  come  to 
Central  and  South  America  in  search  of  work. 

Day  labor  here  is  cheap.  Fifty  cents  in  Colombian  silver  (35  cents 
gold)  is  the  regular  daily  wages,  and  Americans  can  not  live  on  it,  and,  not 
being  acclimated,  can  not  do  the  work  required. 

Every  day  American  citizens  come  to  me  to  be  sent  home.  They  are 
not  seamen,  and  I  have  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  masters  of  American  ves- 
sels to  send  the  poor  fellows  home. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  has  lured  many  of  these  poor  people  here,  and  now 
they  are  adrift  barefoot,  naked,  and  starving  in  Central  and  South  America, 
dependent  on  the  consideration  of  American  consuls  to  provide  them  means 
to  get  back  home.  Some  poor  fellows  who  were  sick  and  unable  to  work 
their  passage  back  have  doubtless  died  in  the  swamps. 

I  hope  this  emigration  of  laborers  from  the  United  States  to  this  country 
can  be  checked ;  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  death  alone  awaits  them 
here. 

W.  E.  SIMS, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Colon,  April  24,  i8qi.  <{ 
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AMERICAN  OLEO  OIL  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GARDNER.  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

Oleo  oil  of  the  value  of  $10,000,000  was  imported  into  the  Netherlands 
from  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1890.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  makers  of  Dutch  "margarine"  (substitute  butter),  whose  present  con- 
sumption of  the  American  oil  exceeds  by  more  than  100  per  cent,  the 
consumption  of  5  years  ago. 

IMPORTS  OF  SIX  YEARS. 


The  yearly  ratio  of  this  increase  of  trade  is  shown  in  official  statistics  of 
exclusively  American  oleo  imports,  as  follows : 


Quantity. 

1890*                                  ■••••••••••••••••»  •  1  IH1HIIM4IMM  •••>»■■•■■■•••■•■■••.... 

1  838.  ,...........»..»..••• ..•*•>••■•••••■■•■■■■■■**••*•••■■•■■•■••■•*•• •••  ..*».» •■■*••»■••■■ ■■■■■»•••••• 

Tiercts.* 

a59,ooo 
345.000 
173,000 
184,600 
121,480 
191,387 

Pounds. 

93,340,000 

88,300,000 

62,380,000 

M,  456,000 

43.73*. 800 

43,663,620 

•The  tierce  averages  360  American  pounds,  net. 
EUROPEAN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 


Other  countries  sending  oleo  oil  to  this  foremost  margarine  market  of  the 
world  are  England,  France,  and  Austria.  These  supply  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  however,  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  coming  from  the  United 
States ;  and  the  oleo  products  of  these  European  countries,  in  comparison 
with  the  American  product,  is  distinctly  inferior  in  quality  and  price. 

PRICES  DURING  FIVE  YEARS. 

From  1886  to  the  close  of  1890  the  prices  of  oleo  oil  in  the  Netherlands 
markets  tended  steadily  downward,  the  range  being  from  100  to  112  florins 
per  100  kilogrammes  (18  to  21  cents  per  pound)  in  1885-' 86  down  to  45 
to  60  florins  per  100  kilogrammes  (8  to  1 1  cents  per  pound)  in  1890.  Within 
the  present  calendar  year,  and  especially  within  the  ;iast  60  days,  there  has 
been  a  marked  and  sustained  rise,  owing  to  depleted  stocks;  and  present 
quotations,  which  are  (April  20)  still  advancing,  are,  for  best  grades,  55  to 
72  florins  per  100  kilogrammes  (about  10  to  13  cents  per  pound). 

AMERICAN   EXPORT  CITIES. 

The  chief  city  of  export  of  oleo  oil  in  the  United  States  is  Chicago. 
During  1890  it  sent  to  this  market  quite  60,000,000  pounds,  or  more  than 
one-half  the  total  American  supply.    Other  export  cities  of  importance  are 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  Boston. 
No.  129  9. 
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PRINCIPAL  MARKET  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  trade  in  American  oleo  oil  for  the  Netherlands  centers  in  Rotterdam. 
There  are  in  this  city  eight  importers  and  fifteen  brokers  dealing  exclusively 
in  the  product.  One  of  the  great  Chicago  packers  has  here  his  own  repre- 
sentative sent  from  Chicago,  while  the  others  are  represented  by  resident 
firms  of  established  standing  and  reputation. 

MARGARINE  FACTORIES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  large  margarine  factories  in  the  Netherlands  number  32 — in  Rotter- 
dam, 5 ;  Oss,  4;  Nymwegen,  4;  Bois-le-Duc,  3;  Haarlem,  2 ;  Helmond, 
2 ;  and  in  Dordrecht,  Oosterhout,  Asten,  Alkmaar,  Amsterdam,  Waspik, 
Zwamraerdam,  Gouda,  the  Hague,  Middelburg,  Oldenzaal,  and  Weesp,  1 
each. 

These  factories  differ  greatly  in  size,  capacity,  and  value.  All,  however, 
are  modern  in  equipment,  and  those  more  recently  built  represent  large  in- 
vestments, proving  the  faith  of  their  Dutch  owners  in  the  future  of  margarine. 
One  plant  lately  erected  in  Rotterdam  cost  500,000  guilders  ($200,000)  and 
ranked  among  the  imposing  structures  of  the  city. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  FACTORY. 

Possibly  the  most  representative  among  margarine  factories  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  one  situated  at  Oss,  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant.  It  is  owned 
and  operated  by  Anton  Jurgens,  whose  family  through  four  successive  genera- 
tions have  made  butter  on  the  site  of  the  present  factory.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  are  extensive,  the  machinery  employed  is  ingenious,  efficient,  and 
costly,  and  from  end  to  end  the  establishment  is  a  marvel  of  Dutch  orderli- 
ness and  cleanliness. 

This  factory  produces  and  ships  regularly  25  tons  of  margarine  per  week. 
It  gives  steady  employment  to  two  hundred  heads  of  families,  many  of  whom 
are  expert  workmen.  It  consumes  each  week  an  average  of  125,000  litres 
of  milk,  the  yield  of  10,500  cows  owned  by  2,000  small  farmers  living  in 
the  adjacent  country  districts. 

The  little  city  of  Oss  has  6,000  inhabitants.  It  has  four  margarine  fac- 
tories, but  no  other  industry  of  note.  Directly  or  indirectly  its  6,000  people, 
as  also  the  majority  of  the  farmer  folk  for  miles  around,  get  their  very  com- 
fortable living  out  of  the  margarine  industry,  which  has  become  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Holland,  a  permanent  local  beneficence. 

MARGARINE  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  above-reported  increase  of  oleo-oil  imports  into  the  Netherlands, 
more  than  600  per  cent,  within  5  years,  indicates  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  exports  of  margarine.  The  factories  here  are  employed  chiefly  in 
supplying  a  foreign  demand,  the  estimated  home  consumption  of  margarine 
being  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  output, 
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Statistics  relating  to  margarine  exports  are,  however,  unobtainable. 
There  are,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  no  records  of  value  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  either  public  or  private.  Commercial  statistics  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  kept  but  indifferently  well  at  best;  and  as  to  margarine,  until  the 
enforcement  in  January,  1890,  of  the  national  law  requiring  all  margarine 
to  be  branded,  it  had  uniformly  been  classified  with  other  dairy  products, 
never  separately. 

Experts  in  the  trade  whom  I  have  questioned  agree  that  the  present 
exports  are  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  those  of  5  years  ago, 
and  that  the  foreign  market  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  countries  principally  purchasing  the  Netherlands  margarine  are  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  countries,  it  is  significant  to  note,  whose 
cities,  above  all  other  cities  of  Europe,  teem  with  work  people  earning  small 
wages,  to  whom  cheap  food  is  essential. 

The  glimpse  thus  afforded  of  the  growth  and  present  extent  of  a  perma- 
nent and  valuable  industry  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  its  exceedingly 
unpopular  beginning  less  than  20  years  ago,  suggests  a  glance  at  the  cause 
of  such  growth  and  at  the  methods  whereby  it  has  been  attained. 

BEGINNING  OF  MARGARINE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  step  preliminary  to  the  manufacture  of  margarine  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  the  adulteration  of  cream  butter.  In  i872-'74  the  world-famed 
Holland  dairies,  in  sharp  competition  with  the  butter-makers  of  other  coun- 
tries, began  to  employ  sirup  and  glucose  for  enlarging  and  cheapening  their 
product.  The  adulteration  increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  then  to  50 
per  cent.  As  the  proportion  of  new  ingredients  grew,  the  necessity  for  sub- 
stances absolutely  wholesome  became  imperative. 

Repeated  and  expensive  experiments  under  widely  varying  conditions 
proved  oleo  oil  to  be  possessed  of  actual  and  high  merit  as  a  food  sub- 
stance, and  it  was  a  matter  of  course — oleo  being  in  far  larger  supply  than 
the  cream  of  the  dairy — that  the  animal  oil  should  succeed  speedily  to  the 
place  of  chief  ingredient. 

Thus  was  evolved,  out  of  man's  cupidity,  a  new  food  staple  that  blesses 
man  and  a  new  industry  that  profitably  employs  tens  of  thousands. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  what  may  be  already  familiar  to  some  readers 
of  this  report,  I  now  present,  with  rather  ruthless  condensation,  a  description 
of  the  manufacture  of  oleo  oil  and  of  margarine  from  oleo  oil  substantially 
as  given  by  Anton  Jurgens,  of  Oss  (above  referred  to),  in  a  paper  read  by 
him  before  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Great  Britain : 

Margarine,  as  manufactured  at  our  factories  in  Holland,  is  composed  of  oleomargarine  (oleo 
oil),  milk,  the  purest  vegetable  oil  that  can  be  obtained,  and  real  butter. 

PROCESS  OF  MAKING  OLKO  OIL. 

Oleomargarine,  the  chief  constituent,  is  prepared  as  follows:  From  the  freshly  slaughtered 
carcasses  of  cattle  in  the  abattoirs  of  large  cities  the  superfluous  portions  of  suet  are  taken 
and  carted  in  vans  specially  fitted  to  the  factories  of  manufacturers  of  repute,  where  the  fat  is 
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carefully  sorted  and  the  very  finest  element  and  sweetest  portions  selected  for  the  manufacture 

of  oleomargarine. 

Fat  forms  alxmt  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  a  healthy  animal.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  can  be  consumed  as  food  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  rest  used  to  find  its  way  to  the 
tallow-melter.  I  cl.  im  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im|xrtance,  therefore,  that  we  are  enabled 
by  our  process  to  produce,  at  a  moderate  price,  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  food,  and 
at  the  same  lime  to  utilize  a  very  large  proportion  of  a  previously  almost  waste  material. 

The  fat,  when  selected,  is  passed  into  a  machine  which  reduces  it  to  a  pulp  about  the  con- 
sistency of  real  cream.  Thus  brought  to  an  even  tex'.ure,  the  fat  is  now  put  into  wooden  vats 
and  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water  at  a  moderate  temperature,  not  too  hot,  because  too  high  a 
degree  of  heat  imparts  to  the  fat  a  flavor  of  wasting  and  detracts  seriously  from  its  value  as 
a  substitute  for  butter.  When  melted  the  fat  is  run  into  jacketed  vats  to  cool  and  slowly 
clarify.  After  some  hours  the  stcarine,  or  harder  portion,  begins  to  solidify,  its  whiteness  con- 
trasting conspicuously  with  the  bright  yellow  of  the  oleo.  When  the  material  has  acquired 
sufficient  consistency,  it  is  wrapped,  in  small  quantities,  in  clean  white  cloths  and  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  of  alxmt  100  tons,  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  oleo  may  be 
extracted.  The  stearine  still  finds  its  way  to  the  tallow-melter,  but  the  pure  oleo  is  destined 
to  a  better  application. 

CONVERTING  OLEO  OIL  INTO  MARGARINE. 

This  oleo  oil  and  a  proportion  of  butter,  milk,  and  of  the  finest  and  sweetest  vegetable 
oil  are  now  churned  together  for  some  time,  after  which  the  churned  mixture  is  cooled  by 
coming  into  contact  with  ice-cold  water,  and  is  then  pressed  between  large  fluted  rollers, 
during  which  process  a  due  pro|x>rtion  of  salt  is  incorporated.  It  is  delivered  by  these  rollers 
upon  large  tables  on  rollers,  which  pass  it  on  to  the  packers. 

The  oleo  oil  treated  in  the  manner  here  described  differs  very  little  from  the  fat  which 
forms  the  cream  in  milk  from  which  butter  is  churned,  except  that  in  the  case  of  oleo  oil  the 
fat  is  taken  direct  from  the  animal,  the  stearine  being  extracted  by  pressure,  while  in  the  case 
of  natural  butter  the  fat  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  mammary  tissues  of  the  cow  into 
cream,  which,  being  churned,  the  fatty  matter  is  recovered  in  the  form  of  butter. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  want  to  state  three  conclusions  which,  through  the 
development  of  this  "substitute-butter"  industry,  have  been  arrived  at  by 
different  classes  of  people  in  the  Netherlands.  Perhaps  they  may  be  found 
not  wholly  lacking  in  significance  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  is  a  conclusion  reached  by  the  lawmakers.  Substitute  butter 
from  oleo  oil,  manufactured  by  approved  methods,  is  a  food  article  of  demon- 
strated merit,  and  has  come  to  stay,  so  far  at  least  as  European  countries  are 
concerned.  It  can  not  be  legislated  out  of  existence.  By  legislation  its  pro- 
duction can  not  even  be  greatly  restricted.  Attempts  in  that  direction  avail 
nothing  on  behalf  of  the  farmer  and  directly  injure  the  armies  of  wage  earn- 
ers in  cities,  who  need  cheap,  wholesome  food.  Legislation  can  compel  the 
margarine  to  be  branded  and  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  thus  benefiting  the 
honest  manufacturer  not  less  than  the  consumer,  but  at  that  point  legislation 
in  the  Netherlands  has  been  wisely  content  to  stop.* 

The  second  conclusion  is  one  that  has  been  reached  by  the  farmers. 
Farmers  in  the  Netherlands  who  own  cows  and  have  hitherto  made  butter 

•The  law  of  the  Netherlands  permits  oleo  oil  (the  raw  material)  to  enter  duty  free,  thus  giving  to  the  mar- 
garine industry  a  positive  encouragement. 
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have  been  forced  to  admit,  as  a  result  of  experience,  that  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  substitute  butter,  though  ever  so  extensive,  does  not  appreciably  in- 
jure farm  profits.  If  one  be  a  large  farmer  with  good  dairy  facilities  and 
able  to  produce  gilt-edge  dairy  butter,  he  finds  now  a  more  exclusive  market 
and  better  prices  than  in  the  days  when  every  owner  of  a  cow  made  butter. 
If,  however,  one  lack  facilities  for  the  best  butter-making,  and  if  one  be 
owner  of  few  cows,  he  is  able  to  command  at  the  margarine  factory  an  es- 
tablished, all-the-year-round  price  for  his  milk  that  yields  larger  net  profit 
than  did  the  erstwhile  sale  of  his  indifferent  butter.  Large  dealers,  also,  who 
formerly  conducted  trade  in  butter,  find  the  present  business  in  margarine 
no  less  profitable. 

The  third  conclusion  here  set  down  is  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
people  who  buy  butter  or  its  substitute.  Consciously  or  ignorantly,  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  and,  I  think,  also  in  the  United  States,  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  less  well-to-do  people  must  eat  substitute  butter.  I  have  official  sta- 
tistics before  me  as  I  write  which  show,  after  a  trifle  of  computation,  that  if 
all  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  in  Great  Britain  were  devoted  to  butter-making, 
the  utmost  possible  average  product  of  a  year  would  be  just  4  ounces  per 
week  per  head  of  population.  The  European  work  people  conclude,  thus, 
that  it  is  for  them,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  matter  of  substitute  butter 
or  no  butter  food  whatever.  They  conclude,  also,  as  the  fast-increasing  sales 
of  margarine  abundantly  prove,  that  the  cleanly,  healthful,  nutritious  sub- 
stitute made  by  known  and  reputable  manufacturers  is  far  preferable  to 
doubtful  butter  of  unknown  composition  and  origin.  Now  let  it  be  added 
that  the  best  margarine  costs  at  retail  but  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  much 
as  real  butter,*  and  the  statement  with  which  I  close  this  report  should  seem 
superfluous,  to  wit,  that  the  old-time  obstinate  prejudice  against  substitute 
butter  has  virtually  disappeared  from  European  cities. 

WALTER  E.  GARDNER, 

Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam,  April  20,  1801. 


AMERICAN  OLEO  OIL  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GARDNER,  OF  ROTTERDAM. 

Supplementing  a  report  on  American  oleo  oil  in  the  Netherlands,  sent 
from  the  Rotterdam  consulate  in  April,  the  following  expert  estimates,  until 
now  unobtainable,  are  submitted : 

In  the  calendar  year  1885  the  estimated  total  output  of  Netherlands  mar- 
garine (the  finished  butter  product)  was  92,400,000  American  pounds;  in 

the  calendar  year  1890  the  estimated  total  was  165,000,000  pounds,  an  in- 
—  .  — — 

•  The  present  retail  selling  price  of  the  best  dairy  butter  in  Rotterdam  is  36  American  cents  per  American 
pound;  of  the  best  margarine,  ao  cents  per  pound. 
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crease  in  the  annual  output  within  5  years  of  72,600,000  pounds.  Of  the 
above-given  total  product  for  the  year  1890,  it  is  estimated  that  127,600,000 
pounds  were  exported,  while  only  37,400,000  pounds  went  into  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  foreign  countries  to  which  the  Netherlands  margarine  is  at  present 
exported  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  margarine-buyers,  England, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  Dutch,  English,  and  Portuguese  colonial  possessions. 

At  the  present  time  seven-tenths  of  all  the  oleo  oil  (the  raw  material) 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine  in  the  Netherlands  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

WALTER  E.  GARDNER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam,  May  2j,  1891. 


AMERICAN  DRIED  APPLES  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS.  OF  BERLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  attention  to  the  inclosed  translation  of  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Berlin  press  relative  to  the  action  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  the  case  of  American  dried  apples. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  thereto  that  the  presence  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant quantity  of  zinc  in  American  dried  apples  is  sufficient  to  character- 
ize such  food  product  as  "ruined"  in  the  sense  of  the  food  laws  of  Germany. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  decision  was  reached  notwithstanding  the  dec- 
laration of  the  official  expert,  Dr.  Dissenhoff,  to  the  effect  that  there  could 
be  no  chance  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  apples  being  impaired  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  trivial  quantity  of  zinc  which  he  found. 

The  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  exportation  of  this  important  ar- 
ticle should,  in  my  opinion,  be  called  to  the  requirements  of  the  sanitary  laws 
of  Germany,  in  order  that  they  may  change  their  method  of  drying  the  apples. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul- General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  April  77,  7<?p7. 


[Tnclosure  In  Consul-Genera!  Edwards's  report.— Translation.] 

Dried  apples  imported  from  America,  which  have  become  a  very  popular  article  of  trade, 
have  l)ecn  unable  to  stand  the  test  before  the  German  sanitary  police  and  have  frequently 
caused  the  prosecution  of  those  who  have  sold  them.  This  also  happened  to  Merchant  War- 
natz,  who  yesterday  stood  before  department  No.  93  of  the  court  charged  with  a  breach  of 
the  articles  of-food  law.    He  had,  he  claimed,  by  mistake  sold  American  dried  apples,  in  spile 
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of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  police  that  his  supply  contained  zinc,  and  con 
■equently  must  not  be  offered  for  sale. 

The  expert,  Dr.  Hiseho'T,  testified  that  the  police  authorities  of  Hamburg  and  Kiel  were 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  wares  contain  zinc.  Dr.  Bischoff  attributed  the 
presence  of  this  undesirable  ingredient  to  the  fact  that  in  America  the  sliced  apples  are  dried 
upon  zinced  wire  grates,  in  which  way  the  acid  of  the  apple  comes  into  contact  with  the  zinc. 
This,  however,  has  a  very  trivial  result — in  100  grammes  of  apples  he  found  12  centigrammes 
of  zinc  salt — and  he  testified  that  there 
ing  thus  impaired. 

The  presence  of  this  foreign  material,  however,  is  sufficient  to  characterize  the  wares  as 
"  ruined"  in  the  sense  of  the  law. 

The  court  recognized  only  carelessness  in  this  case,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  10  marks. 


SHIPBUILDING  TRADES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SHERMAN.  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

I  inclose  herewith,  from  the  annual  report  for  1890  of  the  United  Society 
of  Boiler-makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders  of  the  United  Kingdom,  figures  show- 
ing the  production  of  shipping  during  the  last  10  years,  some  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  the  rules  of  the  recently 
organized  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

THOMAS  H.  SHERMAN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool,  April  16,  1891. 


Extracts  from  the  FirrY-sixTit  Annual  Report  for  1890  of  the  United  Society 
of  Boiler-makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[Inclosure  1  in  Consul  Sherman's  report.] 
The  year  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  as  a  most 
satisfactory  year  for  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  completed,  also  for  the  peace  and  harmony 
that  has  prevailed  between  employers  and  ourselves.  The  output  of  shipping  is  not  so  great 
as  the  previous  year.  The  vessels  launched  during  1 889  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
1,332,889  tons,  while  1890  is  only  slightly  below  that  year,  the  output  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  1,242,124  tons,  or  53,812  tons  less  than  the  best  year  on  record.  It 
is,  however,  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  year  during  the  preceding  decade;  it  is  higher,  even, 
than  the  exceedingly  busy  year  1883.  For  comparison,  we  produce  the  output  for  the  last  10 
years,  viz : 

Table  showing  the  rise  and  fall  in  shipbuilding  for  the  last  10  years. 


Year. 

Total 

production. 



Year. 

Total 

production. 

1 

Tent. 
1,000,000 

1,250,000 
750,000 
540,4a3 

Tons. 

473.675 
57«,  <*8 
903,687 

•.379.°77 

1  S3  5- *• •  •••••• »••••• •••••••••••••■■>••••••••■•■■■• 
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To  show  how  the  trade  has  been  allocated  to  the  various  shipbuilding  centers,  we  append 
a  return  of  the  total  tonnage  completed  during  the  past  year  in  the  different  shipbuilding 
rivers,  viz: 

Summary  of  vessels  built  during  1890, 


Yards. 

Tons. 

Yards. 

Northeastern  ports  

676,137 

349.945 
66,361 

*7.7«3 
24,665 

9,6*4 
»4.494 

3,884 

Grangemouth  ,  

Aberdeen  •■•■■■.•••.••■■•■•.••*(••••••■•••«*#••••«« 

9.«« 

">,593 

1,143,134 
36.953 

M isccl Igneous  ports.  *. . ■*••••*■••••■•«••••««»«« 

Grand  total  „... 

».»79.°77 

Broadly  put,  the  northeastern  ports  show  a  decrease,  the  Clyde  an  increase,  whilst  the 
subsidiary  luilding  centers  have  either  a  small  decrease  or  are  stationary-  generally. 

There  may  be  a  time  of  depression  in  store  for  us,  but  it  is  an  encouragement  to  know  that 
the  work  now  on  hand  will  last  for  several  months.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Lloyd's 
Register  shipbuilding  returns  for  the  quarter  ended  the  31st  of  December  last.  According 
to  these  returns,  there  were  building  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  British  shipyards  a  total  of 
471  vessels,  representing  734,010  tons.  This  quantity  falls  short  of  the  tonnage  on  the  stocks 
at  the  close  of  1889  by  over  138,000  tons,  or  1 6  per  cent.,  but  it  is  greater  than  that  building  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  quarter  (September  30)  by  81,000  tons.  In  addition  to  these  734,- 
000  tons  in  course  of  construction,  there  were,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  178  vessels  of  293,288 
tons,  for  the  commencement  of  which  preparations  were  being  made.  The  latter  is  all  pros 
pective  work,  practically  not  yet  begun,  and,  even  if  no  further  orders  are  received,  the  vessels 
now  building  and  those  about  to  be  built  are  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  the  trade  fairly  well 
employed  for  quite  6  months  to  come. 

In  the  table  of  ships  building  at  foreign  ports,  which  Lloyd's  now  include  in  their  return, 
the  only  countries  building  anything  like  an  appreciable  quantity  of  tonnage  arc  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  The  total  tonnage  credited  to  Germany  is  49,900 
tons;  to  Holland,  23,000  tons;  to  Italy,  23,900  Ions;  and  to  the  United  States,  32,300  tons; 
compared  with  the  British  total  of  734,000  tons. 

During  the  past  year  steps  have  been  taken  to  restrict  overtime  in  our  various  yards  and 
shops,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  without  causing  any  friction  with  our 
employers,  as  they  see  as  well  as  we  do  that  overtime  is  not  a  benefit  to  them  any  more  than 
it  is  to  us  when  it  can  I*  avoided.  Systematic  overtime  is  unnatural  and  injurious  to  even  the 
healthiest  and  strongest  workman.  It  impairs  his  health,  destroys  his  energies,  his  physical 
powers  decay,  until  ill  health  fastens  upon  him,  the  result  being  often  premature  death  and 
an  early  grave,  leaving  his  helpless  widow  and  innocent  orphans  to  struggle  with  the  hard- 
ships that  are  inevitably  in  store  for  them  in  the  best  manner  they  can;  whereas  the  workman 
who  works  only  for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  during  the  day  comes  to  his  labor  in  the 
morning  fresh  and  strong,  his  energies  recuperated  by  a  night's  refreshing  sleep,  his  intellect 
clear,  his  mind  active,  his  muscles  hard  and  strong  as  iron  bands,  fit  to  tackle  any  amount  of 
work.  It  is  thus  easy  to  perceive  that  overtime  is  expensive  to  the  employers,  it  does  not  ex 
pedite  the  work,  and  is  demoralizing  and  injurious  to  the  workmen. 

The  year  1890  has  been  a  very  peaceful  one  with  us;  in  fact,  we  have  not  had  any  dis- 
putes of  any  magnitude.  New  demands  upon  our  employers  have  been  of  a  trivial  character 
and  very  few.  No  general  advance  has  been  solicited  during  the  past  year,  and  work  has 
been  steady,  continuous,  and  profitable  to  our  members. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  our  members  are  always  en- 
gaged on  piecework,  and  that  there  are  continual  changes  going  on  which  necessitate  re- 
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adjustments  of  prices  and  cause  stoppages  of  work—  these  are  all  classed  as  disputes,  and  the 
mem.  er»  who  lose  time  through  them  receive  dispute  benefits  from  the  society's  funds,  and  a  very 
accurate  account  is  kept  by  us  of  such  expenditure  and  shown  in  this  and  in  our  annual  and 
quarterly  reports — the  wonder  is  that  the  amount  so  spent  is  not  larger.  The  disputes  before 
mentioned  are  really  not  ruptures  between  ourselves  and  our  employers,  but  simply  the  ex- 
penditure cau  ed  by  the  delay  in  getting  the  prices  for  doing  the  work  settled  upon. 

#  #  «  #  *  ft  « 

FINANCE. 

Turning  now  to  the  society's  present  position,  and  comparing  it  with  the  close  of  1 889, 
we  find  that  at  that  date  we  had  227  branches;  we  now  have  238,  being  an  increase  of  1 1. 
Our  number  of  meml>ers  at  the  end  of  1889  was  33441 ;  the  number  now  reaches  35,860. 
We  have  thus  added  2419  to  our  muster  roll  during  the  year. 

Our  young  men  should  realize  the  fact  that  our  fathers  fought  and  struggled  against  great 
odds  and  under  most  adverse  conditions  to  make  and  perpetuate  the  noble  institution  which 
to-day  we  reap  the  benefit  of.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  should  be  a  point  of  honor  on  their  part 
to  steadfastly  uphold  the  society  to  which  they  owe  nearly  all  the  advantages  they  now  possess 
in  the  shape  of  fair  wages,  the  9  hours  for  a  day's  work,  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  We 
can  only  hope  to  retain  these  privileges  and  still  make  further  progress  by  adhering  to  our 
union  principles  in  the  future. 

Our  total  income  for  l-a^t  year  is  the  largest  ever  reached,  namely,  £l  19,646  4r.  6y^d.t 
b  -ing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  ,£15,123  6s.  xoy^d.  The  amount  received  as  in- 
come, with  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1889,  brings  the  total  up  to  ,£220,542  \os.  2d., 
and  our  expenditure  has  been  £1 1,688  i8j.  o%d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  ,£148,853  I2j.  \%d.  To  show  the  great  progress  we  have  made  during  3  years,  I 
may  mention  that  at  the  close  of  1887  we  numbered  24,860  members  and  had  a  balance  in 
hand  at  that  date  of  ,£25,001  $s.  2d.  Compare  these  figures  with  those  above  given;  they 
show  that  we  have  increased  our  members  by  11,000  and  our  funds  by  ^123,852  ^s. 

Our  great  source  of  income  is  from,  contributions,  and  we  have  received  under  this  head- 
ing during  the  year  no  less  a  sum  than  j£94.546  7*-  $<*"■,  being  £6,222  %d.  in  excess  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  icu.  per  member  extra  levy  which  you  so  unanimously  consented  to  pay  during  the 

year  has  pioduced  ,£13,767  15*.  6d.    This  shows  your  great  attachment  to  the  society  and 

speaks  volumes  for  your  faithfulness. 

**#»#*# 

In  tun  ing  to  the  expenditure  side  of  the  accounts  we  find  them  equally  satisfactory. 

Payments  to  our  sick  member-,  during  the  year  amount  to  ,£18,342  14J.  4//.    This  is  in  excess 

of  the  prev.ous  year  by  £"3,245  Sj.  2d.    The  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  visited  the  United 

Kingdom  the  early  part  of  last  year,  is  somewhat  responsible  for  this,  as  our  February  report 

shows  that  during  I  month  the  number  of  members  on  our  sick  fund  went  up  from  870  to 

We  have  paid  the  sum  of  ,£11,344  6s.  2d.  as  out-of-work  Iwnertt.  This  is  an  increase  of 
,£7,857  14J.  $d.  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  at  once  proves  that  the  pressure  of  work 
has  not  been  so  great. 

Our  benevolent  fund  has  rendered  help  to  those  who  have  needed  it  to  the  amount  of 
^2,711  is.  We  had  a  balance  of  ,£118  12s.  Sd.  in  favor  of  this  fund  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  the  income  during  1890  is  ,£2,363  13J.,  making  a  total  of  ,£2,482  5*.  %d.  There  was 
therefore  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  ,£228  15*.  $d.  Our  benevolent  fund  is  in- 
tended to  render  special  assistance  to  widows  and  orphans  and  to  give  relief  to  members  in 
circumstances  of  exceptional  distress.  These  grants  are  made  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
b  nefils.  As  a  rule,  the  fund  can  not  be  said  to  be  imposed  upon,  each  application  being 
minutely  inquired  into,  and  applications  seldom  being  made  without  good  cause. 

There  have  been  several  aged  menil>ers  put  on  the  superannuation  fund  during  the  year, 
and  several  have  reached  their  journey's  end  and  therefore  require  no  further  benefits,  thus 
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leaving  the  number  on  the  fund  very  much  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  Amount  paid  for 
this  lienetit  during  18S9,  £5,017  155.;  and  during  1890,  £5,082. 

Funeral  beuefit  has  called  for  a  larger  sum,  and  rose  to  £4,609,  or  £616  more  than  the 
previous  year. 

The  amount  spent  in  disputes  is  small,  namely,  £1,265  i6j.  6</.,  being  a  fraction  more 
than  t  per  cent,  of  our  income.  Strikes  arc  a  most  unsatisfactory  method  for  adjusting  labor 
disputes. 

#  #  #  »  #  *  * 

We  have  added  £10.000  to  our  reserve  fund  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  £5 1 ,000,  and  I  hope  it  may  never  be  less. 

During  the  year  under  review  we  have  been  able  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  the  engi- 
neering and  shipbuilding  trades  of  ihe  United  Kingdom.  This  federation  is  composed  of 
13  societies  at  the  present  time,  and  others  are  making  application  to  join.  We  hope  this 
closer  tie  of  the  different  societies  will  give  us  a  power  and  influence  we  did  not  previously 
possess.  The  object  of  the  federation  is  not  of  an  aggressive  nature,  but  for  defensive  pur- 
poses, and  the  protection  of  rights  already  acquired,  and  to  promote  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  trade  disputes,  and  the  elevation  of  labor  generally. 

Another  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one  that  our  members  should  not  lose  sight  of, 
is  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  individual  member  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  everyday 
work  of  his  own  branch.  Many  men  run  away  with  the  idea  that  they  have  simply  to  pay 
their  contributions,  and  that  completes  the  obligations  resting  upon  them  as  members.  Now, 
this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  is  a  source  of  much  evil  to  our  well-being.  The  business  of  the 
branch  is  o'.ten  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members,  the  consequence  being  that  things  fre- 
quently go  wrong  through  the  apathy  of  the  bulk  of  the  members.  Many  a  good  officer  and 
well-intentioned  man  has  fallen  into  error  from  this  evil.  The  object  desired  is  that  every 
member  should  take  a  lively  interest  in  seeing  the  rules  strictly  carried  out.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  speak  if  you  see  any  irregularities  existing,  but  always  act  at  the  right  time  and  speak  in 
the  right  manner,  should  you  be  certain  the  rules  are  evaded.  The  main  thing  to  do  is  to 
elect  the  best  men  you  can  find  as  your  officers ;  having  done  so,  then  support  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  your  power  by  attending  the  meetings;  give  them  all  the  sympathy  and  help  you 
possibly  can,  and,  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society,  give  them  every  encouragement  by  showing  that  you  appreciate  their 
efforts.  The  work  of  our  branch  officers  is  very  arduous  and  very  heavy  in  large  branches; 
those  only  who  have  been  through  the  position  can  understand  its  nature,  especially  the  secre- 
taries. It  takes  nearly  all  their  spare  time  to  keep  things  straight ;  they  are  frequently  compelled 
to  work  when  others  are  asleep  or  enjoying  themselves,  free  from  all  care.  Officers  who 
conscientiously  do  their  work  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect  and  deserve  the  fullest  sup- 
port that  can  be  extended  to  them ;  instead  of  the  same  being  accorded  to  them,  very  often 
abuse  and  ill  treatment  are  the  wages  they  receive,  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

What  we  want  in  our  society,  and  the  world  wants,  is  the  best  men  to  lead  it  forward. 

Ours  is  not  a  machine-made  society,  in  which  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  no  man  is 

better  than  another ;  this  is  unnatural  and  impossible.    We,  as  a  society,  have  done  much  to 

remove  all  restrictions,  so  that  everyone  may  have  a  fair  start  and  the  opportunity  to  show 

what  he  is  made  of.    At  present  every  man  has  not  this  opportunity.    How  can  the  docker, 

whose  whole  energy  of  thought  is  concentrated  on  the  problem  whether  he  shall  get  a  meal 

to-day,  or  the  sweater,  who  is  kept  stitching  at  shoddy  coats  for  1 6  hours  a  day?  .But  we  do 

look  forward  to  the  good  time  coming  when 

Man  to  man  the  whole  world  o'er. 
Shall  brithers  be  and  a'  that— 

when  the  poorest  and  meanest  shall  be  given  the  power,  if  he  has  the  will,  to  elevate  him- 
self; in  that  time  we  shall  have  social  justice,  but  we  shall  not  have  equality.  The  man  of 
brains,  of  industry,  of  self  denial,  will  rise  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  social  hierarchy;  the 
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man  whose  thoughts  are  wholly  absorbed  on  the  half  crown  he  has  got  on  the  next  horse  race, 
whose  ideal  of  enjoyment  does  not  rise  higher  than  the  Iwur  counter,  who  is  always  late  at  his 
work  and  indulges  in  frequent  days  off,  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  consider  himself  a  social 
martyr.  He  will  not  receive  nor  deserve  pity,  1  ut  we  must  never  confuse  with  him  ihc  man 
and  the  woman  who  have  the  will,  if  they  were  only  given  the  opportunity,  to  raise  themselves. 
•  •••»•• 


Rules  of  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  of  the 

United  Kingdom.* 

(Inclosnre  a  in  Consul  Sherman's  report.] 
OBJECT  OF  FEDERATION. 

The  object  of  the  federation  shall  be  to  maintain  the  right  of  combination  of  labor  by  trades- 
unionism,  by  mutually  supporting  any  of  the  societies  within  the  federation  if  individually  at- 
tacked by  employers  or  Inxlies  of  employers,  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  abolish  the  char- 
acter note  system,  to  promote  arbitration  or  conciliation  in  trade  disputes,  and  the  elevation  of 
labor  in  general. 

PROCEDURE, 

That  the  federation  be  of  a  mutual  character,  and  no  financial  responsibilities  attach  to  any 
society  other  than  the  claims  of  its  own  members  or  the  limited  expenses  for  working  the  fed- 
eration. 

If  a  dispute  takes  place  between  any  society  connected  with  this  federation  and  their  em- 
ployer or  employers,  the  other  societies  connected  not  to  interfere,  unless  nonsociety  men  are 
brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  in  dispute  or  other  unfair  means  used  to  crush 
the  society  affected.  In  such  cases  the  matter  shall  at  first  be  submitted  to  the  executive 
council  of  this  federation  by  the  executive  of  the  society  whose  members  are  on  dispute.  The 
federation  council  shall  do  their  utmost  to  effect  a  settlement,  and,  if  they  fail,  they  shall,  if 
necessary,  submit  the  whole  question  to  a  conference  of  the  representatives  from  the  societies 
forming  the  federation,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  take  what  steps  they  may  think  best  in 
the  matter,  the  conference  not  to  be  called  together  to  consider  any  dispute  unless  requested 
by  the  executive  of  the  society  or  societies  affected. 

Whenever  any  dispute  exists  between  an  employer  or  employers  and  any  society  belong- 
ing to  this  federation,  no  member  or  members  composing  the  societies  forming  this  federation 
shall  do  any  work  of  the  men  on  dispute. 

If  any  dispute  takes  place  between  any  of  the  societies  forming  this  federation,  unless  ami- 
cably settled,  such  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration  selected  by  the  parties 
affected  by  the  dispute.  When  a  court  of  arbitration  is  required,  each  party  to  the  dispute 
shall  appoint  one  or  two  arbitrators,  the  two  or  four  arbitrators  to  appoint  an  umpire,  all  cf 
whom  must  be  trades-unionists;  failing  the  arbitrators  to  agree,  his  decision  shall  be  fin  a" 
and  binding;  court,  when  formed,  to  decide  as  to  place  of  meeting,  method  of  procedure 
etc. ;  each  party  to  pay  half  of  the  expenses,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court. 

GENERAL  MELTINGS. 

A  general  meeting  of  representatives  shall  be  called  at  any  time  on  a  requisition  being 
made  by  the  executives  of  any  four  societies  connected  with  the  federation,  such  requisition 
to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  in  writing,  and  the  reasons  set  forth  as  to  the  need  of  such  a  meet- 
ing being  held. 

•  Composed  of  the  following  societies:  Boiler-makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders;  Steam-engine  Makers; 
Iron  Founders  of  England,  Ireland,  anil  Wales  ;  Associated  Molders  of  Scotland,  Associated  Blacksmiths  ;  Co- 
operative  Smiths,  Newcastle;  General  Union  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Associated  Shipwrights;  Metal 
Planers,  Slotters,  and  Borers;  United  Machine  Workers,  United  Pattern-makers,  National  United  Trade 
Society  of  Engineers,  and  Untied  Operative  Plumbers  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland. 
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The  representatives  to  general  meetings  shall  be  not  more  than  two  from  each  society,  and 
the  subscriptions  shall  lie  from  each  society,  to  meet  the  expenses  that  may  arise  previous 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  May  next.  Future  subscriptions  shall  be  decided  at  annual  meetings 
hereafter. 

Any  society  can  withdraw  from  this  federation  by  giving  6  months'  notice,  in  writing,  to 
the  secretary  of  the  federation. 

The  officers  of  the  federation  shall  be  a  chairman,  vice  chairman,  treasurer,  and  secretary, 
who,  with  one  representative  from  each  of  the  remaining  societies,  shall  form  an  executive 
council,  all  to  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  May  each  year. 

The  officers  of  the  federation  shall  be  elected  at  this  conference,  and  in  future  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  May  each  year  on  such  date  as  arranged  by  the  exec- 
utive council,  the  first  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Manchester  and  future  places  of  meeting 
to  be  decided  upon  hereafter. 

EXECUTIVE  MEETINGS. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  shall  have  power  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  executive  council 
whenever  they  may  deem  it  needful,  such  meeting  to  be  held  in  any  town  or  place  that  they 
may  consider  suitable.  Such  meeting  of  executive  shall  use  their  judgment  as  to  the  need  of 
calling  a  general  meeting  of  representatives  and  lay  before  them  their  opinions  or  recommen- 
dations. 

These  rules  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  added  to  by  a  majority  of  votes  at  an  annual 
meeting  of  representatives.  Any  society  or  societies  whose  executives  may  have  any  sug- 
gested alterations  or  amendments  to  make  shall  give  3  months'  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be  appended  to  the  notice  paper  calling  the  annual  meeting. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMMITTEE. 

REPORT  BY  COXSUL  HA  WES,  OF  RE1CHENBERG. 

In  these  days  of  industrial  disturbances,  be  the  cause  whatever  it  may,  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  study  any  institution  having  for  its  object  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  between  employer  and  employe  peacefully  and  with  the 
least  possible  interference  of  business. 

I  therefore  feel  justified  in  calling  attention  to  an  industrial  institution 
which  has  of  late  years  largely  awakened  the  interest  of  German  economists, 
namely,  the  Workmen's  Committee.  This  has  developed  here  and  there 
spontaneously,  but  has  already  rendered  excellent  service  in  encouraging 
and  securing  peace.  It  is  more  than  an  auxiliary  institution  of  the  employer, 
for,  while  called  into  being  by  the  interests  of  the  workman,  its  statutes  yet 
deal  more  with  his  duties  than  with  his  rights. 

Where  a  factory  and  industrial  Krankcnkassc,  or  sick  fund,  existed — and 
their  number  in  1886  was  not  less  than  5,615  in  large  establishments  in 
Germany — the  law  of  June  15,  1883,  provided  for  a  board  of  directors 
drawn  from  the  workmen,  which  constituted  a  confidential  committee  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employe,  where,  in  addition  to  the  sick  fund, 
special  encouragement  or  loan  funds  existed ;  where  savings  and  premium 
banks,  mutual  beneficial  associations,  or  other  eleemosynary  institutions,  such 
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as  bath  or  soup  houses,  were  to  be  found,  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  committee 
of  workmen  in  the  management  of  such  institutions. 

With  such  motives  manufacturers  in  Germany  for  25  years  have  created 
such  bodies  as  "Factory  Counselors,"  "Oldest  Colleagues,"  "Workman's 
Committees,"  etc.,  as  a  medium  between  employer  and  employed  Members 
were  elected  by  their  comrades,  and  the  fact  that  he  also  had  some  interest 
in  the  undertaking  soon  rendered  the  employer  an  earnest  worker. 

In  the  iron  works  at  Marienwerder,  near  Kotzenau,  where  such  a  committee 
has  existed  since  1872,  the  director  at  first  had  on  the  committee  only  such 
workmen  as  shared  his  confidence.  At  a  new  election,  however,  the  opposi- 
tion conquered,  and  shortly  the  director  found  himself  working  with  the  new 
members  quite  as  amicably  as  with  the  old. 

This  representation  of  workmen  in  the  business  is  the  best  means  of 
interesting  them  in  such  business  and  of  developing  a  feeling  of  participation 
therein,  as  well  as  of  modifying  an  opposition  of  interests. 

Such  committees  soon  exercised  the  functions  of  disciplinary  authorities, 
being  confidential  mediums  betweeto  both  parties,  and,  being  composed  of 
foremen  or  inspectors,  were  well  adapted  to  pronounce  upon  technical 
matters.  They  even  developed  themselves  in  a  high  degree  as  authorities  on 
morals. 

The  director  of  the  large  Isenburg-Wachtersbach  crockery  factory  at 
Schlierbach  (Cassel)  wrote,  in  1889: 

I  have  transferred  all  important  disciplinary  cases  to  the  Oldest  Colleagues.  The  mutual 
spirit,  as  well  as  honor,  of  the  trade  will  thereby  be  visibly  developed.  Faults  are  generally 
more  severely  punished  by  this  committee  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  I  inflicted  the 
penalty. 

This  institution  extends  even  to  the  private  life  of  the  working  people; 
it  develops  the  ambition  and  honor  of  all  the  employes.  Drunkenness,  care- 
lessness, concubinage,  quarrelsomeness,  as#  well  as  wasting  of  money,  are 
treated  by  warning  and  punishment ;  it  excludes  those  who  do  not  improve 
or  who  relapse  into  bad  behavior ;  it  controls  the  visiting  of  restaurants  by 
young  people,  etc. ;  it  discusses  with  parents  the  best  way  of  saving  money, 
and  even  can  compel  young  men  to  save ;  it  also  discusses  matters  as  to 
residences,  etc. 

The  development  of  such  committees  has  been  due  to  various  practical 
causes.  This  development  and  the  acquisition  of  their  higher  functions  has 
been  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 

Committees  of  workmen  were  created  during  the  great  riots  of  1889  and 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  quarrels. 

Professor  Sering,  of  Berlin,  who,  as  well  as  Oechehauser,  Boehnert, 
Hitze,  and  Schmoller,  took  the  part  of  these  bodies,  divides  such  committees 
in  parties  and  sees  whether  they  are  competent  to  work  as  mediums  between 
the  laborers  and  the  manufacturer,  at  the  same  time  being  the  administra- 
tors of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  or  the  deciding  and  executing  author- 
ities of  administration. 
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A  Belgian  manufacturer  wrote  to  the  Society  of  Social  Politics  as  follows: 

I  '.v  likening  to  the  free  and  uncontrolled  conversation  and  change  of  opinion  of  our  work- 
men in  our  Workmen's  Casino  1  have  often  obtained  good  ideas;  I  have  developed  a  mutual 
confidence  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest,  and  I  think  that  such  a  businesslike  but  friendly 
tone  between  employer  and  employe  is  just  as  important  as,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  development 
of  social  peace,  more  useful  than,  the  local  or  district  workmen's  committee,  where  it  is  an  easy 
thing  for  the  agitators  to  get  the  best  of  the  working  people  and  to  create  discord. 

The  committee  receives  complaints,  wishes,  opinions,  and  new  ideas  con- 
cerning work;  on  the  other  hand,  it  explains  the  views  and  reasons  of  the 
employer  and  seeks  to  create  an  understanding  between  both  parties  by 
public  speeches  and  answers. 

The  managers  and  the  working  people  are  brought  closer  together  by 
regular  discussion  and  the  expression  of  various  opinions.  Employers  who 
have  created  such  committees  say  that  many  good  things  for  the  benefit  of 
the  factory  have  been  suggested  and  furthered  by  the  active  help  of  working 
people,  and  that  the  work  of  such  people,  who  are  pleased  to  see  that  their 
judgment  and  help  will  be  considered,  is,  in  large  establishments,  far  more 
satisfactory  and  agreeable. 

It  is  well  to  compare  especially  the  report  of  Director  Berding,  of  the 
mechanical  weaving  establishment  at  Singen,  of  which  Sering  remarks  that 
the  constitution  of  a  large  establishment  where  such  committees  exist  can 
not  be  understood  by  those  who  consider  the  establishment  only  in  its  busi- 
ness relation  between  capitalist  and  laborer.  This  relates  more  to  the  second 
kind  of  committee,  which  also  inspects  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the 
undertaking.  The  success  in  this  regard  has  been  excellent.  Mr.  Berding 
remarks : 

It  is  obvious  to  everybody  who  has  the  opportunity  to  look  closer  into  the  life  of  the 
working  people  that  they  appreciate  and  prefer  any  institution  which  they  know  has  been 
created  by  their  aid  and  where  their  ideas  have  been  considered  than  when  such  an  institu- 
tion is  dictated  to  them. 

Therefore,  where  the  elected  committee  of  workmen  is  not  only  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  charitable  institutions,  but  also  with 
the  establishment  itself,  the  most  pleasant  results  are  to  be  seen. 

The  committees  have,  under  the  most  different  economical  and  social 
conditions,  allayed  quarrels  and  hate  and  caused  mutual  understanding  and 
peaceful  work  between  employer  and  employe^  without  weakening  the  tech- 
nical and  economical  competency  of  the  undertaking,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthening  it. 

The  technical  management  of  the  production  and  the  commercial  man- 
agement of  purchases  and  sales  are,  of  course,  decided  by  the  proprietor,  but 
all  orders  concerning  the  work  and  its  execution  are  left  to  the  committee. 
Questions  of  wages  and  length  of  working  time  are  rarely  discussed  in  these 

committees. 

In  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  France  are  a  few  such  bodies,  which  have 
also  examples  in  Austria.    In  the  factory  of  Ringhoffer,  at  Prague,  the  system 
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is  highly  developed;  it  is  also  working  in  the  Semmering  Machine  and  Wagon 
Factory,  in  the  factories  at  Elliscn,  in  the  establishment  of  Roeder  &  Co., 
in  Theresienthal,  Ulmersdorf,  and  other  places. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Reichenberg,  April  24,  18QI. 


THE  ZONE  FREIGHT  SYSTEM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HAWES,  OP  RE1CHENBERG. 

The  success  of  the  so-called  zone  system  for  passenger  traffic  on  railways 
has  been  practically  demonstrated  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  the  theoretic 
economists  proving  that  it  was  impossible.  It  was  Hungary,  I  believe,  which 
thus  set  figures  at  defiance  and  showed  that  the  old  adage  was  not  always 
true,  and  that  figures  do  sometimes  lie. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  same  system  to  freights  upon  the  Aus- 
trian Government  railways,  and  the  general  manager  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment railways  publishes  the  following  explanation  of  the  system  which  has 
been  adopted  after  long  and  thorough  conferences  between  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  the  treasury. 

The  sketch  of  the  tariff  which  awaits  the  approval  of  the  board  of  railways, 
as  well  as  the  ministry  of  commerce,  is  as  follows: 

The  tariff  is  based  on  a  division  of  the  country  into  zones  of  10  kilome- 
tres in  width,  and  the  rate  of  freight  to  the  center  of  a  given  zone  is  that  of 
the  whole  zone,  /'.  e.y  it  costs  no  more  to  ship  goods  to  the  further  border  of 
such  a  zone  than  to  the  middle  of  it.  Rates  are  fixed  by  tables  for  from  1 
to  50  kilometres,  from  51  to  150  kilometres,  from  151  to  300  kilometres,  and 
for  more  than  300  kilometres. 

The  present  system  of  classifying  the  value  of  the  goods,  which  is  the 
same  for  Austrian  as  for  Hungarian  railways,  will  in  general  be  continued  ; 
but  certain  important  modifications  will  be  made. 

The  tariff  for  express  goods  per  100  kilogrammes  is  as  follows: 


Ordinary. 

Reduced. 

Under  5,000 

kilos. 

5,000  kilos. 

10,000  kilos. 

Under  5,000 

kilos. 

5,000  kilos. 

10,000  kilos. 

Krruttrrt. 

A  rtui%tvt . 

Krcutttrs. 

Kreutmtrs. 

Krtutttrt. 

Krtutxtrt. 

1.20 

0.90 

0.80 

0.60 

0.50 

0-4S 

51  to  150  kilometres  

1.16 

.Bo 

•  7° 

.58 

.46 

•40 

151  to  300  kilometre*  

1. 13 

.70 

.60 

•  56 

•4« 

•  35 

Dver  300  kilometres  

I.  OO 

■$■ 

.46 

.50 

•3° 

.«« 

■ 
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The  present  tariff  for  express  goods  is  divided  as  follows: 
(0  General,  1.60  kreutzers  per  100  kilogrammes  for  1  kilometre. 
(2)  Reduced  and  especially  reduced,  0.59  kreutzers  per  100  kilogrammes 
for  1  kilometre. 

The  new  tariff  is  divided  as  follows:  Under  5,000,  over  5,000,  and  over 
10,000  kilogrammes,  and  contains  six  divisions.  In  other  words,  the  arrange- 
ment for  half  and  whole  carloads  has  been  provided,  also,  for  express  goods. 
The  single  express  package  will  also  be  carried  much  cheaper  than  before. 
With  ordinary  express  goods  the  highest  tariff  of  the  future  will  be  1.20  kreut- 
zers for  the  given  quantity.  The  lowest  tariff,  however,  falls  to  0.46  kreutzer ; 
but  will  be  somewhat  dearer,  it  is  true,  as  not  each  kilometre,  but  the  distance 
to  the  middle  of  the  zone,  is  taken  into  consideration.  With  reduced  express 
goods  the  tariff  falls  to  0.26  kreutzer. 

The  following  table  compares  the  present  rates  per  100  kilogrammes  for 
express  goods  with  those  of  the  future : 


Reduced. 

Present 

Future 

Half 

Whole 

Present 

Future 

Half 

Whole 

tariff. 

tariff. 

car. 

car. 

tariff. 

tariff. 

r 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

5  1c  llomct  res....  ...».».  •».*••...••......  ••««■■• 

93 

16 

14 

1a 

9 

8 

7 

7 

34 

•4 

20 

18 

»3 

la 

ti 

to 

50 

36 

18 

26 

»9 

18 

16 

«4 

8a 

60 

S» 

4* 

3i 

30 

26 

»3 

9« 

7a 

56 

50 

37 

36 

30 

38 

130 

96 

72 

64 

48 

48 

4° 

3<5 

1 6a 

lao 

90 

80 

60 

60 

50 

45 

125  kilometres..  

a  to 

156 

»4 

100 

78 

78 

64 

57 

as8 

190 

136 

laa 

96 

95 

77 

68 

990 

213 

150 

»34 

107 

106 

86 

75 

37o 

268 

186 

164 

«37 

*34 

107 

93 

45° 

3»4 

aao 

»94 

166 

162 

128 

110 

S30 

378 

S5» 

320 

196 

.89 

146 

126 

375  kilometres..  

610 

4a8 

»78 

34a 

995 

at4 

t6t 

«39 

425  kilometres.  

690 

478 

3°4 

266 

»5S 

939 

,76 

15a 

47S  kilometres...  

770 

5»8 

33© 

288 

a84 

*>4 

191 

.65 

1,010 

678 

408 

358 

373 

339 

236 

304 

725  kilometres.  •...••••••...«.»••••...... 

1,170 

778 

460 

4<H 

43* 

389 

266 

•30 

1.330 

878 

51a 

450 

49* 

439 

296 

256 

*.49° 

978 

564 

496 

55o 

489 

326 

282 

1,650 

1,078 

608 

54a 

609 

539 

356 

308 

For  ordinary  express  freight,  whether  in  single  parcels  or  carloads,  the 
rates  will  be  reduced  between  30  and  60  per  cent.  For  reduced  express 
goods  it  costs  at  present  to  send  100  kilogrammes  from  Vienna  to  Braunau 
2.25  florins,  while  in  future  it  will  cost  for  a  single  parcel  2.14  florins,  or  for 
a  carload  1.61  and  1.39  florins,  per  100  kilometres.  Here  the  reduction  is 
less  than  for  ordinary  express  goods. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  reform  lies  in  the  "  ordinary"  express,  wherein 
the  introduction  of  carloads  for  transportation  of  goods  into  the  great 
towns  will  be  particularly  favored. 
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The  tariff  for  freight  goods  per  100  kilogrammes  for  1  kilometre  is  as 
follows: 


Distance. 

Single  pieces . 

« 

Carloads. 

Class 
I. 

Class 
11. 

Exceptional,  IV. 

5,000 
kilos., 
A. 

10,00c 

kilos. 

10,000 
kilos. 

B. 

C. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

Kr. 

0.60 

0.  50 

o.45 

0.40 

0.  34 

O.  T4 

0.  18 

.58 

.46 

•  40 

•35 

.29 

. 

15 

.56 

-4* 

•35 

•3° 

•  '5 

.18 

.  12 

■  50 

•SO 

.26 

■" 

- 

.12 

.  IO 

The  most  imj>ortant  change  which  is  seen  here  is  the  creation  of  an  ex- 
ceptional class  for  piece  freight  of  5,000  and  10,000  kilogrammes.  With 
piece  freights,  as  with  express  goods,  the  rates  are  divided  into  carloads 
and  half  loads.  For  carloads  the  rates  are  especially  low,  often  less  than 
half  the  rates  for  single  piece  freights.  . 

This  tariff  is  intended  to  greatly  encourage  trade  between  great  cities,  as 
only  in  large  towns  are  goods  collected.  Less  important  are  the  reductions 
in  classes  A,  B,  and  C. 

'  In  the  tariff  for  staple  articles  are  new  exceptional  rates  for  cumbersome 
goods  which  deal  with  the  space  occupied,  and  is  reckoned  upon  the  number 
of  square  metres  of  floor  occupied. 

Special  and  exceptional  lariff. 


Carloads. 


Special  tariff. 

Exceptional  tariff. 

• 

3  (exceptional 
tariff). 

A. 

6. 

c. 

1. 

9. 

• 

1. 

11. 

Class  special  tariff  * 

B. 

C. 

3- 

X  to  50  kilomet res  •  

5*  to  150  kilometres...  ...••«••»,••*. 

t5t  to  jeo  kilometres. ».••■••■•■■•■•■■■••••■■■.. 
More  than  300  kilometres..  

Kr. 
0.26 
•»3 
■«9 
•5 

■Kr. 
0. 18 

•»5 
.  12 
.10 

Kr. 
0.  ts 
•»3 

.08 

Kr. 

O.I9 

.  to 

.09 
.08 

Kr. 
1.30 
1. 20 
1.00 
.65 

Kr. 
1.00 
.80 
.70 
•55 

Kr. 
0.80 
.70 
•  55 
•45 

•  Per  square  metre  of  surface  occupied. 


•  The  coal  tariff  is  included  in  the  exceptional  tariff  1.    The  previous  ex- 
ceptional tariff  had  the  rates  0.22,  0.14,  0.12,  and  0.08  kreutzer  per  100 
kilogrammes  for  1  kilometre.    Here,  therefore,  is  no  special  reduction. 
No.  129  10. 
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The  exceptional  tariff  n  is,  however,  lower,  and,  what  is  quite  new,  will 
include  every  article  which,  on  account  of  its  little  value  or  for  other 
reasons,  can  only  pay  low  freight,  as  lignite  coal,  building  materials,  ice  and 
snow,  sugar-beet  refuse,  etc. 

Fees  for  handling  freight  will,  in  future,  be  reckoned  as  follows :  For 
transportation  from  i  to  30  kilometres  in  class  1  and  11 ;  further,  the  delivery 
of  piece  freights  in  whole  or  half  carloads  (exceptional  tariff  iv),  as  well 
as  in  carloads,  class  A,  3  kreutzers.  Exactly  the  same  amount  for  the 
same  item  of  the  tariff  must  be  paid  for  transportation  up  to  80  kilometres, 
and  over  80  kilometres  the  fee  for  handling  amounts  to  4  kreutzers.  The 
unit  in  every  case  is  100  kilogrammes. 

Under  the  same  conditions  car  classes  B  and  C,  and  by  special  tariff  1, 
2,  and  3,  must  pay  2,  3,  and  4  kreutzers  per  100  kilogrammes,  and,  by  the 
exceptional  tariff  11,  2  kreutzers,  without  regard  to  the  distance. 

JNO.  B.  HAWES, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Jieichenberg,  April  11 1  1891. 


DUTY  REDUCTIONS  IN  DENMARK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CARR,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

In  consequence  of  the  system  of  raising  revenue  by  a  tax  on  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  there  was  an  act  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  Rigsdag 
reducing  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  sugar,  chocolate,  and  petroleum, 
the  reductions  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  October,  1891,  when  the  beer  tax 
law  goes  into  effect. 

The  duties  on  sugar,  heretofore — according  to  the  quality — 4^,  8*4,  9%, 
and  13^  ore  per  pound,  are  reduced  to  1,  2,  3,  and  6  ore  per  pound. 

The  duties  on  chocolate,  heretofore  14^  ore  per  pound,  are  reduced  to 
io}4  ore  per  pound. 

The  duties  on  petroleum,  heretofore  4  ore  per  pound,  are  reduced  to  2 
ore  per  pound. 

The  tax  on  the  domestic  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  heretofore  8*4 
ore  per  pound,  is  reduced  to  2*^  ore  per  pound. 

A  bounty  to  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  importation -of  sugar  used 
in  their  manufacture  is  to  be  paid  on  conserves  made  in,  and  exported  from, 
Denmark. 

CLARK  E.  CARR, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Copenhagen,  April  J,  1801. 
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THE  SILK  INDUSTRY  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  HANSMANN,  OF  LYONS. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

Although  France  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  the  leading  silk-manu- 
facturing nation  of  Europe,  the  industry  is  by  no  means  of  ancient  date. 
It  can  not  be  stated  with  exactness  at  what  date  silk-weaving  was  begun  in 
France.  Various  old  records  show  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries there  were  some  weavers  of  ribbons  and  galloons  in  different  localities, 
and  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  some  few  scattered  looms 
for  silk  cloth  and  velvet  were  operated  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  Nimes,  and 
Avignon.  The  weavers  were  usually  Italian  refugees  from  Lucca  and  Florence, 
who  had  expatriated  themselves  to  escape  the  ravages  of  civil  war  at  home. 

The  first  important  steps  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  silk 
industry  in  France  were  taken  by  Louis  XI,  who  in  1466  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  number  of  Italian  weavers  to  locate  at  Lyons;  however,  the  bankers 
and  importers  of  Italian  silks  at  Lyons,  believing  the  establishment  of  silk- 
weaving  in  their  midst  prejudicial  to  their  business,  manifested  such  hostility 
to  the  new  enterprise  that  in  1470  the  King  found  it  expedient  to  remove 
these  weavers  to  Tours. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  silk-weaving  was  successfully 
introduced  on  an  extended  scale.  At  this  time  considerable  quantities  of 
cloth  of  gold,  velvet,  and  satin  were  purchased  from  the  Italian  manufac-  # 
turers,  causing  a  large  annual  flow  of  money  towards  the  Italian  silk  centers. 
It  was  primarily  the  desire  of  keeping  this  money  within  the  Kingdom  that 
prompted  Francis  I  to  recur  to  extraordinary  measures  for  the  introduction 
of  silk-weaving  in  France.  By  an  edict  of  December  2,  1536,  he  offered 
great  inducements  to  silk-weavers  who  would  settle  in  France,  guarantying 
them  immunity  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  exemption  from  taxation,  free 
lodgings,  and  the  right  to  carry  swords — the  latter  a  privilege  rarely  granted 
to  persons  not  of  noble  birth.  These  brilliant  offers  soon  attracted  consider- 
able numbers  of  Italian  weavers,  who  continued  in  France  the  weaving  of 
those  articles  they  had  so  justly  made  famous  at  Genoa,  Florence,  Lucca,  and 
Venice. 

Lyons  was  then  the  principal  center  of  the  trade  with  Italy,  especially 
for  the  importation  of  silk  goods,  and  on  the  introduction  of  silk-weaving 
in  France  it  at  once  became  the  headquarters  of  the  new  industry.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  rendered  its  fairs  a  great  rendezvous  for  the  merchants  of 
surrounding  countries,  and  a  law  requiring  every  bale  of  raw  silk  entering 
Franoe  to  pass  the  Lyons  customs  station  soon  made  this  city  an  important 
raw-silk  market. 

Silk-weaving  was  begun  at  Nimes  and  Paris  soon  after  it  had  gained  a 
footing  at  Lyons,  and  was  likewise  introduced  about  the  same  time  by  the 
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popes  at  Avignon.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  new  industry 
had  become  so  important  that  Colbert  established  special  regulations  govern- 
ing silk-weaving  in  its  four  leading  centers — Lyons,  Tours,  Paris,  and  Nimes. 

The  seventeenth  century  was,  generally  speaking,  one  of  great  prosperity 
for  the  silk  industry  up  to  October  22,  1685,  tne  date  °f  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  This  measure,  which  so  sadly  deranged  French  eco- 
nomic matters  and  drove  over  300,000  of  the  most  skilled  and  industrious 
French  artisans  out  of  the  country,  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  annihilated 
the  silk  industry.  The  number  of  looms  in  all  of  France  was  reduced  from 
40,000  to  less  than  10,000.  The  weavers,  expelled  from  their  own  country, 
took  refuge  for  the  most  part  in  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  and 
continued  their  industry  at  Macclesfield,  Crefeid,  Elberfeld,  Zurich,  and 
other  places.  England  and  Germany,  from  being  among  the  best  customers 
of  France,  thus  suddenly  became  her  most  formidable  competitors. 

The  silk  industry  was,  however,  too  firmly  established  in  France  to  be 
uprooted  even  by  such  a  calamity  as  the  expulsion  of  Protestant  weavers. 
After  15  or  20  years  of  complete  depression,  a  reaction  began  to  set  in,  and 
lost  ground  was  soon  recovered.  Favored  by  various  circumstances,  the 
French  silk  industry  now  began  to  take  the  lead,  gradually  eclipsing  even 
Italy  and  attaining  to  that  predominant  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

Being  founded  by  Italian  weavers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  French 
silk  industry  should  have  confined  itself  at  first  to  making  the  rich  Italian 
articles,  such  as  damask  of  Venice  and  Lucca,  brocaded  velvets  of  Genoa, 
cloth  of  gold,  etc.  But  little  by  little  it  began  to  emancipate  itself  from 
Italian  traditions.  First,  lighter  all-silk  fabrics  began  to  be  made,  then  fol- 
lowed silk-and-wool-mixed  fabrics  in  considerable  variety.  As  lighter 
articles  were  produced,  silks  gained  in  favor  with  the  middle  classes,  thus 
rendering  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  provide  articles  suitable  to  their  needs 
and  state  of  life.  It  was  by  making  articles  suitable  for  the  middle  classes 
that  French  manufa- turers  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  foreign 
buyers.  Greater  security  of  roads  and  better  means  of  communication  also 
tended  to  divert  the  stream  of  buyers  from  Italy  to  the  then  renowned  fairs 
of  Paris,  Lyons,  Tours,  and  Beaucaire. 

Various  circuniNtances  contributed  toward  making  France  the  center  of 
the  raw-silk  trade.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  to  India  and  eastern 
Asia  superseded,  to  a  great  degree,  the  old  overland  route  and  Mediterranean 
passage.  This  caused  the  Asiatic  raw-silk  trade  to  pass  from  the  hands  of 
the  Venetian  and  Genoese  to  those  of  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  made  of 
Marseilles,  Amsterdam,  and  London  the  leading  raw-silk  marts.  Italy  gradu- 
ally came  to  look  to  Lyons  as  the  purchaser  of  its  overflow  of  raw  silk. 
Spain  found  the  fairs  of  Beaucaire  to  be  the  best  selling  market  for  the  raw 
silks  of  Valencia  and  Murcia.  Finally  silk-growing  made  rapid  headway 
in  France,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Cevennes,  and  French  silk-raisers 
found  Lyons  a  ready  market  for  their  productions. 
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Perhaps  the  mest  important  factor  in  securing  to  the  French  silk  industry 
its  unrivaled  prestige  consists  in  the  fact  that  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Paris  has  been  the  center  of  the  arts  and  fashions  of  Europe. 
It  is  to  Paris  that  the  merchants  of  all  nations  come  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  new  fabrics,  designs,  novelties,  styles,  and  everything  relating  to 
the  domain  of  fashions,  and  an  article  or  style  once  fairly  launched  at  Paris 
is  almost  certain  of  success  the  world  over. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  century  that  saw  France  eclipse  Italy  in  the  silk 
world  and  assume  the  rdle  of  leader.  This  victory  was  obtained  after  a 
prolonged  struggle,  and  was  the  triumph  of  newer  and  brighter  ideas,  of 
greater  activity  and  diversity,  and  of  more  perfect  means  of  intercourse  and 
of  production.  To  hold  this  position  for  two  centuries,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
powerful  and  multitudinous  competitors,  has  required  the  most  untiring  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  perfection  of  machinery  and  proc- 
esses of  production  for  developing  the  greatest  degree  of  technical  skill 
among  the  workmen,  and  especially  for  continuing  to  lead  the  world  in  the 
production  of  novelties,  the  tasteful  design  and  faultless  execution  of  which 
at  once  mark  them  as  veritable  works  of  art. 

CENTERS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  geographical  location  of  silk-weaving  in  France  has  undergone  con- 
siderable changes  since  the  introduction  of  the  industry.  Cities  in  which 
silk-weaving  was  formerly  of  great  importance  have  turned  their  attention 
towards  other  industries,  while  new  silk  centers  have  sprung  up  and  attained 
more  or  less  prosperity. 

Rouen. — In  the  fifteenth  century  Rouen  contained  some  silk  looms,  but 
the  weaving  of  silk  has  long  been  discontinued  there.  The  same  is  true  of 
Orleans. 

Avignon. — The  silk  manufacture  established  by  the  popes  at  Avignon 
was  for  a  long  time  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  its  brocades,  damasks, 
and  brocatelles  were  admired  and  sought  for  far  and  wide.  In  1 715  the 
height  of  prosperity  was  reached  with  5,000  looms  in  operation  and  a  total 
production  valued  at  15,000,000  francs.  When  the  popes  lost  control  of 
Avignon  the  city  began  to  decline;  its  weavers  emigrated,  some  to  Niines, 
some  to  Lyons.  At  present  only  a  few  looms  are  to  be  found  at  Avignon, 
and  these  are  generally  engaged  on  plain,  cheap  goods  for  the  account  of 
Lyons  houses. 

Tours. — Tours  was  the  first  great  silk-weaving  center  of  France.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Italian  weavers  introduced  by  Louis  XI  in  1470  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity  was  soon  attained.  Before  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  the  number  of  looms  in  operation  had  reached  8,000. 
This  prosperous  industry  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  fatal  measure. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Tours  revived  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  number  of  looms  once  more  reached  2,000.  Since  60  years 
ago  the  Tours  silk  industry  has  been  going  backwards  again,  and  at  present 
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employs  but  1,000  looms  with  an  annual  production  of  perhaps  6,000,000 
francs. 

Nimes. — This  city  was  likewise  one  of  the  early  centers  of  silk-weaving. 
It  was  the  home  of  a  large  number  of  Italian  refugees  and  suffered  much 
less  than  the  other  silk  centers  from  the  expulsion  of  Protestant  weavers. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Ntmes,  the  number 
of  looms  reaching  3,000  for  broad  goods  and  8,000  for  silk  knit  goods. 
The  present  century  brought  with  it  a  lessened  demand  for  Nimes  knit  goods, 
and  even  the  broad  goods  industry  saw  its  trading  territory  gradually  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  number  of  looms  at  Nimes 
and  in  the  Gard  department  is  now  estimated  at  1,500. 

Paris. — Ever  since  the  thirteenth  century  there  has  been  a  small  number 
of  looms  for  silk-weaving  at  Paris,  but  not  until  the  present  century  did 
their  output  assume  much  importance.  At  present,  perhaps,  25,000  looms 
are  employed  at  Paris  and  in  the  adjoining  departments  in  the  weaving  of 
silk  and  silk-mixed  goods,  principally  galloons,  fringes,  cords,  and  all  other 
varieties  of  passementerie  and  trimmings.  The  total  value  of  these  goods 
reaches  about  70,000,000  francs  annually. 

Calais. — Nets,  tulles,  and  laces  constitute  the  specialty  of  Calais.  This 
industry  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  first  loom  having  been  introduced 
in  1 81 6  by  English  smugglers.  The  real  importance  of  Calais  dates  from 
the  introduction  of  figured  tulles  in  1836.  At  present  the  number  of  looms 
at  Calais  and  its  suburb  Saint-Pierre-les-Calais  is  about  1,800.  The  annual 
production  averages  about  50,000,000  francs,  but  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions, owing  to  the  fact  that  whenever  the  demand  for  silk  nets  and  laces  is 
low  Calais  manufacturers  at  once  substitute  cotton  or  wool  on  their  looms  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  trade. 

Roubaix. — During  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century  Roubaix  has 
become  the  center  of  an  extensive  industry,  manufacturing  silk-and-wool 
and  silk-and-cotton  mixed  goods,  principally  upholstery  goods.  These 
articles,  though  often  lacking  originality,  fjnd  ready  sale  on  account  of 
their  low  price.  The  total  number  of  looms  in  the  north  of  France  engaged 
in  making  these  mixed  goods  is  estimated  at  10,000  and  their  annual  pro- 
duction at  20,000,000  francs. 

St.  diamond. — Silk-weaving  has  been  established  in  St.  Chamond,  in  a 
modest  way,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
Bolognese  refugees  introduced  silk-throwing,  which,  together  with  ribbon- 
weaving,  attained  considerable  importance.  These  industries  were  badly 
crippled  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  number  of  throwsters 
fell  from  150  to  50,  while  weaving  was  entirely  discontinued.  This  period 
of  depression  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
introduction  of  braid-weaving  brought  with  it  a  general  revival.  By  con- 
fining their  attention  to  braids  and  similar  articles,  St.  Chamond  manufac- 
turers advanced  their  specialties  to  a  degree  of  excellence  that  has  established 
for  them  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  present  annual  production  is  valued 
at  15,000,000  francs,  of  which  three-fourths  is  exported. 
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St.  Etienne. — The  weaving  of  ribbons  is  less  ancient  at  St.  Etienne  than  at 
St.  Chamond,  having  been  established  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  ribbon  industry  had  at- 
tained 4,500  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  was  reduced 
to  almost  nothing  by  this  calamitous  measure.  The  introduction  in  1 760 
of  the  loom  permitting  the  weaving  of  several  pieces  of  ribbon  at  a  time 
instilled  new  life  into  the  ribbon  industry.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  number  of  looms  had  risen  to  6,000  and  in  1850  to  30,000. 
Since  then  a  considerable  rearrangement  of  the  means  of  production  has 
become  necessary,  partly  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  power  looms, 
partly  in  order  to  economize  expenses  so  as  to  meet  the  increased  foreign 
competition.  Looms  have  been  transported  to  the  country  and  aggregated 
in  large  factories.  The  number  of  power  looms  has  reached  3,000,  and  the 
isolated  hand  looms  still  owned  by  the  weavers  are  only  employed  on  goods 
lequiring  the  greatest  degree  of  care  and  skill. 

The  value  of  the  ribbon  manufactured  by  St.  Etienne  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  as  the  demand  for  ribbons  is  quite  fickle.  In  recent  years  the 
output  has  averaged  100,000,000  francs,  of  which  about  one-third  is  exported. 
Formerly  a  much  greater  proportion  was  exported,  but  cheaper  wages  have 
enabled  Basle  and  Barmen  to  undersell  St.  Etienne  in  plain  and  cheap  rib- 
bons. St.  Etienne,  however,  holds  its  time-honored  superiority  in  figured 
goods  and  high  novelties;  in  fact,  in  all  articles  where  artistic  taste  and  skill 
in  designing  and  executing  enter  as  a  factor. 

Lyons. — Lyons  is  by  far  the  most  important  silk  center,  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  Europe  as  well.  Its  geographical  position  and  its  four  annual 
fairs  early  attracted  a  good  number  of  Italian  merchants,  who  established 
banks  and  engaged  in  the  importation  and  sale  of  Italian  silk  goods. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  there  were  a  few  isolated 
looms  in  Lyons,  but  silk- weaving  did  not  become  an  industry  of  importance 
until  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  Italian  weavers,  attracted  by  the  privileges 
extended  them  by  Francis  I.  In  1542  the  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  silk  industry  was  already  12,500. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Lyons.  Many 
important  improvements  were  made  in  the  processes  of  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
finishing,  and  many  new  articles  were  produced.  At  the  time  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  Lyons  possessed  10,000  looms  for  broad 
goods  and  8,000  looms  for  ribbons  and  galloons.  Within  a  few  years  all 
but  2,500  of  these  were  driven  out  of  the  country.  For  15  or  20  years  the 
Lyons  silk  industry  seemed  annihilated.  With  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  great  efforts  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  to  restore  the  former  prosperity.  Inventive  genius  of  all  kinds 
and  in  all  lines  was  encouraged.  New  designs  and  new  goods  were  brought 
forth.  Soon  a  veritable  renaissance  was  witnessed,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
became,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  Lyons  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  richest  grade  of  goods.    Their  superiority  in  artistic  taste  and 
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execution  soon  enabled  the  Lyonese  to  reconquer  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  number  of  looms,  which  was  9,000  in  1750,  had  risen  to  18,000  in  1789. 
Then  came  the  revolution.  Lyons  did  not  sympathize  with  the  ultraradical 
movements,  and  therefore  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  convention.  The 
city  was  attacked,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  captured  and  sacked  by  a 
revolutionary  army.  Its  industries  were,  for  the  time  being,  completely 
ruined,  and  the  nineteenth  century  was  begun  with  but  3,000  looms. 

The  revolution  brought  about  a  great  change  in  fashions  and  customs. 
Popular  taste  favored  plain,  silk-mixed  goods,  with  but  slight  demand  for 
brocades.  Manufacturers,  therefore,  had  to  make  new  articles  and  devise 
new  means  of  production. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century  Jacquard's  loom  came  into  use. 
The  cost  of  brocades  was  greatly  diminished.  They  were  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  classes,  and  their  consumption  was  greatly  increased. 
Jacquard's  invention  acted  as  a  great  stimulus  to  inventive  genius,  and  the 
power  loom  may  be  regarded  as  its  legitimate  outgrowth. 

In  1850  the  number  of  looms  was  60,000.  The  total  production  was 
valued  at  250,000,000  francs,  of  which  over  100,000,000  francs  were  figured 
goods.    Three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  was  exported. 

During  the  last  40  years  the  Lyons  silk  industry  has  witnessed  many  im- 
portant changes.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
manufacturers  to  drive  the  looms  out  of  the  city  into  the  country,  to  take 
them  out  of  the  control  of  the  individual  workmen  and  mass  them  in  facto- 
ries, the  introduction  and  perfection  of  dyeing  in  the  piece,  and  of  new 
methods  of  printing  and  finishing;  but,  most  important  of  all,  the  introduc- 
tion and  tremendous  expansion  of  the  power  loom. 

The  number  of  hand  looms  reached  its  climax  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixties  with  about  120,000.  Now  the  number  is  perhaps  80,000,  of  which 
over  60,000  are  scattered  around  in  the  country.  The  number  of  power 
looms,  which  was  but  6,000  in  1873,  is  now  nearly  25,000,  almost  all  of 
which  are  in  the  country  around  Lyons  within  a  radius  of  75  miles.  The 
value  of  silk-mixed  power-loom  goods  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  number  of  power  looms  and  is  now  about  160,000,000  francs  per 
annum. 

The  total  production  of  the  Lyons  silk  industry  averages  about  400,000,- 
000  francs  per  annum.  During  the  years  i867~'72  it  was  somewhat  greater, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  raw  silk  was  then  worth  100  francs  per  kilo- 
gramme, as  against  50  to  55  francs  now.  The  quantity  of  goods  ^produced 
is  now  greater  than  ever  before  and  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  production 
of  France  and  one-fourth  of  the  total  production  of  the  world. 

The  organization  of  the  Lyons  silk  industry  is  very  advantageous  to  the 
manufacturers.  While  some  of  them  own  their  own  looms  and  factories,  the 
great  mass  of  looms  belong  to  the  individual  workmen  or  to  the  master 
weavers.  No  contracts  of  long  duration  bind  employer  and  employe.  As 
a  result,  in  times  of  depression  manufacturers  need  never  run  at  a  loss  and 
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have  none  but  office  expenses  to  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workmen 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  do  their  work  as  well  as  they  can  and  to  make  all 
possible  improvements  in  methods  and  machinery.  To  encourage  the  latter, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  grants  cash  prizes  to  such  workmen  as  make  im- 
provements of  general  interest. 

The  excellence  of  Lyons  goods  is  due  partially  to  the  fact  that  every 
manufacturer,  together  with  the  master  weavers  and  workmen  depending 
on  him,  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  special  lines  of  goods,  and  thus 
attains  a  degree  of  perfection  which  would  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
manufacturer  attempting  to  make  a  number  of  different  articles.  The  fact 
that  Lyons  is  the  first  raw-silk  market  of  the  world  offers  the  manufacturer 
a  great  variety  and  choice  of  raw  material. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Lyons  industry  is  to  be  found  m  the  peculiar 
aggregation  and  cooperation  of  the  different  branches  of  manufacturing,  in 
the  commercial  and  technical  education  of  the  manufacturers,  in  the  great 
mass  of  skilled  workmen,  in  the  exquisite  taste  of  the  designers,  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  methods  of  dyeing,  and  in  the  great  excellence  which  the 
finisher's  art  has  attained. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

France  consumes  about  4,500,000  kilogrammes  of  raw  silk  per  annum, 
which  may  be  valued  at  250,000,000  to  300,000,000  francs.  Adding  to  this 
the  value  of  the  wool,  cotton,  and  other  materials  used  in  mixed  fabrics, 
gives  about  400,000,000  francs  as  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  used  by  the 
French  silk  industry. 

Of  the  raw  silk  consumed  France  herself  produces  but  about  one-eighth 
part,  the  great  mass  being  of  Asiatic  and  Italian  origin.  In  recent  years 
considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  to  the  French  silk-raising  its  * 
former  prosperity,  but  so  far  without  much  success.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  silk-growing  was  quite  prosperous  in  France.  The  pro- 
duction, which  was  500,000  kilogrammes  in  1808,  increased  steadily  until 
1849,  wnen  il  reached  2,000,000  kilogrammes.  In  1854  began  a  series  of 
signal  reverses.  A  ravaging  disease  attacked  the  mulberry  trees  and  destroyed 
whole  plantations.  Various  diseases  began  spreading  among  the  silkworms 
and  tended  to  discourage  the  silk-growers.  In  1876  the  low-water  mark  for 
the  century  was  reached,  with  a  production  of  but  155,000  kilogrammes. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  material  improvement,  and  during  the  last  10 
years  the  annual  production  has  been  from  500,000  to  800,000  kilogrammes. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  silk  produced  by  France  is  esti- 
mated at  from  600,000,000  to  650,000,000  francs  per  annum,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  world  being  estimated  at  1,600,000,000  francs.  It  will  be 
seen  that  France  produces  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  amount.  The  total 
number  of  silk  looms  in  France  is  now  estimated  at  230,000,  as  against 
30,000  before  the  revolution. 
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The  exports  of  French  silk  goods  amount  to  about  250,000,000  francs 
per  annum.  England  and  the  United  States  are  the  leading  purchasers,  tak- 
ing over  two- thirds  of  the  whole  amount  exported ;  then  follow,  in  the  order 
named,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Italy.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  volume  of  exports  has  been  fairly  well  sustained  during  the 
last  30  years,  although  in  some  exceptional  years  the  figure  reached  350,000,- 
000  francs.  In  some  quarters,  however,  considerable  ground  has  been  lost. 
Swiss  and  German  competitors  have  made  tremendous  strides,  and  have  se- 
cured much  trade  formerly  tributary  to  France.  Lower  wages  permit  these 
countries  to  undersell  France  on  cheap,  plain  goods  requiring  neither  taste 
in  designing  nor  great  skill  in  execution. 

The  greatest  loss  to  the  French  silk  industry  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
establishment  and  rapid  expansion  of  silk-weaving  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  years  i87o-'73  the  United  States  purchased  from  110,000,000 
to  130,000,000  francs'  worth  of  French  silk  goods  per  annum;  now  the 
amount  is  scarcely  half  so  great,  although  the  consumption  of  silk  goods 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  United  States.  Year  after  year  one  line  after 
another  of  French  articles  is  crowded  out  of  our  markets  by  our  own  silk  in- 
dustry, and  at  present  we  purchase  from  France  only  some  special  lines  of 
goods— articles  which  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  ourselves.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  within  a  few  years  we  will  have  ceased  buying  French  silk 
goods,  save  high-grade  fancy  articles  and  such  goods  as  can  only  be  made 
on  hand  looms. 

France  levies  no  duty  on  importations  of  foreign  silk  goods.  These  im- 
portations have  been  growing  rapidly  of  late,  reaching  the  sum  of  58,000,000 
francs  in  1889,  furnished  by  the  following  countries: 


Countries. 

Countries. 

Amount. 

Switzerland  •••.•••■■•••«•••••*••«••  ••■*• 

CHinn...*  •>■>•■••■•••■••■•■••••♦•••••>•••••  •••«••  #♦•*•• 

J".!  J  ^l.i  It  tl  HMHMMtMHIMMWWtMWMWUMMMM 
1  >£-"  |  1 1  1  .  L  1 1  y ..   •••*•*•••»••••••••*•• 

22,000,000 
11,000,000 
10,000,000 

8,000,000 

India  

All  QUVHHflH*MmMHHMIM«UnHMMMHMi 
Total .  .  .  .....  ......  ....  ...............  ...... 

3,000,000 
5,000,000 

58,000,000 

Switzerland  furnishes  light  all-silk  articles  made  of  Italian  silk.  This 
trade  has  rapidly  grown  to  importance  since  France  began  levying  a  duty  on 
Italian  raw  silk.  England  sends  a  special  grade  of  plushes  and  some  par- 
ticular lines  of  fine  tie  goods.  From  Germany,  mixed  goods,  especially 
cheap  velvets  and  plushes,  are  obtained.  China  and  India  contribute  those 
light  all-silk  articles  known  as  pongees,  corahs,  and  tussahs.  These  goods 
are  imported  in  the  gray  and  brought  to  Lyons  to  be  dyed  and  printed,  and 
are  then  generally  reexported  to  London  or  New  York. 

It  is  not  likely  that  France  will  be  able  to  expand  her  silk  industry  to 
any  considerable  extent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  no  doubt  remain 
the  leading  silk-manufacturing  nation  for  many  years  to  come.  Certainly 
no  other  nation  merits  so  well  to  be  the  leader.    The  industry  of  no  other 
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nation  makes  such  great  endeavors  to  make  well  whatever  it  makes  or  gives 
evidence  of  such  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  new  and  artistic  ideas.  So  long 
as  Paris  remains  the  world's  center  of  arts  and  fashions,  so  long  France  will 
remain  the  great  producer  of  fine  goods.  No  other  nation  could  at  present 
think  of  disputing  France's  leadership  in  the  realm  of  the  beautiful. 

In  cheap  goods  competition  has  a  better  chance.  However,  even  here 
the  prospects  are  hopeful  for  the  French  industry.  French  manufacturers 
do  not  try  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  cheap  goods  by  providing  coarse 
or  unattractive  articles,  for,  however  cheap  a  French  silk  fabric  may  be,  it 
always  bears  the  imprint  of  that  quite  exquisite  taste  which,  up  to  date,  no 
other  people  can  impart  to  it  to  that  degree. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  Japan  in  late  years,  and  which  seems  to  mark  that  country  as 
destined  to  become,  at  no  distant  day,  the  great  rival  of  France  in  silk-man- 
ufacturing. 


Table  shnving  country  of  origin  of  raw  silk  conditioned  at  Lyons  from  18S5  to  1889,  inclu- 
sivt,with  percentage  of  total  contributed  by  each. 


Country. 

18S5. 

1886. 

1887. 

1 838. 

1880. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

*3-93 

13.  1a 

13.0a 

ia.8 

13.31 

0.  3a 

1.03 

1 

1.04 

0.85 

I  t&ly  •«...■«•.••... ..«••.« 

■••••■■••••■•••■••■a* •■• 

a6.8 

35-4 

ao.  75 

tt.  a6 

19.63 

0.79 

6-  74 

6-35 

6  33 

9-3* 

3.39 

a.  08 

1.5a 

1.56 

China.  

wmmmnnMiwwi 

«•••••■• •••■■••••>•■•■• 

33-  38 

37-  34 

42.  13 

30- 57 

3o- 99 

Japan... .............. . 

••••••••••••••••■■•••••a 

■••■••••••■••••■••••>>• 

*4-49 

14.29 

IS.  94 

ao.  44 

94-39 

100 

100 

10O 

100 

zoo 

Notic —The  combined  percentage*  of  India,  China,  and  Japan  are  as  follows  :  1885,  51.16  per  cent. ;  iS8'j, 
53.71  per  cent. ;  1887,  58.88  per  cent. ;  1888,  58.57  per  cent. ;  and  1889,  56.89  per  cent. 


Table  showing  the  exports  of  French  silk  goods  by  articles  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive. 


• 

1880. 

1881. 

1889. 

1883. 

1884. 

All  *i1k: 

Frames. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

9°» 37i.»34 

94,889,4a! 

190,887,595 

«»',045.»78 

73,744.464 

Figured  .».•■...•■*••••■•••.■•••••••• 

15,101,09a 

«5,4»,568 

90.454.774 

96,878,560 

19.113.7™ 

Mixed: 

«.38a,940 

3,008,370 

9,994,37o 

a, 979,920 

3,079,900 

^Vith  ill. cr~> . . . «*-•*••  ••••>••••■••■•• 

64.631,97a 

67.380.a44 

68,630,300 

69,076.336 

65,500,000 

Schappc  (pure  or  mixed)  

4,406,340 

3,787,010 

4,909,496 

5,48a.956 

10,644,240 

6,367,860 

»4. S36, 39° 

18,943,790 

38,980,760 

95,867,170 

O&uzes (  crapes  

11,007, 18a 

19,300,664 

it, 897,654 

9.749.888 

7.789.830 

RibbOfIS  uiMiMINIMMNtWMMN 

16,573,445 

'5,082,730 

91,980,707 

95,290,620 

>3.077,903 

T  jccs  And  trimmings. 

X7»4»5.8i6 

»9.675,  "4 

30,346,039 

17,800,370 

«8.993,539 

334.957, 78t 

345.o8»,sn 

«89.547.745 

301,934,488 

936.803,766 
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Table  showing  the  exports  of  French  silk  goods,  etc. — Continued. 


Articles. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

• 

1888. 

All  silk: 

x*  fO  HCS . 

Francs. 

Fra  ncs . 

Francs, 

Francs. 

75.339.5^7 

9I»OI7.4°9 

83.°a4.4a4 

87,916,313 

82,637, 2  7° 

Figured         ••  •••»••*•• 

....  ntMl 

8,488, 746 

6.404.330 

4,497.73a 

3, 886.200 

7.565.  700 

Mixed: 

With  metal  

9, 570,600 

1,197,175 

852,438 

I.  S67.  "»IK 

9.041.  440 

With  fibers  

51.536.049 

894, 370 

50,578,497 

57,686,597 

61.137.647 

Schappe  (pure  or  mixed) 

9,818,428 

5,889,807 

5,»37.536 

4,005,883 

5,061,883 

1  iiHcs 

30.133,400 

19.630,350 

19,853,300 

■7.439,33s 

31, O38.08S 

Oaurc9t  ci  a  pes ....... ....... 

9,152,006 

10,620,416 

7,188,386 

5,935.080 

9.593.8IO 

15.861,542 

*5,53»»678 

84,040,864 

36,341,391 

35,638,883 

•9.054, 3»8 

18,310,718 

14,655,066 

»8,5«3.»64 

■5,634,447 

431,843,656 

9^037,913 

309,807,133 

933,171,176 

34l,349.'64 

Table  shelving  the 

exports  of  French  silk  goods  by  countries  from  /88o  to  /SSg,  inclusive. 

Country. 

1880. 

1881. 

.883. 

1884. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

• 

Frames. 

Frames. 

BRfl  nnd.....  •■>••■■•■*•••••••>••  ••••••••• 

98,993,458 

»04,95S.  949 

138,584.164 

130,757,740 

100,891,17s 

71,315,678 

70,697,173 

84,377,634 

89,146,866 

61,716,914 

>9.309,a75 

ao, 745. 360 

19,630,060 

",4*7.458 

•7.705.98-4 

5.483.987 

6,839,672 

9,465.474 

16,763,478 

7,494.859 

8,*>3.»7» 

13,874,388 

8,536,089 

8,484,107 

8,747,733 

I  VliJllim  MMIIMtl«*MMM 

MtHMItM 

6,963,119 

7.534,««o 

7.97».o33 

33,831,503 

33,369,767 

8,398,961 

6,656,415 

6,119,674 

4,9«9.357 

4. 545.630 

All  other...  ••  NitHtui 

15,631,133 

15.418,544 

14,983.637 

M.826,379 

13,433.417 

»34»  *57,78i 

345,081,511 

389,547.745 

301,145,888 

336,803,766 

 '  * 

Country. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Franct. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

Frames. 

England  ................. 

93.406,554 

98,858,151 

9»,354.4<»4 

99,083,931 

110,198,309 

58,582,210 

80,095,197 

58,484,001 

56.377,478 

69,309,190 

•6,649,452 

*».  a79.784 

•3.333.476 

i6.43i.55S 

i9.»97,4«> 

7.493.5*5 

10,604,340 

9,654.83* 

10,623,331 

10,813.33a 

I  tit  1  y  

■••*•••••• 

'3.090,920 

•o,»«9,733 

8,833,868 

3,383,063 

5,197,406 

Dclgium..  

.«••••••■■• 

>7.  598.989 

".404,535 

11,678,358 

9,074,367 

.9.780.941 

Sj^um ........ 

•••■•■•••■a 

4,S«4.83o 

5,470,064 

4,063,354 

7.693.313 

6,330,186 

All  otner...... 

■••••*•*... 

•0,507,376 

»4. 095, 399 

»•. 505,930 

30,670, 150 

10. 409,313 

1  ot  •*>]....  ••••••  ••••••••• 

••••••••••• 

321,843.856 

■43,097,943 

309,807,133 

923,171,176 

341,349.164 

CARL  A.  HANSMANN, 

Consular  Clerk. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  April  18,  iSqi. 
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TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  MURPHY,  OF  BERLIN. 

Table  shewing  the  actual production  in  i88g  of  mines,  saltworks,  and  smelting  establishments 
in  the  German  Empire,  as  compared  with  1888. 


• 

Ocs  c  r  i  ption  ■ 

Quantity. 

Value  of  production. 

■ 

IBO9. 

.999 
I  BOB. 

1889 

1888 

Products  of  mints. 

Coal: 

Kilogrammes. 

Kilogrammes. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

67,343,171,000 

65,  386,  130,000 

385,080,000 

341.063,000 

»7.D3,.059»000 

1 6, 573.9°3. °oo 

44, 349. 000 

40,896,000 

Rock  Hhhi 

554159' >°°° 

414,557,000 

•.355,ooo 

1,816,000 

fCainite  ...........................  •■*•••»••■*•»••*■• 

3*4,477,000 

318,576,000 

4,737,000 

4,667,000 

Potassic  salts..*,......*  

001,373,000 

9,6,759.000 

10,406,000 

10,348,000 

Ore: 

Iron.  

11,009,187,000 

10,664,307,000 

46,469,000 

39,961,000 

O      O  A  A        ■-  r, 

708,029,000 

0C7,  701,000 

17. 690,000 

i3.747,ooo 

Lead  ..*»••••  •■*•«•*•••  ••••»•*..... 

'69.569.OOO 

,6«, 777.O0O 

17,730,000 

10,684,000 

CTOppCT  HMIMMI  ■••••••••••••••■.•«••■•• 

573»390.o°o 

530,956,000 

18, 199,000 

17,519,000 

Silver  and  gold... •••.•■»*»••*•#•»•••••••••• 

33.a64.00o 

ao.  too. 000 

4.043.000 

4,069,000 

ILvaf>orattd  salts 

493, 533,000 

496.388,000 

«»977.ooo 

10,663,000 

i33.957.ooo 

«4», 765,000 

16,791,000 

18,360,000 

Olauber  s  salts  ••.•••■■■••••••••••*• 

69, 101,000 

53,303,000 

1,660,000 

1,333,000 

29, 709,000 

33,413,000 

4,936,000 

4.973.0O0 

Raw  iron  of  all  sorts.....*.  M  mm. 

4.594,558,000 

4,337,131,000 

»»7> 37i.ooo 

191,330,000 

Pig-iron : 

610,893,000 

597,851,000 

39,843,000 

37,858,000 

For  preparation  of  ingot  iron.  

i.965, 395.O0O 

». 794. 806,000 

93,115,000 

78,787.000 

For  preparation  of  weld  iron  

»,905.3»».ooo 

',898, 135,000 

87,976,000 

80, 100,000 

Block  zinc. ■•■••••••■■••■••.•••■•■*•*. •••••«•••• 

•35. 974.000 

«33.M4.ooo 

49.335.ooo 

43,634,000 

Block  lead.  ••■••••*••••••••••*•••••»•«•••••••  •*»««• 

100,601,000 

96,995,000 

35,490,000 

34,848,000 

Block  and  disk  copper  .  

»4.  597.000 

31,569,000 

28. IO9.OOO 

31,539,000 

Silver  .«*....  •  ...•••.•.••*....  hhInm 

403,037 

406,603 

50,813 

51,476 

GlBtMHMMUH              .«•••«••  -  •••■*• 

1.958 

1.793 

5,466 

5,004 

Sulphuric  products  of  all  sorts  

431,358,000 

339.938.000 

14,193,000 

I3.5a5.ooo 

Manufactures  of  raw  iron. 

Cast-iron,  second  smelting. •••••«... ........ 

989,633,000 

838,351,000 

173,917,000 

137.657.000 

Weld  iron  and  steel  

',749. 963.000 

1,644, 443,000 

333,097,000 

198,769,000 

»,°95, 479.O0O 

1,863,677,000 

379,913,000 

239,783,000 

GEO.  H.  MURPHY, 

Consular  Clerk. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  December  8,  1890. 
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BEER  TAX  IN  DENMARK. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CARR,  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

During  the  recent  session  of  the  Rigsdag  an  important  law  was  passed 
laying  a  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  beer,  to  take  effect  on  the  ist  day  of 
October,  1891.  This  law  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  there  having 
been  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  such  a 
law.    There  has  heretofore  been  no  tax  upon  the  manufacture  of  beer. 

A  tax  was  laid  ujxm  beer  containing  2]^  percent,  of  alcohol  or  more 
of  10  kroners  per  tonde  (29  gallons),  but  during  the  period  from  October 
1,  1891,  to  October  1,  1895,  there  is  to  be  collected  only  7  kroners  per 
tonde. 

The  brewing  of  beer  containing  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Beer  must  remain  stored  in  the  brewery  until  sold  for  consumption. 

Beer  subject  to  tax  must  not,  outside  of  the- breweries  and  before  being 
placed  upon  the  market,  be  mixed  with  beer  free  of  taxation. 

The  revenue  officers  must  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  the  breweries, 
and  the  brewers  must  at  all  times  keep  an  exact  account  of  their  stocks  on 
hand  and  sales. 

All  matters  of  dispute  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  minister  of  finance. 

The  penalties  for  transgressing  the  law  are  from  50  to  10,000  kroners 
and  imprisonment. 

Taxable  beer  may  be  exported  without  paying  the  tax.    A  tariff  of  15 
ore  per  pound  is  placed  upon  all  beer,  mead,  and  extract  of  malt  imported  / 
in  demijohns,  bottles,  or  jars,  and  6  ore  a  pound  on  all  imported  in  kegs, 
provided  that  from  the  ist  of  April,  1891,  to  the  ist  of  April,  1895,  the 
tariff  duty  is  to  be  10  and  4  ore  per  pound. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  its  taxation 
was  a  matter  of  great  interest.  It  was  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  as  so 
great  a  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  people  at  large,  the. burden  would  fall 
upon  the  poor  to  a  great  extent,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended 
that  the  tax  would  discourage  its  use  and  promote  temperance.  The  discus- 
sion resulted  in  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Government,  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has  been  divided  for  many  years, 
and  the  Government  party  is  hopeful  that  through  this  they  may  gain  a 
majority  in  the  Folksthing,  but  it  affects,  to  some  extent,  both  parties. 

This  tax  on  beer  enables  the  Government  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  sugar, 
chocolate,  petroleum,  etc. 

CLARK  E.  CARR, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Copenhagen,  April  J,  1801. 
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GERMAN  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

For  the  more  convenient  reference  of  the  Department,  I  have  prepared 
and  inclosed  herewith  a  tabular  exhibit  showing  the  aggregate  of  declared 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Frankfort  and  each 
consulate  under  the  supervision  of  this  office  during  the  first  quarter  of  1891, 
as  compared  with  the  exports  from  each  consulate  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1890  and  the  3  preceding  years.  It  will  appear,  from  a  study 
of  these  statistics,  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  southern  and 
western  Germany  rose  about  $400,000  above  the  average  during  the  March 
quarter  of  1890  by  reason  of  speculative  operations  in  consequence  of  the 
pending  tariff  legislation.  As  a  consequence,  the  exports  of  the  March  quar- 
ter of  1 89 1  show  a  deficit  of  $350,000  below  the  average.  In  other  words, 
the  excess  of  1890  and  the  deficit  of  1891  so  nearly  balance  each  other  as 
to  assume  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Another  reason  for  the  decline 
in  exports  from  this  district  during  the  past  quarter  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  River  Rhine  was  closed  by  ice  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter, 
so  that  the  heavier  kinds  of  merchandise,  which  are  usually  shipped  from  the 
interior  by  water,  could  not  be  moved. 

Table  showing  the  declared  exports  from  the  district  of  Frankfort  during  the  first  quarter  of 
i8grt  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  4  preceding  years. 


Cities. 

1887. 

l888. 

1889. 

1891. 

#748.850.34 

653»S7a-57 
1,181,405.78 

577.998  38 
*.3a5,°"-89 

793,184.03 
1,163,820.98 

353.039.3S 
413, 108.61 
357. 300. 51 
•47.690. 16 
1,130,644.46 

#643, 544- 55 
494.767. 75 

«,»3».845  81 
616,837. 45 

1,335,633.89 
549, 383.46 
844, 166.60 

4".  735- 95 
326,039.77 
390. '07. 93 
•93.557-83 
1,130,057.33 

#763,736  96 
4*0,370.79 

1,130,880.34 
651,631. 64 
961,933.88 

597. 36a.  33 
471,711.19 
709, 100. 50 
41a, 566. 58 
360,349.50 
335,900. 11 
i»a75.904.6s 

fe22.697.31 
360,665.35 
•.838,375.30 

#853,733.76 
4»3.74»-45 
•.548.775-43 

Aix  la  Chapcllc...  ..  

Oarnicnn  ........««.*•......... 

Elberfeld*  

1,561,5,6.80 
664,366.30 
315,610.93 
473,959-65 
683.490  64 
439, 339. 34 

'63.a76.49 
«.«4.o57.59 

1,183,278.74 
450,733.  s6 
346,007. 13 
567.885.45 
863,668.87 
413,768.37 
180,307.30* 
581,063.98 
565,683.8a 
648,798.07 
315,140.4' 

Cologne  ,,•■••..•■..■«.•■■••••••>■■ 

]  .V 1  -1 L  c .  1.  L ■_ .  t . 

M . l :  1 1 : b c  1 1 H  

Miiycncc,,.  •■••«•«••■••■••■•••••  

NurcrnHcrjj,„,.  .*••.  ••■*• 

Son  neberg  ■  •  m.n  «4 

375,558.00 
595.846.06 

418,591.9a 
615,476.63 

308.573.04 
457,7»9-46 

500,936.59 
357.  "7*  30 

Total  ........... .  

9,804,67  a.  13 

8.7*9.935-85 

8.994,997  03 

9.585.364 .39 

8,929,463.14 

•Consulate  abolished  in  1890. 

t  Commercial 

agency  establu 

hed  August  15, 

1890. 

The  decrease  during  the  first  quarter  of  1891,  compared  with  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1890,  was  $655,801.15;  average  total  exports  during  first 
quarter  of  4  years  i887-*9o,  inclusive,  $9,278,717.32;  deficit  of  first  quar- 
ter of  1 89 1  from  average  of  preceding  4  years,  $349,254.26;  excess  of  ex- 
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ports  during  first  quarter  of  1890  above  average  of  3  preceding  years,  $408,- 
729.30;  average  total  exports  during  first  quarter  of  10  years  1881-90, 
inclusive,  $7,347,777.72;  excess  of  exports  during  first  quarter  of  1891  over 
average  of  preceding  10  years,  $1,581,685.42. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort,  April  4,  i8gi. 


1 


Population  of  England  and  Wales. — On  page  553  of  Consular  Reports 
No.  127  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1889  is 
printed  as  follows : 

England  and  Wales   39,015,613 

Scotland   4 , 07  7 , 070 

Ireland ...  _   4, 730,566 

Total   37,823,249 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
should  have  been  printed  29,015,613,  instead  of  39,015,613. 
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FRUITS  OF  JAMAICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  ESTES,  OF  KINGSTON* 

Naseberry  sapodilla.— The  naseberry  sapodilla  (Achras sapotd)  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  tree  has  dark  green,  shining  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quince,  having  a  rough,  brittle,  dull-brown 
rind,  the  flesh  being  of  a  dirty,  yellowish  white  color,  very  soft  and  deli- 
ciously  sweet.  The  exports  were  only  14,026,  valued  at  $60,  all  to  the 
United  States. 

Cashew. — The  cashew  {Anacardium  occidentals)  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  tree  30  or  40  feet  high,  with  simple  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
The  fruit  consists  of  a  nut  on  the  apex  of  a  pear-shaped  body  formed  of  the 
enlarged  top  of  the  stalk.  The  nuts  are  commonly  roasted,  which  improves 
their  flavor.  They  yield  by  expression  a  light-yellow,  bland,  nutritious  oil, 
superior  to  olive  oil.  The  ripe,  fleshy  stalk  is  also  used  as  a  fruit,  is  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange,  and  contains  an  acrid  juice,  from  which  a 
pleasant  wine  is  made. 

Pineapple. — The  pineapple  (Ananassa  saliva)  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  an  almost  stemless  plant  with  spiny  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  many  together  in  a  dense  head,  the  whole  developing  into  a  single 
fruit.  It  was  so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  fruit  in  shape  and  ex- 
ternal appearance  to  the  cone  of  the  pine  tree.  The  fruit  is  used  fresh, 
stewed,  or  preserved.  The  juice  is  said  to  allay  gastric  irritability  in  fever. 
The  export  in  1889  was  8,292  dozens,  valued  at  about  $5,000,  of  which 
7.671  dozens  went  to  the  United  States. 

Cherimoyer. — The  cherimoyer  (Anona  cherimolia)  is  a  native  of  Jamaica 
and  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  a  tree  with  inconspicuous  flowers  and  a 
large,  smooth,  green  fruit.    The  fruit,  being  somewhat  acid,  is  very  agreeable. 

•Consul  Estes  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  William  r'aucett,  esq.,  director  of  public  garden* 
at  Kingiton,  for  valuable  assistance  to  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
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Soursop. — The  soursop  {Anona  tnuricatd)  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  small  tree,  with  large,  green  fruit  covered  with  soft  prickles,  diuretic  in 
its  effects;  closely  allied  to  the  custard-apple  fruit  of  a  large  size. 

Custard  apple. — The  custard  apple  {Anona  reticulata)  is  a  native  of  trop- 
ical America.  It  is  a  small  tree;  bark  is  an  astringent  and  tonic;  leaves 
and  young  twigs  used  for  tanning.  The  fruit,  unripe,  yields  a  black  dye; 
ripe,  it  is  said  to  be  antidyscnteric  and  vermifugal.  It  is  the  size  of  a  tennis 
ball,  of  a  brownish  color,  containing  a  yellowish  eatable  pulp  of  the  consis- 
tency of  custard. 

Sweet-sop. — The  sweet-sop  {Anona  squamosa)  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  a  small  tree.  The  fruit,  when  unripe,  dry,  powdered,  and 
mixed  with  flour,  is  used  to  destroy  vermin.  The  ripe  fruit  is  agreeable  and 
good  for  digestion. 

Peanut.—  The  peanut  {Arachis  hypogcea)  is  not  cultivated  in  Jamaica  to 
any  great  extent. 

Breadfruit. — The  breadfruit  {Artocarpus  incisa)  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  a  tree  with  milky  sap  and  large  fruit,  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter. 
The  trees  bear  prolifically.  The  fruit,  when  baked,  somewhat  resembles 
bread  and  is  eaten  as  food ;  hence  the  name. 

Jack  fruit. — The  jack  fruit  (Artocarpus  integrifolid)  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  tree  with  milky  sap  and  large,  oblong  fruit.  The  seeds, 
when  roasted,  taste  like  nuts. 

Bilimbi  tree. — The  bilimbi  tree  (Az>err/ioa  bilimbi)  is  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  reddish-purple  flowers  and  cylindrical 
fruit,  with  five  rounded  lobes.  The  flowers  are  made  into  preserves,  the 
fruit  is  used  in  curry  and  preserved  in  sugar,  and  the  juice  is  made  into  a 
sirup  and  is  used  as  a  cooling  drink  in  fevers  and  externally  in  cutaneous 
diseases. 

Carambola. — The  carambola  {Averrhoa  carambold)  is  cultivated  in  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  yellowish-purple  flowers ;  fruit  acutely 
five  angled.  Unripe,  it  is  astringent,  and  is  used  as  an  acid  in  dyeing,  prob- 
ably acting  as  a  mordant ;  fruit,  ripe,  is  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  made  into 
curries,  pickles,  and  preserves.    The  juice  removes  iron  molds  from  linen. 

Annotto. — The  annotto  (Bixa  orellana)  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  low  tree,  10  feet  high,  with  large,  rose-colored  flowers.  The  seed 
vessels  are  spiny  and  seeds  covered  with  a  colored  pulp.  J.  J.  Bamery,  island 
chemist,  has  invented  a  method  of  obtaining  annotto  in  powder,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  a  superior  kind.  The  exports  in  1889  were  455,874  pounds; 
value,  about  $19,000;  to  the  United  States,  410,585  pounds. 

Lotus  berry. — The  lotus  berry  {Byrsonima  coriaced)  is  native.  It  is  a 
tree  20  to  30  feet  high ;  leaves  simple,  flowers  golden-yellow ;  fruit  yellow, 
size  of  small  cherry,  and  edible. 

Divi-divi. — The  divi-divi  {Casalpinia  coriarid)  is  native.  It  is  a  small, 
crooked  tree ;  flowers  white  and  fragrant ;  pod  flat,  incurved  ;  grows  in  the 
hottest  and  driest  places;  pods  rich  in  tannin.    It  is  exported  to  a  very 
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small  extent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the  seeds  are  not  removed,  the 
acid  they  contain  induces  fermentation.  The  powder  of  the  pods  is  astrin- 
gent and  is  used  for  antiperiodic  tonic. 

Papaw. — The  papaw  ( Cariea  papaya)  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  It  is  a  tree  18  to  20  feet  high,  with  milky  juice,  generally 
branchless;  leaves  large,  lobed;  flower  small;  fruit  yellow,  size  of  a  small 
melon.  The  juice  of  unripe  fruit  is  useful  in  dyspepsia  as  a  vegetable  substi- 
tute for  pepsin.  The  unripe  fruit  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  and  the  ripe  fruit 
as  ^dessert  has  the  same  effect  and  acts  as  a  mild  purgative.  The  digestive 
property  of  the  juice  and  the  fresh  leaves  is  made  use  of  to  render  meat  ten- 
der and  facilitate  the  process  of  cooking. 

Clove. —  The  clove  {Caryophyllus  aromatica)  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica.    It  \ 
is  a  small  tree,  of  which  the  unopened  flower  buds  form  the  cloves  of  com- 
merce.   The  buds  and  stalks  abound  in  an  essential  oil. 

Star  apple. — The  star  apple  (  Chrysophyllum  cainito)  is  a  native.  It  is  a  tree 
with  leaves  of  a  yellow  hue  beneath;  flowers  purplish  inside;  fruit  size  of  an 
apple,  green  or  purplish,  and  edible.  It  is  so  called  because,  when  the  fruit  is 
cut  across,  the  seeds  present  a  starlike  figure. 

Cinnamon. — The  cinnamon  {Cinnamomum  zeylanicuni)  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  small  tree.  The  cinnamon  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
stripping  the  bark  from  the  shoots  after  they  turn  brown  at  the  age  of  18 
months  or  2  years.    The  leaves  yield  "clove  oil." 

Sweet  orange. — The  sweet  orange  {Citrus  aurantiuni)  is  a  native  of  north- 
ern India.  It  is  a  small  tree.  The  orange  is  little  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  The 
Manchester  orange  used  to  have  a  distinct  place  in  market  quotations  and 
be  considered  among  the  best,  but,  not  having  been  cultivated  for  many  years, 
it  has  deteriorated,  and  the  Manchester  orange  of  to-day  offered  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  does  not  come  from  Jamaica  at  all-;  yet,  if  properly 
cultivated,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  oranges  of  Jamaica  would  occupy  a  place 
near  the  top  of  the  list.  Quite  a  large  trade  is  still  done  in  shipping  oranges 
to  the  United  States  from  Jamaica.  They  are  nearly  all  shipped  in  barrels 
and  repacked  in  New  York.  The  exports  in  1889  were  35>394>27x  '>  value, 
about  525,500;  to  the  United  States,  34,354,621. 

West  India  time. — The  West  India  lime  {Citrus  aurantiuni)  is  a  smaller 
tree,  with  smaller  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  than  those  of  the  orange.  The  fruit 
yields  a  juice  which,  like  that  from  the  lemon,  is  refrigerant  and  antiscor- 
butic, the  latter  property  being  jdue,  according  to  Ganod,  "not  to  the  citric 
acid,  but  to  the  potash  salts  contained  in  the  juice.  The  export  trade  in 
limes  and  lemons  is  very  limited,  in  1889  being  only  701  barrels,  of  which 
690  went  to  the  United  States;  total  value,  $1,000. 

Bitter  or  Seville  orange. — The  bitter  or  Seville  orange  {Citrus  aurantiuin) 
is  a  small  tree,  the  wing  of  the  leaf-stalk  broader  than  that  in  the  sweet  orange ; 
fruit  with  bitter  rind  and  pulp.    The  rind  is  used  for  marmalade. 

Shaddock. — The  shaddock  {Citrus  decumami)  is  said  to  be  so  called  from 
Captain  Shaddock,  who  first  brought  this  fruit  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a 
large  species  of  orange.    The  export  in  1S89  was  33  barrels;  value,  $80. 
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Citron. — The  citron  (  Citrus  medico)  is  a  native  of  northern  India.  It  is  ; 
small  tree ;  leaves  with  short  stalk  and  not  winged ;  flowers  pinkish,  with 
purplish  buds;  fruit  with  transverse  and  longitudinal  furrows;  very  thick, 
hard  rind ;  pulp  scanty,  with  acid  juice.  Like  lemon  rind,  it  yields  an  essen- 
tial oil.  The  essence  of  cedrat  is  used  for  perfumery.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is 
candied  and  used  for  dessert  and  confectionery. 

Lemon. — The  lemon  {Citrus  medic  a,  var.  limonuni)  is  a  native  of  northern 
India ;  fruit  smooth  and  acid  pulp.  The  outer  rind  is  an  aromatic  stomachic. 
Oil  or  essence  of  lemon  is  obtained  from  the  rind.  The  juice  is  used  to  pre- 
pare citric  acid. 

Seaside  grape. — The  seaside  grape  (Coccolaba  uviferd)  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  It  is  a  tree  with  roundish,  cordate  leaves ; 
flowers  without  petals,  and  hanging  bunches  of  dark-blue  berries.  In  Jamaica 
this  species  remains  small,  whereas  elsewhere  it  grows  into  a  large  tree,  not- 
ably in  Honduras.  The  fruit  is  so  very  astringent  that  caution  has  to  be  exer- 
cised in  its  use. 

Cocoanut /Ww.— The  cocoanut  palm  ( Cocos  nucifera)  is  a  native  of  the 
tropics;  a  palm  with  pinnate  leaves.  "Toddy"  is  obtained  from  the  flower 
spathe  just  before  it  opens  by  slicing  off  the  top  and  collecting  the  sap  in  a 
vessel.  It  has  a  pleasant,  sweetish  taste,  and  in  large  doses  is  aperient;  fer- 
mented it  is  intoxicating.  It  can  also  be  boiled  down  into  a  coarse  sugar 
called  "jaggery,"  which  is  refined  or  fermented  and  distilled  into  spirits. 
The  young  cocoanut  contains  a  sweet,  refreshing  water  and  jelly.  The  nut  is 
generally  harvested  before  it  is  perfectly  mature.  If  the  outer  skin  dries  on 
the  tree,  the  fiber  of  the  husk  becomes  coarse  and  dark  in  color ;  if  too  young, 
it  is  weak.  Cocoanut  milk  is  made  from  gratings  of  the  kernel.  The  shell  is 
carved  and  used  for  many  purposes.  The  dried  kernel  is  known  as  M  kopra," 
and  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  oil  by  expression  or  boiling.  The  solid  fat 
is  employed  in  making  candles  and  the  oil  for  cooking,  for  lani])s,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  codliver  oil,  etc.  The  cake  which  is  left,  or  "  poonac,"  is  a  good 
food  for  cattle,  and  is  also  used  as  a  manure.  The  husk  of  the  fruit  yields 
coir  fibre.  Coir  is  remarkable  for  its  durability,  and  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  textile  fabrics,  brushes,  cordage  for  the  rigging  of  ships,  nets, 
matting,  stuffing  of  cushions,  pads,  and  mattresses,  scrubbing  brushes,  fish- 
ing nets,  etc.  The  tender  leaves  are  used  for  plaiting  mats,  boxes,  and  other 
fancy  articles.  The  mature  leaves  are  plaited  into  matting,  and  also  used  as 
materials  for  fences,  sails,  buckets,  books,  fans,  torches,  and  fuel.  The  ash 
yields  an  abundance  of  potash.  The  midribs  of  the  leaflets  are  made  use  of  as 
brooms,  brushes,  and  skewers.  The  stalk  of  the  spadic  itself  is  in  everyday 
use  as  a  chunam  brush  to  whitewash  houses  with.  The  reticulated  web  of  the 
base  of  the  leaf  forms  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth.  The  cottony  hairs  are  used  as 
a  styptic.  The  soft  parts  within  the  stem  of  the  cocoanut  are  cut  out  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar;  the  resulting  pulp  is  washed  in  water,  and  the  farin.i 
is  collected  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  sago.  Aged  and  unfruitful  trees  are 
cut  down,  and  the  wood  is  turned  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.    It  is  hard, 
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handsome,  and  durable  (known  under  the  name  of  porcupine  wood).  It  is 
used  for  veneering,  and  the  hard  stem  is  converted  into  drums,  gutters,  waste 
pipes,  small  boats,  frames,  furniture,  rafters  for  houses,  spear  shafts,  shingles, 
walking  sticks,  ladies'  workboxes,  etc.  The  root  stem  takes  a  high  polish 
so  as  to  resemble  agate.  A  dye  can  be  extracted  from  every  part  of  the  plant, 
producing  a  dirty  brown  color.  They  are  grown  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities.   In  1889  4,831,615  were  exported,  the  United  States  taking  4,088,375. 

Bissv,  kohl,  or  cola. — The  bissy,  kola,  or  cola  (Co/a  acuminata)  is  a  na- 
tive of  tropical  west  Africa.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  height;  leaves  simple, 
6  or  8  inches  long;  flowers  with  a  pale  yellow  calyx,  but  without  petals; 
seeds  large,  and  used  like  chocolate.  They  are  said  to  be  of  great  dietetic 
value,  and  also  to  be  useful  in  dyspepsia  and  nervous  diseases.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  beverage  made  with  cola  paste  is  ten  times  more  nutritious  than 
chocolate  made  with  cacao.  The  reputation  of  this  substance  in  sustaining 
the  system  against  fatigue  is  such  that  it  is  meeting  with  consideration  from 
the  military  authorities  of  the  world  as  an  article  to  be  given  to  soldiers  dur- 
ing active  service.  Seeds  have  been  sold  lately  in  London  at  50  cents,  and 
even  75  cents,  per  pound. 

Taro. —  The  taro  (Colocasia  antiquorutn)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  an  arum-like  plant,  with  large,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  tuberous  root 
stocks.  The  tubers  (eddoes)  often  weigh  several  pounds  .and  form  a  nutri- 
tious food  when  well  cooked.    Young  leaves  may  be  eaten  like  spinach. 

Calabash. — The  calabash  ( Crescentia  cujete)  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  tree  with  narrow  leaves ;  flowers  2  to  3  inches  long,  variegated  in  color ; 
fruit  pulpy,  with  a  hard  shell.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  pulp  is  a  purga- 
tive, also  a  demulcent  and  pectoral.  The  shell  of  the  fruit  makes  good 
drinking  cups,  vessels  for  carrying  water,  etc. 

Wild  cucumber. — The  wild  cucumber  (Cucumis  angurid)  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  It  is  a  climbing  plant  with  tendrils; 
leaves  five  lobed;  flowers  yellow  and  small;  fruit  spiny.  It  is  a  wholesome 
vegetable;  also  used  in  pickles. 

Akee. — The  akee  (Cupania  edulis)  is  a  native  of  tropical  West  Africa, 
naturalized  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  tree  with  pinnate  leaves  ;  flowers  white;  fruit 
red,  splitting  on  the  tree,  displaying  the  black  seeds  half  inclosed  with  a  white 
covering.     The  white  covering  of  the  seeds  is  a  wholesome  vegetable. 

Yam. — The  yam  (Dioscorea  ala/a)  is  a  large,  esculent  tuber,  or  root,  of 
various  climbing  plants,  growing  in  all  tropical  climates,  and  forming,  when 
roasted  or  boiled,  a  wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious  food.  The  yam 
forms  an  important  item  of  food  for  the  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  a  small  ex- 
port trade  is  done  in  them. 

Yam  bean. — The  yam  bean  (Doliclios  tuberosus)  is  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia.  It  is  a  twining  plant;  leaves  compound  ;  flowers  white  ;  pod  straight 
and  compressed,  with  reddish  hairs;  seeds  red;  root  formed  of  a  number  of 
fibers  several  feet  long  bearing  tubers.  The  roots  afford  a  plentiful  supply 
of  wholesome  food.    The  produce  of  three  plants  is  usually  a  bushel.  The 
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tubers  may  either  be  boiled  plain,  in  which  state  they  are  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  yams  or  other  roots  in  common  use,  or  they  may  be  submitted  to 
a  process  similar  to  arrowroot  and  a  starch  obtained.  The  starch  is  of  a 
pure  white,  and  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  arrowroot.  To  the  taste  it  is 
very  palatable,  is  easily  digested,  and  is  employed  for  custards  and  puddings. 
Even  the  trash  left  after  obtaining  the  starch,  which  is  lost  in  the  preparation 
of  arrowroot,  may,  when  thoroughly  dried,  be  formed  into  a  palatable  and 
wholesome  flour.  A  very  excellent  flour  may  also  be  obtained  by  slicing  the 
tubers,  drying  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  reducing  to  a  powder.  This  plant 
is  deserving  of  being  more  generally  cultivated  than  it  has  been.  It  can  be 
planted  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  the  roots  are  fit  for  digging  in  the 
course  of  4  or  5  months.  The  return  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  from 
arrowroot,  and  the  proportion  of  starch  also  is  more  abundant.  The  young 
pods  may  be  used  like  French  beans,  but  the  ripe  beans  are  poisonous. 

Coca  shrub. — The  coca  shrub  (A'/yt/troxv/on  cocii)  is  a  native  of  the  Andes 
cultivated  in  Jamaica.  It  is  a  shrub  with  pale  yellow  flowers  and  red  berries. 
The  leaves  dried  form  the  coca  of  commerce.  The  chief  constituents  of 
coca  are  cocaine  and  hygrine. 

Antidote  cacoon. — The  antidote  cacoon  {Feuillea  cordifolid)  is  a  climbing 
plant  with  tendrils;  leaves  roundish,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  ;  flowers  small, 
orange  colored  ;  fruit  size  of  an  apple,  of  a  russet  color,  hard,  full  of  large, 
flat,  round  seeds.  The  seeds  abound  in  oil  and  are  said  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities. 

Okra. — The  okra  {Hibiscus  esculcntus)  is  a  large  annual  herb;  flowers 
pale  yellow,  with  a  red  base ;  fruit  cylindrical,  3  to  6  inches  long.  The 
principal  use  of  okra  fruit  is  as  a  vegetable  and  to  thicken  soups,  etc.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  in  a  viscid  mucilage,  and  the  seeds  yield  an  oil  similar 
to  olive  oil. 

Indigo. — The  indigo  (Indigo/era  tinctorid)  is  raised  but  little  in  Jamaica. 
This  is  the  indigo  of  commerce. 

Mammee. — Mammee  {Mamtnea  americand)  is  a  native.  It  is  a  spreading 
tree  40  to  60  feet  high  ;  fruit  larger  than  an  orange,  russet  brown,  of  a 
sweetish,  somewhat  aromatic,  taste,  and  of  a  peculiar  odor. 

Mango. — The  mango  (Mangi/cra  indicd)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
was  naturalized  in  tropical  America  and  introduced  into  Jamaica  about  100 
years  ago.  It  now  grows  spontaneously  in  the  interior  of  the  island  up  to  4,000 
feet.  The  diameter  is  up  to  4  feet;  height,  30  feet ;  fruit  of  an  oval,  oblong 
shaj>e,  size  of  medium  apple.  There  are  many  varieties  of  mangoes  in  Jamaica, 
the  famous  "  No.  11  "  being  far  superior  to  all  others;  but  so  little  attention 
is  i>aid  to  their  care  or  cultivation  that  it  is  getting  very  hard  to  get  the  No. 
ir  unmixed  with  other  varieties.  Few  people  like  mangoes  at  first,  but 
soon  acquire  a  taste  for  them.  They  are  to  be  had  almost  the  year  round, 
but  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  are  their  season.  During 
this  time  the  natives  very  nearly  live  on  them,  and  it  is  harder  to  employ  a 
native  during  this  season  of  the  year  than  any  other,  as  the  mango  supplies 
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nearly  all  his  wants  during  the  season.  Thousands  of  bushels  rot  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  a  market;  few  are  exported.  In  1889  170,980  mangoes 
were  exported,  70,530  to  the  British  West  Indies  and  95,250  to  the  United 
States.  They  are  very  perishable,  but  with  fast  steamers  that  could  make 
the  trip  from  north  side  ports  to  New  York  in  4  or  43^  days  a  profitable 
trade  might  be  built  up.    The  mangoes  can  be  had  almost  for  the  gathering. 

Cassava. — The  cassava  (Manikot  utilissima)  is  a  native,  probably,  of 
Brazil.  It  is  a  half-shrubby  perennial,  with  very  large  yellowish  roots  filled 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  poisonous;  but  by  treatment  with  water,  heat, 
and  pressure  the  poisonous  qualities  are  removed,  and  the  root  yields  a 
starchy  substance  called  cassava  or  cassava  meal,  much  employed  for  food. 
Tapioca  is  purified  cassava. 

Genip.  — The  gen  i  p  {Melicocca  bijugd)  is  a  native  of  Trinidad.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  40  to  50  feet  high;  leaves  pinnate;  flowers  very  numerous,  small,  and 
fragrant;  fruit  green,  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  pulp  is  edible  and  of  a 
sweet,  subacid,  slightly  astringent  taste. 

Arrowroot. — The  arrowroot  (Maranla  arundinaced)  is  an  herbaceous 

* 

perennial.    The  root  is  used  as  a  medicinal  food. 

Plantain. — The  plaintain  {Musa  paradisiaca)  has  a  growth  much  like  the 
banana  fruit.  It  requires  cooking.  Fried  or  boiled  when  ripe  and  roasted 
when  green,  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable  of  great  value  to  the  natives. 

Banana. — The  banana  (Afusa  sapientnm)  has  a  soft,  herbaceous  stalk,  with 
leaves  of  greath  length  and  breadth.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  covered 
with  sheaths  of  purple  color.  The  fruit  is  5  or  6  inches  long  and  over  1  inch 
in  diameter.  It  is  eaten  either  raw  when  ripe  or  fried  in  slices.  Bananas  are 
third  in  rank  iri  the  list  of  Jamaican  exports.  In  1889  2>88i,3i3  bunches 
were  exported,  valued  at  $1,226,917,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
2,879,560  bunches.    By  cultivation  the  production  could  be  greatly  increased. 

Nutmeg. — The  nutmeg  (Myristica  fragrans)  is  nearly  spherical,  of  the 
size  of  a  medium-sized  pear,  of  a  yellowish  color  without  and  almost  white 
within.  It  opens  into  two  nearly  equal  longitudinal  valves,  inclosing  the  nut 
surrounded  by  the  exterior  covering,  which  is  mace.  The  nut  is  oval  and  the 
shell  dark  brown.  This  immediately  envelops  the  kernel,  which  is  the  nutmeg 
of  commerce. 

Rice. — The  cultivation  of  rice  (Oryza  sativd)  is  just  beginning  to  receive 
attention  in  Jamaica. 

Mountain  sweet  cup. — The  mountain  sweet  cup  {Passiflora  edulis)  is  a 
native  of  the  Andes  naturalized  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  It  is  a  passion  flower 
with  lobed  leaves  and  whitish  flowers ;  fruit  egg  shaped,  purplish,  with  hard 
shell  and  edible  pulp. 

Water  lemon. — The  water  lemon  (Passijlora  laurifolid)  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  It  is  a  passion  flower ;  leaves  oval,  entire ; 
flowers  white  with  red  blotches;  crown  violet  with  white  streaks;  fruit  egg 
shaped,  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  and  soft  rind ;  edible  pulp. 
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Sweet  cup. — The  sweet  cup  (Passiflora  maliformis)  is  a  native  of  the  West 
9     Indies  and  tropical  America.    It  is  a  passion  flower;  leaves  ovate,  entire; 
flowers  variegated;  fruit  globular,  green  with  yellow  tint;  very  hard  shell, 
and  edible  pulp. 

Granadilla. — The  granadilla  (Passiflora  quadrangu  Ions')  is  a  native  01 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  It  is  a  passion  flower  with  four-winged 
stem  ;  leaves  ovate,  roundish  ;  flowers  large  ;  petals  rosy;  crown  violet;  fruit 
5  inches  long,  greenish  yellow,  with  soft,  thick  rind ;  root  large  and  fleshy. 
It  is  edible,  like  yam.  The  pulp  is  edible,  and  the  rind  is  edible  when 
cooked. 

Wild  clove. — The  leaves  of  wild  clove  (Pimento,  acris)  yield  oil  of  bay, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  bay  rum. 

Pimento  or  allspice. — The  pimento  or  allspice  (Pimento  officinalis)  is  a 
native.  It  is  a  tree  30  feet  high,  with  very  smooth,  light  gray  bark.  The  wood 
is  very  hard.  The  young  trees  are  used  for  walking  sticks,  in  which  a  con 
siderable  export  trade  is  done.  The  berries  are  collected  of  full  size,  though 
unripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  export.  There  was  $232,825  worth  0/ 
pimento  exported,  of  which  $107,220  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
$123,558  to  the  United  States. 

Gttava. — The  guava  (Psidium  guavy)  is  a  native.  It  is  a  low  tree  or  bush. 
The  fruit,  stewed  or  made  into  jelly,  is  delicious. 

Pomegranate. — The  pomegranate  (Punica granatuni)  is  naturalized.  It  is  a 
bush  or  small  tree.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  having  hard  rind, 
soft  pulp,  and  numerous  seeds.  It  is  used  as  a  dessert  and  may  be  eaten  as  a 
slightly  astringent  and  refreshing  refrigerant  in  some  febrile  affections, 
especially  those  of  the  bilious  type. 

Jamaica  blackberry. — The  Jamaica  blackberry  (Rubus  Jamaicensis)  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  bramble ;  fruit  palatable.  If  infused  in  spirits  with 
the  bruised  kernels  of  the  prune  tree  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  a  liqueur  is 
obtained  not  inferior  to,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from,  the  Copenhagen 
cherry  brandy. 

Sugar  cane. — The  sugar  cane  (Saccharum  officinaruni)  is  a  native  of  India 
and  China.  It  is  a  large  perennial  grass,  with  thick  rootstock  and  numerous, 
stems.  The  ripe  canes  are  cut  down  to  the  ground,  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  subjected  to  pressure  between  two  rollers,  or  in  some  other  suitable  way. 
The  cane  juice  thus  obtained  is  clarified  by  the  combined  use  of  lime  and 
heat.  The  heat  Coagulates  any  albumen  which  may  be  present,  and  the 
lime  neutralizes  the  free  acid  and  combines  with  a  peculiar  albuminous  body 
not  coagulable  by  heat  or  acids  and  forms  with  it  a  coagulum,  the  separation 
of  which  is  promoted  by  the  heat.  Part  of  it  rises  to  the  top  as  a  scum, 
and  the  remainder  subsides.  The  clarified  juice  is  then  drawn  off  into  the 
boiler,  evaporated,  and  skimmed.  When  it  has  acquired  a  proper  tenacitv 
and  granular  aspect,  it  is  emptied  into  a  cooler  and  allowed  to  crystallize  or 
grain.  The  concrete  sugar  is  then  placed  in  casks  perforated  with  holes  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  sugar  is  left  to  drain  for  3  or  4  weeks.    It  is  then  packed 
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in  hogsheads,  forming  raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  The  drawings  or  uncrys- 
tallized  portion  of  sugar  constitutes  molasses.  Molasses  is  capable  of 
fermentation,  and  then  by  distillation  yields  rum.  The  sugar  and  rum  pro- 
duction has  greatly  fallen  off  in  Jamaica  since  slavery  was  abolished,  and  more 
rapidly  within  a  few  years,  consequent  upon  the  development  of  the  fruit  trade. 
The  sugar  exports  in  1889  were  32,323,826  pounds;  value,  $1,189,217.45  ;  of 
which  the  United  States  took  23,327,250  pounds,  valued  at  $858,226.66. 
The  rum  exports  for  same  year  were  1,374,931  gallons,  valued  at  $669,- 
110.15;  °f  this  the  United  Kingdom  took  1,216,012  gallons  and  the  United 
States  37,442  gallons.  Thus  the  United  States  is  Jamaica's  best  sugar  market 
and  the  United  Kingdom  the  best  market  for  her  rum. 

Chocho. — The  chocho  (Sechium  edule)  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  tendrils;  roots  large  and  fleshy;  leaves  large, 
simple;  flowers  yellow;  fruit  4  or  5  inches  long.  The  root  can  be  used  like 
the  yam.  The  fruit  is  a  most  wholesome  vegetable.  It  is  also  made  into 
tarts  with  the  addition  of  limes. 

Tamarind. — The  tamarind  (Tamarindus  indicd)  is  cosmopolitan  in  the 
tropics.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  lofty,  large,  and  crowned  with  spreading 
branches;  it  is  much  valued  as  a  shade  tree.  The  flowers  are  in  simple  clusters, 
terminating  the  short  lateral  branches.  The  fruit  is  prepared  in  the  West 
Indies  by  removing  the  shell,  placing  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  sugar  in  a 
jar,  and  then  pouring  boiling  sirup  over  them.  In  the  East  Indies  the  shell  is 
removed  and  the  fruit  simply  pressed  together  in  a  mass.  Tamarind  pulp  is 
laxative  and  refrigerant,  and  is  also  used  to  prepare  a  gargle  for  sore  throat. 

Cacao  or  chocolate  tree. — The  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  (Theobroma  cacao) 
is  a  native  of  tropical  America.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with 
a  brownish  bark,  and  bears  a  pulpy  fruit  containing  seeds  of  a  flat,  oblong 
shape,  from  which  chocolate  is  made.  The  exports  in  1889  were  524,896 
pounds;  value,  $51,496.42;  of  which  367,705  pounds  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  63,380  pounds  to  the  United  States. 

Vanilla. — The  vanilla  {Vanilla  plani/olia)  is  a  climbing  orchid  with  pale 
yellowish-green  flowers  and  a  long  two-valved  pod.  The  pods  forming  vanilla 
are  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe  and  dried.  Vanilla  is  used  in  perfum- 
ery and  for  flavoring  chocolate,  liqueurs,  etc. 

Wild  grape  or  water-withe. — The  wild  grape  or  water-withe  (  Vitis  carilutd) 
is  a  small  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  current,  and  has  a  rough  acid  taste,  recom- 
1    mending  it  for  tarts. 

Grape  vine. — The  grape  vine  {Vitis  vinifcra')  is  a  native  of  south  Europe, 
scarcely  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  It  could  be  profitably  raised  in  some  parts  of 
the  island. 

Mountain  plum. — The  mountain  plum  (Ximenia  americand)  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics.  It  is  a  tree  with  simple  leaves  ;  flowers  white,  in  clusters ;  fruit 
yellow,  size  of  a  plum;  pulp  of  a  pleasant  subacid  taste  with  a  slight  astrin- 
gency. 
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Ginger. — The  ginger  {Zingiber  officinale)  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia.  It 
is  a  perennial  herb,  with  a  rootstock  consisting  of  many  roundish  joints. 
The  rootstock  dried  forms  the  ginger  of  commerce.  The  exports  for  1S89 
were  895,227  pounds;  value,  $90,592.01 j  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
took  564,069  pounds  and  the  United  States  299,630  pounds. 

W.  R.  ESTES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  2j,  i8pi. 


INDUSTRIAL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  ABBOTT,  OF  BOGOTA. 
PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

The  territory  of  the  Republic  comprises  the  northwest  corner  of  South 
America.  It  is  bounded  upon  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  on  the  south  by  Ecuador,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  Costa  Rica.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  the  northern  penin- 
sula reaching  120  25'  north  latitude,  its  east  and  west  extension  being  be- 
tween 700  40'  and  820  40'  west  longitude,  while  its  southern  limit  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  equator. 

It  is  said  to  contain  about  500,000  square  miles,  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  900 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  northwest  to  southeast  approaches 
1,200  miles.  Its  average  length  is,  more  or  less,  700  miles  and  breadth  500 
miles.  Its  southeastern  half  consists  of  vast  plains,  whose  numerous  rivers, 
rising  in  the  cordilleras  at  the  west,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
through  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  These  plains,  hot  and 
insalubrious,  are  sparsely  peopled  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Republic,  who 
there,  as  well  as  in  certain  other  portions  of  the  country,  exist  as  untutored 
as  their  ancestors,  unrestrained  by  law,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  standing  menace  to  the  curious  traveler  or  the  adventurous  hunter  : 
still,  these  plains  are  among  the  richest  and  most  valuable  possessions  of 
Colombia.  Their  fertile  lands  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  their 
products  could  find  an  easy  market  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  the  Mag- 
dalcna  River,  the  construction  of  which  is  not  an  impossible  or  an  improba- 
ble thing.  On  these  now  useless  plains  vast  herds  of  cattle  would  thrive. 
From  the  forests,  which  exist  here  and  there,  might  be  extracted  large- 
quantities  of  gums,  fibers,  and  precious  woods.  Coffee  and  cacao  might  be 
made  to  yield  rich  harvests.  The  difficulties  of  transportation  have  always 
prevented  any  material  advancement  upon  these  plains.  If  Colombia  ex- 
.ended  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  steam  navigation  to  these  regions  might  prove, 
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on  examination,  to  be  the  better;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  a  railroad  to 
the  Magdalena  would  prove  more  feasible. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  country  constitute  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  regions  of  the  globe.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
arriving  at  Colombian  territory,  separates  itself  into  three  divisions,  known, 
respectively,  as  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Western  Cordilleras,  which,  with 
numerous  ramifications,  cross  the  Republic  in  a  northerly  direction. 

These  topographical  peculiarities  give  to  the  country  every  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  and  vegetation.  In  the  high  peaks  or  ranges  agriculture  is 
nearly  impossible,  while  in  the  rich  river  valleys  the  laborer  is  oppressed 
with  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  which  the  Caucasian  almost  instinctively 
avoids. 

The  wealth  of  these  lands  is  unquestionable,  and  the  time  of  their  de- 
velopment is  approaching. 

The  constitution  and  governmental  system  of  the  Republic  are  well 
known  to  the  Department  and  need  no  further  description,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  railroads. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  first  telegraph  was  constructed  in  1866  by  Mr.  Stiles,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  8,400  kilometres  in  oj>eration  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  offices.  In  the  more  populous  regions  the  service 
is  excellent,  but  in  other  sections  it  is  slow  and  liable  to  frequent  interrup- 
tions.   The  foreign  cable  service  is  most  satisfactory. 

MERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  country  possesses  no  merchant  marine,  unless  the  small  schooners 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  may  be  so  designated.  It  has  two  small  men- 
of-war  for  enforcing  compliance  with  its  customs  laws. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

The  country  is  divided  into  nine  departments,  viz,  Antioquia,  Bolivar, 
Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Magdalena,  Panama,  Santander,  and  Tolima. 
Of  these  departments  Cauca  is  the  most  extensive,  comprising  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  Republic  and  being  the  only  one,  except  Panama,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  upon  each  department. 

Antioquia. — The  department  of  Antioquia  is  very  mountainous  and 
quite  sterile.  Its  capital  is  Medellin,  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  a  great 
commercial  and  intellectual  center.  It  is  noted  in  the  foreign  trade  for  the 
sterling  integrity  of  its  merchants.  It  is  a  distributing  point  for  Antioquia 
and  a  large  section  of  Cauca.  It  is  fiinous  for  the  peaceable  and  laborious 
character  of  its  people.  Its  soil  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  its  mountains  are 
crossed  by  numberless  veins,  and  its  river  beds  form  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  gold-bearing  sands.  The  richest  sections  are  said  to  be  in  the  lands 
watered  by  the  Porce  and  Nechi  rivers.    It  would  be  difficult,  even  impossi- 
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ble.  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  taken  from  Antioquian  soil 
since  the  conquest,  but  even  more  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  what  still  re- 
mains. 

The  department  contains  seventy-six  cities  and  towns,  has  a  population 
of  370,000  souls,  and  is  reached  by  the  Magdalena  River  port  of  Puerto 
Berrio,  6  days'  journey  by  river  steamer  from  the  Caribbean  coast. 

Bolivar. — The  department  of  Bolivar  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
liberator  Simon  Bolivar.     Its  capital  is  Cartagena,  whose  name  is  cele 
brated  in  American  annals.    It  is  a  walied  city  whose  fortifications  are  said 
to  have  cost  the  Spaniards  $59,000,000.    It  has  a  large  and  perfectly  shel- 
tered harbor.    It  has  a  population  of  19,000. 

This  department  is  well  watered  by  the  Magdalena,  San  Jorge,  Cauca, 
and  Sinu  rivers,  and,  as  a  consequence,  its  plains,  and  even  its  mountains,  are 
fertile  and  productive.  Its  agriculture  is  not,  however,  well  developed,  but 
its  cattle  industry  is  of  considerable  importance.  From  its  forests,  as  from 
all  those  bordering  upon  the  great  rivers,  are  extracted  resins,  balsams,  and 
the  most  beautiful  precious  woods.  In  this  department  is  also  situated  the 
important  port  of  Barranquilla.  The  population  is  300,000,  and  the  cities 
and  towns  number  1 23. 

Boyacd. — The  department  of  Boyaca  has  for  its  capital  the  city  of  Tunja, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  country,  and  whose  population  is  6,000. 
Relatively  speaking,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  are  in  a  forward  state  in 
Boyaca.  In  the  city  of  Muso  there  exists  the  largest  emerald  mine  of  the 
world.  Cattle  cover  the  vast  plains  of  the  east.  The  cities  and  towns 
number  127,  and  the  population  is  484,000. 

Cauca. —  The  department  of  Cauca  has  for  its  capital  Popayan,  a  city  of 
S,ooo  people.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  capable  of  the  most  advantageous 
cultivation.  Its  climate  is  somewhat  unwholesome  in  certain  sections.  Gold 
abounds  in  the  Choco  region,  where  may  also  be  found  the  best  platinum 
mines  in  America.  The  cities  and  towns  number  128.  Among  them  Cali 
deserves  special  mention.  It  contains  13,000  inhabitants  and  seems  destined 
to  enjoy  a  large  increase  of  business  and  population  upon  the  completion  ol 
the  railroad  to  Buenaventura,  now  being  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  an 
American  syndicate.    The  population  of  Cauca  is  436,000. 

Cundinamarca. — The  department  of  Cundinamarca  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important  of  the  Republic,  since  it  is  the  seat  of  the  capital  Bogota. 
This  beautiful  and  cultivated  city  is  situated  upon  a  vast  plain,  8,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Its  temperature  is  about  6o°  F. ,  and  its  population  may 
be  estimated  at  100,000.  Bogota  is  the  principal  commercial  and  intellec- 
tual center  of  the  country,  and  is  adorned  by  numerous  beautiful  edifices 
and  public  parks. 

In  Cundinamarca  are  found  the  great  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira.  The  mo- 
nopoly of  their  products  constitutes  a  large  source  of  revenue  to  the  nation. 
The  principal  industries  are  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  It  has  108  cities 
and  to  vns  and  410,000  inhabitants. 
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Magdalena. — The  department  of  Magdalena  has  for  its  capital  the  sca- 
l>ort  city  of  Santa  Martha,  whose  inhabitants  number  6,000.  Although  this 
section  is  poor  in  metals,  it  contains  most  valuable  coal  mines.  Cattle-rais- 
ing is  also  a  large  industry.  Its  forests  abound  in  resins  and  precious  woods. 
It  has  68  cities  and  towns  and  85,000  inhabitants. 

Panama. — The  department  of  Panama  is  named  from  the  celebrated 
isthmus.  Its  commercial  importance  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
world's  highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Its  capital  is  the  city  of 
Panama,  whose  inhabitants  number  25,000.  The  Panama  Railroad,  owned 
by  a  North  American  corporation,  crosses  the  isthmus  from  Colon  to  the 
capital.  The  industries,  other  than  mercantile,  are  not  great.  Pearls  are 
found  upon  its  coasts.  The  cities  and  towns  number  60,  and  the  population 
is  221,000. 

Santander. — The  capital  of  the  department  of  Santander  is  Socorro,  a 
city  of  16,000  inhabitants.  This  section  is  distinguished  by  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  its  people.  Agriculture  flourishes  to  such  an  extent  that  more  coffee 
is  raised  here  than  in  any  other  equal  area  of  the  country.  Hats  and 
ordinary  cloths  are  manufactured.  Its  mining  interests  are  also  important. 
Its  principal  river  port  is  Puerto  Nacional.  It  has  120  cities  and  towns.  The 
most  important  is  Cucuta,  a  commercial  center  and  the  end  of  the  Cucuta 
Railroad.    It  has  424,000  inhabitants. 

Tolima. — The  department  of  Tolima  is  an  agricultural  and  mining  section. 
Its  capital  is  Ibague,  a  city  of  delightful  climate,  witha  population  of  10,000. 
Its  mines  are  rich  and  valuable  and  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  Spanish 
conquest.  Its  cities  and  towns  number  forty-nine,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Honda,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  lower  Magdalena  River.  Its  popula- 
tion is  230,000. 

MANUFACTURES. 

If  we  except  the  few  cloths  which  are  made  in  the  departments  of  Boyaca 
and  Santander  and  the  very  few  woven  by  the  Indians  of  Pasto,  upon  the 
boundaries  of  Ecuador,  the  straw  mats  fabricated  in  Magdalena  and  Bolivar, 
and  the  hats  made  in  certain  sections  of  Tolima,  Antioquia,  and  Santander, 
we  may  affirm  in  a  general  way  that  there  are  no  manufacturing  industries 
in  Colombia.  Such  cloths  as  are  woven  are  the  result  of  the  same  methods 
as  were  employed  a  century  ago.  So  small  is  this  industry  that  even  the  in- 
habitants of  the  remotest  villages  are  ordinarily  compelled  to  wear  cloths  of 
foreign  manufacture,  only  1  »  <  per  cent,  of  which  come  from  our  own  country. 

Climatic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  this  lamentable  situation. 
In  many  sections  of  the  Republic  these  conditions  are  such  as  to  prevent  the 
descendants  of  the  Spaniards  from  occupying  the  land,  thereby  leaving 
everything  to  the  progeny  of  the  former  African  slaves,  who,  by  reason  of 
the  same  conditions,  never  advance  much  beyond  such  labor  as  will  enable 
them  to  gain  a  bare  subsistence.  To  such  sections  the  Caucasian  has  rarely 
immigrated.  But  in  these  extensive  regions  exists  a  possible  source  of  great 
wealth,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  temperate  and  sensible  men, 
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possessed  of  some  capital,  could  not  only  live  in  excellent  health,  but  could 
also  obtain  a  most  satisfactory  return  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  larger  portion  of  the  cultivated  population  lives  high  in 
the  mountains,  and  therefore  distant  from  the  seacoast.  This  distance 
inevitably  develops  a  certain  provincialism  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  out- 
side world  and  in  internal  progress.  The  result  is  that  manufactures  do  not, 
and  can  not,  flourish  until  Colombia  has  such  improved  methods  of  com- 
munication with  other  nations  as  will  bring  her  people  in  free  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  general  progressive  instincts  and  endeavors  of  the  times. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  RAILROAD. 

The  solution  of  this  and  other  difficulties  with  which  the  Colombian 
l>eople  have  to  contend  in  their  struggle  for  improvement  and  progress  lies 
largely  in  the  success  of  the  intercontinental  railroad  scheme.  While  it  is 
not  generally  held  that  such  a  railroad  should  not  traverse  the  Central 
American  republics  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  there  are  those  who  think 
it  would  be  far  better  to  begin  the  road  at  some  Colombian  port — Cartagena, 
Barranquilla,  or  Santa  Martha — and  to  operate  the  same  in  connection  with 
lines  of  steamers  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  railroad  communication  from  Mexico  might  well 
be  extended  south  across  the  Central  American  republics  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  thence  by  the  Pacific  coast  to  connect  with  the  main  line  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Beginning  at  either  one  of  the  Colombian  ports  above  referred  to  the 
intercontinental  line  would  probably  follow,  more  or  less,  the  Magdalena 
River  and  cross  the  chain  of  the  Andes  by  the  pass  which  is  said  to  exist 
near  its  head  waters. 

Among  the  many  results  beneficial  to  Colombia  which  would  follow  the 
construction  and  operation  of  this  line  would  undoubtedly  be  included  the 
establishment  of  numerous  manufactories,  the  machinery  for  which  could 
hardly  be  transported  here  with  profit  under  existing  conditions. 

MULE  TRAINS. 

The  only  present  method  of  carrying  merchandise  to  and  from  the  coast 
is  by  means  of  the  great  rivers.  Of  these,  the  Magdalena  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  has  the  best  service.  Others  are  navigable  for  certain  distances  by 
boats  of  light  draft,  but  from  the  lands  and  forests  of  all  might  easily  be 
obtained  an  abundance  of  many  articles  of  market  value,  as,  for  instance, 
vegetable  ivory,  the  vanilla  bean,  rubber,  tolu  balsam,  gums,  and  a  great 
variety  of  precious  woods.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Atrato  and  Sinu  rivers 
is  found  a  most  fertile  and  productive  soil.  An  abundant  rainfall  insures 
satisfactory  harvests  of  corn,  sugar  cane,  pineapples,  bananas,  oranges,  cacao, 
vanilla  beans,  rubber,  and  numerous  other  products,  the  proper  cultivation 
of  which  would  yield  a  most  handsome  revenue  to  the  people.  To  these 
two  rivers  and  the  lands  adjoining  I  invite  the  attention  of  our  capitalists. 
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With  the  exception  of  river  traffic  and  nine  short  lines  of  railroads,  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  means  of  mules. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Coffee  and  quinine. — Passing  to  the  agricultural  industry,  it  may  be  said 
that  coffee  forms  the  chief  article  of  export  and  has  served  to  counterbalance 
in  a  great  degree  the  serious  loss  occasioned  during  the  last  1 2  years  by  the 
decrease  in  the  exportation  of  quinine  bark.  The  latter  exists  in  vast  quan- 
tities and  of  the  best  quality,  but  its  recent  cultivation  in  India  has  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  Colombian  article  to  compete  with  the  Indian,  because 
of  the  vast  relative  expense  of  transportation  to  the  coast.  The  principal 
coffee  centers  are  Cundinamarca,  Santander,  and  Tolima. 

Cacao.—  Cacao  is  also  raised  and  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
Tolima,  Santander,  and  Cauca,  but  the  quantity  ought  to  be  increased  ten- 
fold. There  is  an  abundance  of  waste  lands  especially  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation. Possibly  the  most  favorable  region  is  in  the  magnificent  and  fertile 
section  of  the  department  of  Cauca.  But  the  increase  of  production  will 
undoubtedly  await  the  construction  of  railroads. 

Bananas. — Bananas  ought  to  form  an  important  article  of  export.  Even 
at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  construction  of  the  Santa  Martha  Railroad 
large  plantations  have  been  established  on  its  proposed  line.  No  better 
lands  can  be  found  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  than  in 
Colombia.  At  present  few  or  none  are  exported,  except  from  the  Isthmut 
of  Panama. 

Cotton. — The  country  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  even  now  grown;  but  the  native  fiber  is  short  and  unsatis- 
factory and  the  exportation  inconsiderable.  However,  it  can  not  be  doubteo 
that  long-fiber  cotton  would  flourish  in  numerous  sections  and  might  easily 
be  made  a  great  source  of  revenue. 

Tobacco— The  tobacco  of  the  country  is  magnificent.    The  most  satis 
factory  is  said  to  be  that  of  Ambalema;  but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  thai 
most  satisfactory  crops  could  be  raised  in  numerous  sections  of  the  Republic. 
Large  quantities  are  now  exported  to  Germany,  and  a  little  care,  combined 
with  means  of  transportation,  ought  to  triple  the  harvest. 

Cereals. — Wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  home  consumption.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  they  are 
not  articles  of  export,  instead  of  articles  of  import,  since  the  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  their  demands. 

Vegetables. — All  kinds  of  vegetables  flourish  and  only  need  cultivation 
to  render  them  equal  to  those  of  other  nations.  This  lack  induces  then 
importation  in  cans  from  foreign  countries. 

Cattle. — Cattle-raising  is  an  almost  universal  industry,  but  is  most  exten- 
sive in  Bolivar  and  Magdalena.  The  hides  and  horns  go  mostly  to  the  United 
States. 

Hogs. — Hog-raising  is  so  small  an  industry  that  American  lard  compete* 
with  the  native  article  even  in  Bogota,  700  miles  from  the  coast. 
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Sheep. — Sheep-raising  flourishes  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  heights  oi 
Cundinatnarca  and  Boyaca,  but  is  only  sufficient  for  the  necessities  of  their 
people.  In  other  sections  the  sheep  is  rarely  seen,  and  in  the  hot  regions 
never. 

Horses  and  mules. — Horse  and  mule  raising  is,  of  course,  somewhat  ex- 
tensive, but  is  conducted  on  a  very  small  scale,  so  far  as  individuals  are  con- 
cerned. The  latter  animal,  so  useful  and  necessary,  always  commands  a 
high,  and  sometimes  a  seemingly  unreasonable,  price. 

Foreign  stock. — Foreign  stock  has  been  introduced  to  a  limited  extent, 
especially  in  Cundinamarca  and  Antioquia;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
cattle  and  horses  are  of  native  stock,  many  of  which  compete  most  favorably 
with  the  imported. 

Fisheries.—  The  fishing  industry  is  of  small  importance  and  only  exists 
at  the  coast  and  on  the  great  rivers.  There  are  no  fish,  properly  speaking, 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  plains  of  Bogota,  and  its  lack  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  serious  inconveniences  for  the  foreigner.  My  predecessor  ex- 
tended to  this  Government  the  good  offices  of  the  Department  for  stocking 
the  1-akes  and  streams  of  this  section,  but,  for  some  reason,  no  practical  ar- 
rangement was  ever  effected. 

Wild  animals. — The  intertropical  regions  abound  in  wild  animals,  but 
the  tropical  forests,  with  their  undesirable  climates  and  almost  impassable 
vegetation,  have  conspired  to  render  the  chase  an  unprofitable  industry. 
But  in  higher  and  more  benignant  regions  the  chase  constitutes  a  profitable 
employment  for  many  people. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  manufacturing  industries  do  not  exist 
to  any  great  extent,  so  agricultural  industries  are  in  a  very  backward  and 
unsatisfactory  condition;  but,  as  these  ought  tb  constitute  the  life  and  the 
progress  of  the  country,  so  I  believe  they  will  come  to  do  so  when  ways  of 
communication  have  been  established.  From  such  ways  will  come  not  only 
cheap  freights,  but  an  influx  of  a  most  desirable  foreign  clement,  which  will 
tend  to  produce  a  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil  now  tilled  by  the  most 
primitive  and  unproductive  methods. 

COLOMBIA  AT  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION. 

Perhaps  no  immediate  act  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  Colombia  than  a 
full  and  varied  exhibit  of  her  vast  forest  and  other  resources  at  the  Chicago 
exposition,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  believe  that  this  progressive  and 
patriotic  people  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  opportunity  now  pre- 
sented. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  articles  which  we  ought'to  import  to  this  country  under  present  con- 
ditions are  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  especially  machinery  and 
tools;  breadstuff's,  oils,  drugs  and  medicines,  California  wines,  beer,  matches, 
lard,  butter,  sugar,  paints,  tar  and  pitch,  paper,  etc. 

♦  My  former  reports  will  show  our  percentages  in  all  these  articles,  which 
should  be  largely  increased.    Even  with  the  Colombian  tariff  rates,  American 
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flour,  lard,  butter,  sugar,  and  beer  arc  found  in  large  quantities  upon  the 
sabana  of  Bogota,  and  with  some  concessions  in  such  rates  these  and  all  the 
above-named  articles  ought  to  compete  on  most  satisfactory  terms  with  those 
of  other  nations. 

Of  textile  fabrics  we  import  here  but  few — not  2  per  cent.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  we  might,  by  the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  quality  of  goods, 
compete  with  England,  notwithstanding  the  present  Colombian  tariff  rates. 
Rut  if  we  could  secure  a  reasonable  concession  as  to  these  dues,  it  can  be 
•  hardly  doubted  that  we  could  give  the  Colombians  better  articles  than  they 
now  buy  for  the  same  or  less  prices.  Of  course,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
compliance  by  our  manufacturers  and  sellers  with  the  trade  conditions  exist- 
ing here,  which  have  been  explained  in  former  dispatches. 

TEA  CULTURE. 

Among  articles  not  now  cultivated  in  Colombia  may  be  mentioned  tea. 
Competent  authorities  declare  certain  sections  of  the  Republic  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  the  development  of  this  plant.  If  this  should  prove, 
on  experiment,  to  be  the  case,  an  important  industry  might  be  developed, 
and  the  United  States  could  obtain  a  tea  whose  aroma  would  not  be  subject 
to  deterioration  from  long  sea  voyages.  I  believe  that  this  question  should 
be  seriously  investigated,  and  the  result  might  be  the  establishment  of  an 
industry  which  would  compete  with  that  of  India  and  China  and  cause  a 
most  desirable  reduction  in  the  price  of  this  now  prime  necessity. 

Numerous  other  articles  might  be  most  advantageously  produced  here  if 
once  modern  methods  of  cultivation  were  introduced  and  understood. 

MINES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  mining  interests  and  possibilities 
of  a  country  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  richest  on 
the  globe.  Colombian  soil  shelters  unknown  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  Emeralds,  amethysts,  rubies,  jasper,  and  jet  are  also 
found.  The  salt  mines  arc  wonderful.  Coal  is  found  in  extensive  deposits, 
while  sulphur,  lime,  and  many  other  useful  articles  of  commerce  abound. 

The  working  of  these  mines  of  wealth  is  retarded,  and  often  made  impos- 
sible, by  their  distance  from  the  sea.  From  lack  of  roads  and  railroads  the 
transportation  of  the  proper  machinery  is  always  difficult,  expensive,  and 
often  impossible. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  evidence  of  a  nation's  progress  con- 
sists in  the  quantity  of  iron,  coal,  and  sulphuric  acid  it  consumes.  This  can 
hardly  be  true  of  Colombia.  It  consumes  but  little  of  these  articles,  rela- 
tively speaking;  but  the  reason  lies,  not  in  its  lack  of  progressive  spirit,  but 
rather  in  the  impossibility  of  paying  the  enormous  freights  for  importation 
of  the  articles  mentioned  and  of  the  machinery  for  their  production.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  there  is  only  one  foundry  in  Colombia,  and  that  is  situated 
upon  the  sabana  of  Bogota,  more  than  600  miles  from  the  sea,  and,  by 
No.  130^—2. 
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reason  of  lack  of  roads,  can  only  supply  a  limited  area.  In  the  rest  of  the 
country  all  iron  must  be  imported. 

Coal  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Colombia  and  is  easily  extracted,  but  at 
present  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  forges.  There  are  magnificent  coal 
mines  in  Magdalena,  near  the  Caribbean  coast.  By  a  reasonable  outlay 
these  mines  ought  to  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  for  ocean  steamers, 
which  now  often  depend  for  their  fuel  upon  deposits  in  the  Antilles  brought 
across  the  sea  for  that  purpose. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  imported  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices  for  medicinal  and 
industrial  purposes. 

The  best  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  gold  and  silver  mining  establish- 
ments are  in  Antioquia  and  Tolima.  The  largest  part  belong  to  the  English. 
The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the  mining  interests  is  the  lack  of 
roads.  An  idea  of  the  obstacles  found  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
only  a  year  ago  there  were  delayed  in  Honda,  not  over  60  miles  from  their 
destination,  28,000  bales  of  foreign  merchandise  which  could  not  be  moved 
for  lack  of  means  of  transportation.  At  that  time  the  freight  for  250  pounds 
of  cargo  reached  the  astonishing  sum  of  $15  in  gold,  or  $30  in  the  money 
of  the  country. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION. 

Upon  regarding  the  foregoing,  I  find  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  production  of  sugar,  for  which  vast  regions  of  the  country  are  admirably 
adapted.  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  the  amount  now  raised;  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  people,  since  sugar  is  not  ex- 
ported, but,  on  the  contrary,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  import  from 
the  United  States. 

JOHN  T.  ABBOTT, 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Bogota,  April  3,  i8gi. 


FRENCH  WINE  PRODUCT  OF  1890.  . 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KNOWLES,  OF  BORDEAUX. 

The  annual  report  of  the  wine  crop  in  France  for  the  year  1890  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  minister  of  finance,  whose  resume,  as  usual,  is 
framed  from  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  general  director  of  taxation. 

The  returns  gathered  and  published  by  this  executive  comprise  the  total 
production  of  wine  in  France  and  its  colonies,  together  with  the  number  of 
acres  planted  with  vines  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  wine  in  its  natural 
state. 

From  this  official  estimate  it  is  apparent  that  the  product,  in  point  of 
quantity,  is  greater  than  for  several  years  past  (the  year  1888  excepted), 
being,  in  fact,  as  much  as  one-seventh- part  in  excess  of  the  crop  of  1889. 
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In  quality  it  is  presumed  to  be  of  ordinary  excellence,  though  the  quality  of 
red  wine  is,  as  a  rule,  determined  only  after  it  has  been  2  years  within 
the  cask.  As  near  as  can  be  approximately  ascertained,  however,  the  value 
of  the  crop  of  1890  amounts  to  fully  $89,764,000,  an  increase  of  $20,000,000 
over  1889. 

The  land  covered  by  vineyards  is  estimated  at  4,541,360  acres.  In  18S9 
4,544,467  acres  of  land  were  given  over  to  the  culture  of  the  grape;  hence 
we  find  a  decrease  of  1,107  acres.  Journals  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
wine  and  spirit  trade  attribute  this  not  altogether  insignificant  decrease  to 
errors  contained  in  the  returns  presented  to  the  minister;  but  more  careful 
investigations  indicate  that  mildew  has  destroyed  large  tracts  of  vineyard, 
aided  and  abetted  in  its  ravages  by  the  phylloxera,  a  little  insect  to  which 
German  bacteriologists  may  eventually  direct  their  attention  to  the  end  of 
finding  some  chemical  injunction  wherewith  to  stop  him  in  his  devastating 
work. 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  during  Ijie  vintage  of  1890  was  603,426,160 
gallons,  the  product  being  equal  to  about  133  gallons  per  acre  or  a  fraction 
less.  Precisely  how  the  product  of  last  year  compares  with  that  of  previous 
ones  can  be  judged  from  the  accompanying  table : 


Year. 

• 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Gallons. 
652,970,670 
732.587.93° 

792.998.a90 
735.5*9.8to 

Gallons. 
618,080,683 
551,644,223 
535.575,581 

662.548,344 
511,150,819 

18.34  

The  increase  in  the  crop  of  1890,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
official  summary,  has  shown  itself  in  forty-five  districts,  though  principally 
in  the  lower  Alpes-Maritimes  Aveyron,  Savoy,  Var,  Rhone,  Drome,  Vi- 
enne,  Allier,  Loire-Inferieure,  Isere,  Puy-dc-Domc,  Pyrenees-Orientales, 
Loire,  Haute-Savoie,  Bouches-du-Rhonc,  Card,  Vendee,  Ain,  Herault, 
Aude,  and^Saone-et-Loire.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
thirty-one  districts,  more  apparent  in  Morbihan,  Vosges,  Haute-Marne, 
Coreze,  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Eure-et-Loir,  Aube,  Sarthe,  Gironde,  and 
Haute-Saone. 

In  far  greater  quantity  than  heretofore  have  growers  employed  low-tariff 
sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lower-class  wines.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
declared  for  this  purpose,  which,  during  the  first  10  months  of  1889, 
amounted  to  42,900,000  pounds,  was,  during  the  same  period  in  1890, 
72,380,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  29,480,000  pounds. 

Of  wine  made  from  dry  grapes,  or  the  residuum  of  the  press,  to  which  I 
called  attention  in  my  report  of  the  vintage  a  year  ago,  great  quantities 
have  been  manufactured.    The  figures  show,  for  wine  made  from  skins  and 
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pulp  after  pressing,  42,847,505  gallons;  wine  made  from  dtied  grapes, 
94,485,638  gallons. 

Importations  of  wine  into  France  during  1890  for  blending  and  other 
purposes  show  a  slight  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  comparison, 
quantities,  and  value  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  the  importation  of  wines  into  France. 


Whence  imported. 





i.  ....*•■««.  


Spain 
Algeria 
July. 

Portugal  

Other  countries 


 •  •••■•»■••••••••»*•••••»••••••»•... 


 *  ••••  ......  ,  


Total  

Estimated  value. 





1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon . 

Gallons. 

>70.7°9.9,a 

«5*» 595.974 

168,515,140 

36,910,857 

34,793,78a 

43,118,373 

94.990.837 

'.933.533 

436,040 

34, 459.009 

i8.757.054 

4,303,600 

»7.3«7.424 

«7.  «9*.795 

«5.»56,636 

364,3*8,039 

334,511,068 

331,538,888 

$81, 142,35a 

1*9, '07,931 

#7».o57.594 

From  Spain,  it  will  be  observed,  is  imported  the  usual  quantity.  Italy, 
on  account  of  the  expiration  of  a  commercial  treaty  for  a  long  time  existing 
between  France  and  herself,  now  sends  very  little  wine,  or,  in  fact,  mer- 
chandise of  any  description,  to  the  last-named  country.  In  the  importations 
from  Portugal  there  is  a  decided  falling  off,  while  the  product  in  France's 
most  important  wine-growing  colony  shows  a  steady  upward  tendency. 

Viticulture  in  Algeria  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,  though  the  quality  of 
its  wines  is  inferior.  They  are  earthy,  heavy*  and  alcoholic.  Time  alone 
can  remedy  these  defects.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  253,394  acres 
of  vineyards  under  cultivation  in  Algeria,  the  same  having  produced  in  1890 
61,939,000  gallons  of  wine,  an  average  of  244.43  gallons  per  acre. 

Returning  to  France,  we  find  that  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  in 
which  district  are  produced  all  the  clarets  and  white  wines  known  to,  or  drank 
in,  America,  the  crop  of  1890  falls  far  below  that  of  1888  and  1889,  though 
it  compares  favorably  with  the  average  vintages  of  past  years.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  fact: 


Year. 


1880   

1 83 1  *•■■  

1 632  ,.•...■■••■■•»■■.•••■■■•■■■•■••*>.*••••*•••••■■•.■*• 
1  ^83.  •••••«  ... ......  •••■■■■■•■•■••* 

1884  

1885 

.886 


>■•<■■•■■•■  ■■■...■■.■••*••»••  *..*••* 


Quantity. 

Gallons. 

3^.54',  779 

18S7. 

28,084,760 

if  88. 

24,519,140 

1889. 

4".«04.973 

1890. 

29.453.427 

23.683,902 

24,401,156 

Year. 


Total. 


•   •••«•••«.•••• 


Quantity. 
- —  . 


95.077,467 
58,690,435 
47,288,837 
35,083,641 


377. 


In  1888  there  were  345,619  acres  in  the  Gironde  devoted  to  the  vine;  in 
#889,  346,410  acres;  and  in  1890,  but  339,084  acres.  These  figures  are 
more  than  evidence  of  the  deadly  work  wrought  by  mildew  and  phylloxera. 
How  much  land  will,  in  the  next  few  years,  be  successfully  replanted  with  new 
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vines  remains  to  be  seen.  Growers  are  apparently  hopeful,  and  the  general 
feeling  in  the  wine  trade  is  a  healthy  one. 

The  following  summary  gives  the  extent  of  the  crops  in  this  consular 
district  for  1889  and  1890,  the  average  yields  per  acre,  quantity  of  wine 
produced  during  1889  and  1890,  and  the  average  crops  for  the  past  10  years: 


Districts. 

Total  yield. 

Average 
yield  for  last 
10  years. 

Extent  of  vineyards. 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

1889.  * 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

1889. 

1890. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

Acre*. 

Acre*. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

47,288,837 

35.082,641 

34,384,595 

346, 4 «o 

339.084 

»36. 5« 

103.46 

Utt-et-Garonne. 

5,080,590 

8,716.840 

140,853 

140,18a 

35-  «S 

36»4 

Basses-Fy  re- 

'.855.643 

3,i85.*87 

3,«87,3«o 

61,316 

48,«3" 

46.56 

66.04 

Hautes-Pyre- 

I^ndea  

1,469,256 

9,018,087 

3,082,940 

40,190 

40,216 

36.55 

50.  iS 

6,191,171 

6,048,360 

4.373,793 

J 

45,6o6 

45,»33 

»35  7S 

in. 6 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  April 30,  i8qi. 


LABOR  MANIFESTATION  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ROUBAIX. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  ATWELL. 

Prior  to  May  1  there  was  great  apprehension  among  the  manufacturers 
of  Roiilmix  and  in  other  commercial  towns  in  this  district  that  the  labor  man- 
ifestation would  result  in  serious  loss  to  mill  and  property  owners,  as  on  May 
1, 1890,  there  were  labor  riots,  suppressed  only  by  recourse  to  military  force. 
In  anticipation  of  trouble,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  six  companies  of  in- 
fantry from  Cambrai  and  the  Twenty-first  regiment  of  dragoons  were  ordered 
to  Roubaix,  under  command  of  General  Bidot,  the  military  quarters  being  .es- 
tablished at  the  city  hall.  The  Bank  of  France,  post-office,  and  gas  works 
were  also  put  under  military  guard.  On  April  30  the  mayor  of  Roubaix  issued 
a  manifesto  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  acts  forbidding  the  collec- 
tion of  crowds  in  such  numbers  as  to  impede  free  circulation  in  the  streets. 
Toward  noon  on  May  1  more  than  3,000  workmen  marched  down  the  main 
street  toward  the  city  hall,  having  at  their  head  a  deputation  of  30  delegates 
to  present  their  petition  to  the  mayor.  This  petition,  signed  by  a  syndicate 
representing  more  than  10,000  workmen,  consists  of  an  appeal  (1)  for  the 
reduction  of  the  working  day  to  8  hours,  (2)  the  recognition  of  workmen's 
associations  by  the  civil  authorities,  (3)  abolition  of  the  tax  on  consumable 
articles  and  its  substitution  by  a  graded  tax  on  capital,  (4)  the  creation  of 
a  public  fund  for  pensioning  aged  and  incapacitated  working  people.  These 
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delegates  were  received  by  the  mayor,  and  then  asked  that  their  petition 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  saying  that,  as  an 
immediate  reduction  to  8  hours  might  be  too  subversive  of  the  existing  order, 
they  would  be  contented  for  a  time  with  10  hours,  and  pointed  to  England 
as  showing  better  production,  combined  with  increased  health  and  knowledge 
among  her  workmen,  as  a  result  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  Upon  receding 
the  promise  of  the  mayor  that  their  petition  would  be  presented  as  requested, 
the  delegates  retired  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

At  Sille  the  situation  was  quiet,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  in  the  north, 
with  the  exception  of  Fourmies,  where  there  are  large  spinning  works.  A 
rather  ill-advised  manifesto  from  a  combined  association  of  manufacturers, 
published  on  April  30,  and  the  presence  of  the  military  on  the  following  day 
so  excited  the  workmen  that  an  altercation  took  place  between  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers,  in  which  stones  were  thrown  by  the  former  and  shots  fired 
by  the  latter.  More  than  20  were  numbered  among  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  discontent  of  the  people  in  this  district  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
manufacturers  to  observe  the  laws  regulating  labor  and  the  low  rate  of  wages. 
A  decree  of  September  9,  1848,  limits  the  work  of  adults  to  12  hours.  Prior 
to  that  date  14  and  16  hours  constituted  a  working  day.  As  this  decree  was 
not  generally  observed,  a  prefectorial  circular  was  issued  in  October,  1886, 
impressing  upon  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  compliance  with  the  estab- 
lished law.  Notwithstanding  this,  complaints  have  been  received — and  their 
number  has  greatly  multiplied  recently — that  workmen  in  Roubaix  repair  to 
the  factories  at  5:30  a.  m.  and  are  released  only  at  8:45  p.  m.,  having  but 
15  minutes  at  noon  for  lunch  and  again  15  minutes  at  5  o'clock.  For  this 
day  an  expert  spinner  can  not  hope  to  earn  more  than  96^  cents  (American 
value),  the  average  spinner  receiving  69  cents.  Weavers  are  paid  by  weight, 
and  dyers  receive  25  centimes,  or  a  little  less  than  5  American  cents  an  hour, 
their  wages  being  lower  than  those  of  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  fabric. 

Although  all  members  of  a  family  above  the  age  of  12  work,  when  pos- 
sible, in  factories,  their  combined  wages  barely  suffice  to  feed  and  clothe 
tbem  in  comfort. 

A  house  consisting  of  one  small  room  with  an  attic  above  may  lie  had 
for  $1.55  per  month;  at  $3.10  there  are  houses  with  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  two  rooms  above,  attic  and  cellar;  at  $5.40  a  more  respectable  house 
with  two  rooms  on  ground  floor,  four  bedrooms,  attic  and  cellar  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Flour  is  5  cents  (American  value)  per  pound ;  bread  used  by  the  working 
classes,  3  cents  per  pound;  poor  and  ordinary  cuts  of  beef  and  mutton  av 
erage  13  and  15  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  while  good  cuts  sell  at  20; 
coffee,  containing  some  chiekory,  50  cents  per  pound;  butter,  21  and  24 
cents  per  pound ;  poultry,  from  40  cents  to  $1 ;  and  in  seasons  like  the  pres- 
ent, succeeding  a  rigorous  winter,  fowls  of  any  size  command  $1.60  and 
$1 .80  each,  placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  even  moderate  incomes.  Ham 
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is  sold  at  60  cents  per  pound  (American  value),  and  is  never  on  the  table  of 
the  workman. 

As  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  industrial,  there  are  but  few  gar- 
den farms  around  Roubaix,  and  all  vegetables  are  dear,  a  good-sized  cabbage 
commanding,  at  the  present  time,  a  trifle  over  19  cents  (American  value). 
Potatoes  sell  for  $1.16  per  100  kilogrammes. 

A  workman's  first  meal  comprises  bread  and  cofTee,  the  midday  meal 
a  vegetable  soup  and  a  very  small  portion  of  boiled  beef  with  beans;  for 
the  last  meal  bread  is  crumbed  into  buttermilk  at  3  cents  a  quart  (American 
value),  and  the  whole  thickened  with  a  little  flour  and  cooked  into  a  gruel, 
unpalatable,  but  said  to  be  not  unwholesome. 

Mill-owners  admit  that  more  liberal  wages  could  be  paid  workmen  and  a 
good  profit  still  be  made  on  their  goods,  but  no  manufacturer  holds  himself 
ready  to  take  the  initiative,  each  one  averring  that  he  is  ready  to  adopt  any 
concession  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  body  of  manufacturers. 

Workmen  in  this  district  now  await  the  result  of  their  last  appeal,  hoping 
that  the  moderation  exercised  by  them  recently  while  laboring  under  great 
privation  may  commend  the  justice  of  their  demands  to  those  toward  whom 
they  look  for  relief. 

W.  P.  ATWELL, 
Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Roubaix,  May  9,  1891. 


THE  NICKEL  MINES  OF  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-COMMERCIAL  AGENT  L*  MESCAM ,  OF  NOUM&A. 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  several  European  governments  have 
been  making  inquiries  here  concerning  the  production  of  nickel  ore  in  this 
country,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  area  of  New  Caledonia  is  2,000,000  square  kilometres,  and  it  in- 
cludes about  800,000  square  kilometres  of  nickel-producing  land.  About 
80,000  square  kilometres  have  already  been  granted  to,  or  applied  for  by, 
divers  mining  companies,  but  about  20,000  square  kilometres  of  the  land  are 
being  actually  worked,  principally  in  districts  easily  reached  by  sea  or  rivers. 
Some  of  the  best  claims  are  not  yet  worked  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  roads. 

The  composition  of  the  nickel  ore  is  hydratcd  silicate  of  nickel  and  mag- 
nesia, without  any  traces  of  arsenic.  It  contains  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
metal,  some  samples  containing  up  to  16  per  cent,  of  pure  nickel. 

The  value  of  8  per  cent,  ore  at  shipping  places  is  now  100  francs  (£19.03) 
per  ton,*  but  the  price  will  probably  augment.  The  mines  are  reported  to 
be  inexhaustible. 

•The  ion  used  in  this  report  is  equal  to  1,000  kilogramme*,  or  a,»40  pounds. 
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Besides  at  Noumea,  ships  can  load  at  several  other  ports  on  each  of  the 
coasts  of  the  colony,  but  foreign  vessels  have  to  pay  coasting  duties  of  150 
francs  per  registered  ton  at  any  other  port  except  Noumea. 

Vessels  coming  to  Noumea  with  loads  of  lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast 
avjld  get  return  cargoes  of  ore  and  save  an  expensive  voyage  to  Australian 
ports.  The  exportation  of  ore  from  New  Caledonia  during  the  year  1890 
has  been:  Nickel  ore,  5,000  tons;  chromate  of  iron,  1,500  tons;  cobalt,  700 
tons;  gold  quartz,  10  tons;  and  of  smaller  metals — nickel,  1.50  tons;  silver 
lead,  3.50  tons;  copper,  1.32  tons. 

The  exportation  will  greatly  augment  henceforth,  for  large  orders  have 
been  received  by  the  Compagnie  le  Nickel  for  ore  and  metal.  The  Creusot 
foundries  of  France  alone  have  ordered  100,000  tons  of  nickel  ore. 

Important  foundries  and  furnaces  are  now  being  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Noumea  for  the  treatment  of  nickel  ore,  and  the  prospects  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  at  a  date  not  far  off  this  colony  will  greatly  surpass  any  country 
in  the  world  in  richness  and  importance  of  the  nickel  industry. 

L.  Le  MESCAM, 
Vice-  Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Noumea,  February  73,  18QI. 


LAND  LAWS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAKER,  OP  BUENOS  AYRES. 
PUBLIC  LANDS. 

All  the  unsold  lands  in  the  different  provinces  are  the  property  of  the 
respective  provinces  and  subject  to  sale  under  sucli  regulations  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  laws  of  each  one  provide.  The  only  actual  national  lands  are 
those  which  are  embraced  in  the  several  territories  of  the  nation,  to  wit, 
the  Pampa,  the  Chaco,  the  Missiones,  and  Patagonia,  and  none  of  this  public 
domain  can  be  disposed  of  without  previous  measurement  and  survey.  This 
is  regulated  under  the  law  of  October  24,  1882,  which  provides  that  all 
surveys  shall  be  made  in  successive  zones,  and  in  ordering  surveys  the  Gov- 
ernment is  required  to  select — 

(1)  Those  lands  which  are  contiguous  to  zones  which  have  already  been  opened  to  settle- 
ment, cither  by  the  provinces  or  by  the  nation. 

(2)  Those  lands  which  are  situated  on  the  seacoast  or  l>anks  of  rivers,  or  are  adjacent  to 
ports  or  roads  and  ways  of  communication  already  opened. 

SYSTEM  OF  SURVEY.  ' 

The  system  of  measurement  in  the  Pampa  and  Patagonia  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Sections  of  1,000,000  hectares  (400  leagues  of  2,500 hectares  each)  shall  be  marked  oft. 

(2)  Each  of  these  sections  shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters  of  250,000  hectares  (100 
leagues  of  2,500  hectares  each),  and  each  one  of  these  shall  be  subdivided  into  twenty-five 
lots  of  10,000  hectares  (4  leagues)  each. 

(3)  These  lots  of  10,000  hectares  shall  1*  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
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PLOTS  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  FIELD  NOTES. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  engineers  and  surveyors  commissioned 
to  make  these  surveys  must  be  named  personally  by  the  Executive,  and  in  no 
case  shall  the  same  parties  be  engaged  to  survey  more  than  one  section. 
They  shall  proceed  to  do  their  work  in  accordance  with  such  instructions 
as  they  shall  receive  from  the  department  of  engineers,  and  the  reports  they 
make  shall  be  descriptive,  indicating  the  areas  most  appropriate  for  agricul- 
ture or  for  the  location  of  towns  and  colonies,  and  giving  the  reasons  for 
their  opinions.  Upon  the  receipt  of  these  reports,  the  Executive  shall  de- 
cide the  areas  which,  for  any  reason,  shall  be  excluded  from  public  sale.  In 
those  sections  which  extend  into  the  cordilleras  of  the  Andes  there  shall  be 
made,  in  addition  to  the  annotations  above  referred  to,  exact  annotations  of 
all  mines,  salt  deposits,  springs  and  water  courses,  the  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  all  other  matters  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  each  section 
surveyed.  These  returns  and  field  notes  must  be  presented  to  the  depart- 
ment of  engineers  for  examination,  and  a  duplicate  also  to  the  Executive. 
Thereupon  the  department  of  engineers  shall  designate  the  areas  which,  in 
their  opinion,  are  to  be  set  apart  for  pasturage,  for  agriculture,  and  for  towns 
and  colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  territory  of  Missiones,  its  area  shall  be  subdivided  on  a 
different  basis.  It  is  to  be  surveyed  into  sectiones  of  10,000  hectares  each, 
and  each  of  these  again  subdivided  into  one  hundred  lots  of  100  hectares 
each,  and  in  the  surveys  shall  be  designated  the  parts  appropriate  for  agri- 
culture in  the  manner  above  stated. 

When  all  these  surveys  and  plats  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Execu- 
tive, they  are  then  to  be  lithographed  and  printed  for  distribution. 

» 

SALE  OF  PASTORAL  LANDS. 

In  the  sale  of  lands  designated  for  pastoral  purposes  the  law  provides  as 
follows: 

(1)  All  sales  must  be  made  at  public  auction,  and  it  is  not  allowed  to  include  in  one  auc- 
tion an  area  of  more  than  250,000  hectares. 

(2)  The  area  or  extent  of  land  annually  sold  shall  not  exceed  2,500,000  hectares,  or,  say, 
1,000  leagues  of  2,500  hectares  each. 

(3)  The  minimum  price,  as  a  base  for  the  auction,  in  the  territories  of  the  Pampa  and 
Patagonia  is  fixed  at  20  cents  per  hectare,  or  $500  per  league,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Chaco  at  30  cents  per  hectare,  or  $750  per  league. 

(4)  The  auction  must  be  advertised  not  less  than  90  days  before  the  day  of  sale  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  provinces. 

(5)  The  base  lor  each  sale  shall  be  2,500  hectares,  or  a  square  of  5,000  metres  each  side. 

(6)  The  purchaser  has  the  privilege  of  acquiring  not  more  than  40,000  hectares,  or  four 
contiguous  lots. 

(7)  These  tracts  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  obligate  themselves  to  settle  them, 
expending  within  the  first  2  years  not  less  than  500  pesos  for  each  lot  of  4  leagues  in  houses 
and  stock. 

(8)  The  payments  must  be  made  as  follows:  One-sixth  part  cash  in  hand  and  the  bal- 
ance in  five  equal  annual  payments,  the  purchasers  signing  notes  for  the  deferred  payments. 
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(9)  If  ihese  notes  are  not  paid  at  maturity,  they  may  be  renewed  for  1  year  at  6  per  cent, 
interest;  if  then  they  or  any  of  them  are  not  paid,  or  if  the  obligation  to  settle  the  lands  ha* 
not  been  complied  with,  the  chief  of  the  land  office  will  proceed  to  sell  the  same  for  account 
of  the  purchaser  at  public  auction. 

(10)  The  payment  of  any  or  all  the  notes  may  he  anticipated  at  a  discount  of  6  per  cent. 

(11)  The  auctions  of  all  public  lands  must  take  place  in  the  national  land  office  between 
12  and  4  o'clock  of  the  days  advertised,  and  one  offer  is  sufficient,  provided  it  is  not  less  than 
the  price  fixed  as  the  base  of  the  sale.  And  the  chief  of  the  national  land  office,  assisted  by 
a  Government  notary,  shall  preside  at  all  auctions. 

(12)  For  each  tract  sold  the  land  office  gives  a  certificate  on  stamped  paper,  signed  by  the 
chief  and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  treasury. 

(13)  The  national  land  office  is  required  to  keep  a  register,  in  which  shall  be  noted  all 
lots  sold,  with  a  full  description  of  the  same,  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  date  of  the  pur 
chase,  etc. 

(14)  When  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with  and 
the  entire  amount  of  the  purchase  money  paid,  the  Executive  shall  order  the  Government 
notary  to  complete  and  deliver  deeds  of  transfer  to  the  purchaser. 

SALE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LANDS. 

The  entire  territory  of  Missiones  and  such  areas  as  are  set  apart  for  agri- 
culture in  the  territories  of  the  Pampa,  Chaco,  and  Patagonia  are  designated 
as  farming  lands  (Jierras  de  pan),  and  they  are  sold  on  the  following  terms: 

(1)  The  surveys,  which  the  department  of  engineers  is  required  to  make,  must  first  be 
made  public  and  the  plans  distributed  throughout  the  Republic. 

(2)  Any  person  or  company  can  purchase  not  less  than  25  hectares  nor  more  than  four 
lots,  say  400  hectares,  in  the  same  section. 

(3)  The  sales  mu^t  be  made  by  application  or  petition  written  l>efore  the  chief  of  the  pub 
lie  land  office,  who  must  enter  in  a  special  register  the  day  and  hour  at  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, with  a  description  of  the  tract  solicited.    The  entry  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
or  his  attorney. 

(4)  The  price  of  farming  lands  in  the  Missiones  and  the  Chaco  is  fixed  at  2  pesos  (or 
dollars)  per  hectare  and  in  the  Pampa  and  Patagonia  at  \)i  pesos. 

(5)  The  i>ayments  must  be  as  follows:  One-fifth  part  cash  and  the  balance  in  four  equal 
annual  payments. 

(6)  The  purchasers  must  sign  notes  for  the  deferred  payments ;  but  these  notes  can  be 
discounted  and  paid  before  maturity,  as  in  the  case  of  pastoral  lands. 

(7)  The  chief  of  the  land  office  shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a  certificate  or  stamped 
paper,  signed  by  the  said  chief  and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  treasury,  and  this 
certificate  is  not  transferable. 

(8)  These  farming  lands  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  obligate  themselves  to  culti- 
vate, within  the  3  following  years,  at  least  the  fifth  part  of  each  tract. 

(9)  Purchasers  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of  their  contracts  shall,  when  their 
notes  fall  due,  be  proceeded  with,  as  in  the  case  of  pa>toral  lauds. 

(10)  When  all  the  conditions  of  the  sale  have  been  complied  with  by  the  purchaser  and 
the  full  price  of  the  land  paid,  the  Government  notary  shall,  on  the  order  of  the  Executive, 
complete  and  deliver  the  deeds  of  transfer. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

(1)  In  all  cases  of  the  sale  of  Government  lands  the  purchaser  is  not  allowed  to  sell  his  tract 
to  the  adjoining  owner  until  he  has  fully  completed  the  purchase. 

(2)  Neither  purchasers  nor  their  assigns  are  permitted  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  open 
ing  of  roads  or  highways  over  their  lands  when  the  increase  of  population  shall  require  this. 
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nor  to  the  running  of  railways  across  their  lands;  nor  have  they  any  right  to  indemnity  for 
ground  which  may  be  taken  for  such  purposes,  but  they  have  such  right  in  the  case  of  build- 
ings or  improvements. 

(3)  The  Government  is  not  allowed  to  sell  lands  on  which  there  are  deposits  of  salt. 

(4)  I.ots  designated  for  towns  and  colonies  shall  be  divided  up  and  sold  in  accordance 
with  the  law  for  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

(5)  Purchasers  of  public  lands  are  required  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  upon  the  same  from 
the  year  after  their  purchase,  even  though  they  have  not  completed  the  payments. 

The  foregoing  is  quite  a  full  resume  of  the  laws  in  reference  to  the  sale 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

EXTENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  unoccupied  Government  ter- 
ritory, it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  give  exact  or  even  approximate  figures. 
I  can  only  repeat  the  following  table,  heretofore  compiled  by  me,  which 
gives  the  superfit  ial  area  of  the  different  provinces  and  territories  and  the 
amount  of  land  now  estimated  to  be  under  cultivation: 

Table  showing  the  total  area  and  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


Provinces  and  territories. 


Province* : 

1 

Ducnos  Ayres. 

Santa  Fc  

Entre  Rio*  

Corrientes  

Cordova  


San  Luin  

Mendoza  

San  Juan-  , 

Rioja  m, 

Calamanco  ....  •••••••••••••••• ■ 

Santiago  del  Kstcio 
Tuctiman  

Salta   •••••• 

Jnjuy  

Territories : 

Missiones  

Fornio«»a 
Chaco  ... 

Pampa  

Neuquen  

Rio  Negro... 

Santa  Cru*  

Chtibut  

Terra  del  Fuck 


••••••••••••••••••••••••a • •••»•*••••• •••••••■*•*. ••••••••* 


Area  under 

cultivation. 


•  •■*■•.■■•■••■••*■••••■>■■.>>•...>••••*.■■•••■■  ••••••  •MMHHIIMIIIHIlt 

HIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIHIIIlMlllllllltilllllMMl«t»''M«i4i»i»ni»>i«t«>»nmno»nm«»ii»im 


MWNHtlWMI  ••••••  ••■•••••••••■>■  •••«•••••••••*•  ••»•••••••••  •«•••••••••■•••••••••■••••< 

••■•■••••••••••■■••••••a******** ••■••■•••••■•••*••••••••••••••*■•*■••■■•••■•••••••• ■••••••••••■•■I 


.»•••••...-.............-........... 


Hectares. 
868,658 
536,537 
»36.»5» 
46,631 

»34.395 
79.63o 
88,546 
79.630 
39,317 
44,618 

120,400 
35,943 
38.5*5 

4.606 
(00 
3.6*3 
5.V64 


•  ••■»••***>•*••«••  ••■••*•••••>•••  ••••••■•*••••••••••••  IMIHfMIMUIIIIMIIMftMsl 


1,291 


Total 


Hectares. 
31,133,700 
i3,»58,»oo 
7.545,7oo  • 
8,114,800 
17,476,700 

7.59'. Too 
16,081,300 

0,750. 5«> 

8.903,000. 

9.064,400 
»o.  335.500 

'.4»9.oxx> 
12,876,600 

4,528,600 

S. 395. 400 
1 1, 567, 100 
«».483,40o 
«4.49«.9<» 
10,908, 100 
21,216,300 
97,691,000 
94. 733.  'oo 

9, 104,800 


Total  I  3,359.958  J  389,429,841 


Of  the  lands  not  under  cultivation  or  pasturage  in  the  different  provinces, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  say  how  much  is  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  and 
how  much  is  still  owned  by  the  provinces.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  greater  part  has  already  been  sold  to  private  individuals  or  speculators, 
and  that  the  character  of  what  remains  is  not  generally  adapted  to  farming 
purposes. 
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Of  the  territories  designated  above,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  For- 
mosa is  a  part  of  the  Chaco,  and  that  Ncuquen,  Rio  Negro,  Santa  Cruz, 
Chubut,  and  Terra  del  Fuego  comprise  what  has  heretofore  gone  under  the 
name  of  Patagonia.  Of  these  territorial  areas  the  greater  part  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Government.  The  lands  of  the  Chaco,  Formosa, 
Missiones,  and  the  Pampaare,  to  a  large  extent,  suitable  for  farming,  while  it 
is  only  in  certain  localities  that  the  territories  of  Patagonia  are  suitable  either 
for  farming  or  pastoral  purposes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  region  being 
without  water  and  without  grass,  and  hence  almost  valueless  for  any  purpose. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There  are  no  preemption  or  homestead  laws  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Except  where  such  lands  are  specially  designated  and  excepted  on  the  plats, 
there  is  no  distinction  in  the  sale  or  settlement  of  mining,  timber,  mineral, 
or  agricultural  lands.  There  is  no  distinction  made  in  the  public  land  laws 
between  citizens  and  aliens. 

Whatever  measures  have  heretofore  been  adopted  by  this  Government  to 
encourage  immigration,  they  have,  since  the  present  crisis  set  in,  been  en- 
tirely annulled  on  account  of  the  straitened  condition  of  the  public  finances. 
During  the  days  of  free  passages  there  was  a  tremendous  spurt  in  the  immi- 
gration to  this  country,  the  number  of  arrivals  in  1889  amounting  to  upwards 
of  250,000;  but,  owing  to  the  general  collapse  which  now  exists  in  all  depart- 
ments of  trade,  labor,  and  business,  the  efflux  during  the  last  year  has  been 
greater  than  the  influx,  and  now  everybody  that  can  of  those  who  came 
here  to  make  sudden  fortunes  is  leaving  the  country.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  immigrants  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  past  years  have  come  from 
Italy,  the  rest  from  France,  Spain,  and  the  countries  of  northern  Europe. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  character  of  the  arrivals  from  the  regions  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea  is  good.  Indeed,  to  them  any  change  from  the  overcrowded 
centers  from  which  they  depart  is  for  the  better,  and,  with  their  well-known 
habits  of  economy  and  thrift  and  utter  indifference  to  disagreeable  surround- 
ings, they  soon  emerge  from  their  utter  poverty  and  take  better  positions  in 
every  department  of  handicraft  and  labor,  and,  at  once  accommodating  them- 
selves in  language  and  habits  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  they  soon  assim- 
ilate and  become  absorbed.  With  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  however,  it  is  different.  The  difference  of  language  and  difference 
of  customs  are  almost  fatal  to  any  improvement  in  their  condition,  and,  unless 
they  come  with  money,  which  in  any  country  will  command  success,  they 
soon  become  discouraged  and  fail  to  get  along.  To  Americans  especially 
I  say,  let  well  enough  alone,  and  by  all  means  do  not  think  of  coming  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  any  hope  of  improving  your  condition. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayrcs,  April  27,  iSgi. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOMIS,  OF  ST.  ETIENNE. 

The  French  Government  is  not  only  actually  engaged  in  the  development 
and  fostering  of  the  fine  arts  on  its  own  account,  but  it  is  making  a  scries  of 
studies  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  of  other  nations  in  respect  to  the  en- 
couragement of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  the  drama. 

M.  O.  Fediere,  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  in 
Paris,  was  recently  dispatched  by  the  French  minister  of  public  instruction 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  question  of  Government  aid  to  art  in  Great 
Britain. 

His  official  report  is  an  interesting  and  seemingly  accurate  one,  and  I 
have  appended  a  condensed  translation  of  it. 

M.  Fediere  explains  in  detail  the  British  system  of  fostering  the  fine 
arts  and  indicates  some  of  the  salient  points  wherein  it  differs  from  the 
administration  of  the  fine  arts  in  France. 

FRANCIS  B.  LOOMIS, 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Etienne,  May  jj,  i8gi. 


The  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Britain. 

[Inclosurc  in  Consul  Loomts's  report.— Translation.) 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  a  parallel  between  the  English  and  French 
system  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  by  means  of  national  aid.  The  French  system,  established 
immediately  after  the  revolution,  possesses  a  homogeneity  anil  freedom  vainly  sought  lor  in 
•  England,  where  the  fine  arts  are  subjected  to  the  restrictions  of  certain  traditions,  some  of  which 
are  obsolete,  being,  indeed,  of  mediieval  origin.  Furthermore,  whereas  in  France  the  State 
claims  all  the  institutions,  the  English  Government  abandons  willingly  everything  ihat  might 
be  left  to  private  enterprise.  Consequently,  in  England  there  exists  no  minister  of  fine  arts, 
nor  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  properly  so  called.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  English  Government  takes  no  interest  in  these  institutions;  Imt,  on  the  contrary,  art  and 
education  are  the  objects  of  special  solicitude,  and  their  fostering  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  persons.  In  order  to  control  in  a  measure  the  development  of  the  fine  arts,  since 
there  is  no  special  ministerial  department,  the  plan  of  placing  them  under  the  control  of  a 
private  committee  is  adopted.  In  this  way  there  exists  a  committee  forming  a  court  of  appeal 
called  "the  judicial  committee  of  the  private  council,"  another  of  commerce  styled  "  board  of 
trade,"  and,  finally,  a  committee  which  presides  over  education  and  the  fine  arts,  to  which  the 
name  of  "  committee  of  council  on  education"  is  given.  The  head  of  these  committees  is, 
officially.lhe  president,  but  the  real  head  is  the  vice  president  of  the  council.  All  questions 
relating  to  education  and  the  fine  arts  arc  referred  to  him.  He  is  assisted  by  a  central  adminis- 
tration, sitting  permanently  in  London.  This  administration  is  subdivided  into  two  great 
sections  or  departments,  of  which  one  presides  over  education  and  the  other  over  sciences  and 
arts.    This  latter  is  called  "  the  science  and  art  department."    This  department  has  under 
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its  direction  the  elementary  schools  of  sciences  and  art,  the  mining  and  geological  schools,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  certain  other  establishments  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Government.  But  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  enjoy  a  certain  autonomy,  and 
are  controlled  by  special  committees. 

The  role  of  the  Government  in  respect  to  these  institutions  is  limited  to  grants  of  money, 
which,  however,  are  very  insufficient.    The  expenses  provided  for  by  the  budget  of  iSoo-^t 


amount  to  £474,896,  distributed  as  follows : 

Central  administration   .£29,059 

Salary  of  professors  of  sciences   1 1 3 , 07  2 

Salary  of  professors  of  arts   47 1 432 

Expenses  common  to  both  departments  ;   60,907 

Grants  to  students   58,912 

Grants  to  museums   86 , 7 14 

Grants  to  schools  of  science  and  art   78 ,  Soo 


Total   474 , 896 

In  this  sum  the  amounts  allotted  to  the  British  Must-tun  ami  the  National  Gallery  are  not  " 
included,  as  well  as  to  some  other  independent  institutions,  and  consequently  these  subsidies 
may  be  added : 

British  Museum   ^'55 > 145 

National  Gallery   14,594 

Gallery  of  National  Portraits   2,209 

Grant  to  Royal  Academy  of  Music   500 

Grant  to  Irish  Academy   500 


Total   173. 34S 

The  head  of  the  department  is  an  officer  who  bears  the  title  of  secretary  and  whose  salary 
amounts  to  ,£1,500  a  year.  The  director  of  the  arts  division  has  ,£925,  while  there  are  44 
clerks  receiving  salaries  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £S,l86. 

This  department  regulates  questions  relative  to  (1)  the  teaching  of  fine  arts  (schools  of 
fine  arts,  Roman  school,  school  of  design,  etc.) ;  (2)  exhibition  manufactories,  purchase  of 
pictures  for  the  National  Gallery-,  grants  to  theaters,  etc. ;  (3)  museums  and  historical  monu- 
ments. 

SCHOOL  OK  FINE  ARTS. 

The  St  te,  except  in  the  case  of  primary  artistic  education,  leaves  to  private  initiative  the  * 
care  of  forming  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians,  and  the  only  school  is  that  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  is  a  private  society. 

The  State  gives  no  grants  to  theaters,  nor  does  it  organize  any  artistic  exhibitions;  but  the 
importance  of  those  undertaken  by  private  societies  each  year  has  been  such  as  to  deserve 
the  term  of  national  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  arc  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Water  Colors,  the  Institute  of  Water  Colors,  the  British  Society  of  Arts. 

Each  of  these  societies  has  two  exhibitions  yearly — one  in  winter,  the  other  in  summer. 
The  society  bears  the  expenses  of  its  own  exhibitions  and  receives  a  percentage  on  every 
picture  sold.  Besides  these  societies,  there  are  commercial  societies  which  organize  with  a 
good  deal  of  success  annual  exhibitions,  such  as  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  the  New  Gallery. 
Both  of  these  societies  have  rendered  good  services  to  art  in  allowing  artists  of  slight  fame 
to  expose  their  works. 

None  of  these  exhibitions  give  prizes,  and  the  Slate  does  not  buy  the  productions'of  living 
artists. 

The  Royal  Academy  possesses  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  modern  pictures.  This  fund 
was  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  celebrated  sculptor  Chantrcy,  who  in  dying  decided  that  his 
fortune,  exceeding  £  100,000,  should  go  to  the  academy  after  the  decease  of  his  widow,  in 
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oulcr  to  buy  each  year  a  picture  from  an  English  or  foreign  artist,  provided  that  the  said 
picture  was  executed  in  England. 

PRESERVATION  OP  WORKS  OF  ART. 

In  the  case  of  museums,  England  need  not  be  jealous  of  other  countries.  The  National 
Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  arc  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire any  comment  of  praise. 

The  British  Museum. — The  Uritish  Museum  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  last 
century.  Al>out  that  time  a  doctor,  Sir  Henry  Sloane,  lived  in  London,  and  at  his  death  he 
liequealhed  to  the  State  a  rare  collection  of  books,  curiosities  of  a  varied  nature,  and  a  whole 
roomful  of  natural  history.  lie  died  in  1753,  and  the  State  accepted  the  gift,  and  Parliament 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  manuscripts 
formed  by  Robert  Halley  and  the  library  of  Sir  John  Cotton. 

A  national  collection  was  thus  at  once  formed,  but  a  place  to  put  it  in  was  required.  A 
second  time  Parliament  was  appealed  to,  with  the  result  that  a  lottery  was  organized  to  defray 
the  e\|>cnses  of  the  site  of  the  present  museum.  Prom  this  moment  gifts  flowed  in  and 
legacies  were  left,  so  that  in  1843  lnc  museum  had  to  be  enlarged  to  its  present  proportions. 
The  British  Museum  is  divided  into  the  following  departments:  (l)  lxx>ks,  (2)  plans  ami 
charts,  (3)  manuscripts,  (4)  oriental  manuscripts,  (5)  designs  and  impressions,  (6)  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities,  (7)  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  (8)  British  and  middle-age 
antiquities,  (9)  coins,  medals,  and  natural  history.  The  museum  is  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  trustees,  of  whom  one  is  appointed  by  the  Queen. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — The  Royal  Academy  was  founded  within  the  reign  of  George 
III,  in  1768.  In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year  a  number  of  artists  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  asking  his  support  for  the  creation  of  an  institution  to  encourage  art  and 
design.  A  m<  nth  later  the  King  approved  the  petition  by  founding  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
from  that  time  has  been  administered  with  increasing  success.  Its  aim  is  to  give  gratuitously 
tuition  in  painting,  design,  and  architecture  and  to  organi/c  an  annual  exhibition  in  Ixindon. 
Its  revenue  is  derived  solely  from  these  exhibitions,  which  are  much  patronized  by  the  public. 

The  society  is  comjiosed  of  forty  academicians,  who  elect  amongst  themselves  each  year  a 
committee  of  ten  for  the  control  of  the  institution.  Each  member  must,  within  6  months 
after  his  election,  present  to  the  academy  one  of  his  productions.  The  memlwrs  form  the 
jury  for  the  admission  or  refusal  of  works  to  their  exhibitions  and  distribute  no  prizes.  The  only 
privilege  which  the  exhibitor  enjoys  is  that  of  free  entry  to  the  exhibition  and  to  the  lectures 
at  the  school.    Por  the  public  the  admission  fee  is  Is. 

The  School  of  Art  of  the  Royal  Academy. — Por  the  teaching  of  the  fine  arts  properly 
called  there  is  in  England  but  one  school,  that  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  school  was 
founded  in  1768,  and  has  a  class  for  the  study  of  antique  models,  a  preliminary  class  of  paint- 
ing, a  high  class  of  painting,  a  class  for  the  study  of  the  nude,  a  class  of  sculpture  from  living 
models,  and  a  class  of  architecture.  An  art  library  is  open  to  students,  and  each  year  a  course 
of  lectures  is  given  by  competent  professors.  During  the  first  3  years  of  study  the  students 
are  obliged  to  follow  these  lectures. 

Before  being  admitted  to  the  school  the  candidate  must  furnish  a  specimen  of  his  capa- 
bilities. The  instruction  given  in  the  classes  is  absolutely  gratuitous,  the  students  being 
only  asked  to  furnish  what  instruments  they  require. 

The  National  Gallery. — The  National  Gallery  was  founded  in  1824.  In  that  year  the  Gov- 
ernment Ixmght,  for  the  sum  of  ,£57,000,  the  collection  of  a  rich  banker,  consisting  of  thirty 
eight  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  superb  museum  so  much 
valued  to  day.  Two  years  later  Sir  G.  Beaumont  presented  to  the  gallery  fifteen  pictures  of 
great  value.  The  example  was  rapidly  followed  by  others,  and  soon  funds  were  voted  by  the 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  paintings,  and,  when  these  funds  were  insufficient,  private 
persons  came  to  the  relief  of  the  gallery.    It  was  thus  that  a  picture  costing  ^55,000  desired 
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for  ihc  gallery  was  obtained  when  the  Government  refused  to  offer  more  than  £24,000.  Three 
gentlemen  promptly  gave  £10,000  each  and  the  treasure  was  secured. 

The  National  Gallery  was  at  first  situated  in  Pall  Mall,  but  in  1828  the  present  building 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £200,000  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

The  control  of  the  gallery  is  in  the  hands  of  six  trustees,  who  have  under  them  a  director 
with  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  a  secretary  paid  £875,  and  a  staff  of  thirty  six  curators  and 
employes  of  different  ranks. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. — This  collection,  which  is  installed  in  Bethnal  Green, 
owes  its  origin  to  Lord  Stanhope,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  in  one  place  the  au- 
thentic portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  century.  Sovereigns,  statesmen, 
generals,  men  of  letters,  and  artists  figure  in  this  gallery.  The  number  of  portraits  exceeds 
eight  hundred  and  eighty,  of  which  more  than  half  were  presented  by  private  persons. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum. — This  museum  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
well  organized  and  lends  out  to  provincial  schools  many  subjects  of  natural  history  or  works 
of  art. 

Theaters  and  singing  schools. — No  theater  in  the  United  Kingdom  receives  a  grant  from 
the  State,  nor  is  there  any  conservatory  of  music.  However,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
replaces  advantageously  a  conservatory.  It  receives  an  annual  grant  from  the  Queen  of  £500. 
Students  are  required  to  pay  £30  for  the  session  of  9  months. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such  is  the  information  I  was  able  to  procure  in  prosecuting  my  inquiries,  and  by  it  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  English  employes  are  much  better  paid  than  our  own  (French). 

The  salaries  for  corresponding  services  are  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  higher  in  England 
than  in  France.  I  find,  also,  that  the  English  Government  is  powerfully  seconded  in  its  efforts 
liy  private  subscriptions.  It  is  to  this  latter  source  that  England  owes  the  most  of  its  institu- 
tions of  art,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  country  has  recourse  when  a  pecuniary  effort  is  necessary. 
Another  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  the  administration  of  fine  arts  in  England  centers  all  its 
efforts  in  preserving  works  of  art,  paying  but  a  secondary  attention  to  education. 

England  gives  facility  to  the  art  student  to  acquire  the  first  notions  of  the  subject,  multi- 
plies the  models  in  the  museums  destined  to  form  his  tastes,  but  proceeds  no  further.  The 
artist  Is  obliged  to  shift  for  himself  without  the  hope  of  receiving  any  decoration  or  pecuniary 
encouragement,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  system  that  obtains  in  France. 


Trade  at  Tuxpao. — I  have,  in  this  report  of  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  1891,  to  state  that  commerce  is  progressing  favorably,  the  exports  dur- 
ing this  quarter  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $45,390.57,  which  exceeds  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1891  by  the  amount  of  $19,878.31.  The  imports 
of  lumber  and  general  merchandise  continue  increasing,  although  the  correct 
amount  is  not  obtainable. 

Finance  and  exchange  are,  as  heretofore,  carried  on  by  a  few  merchants 
doing  business  with  New  York  houses,  exchange  ranging  between  20  and  25 
per  cent.— John  Drayton,  Consul,  Tuxpan,  April,  i8gi. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  GUATEMALA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  KIMBERLY. 

This  report  is  specially  prepared  with  the  view  of  once  more  calling  the 
attention  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  these 
countries  and  to  urge  upon  their  serious  attention  the  business  situation  of 
the  vast  section  of  country  embraced  in  these  five  republics  of  Central 
America.  Notwithstanding  all  past  consular  efforts,  the  average  business 
man  of  the  United  States  is  practically  ignorant  of  the  real  situation.  If 
otherwise,  how  is  it  possible  that  of  the  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000  of  im- 
portations to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  alone,  and  which  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, scarcely  10  per  cent,  comes  from  the  United  States.  That  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  can  exist  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  Knowing  so  well  the 
characteristic  and  ingenious  enterprise  of  the  average  American  business 
man,  I  can  not  comprehend  how  such  great  opportunities  right  at  his  door 
can  escape  his  attention. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  there  are  no  products  of  American  enterprise 
or  industry  but  would  find  ready  and  eager  sale  in  these  markets.  Depend- 
ent, as  they  are,  entirely  upon  other  nations  for  every  article  of  manufacture 
and  use  entering  into  the  needs  or  necessities  of  ordinary  life,  they  accept 
with  avidity  any  conditions  which  supply  their  own  native  deficiencies. 

In  my  many  visits  to  the  warehouses  and  stores  of  the  average  merchant 
of  Guatemala  I  was  surprised  to  find — and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see — as 
high  as  $200,000  worth  of  goods  in  stock,  scarcely  a  merchant  of  note  carry- 
ing less  than  $50,000  worth  in  their  stores.  These  stocks  are  generally  of 
a  mixed  character,  including  everything  denominated  as  general  merchan- 
dise, it  being  rare  that  any  line  of  goods  is  exclusively  sold,  except,  perhaps, 
dry  goods;  and  I  may  say  that  many  of  the  stocks  in  this  line  will  compare 
in  magnitude  and  variety  with  those  of  the  more  extensive  merchants  of  our 
own  large  cities,  and  which  comprise  fabrics  from  the  looms  of  every  nation, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  only  a  small  portion  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  sad  showing,  equaled  only  by  my  surprise  that  such  an  extraordinary  con- 
dition can  obtain.  A  part  of  our  own  continent;  one  continuous  line  from 
the  great  State  of  California,  a  stream  scarcely  separating  it;  extending 
southward  to  the  Isthmus,  to  which  come  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  merchant  ships  from  New  York ;  and  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  only  4  days  from 
New  Orleans,  is  Livingston,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Republic,  about 
190  miles  from  its  capital,  the  city  of  Guatemala — all  lying  so  near  the 
harbors  of  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  whence  may  be 
shipped  those  products  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  ingenuity  of  our 
country.  Yet  the  nations  of  Europe  absorb  this  vast  and  growing  trade.  It 
may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  our  people  have  been  so  busy 
since  the  late  civil  war  in  building  up  our  waste  places  and  industries  that 
No.  130  3. 
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they  have  had  no  time  for  reaching  out  this  way;  but  this  must  necessarily 
change,  and  the  increasing  volume  of  products  may  force  them  to  look  for 
other  points  of  outlet.  It  can  scarcely  be,  as  one  of  the  causes,  apprehension 
of  the  financial  standing  or  credit  of  these  merchants,  for  I  have  discovered 
that  business  failures  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  fraudulent  business  failures 
are  unknown  here.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  this  Republic  are  of  such  a  stringent 
character  that  one  having  failed  in  business  must  show  to  the  legal  authority 
that  he  has  fully  paid  off  all  previous  liability  before  he  can  recommence. 
The  merchants,  and  especially  the  larger  houses,  are,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly 
strict  and  reliable,  and  are  composed  of  all  nationalities,  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, predominating.  These  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the 
few  weeks  that  I  have  been  here  as  consul-general,  and  so  earnestly  have  they 
impressed  me  that  I  have  lost  no  opportunity,  even  from  my  arduous  office 
work,  to  ascertain  the  causes  and  find,  if  possible,  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

At  first  it  seemed  perhaps  probable  that  the  recently  unsettled  affairs  of 
these  Governments  would  in  some  measure  account  for  it.  This  can  not  be, 
however,  for  the  importations  are  steadily  increasing  from  Europe,  showing, 
evidently,  that  no  such  apprehensions  are  felt  there;  and  the  fact  is  that,  apart 
from  the  control  of  the  imposts  and  fixing  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports, 
these  Governments  seem  to  be  separate  and  distinct  in  their  respective  trade 
and  business  affairs,  the  great  element  of  trade  coming  directly  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people  themselves,  and,  like  all  nations  of  primitive  habits, 
they  are  lavish  in  their  expenditures  and  rarely  quibble  about  prices.  I  find, 
also,  the  business  system  generally  adopted  in  selling  goods  is  cash,  and  when 
otherwise  it  is  for  good  reasons.  The  people  seem  busy  and  prosperous, 
and  need  the  very  articles  in  which  our  manufacturers  most  excel.  These 
people  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  buy,  and  for  the  most  part  pay 
big  prices  for  flimsy  and  poor  imitations  of  American  goods.  I  observe, 
for  example,  cheap  imitations  of  our  sewing  machines,  Smith  &  Wesson  and 
Colt's  firearms,  Collins's  cutlery,  and  American  hardware  generally,  with 
which  the  purchaser  is  deceived  and  the  American  article  injured  beyond 
measure,  imitating  even  the  trade-marks  of  our  eminent  manufacturers,  whose 
products  have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  merchants  here,  regardless  of 
nationality,  deplore  this  condition  of  things  and  frankly  admit  the  great 
superiority  of  American  goods.  When  asked  the  cause  of  their  not  buying 
our  products,  they  say  no  effort  is  made  to  sell  them.  They  also  complain  of 
high  freights  and  bad  packing,  all  of  which  slight  causes  could  be  readily 
removed. 

What  may  be,  in  my  opinion,  another  important  factor  in  the  matter  is 
the  class  of  commercial  travelers  visiting  these  countries  and  the  great  dis- 
tinction in  their  usefulness.  For  example,  the  agents  or  travelers  who  come 
from  Europe — and  very  many  do  come — are  invariably  intelligent,  polished 
men,  speaking  Spanish  in  addition  to  their  own  language,  and  their  polite 
iitsidiousness  accounts,  to  a  great  extent,  for  existing  trade  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  few  who  have  come  from  ths  United  States — and 
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these  mostly  from  California — are,  for  the  most  part,  youngsters,  speaking 
English  glibly  enough,  but  there  it  ends.  These  drummers  find  themselves, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  encountering  obstacles  such  as  they  never  before 
encountered,  get  discouraged,  and  return  to  what  they  term  "  God's  country." 
The  foreigner,  in  the  meanwhile,  progresses  steadily  in  his  efforts,  and,  when 
he  returns  to  his  employers  in  Europe,  takes  orders  in  his  possession  frequently 
amounting  to  as  high  as  $200,000  at  a  time. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  after  I  came,  and  with  these  thoughts  crowd- 
ing upon  my  mind,  I  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  several  business  men 
having  large  interests  here,  for  the  most  part  Americans,  requesting  them 
to  kindly  assist  me  in  the  solution  of  these  questions,  and,  as  they  were  all  of 
the  same  character  of  letters  and  their  responses  about  the  same  in  substance, 
I  will  inclose  but  two,  which,  in  my  opinion,  cover  all  the  desirable  points. 

I.  MR.  C.  W.  CARRINGTON  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  KIMBERLY. 

Guatemala,  November  77,  i8go. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  paper  of  the*  1 2th  instant  is  at  hand,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you 
a  correct  idea,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  relative  to  commercial  connections  of  the  United 
States  and  Central  America.  I  shall  try  to  answer  separately  each  and  every  question  which 
you  ask,  and  believe  by  doing  so  I  can  give  about  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  better  and  more 
concise  form  than  in  any  other  way. 

Your  first  question  was:  "  Have  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  ever  made  any  deter- 
mined effort  to  control,  or  even  sell,  their  goods,  etc.,  here?" 

In  reply  to  the  above  question,  I  can  only  say  that,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  absolutely 
no  effort  has  been  made.  We  receive  now  and  then  catalogues  printed  in  French,  English, 
and  Spanish,  and  of  late  a  few  bouses  have  sent  traveling  men  down  here;  but  of  this  I  shall 
speak  later  on.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made,  as  stated,  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  business  which  is  done  here,  and,  in  fact,  if  I  should  ask  the  average  job- 
bing house  or  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  "  Where  is  Guatemala  ?  "  in  all  probability  I 
should  receive  the  distinct  answer,  "Somewhere  in  Central  America."  Should  I  ask  for  par- 
ticular information,  I  am  satisfied  the  average  merchant  can  tell  me  more  about  the  mountains 
of  the  moon  than  about  the  condition  or  state  0/ commercial  affairs  of  Guatemala. 

In  the  last  12  months  a  few  houses  have  sent  travelers  here;  for  instance,  the  drug 
house  of  Lanman  &  Kemp,  the  only  one  which  sends  travelers  from  the  United  Stales,  had  a 
man  here  for  some  time,  who  sold  on  his  last  trip  of  about  4  months  a  trifle  over  $600,000  in 
these  five  republics. 

As  regards  credits,  which  are  so  often  refused  by  the  United  States  merchants  to  these 
countries,  our  countrymen,  by  doing  so,  only  show  their  ignorance,  improbable  as  it  may  seem. 
We  have  had  no  failure  of  any  imjx)rtant  house  in  this  Republic  for  8  years.  Further- 
more, the  laws  of  the  country  are  such  that  fraudulent  failures  are  almost  unknown  here,  and 
these  matters  are  only  too  well  known  by  our  European  friends,  and  6  and  9  months'  terras 
are  offered  right  and  left  from  all  European  countries.  But  the  terms  which  rule  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  3  and  4  months  on  average  merchandise,  are  not  a  drawback  to  the 
United  States,  as  it  takes  less  time  for  goods  to  arrive  here  from  New  York  than  from  Europe, 
which  is  also  a  decided  advantage  readily  understood  by  any  merchant. 

Your  next  question,  "  What  present  advantages,  if  any,  exist  why  the  European  markets 
should  control  this  trade?  "  is  a  very  simple  one  to  answer. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  supply  and  demand— not  that  the  United  States  could  not  fill  the 
demand,  but  Europe  has  the  upper  hand  here,  for  reasons  which  are  perfectly  natural.  In  the 
first  place,  Europe  is  only  too  glad  to  sell  to  merchants  here.    They  send  travelers,  manufacture 
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goods  to  suit  the  tastes,  requirements,  etc.,  of  climate,  country,  and  people;  in  fact,  of  about 
|8,ooo,ooo  worth  of  merchandise  which  is  annually  imported  to  Guatemala  alone — and  this 
year  will  be  considerably  more — the  United  States  is  a  very  small  factor,  indeed,  and  for  the 
reason  either  that  the  United  States  merchant  does  not  care  for  the  trade  down  here  or,  which 
I  believe,  he  is  too  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  country  which  only  would  be  too  glad 
to  buy  from  the  United  States  in  great  preference  to  Europe,  especially  as  those  goods  which 
we  do  sell  give  a  great  deal  better  satisfaction  than  most  of  the  European  goods.  Especially 
in  this  line  I  might  mention  hardware.  Another  drawback  to  our  United  States  merchant  is 
that  those  who  do  send  catalogues  here  with  prices — 1  have  reference  to  machinery,  hard- 
ware, etc. — send  what  are  known  in  the  United  States  as  catalogue  prices  and  subject  to 
a  discount  of  from  io  to  50  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  merchant  of  the  United  States  pur- 
sues the  same  methods  of  doing  business  down  here  as  at  home.  The  average  merchant 
down  here  is  not  American,  and  he  looks  at  the  prices  from  the  United  States,  compares  theni 
with  European  prices,  and,  while  he  very  often  prefers  American  goods,  the  difference  is  ap- 
parently so  much  between  wares  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  that  he  sends  his  orders 
to  Europe,  owing  to  this  peculiar  American  system  of  discounts  from  catalogues.  The  fact  is 
that,  if  merchants  in  the  United  States  are  under  the  impression  that  the  merchants  down  here 
are  more  or  less  fools,  the  fools  will  be  in  the  United  States  and  not  here. 

Your  following  question  was .  •*  Is  it  so,  as  I  understand,  that  American  merchants  pack  their 
goods  so  badly  as  to  be  unable  to  undergo  the  rough  usage,  hard  handling,  and  the  petty 
pilfering  of  packages  en  refute  from  bad  packing?" 

I  can  only  answer  that  the  average  packing  from  the  United  States  for  these  countries  is 
decidedly  had.  Our  firm  at  different  times  wrote  and  stated  to  houses  from  whom  we  ordered 
goods,  '*  Please  pack  so-and-so,"  yet  the  majority  of  houses  will  not  follow  instructions ; 
hence  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  is  in  general  very  badly  packed,  to  say 
the  least.  The  average  house  there  packs  merchantli.se  for  Central  America  as  if  the  goods 
were  going  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  instead  of  here ;  and  it  is  to  me  positively  amusing 
when  we  receive  once  in  a  while  a  box  marked  **  Handle  with  care,"  as  the  general  language 
down  here  is  Spanish  and  not  English,  and  the  laborer  on  the  railroads  and  wharves  in 
Central  America  is  no  better  educated  than  anywhere  else,  and  is  not  exactly  a  linguist  who 
speaks  three  or  four  languages,  and  half  the  time  can  not  read  even  Spanish.  All  goods  which 
are  shipped  to  these  countries  must  be  more  than  carefully  packed.  I  shall  give  a  description 
of  a  case  being  shipped  from  New  York  to  Guatemala  city,  then  the  merchants  in  the  United 
States  will  probably  understand  why  and  wherefore  goods  must  be  packed  differently  and  more 
carefully  than  merchandise  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  box  leaves  the 
Pacific  Mail  wharf  in  New  York  and  is  loaded  from  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  side 
on  a  lighter ;  from  the  lighter  it  goes  to  the  wharf,  to  the  Panama  Railroad ;  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  side  from  wharf  to  lighter  again,  and  from  lighter  to  the  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  1 1  ere  goods  are  transported  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  side.  After  about  8  or 
10  days  the  box  arrives  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala  harbor,  is  once  more  put  on  a  lighter  to  the 
wharf  of  the  I  jl  Compafiia  de  Agendas,  from  the  wharf  to  the  railroad,  and  from  the  railroad 
to  the  custom-house,  which  is  rather  small  for  the  amount  of  business  done  there,  and  boxes 
are  not  handled  with  gloves.  Taking  now  into  consideration  that  the  surf  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  side  is  very  strong,  and  no  steamer  can  land  at  the  wharf  of  any  harbor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one — Corinto,  Nicaragua— it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  when  merchandise  is  handled 
so  much,  cases  loosely  packed  will  arrive  in  a  bad  state,  and  often  some  of  the  contents  arc 
stolen  or  lost  through  bad  packing,  for  which  nobody  seems  to  be  responsible;  and  many 
merchants  here  will  tell  you,  "  We  do  not  buy  goods  in  the  United  States  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to,  or  will  not,  pack  the  way  they  ought  to  be  packed."  Furthermore,  a  great  many 
goods  in  Guatemala  and  all  over  Central  America  arc  tran-poited  by  mule  or  carrier  to  the 
interior.  While  some  merchants  may  order  goods  to  be  packed  in  a  manner  which  apparently 
may  seem  ridiculous  to  a  merchant  doing  business  in  the  Uuited  Stales,  these  instructions  as  to 
packing  ought  to  be  invariably  followed  to  the  letter. 
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Your  next  question  was :  "  Is  it  true,  as  I  am  told,  that  steam  freights  between  the  United 
States  and  these  republics  arc  so  great  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  abroad?" 

As  regards  freights  from  the  United  States,  the  United  States  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 
The  freights  from  New  York  to  San  Jos6  de  Guatemala  are  double  what  they  are  from  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  for  the  reason  that  out  of  Hamburg  two  lines  run  to  Panama,  which  are  con- 
linually  fighting  each  other,  and  from  the  United  States  we  have  but  one  line,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  The  charges  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  considering 
mileage,  etc.,  are  not  exactly  excessive ;  they  are  high,  but  the  expense  is  in  proportion.  But 
charges  of  lighterage,  wharfage,  and  railroads  in  Guatemala  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
freight  charges  on  the  Pacific  Mail.  It  will  pay  any  merchant  in  Central  America  to  ship  bulky  • 
goods  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and  have  them  at  the  latter  place  reshipped  to  Central 
America.  The  freight  charges  from  New  York  to  most  of  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  side  of 
Central  America  are  75  cents  (gold)  per  square  foot ;  from  Hamburg  for  same  measurement,  I 
mark  (24^  cents) ;  so  arguments  are  out  of  place,  and  from  our  standpoint  as  merchants  we 
can  simply  do  nothing;  but  if  the  United  States  desire  trade  down  here,  it  can  not  be  got 
solely  by  big  words  and  what  is  called  in  the  United  States  "  taffy." 

The  merchants  all  over  the  world  will  buy  wherever  it  is  possible  to  buy  to  their  advan- 
tage. We  have  been  more  than  once  torced  to  go  to  Europe  to  buy  goods,  solely  for  the 
reasons  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 

As  to  your  last  question,  "Are  those  obstacles  blamable  or  traceable  to  any  individual  or 
corporation  ?"  I  can  only  say  that  our  representatives  here  might  have  taken  the  subject  in 
hand  long  ago,  and  also  the  United  States  Government  should  see  that  the  Consular  Reports 
are  distributed  among  the  business  men  in  the  United  States.  The  average  business  man  in 
the  United  States,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  the 
Consular  Reports,  especially  as  business  was  good  enough  in  the  United  States  in  years  past 
without  going  out  of  the  United  States;  but  at  the  same  time  I  may  truthfully  assert  that 
no  country  offers  such  inducements  as  Central  America  to  industrious,  sober  Americans. 
The  climate,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast,  is  healthy,  the  soil  is  the  richest  that  ever  came 
under  my  observation,  and  anything  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  Guatemala,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  15  miles  inland  from  the  coast  on  either  side,  is  from  3,500  to  7,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  scenery  and  richness  of  soil  it  beats  any  country  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  this  country  (Guatemala)  exports  about  600,000  quintals 
(too  pounds  to  a  quintal)  of  coffee,  of  a  relative  value  of  about  $20,000,000,  the  most  of 
which  goes  to  England  and  Germany.  With  a  little  effort  or  push  intelligently  used,  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  not  only  could  have  considerable  of  this  trade,  but  could  positively 
control  it. 

Wishing  you  success,  etc., 

C.  W.  CARRINGTON, 
Of  Miller  <&*  Co.,  Bazar  Americano. 

2.  MR.  THEODORE  PASCHKI  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  KIMHRRLY. 

Guatemala,  December  4,  1890. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  questions  which  you  kindly  put  to  me  in  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember are  exceedingly  pertinent  regarding  the  subject  upon  which  you  wish  to  be  informed, 
and,  lacking  the  practical  training  of  a  merchant,  I  always  have  hesitated,  and  still  hesitate,  to 
give  decided  opinions  upon  such  avast  subject;  still,  if  my  views,  based  upon  the  obser- 
vations made  through  a  period  of  some  6  years,  during  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
traveling  over  a  great  part  of  this  Republic,  can  be  of  any  utility  in  bringing  about  a  better 
showing  in  favor  of  American  exports  to  these  countries,  I  consider  it,  indeed,  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  duty  to  give  them,  leaving  it  to  the  keen  and  practical  judgment  of  the  American 
merchant  and  manufacturer  to  sift  them,  that  he  may  find,  perhaps,  a  grain  or  two  of  some 
value  to  him. 
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Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  of  your  questions  are  so  closely  related  to  one  another  that  I  will  answer 
them  collectively. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  countries  of  Central  America  are  some  of  the  oldest  settled 
by  Europeans,  and  therefore  only  a  natural  consequence  that  the  markets  of  these  countries 
should  have  had  a  demand  for  European  industrial  products  long  before  the  American  manu- 
facturer thought  of  exporting,  he  being  kept  exceedingly  busy  with  the  demands  of  his  home 


Under  such  conditions  that  the  European  manufacturer  has  cultivated  and  fostered  close 
and  intimate  commercial  relations  with  these  countries,  and  consequently  controlled  their  mar- 
•  kets,  is  not  surprising,  but  perfectly  natural.    It  is  only  of  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  the 
American  industries  have  developed  such  efficiency  in  their  quantitative  productions,  exceeding 
the  home  demands,  that  their  attention  has  been  called  toother  markets  besides  their  own. 

Following  this  line  of  thought,  the  difficult  task  to  dislodge  the  Europeans  in  their  control 
oi  these  markets  becomes  perfectly  plain,  more  especially  so  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  superior  experience,  and  therefore  the  greater  acquired  tact,  of  the  European  exporter  in 
dealing  with  his  customers  across  the  water  over  his  younger,  pushing,  but  less-experienced  rival. 

It  is  said  "  there  is  a  knack  in  ever)'  trade."  The  trade  of  exporting  has  also  its  "  knack," 
and  to  acquire  this  knack  should  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  the  wide-awake  American  mer- 
chant. In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  ways  and  manners  of  our  successful  com- 
petitors or  rivals  thoroughly,  and  then  go  one  better  on  them.  As  a  general  thing,  it  may  be 
taken  for  a  fact  that  most  of  the  existing  larger  foreign  business  houses  here  are  the  outgrowth 
of  some  agency  or  branch  from  a  larger  European  house,  started  by  a  junior  partner,  a  relative, 
or  otherwise  trusted  employe.  Others  have  been  started  by  young  men  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  mother  house  and  served  for  some  years  faithfully  as  clerks,  and,  being  of  a  deserv- 
ing, energetic,  pushing  character,  established  themselves  in  business. 

That  under  such  conditions  a  long- credit  system  should  spring  into  practice  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  that  it  is  a  safe  one  is  proven  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  merchants  here  and 
the  entire  absence  of  business  failures.  During  my  6  years'  observation  I  have  failed  to  note 
one  single  commercial  failure. 

Another  notable  consequence  of  these  conditions  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  which 
is  this,  that  a  good  many  young  and  energetic  men,  having  accumulated  a  modest  for- 
tune in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  retire  from  business  here,  return  to  their  native  country,  set 
themselves  up  as  commission  merchants  at  home,  and,  being  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  markets,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  merchants  here  and  the  manufacturers 
at  home,  become  powerful  factors  in  the  furtherance  of  still  closer  relations  between  the  two. 

But  the  European  manufacturers  and  merchants,  not  content  with  this  state  of  affairs,  dis- 
play a  further  activity  and  tact  in  sending  out  their  army  of  solicitors,  or  traveling  agents. 
These  agents  are,  without  exception,  far  superior  to  their  American  rivals.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  mature  men,  speaking  fluently  three  or  four  languages;  they  have  attained  all  the 
social  accomplishments  which  enable  them  to  move  with  eclat  in  any  society ;  and  they  can 
philosophize  as  agreeably  with  their  should-be  customers  over  a  bottle  of  wine  as  they  can 
win  the  good  will  of  the  ladies  of  the  merchants'  households  at  an  evening  party. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  his  American  brother,  we  are  forced  to  admit— no 
matter  how  bitter  the  pill  may  be — that  he  is  not  the  equal  of  his  European  rival,  and  there- 
fore can  not  expect  to  cope  successfully  with  him.  As  a  general  thing,  he  is  a  young  man 
scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  speaking  no  language  except  his  mother's  tongue,  possessed  of 
a  great  confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  importance,  it  is  true,  but  cherishing  a  hearty  con- 
tempt for  anything  that  is  foreign  to  him,  and  not  at  all  backward  in  expressing  it  at  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  ever  ready  to  force  upon  his  should-be  customers  his  own  views 
and  notions  of  things  in  general. 

The  people  of  the  Latin  race  are  proverbially  and  truly  a  very  polite  people,  and,  if  ap- 
proached in  their  own  manners,  are  exceedingly  easy  of  access ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
a  verj  conservative  people  with  a  love  for  slow  and  tedious  bargaining. 
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Now,  further,  to  say  that  the  European  merchant  is  ever  studying  and  trying  to  exactly 
supply  the  special  demands  of  these  markets  would  not  be  entirely  proper;  he  has  it  far  easier. 
We  will  be  nearer  the  truth  when  we  consider  that  the  consumer  of  Central  America  from  the 
beginning  has  been  educated  by  the  Europeans  what  to  consume;  of  course,  with  a  due  con- 
sideration not  to  depart  too  rapidly  from  any  fixed  and  strong  habit  or  custom  of  the  people. 

The  great  masses  of  the  consumers,  the  Indians,  have  become  so  attached  to  the  form, 
shape,  and  quality  of  European  products  that  they  have  become  familiar  and  dear  to  them,  and, 
conservative  as  they  are,  are  loth  to  exchange  them  for  other  shapes  and  forms,  no  matter  how 
superior  they  may  be  in  quality ;  and  that  the  majority  of  American  products  which  could 
be  introduced  here  with  advantage  to  both  buyer  and  seller  are  really  superior  in  quality  is 
admitted  by  all  impartial  (even  European)  merchants  here. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  article  of  largest  consumption.  I  refer  to  cotton  woven  goods, 
unbleached  cotton  particularly.  The  European  article  is  usually  of  very  inferior  quality, 
heavily  impregnated  with  some  earthy  matter  to  give  it  a  strong,  stiff  appearance,  but  made 
up  neatly  in  pieces  of  9  or  IO  yards  each,  tied  with  a  red  ribbon,  the  trade-mark  upon  it,  and 
in  most  cases  embellished  M'ith  a  gaudy  picture.  The  average  buyer — usually  an  Indian — never 
questions  the  measurement  of  the  piece,  has  implicit  faith  in  the  red  ribbon  as  evidence  that 
the  piece  is  entire  and  of  customary  Jengtb,  and  will  look  dubiously  upon  any  fabric  which  is 
not  made  up  in  a  similar  manner. 

Such  cases  have  frequently  come  under  my  observation,  and  I  have  tried  to  convince  the 
same  Indian  that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  take  the  same  number  of  yards  measured, 
cut,  and  packed  up  before  his  eyes  from  an  American  manufactured  piece  60  yards  long,  of  a 
far  superior  quality,  without  the  foreign  earthy  matter  in  its  meshes,  and  costing  only  a  trifle 
more,  but  with  no  avail.  The  Indian  would  shake  his  head,  stick  to  his  original  package,  load 
himself  with  the  foreign  earthy  starch  matter,  which,  after  the  first  washing,  would  leave  the 
fabric  like  cheese  cloth,  and  be  content  and  happy  in  the  belief  of  having  had  the  best  of  a 
good  bargain.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  will  take  this  to  heart 
and  govern  himself  accordingly,  that  he  soon  will  have  full  control  of  these  markets. 

Another  very  interesting  class  of  American  exports  is  the  different  agricultural  implements, 
such  as  axes,  hoes,  machetes,  or  brush  swords,  picks,  etc.  Every  intelligent  and  impartial 
observer  admits  that  the  Americnn  make  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  is  infinitely 
superior  in  quality  and  form  to  the  European  article,  and  still  the  Indian,  from  long-acquired 
custom,  sticks  to  the  clumsy  European  sheet-iron  hoe  and  the  primitive  European -shaped  ax. 

If  we  examine  the  American  ax  carefully,  we  will  find  that  its  shape,  the  form  of  its  han- 
dle, etc.,  are  the  result  of  a  close  study  by  an  eminently  practical  class  of  people  in  the  art  of 
wood-chopping;  yet  the  conservative  Indian,  educated  to  the  use  of  the  European  ax,  will 
shake  his  head  at  being  shown  the  American  article;  probably  be  will  try  a  few  strokes  with 
it,  but  lay  it  down  and  reach  for  the  European  ax  without  an  adjusted  handle,  go  to  the 
woods,  cut  a  rough  stick  from  a  tree,  insert  it  as  a  handle,  and  go  to  work  chopping,  thinking 
that  he  can  not  be  fooled  with  the  outlandish-looking  American  ax. 

Here  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  mention  and  hold  np  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by 
others  the  American  house  of  Collins,  manufacturers  of  edge  tools,  whose  wares,  especially 
their  brush  knives,  are  known  and  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  planter  in  Spanish  America. 
In  spile  of  the  higher  price  of  these  goods,  there  are  not  a  few,  especially  foreign,  large  planters 
who  will  buy  them  in  preference  to  all  others.  Their  laborers  are  more  contented  and  accom- 
plish more  work  with  them  than  with  the  European  article.  The  Collins  goods  are  making  a 
good  inroad  upon  these  markets  by  the  house  pursuing  the  simple  principle  of  furnishing  only 
a  superior  article  in  every  respect  and  adopting  such  shapes  and  forms  as  the  people  of  each 
section  are  accustomed  to,  but  always  improving  them  somewhat — never  enough  to  arouse  the 
suspicion  of  the  consumer  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  departure.  Among  other  things,  I  have 
noted  European -shaped,  but  Collins-made,  axes,  which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  Indian 
who  has  once  used  them;  but  still  by  tar  the  greater  bulk  of  all  such  agricultural  implements 
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sold  come  from  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  offered  cheaper.  The  individual  Indian 
selects  them  from  force  of  habit  and  the  small  native  planter  from  motives  of  economy. 

As  to  the  fourth  question,  concerning  the  imperfect  packing  of  goods  by  our  American 
merchants,  to  simply  call  it  "  imperfect"  is  putting  it  much  too  mild;  "  abominable"  would 
be  a  more  fitting  term  for  it.  There  is  not  a  single  merchant  here  who  does  not  complain 
about  the  imperfect  and  wrong  packing  of  American  goods,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
packing  strong  enough  so  that  the  goods  will  stand  the  extremely  rough  usage  and  hard  han- 
dling to  which  all  are  exposed  and  secure  them  against  the  petty  pilfering  on  the  way,  but  there 
is  another  far  more  important  defect  to  be  observed  in  the  packing  of  American  goods,  a  defect 
which  in  some  cases  really  acts  with  prohibitory  consequences  on  their  import  to  these  countries. 
The  tariff  on  imports  in  these  countries  is,  as  a  general  rule,  made  up  in  an  exceedingly  primi- 
tive way  as  yet.  The  duty  on  a  majority  of  goods  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  package, 
and  it  is  clear  that  by  close  attention  to  the  peculiar  provisions  of  such  a  tariff  much  more 
favorable  results  to  the  importing  merchant  may  be  brought  about  than  by  ignoring  and  disre- 
garding these  conditions  entirely,  as  is  generally  complained  against  our  American  packing. 

This  is  really  an  important  matter,  and  the  attention  of  our  would-be  exporting  merchants 
can  not  be  called  too  strongly.to  a  close  observation  of  these  two. 
Yours  very  truly, 

THEODORE  PASCIIKI. 

The  foregoing  interesting  letters,  together  with  the  following  extract 
from  our  United  States  consular  agent  at  Livingston  (dated  December  14, 
1890),  whose  knowledge  and  experience  lend  his  words  great  weight,  should 
meet  with  the  earnest  attention  which  they  deserve  and  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  every  house  desiring  to  do  business  in  these  states. 

The  following  is  the  extract  above  alluded  to  : 

Imports. —  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  flour,  pork  and  pork  products,  and  coal  oil. 
The  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  imported  is  inconsiderable.  The  great  bulk — say  nine- 
teen-twentieths — of  the  imports  comes  from  either  England  or  Germany.  Thereason  for  this  con- 
dition is  easily  understood.  The  trade  of  this  coast  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  German 
merchants,  who,  aside  from  patriotic  motives,  prefer  to  purchase  their  goods  where  the  re- 
quirements of  their  trade  receive  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration,  and  even  the  packing 
of  the  goods  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  rough  means  of  transportation  of  the  country  There 
is  no  question  about  the  superiority  ol  American  goods,  but  the  American  manufacturer  labors 
particularly  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  United  States  markets,  and  the  comparatively  small  vol- 
ume of  Central  American  trade  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  him  to  change  methods  of 
doing  business. 

Exports.— Our  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  are  coffee,  bananas,  rubber,  hides, 
and  sarsaparilla. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  marking  merchandise  that  the  Spanish  language 
should  be  used  or  "  Handle  with  care"  put  on  it,  for,  if  packed  carefully,  the 
goods  will  stand  even  this  rough  usage.  All  the  letters  I  have  received  as 
responses  to  my  questions  are  of  about  the  same  character  its  the  foregoing. 

If  I  were  asked  the  question,  "What  class  of  goods  would  meet  with  most 
ready  sale?"  I  would,  in  a  word,  say:  "Anything,  everything;  canned  goods 
of  all  descriptions,  hardware,  notions,  dry  goods,  fanning  implements,  house- 
hold and  decorative  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  books  in  the 
English  language,  stationery  of  all  kinds,  the  products  of  our  large  western 
dairiesand  packinghouses,  such  as  butter,  lard,  hams,  shoulders,  sides,  breast 
pieces,  dry-salted  and  smoked  meats,  etc."    I  can  only  say  that  these  repub- 
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lies  contain  about  3,000,000  people  needing  all  these  things  and  are  fully 
able  to  pay  for  them.  This  city  of  Guatemala  contains  65,000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  millionaires,  whose  homes  are  palaces.  Our  people  should 
remember  that  the  best  coffee  in  the  world  is  grown  here,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, producing  immense  revenues  for  their  owners  and  governments.  This 
money  is  necessarily  disseminated,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who 
in  turn  desire  to  purchase  those  things  useful  and  necessary  to  life. 

I  shall  now  enumerate  such  commodities  as,  I  am  satisfied,  would  meet 
with  ready  and  lucrative  sale,  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  these  republics 
generally.  English  books,  literature,  and  periodicals  are  in  much  greater 
demand  than  these  Spanish-speaking  countries  would  seem  to  warrant.  Those 
in  need  of  such — and  there  are  many  besides  Americans  and  English — must 
send  abroad  for  them  and  wait  a  tediously  long  time  before  they  are  received. 
The  tailors  of  this  place  are  very  good,  and  their  stock  and  work  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  our  fashionable  tailors  at  home.  Good  hats, 
such  as  those  made  by  our  leading  hatters,  are  in  demand,  and  American  toys 
are  sought  after. 

The  climate  of  Guatemala  is  of  an  even  temperature,  the  thermometer 
having  an  average  range  of  from  68°  to  740  F.  in  the  daytime  and  from 
620  to  68°  F.  at  night;  hence  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  having  under-* 
gone  the  usual  or  ordinary  cure  in  the  United  States,  would  stand  the  test  of 
this  climate  well. 

There  is  an  especially  good  field  for  American  machinery,  such  as  saw- 
mills, engines,  boilers,  pumps,  and  machinery  for  coffee  and  sugar  fincas 
and  mining  and  milling  purposes. 

There  being  no  gas  plant  in  this  Republic,  and  the  electric-light  plant  of 
this  city  supplying  only  the  streets,  leaves  a  fine  opening  for  lighting  mate- 
rial. But  few  of  the  stores  make  kerosene  or  candles  a  great  factor  in  their 
business.  California  sends  large  quantities  of  kerosene,  but  a  greater  por- 
tion comes  from  Europe  and  retails  at  75  cents  per  gallon  in  American  gold, 
or  about  $1  per  gallon  in  this  money.  Some  candles  are  made,  but  hardly 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  our  merchants  from  entering  the  field,  and  I  may 
say  the  same  of  soaps  of  all  kinds.  Household  articles  and  kitchen  utensils 
of  all  kinds  command  very  high  prices.  An  American  bakery,  furnishing 
hot,  cold,  and  domestic  bread,  pies,  biscuits,  crackers,  fancy  cakes,  etc.,  is 
almost  a  need,  and  to  these  might  be  added  freshly  made  candies. 

Recently  an  American  butcher  shop  was  opened,  the  only  one  in  the  city, 
and  I  am  told  it  can  not  supply  the  demand.  American  butter  and  cheese 
are  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  brought  or  made  here,  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  American-made  butter  at  87^  cents  and  $1  a  pound  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Bonnets,  hats,  ribbons,  and  all  classes  of  millinery  and  women's  wear 
and  dressmaking  of  the  better  class  would  do  well,  as  complaint  is  made  of 
very  poor  work  of  this  kind. 
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Crockery,  glassware ;  porcelain  goods,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in 
price ;  art  materials,  chromos,  engravings,  prints,  and  especially  picture- 
framing  and  gilding,  are  needed. 

There  are  two  or  three  American  photographers  who  represent  their  fra- 
ternity and  are  apparently  quite  successful. 

Germany  and  France  control  the  carpet  trade,  but  their  stock  and  variety 
are  meager,  thus  leaving  an  open  field  for  more  enterprising  dealers  or  manu- 
facturers. There  are  fine  opportunities  for  mattress  and  pillow  manufac- 
turers and  for  our  wooden  and  willow  ware.  Ready-made  clothing  can 
hardly  be  found  here,  and  there  is  very  little  competition  in  ready-made 
fancy  boots  and  shoes  of  good  quality. 

Dealers  in,  or  manufacturers  of,  oil  lamps  and  chandeliers  of  all  classes 
and  grades  and  silver  and  plated  ware  would  find  a  good  field. 

But  why  attempt  any  further  enumeration  ?  I  am  every  hour  more 
clearly  convinced  that  nearly  every  class  of  merchandise  produced  in  the 
United  States  would  meet  with  ready  sale  in  these  republics. 

Following  closely  upon  the  action  of  the  recent  conference  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  held  at  Washington,  it  would  be  well  if  a  deputation  of 
experienced  business  men  would  visit  these  republics,  especially  the  Republic 
*  of  Guatemala,  representing  the  business  interests  of  our  country — a  com- 
mission of  tradespeople  who  could  almost  at  a  glance  seize  upon  the  situ- 
ation and  ascertain  the  character,  requirements,  and  classes  of  goods  in 
demand.  Our  Government  has  labored  unceasingly  in  the  direction  of  re- 
ciprocal measures.  It  is  a  great  and  wise  policy,  this  drawing  into  closer 
relationship  pan-America.  What  grander  public  policy  could  be  pursued 
than  to  stamp  these  American  republics  as  friends,  allies,  and  customers;  and 
what  stronger  or  firmer  alliance  could  bind  us  than  reciprocal  business  inter- 
ests ?  Trade  and  commerce  rule  the  world,  and  no  period  has  passed,  or  can 
pass,  but  has  strengthened  and  augmented  their  all-potential  influence.  Our 
nation  is  essentially  a  business  people,  whose  power  and  wealth  to-day  ema- 
nate solely  and  entirely  from  la"bor  and  industry.  The  shutting  down  of 
a  single  mill,  the  silence  of  a  single  furnace,  or  the  cobwebs  on  a  single 
shuttle  affect  the  community,  however  small,  in  which  it  is  located ;  hence 
the  wisdom  of  inaugurating  any  movement  looking  to  the  enlargement  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

FROM  LIVINGSTON  TO  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

Probably  no  name  is  more  obscure  to  the  average  American  ear  than  that 
of  Livingston,  Guatemala;  and  yet  among  the  seagoing  vessels  thronging  the 
wharves  of  New  Orleans  there  is  to  be  found  a  steamer  of  the  Macheca  line 
leaving  for  this  port  each  week,  while  from  New  York  a  steamer  from 
the  Williams  &  Rankinc  line  sails  once  in  14  days. 

The  New  Orleans  route  is  generally  chosen,  being  the  shortest.  From 
that  port  there  is  2  days'  sailing  on  the  Gulf;  the  third  day  a  smooth  and 
delightful  run  of  2  hours  between  the  island  of  Cozumel  and  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  ;  then  a  24  hours'  tossing  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  when  the  pretty 
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little  harbor  of  Belize  is  reached  and  the  vessel  drops  her  anchor  for  a  day 
to  discharge  the  European  and  American  mail  and  cargo.  After  leaving 
Belize,  a  12  hours'  run  down  the  coast  brings  the  steamer  into  the  harbor  of 
Puerto  Cortez,  a  seaport  of  Spanish  Honduras,  where  connection  may  be 
made  with  the  only  railroad  line  in  that  Republic,  going  to  San  Pedro,  a 
distance  of  35  miles  in  the  interior.  From  Puerto  Cortez  there  is  a  6  hours' 
run  to  Livingston,  Guatemala,  the  most  picturesque  port  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Central  America  and  the  depot  for  all  European  and  American 
mails  bound  for  Guatemala  city,  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

On  Wednesday  of  each  week  the  New  Orleans  steamer  arrives  in  Liv- 
ingston, and  on  Thursday  morning  the  small  mail  boat  leaves  on  its  6  hours' 
trip  up  the  Rio  Dulce  to  Izabal,  where  the  mail  bags  are  transferred  to 
mule  back  and  begin  their  6  days'  journey  to  the  capital.  Travelers  coming 
this  way  en  route  to  Guatemala  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  friends  on 
the  coast  generally  advise  them  of  their  coming,  in  order  that  they  may 
procure  from  the  interior  the  necessary  mules  and  mozos  for  a  quick  and 
comfortable  transit.  But  the  unfortunate  individual  who  comes  unheralded 
and  unknown  must  wait  in  Livmgston  or  Izabal  while  a  telegram  is  sent  to 
Guatemala,  Zacapa,  or  Gualan  for  the  indispensable  animals  and  Indians, 
possessing  his  soul  in  patience  until  they  arrive.  For  some  years  the  nearest 
telegraph  office  to  the  coast  was  at  Izabal,  50  miles  in  the  interior ;  but  a  line 
is  now  being  constructed  to  connect  this  with  Livingston,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  Livingston  will  be  in  cable  communication  with  Belize  and 
the  world,  thus  facilitating  in  a  great  degree  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala. 

The  route  from  Livingston  to  Izabal  is  by  water  up  the  Rio  Dulce  and 
half  across  Lake  Izabal,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  in  all. 

It  is  the  same  taken  by  Cortez  on  his  first  expedition  to  this  country,  and 
also  by  Mr.  John  Lloyd  Stephens,  that  cultured  and  eminent  American  who 
came  as  special  ambassador  to  this  country  in  1839,  and  who,  in  his  inter- 
esting book  of  travels,  has  given,  perhaps,  the  most  graphic  description  of 
the  country  known  to  literature.  But  from  the  Guatemala  of  1839  has 
grown  up  a  much  more  civilized  and  progressive  Republic,  which  truth  is  es- 
pecially appreciated  by  the  traveler  going  over  this  same  ground  described  by 
Mr.  Stephens.    Only  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  route  remain  unchanged. 

The  trip  from  Izabal  to  Guatemala  can  be  made  in  6  days.  Starting 
from  Izabal  in  the  morning  Juiriqua  is  reached  in  good  time  in  the  after- 
noon* affording  a  few  hours'  rest  before  night  or  an  opportunity  to  the 
archaeologist  to  examine  the  famous  ruins  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  pueblo.  The  practical  and  prosaic-minded  traveler  will  probably  prefer 
the  rest  and  an  early  start  the  following  morning  for  Gualan,  his  second 
day's  destination.  Gualan  is  a  town  of  considerable  size  and  importance, 
where  comparatively  comfortable  quarters  and  food  are  to  be  found. 

The  hotels  and  lodging  places  along  this  route  from  Livingston  to  the 
capital,  offering,  as  they  do,  to  weary,  hungry  travelers  the  unique  diet  of 
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tortillas  and  frijoles  stewed  in  lard  of  uncertain  age,  constitute  a  subject 
of  that  peculiar  nature  of  which  the  least  said  the  better. 

Leaving  Gualan  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  Zacapa  is  reached  in 
a  half-day's  ride,  another  half  day  bringing  the  traveler  to  Reforma  for  his 
third  night's  rest. 

The  sandy  plains  of  Zacapa  are,  perhaps,  the  most  unpleasant  feature  of 
this  trip,  and  it  is  advisable  to  cross  them  either  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  thus  avoiding  the  great  heat  and  blinding  reflection. 

The  traveler  hastening  to  reach  Guatemala  will  scarcely  care  to  know 
that  there  is  any  road  leading  out  from  Zacapa  except  the  one  he  rides  along : 
but  to  him  who  is  interested  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country  the 
road  going  to  the  south  will  offer  a  temptation  to  follow  it.  It  leads  to 
Chiquimula,  and  from  there  to  Esquipulas,  the  Mecca  of  Central  America, 
and  is  as  much  traveled  as  any  road  in  the  Republic. 

In  the  well-built  and  imposing  cathedral  of  Esquipulas  stands  the  far- 
famed  "Black  Saint,"  in  whose  honor  pilgrims  come  from  Mexico  and  all 
parts  of  Central  America. 

From  Esquipulas  there  is  a  direct  road  to  Guatemala,  but  the  route  by 
Reforma  is  much  the  shorter.  A  day's  ride  from  Reforma  brings  the  traveler 
to  Guastatoya,  where  he  passes  his  fourth  night.  From  there  another  day 
brings  him  to  El  Puerite,  where  the  Motagua  River  is  spanned  by  a  bridge 
of  native  masonry,  the  best  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic.  Then  the 
sixth  and  last  day  of  the  journey  dawns,  and  the  tired  party  move  on  to 
Guatemala,  where  they  arrive  before  dark  in  their  travel-stained  garments, 
feeling  very  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  surrounding  civilization. 

This  route  to  the  capital  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  along  which  the 
much-discussed  Northern  Railroad  would  have  run  had  it  ever  been  suffi- 
ciently well  developed  for  such  exercise,  except  that  it  would  have  started 
from  Puerto  Barrios,  some  14  miles  down  the  bay  from  Livingston,  instead 
of  Izabal.  But  this  unfortunate  line  presents,  in  its  varied  history,  a  striking 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  plans.  Begun  in  the  year  1884,  under 
the  administration  of  President  Barrios,  it  flourished  for  some  12  months, 
being  brought  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  spring  of  1885  by  the  fall  of  the 
President  at  the  battle  of  Chalchuapa  and  the  consequent  unsettled  condition 
of  Guatemalan  finances. 

Again,  in  the  year  1888,  a  new  contract  for  its  construction  was  arranged 
with  the  Government  by  an  American  gentleman  representing  London  capital. 
But  this  also  was  doomed  to  die  an  early  death  through  the  bad  condition 
of  the  national  credit  and  the  lack  of  confidence  it  inspired  in  London 
financial  circles. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1889  a  fresh  contract  was  made  with  a  French 
gentleman  representing  a  syndicate  of  his  native  country,  and  for  awhile 
the  tricolor  sported  on  the  Guatemalan  breeze,  while  visions  of  the  sundry 
millions  promised  as  a  loan  by  the  conciliatory  terms  of  the  Frenchman's 
contract  lent  a  delightful  air  of  expectancy  to  the  festal  season. 
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To  the  glory  of  the  Guatemalan  Government  be  it  said,  they  stand  preemi- 
nent in  their  graceful  acceptance  of,  and  dignified  contentment  under,  these 
trying  conditions. 

The  rebellion  in  Salvador,  to  aid  which  domestic  quarrel  the  Guatemalans, 
like  good  neighbors,  marched,  plunged  the  country  in  a  state  of  deplorable 
uncertainty,  and  thus  endeth  the  third  chapter  of  the  Northern  Railroad.* 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

Of  the  different  routes  from  the  United  States  to  Guatemala,  by  far  the 
shortest  is  that  by  way  of  Livingston ;  but  it  is,  however,  much  the  most 
tedious  and  tiresome,  and  devoid  of  all  comforts  on  the  way  from  Living- 
ston across  the  country  to  the  city  of  Guatemala. 

There  is  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  Livingston,  mak- 
ing the  trip  in  6  days ;  but  the  journey  would  be  much  shorter  were  it  not  for 
a  day's  stop  at  Belize  and  another  at  Puerto  Cortez. 

Livingston  is  only  a  roadstead,  and  the  steamer  anchors  about  2  miles 
from  the  coast,  from  whence  the  passengers  are  conveyed  to  the  town  in  a 
steam  launch  and  the  freight  by  lighters. 

Livingston  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Carib  Indians,  and  has  about 
3,000  inhabitants.  The  business,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  perhaps,  do  not  number  more  than  30  or  40  people. 

The  traveler  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Guatemala  here  takes  one  of 
the  small  steamers  plying  between  this  point  and  Izabal,  on  Lake  Dulce. 
These  steamers  run  three  times  a  week  and  make  the  passage  in  about  5  or  6 
hours,  the  distance  being  about  48  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce 
is  almost  at  Livingston,  and  in  passing  through  this  tortuous  stream  one  is 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  precipitous  and  high  banks  being 
covered  by  evergreen  foliage,  from  which  depend  many  beautiful  air  plants 
and  among  whose  branches  sport  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage.  The 
river  soon  widens  into  the  Golfeta,  on  whose  shores  are  many  banana  plan- 
tations, and  occasionally  an  Indian  village  is  seen.  Then  a  pleasant  sail 
diagonally  across  one  end  of  Lake  Dulce  brings  the  traveler  to  Izabal,  where 
the  custom-house  is  situated,  Livingston  being  a  free  port.  This  is  a  small 
Indian  town,  but,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  custom-house,  there  are  a 
number  of  better  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  customs  officers 
and  some  few  other  civil  officers.  There  is  also  a  detachment  of  troops 
stationed  here. 

From  here  the  traveler  must  telegraph  to  Gualan,  Zacapa,  or  even  to 
Guatemala  for  mules  to  continue  his  journey,  and  there  is  frequently  consid- 
erable trouble  to  obtain  them.  From  here  to  Guatemala  the  journey  may  be 
made  in  from  5  to  8  days,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  animals  and  the 
burdens  they  have  to  carry.  The  first  part  of  the  journey,  for  about  9  leagues, 
to  Palmya,  a  little  Indian  town,  the  road,  or  mule  path,  is  over  a  ser  ies  of 

•"  From  Livingston  10  Guatemala  City,"  thus  far,  would  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  consul  general 
and  incorporated  in  his  report,  for  he  now  takes  up  the  subject  and  goes  partly  over  the  ground  already 
treated  of. 
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mountains  and  is  an  almost  continuous  zigzag.  The  scenery,  when  the 
principal  height  of  the  first  range  is  attained,  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  a  range 
of  mountains  lying  near  and  below  Lake  Dulce,  with  a  range  of  cloud- 
capped  mountains  in  the  distance  beyond.  To  Gualan,  9  leagues  further, 
the  path  is  much  less  mountainous,  and  at  times  opens  out  into  space  broad 
enough  for  a  good  wagon  road.  Gualan  has  about  2,000,  or  perhaps  3,000, 
inhabitants.  The  houses  are  of  adobe,  and  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
all  these  towns  are  fairly  well  lighted.  There  is  a  project  on  foot  to  make 
the  Motagua  River  navigable  for  small  steamboats  from  this  point  to  its 
mouth,  at  Puerto  Barrios;  and  there  is  now  an  American  gentleman  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States  to  bring  out  dredges  and  other  machinery  to  effect 
this  much  desired  object.  Then  to  Zacapa  there  will  be  a  wagon  road,  which 
has  already  been  begun.  This  will  enable  one  to  make  ihe  journey  to  Zacapa 
with  comparative  ease.  From  Gualan  to  Zacapa  the  country  is  dry  and  poor, 
and  the  plains  of  Zacapa  are  an  arid  waste.  This  is  a  place  of  about  6,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  only  respectable  place  on  ,the  entire  journey.  The 
streets  are  well  paved,  the  houses  of  adobe  and  well  whitewashed.  From 
Zacapa  the  path  often  and  for  long  distances  opens  out  into  what  might  easily 
be  made  a  good  wagon  road  until  the  bridge  (el pucnte)  is  reached.  This  is  a 
substantial  stone  structure,  spanning  quite  a  stream.  From  here  the  path  be- 
comes one  of  the  worst  that  could  be  imagined  and  zigzags  over  the  moun- 
tains through  the  rockiest  and  steepest  places;  but,  when  the  summit  is  attained, 
the  view  of  the  ranges  behind  can  not  be  surpassed  for  sublimity  and  beauty, 
and  repays  one  for  the  arduous  and  laborious  journey  he  has  taken.  Then 
to  Guatemala  the  road  is  alternately  hilly  and  comparatively  level,  and  as 
t"he  city  is  approached  the  road  becomes  broad  and  suitable  for  vehicles; 
but  there  is  a  tremendous  hill  to  descend  and  a  corresponding  one  to  ascend 
just  before  reaching  the  city,  but  the  road  is  good. 

On  the  entire  journey  the  only  place  where  a  bed  can  be  secured  is  in 
Zacapa  ;  at  all  other  halting  places  one  is  furnished  with  a  raw-hide  cot, 
sometimes  covered  with  matting,  and  the  bedclothes  he  must  furnish  him- 
self. For  food  he  can  get  tortillas,  frijoles,  and  coffee,  and  sometimes  eggs 
and  fat  meat. 

The  cost  of  a  mule  for  the  journey  varies  from  $14  to  J! 20  (in  this  money), 
according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  animals  and  the  bargain  the  traveler  can 
make. 

At  times  it  may  be  difficult  to  secure  a  place  to  stop  for  the  night,  as  the 
Indians  generally  do  not  care  to  render  a.  white  man  a  service.  They  are 
not  courteous,  as  some  travelers  have  represented  them,  and  are  only  made 
so  by  fear  or  a  desire  to  gain  something.  They  never,  however,  molest  any- 
one, and  are  quite  honest,  in  this  respect  differing  greatly  from  the  Mexican 
Indians.  The  difference  in  the  statements  of  travelers  regarding  their  cour- 
tesy arises,  probably,  from  their  confounding  them  with  the  whites  or  mixed 
people,  who  are  invariably  polite  and  courteous. 
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THE  LABOR  QUESTION  IN  GUATEMALA. 

The  labor  question  in  Guatemala  has  now  become  a  very  serious  trouble, 
as  the  Indians  will  not  work  except  under  compulsion.  Their  wants  are  so 
few  and  they  require  so  little  to  sustain  life,  which  little  nature  so  prolific- 
ally  furnishes  them  in  this  climate,  that  they  will  work  only  enough  to  gain 
what  they  need  to  half  clothe  them  and  to  supply  the  few  things  to  eat  that 
nature  docs  not  give  them  already  prepared.  Hence  it  is  that  some  means 
must  be  devised  to  induce  them  to  labor,  as  they,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
no  ambition  to  rise  above  their  present  condition,  although  many  tempta- 
tions or  rewards  have  been  offered  them  to  do  so.  They  are  honest,  so  far 
as  their  knowledge  of  honesty  extends,  that  is,  they  will  not  actually  steal ; 
but  they  have  no  regard  for  their  word  in  the  making  of  a  contract,  and,  if 
they  see  fit  to  stop  work  when  only  half  through  the  time  they  contracted  to 
work,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  and  would  not  think  they  were  com. 
mining  any  wrong.  This  is  really  one  reason  why  their  wages  are  so  low, 
because,  if  they  were  raised,  they  would  then  shorten  their  days  or  hours  of 
labor.  For  instance,  an  American  gentleman,  in  order  to  get  his  work  done, 
offered  the  Indians  twice  the  amount  of  their  regular  wages;  but  the  alcalde 
here  interfered  and  told  him  that,  instead  of  attaining  his  object,  the  Indians 
would  work  only  3  days  in  the  week,  instead  of  6,  as  they  would  then  earn 
all  the  money  they  would  need  for  their  present  wants,  which  is  all  they 
care  for. 

The  lack  of  labor,  combined  with  some  other  causes,  has  made  the  gen- 
eral outlook  for  the  coffee  trade  less  bright  this  season  than  it  was  for  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  Prices  abroad,  although  still  good,  have 
suffered  during  the  late  financial  crisis.  The  rate  of  exchange  has  declined 
7ery  materially  and  is  variable.  The  export  duty  has  been  doubled.  The  actual 
crop  of  Brazil  is  heavier  than  it  was  last  season,  with  every  prospect  of  a  still 
greater  yield  for  the  season  of  1891-92.  Altogether,  buyers  are  timid. 
Prices  have  not  yet  been  established  in  the  department  of  Alta  Vera  Paz,  and 
the  yield  per  tree  this  season  will  fall  far  short  of  that  of  last  year,  although 
the  total  quantity  for  shipment  will  probably  be  made  up  by  new  fincas  which 
are  now  bearing  their  first  crop. 

Six  years  ago  the  planter  of  Alta  Vera  Paz  was  provided  with  labor  by 
the  local  authorities,  payment  being  made  in  advance.  But  little  attention 
was  then  paid  to  the  colono,  or  tenant,  system,  as  the  demand  did  not  exceed 
the  supply.  As  new  places,  however,  were  rapidly  coming  into  existence,  the 
intelligent  planter  saw  trouble  ahead,  and  commenced  buying  in  large  tracts 
of  settled  land  and  leaving  the  Indian  in  possession,  but  demanding  his 
services  as  laborer  and  paying  the  same  wages  as  those  received  by  men  ob- 
tained through  the  cabildo.  As  a  rule,  the  fincaro  who  is  without  colonos  is 
in  a  very  bad  way.  While  coffee-planting  has  been  on  the  increase,  the 
supply  of  labor,  on  the  contrary,  has  decreased,  as  the  Indians,  finding  tha 
wore  labor  was  demanded  of  them,  emigrated  to  distant  and  inaccessible 
pkrts  of  the  country  or  crossed  the  frontier  into  Mexico  and  British  Hon- 
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duras.  The  future  outlook  in  this  department  is,  then,  far  from  reassuring, 
and  it  is  said  that  north  of  Coban  many  of  the  planters  will  not  be  able  to 
pick  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  crop.  On  the  Pacific  slope  this  state 
of  affairs,  as  yet,  is  not  quite  so  desperate,  as  there  is  a  much  larger  Indian 
population  to  draw  from  and  land  is  too  valuable  for  the  colono  system  to 
be  practiced. 

The  Alta  Vera  Paz  coffee  is  of  fine  quality,  for  which  the  highest  market 
prices  are  obtained,  and  is  considered  outside  of  market  fluctuations.  It  is 
sold  as  a  mixing  or  flavoring  coffee,  and  held  its  price  at  or  near  ioox., 
when  several  years  ago  other  grades  were  selling  at  50*.  But  the  best  results 
can  not  be  hoped  for  in  this  department,  where  this  superior  kind  of  coffee 
is  grown,  until  something  is  done  to  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  labor; 
and  while  there  is  still  plenty  of  it  right  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  it  is 
needed,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  laborers  that  have  emigrated  to  avoid 
being  compelled  to  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  growing  of  coffee  must  be  re- 
tarded unless  foreign  labor  be  introduced.  Now,  the  Indians  object  to  this, 
and  do  not,  and  will  not,  willingly  coalesce  with  a  foreign  element,  although  they 
do  not  openly  oppose  it.  They  are  suspicious  of  foreigners  and  do  not  care 
to  accommodate  them  in  any  way,  and  at  times  travelers  have  been  compelled 
to  apply  to  the  authorities  to  compel  the  natives  to  give  them  lodging  over 
night,  although  they  are  always  paid  well  for  such  service  or  accommodation, 
which,  of  course,  is  meager  in  the  extreme. 

Now,  the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  while  this  state  of  affairs  exists 
might  result  disastrously,  although  the  natives  are  inoffensive,  yet,  if  roused, 
might  make  trouble ;  hence  the  introduction  of  this  labor  is  a  question  that 
must  not  be  inaugurated  without  very  careful  consideration.  Some  might 
ridicule  the  idea  of  these  humble  people  (and  timid,  too,  as  they  call  them) 
ever  rising  to  protest  against  anything;  but  a  volcano  may  remain  quiet  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  then  finally  break  out  and  destroy  cities.  Much  the 
best  way  would  be  to  try  to  induce  these  people  to  supply  the  labor  them- 
selves, if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  but  that,  it  is  feared,  would  require  a 
long  course  of  training,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  at  all,  so  averse  are  they 
to  do  more  work  than  is  required  for  their  absolute  wants.  As  an  instance, 
not  long  since  a  gentleman  wanted  parts  of  machinery  taken  to  his  mines, 
which  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be  carried  on  mules,  so  he 
endeavored  to  get  the  Indians  to  carry  them  for  him ;  but,  as  it  would  require 
more  days  of  continuous  labor  than  they  cared  to  give,  he  could  not  secure 
any.  He  then  applied  to  the  jife  politico,  and  this  officer  made  requisition 
on  a  village  near  by  for  the  requisite  number,  and  then  they  were  compiled 
to  go;  but,  when  they  reported  to  the  gentleman  requiring  them  for  duty, 
one  said  he  was  sick,  one  lame,  another  had  a  sore  arm,  and  the  rest  had  va- 
rious complaints.  He  understood  the  matter  and  told  them  that,  unless 
they  immediately  went  to  work,  he  would  report  them  and  have  them  pun- 
ished. Finding  they  had  no  alternative,  they  marched  off  with  the  articles, 
and  there  was  then  no  further  trouble.    When  compelled  to  work,  they  can 
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ao  it;  but  to  get  them  at  it  and  to  keep  them  at  it  regularly  is  the  trouble. 
This  is  a  question  that  the  coffee-planter  must  seriously  consider  before  em- 
barking in  that  enterprise. 

MINING  IN  GUATEMALA. 

[Mr.  Rca  10  Consul-General  Kimberiy.*] 

Responsive  to  your  desire,  I  give  my  observations  and  examinations  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  the  Republic  to  which  they  have  been  limited  for  the  past  12  months, 
together  with  what  information  on  this  subject  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  reliable  sources. 

My  tour  of  inspection  extended  through  a  belt  of  country  from  the  coast  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  Pacific  side,  near  Tacana,  across  the  Sierra  Madres, 
to  the  coast  range  of  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  slope.  The  entire  stretch  at  intervals  is  essentially 
a  mineral  territory,  in  which  is  found  the  presence  of  precious  and  base  metals,  and  upon 
which  little  or  no  prospecting  or  exploiting  has  ever  been  made. 

In  the  mountains  of  Motozintla,  of  the  Pacific  coast  range,  there  are  immense  deposits  of 
low-grade  gold  and  silver  sulphuret  ores  and  some  very  high-grade  lead  ores  carrying  a  low 
percentage  of  silver ;  also,  some  good  copper  carbonates. 

Near  Tejutla  exist  extensive  beds  of  excellent  ocher  ores.  In  the  department  of  San 
Marcas  cinnabar  of  good  grade  has  been  discovered  in  the  blue  serpentine  formation.  The 
mine  has  been  denounced,  but  no  development  has  been  done  on  it  to  test  its  merit.  The  forma- 
tion, being  the  blue  serpentine,  is  highly  favorable  for  the  existence  there  of  permanent  de- 
posits of  this  valuable  mineral. 

Auriferous  high-grade  copper  ores  are  found  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Chuchumatanes 
range  of  mountains,  in  the  department  of  Huehuetenango.  The  excellent  character  of  the 
ore,  being  high-grade,  clean  carbonates  on  the  surface,  lying  in  a  contact  formation  between 
limestone  and  syenite,  would  safely  justify  exploration. 

At  Chiantla,  near  Huehuetenango,  on  the  southern  flank  of  this  same  mountain  range, 
there  are  a  number  of  lead  mines,  carrying  more  or  less  silver,  which  have  been  worked  on 
and  near  the  surface  for  the  past  century  in  a  primitive  and  desultory  manner  by  the  Indians, 
mainly  for  the  lead  they  contain.  They  lie  in  strong  vefns  and  deposits,  between  talc  slate 
and  syenite  on  one  side  and  ferruginous  limestone  on  the  other.  The  ores  are  of  the  simplest 
carbonate  combination,  carrying  all  the  necessary  smelting  fluxes,  and  yield  a  clean  lead  prod- 
uct in  the  old  adobe  air  furnace  under  fuel  heat  alone,  and  average  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
lead  and  from  $10  to  $1$,  and  as  high  as  $40,  in  silver  per  ton.  The  geological  formations  in 
which  they  are  found  afford  reasonable  assurance  that,  as  depth  is  attained  in  these  mines,  the 
ledge  or  percentage  of  silver  will  increase. 

About  16  leagues  north  of  Huehuetenango,  on  the  high  table-lands  of  the  Chuchumatanes 
mountain  range,  at  Todos  Santos,  the  same  mineral  formations  we  find  at  Chiantla  again  break 
out,  the  veins,  or  deposits,  being  somewhat  bolder  in  their  surface  croppings,  averaging  from 
60  to  70  per  cent,  lead  and  from  525  to  $45  in  silver.  A  group  of  these  mines  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Franciscobaleg  Mont,  who  has  made  some  shallow  explorations  on  them,  developing  large 
iKxlies  of  argentiferous  lead  ores,  which  already  improve  in  silver  at  the  slight  depth  he  has 
run  down  on  them. 

Strong  natural  fountains  of  saline  waters  burst  out  at  San  Mateo,  Ixtatan,  and  Pichiquil. 
They  arc  being  operated  on  a  rude,  primitive  scale,  and  produce  an  excellent  grade  of  salt, 
which  finds  a  home  market  at  remunerative  prices  in  the  immediate  population. 

The  same  argentiferous  lead  belt  follows  the  line  of  contact  between  the  limestone  and 
syenite  and  talc  formations  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  forms  another  group  of  mines  of  the 
same  character  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mushtli,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Passion  River,  in  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Salama.    My  attention  was  called  to  a  vast  deposit  of  this  class  of  ore  located  in 

Mr.  Rca,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  resident  in  this  Republic,  has  given  the  lubjectlrfwhkh  hTueatt 
careful  attention  and  investigation. 
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a  sharp  peak  on  the  east  bluff  of  the  river,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being  the  ragged 
remains  of  an  extinct  volcano  that  in  its  last  eruptions  had  vomited  up  a  flow  of  molten  lead, 
mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  carl>onates  of  lime,  and  in  the  course  of  the  flow  had  con- 
gealed into  large  bowlders  of  pure  lead  metal.  A  marked  depression,  or  basin,  on  the  top  of 
the  peak  represented  the  outlines  of  a  crater.  Here  bowlders  of  the  metal  lay  in  heavy  masses, 
as  though  they  had  been  heaved  in  a  liquid  state,  granulated  into  masses,  and  cooled  just  as 
the  action  ceased.  From  the  slight  exploration  made  at  this  point  it  seemed  to  develop  a 
large  chimney  of  ore  that  might  reach  down  to  a  great  depth — to  the  fountain  head  or  initial 
beds  of  metal  that  produced  this  phenomenal  flow  on  the  mountain  side.  The  test  assays  ran 
from  $10  to  56o  in  silver  and  80  per  cent,  in  lead.  This  same  mineral  formation  extends  on 
further  east  along  the  Chuchumatanes  range,  and  is  lost  in  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  Lacan- 
don  country.  To  say  the  least  of  this  silver-lead  belt,  it  is  a  wonderful  showing  of  mineral  on 
the  surface,  and  the  attendant  geological  features  are  most  favorable  for  large  and  permanent 
bodies  of  ores  and  an  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  silver  in  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  veins  or  deposits. 

Further  west,  in  the  lower  Pacific  slopes,  there  occur  heavy  beds  of  fine,  loose  gravel, 
bearing  2  and  3  ounce  nuggets  of  pure  lead.  These  nuggets  seem  to  be  plentifully  diffused 
throughout  these  beds  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  were  extensive.  The  rare  occurrence 
of  pure  lend  in  this  natural  state  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the  fiery  action  of 
some  neighboring  volcanoes  had  encountered  a  lead  vein  in  its  eruptive  course  and  had  re- 
duced and  refined  its  ores  by  its  underground  fires,  and  in  its  inward  throes  had  cast  up  the 
molten  metal,  which,  on  reaching  the  cool  air,  granulated  into  these  small  virgin  nuggets, 
and  bad  settled  countless  ages  ago  in  the  sedimentary  beds  where  we  now  find  them.  Ly- 
ing, as  they  do,  near  a  coast  port,  they  might  be  exploited  to  an  advantage. 

Cinnabar  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  municipality  of  San  Marcos,  and  also 
tin  ores  near  Malactan. 

Some  excellent  salt  springs  break  on  the  Salama  River.  The  waters  yield  a  high  percentage 
of  first-class  salt,  and,  if  systematically  operated,  could  be  made  to  yield  a  handsome  revenue. 

Two  large  deposits  of  black  lead,  or  plumbago,  exist,  one  about  15  miles  north  of  Huehue- 
tenango  and  the  other  about  the  same  distance  south.  The  mineral  is  of  an  excellent  variety, 
clear  of  grit,  and  ready  for  commerce. 

In  the  department  of  Quiche  tradition  places  a  gold  mine  of  fabulous  richness  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  of  Illon,  which  was  discovered  and  worked  in  the  colonial  days  of  the  Jesuit 
priests.  The  old  canonical  archives  speak  in  unmistakable  terms  of  its  existence  and  the 
wonderful  richness  of  the  gold  output  realized  by  the  church  and  the  royal  crown  from  1627 
down  to  the  close  of  the  century,  when,  from  political  convulsions  and  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
the  operations  were  abandoned ;  and  it  has  since  been  so  far  neglected  that  it  is  now  known  only 
in  tradition.  The  natives  of  that  locality  possess  the  secret  of  the  location  of  the  mine,  but  are 
a  very  exclusive  people  and  threaten  with  death  anyone  of  their  race  who  would  dare  reveal 
the  secret.  On  one  occasion  President  Barrios  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  specimen  from  the 
mine  from  one  of  the  tribe,  which  proved  of  such  extreme  richness,  and  the  story  relative  to 
the  mine  so  direct,  that  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  tradition  that  he 
used  every  effort  to  unearth  the  secret,  and  finally  induced  the  same  Indian  to  lead  one  of  his 
trusty  agents  to  the  mine,  but,  before  reaching  the  place,  their  tracks  were  dogged  by  these 
jealous  Indians  and  the  guide  murdered ;  and  thus  the  prospective  golden  treasure  remains  an 
unsolved  problem  for  some  ambitious  prospector  to  work  out  in  the  future.  Marble  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  alaliaster,  and  immense  beds  of  gypsum  are  also  found  in  this  department. 

The  department  of  Baja  Vera  Paz  has  claimed  my  attention  for  the  past  3  months,  and  I 
find  the  geological  formation  of  that  portion  to  which  I  devoted  my  examination  highly  favor- 
able to  the  existence  of  the  precious  and  useful  metals.  I  found  well-defined  auriferous  gravel 
beds  at  different  points  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  (Irande,  showing  a  fair  average  prospect  of 
heavy,  coarse  gold.  The  little  development  I  found  here  had  been  confined  to  the  immediate 
banks  cut  down  by  the  river  channel,  by  scooping  out  the  gold-bearing  gravel  from  the  upper 
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surface  and  patiently  washing  it  in  rude  wooden  bateas,  or  bowls.  Seventy-five  of  these  bafeas 
averaged  about  55  in  nice,  clean  gold.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  has  l>een  any  attempt  to 
properly  explore  any  of  these  auriferous  gravel  beds.  In  many  places  the  flats  extend  back 
from  the  river  banks  to  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  hills  or  bluffs,  giving  an  extensive 
area  for  placer  ground.  The  gold-bearing  gravel  beds  generally  lie  deeply  capped  by  alluvial 
deposits,  and  consequently  drifting  in  on  the  beds  would  be  the  most  feasible"  way  of  mining 
them;  and,  as  the  gravel  is  clear  of  clay,  some  simple  gold-washing  device  would  easily 
eliminate  the  sands  and  other  matter  from  the  gold  at  a  trifling  outlay  of  labor.  A  little  energy 
and  enterprise  expended  in  prospecting  these  grounds  might  be-well  repaid.  The  river  at  its 
lowest  stage  would  afford  all  the  hydraulic  power  that  would  ever  be  required  m  extensive 
placer  operations. 

Good  cropping*  of  sulphurets  of  silver  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  found  in  the  adjacent 
foothills  above  the  Panahigh  placers. 

Along  the  south  slopes  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande  there 
extends  a  mica  belt  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  line  of  this  rare  mineral  is  very  distinctly 
marked,  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  our  best  mica  formations  in  North  Carolina,  the  chief  source 
of  supply  of  this  mineral  in  the  United  States.  The  ever-present  serpentine  and  foliated  rock 
structure,  the  light-colored  gneiss,  and  the  micaceous  schists,  with  frequent  and  indefinite  alterna- 
tion of  the  talcose  slates,  clearly  define  the  line  of  this  mineral,  upon  which  at  intervals  good, 
strong  croppings  of  mica  break  out,  and  where,  exposed  by  gulch  erosions,  show  veins  or 
deposits  from  6  to  10  feet  in  width,  studded  thickly  with  large  bunches  or  blocks  of  mica 
firmly  fixed  in  the  gangue  rock  of  the  ledge,  giving  every  evidence  of  permanency. 

These  blocks  are  of  the  finest  laminated  structure,  clear  as  crystal,  and  entirely  free  from 
foreign  substance  that  so  often  detracts  from  the  value  of  this  mineral.  These  blocks  of  mica 
would  probably  yield  15  per  cent,  in  cut  commercial  mica  sheets,  averaging  from  2  by  4  to  6 
by  12  inches  in  size.  The  refuse  of  the  blocks  and  the  smaller  sheets  would  furnish  a  large 
quantity  of  clean  mica  that  could  be  profitably  utilized  by  grinding  up  into  flour  mica  for 
export,  as  the  uses  of  ground  mica  are  yearly  increasing.  I  will  not  fail  to  note  that  frequently 
the  sheets  in  some  of  the  blocks  exhibited  beautiful  figures  of  variegated  colorings,  shaded 
with  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  happily  blended  in  the  most  delicate  tints,  which,  on  a 
thorough  fire  test,  proved  to  be  a  fast-coloring  matter.  This  class  of  mica,  when  colors  become 
more  solid,  commands  fancy  prices. 

As  there  has  been  no  development  on  any  of  these  deposits  or  veins  beyond  the  prizing  or 
tearing  out  a  few  blocks  from  the  ledges  by  the  natives,  who  split  out  the  largest  sheets,  which 
they  use  in  decorating  their  patron  saints  and  adorning  .their  church  altars,  it  was  difficult  to 
form  a  definite  idea  of  the  walling  or  inclosing  rock  of  the  veins  or  their  depth,  dip,  or 
strike ;  but,  from  the  best  examination  that  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances,  the  mineral 
area  seemed  to  be  inclosed  on  one  side  by  mica  schists  and  on  the  other  by  porphyritic  gneiss, 
the  gangue  rock  or  fissure  filling  being  mostly  of  coarse  granite,  and,  in  some  places,  mixed 
with  coarse  quartzite,  in  which  the  forces  of  crystallization  had  met  with  comparatively  little 
resistance. 

In  the  process  of  formation  the  crystals  had  developed  to  the  large  size  we  find  them  here 
on  the  mere  surface,  and  had  been  the  result  of  aqueous,  rather  than  igneous,  origin.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  say  that,  from  careful  and  long-continued  observation  on  the  subject  of 
mica  vein  formation  in  the  country,  the  vein  structural  formation  which  we  find  here  has  a 
most  favorable  influence  on  the  width,  depth,  and  permanency  of  mica  veins,  or  deposits,  and 
doubtless  below  the  zone  of  atmospheric  influences,  which  usually  is  from  10  to  20  feet,  the 
veins  will  become  more  solid  and  the  quality  of  the  mica  will  correspondingly  improve.  A 
company  has  been  recently  organized,  and  has  preempted  or  denounced  the  main  deposits  of 
the  Choi  group,  and  are  preparing  for  a  systematic  development.  From  the  great  quantity  of 
mica  in  sight  they  will  doubtless  soon  have  a  product  ready  for  market. 

Running  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  mica  area  there  are  found  veins  of  asbestos  and  de- 
posits of  plumbago.    The  asbestos  is  of  the  fine  textile  variety,  and  seems  free  from  all  foreign 
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substances,  varying  in  color  from  deep  gray  to  snow  whiteness,  the  fiber  measuring  frxm  I  to  3 
feet  in  length.  The  plumbago  lies  in  irregular  deposits,  showing  considerable  quantities  on 
the  surface,  and  is  of  a  clean  quality. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ravinal  and  Cabulco  are  found  undeveloped  silver  and  copper  ledges. 
The  silver  veins  are  small  on  the  surface,  but  in  good  primary  formation,  being  fair-grade  lead 
sulphurets.  The  copper  veins  are  small,  but  the  ore  is  of  the  finest  kind  of  malachites.  Load- 
stone and  immense  deposits  of  high-grade  magnetic  iron  ores,  also  large  gypsum  deposits, 
lie  in  the  same  locality. 

In  Alta  Vera  Paz,  near  San  Cristobal,  there  is  a  group  of  lead  mines  carrying  a  light  per- 
centage of  silver,  which,  though  small,  would  pay  for  separation  on  a  large  scale.  These 
mines  are  worked  for  the  lead  alone,  and  supply  the  entire  ordnance  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  this  silver  lead  bullion  is  destined  to  be  improvidently  manufactured  into 
bullets  to  be  expended  in  bloody  human  conflicts,  instead  of  being  refined  and  coined  up  to 
win  the  battles  of  peaceful  human  industry. 

Near  Coban  are  extensive  chalk  beds  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  which  are  mined,  and  the 
product  prepared  into  neat  crayons  that  supply  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Republic 
with  this  useful  article. 

Native  mercury  has  been  discovered  in  the  mountains  north  of  Coban.  Specimens  of  float 
rock  taken  from  the  same  locality  proved  to  be  the  gray  sulphurets  of  mercury.  No  explora- 
tions have  yet  been  made  to  discover  the  ledge.  Quantities  of  bitumen  are  found  in  beds  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  department,  which  is  strongly  charged  with  petroleum,  is  highly  in- 
flammable, throwing  off  a  bright,  strong  flame,  emitting  a  decided  coal-oil  flavor.  A  proper 
exploitation  on  these  beds  by  systematic  boring  would  doubtless  tap,  at  a  moderate  depth,  a 
petroleum  flow. 

Several  large,  bold  flows  of  salt  springs  burst  out  at  the  seven  sierras,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  department,  which  have  been  been  operated  for  years  and  yield  an  extra  quality  of  salt, 
frum  which  the  population  ot  the  eastern  departments  mainly  draw  their  supplies,  and,  if  worked 
to  their  full  capacity,  could  be  easily  made  to  supply  all  Central  America  with  their  product 
alone. 

In  the  department  of  Izabal,  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Motagua  and  Polochic,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Libertad  and  Quebradas,  exist  extensive  beds  of  gold  placers,  which  have  been 
worked  for  years  in  a  primitive  way,  until  several  foreign  companies  have  commenced  oper- 
ating them  with  the  best  modern  appliances,  and  they  are  reaping  favorable  results.  These 
gravel  beds  cover  a  large  area  of  ground,  are  of  good  average  thickness  and  well  defined,  and 
under  proper  management  should'yicld  fair  dividends. 

These  two  rivers  and  their  tributaries  drain  an  extensive  mountain  country,  and  have  in 
time  cut  and  dragged  down  their  golden  sands  from  existing  quartz  veins  on  their  course,  which 
circumstance  would  give  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  a  quartz  El  Dorado  of  the  "yellow 
wealth"  may  some  near  day  be  uncovered  somewhere  along  the  upper  line  of  their  flow. 

In  the  foothills  a  few  leagues  west  of  Livingston  have  been  discovered  several  coal  veins, 
which  are  said  to  be  of  good  anthracite  variety;  but  no  development  has  yet  been  done  on 
them. 

The  department  of  Chiquimula  abounds  in  numerous  meritorious  mineral  prospects.  As 
far  as  discovered,  the  principal  localities  are  the  districts  of  Concepcion,  Alotepequc,  and  Le- 
raones.  The  natives  of  these  places  have,  in  a  crude,  desultory  way,  taken  out  considerable 
quantities  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  antimony. 

The  ancient  mineral  of  Alotepeque  lies  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  was  at  one 
time  operated  very  successfully,  producing  large  quantities  of  silver,  when  a  disastrous  cave 
occurred  in  the  mine,  burying  the  underground  works  so  effectually  that  the  owners,  having 
amassed  comfortable  fortunes,  never  attempted  to  reopen  the  works;  and  the  mine  has  ever 
since  remained  abandoned,  save  what  little  work  the  Gambusinos  have  done  in  their  loose 
mining  style,  culling  out  and  robbing  the  ores  from  most  accessible  points  of  the  old  works 
for  years  afterward,  then  extracting  considerable  quantities  of  silver  from  the  mine. 
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There  exist  in  the  ancient  archives  reliable  data  of  a  rich  silver  mine  near  the  pueblo  of 
Guanagazapa,  in  the  department  of  Escuintla,  that  was  successfully  operated  in  the  colonial 
days,  but  all  traces  of  it  have  been  lost.  In  another  place,  known  as  the  *  Salts,"  there  has  - 
been  recently  discovered  a  silver  mine  that  gives  satisfactory  average  assays  in  silver,  but  for 
want  of  enterprise  and  means  has  never  yet  been  explored.  There  were  also  several  gold  and 
silver  mines  worked  at  the  same  date,  and,  as  the  canonical  archives  indicate,  yielded  profitable 
returns.  Its  identity  has  been  entirely  lost,  and  there  has  never  been  enterprise  enough 
among  her  easy-going  agricultural  population  to  explore  for  their  rediscovery. 

At  Metascuintla,  in  the  department  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  located  the  Rosario  silver  mine,  the 
only  quartz-silver  mining  enterprise  in  active  operation  in  the  Republic.  The  property  is 
owned  by  Messrs.  Catarrus  &  Co.  and  has  been  recently  placed  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Thomson,  a  highly  competent  American  metallurgist  and  engineer,  who  is  giving 
the  most  satisfactory  results  to  the  stockholders.  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a  good  ten-stamp 
mill  with  all  the  modern  ore- treat  me  tit  and  mining  appliances  of  a  well-appointed  silver  plant, 
and  yields  an  output  of  from  £30,000  to  $35,000  worth  of  high-grade  silver  bullion  per  month. 
The  ores  are  dry  sulphides,  sulphurets,  and  chlorides,  with  a  frequent  combination  of  zinc 
blende,  that  insidious  "thief  of  metals"  that  so  often  gets  away  with  the  precious  metals  unless 
closely  watched  by  the  skillful  operator;  but,  under  the  present  process  and  superior  skill  of 
the  present  administration,  the  ores  are  worked  up  to  a  high  percentage  of  their  value,  giving, 
probably,  a  net  profit  of  over  100  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  For  the  past  2  years  the 
treatment  of  the  ores  has  been  quite  defective.  Their  refractory  nature  has  baffled  the  efforts 
of  the  metallurgist  and  has  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the  owners,  who,  nothing  daunted  by 
these  temporary  failures  to  manipulate  the  ores,  and  regardless  of  cost,  prudently  procured 
from  the  United  States  the  services  of  the  present  highly  accomplished  and  competent  man- 
ager, who  soon  set  matters  right  and  has,  under  his  short  regime,  practically  demonstrated 
the  great  value  of  this  mining  property.  The  veins  are  strong,  well  defined  in  the  primitive 
formation,  and,  from  the  splendid  reserves  of  high-grade  ores  now  systematically  opened  up 
and  in  sight  in  the  underground  works,  assure  the  lucky  owners  a  "  bonanza  "  for  years  to 
come. 

In  the  different  mineral  belts  of  the  Republic,  without  doubt,  there  are  other  such  oppor- 
tunities as  the  above  lying  around  loose  awaiting  only  intelligent  and  practical  methods  to  be 
put  in  operation. 

On  reference  to  the  old  archives  of  the  colonial  days,  we  find  that,  between  the  dates  of 
1627  and  1820,  1,322  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  one  of  mercury 
were  opened  and  worked,  and  were  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  both  the  church  and  State. 
Taking  these  important  data  into  consideration  and  the  presence  of  these  minerals  as  now 
known  and  recognized  to  exist  over  a  considerable  extent  of  her  territory  by  subsequent  and 
recent  oliscrvation  and  exploration,  the  question  naturally  arises,  why  are  these  valuable 
resources  neglected  ?  In  answer  to  this  question,  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  political 
and  industrial  situation  from  the  first  date  to  the  present.  The  mining  industry  between  these 
dates  was  entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the  religious  orders.  No  encouragement  was  given 
to  home  investment,  and  the  enterprise  of  mining  was  circumscribed.  The  skdl  and  processes 
of  that  day  were  a  patent  sacredly  held  by  a  few  chosen  ones  of  the  order,  and,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  mines  were  abandoned, 
and  all  spirit  of  mining  enterprises  disappeared.  In  the  decades  of  civil  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed all  the  financial  resources  of  the  country  favored  only  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
industries,  in  order  merely  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  Thus  reduced  to  this  sad  con- 
dition, her  people  could  take  no  risks  in  mining  explorations,  and,  as  capital  is  decidedly 
averse  to  bullets  and  blood,  no  foreign  investors  would  venture  to  take  any  chances  under 
the  existent  unsettled  condition  of  things  in  that  unhappy  era.  The  mines  being  generally 
remote  from  the  centers  of  population,  even  all  vestiges  of  their  locality  were  lost.  Thus  the 
country  struggled  on  until  J.  Rufino  Barrios  took  control  of  the  Government  and  began  to 
foment  a  spirit  of  progress.    Until  recently  Guatemala  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
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insular  country,  reached  only  by  the  sea.  The  business  centers,  being  all  in  the  interior,  were 
accessible  only  by  difficult  bridle-path  roads.  Its  modes  of  business  were  those  of  a  country 
npait  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  interior  valleys  and  table  lands,  possessing  a  rich  soil 
and  a  superior  climate,  are  capable  of  every  variety  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 

glole. 

Under  these  conditions,  emerging  from  her  lethargy  and  exclusiveness,  the  agricultural 
interest  first  naturally  claimed  the  attention  of  her  people;  and  what  foreign  enteqirise, capital, 
and  outside  commercial  pursuits  that  found  their  way  into  the  country  were,  too,  employed  in 
developing  this  more  conservative  interest.  Her  people  lived  mainly  to  themselves  and 
cared  but  little  for  the  outside  world,  and  the  outside  world  cared  but  little  for  them.  But 
the  progressive  spirit  of  President  Barrios  began  to  infuse  broader  ideas  of  intercourse  and 
commerce  among  her  people,  and  then  she  began  to  assert  a  continental  position  politically 
and  geographically  and  to  realize  the  favorable  location  she  occupied  betweeen  the  two  great 
oceans.  Her  plucky  and  enterprising  ruler  caused  good  roads  to  be  built  to  every  town  and 
hamlet  within  her  borders.  lie  prospected  and  built  two  lines  of  railroad  from  the  Pacific 
side  to  the  interior,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  groundwork  of  extend- 
ing one  of  the  lines  to  connect  with  the  Atlantic  port  of  Santo  Tomas.  Thus  he  left  Guate- 
mala to  some  exteut  enabled  to  hold  out  her  hands  and  invite  trade  and  commerce  with  the 
outside  world. 

Fortunately  the  same  spirit  has  been  taken  up  and  fostered  by  his  worthy  successor,  Presi- 
dent M.  L.  Barillas,  whose  ambition  seems  to  lie  alone  for  progress  and  prosperity  for  his 
people,  especial  g  od  will  and  amity  to  foreigners.  His  wise  and  provident  course  has  stimu- 
lated business  at  home  and  given  faith  and  credit  abroad,  and  under  these  advantageous 
conditions  capital  can  afford  to  enter  and  test  the  merits  of  the  mining  interests.  Relying  on 
the  first  recent  favorable  test  that  has  already  been  made,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
reliable  mining  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  known  presence  of  the  precious  and  useful 
metals  spread  over  such  an  extensive  area  of  her  territory,  favorable  results  may  well  be  expected, 
and  a  new  field  for  legitimate  mining  will  here  open  up  in  the  near  future  that  will  tempt  and 
attract  the  practical  miner  from  abroad.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the  Government  offers 
every  reasonable  encouragement  to,  and  throws  every  solid  guaranty  around,  this  particular 
interest.  There  need  be  no  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  miner  as  to  the  security  and 
full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  under  the  liberal  laws  enacted  to  protect  the  mining  industry. 

The  mining  operations,  the  character  and  availability  of  labor,  the  costs  of  freight,  and  all 
the  other  items  that  bear  directly  upon  the  value  of  mining  properties  must  be  closely  stu  lied 
and  considered.  The  mining  and  reduction  of  ores  in  Guatemala,  as  in  all  new  interior 
regions,  are  accompanied  by  conditions  and  difficulties  that  at  first  are  rarely  appreciated  by 
foreign  operators.  When  they  are  properly  understood,  those  difficulties  can  be  satisfactorily 
overcome.  They  must  learn  the  character  of  the  native  labor  and  the  defective  transportation 
service  incident  to  all  mountainous  countries,  how  to  convert  the  crude  material  and  rude  appli- 
ances at  hand  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  situation,  and  also  the  importance  of  keeping  a 
good  raining  stock  ahead  on  hand.  - 

The  American  especially  must  learn  to  curb  his  lightning  business  modes  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  at  home,  and  not  to  be  too  forward  in  attempting  to  force  new  ways  from  the 
start,  and,  above  all  things,  to  leave  oil  his  practical  motto  that  "  time  is  money"  and  be  ever 
ready  to  make  a  reasonable  compromise  on  every  man  ana  proposition  that  annoyingly  may 


meet  him  at  every  turn,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  overcome  the  trouble  and  difficulties  that 
beset  all  ne  v  enterprises  in  a  new  country. 


In  order  to  show  more  fully  the  business  situation  in  this  Republic,  I  will 
be  compelled  to  go  into  some  detail,  and  will  take  first  the  Guatemala  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  an  enterprise  owned  and  controlled  entirely  by  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  at  an  outlay  of  about  $4,000,000,  and  which  is  to-day  the 
finest  property  in  Central  America. 

This  first  and  most  important  American  enterprise  successfully  carried 
out  on  the  Central  American  isthmus  by  capital,  energy,  and  perseverance 
of  United  States  citizens  owes  its  existence  principally  to  the  initiative  of 
that  true  friend  of  Americans  and  American  institutions,  Gen.  J.  Rufino 
Barrios,  who,  it  is  true,  ruled  this  young  nation  with  an  iron  hand,  but  left 
this  great  work  of  real  progress  and  undeniable  credit  to  its  projectors  and 
constructors  as  a  monument  and  legacy  to  the  future  generations  of  his 
native  country. 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  was  born  and  nursed  in  its  infancy 
under  the  strong  autocratic  will  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  gave  it  the 
whole  benefit  of  his  personal  care,  ambition,  and  protection,  which  large  en- 
terprises of  the  kind  demand  in  these  new  and  unsettled  countries. 

The  history  of  this  American  enterprise,  as  is  attested  by  the  many 
documents  and  protests  filed  in  the  United  States  legation  ever  since  General 
Barrios's  protecting  hand  was  withdrawn  and  missed  through  his  untimely 
death  in  1885,  shows  only  too  plainly  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  de- 
cided protection  for  foreign  investments  and  enterprises  in  these  coun- 
tries, where  an  inexplicable  shortsightedness,  prejudice,  and  moral  delin- 
quencies are  so  apt  to  do  harm  to  all  foreign  institutions.  That  the 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad  has  been  able  not  only  to  hold  its  own  against 
all  drawbacks  of  this  kind,  but  has  triumphantly  overcome  all  difficulties 
and  has  developed  into  a  successful  financial  enterprise  of  great  credit 
to  the  country,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  invariable  prudence,  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and,  at  times,  considerable  diplomacy  shown  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  company  and  their  trustworthy  agents  and  mana- 
gers of  the  property  here  in  defending  and  sustaining  their  acquired  vested 
rights  and  franchises,  unaided  and  alone,  when  even  the  immediate  good 
offices  of  the  home  Government  were  not  available  under  existing  regula- 
tions of  international  contract  interpretations. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  this  road,  controlled  by  some  of  our 
best-known  American  railway  operators  and  financiers,  like  Messrs.  C.  P. 
Huntington,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.,  and  Senator  Leland 
Stanford,  has  developed  its  important  property  to  a  highly  creditable  stand- 
ard, in  its  physical  conditions  as  well  as  in  its  financial  standing. 

A  very  liberal  policy  has  been  strictly  observed  by  the  company  towards 
all  native  interests,  and  no  capital  has  been  spared  by  men  who  know  what 
they  are  doing  to  give  Guatemala  first-class  railroad  facilities  in  every  re- 
spect, even  to  the  point  of  spending  considerable  fresh  capital  on  an  entirely 
new  reconstruction  of  14  miles  of  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  where 
it  overcomes  in  16  miles  a  rise  of  2,600  feet.  This  new  work  caused  a 
removal  of  nearly  1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  matter,  mpstly  solid  rock  and 
bowlders,  and  the  construction  of  9,000  cubic  yards  of  first-class  rubble 
masonry,  the  foundations  being  laid  in  cement  mortar.    Very  substantial, 
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solid  iron  bridges  and  large  arched  culverts,  some  over  200  feet  long  and 
from  12  to  15  foot  openings,  have  been  substituted  for  the  former  wooden 
trestles,  and  the  whole  line  is  in  every  respect  in  the  very  best  condition. 

The  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  are,  of  course,  all  of  American  manu- 
facture, with  the  exception  of  about  thirty  freight  cars  built  here  in  the  compa- 
ny's shops  of  the  very  best  material  with  American  trucks  and  fixtures.  Every 
car  on  the  line  is  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse  automatic  brake  gear. 
Two  splendid,  powerful  Baldwin  locomotives,  1 7  by  22  inch  cylinder  and  3,000- 
gallon  tanks,  weighing  63  tons  in  working  order,  have  just  been  added  to 
the  company's  motive  power.  A  still  further  increase  of  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  is  contemplated  on  account  of  the  rapidly  expanding  traffic, 
particularly  in  import  and  local  trade  along  the  line.  The  net  income  of 
this  road  has  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  4  years,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  this  American  company  is  reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  American 
flag,  because  this  railway  is  recognized  by  all  foreigners  as  the  best-equipped 
road  between  the  United  States-Mexican  line  and  Chili. 

This  subject  being  a  very  interesting  one  to  many  Americans,  I  can 
hardly  do  better  than  give  some  statistics  regarding  the  improvement  of  this 
road,  its  changes,  and  its  remarkable  financial  progress,  showing  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  competent  and  persevering  men. 


Table  sho*.oing  the  freight  traffic  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  during  i8Sg  and  iSgo. 
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Description. 

1889. 
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• 
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Table  thriving  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  since  the 

opening  of  the  line. 
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Table  shencing  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad  during  the  year  1S90. 
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153.044  »8 

...................... 


«•••••»••••••••••••••■*•«■••••••••••• ••••••••• 


...... »••••••■••••• 


Januar>'. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

May  

June  

July  •••••*  *••••■•••■•••••••••••■•■■■■••■••••••■•• 

August-  

September  

October.. 

Novcinl>cr  •*■••••*•■■•••••••■■•••■••■  ••■■■■■•■•■■••■«•••••■••  •■•••< 

December  


Total.. 


•••■•■•■•■•■■■■•■■■•••••a 


•••  ••••••••  


The  increase  in  1890  over  1889  was  **3>o34-02,  or  17^  per  cent.  The 
average  fare  per  passenger  was  $1.15. 

In  accordance  with  the  settlement  of  August  27,  1887,  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Guatemala  and  the  company,  the  latter  engaged  to 
change  the  seven  wooden  trestles  on  the  Escuintla-Palin  section  for  iron 
structures  within  the  term  of  20  months  from  that  date. 

Engineers  were  placed  at  once  in  the  field  by  the  superintendent,  in  or- 
der to  study  the  immediate  and  most  feasible  execution  of  the  company's 
engagements  in  regard  to  the  change  of  iron  bridges  for  the  wooden  trestles. 

The  result  of  these  studies  showed  clearly:  (1)  That  the  masonry  undei 
the  wooden  supports  was  highly  defective  and  had  to  be  renewed  entirely 
of  a  much  stronger  quality;  (2)  that  the  wooden  trestles  could  not  even  serve 
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as  false  works  for  the  execution  of  the  iron  structures ;  and  (3)  that  on  the 
same  locality  the  latter  could  not  be  put  in  without  a  long  and  tedious  sus- 
pension of  traffic. 

Consequently  the  location  of  new  bridge  points  had  to  be  made  entirely 
independent  under  a  very  considerable  expense  in  the  deep-cut  approaches, 
wherever  these  new  bridge  points  might  be  located.  This  difficulty,  together 
with  the  extremely  heavy  grades  of  the  old  line  (5  to  6  per  cent.),  convinced 
the  superintendent  that  the  most  economical  and  reasonable  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances  was  to  look  at  once  for  an  entirely  new  line 
which  might  partly  avoid  the  above  difficulties  and  reduce  the  general  heavy 
grade  to  the  maximum  of  other  sections  of  the  whole  line  (say  3^  per  cent.), 
with  compensated  curvature. 

Of  course,  months  of  valuable  time  had  been  consumed  already  by  these 
studies,  but,  as  the  inconsistent  action  of  the  constituent  assembly  of  October, 
1887,  had  given  ample  margin  for  protest  against  congressional  action,  which 
actually  threw  the  time  as  an  essence  of  contract  out  altogether,  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  propose  to  the  Government  a  complete  change  of  the  line, 
which  was  accepted  and  finally  approved  by  the  assembly  of  1888,  providing 
in  the  same  decree  that  the  20  months  for  the  change  should  commence 
from  the  publication  of  said  decree,  April  23,  1888. 

The  construction  time  was  exceedingly  short.  However,  no  alternative 
was  left  but  to  accept  it  after  the  ill-will  shown  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
constituent  assembly  of  October,  1887,  and  of  the  regular  legislative  assembly 
of  March  and  April,  1888,  had  proved  only  too  clearly  that  a  pretext  for  can- 
celing the  settlement  of  August  27,  1887,  was  looked  for,  when  this  settle- 
ment had  really  no  business  whatever  in  Congress  any  more. 

A  rather  hasty  preliminary  survey  had  been  made  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  lighter  grade,  which  was  verified  with  an  approximate  movement 
of  some  600,000  cubic  yards  of  grading  and  5,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry. 
This  preliminary  survey  was  made  by  Col.  Charles  Buckley  as  chief  of  party, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  five  road  crossings  over  the  old  line  in 
relation  to  temporary  stoppage  of  traffic,  which  was  afterwards  positively 
denied  by  the  Government  after  having  allowed  a  reasonable  suspension  of 
traffic  before.  Such  denial  obliged  them  to  an  essential  change  of  location  in 
many  parts,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  quantities  of  movement  of  ground. 

The  superintendent  certainly  has  to  take  a  great  deal  of  blame  upon 
his  shoulders  for  not  securing  binding  documents  from  Minister  Barrutia  as  to 
temporary  suspension.  When  it  was  time  and  when  he  applied  for  the  same, 
it  was  too  late  to  mend  matters,  leaving  them  with  a  difficult  engineering 
problem  on  their  hands,  when  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  the  old  line 
could  not  be  avoided  in  order  to  obtain  a  lighter  grade,  and  when  these  five 
crossings  conditioned  to  be  either  at  grade  or  above  or  below  it.  The  prob- 
lem was  solved  very  creditably  by  engineers  A.  J.  Scherzer  and  W.  Moore 
locating  four  grade,  and  one  overhead,  crossing. 

Actual  work  was  commenced  on  June  1,  1888,  and  grading  finished  on 
December  2,  1889,  showing  a  movement  of  ground  of  837,331  cubic  yards, 
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106  cubic  yards  of  riprap,  9,059.6  cubic  yards  of  first-class  pointed  rubble 
masonry. 

Not  a  schedule  train  of  the  time  card  was  suspended  during  the  whole  con- 
struction time.  All  necessary  material  was  on  hand  in  good  opportunity  and  at 
the  right  moment,  with  exception  of  the  iron-deck  truss  bridges  ordered  from 
Europe.  These  were  delayed  for  4  months  on  account  of  strikes  in  England, 
and  this  delay  was  taken  in  December,  1889,  by  Minister  of  Public  Works 
Salvador  Escobar  as  a  fresh  protest  to  threaten  forfeiture  of  the  franchises. 

The  time  expired  really  on  December  23,  1889,  and  the  line  was  ready 
on  March  30,  1890,  or,  say,  3  months  behind  contract  time  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  iron  structures,  which  was  beyond  the  control 
of  the  company.  The  necessary  protests  and  notifications  on  this  head  were 
made  to  the  Government,  claiming  exception  on  force  majeure  and  acts  of  God. 

After  losing  the  whole  month  of  April,  1890,  without  definite  action,  the 
Government  finally  ordered  the  appointment  of  an  inspecting  committee  of 
Government  engineers,  and  upon  their  favorable  report  decreed  the  opening 
of  the  line  for  public  service  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  This  was  verified  on 
June  1,  1890,  and  the  service  since  that  day  has  been  carried  on  strictly  to 
schedule,  without  missing  a  single  train. 

The  new  construction  account  is  not  closed  yet,  as  they  still  are  taking 
out  the  old  track  and  bridges,  of  which  the  heavy  steel  is  being  changed 
down  to  lower  line,  an  expenditure  which  properly  belongs  to  new  construction. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  GUATEMALA. 
Table  showing  the  exports  for  1889. 


Articles. 


Indigo 
OU  from 
Dissected  animals... 

Coffee  

Cocoa . 


..pounds. 

..do.... 
..do.... 


•  |»mwWM«l»mtm»n  »«»..»  minim 


Hide*  of  cattle. 
Hides  of  deer.... 


Images  _. 

Rubber-  

Bones  

.  Woolen  cloth 
Soles.-  


••■■••■•••••••••••■••■■•■••••••■a •  -  •  i 


do.... 

......do.... 

.do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

do . . . . 

....do.... 
....do..,. 


■  •••■>•■•••••■•■••••>•••••■••■■ ......  U'J  ....  . 


.do. 
.do. 


Sarsaparilla... 
Aguardiente.. 
Bananas... 
Planl 
Gold 


•  •••  ■>•«•■••••».••■  tffi 


•••••■••••••■•••■•■a  ......do. . . . 

 ..  gallons. 

 bunches 


•  •••••  >*•••••••••  ••••••••  >••  


Total ... 
Total  in  1885. 
Total  in  1886 
Total  in  1887, 
Total  in  1888. 


Quantity. 


1,003,436 

4,775 

950 

433 

55,*38.9°5 
a,  113 
1,480,684 
ai,97i 
660 
».5*3 
>69.734 
16,838 

8,7«4 
10,318 

19,696 
i.943,36o 
110,233 
128 


Value. 


f50.1a1.30 

4.775-uo 
95.00 
1 ,000.00 

«,7<>4,948.  «5 
3,113.00 

*>7.395-  76 
8,788.40 
660. 00 
5,000. 00 
84,862.00 
168. 38 
13,071.00 

3.065- 40 
5,908.80 
99,150.40 
44,o83.8o 
500.00 
I.555- 00 
16,678. 50 


«3.»47.6«9.8a 
6,069,645. 8a 
6,179,508.91 

9.°39.39'»6 
7»a39.977-  38 
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Table  shmving  the  imports  for  1889. 


Ports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties. 

Package*. 
58,09a 
401,304 

Pounds. 

7, 364,956 
43,490,83a 

$338,793.84 
6,840,579.75 

|i77.oo6. 44 
3,533,317.57 

459,296 

50,655,788 

7,  °79.373- S9 

a,  700,119.01 

7'aS/e  shmving  the  imports  by  countries  in  1889. 


Country. 


Packages. 


England  

United  States  of  America  .... 

South  America  

France  

Germany  

Central  America  

China  

Spain  

Belgium  

Switzerland  

Belbc  

Mexico  

The  Antilles  

Italy  


Total. 


Expense*  of  packing,  comm.>sions,  insurance,  and  freight  asfarasthe  ports  of 
the  Republic  


Gran.l  total. 

Total  in  1 S85  

Total  in  i£S6  

Total  in  1887  

Total  in  1888  


Vulue. 


84. 1*3 

$1.598, 76a. 45 

aao,  446 

».33?.398.56 

1,836 

«»»°7.6i4-3a 

57,69« 

9*0,580.93 

04,735 

715,339.65 

5.5»9 

69«.857.30 

607 

131, 265. lO 

7.3*8 

lia,4S9.0S 

7.496 

98,733.80 

843 

85,631.85 

4,769 

70,846.9a 

573 

63,758.  35 

1,046 

31,564.76 

3,385 

ao.631.95 

459. s?6 

7.079.373-59 

Table  shoiving  the  imports  by  articles  in  1889. 


507,387.68 


7,586.661 
3.788.134 
3,537.399 
4»»4»t4<>7 
5,459,568 


•s7 
•90 

.91 
.64 


Artides. 


Vegetable  oils  

Aguardiente,  brandy,  whisky,  rum, and  aniseed  _  

Barbed  wire  for  fences  

Cotton  (thread  ai  d  cloth). „  , 

Firearms  

Ban-  of  silver. _  

Boots  and  shoes  

Cinnamon  

Wagons  and  carts,  

Carriages  

Barley  

Whit*,  wax  

Beer....  „  

Preserves.lmits,  cheese,  sago,  tap"oca,confectir.nrry  .etc.... 

Glassware  and  panes  ol  glass  

Miscellaneous  articles  

Drugs  and  medicines  

Slc.irine  in  candles  anil  in  cakes  

Matches  

•Free. 


Value. 

Duties. 

J43.698.35 

137.953-  V 

9°.  '75-  40 

133,639.85 

47.545.oo 

C) 

«.«39.3»6-  35 

9,0.46955 

4,694.00 

S. 835  00 

33,400.00 

O 

6,589.09 

6,137.37 

14,973-  »8 

13,865.  50 

4.'7*-SO 

479-8t 

1 1 , 490.00 

6,537.00 

6,785.34 

780  19 

4,833.46 

4,396  6? 

37, 164.80 

»4.983-75 

84,689. 77 

71,368.0/ 

61.91a.56 

49,857  43 

9.598.39 

7.936  74 

J 00, 774. 35 

89.693-  I; 

38, 168.40 

41,653.68 

36,936.  53 
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Table  showing  the  imports  by  articles  in  i88g— Continued. 


Vol,,. 

Duties. 

#155,332.00 

#163,487.53 

ia2,659.  35 

94,845-67 

344.798-44 

309.059.  43 

3«.3g5  45 

37,651.  30 

73,79. -3> 

65.265. 14 

67.59s  79 

O 

59.  »76.2o 

6,805.36 

5*6,935. 54 

<*) 

71.789- »5 

62,657.46 

59,320.00 

f) 

2,849,078.00 

C) 

12,843.28 

15,185-35 

68,496.  76 

(•) 

53,620.41 

33,993.84 

7,880.60 

(•) 

26,354-95 

19.768.33 

15,790.00 

9,335.00 

41,263.24 

30,074.30 

81 ,970. 00 

9.426. 55 

6a, 350. 20 

C) 

4,678.35 

5,189.40 

191,305. 80 

iu.  503. 64 

75.59«-36 

65.330.70 

38,743.00 

3.305-61 

36,167.39 

14,045  80 

11.485.5° 

C) 

154,670.15 

134.159-34 

7.079.373- 59 

a, 700, 119. 01 

507,287.68 

7,586,661.37 

•«•••**••>•»••« •••••• 

Artii  lc>. 


Flour. 


iron, iron  in  bars, sheet-iron, nails, and  iron  tools  for 


■•••••••••••••••■••••■••a. 





■  •■••■.•••.a  •■«•••••••■  a   ...■••••< 


Agricultural  i 

workmen  •  •••*•>  •••«••«*•••  ••••■•••>«•••••••■•••< 

Wool  (thread  and  cloth)  

Linen  (thrc&d  and  cl^-th)..  •.•••»•»•.»•«.•.•.••.•••■•••••••••••••••»•• 

Casta!  ...••••••••••••««■••••••••.•••»•••••.«••••■»•••.••  ».«..«»...«.  ...•.••««»..•«**.«.«■..«««• 

Wood  tnr  building  

Machinery  for  agriculture  and  fabrile  industries  

Material  for  railroads, telegraph, and  electric  light  

Haberdashery  and  hardware  , 

Gold  coin  

Silver  coin  

Wooden  furniture  

Articles  for  charitable  institutions  and  for  public  instruction 

Paper  of  all  kinds—  

Fresh  potatoes 

Petroleum.  

Pianos  

Dressed  hides  

Jewelry  and  fine  watches  „  

Fm pt y  sac les ....... ......*....•  .■  ■,■■#—>—■  >■,, ... «.....«■.«••  ■«....«..«.»..« .......... «^.. ...... 

Common  salt   ■.••■•■••.•••••••••••••••...«•.•••. 

Silk  (thread  and  cloth)-  

Hats  of  all  kinds 

Iron  roofs  and  pipes  

Wheats-...  MM  MM*I  IM  •  •  <  a 

Utensils  for  privileged  industries... 
Wines  and  sweet  liquors 

Total  

Costs,  charges,  commissions,  freight, etc  

Grand  total. 


•  •■••IIM'IHMIIHII  IIIIIIIIM  IIIKMi 


•  •a  a  •«•••*••*  MHMIMMMtMHMItlNNMN 

mw  ■  mHiHHmiiiHHMftitMimmii      — ti  

M  •••  ■  MtlMHO  •••••••  


 •  Mil  >M 


•Free. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES. 
Table  showing  the  revenue  of  Guatemala  in  1889. 


Articles. 


I  <■  •••••a«aaaaaaa»aa**a«***a«aa< 


I    ■ ■ • ••••.a. a  


Mn;.<-i>o!;rs  : 

Gunpowder. 
Saltpeter. 
Tobacco 
Customs : 
Imports. 
Exports........... 


....  a.............. 


................ 





Paper  with  Government  seal  

Stamps...  . •...••....•■....•*...... ....... 

License  for  commercial  books  

Stationary  property  (land, etc.)... 
Exemption  from  military  service. 

M:»k:ng  and  repairing  roads  

Slaughter-house  licenses..  

Flour  „  

Salt  „  m 


Amount. 


#1,811,773.17 
a4.46o.  50 
10,553.63 
68,970.08 


552,045.43 
1, aoy.  68 

146,617.97 
30,815.76 
6,337-  00 

H4.894.73 
11,413.50 

102,384.93 

165,880.97 
4 ".525-  57 
4*.  645- 34 


Articles. 


Various  : 
Fines . 

Matriculations  

Unclaimed  lands. _  


 1  1 


Quit  rents  ... 

Confiscations.  „  

3  per  cent,  monthly  from  the 
salaries  of  Government  em- 
ployes and  applied  to  pension 

mUUL  •••••M*i««f*«iMtti<>l«(*a*t**< 

Sale  and  exchange  of  land,  etc... 

Inheritances    

Postal  service  

'I  clcgr.iph  

Revision  of  duties  on  imports  

Total.., 
General  ex 


Net  revenue. 


Amount. 


#11,433.90 

3M.33 

38. 442. 55 
9,784.76 

».57'-76 


14.260.98 
3,672.83 

».493-«9 
50,643.51 

106,508.36 
42,393.70 


6, 102,17a.  9a 
516,260.60 


i.5*5.9«''-3* 


Notb. — Deficit  in  postal  service  and  telegraph  of  #84,959.45. 
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Table  showing  the  publU  debt  of  Guatemala. 


Description. 


Consolidated  .... 

Paper  money 

Consolidated 
vencd  into  bonds  ..  , 

Maturing  debts  , 

Coovertible  into  certificates,  ac- 
cording to  decree  No.  421 


Amount. 


$6, 495,063.04 
1,189,968.00 

17.75'.  86 
111,753.00 

195,017.01 


Description. 


Home  debt— Continued  \ 

Bonds  on  coffee  exportation  _  

Notes  payable  in  cash. 

Foreign  debt  (/9M,70o)„  


$384, 18S.00 
6a,.949-37 


4,613.500.00 


«3.569.  '9°- 


Statement  showing  the  customs  receipts  of  Guatemala  in  1889. 

Guatemala..   11,974,442.79 

Retalhulen   485 , 866 . 60 

Iiabal  :   177,906.44 

Champerico..~   36,477.84 

0c6s.-   25,425.34 

Total   2,700,119.01 

Total  in  1 885   1 , 487 , 039 . 63 

Total  in  1 886   1 , 703 , 845 . 84 

Total  in  1887   2,253,899.86 

Total  in  1888   2,286,864.69 


Charges  of  the  CompaSia  de  Agencias  de  Guatemala  (limited). 

PORT  OF  SAN  JOSE. 
Unloading. 

Cloth  of  all  kinds,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  small  wares,  books,  paper,  wax,  preserves, 

medicines,  etc  per  cwt...  $0.50 

Furniture  of  all  kinds,  tine  china  in  boxes  or  barrels,  carriages,  pianos,  etc  do  60 

Liquors  of  all  kinds,  china  in  crates,  glassware  in  boxes,  tin,  paints  and  oils  for  the 
same,  candles,  windowpanes,  iron  nails,  pickaxes,  smoothing  irons,  agricultural  im- 
plements, rubber  or  leather  belts  for  machinery  per  cwt...  .40 

Iron  in  bars,  tires,  sheet  iron,  axles,  wheels,  molds  for  sugar,  petroleum,  naphtha, 

telegraph  wire,  barbed  wire,  cocoa,  tar  per  cwt...  .30 

Flour,  barley,  tallow  in  barrels,  maize,  rice,  lard,  empty  sacks  do  25 

Wheat,  pitch  do  20 

Corn,  salt  do  12 

Machinery : 

Less  than  1,000  pounds  do  30 

From  1,000  pounds  to  2  tons  do  50 

From  2  to  3  tons  «  do  75 

From  3  to  4  tons  do   1 . 00 

From  4  to  5  tons  do   1 . 25 

Every  additional  ton  do  25 

Wood  for  building  per  1,000  feet...  6.00 

Gold  and  jewel  nr..-  per  cent. 

Empty  iron  tanks  or  barrels  per  cwt...      .  1 2 

Potatoes  do  18 

Horses  and  cattle,  per  head...  10.00 
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Coco*  per  cwt...  jo.  30 

Coffee,  lead  do  25 

Cochineal  do  40 

Indigo,  rubber,  deerskin,  calfskin  do  50 

Brown  sugar  ...do  I2«^ 

Hides  do  10 

Woolen  clothing  and  other  merchandise  per  cubic  foot...      .  15 

Ballast  and  water  per  ton...  4.00 

Passengers  with  loo  pounds  of  baggage  each...    1. 00 

Excess  of  baggage  per  pound...  .01 

Horses  and  cattle  per  head...  10.00 

Wood  in  planks.  per  1,000  feet...  6.00 

Aguardiente  per  cwt...  .20 

Gold  o}i  per  cent 

Commissions. 

Receiving  and  dispatching  vessels   32.00 

Contracts  for  freight,  etc  2%  percent. 

Collecting  2%  per  cent. 

Invoicing  25 

Franking  bills  of  lading  and  stamtxs,  according  to  the  tarifT  of  the  Government. 

Examination  0/  goods. 

Bales  of  cotton   .12 

Boxes  of  merchandise  do  25 

Machinery,  flour,  liquors,  oil  do  05 

Iron  in  bundles  do  05 

Articles  not  specified  will  be  adjusted  to  the  foregoing  charges. 

WHARF  RATES  AT  SAN  JOSE. 
Imports. 

(1)  Merchandise,  furniture,  pianos,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  iron  safes,  hops,  and 

all  other  articles  not  specified  in  this  tariff.  per  cwt...  $0.50 

(2)  Wines,  liquors,  oil,  cocoa,  alcohol,  beer,  petroleum,  paints,  turpentine,  medicinal 

waters,  tallow,  and  grease  per  cwt...  .30 

(3)  Iron  in  the  rough,  ironware,  china,  flour,  glassware,  machinery,  tar,  cement,  carts, 

wheels,  doors,  windows,  manure,  salt,  lime,  and  bricks  per  cwt...  .25 

(4)  Naphtha  in  iron  tanks    do  20 

(5)  Wheat,  barley,  corn,  rice,  beans,  and  other  cereals;  hay,  oats,  bran,  pilch,  empty 

sacks  for  exporting  fruit,  wood  for  building,  coal,  and  potatoes  per  cwt...  .12 

Exports. 

(1)  Cochineal,  indigo,  and  woolen  clothing  do  50 

(2)  Cocoa,  rubber,  quinine  bark,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  deerskin,  goatskin,  calfskin, 

soles  for  shoes,  plants,  skins  of  birds,  machinery,  hardware,  mineral  specimens, 

and  all  other  articles  not  specified  in  this  tariff.  per  cwt...  .32 

(3)  Coffee  do  25 

(4)  Rice,  corn,  lieans,  and  other  cereals;  horn,  lead,  and  metals  of  small  value;  fruit, 

potatoes,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  ;  hay,  oats,  bran,  and  barley  per  cwt...  .12 

(5)  Sugar,  fine  and  coarse  do  05 

(6)  Wood  of  all  kinds.  per  1,000  feet...  3.00 

(7)  Undressed  skins.  ,...each...  .08 
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Imports  and  exports. 

Horses  per  head...  $4.00 

Cattle  do   2.00 

Small  animals  and  dogs  do   1 .00 

Birds  in  cages  per  cage...  1 .00 

Passengers  with  100  pounds  of  baggage  each...  1. 00 

Baggage  in  excess  per  cwt...  .50 

Wood,  ballast,  water  per  ton . . .  1 .00 

For  ships. 

Captains  who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  wharf  for  themselves  or  crews  will  pay  as  follows: 

Ships  of  100  tons  or  less   $6.00 

Ships  of  from  101  to  200  tons   10.00 

Ships  of  more  than  200  tons   16.00 


Freight  Rates  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Guatemala. 

NOTICE. 

The  managers  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Guatemala  reserve  the  right  to  increase  the  prices 
in  the  following  tariff  (within  the  limits  of  their  concession)  or  to  reduce  the  same  in  all  or  in 
part,  according  to  circumstances. 

IMPORTS. 

First  class. — For  the  entire  distance  from  the  port  of  San  Josi  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  $ijo 

per  cwt.,  $30  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Jewels  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  harness,  chandeliers,  bran,  turpentine,  trunks,  barrels  or 
casks,  boxes,  baskets,  empty  demijohns  and  glass  vessels,  buckets,  valises,  billiard  tables  (net 
set  up).  pn:nters'  brushes,  pictures,  mattresses,  beds,  wagons  in  sections,  baby  carriages,  cin- 
namon, boots  and  shoes,  dressed  leather,  wax  (crude  or  manufactured),  metallic  cartridges, 
brushes,  horsehair,  cork,  drugs,  statues,  baggage  without  declared  value,  rifles  and  firearms  of 
all  kinds,  brooms,  spices,  looking-glasses  of  all  kinds,  macaroni,  Chinese  lanterns,  matches, 
cages,  toys,  scientific  or  musical  instruments,  lamps,  miscellaneous  parcels,  lanterns,  hops,  fur- 
niture in  sections,  mnrblc,  moldings,  light  machinery  (not  exceeding  200  pounds),  wicks; 
materials  for  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  light;  samples,  umbrellas,  parasols,  j>crfumery, 
Venetian  blinds,  mattings,  combs,  live  plants,  feather  dusters,  boilers  (up  to  20  gallons), 
clocks,  wheels,  scales,  saddles,  ready-made  clothing,  chairs  in  sections,  hats,  tea  urns ;  kitchen 
utensils  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  or  any  other  kind  of  metal;  velocipedes,  zarrandas,  and  money  at 
one-fourth  of  I  per  cent.,  under  the  unalterable  condition  that  the  consignee  binds  himself  to 
receive  every  remittance  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  its  destination,  the  mana- 
ges refusing  to  hold  themselves  responsible  if  this  condition  is  neglected. 

Se.  wtd  class.— For  the  entire  distance  from  the  port  of  San  Josi  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  $1.25 

per  cwt.,  pj  per  ton  of  3 poo  pounds. 

Groceries,  sugar,  quicksilver,  mineral  waters,  rice,  oils  of  all  kinds  for  lighting,  olive  oil, 
machine  oil,  and  oil  for  painting  (excluding  castor  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  oil  of  almonds,  and  co- 
paila  uil,  which  are  drugs),  starch,  brass  in  bars,  blacking,  varnish,  buttons,  pitch,  preserves, 
eatable.;,  provisions,  sj>erm  and  wax  candles,  hemp,  beer  in  boxes  or  barrels,  glassware  and 
crockery  in  boxes,  chocolate,  copper  in  bars  or  plates,  confectionery,  tin  in  bulk,  tow,  stoves, 
hardware  ot  all  kinds  that  arc  not  specified,  belts  for  machinery,  dried  or  preserved  fruits, 
cloth  of  all  kinds;  articles  manufactured  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk,  or  mixed;  kerosene  oil, 
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grease,  yarn  for  knitting,  thread,  forms  for  shoes,  cane  work,  books,  tin  in  sheets,  brass  in 
sheets,  lard,  butter,  machinery  weighing  more  than  400  pounds  and  less  thau  4,000  pounds 
or  of  40  cubic  feet,  ammunition,  maizenc,  molds  for  sugar,  playing  cards,  writing  paper, 
writing  materials,  paints,  paper  for  printing,  wrapping  paper,  wall  paper,  petroleum,  presses  of 
metal  or  wood,  doors,  ironmongery,  tobacco  in  raw  material  or  manufactured,  windows  and 
blinds,  agricultural  implements,  plain  glass,  wines  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  chalk,  zinc  in  bars 
or  sheets. 

Third  class.— For  the  entire  distance  from  the  port  of  San  Josi  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  $1 

per  cwt.,  $20  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

Cotton  in  raw  material,  hard  and  soft  coal,  wood  prepared  for  houses,  cement,  stearine  or 
si>enn  in  cakes,  bricks,  manure,  flour,  ice,  common  soap  in  boxes,  corn,  slates  for  roofs  ;  lead, 
iron,  and  steel  in  bars,  ingots,  j>ackages,  or  sheets ;  empty  sacks.  Flour  by  entire  carload  of 
200  cwts.  will  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  $18  per  ton  for  the  75  miles. 

Special  classes. — Importation,  exportation,  and  local,  according  to  special  agreement. 

Animals  of  all  kinds,  horse  cars  set  up,  carriages,  pianos,  billiard  tables  set  up,  furniture 
set  up,  articles  of  more  than  40  cubic  feet  or  4,000  pounds,  tiles  and  shingles,  kindling  wood, 
wood  in  the  rough,  barges  or  small  boats,  baggage  without  declared  value,  dynamite,  gunpow- 
der, fuhninants,  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  other  inflammable  and  danger- 
ous substances.    Wheat  and  barley  at  Si 7  per  ton  for  the  75  miles 

The  managers  reserve  the  right  to  charge  by  the  cubic  foot  on  any  of  die  different  classes, 
by  special  measure  and  agreement,  any  package  that  does  not  weigh  at  least  30  pounds. 

Notices. 

Every  package  that  arrives  at  the  port  manifested  simply  as  merchandise  will  pay  first-class 
tariff,  and  in  no  case  will  a  reduction  be  made,  even  though  it  may  be  proved  afterwards  that 
the  respective  contents  belonged  to  the  second  or  third  classes. 

No  remittance  will  be  made  for  less  than  25  cents.  Baggage  and  all  accounts  for  freight 
less  than  $4  will  be  charged  in  advance. 

Every  package  which  is  found  in  imperfect  condition  must  be  repaired  at  cost  of  the  sender 
before  its  being  admitted  into  the  trains;  and,  if  that  is  not  possible,  the  simple  mention  in  the 
manifest  that  the  package  is  found  to  be  in  bad  condition  will  relieve  the  managers  of  the  rail- 
road from  all  responsibility. 

EXPORTS. 

Products  of  the  country  from  Guatemala  to  the  port  of  San  Jose. 

Oils  of  the  country,  starch,  indigo,  cocoa,  cochineal,  seeds,  sarsaparilla,  rublier,  un- 
bleached wool,  live  plants,  and  grains  not  specified  per  cwt...  $1 .00 

Hides  or  skins  in  packs,  fibers,  ramie,  tobacco  do  75 

Corn,  beans,  mineral  waters  do  50 

Coffee  do  60 

Su^ar,  rice,  mineral  specimens  do  40 

Curiosities  of  the  country  do   1 . 50 

Eoose  hides  each...      . 2c 

Money  at  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  under  the  unalterable  condition  that  the  consignee  binds 
himself  to  receive  every  remittance  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  its  destination, 
the  managers  refusing  to  hold  themselves  responsible  if  this  condition  is  neglected. 

Animals,  dangerous  freight,  and  freight  of  more  than  40  cubic  feet  or  2  tons,  according  to 
special  agreement. 

Baggage  without  declared  value  will  pay  according  to  tarifl*  of  first  class  of  import*. 
No.  130  5. 
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Table  showing  the  exports  of  coffee  from  the  fort  of  Livingston  during  the  quarter  enaed 

December  jr,  iSqo. 

Destination. 

Quantity. 

0 

Bags. 
78t 
5*9 
S87 

»9 
380 

Ponnti*. 

(h'V 

a,5ao 
S*.*74 
1. 150 

l^Ollllotl   •<••••  •••<  i  ritoi  ■  MMtHMMHMIN 

New  \  otIc  ..i..,.....i...«t  ».<>*. i.... ..*..••■■  ■••*•■••••■•••••••••••••■•*••• 

T  -t.il  .■.■■■■•••••••••••■•••••»•••••■••••••«•••••■•••••*••■■••■•••••••■•••■■..  

2,306 

338,004 

SAMUEL  KIMBERLY, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Guatemala,  January  ij,  1891. 


PERUVIAN  PETROLEUM. 

REPORT  BV  MINISTER  HICKS,  OF  LIMA. 

The  refined  kerosene  manufactured  by  the  London  and  Pacific  Petroleum 
Company  at  Talara,  near  Paita,  in  northern  Peru,  has  so  far  displaced  the 
American  article  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  purchase  anything  but  the  Peru- 
vian kerosene  in  Lima.  The  first  shipment  to  this  market  from  Talara  was 
made  in  December,  1889,  and  now  almost  the  whole  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  supplied  with  the  Peruvian  article.  The  London  and  Pacific 
Company  is  rapidly  extending  its  works  and  increasing  its  manufacturing 
capacity,  besides  extending  its  shipping  facilities  by  the  purchase  of  more 
steamers.  Ultimately  it  is  the  design  of  the  company  to  extend  its  trade  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  it  is  almost  certain  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  American  article. 

Besides  the  London  and  Pacific  Company,  another  company,  owned 
principally  by  F.  G.  Piaggio,  at  Callao,  is  operating  an  establishment  at 
Zonitos,  near  Talara,  and  its  product  is  also- on  sale  in  this  market. 

Three  new  companies  have  been  organized  in  London  since  January  if 
1 891,  with  large  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  working  these  petroleum  beds 
between  Paita  and  Tumbez,  and  this  industry  promises  to  become  the  most 
important  in  Peru. 

While  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  oil  region  is  confined  to  somewhat 
narrow  limits,  the  Peruvian  oil  fields  are  said  to  cover  an  extent  of  7,500 
square  miles. 

JOHN  HICKS, 

HaT*    *  «f 
JKL *  'IIS »  C w  ■ 

United  States  Legation, 

Lima,  April  2/,  1891. 
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HARVEST  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE  AND  EUROPE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  GRIFFIN,  OF  LIMOGES. 

FRANCE. 

The  National  Millers'  Association  of  France  has  just  issued  an  estimate, 
fo  mded  on  very  carefully  collected  data,  of  the  probable  wheat  harvest  of 
France  and  Europe  for  1891.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of  France  until 
the  harvest  is  gathered  in  1892,  it  is  necessary  to  see  how  much  wheat  was 
yielded  by  the  crops  of  1890  and  the  quantity  imported. 

The  official  figures  of  the  yield  for  1890,  as  given  by  the  minister  of  agri- 
culture, are  119,436,827  hectolitres.*  There  is  a  monthly  consumption  of 
9,000,000  hectolitres,  requiring  for  a  year's  supply  108,000,000  hectolitres; 
about  15,000,000  hectolitres  are  used  for  seed  ;  so  that  the  present  average 
need  of  wheat  in  France  per  annum  is  123,000,000  hectolitres.  This  year 
there  must  be  added  to  this  amount  5,000,000  hectolitres,  which  is  required 
for  resowing  where  the  grain  had  been  frozen  or  injured,  making  a  total  for 


this  year  of  128,000,000  hectoliters. 

Hectolitres. 

Crop  of  1890   119,436,872 

Importations  up  to  April  30,  1 891   11,929,849 

Total   131,366,721 

Consumption  for  9  months,  including  seed   IOI  ,000,000 


On  hand  to  meet  demand  up  to  August,  1891   30,366,721 

3  months'  consumption   27,000,000 

Halance   3,366  721 


The  estimated  yield  of  wheat  for  1891  will  be  82,779,000  hectolitres  if 
the  weather  and  all  other  conditions  are  favorable.  This  is  the  maximum 
estimate;  it  will  be  31  per  cent,  less  than  the  harvest  of  1890. 


Hectolitres. 

Annual  consumption   123,000,000 

Probable  harvest   82,779,000 

Deficit  to  be  supplied  by  importation   40,221,000 


The  average  price  paid  for  wheat  under  favorable  circumstances  is  23 
francs  per  hectolitre ;  consequently  the  sum  of  925,000,000  francs  will  be 
spent  during  the  next  12  months  for  wheat. 

EUROPE. 

The  production  of  Europef  in  1890  and  the  estimated  production  of 


1 89 1  are  as  follows : 

Hectolitres. 

Production  of  Europe  in  1890   225,000,000 

Estimated  production  in  1891   in, 000, 000 


Deficit  to  be  supplied  by  foreign  countries   114,000,000 


•338,961,715  htuhels,  the  hectoliter  being  equal  to  a  838  bushels, 
t  Production  of  Europe  outside  of  France  —  Note  by  Dt/artnuut. 
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Russia,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Roumania,  and  some  of  the  Danubian  provinces 
will  have  a  fair  harvest;  in  Hungary  it  will  be  below  the  average  this  year. 

The  estimates  given  by  the  millers  are  optimistic.  The  desire  to  create 
an  impression  that  there  is  a  better  supply  than  really  exists  is  all  done  with 
a  purpose ;  they  want  to  buy  grain  as  cheap  as  possible  in  those  fortunate 
countries  that  have  of  their  abundance  to  export. 

In  1890  7,148,878  hectares  (17,687,737  acres)  were  sown  with  wheat, 
and  the  average  yield  was  16.7  hectolitres  per  hectare;  15,000,000  hectoli- 
tres were  used  for  seed ;  making  not  quite  8  bushels  for  1  bushel. 

Not  only  France,  but  all  Europe  turns  longingly  toward  the  wheat  fields 
of  the  United  States.  Last  year  many  hoped  that  South  America  would 
help  supply  the  deficit,  especially  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  to-day  no 
mention  is  made  of  those  countries;  all  hope  is  built  upon  our  harvest.  The 
facts,  as  recently  stated,  are  that  the  bread  of  Europe  must  come  from  the 
United  States. 

WALTER  T.  GRIFFIN, 
United  States  Commercial  Agency,  Commercial  Agent, 

Limoges,  June  23,  i8gi. 


TIN-MINING  IN  THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

REPORT  BY'  CONSUL  WILD  MAN.  OF  SINGAPORE. 

The  passage  of  the  new  tariff  law,  which  placed  a  duty  on  tin  plate,  has 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  tin-mining  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  insomuch 
as  it  increased  the  demand  for  pig  tin  in  the  United  States.  Formerly  the 
tin  that  was  destined  for  tin  plate  to  be  used  in  the  United  States  was  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  was 
manufactured  into  tin  plate  and  the  plate  exported  to  the  United  States 
instead  of  the  raw  material. 

With  the  duty  on  tin  plate  this  industry  became  less  profitable  to  the 
English  manufacturer,  and,  instead  of  shipping  the  manufactured  article,  the 
export  of  pig  tin  direct  has  in  a  great  measure  taken  its  place.  In  other 
words,  pig  tin  is  now  going  direct  to  the  United  States  instead  of  by  the 
way  of  Great  Britain. 

According  to  statements  made  by  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
this  consular  district  mines  half  of  the  tin  of  the  world.  The  export  of  tin 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  all  countries  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to 
$23,254,023. 

The  mining  of  tin  forms  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  peninsula,  and 
is  carried  on  principally  in  the  native  state  of  Perak,  north  of  Singapore. 
The  mining  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  Chinese. 

The  mining  is  that  of  flood  tin,  not  rock,  and  this  means  that  it  is  taken 
from  the  lowlands  near  the  mountains,  where  it  is  found  in  seams  or  pockets 
10  to  20  feet  or  more  below  the  surface  level  in  the  shape  of,  or  appearing 
like,  coarse  black  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  mixture  of  tin  and  small  par- 
ticles of  gold  (dust).    To  get  at  the  placer  tin  means  a  great  upheaval  of 
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soil,  pumping  of  water  from  the  pits,  the  washing  of  the  exhumed  stream 
tin,  and  the  smelting  of  the  latter.  In  most  places  the  pumps,  washing 
apparatus,  and  smelting  furnaces  are  of  the  most  primitive  and  simple,  yet 
ingenious,  character.  The  ore  is  smelted  into  slabs  of  irregular  shape  at  the 
mines  and  sent  to  Penang  and  Singapore  to  be  resmelted  into  marketable  slabs 
or  blocks  and,  at  the  same  time,  purified,  and  then  shipped. 

The  tools  used  by  the  natives  are  very  poor  and  simple,  consisting  of 
only  a  common  hoe  and  a  small,  flat  cane  basket.  With  these  the  whole  of 
the  work  is  done.  A  basket,  when  full,  holds  about  4  pounds  of  earth.  One 
of  these  baskets  is  placed  at  either  end  of  a  stout  bamboo  pole,  balanced 
over  a  laborer's  shoulders,  carried  off,  and  emptied,  while  the  men  with  the 
hoe  scrape  together  more  soil  and  fill  other  baskets.  The  washing  of  the 
tin  is  done  much  in  the  same  manner  as  our  early  miners  washed  for  gold 
dust.  The  ore  is  found  in  Laroot  (Perak)  in  large  quantities  in  a  stratum 
of  whiiish  clay,  which  is  washed  in  long  open  troughs,  water  passing  through 
it,  carrying  off  the  soil,  leaving  the  ore  lodged  against  cleats  nailed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  trough. 

The  English  and  German  companies  now  engaged  in  tin-mining  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  smelt  the  ore  at  the  mines,  but  ship  the  sand  to  Singa- 
pore, where  large  smelteries  have  been  erected. 

The  price  of  tin  has  been  quite  firm  since  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  law, 
fluctuating  slightly  between  about  $31.25  in  August,  1890,  and  $32.80,  the 
present  price,  per  picul  (133^  pounds). 

The  quantity  and  value  of  tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements  that  finds  its 
way  to  the  United  States  can  hardly  be  correctly  ascertained  by  the  quarterly 
reports  of  the  colony ;  for,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  large  quantities  of 
tin,  as  well  as  other  produce  destined  for  the  United  States,  are  shipped  via 
London  and  Hongkong  for  reshipment,  and  consequently  are  not  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  tin  that  went  direct  to  the 
United  States  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1890,  amounted  to 
$i>157>323>  against  $4,921,326  credited  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  for 
the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1890,  it  amounted  to  $1,217,930  (an  in- 
crease of  $60,607  over  tne  preceding  quarter),  against  $5,626,009  credited  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  of  which  $2,306,921  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

About  one- tenth  of  the  carrying  of  tin  between  this  port  and  the  United 
States  is  done  in  American  bottoms.  The  firms  shipping  from  here  are  Eng- 
lish and  German.  There  is  no  American  capital  engaged  in  the  production 
or  exportation  of  tin,  although  the  United  States  is  such  a  heavy  buyer. 

In  my  judgment,  if  an  American  house  were  to  be  established  in  Singa- 
pore, it  would  control  at  once  not  only  all  the  shipments  of  tin  to  the  United 
States,  but  the  shipment  of  nearly  all  of  the  $11,000,000  of  exports  from  the 
Straits  Settlements  to  the  United  States. 

ROUNSEVELLE  WILDMAN, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Singapore,  May  /2,  i8gi. 
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AN  OPEN  ROAD  TO  TRADE  WITH  SPAIN. 

REI'OR  i  BY  C  ONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  meet  here  a  few  active  Americans  whose 
object  would  be  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American  goods.  I  say  it  would 
be  highly  gratifying,  for  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  such  men  would  be  the 
pathfinders  of  a  magnificent  market  for  American  products.  Within  the  last 
few  months  two  lines  of  steamers  have  been  established  between  Cadiz  and 
New  York,  the  New  York  agents  of  which  are  Hagemeyer  &  Brunn.  A  few 
days  ago  one  of  them  brought  to  this  port  several  hundred  barrels  of  Ameri- 
can flour  and  several  saloon  passengers,  all  American  tourists. 

While  thinking  this  over,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  our  enterprising 
exporters  could  send  a  few  live,  Spanish-speaking  business  men  over  here  by 
one  of  these  steamers.  They  could  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Lisbon  (the  steam- 
ers call  there),  and,  after  prosj>ecting  in  Portugal,  come  to  Cadiz  and  do 
profitable  work.  When  through  working  this  part  of  Spain,  they  might  re- 
turn to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Azores,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  something 
could  be  done.  The  exporters,  who  would  find  the  acceptance  of  this  invi- 
tation profitable,  should  send  men  prepared  to  introduce  some  or  all  af  the 
following  articles:  Staves,  agricultural  implements,  petroleum,  furniture, 
drugs  and  patent  medicines,  canned  goods,  breadstuffs,  meats,  household 
novelties,  rubber  goods,  cotton  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  machinery, 
paper,  etc. 

If  this  proposition  seems  quite  experimental  to  an  exporter  of  any  one  of 
the  articles  named,  why  can  he  not  unite  with  the  exporters  of  other  non- 
conflicting  commodities  and  jointly  make  the  experiment?  Or,  better  still, 
let  the  exporters  of  the  goods  named  form  a  syndicate  to  make  a  thorough 
test  of  this  suggestion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  figures;  those  who  care  for  amounts, 
values,  tariffs,  etc.,  are  referred  to  a  former  report.  All  I  desire  to  say  is 
that  Spain  is  buying  large  quantities  of  goods  of  other  nations  that  we  should 
and  can  sell  her,  but  that  we  can  not  do  it  without  making  an  effort. 

If  American  salesmen  do  come,  they  should  be  prepared  to  explain  every- 
thing regarding  discounts,  time,  exchange,  and  just  what  it  will  cost  to  put 
the  goods  in  the  merchant's  warehouse  or  on  the  shelf  of  his  store,  freights 
and  duties  paid.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  goods  are  to  be  paid  for 
before  or  after  they  are  received  is  not  an  unimportant  one  and  should  be 
well  understood. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  one  of  the  reports  from  this  consulate,  a 
letter  was  received  from  a  meat-packing  firm  having  extensive  interests  in 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  They  asked  for  the  names  of  merchants  who 
might  be  induced  to  handle  their  goods. 

Some  time  later  I  was  informed  by  a  Cadiz  merchant  that  he  had  made 
a  trial  order  for  lard,  hams,  shoulders,  and  canned  meats.    He  sent  his  order 
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to  Kansas  City,  and  the  goods  were  sent  from  New  York,  at  which  place  the 
firm  has  an  office  to  attend  to  export  business.  Much  to  his  surprise,  he  was 
drawn  on  for  the  amount  of  the  order  as  soon  as  the  bill  of  lading  issued. 
At  that  time  nearly  all  goods  came  by  way  of  England  (the  greater  part  still 
do),  and  on  this  account  he  was  made  to  pay  for  his  goods  from  30  to  40 
days  before  he  received  them.  He  paid  the  draft,  said  nothing,  but  resolved 
to  have  matters  better  understood  next  time.  The  meats  and  prices  proved 
satisfactory,  and  he  decided  to  give  a  larger  order.  In  the  meantime  the 
lines  of  steamers  heretofore  mentioned  were  established,  and,  after  having  it 
understood  that  the  seller  was  to  draw  on  bill  of  lading  at  30  days'  sight, 
he  ordered  200  barrels  of  hams  and  shoulders,  100  cases  of  lard,  100  cases  of 
canned  meats,  etc.,  requesting  that  it  be  shipped  to  Cadiz  by  the  direct 
route.  In  this  way  he  expected  to  get  the  goods  before  the  draft  became 
due.  This  was  made  September  25  last.  Contrary  to  instructions,  the 
goods  were  sent  via  England,  as  was  the  first -order.  They  were  delayed  in 
transshiping,  and  reached  Cadiz  on  February  20,  60  days  after  he  had  paid 
the  draft,  which  had  been  drawn  at  30  days'  sight,  payable  at  Paris,  and  at- 
tached to  bill  of  lading.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  send  orders  to  his  Paris 
bankers  to  pay  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  presented,  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  bill  of  lading.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst,  for  a  new  tariff 
on  meats,  lards,  etc.,  went  into  effect  January  1,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay 
a  duty  that  was  increased  on  lard,  bacon,  and  hams  from  $3  to  $  10  per  100 
kilogrammes.  He  then  sold  the  goods  to  retail  dealers  (he  is  a  wholesaler) 
and  waited  from  2  to  6  months  for  his  money.  The  payment  of  the  increased 
duty  could  have  been  saved  had  the  goods  been  shipped  from  England  prior  to 
January  1.  When  this  order  was  given  the  dealer  here  was  quite  enthusiastic 
about  working  up  a  jobbing  business  in  American  meats.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  his  experience  acted  as  a  cold  bath  to  his  enthusiasm,  and  that  it 
was  an  experience  largely  brought  about  by  the  indifference  and  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  packing  firm. 

But  such  things  need  not  happen,  and  will  not  if  American  agents  are  on 
the  ground.  It  is  mentioned  to  show,  first,  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  follow  instructions  in  filling  orders  received,  both  as  to  the  route  of  ship- 
ment and  the  method  of  settling  the  account;  second,  that  agents  who  come 
here  to  do  business  should  come  fully  empowered  to  arrange  and  smooth  away 
all  like  difficulties  that  may  be  presented  for  consideration  when  business  is 
solicited. 

Spain  is  buying  what  we  sell,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  sane  business  man 
•  can  long  doubt  that  if  a  magnetic,  Spanish-speaking  American  salesman  were 
here  on  the  ground  orders  could  be  secured.  For  instance,  there  is  a  house 
in  Seville  called  "  Bazar  Sevillano  ;  "  it  has  several  branch  establishments. 
I  passed  one  of  its  places  of  business  in  Calle  Tetuan  in  the  evening  just  as 
the  front  shutters  were  being  pulled  down.  The  shutters  were  made  of  cor- 
rugated sheet-iron,  and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  saw  painted  on 
one  of  them  an  American  flag  with  forty-two  stars.    These  people  advertise 
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American  goods  and  paint  the  flag  on  their  shutters  to  give  color  to  their 
advertisement.  In  reality  the  greater  part  of  their  so-called  American  goods 
are  German  imitations.  American  goods  are  popular,  hence  the  advertise- 
ment. 

But  the  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  how  hard  would  it  be, 
under  such  circumstances,  for  the  right  kind  of  salesmen  to  get  an  order  for 
genuine  American  products  from  this  firm  and  others  of  like  tendencies? 
Good  agents  can  rapidly  develop  trade  with  this  country,  and  those  inter- 
ested will  find  facts  and  figures  awaiting  their  investigation  and  study. 

The  cost  of  reaching  Cadiz  from  New  York  would  be  from  $50  to  $70, 
and  perhaps  steamers  interested  in  the  carrying  trade  would  make  special 
rates  to  salesmen.  Hotel  first-class  rates  are  $2.50  per  day;  railroad  fare, 
first-class  about  $}4  cents  per  mile,  second-class  4  cents,  and  third-class  3 
cents.    Rates  on  coasting  vessels  are  very  much  cheaper. 

It  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  commission  men  and  importers 
to  the  products  exported  from  here  to  the  United  States.  These  are  wine, 
olives,  olive  oil,  cork,  licorice  root,  licorice  paste,  goatskins,  rags,  figs,  brandy, 
canary  seed,  cupreous  sulphur  ore,  fining  earth,  lead,  paintings,  raisins,  soap, 
antiquities,  etc.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  stated  that  the  Seville  pot- 
tery works  sell  large  quantities  of  their  goods  to  American  tourists  each  year. 
These  goods,  like  many  others,  are  sent  by  their  purchasers  to  Paris  or  Liv- 
erpool, there  to  be  packed  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  with  articles 
bought  in  other  European  cities.  The  sales  of  Spanish  lace  are  also  large, 
but,  as  it  becomes  wearing  apparel  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  bought,  it  is  neither 
invoiced  at  Seville  nor  entered  at  the  custom-house  when  it  arrives  in  the 
United  States.    These  things  could  be  profitably  imported. 

But  it  is  needless  to  enumerate.  Come  over  and  see  what  can  be  done, 
and  be  assured  that  this  consulate  will  be  pleased  to  render  any  assistance  in 
its  power  to  Americans  who  come  here  to  develop  trade. 

Before  closing  I  might  add  that  the  time  should  soon  come  when  Amer- 
ican tourists  will  land  in  Europe  at  Cadiz,  and  from  there  commence  their 
journey  through  the  Continent,  returning  to  the  United  States  by  way  of 
England. 

R.  W.  TURNER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Cadiz,  May  18,  i8qt. 


Rice  in  Brazil.— A  report  upon  the  cultivation  and  growth  of  rice  in  this 
consular  district  would  not  contain  any  suggestion  of  importance  to  the  rice- 
growers  of  the  United  States.  Though  the  lands  are  adapted  to  such  growth, 
it  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent.  Small  patches  can  be  seen  here  and  there 
only  for  immediate  consumption.  The  state  of  cultivation  is  very  rude. 
None  is  grown  for  export,  but  a  very  large  quantity  is  imported,  chiefly  from 
the  Old  World.— O.  H.  Dockery,  Consul- General,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February 
16,  i8gi. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  CLERK  MURPHY,  OF  BERLIN. 

German  official  trade  statistics  for  the  year  1890  disclose  the  following 
facts,  which  may  be  of  practical  interest : 

RAILWAY  CARS. 

Railway  cars,  the  only  article  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  under  the  Ger- 
man tariff,  were  imported  in  1890  to  the  number  of  392,  valued  at  935,000 
marks.  Of  these  361  were  imported  from  Belgium.  In  1889  only  58,  re- 
appraised at  108,000  marks,  were  imported.  There  were  exported  922  cars, 
valued  at  2,436,000  marks.  Of  this  number,  384  were  sent  to  Italy,  28  to 
Holland,  83  to  Bulgaria,  and  63  to  Turkey.  The  number  exported  in  1889 
was  1,682  (1,122  to  Italy,  valued  at  5,484,000  marks).  In  1S89  Russia  took 
250  cars  ;  in  1890  it  took  only  1.  In  1890  3  cars,  valued  at  5,000  marks, 
were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

WATCHES. 

The  total  number  of  watches  imported  in  1890  was  1,150,090  (1,116,350 
in  1889).  Of  tnese  1,067, 455  were  supplied  by  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  supplying  only  413.  The  total  number  of  watches  exported  was 
38,827  (25,630  in  1889),  68  being  exported  to  the  United  States.  The 
chief  takers  were  .Russia  (10,381),  Great  Britain  (7,221),  and  Belgium 
(6,952).  Venezuela  took  120  gold  watches  and  Mexico  915  silver  watches. 
Chile  took  750,  Mexico  825,  and  Peru  671  watches  in  cases  other  than  gold 
or  silver. 

HERRING. 

Of  salt  herring,  1,256,286  barrels  were  imported  and  724  exported.  The 
corrected  number  for  1889  was,  respectively,  1,208,986  and  1,097.  The 
chief  suppliers  of  this  demand  were  Great  Britain  (568,263  barrels),  Holland 
(334.352  barrels),  and  Norway  (279,445  barrels).  The  United  States  fur- 
nished only  2  barrels  and  received  in  return  105  barrels. 

STRAW  HATS. 

Of  untrimmed  straw  hats,  363,486  were  imported  (422,903  in  1889)  and 
2,755,050  were  exported  (2,844,403  in  1889).  The  chief  suppliers  were 
France  (126,501)  and  Italy  (120,156).  The  chief  takers  were  France 
(1*655,783),  Holland  (442,865),  Denmark  (162,080),  and  Switzerland 
(108,760).  The  United  States  supplied  112  and  received  2,884.  Of 
trimmed  straw  hats,  etc.,  45,580  (in  1S89,  40,781)  were  imported  and 
608,909  (in  1889,  545,952)  exported.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  were 
France  (14,243),  Austria  (10,946),  Switzerland  (5,589),  Holland  (5,369), 
and  Great  Britain  (4,535)-  Tnc  cnief  markets  of  sale  were  Holland  (132,- 
065),  Norway  (54,409),  Brazil  (34,790),  British  India  (33,608),  Chile 
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(68,051),  Sweden  (24,382),  Russia  (26,100),  Belgium  (19,869),  Switzerland 
(19,474),  Denmark  (13,245),  and  Austria  (11,148).  The  United  States 
supplied  18  and  received  4,867. 


LIVE  ANIMALS. 

In  the  year  1890  1,120,619  animals  were  imported  (in  1889,  699,543), 
as  follows : 


Animals. 

Number. 

Animals. 

Number. 

•  •••••••  

83,506 
106. 545 
5,5»5 
»5,538 
58,304 

Calves  (under  6  weeks  of  age)  

•5.°*, 

596.8a? 
935,5'.' 
a,8oi 
98, 

S leers  (nulls)  ••••••••*•••  •••■•»•* 

Young  cattle  (under  a#  years  of  age)  

Pigs  (under  10  kilogrammes  in  weight)  

Sh©ep.. .........  

I .ambs.. ...... ......  ..  .....••••«.•••. «•»..«..... *— 

Of  these,  the  United  States  supplied  97  horses,  71  cows,  11  bulls,  13 
oxen,  532  young  cattle,  7  calves,  and  2  hogs.  Of  the  horses,  Russia  supplied 
23,960;  Belgium,  18,054;  Denmark,  14,113;  Austria,  10,641;  France, 
8,081;  and  Holland,  6,718.  Of  the  cows,  Denmark  supplied  38,048; 
Austria,  28,488;  Holland,  18,221;  Switzerland,  14,678;  and  France,  6,664. 
Of  the  steers,  Denmark  supplied  3,696;  Sweden,  861;  and  Austria,  490. 
Of  the  oxen,  Austria  supplied  12,485;  Denmark,  1,281;  France,  798;  and 
Italy,  665.  Of  young  cattle,  Denmark  supplied  22,386;  Austria,  14,738; 
Switzerland,  5,676;  Holland,  9,454  ;  and  France,  4,350.  Of  the  calves, 
Switzerland  supplied  11,102;  France,  1,838;  and  Austria,  1,362.  Of  the 
hogs,  Holland  supplied  200,712;  Austria,  161,628;  Denmark,  111,717; 
France,  45*664;  Italy,  28,458;  Belgium,  27,511;  Great  Britain,  14,869; 
Russia,  4,019;  and  Switzerland,  2,201.  Of  the  pigs,  Holland  supplied 
171,264;  Belgium,  45,189  ;  France,  12,757  ;  Switzerland,  4,317  ;  and  Italy, 
1,357.  Of  sheep,  Denmark  supplied  1,464  and  Great  Britain  1,128.  Of 
lambs,  Denmark  supplied  600  and  Austria  260. 

Animals  were  exported  to  the  number  of  434*900  (in  1889,  656,630),  as 
follows : 


Animal*. 

Number. 

Animals. 

Number. 

9>53» 
3,03* 
»53 
4.4« 

3/*3 

Calves  (under  6  weeks  of  age)_  

•,136 
4,3*6 
3.8o6 

l'igs  (under  10  kilogrammes  in  weight).... 

Sheep  iwmmmiimiiiiimmm  mmumi  •••••*•«• 

LAflUSwH  •••••••••••••"•■•••••••♦••••»•••*•  •*»•*••••••• 

Young  cattle  (under  1%  years  of  age)  

Of  these,  the  United  States  received  103  horses  and  4  sheep. 

The  chief  takers  of  horses  were  Switzerland  (2,780),  Holland  (2,154), 
Austria  (1,100),  Belgium  (1,029),  France  (771),  and  Denmark  (627);  of 
cows,  Switzerland  (2,430);  of  steers,  Switzerland  (197);  of  oxen  and  young 
cattle,  Switzerland  (4,384  and  3,200,  respectively);  of  calves,  Austria  (1, 927); 
of  hogs  and  pigs,  Switzerland  (4,017  and   1,397,  respectively);  of  pigs 
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Austria  took  2,472;  of  sheep,  Belgium  took  i62,i78and  Switzerland  33,270; 
ol  lambs,  Belgium  took  3,557  and  Great  Britain  1,165. 

Table  skewing  the  imports  and  exports  of  animals. 


Animals. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1890. 

1889. 

Number. 
106,545 

Number. 
93»«4» 

Number. 
3,°3* 
253 
4,46« 
3.623 
2,136 
4.326 
3.896 

Number. 

5,  "7 

615 

5,«>57 
5,049 
4.201 
10, i»a 

^  ^XCII  IIMIIIKIIHUMtl  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••»•••■•••••••••••••••■■• 

YoUfl^  CAt  tic                                m  n»>m«m««illWHIIIIIHIIIIIIItHiHIIMimilM 

58,304 

••■■••••■•••••a 

4«,»43 

596,823 
a35,546 
3,801 

108,084 

*.34« 

f                 ••••«••  •••*•• ■••••■•••*••••••■••••••■••• 

9.697 
597.97* 
9.«»7 

4.816 

Exportation  of  every  sort  of  animal;  except  the  horse,  decreased. 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  in  the  case  of  sheep  and  lambs  did  the  ex- 
portation exceed  the  importations.  The  German  official  statistics  do  not 
show  a  result  in  this  branch  flattering  to  our  trade.  In  1889  °f  177,647 
cows,  steers,  oxen,  young  cattle,  and  calves  we  supplied  1,613,  or  nearly  10 
per  cent.  In  1890,  however,  German  official  statistics  show  that  of  200,961 
such  animals  which  crossed  the  German  customs  frontier  into  Germany  only 
634  (less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent.)  came  from  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  articles,  all  wares  imported  into  Ger- 
many are  subject  to  weight  duty. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  Germany's  foreign  trade  in  the  year 
1 890 : 


Table  showing  the  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  1S90. 


Articles. 

Total. 

United  Slates. 

France. 

Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

A^phzdt  •■•...•••....••••■•*■■ 

Bran, rice  waste, etc  

100  Ub$, 
270,600 

3,«8s,949 
1,650 
222, 361 

3.*54 
110,631,917 

a,  506, 408 
188,164 

»4,i»73 
7.70I.948 

100  kilos. 

539 
18,951 

°* 

4 

100  kilos. 
*5,S5» 

too  kilos. 
18,780 
»5a.4«7 

100  kilos. 

785,659 
a7a 
78,4«7 
657 

70.7aa.675 
78,5"9 

1 
64 

7 

«.a5«,447 

56,170 
835 

Clothing  and  underclothing ... 
■Coal.  

a 

692 

3a.s63.97« 

86,7" 
162,488 
10,361 

■  • .........  a  ....  .. 

............a..... 

•  •••■•«.... a  ...... 

aa  

 •  

IM  •.......»,.".. 

Cotton : 

Ka  w  

50 

*••••••••••••••••• 

nmmiiitmm 

'.385 

••••«•••••• a •••*•• 

•  aa  ••••••>■••••••• 

•■• >•••••••••••••• 

••••••••• 

itlMIIHIIIWIi 
MMNNMHiail 

Wan  

47 

229,266 

oj 
3 
11 

»5 
3 
90 
15 

Diugs,  chemicals,  and  colors.. 

MNMNHHMIIII 
MMNHNMMMI 
•HtMNHMHNN 
••»•■••••••••••••• 

WMtNHNMIMM 

Dye  wood  extracts-  

Superphosphates  

1  urpentine  oil  

•••••••••••••••■a* 

 •  «••<•• 

•IfNNHKNINH 
•••••■■••■••••••■a 

■••■•••••••••••••a 

••••••••«  HNMM 
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Table  showing  the  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  1890 — Continued. 


Ai  tides. 


Max,  hemp,  and  jute   • 

F*lji  x,  **•■■■••••  ••»*>••••••••• 

Hemp  •  

J 11  tc, . . 
Few  1  und  e^s... 


•  


Fowl  

l*g*  

Fancy  wares,  clocks,  etc. 
(.las*  and  glassware  


(Srain  and  agricultural  prod- 


United  State*. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


net*  

W  heat...  

Rye  

Oat*  

Uuckwheat  

Parley..  

Indian  corn  

Potatoes  

Groceries,  wines,  etc  

Peer  

Anack,  cognac, and  rum 

in  casks  , 

Alcohol  

Other  brandies  and  »  his- 

k  ics  

Wme  and  must  in  casks. 

Champagne  

Wine  in  bottles  , 

Putter  and  margarine  

Fresh  slaughtered  beef..., 

Fish,  salt,  dried,  etc  , 

Tropical  fruits.. 

Currants  

Raisins  

Dried  almonds  , 

Pepper,  black  and  white. 

CofTce,  raw  

CaCSO  beans,  raw  

Cheese  

Chicory  , 


Dried  fruit  and  berries..  . 

Chocolate,  etc  

Dextrine,  etc  

P..!.ito  flour  and  starch... 

Other  starch  

Haker-.'  wares  

(irils,  etc  

I-  lour  and  meal  

Rice  

Salt  

Molasses  

Starch,  sugar,  maltose, 

etc  

Sirup  from  sugar  manu- 


facture.,..........  .. 


... ...... 


100  kilos. 

«,  834. 966 
606,912 
5.8,665 
709.385 
7*5.934 
185, 317 

54o, 7'7  j- 

'.699 
« 35. 401 

37.649. S6* 

6, 7-3.444 
8,762,144 
1,876,116 

»53. 7» 3 
7.349.670 
5,619, 32a 

987.894 
5,786,782 
370,609 

47.084 

65  > 

4,46a 

708,019 

»«.33» 
7,779 
89,039 

*4*.5»8 
94. "40 
218,222 
101, 128 
•63.573 
48.597 
O.T>7 
». »8o, 795 
62,467 

88.345 
13,402 

'65,693 
7.440 
1.290 

696 

5.99 
1,661 
16,259 
142,418 
93».448 
266,534 
1 


100  kilos. 
1,05a 

MHiaMMHtlM 
**•••••••••• *•• 


........  ...... 


46 
45 

4.456,40a 


Per  cent. 


i*  •■*•••■••  ••••••* 

.....  ......••.»•• 


............. 


••••••••• 1 


11 





3.665,979 
(*) 

250,834 
'7» 

494 


36 
«,o?9 
«4 
49 

'6,797 
55.838 

74' 

4; 

39 
150 

4 

47 

4,612 

3.374 
95 


65 


France. 


100  kilos. 

mmMNNHMM 

*••••• ••••■••*•••• 

MHMNftMMNM 


•  *•••(  ••*••■•.•••■ 


445 


........ ■ 


«9 
•3 

o2 


23,50a 

6ai 

*,3*4 

3'o,349 
20,936 

4.865 


34,631 
1 

«3 


1,720 
98 
3«8 
a,  346 
1,003 
s8 


5 


3 

1 

'I 


3,814 


10 


3,067 


4.50J 
5,613 
10, 586 
9,811 
1,600 


•3.389 


Great 


100  m$$. 


144.5" 


«9-< 


.................. 


4.8 

4'. 3*7 


■■■..■■■.•.a.... 


«34.03» 


5.014 


■ • ••«>•••••••■•••■ 


'37. 5' 7 


•4.068 


7,321 


im*NMM«M 


I,a9a 


■ •••• ••••«• »•••*• 


326,795 


30,917 
40,50,) 


33.455 
7.5<a 

*6.36a 
3.5^9 


...... ...... 


'69.433 


 •••••• •••••• 


»35,»49 


•••■••*•••• • 


96,465 

•  Importation  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States  is  prohibited. 


20,718 


••••• ■ ■ * 


.... 
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Table  showing  the  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  tSgo — Continued. 


Articles. 


Groceries, 
Unucd. 
Tobacco : 

Leaves,  unworked... 
Stems,    ribs,  and 


Cigars  

Leaves  entirely  or 

half  stripped  

Smoking ._  

Tea  

Crystallized  starch  and 

fruit  sugar,  etc  

Sugar  

Guano  (except  mineral)  

Hair,  feathers,  and  bristles.. 
F*ciiihcrs  f  wtmswiiiiMMM  • 

Bristles  

Hair 

Hides  and  skins  

Hops  

Leather  and  leather  good*  

Fine  leathers.*.  

Gloves..  

Linen, jute, and  manilla yarn, 
thread,  and  rope. 

Linen  yarn  ... 
Linen  goods 
Machines  and  instruments : 

Pianos,  organs,  etc  

Other    musical  instru- 


United  States. 


Total. 


...•■.««>«»..••...... 


•  ■••a  ...... a... 


locomotives  and  station- 
ary engines  

Sewing  machines  and 
parts  thereof  

Steam-boilers  

Other  machines  and 
parts  thereof  


aaaaaaaaaa.aa 


Iron 

Ore..  

VVaiiii. ............ ...... 

Copper,  etc  

Copper  ore 

Quicksilver 


Copper  wares 
I-cad 
Tin, 
Zinc 

Petroleum  ?, 

Dils  and  fats 
Lard. 

Paper  and  paper  wares 
Pottery,  porcelain,  etc., 
Bricks— 


443.397 

31,30a 
3.8io 

35a 
4,»73 
'9.944 

89 
59.894 
479.954 

103,066 
61,596 
27,109 

833.863 
13,520 
95,968 
6.468 
«.*S9 

134,479 
1  to, 400 

10,650 
7S4 
2.798 
27,21a 

99,510 
5.067 

506,588 

20,115,162 
15,221,808 


Quantity. 


343. > 37 
3M.o84 


135.498 

90,068 
87,065 
6.460,735 

523.093 
2,038,894 
910,277 
916,746 
',085,853 

'.5*3.375 


toa,65« 

30.4»5 
196 

3* 
64 
1 

56 
3&0 
9,i  20 
«.044 


44,645 
14 

3.386 


32 
74 

690 


8,959 

12 

22,569 

9.033 
326 


»3,73* 
3.  "5 


«3 

37* 
S3 

5.4S9.S87 
»44,778 

8JS.539 
755. 739 
»3° 
a7i 

*•«■*•  HIMHIIIII 


97 
3. 


'1 


France. 


100  kilox. 


i 


62 
o§ 


Great  Brit- 
ain. 


 •  *••••< 


.  .  .  ..  ..........  .  • 

4 


•  aaaaaaaa 


30 
oi 


-■■•••(■■•*••■■■.. 


19,329 


HIIHIfHM  ...... 


Austria. 


I  kites. 


•■■••■.••••* 


81,379 


NHMMHI  ...... 


...... 


445 


 M«l«Mli 


34,278 


805.934 


4,499 


9,290 

MVNNIMHI 


28 

4> 

S3 


. . . ............ 


• ■ ■•■■••■•*■•••■.. 


*■*••>■  ..a...  ... 

>MIIM  


55,332 

a. *•>...■■. 1 

40,110 


•  .  •         ...4  •  •  ■         ...  . 

>5.758 
7,621 
5,378 

74 

»9.347 

16,769 
1,612 

3«,379 


3,441,664 
246,573 


5.874 
22,436 
39. »74 
22,564 


...... 


46.860 
433,*7* 


 MMM«Mf«4 


1  •*>••*«»•••.•••• 


27.359 

 MHM«4 

«.S33 
35,434 
»3.«3' 


4.073 
901 

67,067 
66,088 
a.9'7 

999 
5.*«4 
2,641 


«3.*»8 


1,007,12a 


littWMIHHWIl 


2,6*8 
4.6io 


9,211 
53.7*7 

■  •    ■»•■■•••  ■ 




71,406 


39*.653 
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Table  showing  (he  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  1S90 — Continued. 


• 

Articles. 

Total. 

United  States. 

0 

France. 

(ircat  Brit- 
ain. 

Quantity. 

I'cr  cent. 

Poitcry ,  porcelain , etc.  —Con- 
tinued. 

Bricks— Continued 

too  kilos. 
513,353 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 
3-8,604 
8,73« 

100  kilos. 

■4.8ji 
4.383 

7.«7S 
770,069 

38,895 
40,960 

5.63° 

1,107 
38.959 

966 

494 

a 

5 

•i 

17,615 
17.096 

Rubber    and  gutta-percha 

5.97« 
9.874 
67.795 
84,176 

478,619 
107,510 

35.730 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  

I.OTO  OIO  S06.480 

70 

■ 

722,256 

34,180,917 
80,011 
'.054,409 

•  ■■  tHNIHMtMII 

925.406 
-,592.580 

taa,4oo 
i,aS6,o8t 

"7. 235 
184,099 

506,377 
539.45© 

MtMNHNIMIHI 

•  •••>•■••>••  ...... 

•■••>••••••••••«•• 

576,30a 
ix,  103,038 
57,836 

289,923 

■•••••••••■•••*.«• 

•■■■•••••••••••••a 

Building  timber,  etc  

•  •  •  ■■■■■••••••«■*• 

12,418 
8,103 
aa 
8,007 

3a 
74 

•■■*■•>•■■■■ ■•■>•* 

5 

el 

•■••••••••••■••a** 

MNNNMNmHI 

47.636 
369,011 

»'.434 
•98,643 

».993 

o§ 
oi 

9.500 
10,844 

1,073 



Jll.  111.  S*2 

-1 
51 

~   

Artirln 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

nntish 
India. 

BnttRh 
Central 
America. 

Swiirerland. 

Italy. 

too  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 
98,868 

100  kilos. 
89.390 

100  kit  as. 
•4,836 

»93.°49 

33. «5» 
405 

•59.700 

at, 867 

•»«••• 

Oothing  and  underclothing... 

6,142,491 
378,045 

Cotton : 

500,596 

MltMHMIHMM 

■  •  ■  umiuMMHi 

1.449 

•••••••••••••••■•a 

•••■•■■*••■• 
• • ■•■•••■•••••••*« 

 *•***•*"*" 

Drugs, chemicals, and  colors 

115,864 

106,348 

Flax, hemp, and  jute  : 

I  {Cftlp  

■*■■■■ •*■*•* 

<-•>••  •*•»•*  ■•*•■■ 

523,811 

60.539 
110,351 

•  •*  ■«•••••••■•■••■ 



Grain  and  agricultur.il  prud- 

383,612 

6,162 
'3.M4 

33.fi56 
80, '33 

V''  Ci            W             f  >  - 1 V.  • 

Arrack, cognac, and  rum 

• 

7.404 

■ 

Butter  and  margarine  

Frr*h  slaughtered  beef. ... 

:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

55.690 

i4,a6i 

 -J  
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Table  shewing  the  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  iSqc — Continued. 


Articles. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

British 
India. 

.British 
Central  \ 

Switzerland. 

Italy. 

Groceries,  wines,  etc.— Con- 
tinued. 

too  kilot. 

100  kilo*. 

.... .••••••*••*•• 

too  kilos. 

•         *....a  »»...• 

100  kilos. 

aaa. •••••«.*...•• 

too  kilot. 

a....  •MIMMIIM 

100  */7<»r. 
13.638 
33,305 

Pepper,  black  and  while.. 
C^offcc,  ra w . . ............ ...... 

(Jacao  beans,  raw. 

Dried  fruits  and  berries... 
Chocolate,  etc. . . .... 

Other  starch ■•*..«•.».»».»««.. 

»,775 

386,849 

3.543 
38,155 
1,581 

3.507 
5,»55 

MMNHMH*«4*W 

83,3«8 

■   



M.aa  

 •••••• 

...  ..... a. ••*•*..• 

.......  .aaa.. 

5.397 

......  ....a.  aaa... 

 .. ....»...*" 





IMM1HHM4HM 

1,466 

 ..»•••••••*• 

imMHINI  .aa... 

...... aaa... ...... 

•  «■•  

40,930 

•                 a. .a  inn  ■ 

......  MMMMMM 

....a  *.a. ........ 

344 

MMMMMIIMMM 

4.»3* 

.  a  MM*  

MMMMMM  ...... 

Rice....  ..«••••  

Tobacco : 

Leaves,  unworked.... 

C.I£parS  .a..... .. .....a 

Tea  „  

88.875 

67S 
»».34« 
3.7" 
60,418 

■••HONM4HIIM 

703,706 

..**«•••••••••*••• 

m.*.. ...... ..*•.. 

......... .aa...... 

......  .....a  ...... 

Mlllt 

•a.aa. ...... •.**•. 

•  MIM.M  .1 

HMIIIMWI IIMM 
••aaa. aaa... 

«oo,7i3 

9,507 
131,568 

39,°92 
«8,943 

HtlMIIUH 
..••••••••••••«..* 

».093 

IHMMMM4H4IM 

39.46S 

999.353 
6,388 

86,733 

45.505 
309.168 

5».564 

.....a  ..... a  ...... 

Hair,  feathers,  and  bristles 

...... ..a. •«••»... 

44,405 

.  ...a... M.  ••*.*.• 

WIIIIHIIIIIIIW 

M  ••MMMIM 

.....a  MMMMMM 

■  ■  •  MIMMMIMMI 

1  MM.  

Linen,  jute,  and  manillayarn, 

Machines  and  instruments : 

Pianos,  organs,  etc  

Other    musical  tnstru- 

57 

■  ■  a  a  .  a*.  IKKMMt 
-• .  ■•*...■*  a  a*... * 
... a*.... 

MM  ••MUM 

•..■••......*....• 

•  •••••MMMMMM 

 ».••*•••* 

.................. 

.  MMMIM 

...... ..•••*•*.•>. 

659 

.  .MMMIMM  

505 

55»54* 

 M.MMMMM 

... .......»...•**• 

.  |  HW1ftMlMH«| 
 •  

MMM  MMM 

Locotnotives  and  station- 
Other    machines  and 

1,001 
»,954 

99,801 

4,950,889 
30,533 

.*  *...•••••••••*•• 

 MMMMMM 

Metals  and  metal  wares : 
Iron  ORmhmnhm ••••••••»••• 

Copper  ore....  *.••••*.... 

1  .................. 

...  ... ....a.  ..... • 

.••••••••*•......* 

■* .... •**.*. .a... « 

...aaa  *...•* aaa a.. 

••MM  •••• 

 MMMMMM 

1  in..  »*•••••••*••*•••••••• 

/^tllC, ........... ........... 

4».963 

>53,*57 
47.6i3 
3»«,»49 
660,859 

..... ••«....  

3«.7*9 

.. .**..... «. 

 ••>•  

 •  

 M1MI  

I  •  

 ..M.aaa.MM 

 *-.a  

*••■•*■■•** •••■•«• 
.aaaaa...>..M..M 
.....a  ......  a. a.aa 

M i  tic  nil  fjrciifcc  •••»... 

OlIS  Alld  Hwtltl WMIIIMIIMIIMMII 

Bricks  (building)  

Pottery  .............  ••••••••••*•■••». 

R^RS,.,,.  

Rubber    and  gutta-percha 

Viilk  •••*••■••*••••••■••*••.. *•••■••••••< 

Silk  goods.....m«o  .t»s>wfM 

Slate 



•  Ml  »•  •»•••. 

MMIMM  

MUM  .MM 

Ill  .MMMMI 

.......MM.  

7.039 
77.340 

....••••••••••••a 

...a  ..mm.  ■  ..... 

....aaa  MM* 

...  ...  ...... aa> .»* 

a... aa. a*. ...•■*.< 

..  MMMMMMMI 

......a..... ...... 

3,466 

....••••*••••..•• 

as, 638 

MMMIM  

•  7.5^9 
«,474 
36,397 

49,3°9 

MIMMMMMMMI 
 MMMMMM 

ft*  SU* 

..mm......  ...  .. 

07.864 
34,«o4 

■    ...aaa  HMNVNH 

•    NIMM  *•••• 

>  

77.598 
38,063 

MIMiSMIIIHMI 

39.094 
333,893 
38,948 

 »M  • 

1  nr   nit  en   a  lid  tiirrjdiiinc  - 

'iVood  and  wooden  wares 

(manufactures) .  _  

Wool: 

Artificial.. ••..••»•••••• 

StlCep  M<IMNMM MMMMHMN 

Woolen  goods  (yarn).  

...•••*••••• ..... 

...... ...a*. ..... 

.    .••••n.  •»» 

• 

9,»76 

..*•*•«•  a... 

 HIHNIIatM 
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Table  skewing  the  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  i8qo — Continued. 


Articles. 

Russia. 

Brazil. 

Argentine 
I\  t"  public . 

llr.i/il  and 
Argentine 
Republic. 

Norway. 

Greece. 

Bran,  rice  waste, etc  

Drugs, chemicals, and  colors.. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  jute : 

Flax  

too  kilo*. 
1,420,238 

100  kilot. 

100  kilos. 

too  kilos. 

xo,  kilos. 

-••■■•*■•*•■•■■•■• 

■ . •■••••«••»•••••• 

100  kilos. 

36, 188 

«5.5-* 

•  •  •  iimmi  11m • 

5M.590 
391,796 

106,845 
«8a,a73 

3.759»97a 
7,511,666 

'.75*. 749 
185,080 

Jw  

3.665,01'; 

696,624 
406,640 



Fowl  and  eggs : 

................... 

Grain  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; 

Wheat  

••■■■••■•■•••■a*** 

••■••••••■■•••■••a 

■•••••■••■••••■•a* 

• • • •••••*••■••••«• 



line k \^ ( i « *  *  # 
Barley  - 

• *•••••••••*■•*•• 

>•• >•••*••••■••••• 

••••■•*•< •••*••••• 

>•••■*•■••■■«■•*•• 

•  • • »  •                ■*•••* D 

-<■■>•■•■■■•••*■•• 

80 



Groceries,  wines, etc. : 

Wine  and  must  in  casks.. 

=4.574 

90,025 

Fresh  slaughtered  beef.... 

515 

3.«75 

76 

63.373 

Pepper,  black  and  white 

5*7.867 
3.6S5 

Dried  fruit  and  berries.... 

5.4>5 
3»4 

Tobacco: 

Leaves,  unworked. ... 

103,311 

350 
3.566 

Leaves,  entirely  or 

H.581 

Hair, feathers, and  brisilcs: 

10,104 
20,067 
5.049 
59.  J 
1,910 
435»»05 
209,327 

Hair  

•••••••••••••••••a 

•41,098 

101,235 

5".477 

Rags  

4».«74 

Rubber   and  gutta-percha 

3,832 

Tar, pitch, and  turpentine  

Wood    and  wooden  wares 

77.7*6 
»6, 835, 803 

MtMAHMHfMHI 

'85.133 
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Table  showing  the  imports  into  Germany  from  foreign  countries  in  t8qo — Continued. 


Articles. 

1 urkey. 

Ecuador. 

Haiti. 

Cuba 
ami  Porto 
Rico. 

A1CXIC0. 

Peru. 

100  kitox. 

100  kilos. 

xoo  kilos. 

xoo  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

• 

1 00  X 1  to  s , 

187,906 

■••••••••••••a* 

1 00  X  /  to  $  1 

•••■••*•*•••••• 

Groceries,  wines, etc. ; 

Jv  a  isinSa  *••••••••••■•«•••••••••••• 

Cacao  taani,  raw. ..*.«•.»,.,, 

Tobacco : 

leaves,  un  worked  

ClgarS.  ......a...  ...... 

Guano  (except  mineral)  

Hair,  feathers,  and  bristles 
(feathers)  ..*•••■■••■■■■•. 

■ . ••■•*••■..■■* 

.....»«.• ...... 

18,383 

•••■••••••*•»•• 

iMMUHIIMH 



M>>IWIIlllll 

•  *  llftJMHiMi 
WIlMHIllMtl 

9,*H 

••■  IMMMMM 
..aa.a.  

•  iflfMHMNN 

44.86. 

•  aaaaaaaaaat-aaa 

■•••••••*•••■•• 

a, in 

■ •••••••••■■>■• 

•■•*••••••••••• 

*•••■•••••••••• 

■•■••••••••••■a 



■ 

•*•••«••••••••• 

i .  mm 
■MMMN  

>■••••••••••■■• 

«4,659 

•■■••••••■••■•I 

•■•••••*••••• .. 

1 12, 022 

»■  ■  tff 

Artu  lei. 

bpam. 

Sweden . 

Or  man 
\\  est 

Africa. 

Portugal 

Australia. 

Denmark. 

l   ft  1 1C. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.  (salt- 

xoo  kilos. 

100  kilo,. 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

• 

100  kilos. 

•>••■•■»•••■••. 

...  •  ....  ...... . 

too  ktlos, 
3,»9».«93 

.......«**••••• 

Groceries,  wines, etc. : 

HMfHtWMM 
aaaafaaasaaaa.  . 

•>•••••■••••••■ 

4,578 

imimtwim 

Tropical  fruits  

R  aisms. . .... . . 

111,776 
33,887 

4.«49 

6, » 77, 798 

•••••••••••■■■a 

•■■■•••••••«••• 

•■*••••«•"••'•• 

•*•••*••••••••• 

•••••••••••••ff 

»  ■  MfWfHHM 

•••■•••»•■••■■• 

•••-••••••■f*t» 

Rice  ....... ■,..■•.«...,«..... ...... 

1  ron  ore  

975.3*6 
53,338 

•■■*■••••••• 

.  •  UNHI  •••••• 

••••••••••••••• 

••■••••■••■■•a* 

••••••«•••••••■ 

60,388 

HUHMMIIN 

■••■•••••.•a.** 
•■■■••••■•■■•a* 

265,761 

Rubber     and  guttapercha 

6,083 

 Ml  • 

Wood  and  wooden  wares : 

Raw  corlc. ••..•■•••**■••■••••■■ .. 

7.3SI 

•••■■••••••••a* 

••••••■•••••■■a 

43.439 

»45.3'7 

!           1  1 

Note.— The  percentages  of  the  imports  of  gTain  from  Russia  are  as  follows  :  Wheat,  56  per  cent. ;  rye.  5* 
per  cent. ;  oats,  93  per  cent. ;  buckwheat,  73  per  cent. ;  barley, 50  per  cent.;  Indian  corn,  is  per  cent. ;  aver- 
age, 50  per  cent.   Total  imports  of  grain  from  Russia  were  1,884,173,000  kilogrammes. 

Table  showing  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  1890. 


Articles. 

Total. 

United  States. 

France. 

Great 

Austria. 

Quantity. 

Percent. 

Britain. 

Asphalt   nmi 

Bran*  rice  waste,  etc.  »•••• 

100  kilos. 
164,288 

394,531 
9,896 

3.973.54° 
70,401 
105,043,664 

»39.°9° 
71,468 
381,260 

100  kilos . 
75,«56 

»7 
170 
1,147,001 
5.aa5 
3,4«> 

»3 
726 
62,120 

NMHMN 

45 
a 

100  kilos. 

••• .aa ...... 

 •< 

100  kilos. 
18, 108 

 M»  

«.948 

100  kilos. 



...........  IM4M4M 

Cetnen  t.  

Clothing  and  underclothing... 

Cotton: 

 MM  ......... 

207,500 

«.359 
35,989,901 

184,36a 

29 

7, 

■*...■•. 

1,464 
l«,465.673 

17.0S0 

 ••«•■• 

» 

1 

30,260 
34,90O 

aa 

•3,33* 

No.  130  6. 

/ 
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Tahte  shewing  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  /8qo — Continued. 


...... 


Dings,  chemicals,  and  color*.. 

Matches  

Ultramarine 

Oxalic  add- 

Alum  

Precipitated  Mi'phate  of 
baryta  

Bicarbonate  of  soda..  

Ali/arin  

Ammoniac.-  

Aniline  oils  and  salts  

Aniline  colon  *.  

(Quinine  

Muriate  of  potash  

Sulphate  of  pot.<sh  

Minium  

Mineral  waters  

Zinc  white  

Kta»  .  hemp,  and  jute  

Ha*.. 

Hemp 

Jute.- 

Fowl  and  eggs  

FowL  

KgRS  

Fancy  wares,  clocks,  etc.... 

(  ■lass  and  glassware  

Grain  and  agricultural  prod 
ucts  

Potatoes  


Total. 


too  kitot. 
4.200,865 


...a.  NMWwiw 


 ••■■••■«  


•  •IH  )■••>• 


Fresh  fruit  and  berries.... 
Groceries,  wines,  etc  

Peer  

Arrack, cognac, and  nun 
in  casks  

Alcohol  

Other  brandies  and  whis- 
kies   

Wine  and  must  in  casks.. 

Champagne  

Wine  in  bottles  

Putter  and  margarine  

Fresh  slaughtered  beef... 

Fish,  salt,  dried,  etc  

Tropical  fruits  

Currants  

Raisins  

Dried  almonds  

IVpper.black  and  white 

Coffee,  raw  

Cacao  beans,  raw  

Cheese  

Chicory  

Dried  fruit  and  berries  .. 

Chocolate,  etc  

Dextrine,  etc  

Potato  flour  and  starch.. 


5 '9, «°9 
«*a.553 
255, 53« 

1 1 , 336 

'.994 
8,232 

74.093 
841,401 

».  615.074 
905,820 
990,4.7 
13,886,358 
774. 5»9 

881 

997.978 

89,166 
"5,357 
«S,77S 
5».4C9 
70.35a 
•59. 7«» 
S.*37 
"7 

13 

35 
18 

41 

'35 

33 

«4.75<5 
36,515 
'.783 
1,073 

94»4'9 
5'3.4«i) 


United  States. 


Quantity. 


100  kilos. 
444,393 


tltHNM«MMM«« 


■  *  •••••*••■*■•••• 


828 


54 


Per  cent. 


3o 
10 


M 

«4 

«5 

20 

a 

»7 

331 
3» 
36 
«5 
10 

5 

>>•■•■  IHIMMMM 


••■•>■ 


••••••••••••••••a* 


34.873 
»55.338 

«.9«« 


603,853 
43.  735 

a 

493 

33,962 

45.35' 
548 

15.807 

38 

«,795 
81 


79 

16,430 

348 

349 
36,095 

8.841 


33 
18 


4 

N 


37 

36 
3 
30 


•  •  IMUMI 


1 

'J 


■  •  •   •  •  • 


63 

20 
33 
'7 
■» 


France. 


100  kilos. 


••••**••••••••> 

MMW  ••••••  ...... 


Great 
Britain. 


too  kilos. 


100  1 





••••••••*••»*  


98.653 
40,777 





«.935 
3,070 

HMINMMIItlM 
■  •••*  •••••■,>•■•■• 


'06,437 


»93,«7« 


11,897 


•.35* 
32,333 
150,396 





..  -  


■••••■•••••■•••••a 

3©4.7°9 


94.6*9 


•••••• ••••••••>■•> 


•<■■•*■■••■•«•■ 


6.837 


7.350 
28.033 


8,269 
15,463 
57.*i8 
4«>,683 


li  •••• 


•••■•••••••■■■••a 


'.399 


30. '59 
'44,o=7 











 «  ...... 


4.C90 








7.396 
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Tabh  showing  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  iSqo — Continued. 


Articles. 


Total. 


Groceries,  wines,  etc. — Con- 
tinued. 

Other  starch  

Bakers'  wares  

Grits,  etc  

Flour  and  meal..  

Rice  

Salt 


. . . ■ •*••>••>■*••*•••■•••** 


M.. lasses  

Starch,  sugar,  maltose, 
etc ... ..................  . . , . . 

Simp  from  sugar  manu- 
factures   

Tobacco : 

leaves,  unworked. 
Stems  and  ribs  and 

Cigars.  

Leaves,  entirely  or 

half  stripped..  •••••• 

Smoking.. 

Tea  

Crystallized  starch,  fruit 

sugar,  etc  

Sugar  


................. 


...... ....a. >....* 


Guano  (except  mineral)  

Hair,  feathers,  and  bristles.... 

Feathers  

Br  sites  

Hair  

Hides  and  skins  

Hop*  

leather  and  leather  goods.. .. 
Fine  leather  wares  

Gloves  

Linen,   jute,   and  manilla 

yam,  thread,  and  rope„  

Rope  

Jute  and  hrmp  yarn  

Linen  goods.... 

Machines  and  instruments : 

I'i.mos,  organs,  etc  

Other  musical  instru- 
ments   

Locomotives  and  station- 
ary engines  

Sewing    machines  and 

parts  thereof..  

Steam-boilers  

Other    machines  and 

parts  thereof  

Metals  and 
1  ron  


Ore  .., 

^  a  res  

Copper  

Ore  « 

Wares... 


........... ..... 


100  kit 01. 
8,56* 
»  5,3*5 

1, 161,91a 
•85 

1,993.9*4 
*o5.339 

i  7, 1 

6,019 

«3.409 

6,51a 
3.468 

11,567 
a,  579 
10a 

90,051 
7.965. '67 
38,509 
31.030 
7.8/6 

*5,3*9 
7.835 

366, 74» 
"9.440 
"3.664 
33.586 


99.5*4 
45.  "8 
3«,8»5 
43.8o8 

7.<."<>3 

44,  o*> 

49.304 

77.362 
10,917 

730,808 

3«. '98.444 

33,081, 198 


176,002 
83,820 


United  States. 


Quantity. 


100  kilos. 

9 
»7 
»,9°9 
307 


Per  cent. 


o| 

5 1 


France. 


Great 
Britain. 


too  kilos.       100  kilos . 
500  I  586 


Austria. 


261,114 


49.583 

•••• •••••• ...... 

3.«5o 
118 


»3 

l 

7 


1,308 
35».674 


•••••• 


S 
I 


JO 


.  .  .  **V  


................ 


'4 

4i 


4.»*4 


3.3'3 
638 
33,648 
'6,054  j 
1*. 835 
5.8KS 
'.9^7 


333 


6 


56 


................. 


>77."7 


739 


3.404 

•••••••■•••1 

64,319 
19,658 


 •  •••  • 


■ • ....... 

89,10a 
4,*94 

•  •■••a  •••••• ••■■•* 


3» 
6,337 


77,188 
4,693.734 


••••*••••••••••• 


».55« 
4.375 
«,594 
39.«4» 
37,977 
39,030 

io.53« 
5*3 

7.3oS 


100  kilos. 

459 


314,061 


........ 


........... 

7.56i 
»,7«3 

HHHNMMINM 

a.099 
5'.7'6 

5.749 
16,373 


455 
3».89» 


«7,»43 
864 
16,38a 
88 

56o 


10,062 

570, » 54 
500 


a. 213 

3,311 


39 
1 

37 


oj 


'J 


6 
1  I 


».*37 


5.45o 


67,467 


10,693,757 
437,aS6 

■  ■  •■  ■••  II4IIIIMI 

«4.7^3 


9 f  «jo3  I 

39,306 

1,487 

3,865 

7.487 


»5.434 


776,185 
10,813 


3.59a 
122,838 


>tl>MMt>l«H4H 

44,a84 
6.536 
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Table  showing  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  1890 — Continued. 


Article*. 

Total. 

•  United  Suites. 

France. 

Great 
Britain. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Metals  and  melal  wares- 
Continued. 

I  in  * 

Zinc.  •••••••  ••••••••■•••••••■••>■■ 

Petroleum  

Mineral  grease  

100  kilos. 
341,88a 
5,736 
737.*34 
»,5»4 
3,677 
363,361 
1,011,565 
1,901,16a 

i» 107. 339 

•••••■•••■■•••••a* 

100  kilos. 
10,783 
44 
9.843 
»4 
7 

a,  603 
93.o»5 
77.4»5 

8,908 
M.393 
53.404 
811,485 

3,856 

5 

»4,©57 

3 

of 

•* 

>i 

oi 

I 

9 
4 

HMNMIHIH4IM 

• 

IIMMNIIM  HWN 
HmiimMMIIII 

40 
4« 

33 

4* 

100  kilos. 
4»,«49 

48,931 

*••■■••••«•• •••••• 

••••••••••••••••a* 

••■■■•••••••••••a* 

157.  *o3 

■  

153. «53 
7»,°95 
»7,837 
3.64a 

107.954 
1,340 
285,961 

33.  *6s 
1,828 

"5.374 

■■•••••■■•••••■■•a 

103,341 
386,075 

• 

SS.MS 

»9.584 
•  37.53* 
ao.864 
5.040 
36,861 

MtMMMMffjMpi 

Pottery,  porcelain,  etc  

Bricks: 

Building  

Pottery, ..  .0...  ••»•«••• 

Porcelain  

36,391 

«35,4»* 
1,803 

MtMHM4mMVM 

16, 197 

454.989 

8,607 
it, 872 

57,405 
*°.335 
184,444 

3.433.777 
391,618 
296,996 
146,408 

9°, '99 
377,887 
60,389 

Rubber    and  guttapercha 

3,34» 

17,348 
68,113 

Slate  

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  

Wood  and  wooden  wares  

1, 180 
5,170 
4,677 
6,618 
186 
1,528 
40,516 
4,904 

oi 
o* 

...  ...•*****....*• 

604.826 

't 

* 

.................. 

i| 

'4 

8 

Wool  

»5.433 
10,507 
«»,o93 

97.540 

43.359 
38,913 

19,666 

4».540 
7.*54 

1    Oltll,,.),,,,,,,,.  ttMMl 

•73.7*9. 266 

3. 69a, 37* 

3 



uihmihhhihi 

Articles. 

Holland 

Belgium. 

India. 

^Central 

Switzerland. 

* 

luly. 

100  kilos. 
77?, 616 
is, 169 
3«,754,*i8 
16,873 

100  kilos. 
303,115 

2.673 
8,J09.657 

9.»5* 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

100  kilos. 

»3«.989 
6,818 
6,894,013 
10,450 

xoo  fctlot . 

Clothing  and  underclothing ... 

•  .  .  fe  »  t  »  *  t  4  «  •  .*»■*« 

. ...•*■•••••••••■• 

....... 

850 

Cotton  wares  

Drugs.,  chemicals,  and  colors 

 MM  

Fowl  and  eggs  : 

...«•.•.. 

•  •••••*  •••••• 

1,843 

44 .  74 -S 
I*0,3I3 

73,?34 

•■ ■ ......... 

Grain  and  agricultural  prod- 

'88,370 

281,369 

__  .Bf. 
73,986 

3«,704 
4.770 
4,555 
304 

Groceries,  wines,  etc.  : 

lb*. 

■•••■••••■■••■•••a 

Wine  and  must  in  casks... 

......  iiiiii  HMM 

Dried  fruit  and  l>«  1 1  k  -  . 

I'olatn  Hour  and  starch,  ,. 

49.553 
«.5i7 

1.5*3 
i»5 

. ••.•»••••••••■•«■ 
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Table  showing  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  iSgr — Continued. 


Articles. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

British 
India. 

Central 
America. 

.l/er.unu. 

Italy. 

Groceries,  wines,  etc.— Con- 
tinued. 
Grits  ........«■••••••..  MHWfM 

Flour  and  meal  

too  kilos. 

•*•••• •••••• 

»3«.633 
258.854 

too  kilot. 

 - 

•  •  • 

'36.394 
»6,393 

MSMIMIIMMMM 

100  Idiot. 

■••••■■•••••■••••a 
 ••••«••••*•■ 

606,654 

loo  kilot. 

IIMIIMItlllllMI 
IIIIHIIIIIIIIIIII 

100  kilos. 
7.004 

IIIIIIMIIMIIIIII 

too  kilot. 



Starch,  sugar,  maltose, 

etc  ,,,••.■••*•■■>•■•■••••••••••• 

Tobacco: 

■••••••■■••••■••■a 

••••••••••a*...,.. 

>  *  a  aaaaaaaa  aaaaaaa 

3,»78 
4.635 

•>••'  

4.385 

Stems  and  ribs  and 

6,512 
5,336 

Ixaves  entirely  or 
half  stripped  

i,4»8 

39,036 

l.uano  (except  mineral)  

458,288 
7.863 

29,4«4 

 iiii.i  

7«,655 

 411. 

>.<H4 
3,230 

•IIIIMIIIIItllllt 
 •••Ill 

*  * 

l  inen, jute, and  manilla  yarn, 

3.838 
5,4" 
5,001 

9.33* 

aa***S •••••• •••••• 

 1  Mill 

Machines  and  instruments  : 

Pianos,  organs,  etc  

Locomotives  and  station- 

• 

1,076 
4,839 

•••••■■••••■■••a*. 

34.784 

10,961,833 
«, 018,907 

6,139 

>•*  ■•■(•)ila,M.ia 

•  IIIIMIIIII.  

■ai*aa*iii*a 

4,686 

3,537 

•  ••••••Ml  II 

35,96a 

9,042 

9.473 
3.466 

».*35 
50,357 

Sewing    machines  and 

3,744 
1,641 

38,933 

Steam-boilers-  

Other  machines  and 

M  HMUMMIMM 

 Illllll 

Metals  and  metal  wares: 
Iron— 

res  ••*•«•••••••*• 

Copper — 

t  V  

903.401 

3.  »48 
6.544 
»6»S47 
79.945 
90,5i3 

■••Ml  •••a««iiiaa 

nun  Mllll  H.MI 

505,5*7 

\  I »  

7.587 

•  *  a  .Minn  1 

7.093 



29,381 

f  1 

Zinc.   

49.946 

Mllttlllll  11 

i«iwiwwiiiimi 

■  1   •  §  

I'utiery,  porcelain,  etc.: 
Bricks— 

1  »       1    1  * 

101,836 
33,969 

Fire  

".380 

43. 3°* 
5,o»6 

3,366 

761,635 

4'. 537 

 immiimi 

•  I...IIIIIIIIUIII 

INiiifrv 

480,449 
'3.384 

9.5'7 

*  a  •  ••  •  mill  •««••• 

•llll'  Ill'" 

aaaaaa  mmimii 

•  ••iiim.iiiimi 

•  ••••••I  

a  a ••••»• 

Wool: 

mmimiuiim 

»7.S»3 

9,556 



»9.339 

.t,t04 
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Table  sko&fitg  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  i8yc — Continued. 


Articles. 


Russia. 


Asphalt  

Cement  

Clothing  and  underclothing.. 

Coal  

Cotton  wares  

Drugs ,  chemica  Ik. and  colors 

Fancy  ware-,,  (tacit?,  etc  

(ilass  anil  glassware  

Groceries,  wines,  etc: 

Beer  

Alcohol  

Other  brandies  and  whis- 
kies   

Wine  and  must  in  casks.. 

Champagne  .md  w  ine  in 

bottles  

Chicory  ,. 

Potato  flour  .met  Starch..  1 
t  irit1",  etc  1 

Flour  and  uic.d  

Starch,  sugar,  maltose, 

etc  

Sugar  

Hops  

J«uc  

I.iiicm  ,  jute,  and  111:111  ill. i  y.11 11, 

threat),  and  rope  

Mai  hind  and  instruments: 

Pianos,  organs*  etc  

Uther  musical  instru- 
ments   

locomotives  and  station- 
ary engine*..  

Sewitlg  machine*  and 
part*  iht  tcot  

Ste.i  iii-li'Jurs  

t  >thcr  uiachincsand  parts 

tlurcot  

Metals  ami  tiict.U  wares  : 

Iruti  ware  

Copper — 

Oie.  

NV  arcs  

Lead  

Zinc  

Paper  and  paper  »ui«-»  

Pottery,  porcelain ■  etcr.  : 

Pricks  tfire)  

Pottery  

Porcelain  

Kitbhei  and  gutta-percha 
warts  

Silk  

Tar,  pitch,  anil  turpentine... 
Wool  (sheep  1  

\Vl  olcll  goods  

Yam  


130  kilss. 

aG.594 
103,970 


495. 177 


a,  07  j 


Braid. 


100  kilos. 


Argentine 
Republic. 


too  kilos. 


757 

24.516 

B.936 

20,019 

870 

55° 

",*S7 

'3.983 

IS,1)**} 

".9S3 

■2, 100 

37' 

Brazil  and 
Argentine 
Republic. 


100  kilos. 


Norway. 


100  kilos. 


t,o86 

714 

3«4 


73,161 
7,2:3 

8,ct5.l 


3.°74 


2,61:3 

'/'S7 
a. 1(8 

9,961 
"4,4'V 

SyJ.742 

10,63-1 

l/.oSo 

49. 5 7K 
45.St7 


J.5TO 
«.577 


6.939 
240,631 


43,484 


5.873 
3,641 

a.r'S4 
909 

6.938 
936 

17,130 

399. 80S 


86, 167 
10.535 


1,666 
4.415 
3°. '.54 

9,5t<- 


y.cv'i 


2,7'4 


39.^55 

7,026 
J 3. 496 
2,286 


11,776 


4.5»7 


100  kilos. 
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Table  showing;  the  exports  from  Germany  to  foreign  countries  in  i$yo — Continued. 


Asphalt  

liran,  rice 
Hricki: 


.....m........ ....... 


nymiH««M  


Fl  rc ......... ...  .......  a     ■  im 

Candles  , 

Cement  „  

Clothing  and  underclothing 
Copper 
Cot  tou 

V  cather»._  ........... 

Groceries,  wines,  etc. 

Arrack,  cognac, 

^n  casks  

Other  brandies  and  whis- 
kies.. 

Chicory ... 

Potato  flour  and  starch 

Grits,  etc  

Flour  and  meal 

Cigars. 

Sugar 
Hops 
Jute. 

Linen  goods  

Machines  and  instruments  : 
Locomotires  and  station- 
ary engines  

Sewing  machines  and 

parts  thereof.  

Steam-boilers  

Other  machincsand  parts 
thereof.., 
Woolen  goods 
Yarn  


•  *  •  


>---.--■.................. ......... 


too  kilos, 
S*,573 


6M 

....... 

>•■••■•• 

4.9*5 
1,369 

••••••••••««•«■■•■ 

■  ••>■■•■  


................. 


141,131 

335,31a 

5,»55 
1,786 

•••••• 


5.7*8 

969 

5', 346 
'4,5°' 
3.»73 


German 
West 
Africa. 


100  kilos. 


•  ■•■  •••••• 


............... 


•••■••■•••■■■•••a* 
•••••••••■•••••••a 

mWMIIIII  Kill  \ 

•  ••••< 
 ••••••• 


698 

11,360 


••••••••■••••••a** 


•  ■  ■ >••••• * ■ ....... 


100  kilos. 


■  ■•*••■•■■■•  MMM 


.............. 


. . *....*• ..a  ...... 

•■•*•••«••••••••• • 

1 . 

•*•■•■•.•••••■•••• 


t. ■•*  ....  .  . 


.  ■  •  HaHHIMNII 
■•••■••■■•••••••■a 

WMIWlMllMWW 


6«i 


...... •••••• • 


•  • .  wmimiiiiii 


•  ■ ■ ....... ■ 


3.83s 


■  


•••■••••••■•■•■■■a 


100  kilts. 



a5'»6ai 

"7.942 
»5.«94 

■•••••■••■••■••a 

'7S.589 
*93 

.■•••••••■•••••■•a 


1,088 
y.640 
16,068 


•  at. «*aa. ........ 


3«.987 
4.306 





3.8.  i 


973 


...... 


I?, 163 


Cape  Col- 
ony and  Or 
angc  Free 
Slate. 


100  kilos . 



........ •■ .... 


'.'93 

•  ••  •  •  ..... 

•  nun  

Mil  IM.iM.I 

■HlHHiMlWMM 


. .  MIIWIII  

1 • •  •••>•«•••••••■•• 

 I  

 I IIIlK 


•MM  •••» 


•  IIMMIMOl 


 Ill  ........ 


MMMIM.MMMM 


Roum.tnia 


1  kilos. 


356,60, 

•NIM  MNMMUM 
a • a ••••••■••••••a* 

8,993 


miMHiMmiiii 

MM  IM  

MI.MM  I 

  ............ 

•   a.... 

 HIMIM 

a  a  immMii 


47. '*7 


MIIMIMIMMIIM 


II, 121 


........... 


t  lltMM      Mill  I  


Note.— The  exports  of  sulphur  to  Chile  were  157,600  kilogrammes  and  to  Mexico  565  kilogrammes. 
EXPORTS  TO,  AND  IMPORTS  FROM,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  clearly  that  Germany's  chief  importations  from 
the  United  States  are  raw  materials,  while  its  chief  exportation  to  the  United 
States  are  manufactured  wares. 

The  declared  value  of  all  wares  shipped  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1890  and  covered  by  invoices  legalized  at 
the  various  consulates  of  the  United  States  in  Germany  was: 


Consulates-general. 

« 

#58,808,080.45 
43. '33.63s- » 

#6,893,094.06 

5.97', "47  05 

Frank  fort..   m..  .  •■•■■■•«  ■  him  ■••••a  a 

101,941,717.04 

13,863,341. i« 

The  increase  in  1890  over  1889  was  f4«4  per  cent. 
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Table  showing  the  chief  importations  from  the  United  States  in  i8<po. 


Article 


Raw  cotton  

Grain-  

Indian  corn. 

Beef  

Tobacco : 


................... ....*•«•..«••».•«.•««.«•.••.•«»....•••..»•.«».........«........ 


•■••••■■•■•■•■■■•■••■•■•■•a 


Stems.... 
Sewing  machines 

Lard_  

Petroleum  

Mineral  grease.... 
Turpentine  


»»»  i.n.tu  .■  ««»i»n»>«Wl»MMmw>.|H 


too  kilos. 
«.»5»,447 

3,665.979 
55,838 

103,651 

30.425 
•  8,959 

755.739 
5,489.887 
«44.778 
506,377 


Percent. 

50 
11 
65 
»3 

• 

»3 
97 
3« 
83 
85 


Table  showing  the  chief  exhortations  to  the  United  States  in  1890. 


Article 


Manufactures : 

Cotton  

Hosiery 

Linen  

Silk  

Wool  

Porcelain  

Glass  

Rubber  

Rags  

Musical  instruments. 
Chemicals  and  colors 
Fancy  w 

Liquors-  

Wine: 

In  casks.... 

In  bottles.. 

Dextrine  

Leather  gloves 


■••••■■•■••••■•> 


••■•••■•■••••••(•■•••■•■•••••■••■•••■•••■•■•••■••■••••■••(a* 


•  ••  •*•■••■••>•■■■■•••••■•■•  IMIIIIHHMn  •■•••••■•••••••■••■■•••■■••■at 


Percentage 
of  total. 


lOO  kilos. 

Per  cent. 

6a, 120 

50,013 

60 

»7.»43 

39 

»4,o57 

4' 

40,516 

'4 

53.404 

40 

'55.338 

18 

•».856 

33 

211,485 

46- 

16,38a 

37 

444, *93 

10 

•4,873 

33 

3a,96a 

37 

45.35* 

36 

15.807 

30 

"6,095 

*7 

«.9»7 

57 

As  German  duties  are  collected  upon  the  weight  of  the  imported  articles, 
it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  statistics  from  German  official  sources  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  wares  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States. 

GEO.  H.  MURPHY, 

Consular  Clerk. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  June,  1891. 


American  trade  in  Florence. — The  two  last  lines  in  paragraph  4  of  Consul 
Diller's  report  on  "American  Trade  in  Florence"  (page  136  of  Consular 
REPORTS  for  May,  1891,  No.  128)  should  read  as  follows:  "and  marble- 
sailing  vessels  returning  to  Italy  could  readily  ballast  with  both  kinds  of  coal, 
which  would  always  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  market — and  make  a  fair  profit." 
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THE  BELGIAN  MINERS'  STRIKE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  DANFORTH,  OF  LIEGE. 

The  May,  1891,  strike  of  miners  has  come  and  gone.  It  was  like  a 
prairie  fire — swift,  sweeping,  and  superficial.  The  area  of  the  strike  covered 
the  coal  deposits  of  south  and  southeastern  Belgium  and  of  north  and  north- 
western France.  In  the  coal  basin  of  Charleroi  there  were  26,000  miners  on 
strike;  in  the  basin  of  Liege,  20,000  miners;  and  in  France,  perhaps  50,000 
miners;  making  a  total  of  between  90,000  and  100,000  men  on  strike  during 
the  same  period  of  time. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  strike  was  without  local  cause  or  origin. 
Paris  must  be  sought  for  it.  At  the  general  convention  of  miners  held  at 
that  city  in  April  the  question  of  a  general  strike  among  all  miners  of  Europe 
for  a  day  of  8  hours  of  labor  was  introduced  and  debated.  The  Latin  race 
was  for  immediate  action;  the  German  and  English  (including  Scotch  and 
Welsh)  declared  for  delay  and  ampler  preparation. 

Though  the  general  strike  in  convention  was  outdebated  and  outvoted, 
yet  the  cause  of  the  Belgian  miners  was  represented  by  their  delegates  as  be- 
ing so  pressing  as  to  require  immediate  action.  A  reluctant  consent  was 
obtained,  and  some  indefinite  promise  of  pecuniary  support  was  assured. 

But  the  public  in  Belgium  and  many  of  the  mine-owners  did  not  antici- 
pate a  strike.  May-day  agitation,  with  many  threats  and  much  vaporing, 
had  resulted  in  nothing  more  serious  than  meetings  and  parades  heretofore. 
It  was  supposed  that  such  would  be  the  outcome  the  present  year.  The 
strike  was  scarcely  less  of  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  miners  than  to  the  public 
at  large.  There  was  no  special  grievance  to  be  righted,  no  peculiar  wrong 
to  excite  indignation  and  revolt  existing  this  year  that  had  not  existed  other 
years.  Indeed,  to  both  mines  and  miners  the  year  has  been  one  of  activity 
and  prosperity.  The  stock  of  the  mines  rules  high  in  the  market,  and  work 
has  been  abundant  and  wages  as  usual  to  miners.  An  indication  of  how 
little  the  heart  of  the  miners  was  in  the  strike  may  be  gained  from  the  method 
employed  by  which  to  inaugurate  the  strike.    We  are  informed  that — 

At  Charleroi  the  men  were  gathered  together  by  their  leaders.    All  who  were  opposed  to  * 
the  strike  were  asked  to  hold  up  their  hands  and  their  names  would  lie  recorded.  Naturally, 
this  species  of  hand-showing  was  not  indulged  in,  whereupon  the  vote  was  immediately  pro- 
nounced as  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  strike. 

The  slight  resistance  and  short  duration  of  the  strike  is  another  indica- 
tion of  its  unpopularity  among  the  miners.  While  its  effects  still  linger,  the 
strike  itself  was  in  force  but  a  week  or  10  days.  As  soon  as  the  authorities 
provided  means  for  the  protection  of  miners  wishing  to  work  they  returned 
by  scores  and  hundreds  to  the  mines.  There  never  existed  a  determined 
purpose  to  win  or  suffer.  No  special  enmity  was  shown ;  no  destructive  spirit 
to  a  marked  extent  was  exhibited.  Before  the  police  and  military  obtained 
the  upper  hand  tickets  or  passports  were  issued  by  the  strike  leaders  to  a 
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limited  number  of  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  pumps  moving  and  to 
take  care  of  the  horses  in  the  mines.  The  strikers  were  not  blindly  attempt- 
ing the  destruction  or  serious  injury  of  the  mines.  They  wished,  if  easily 
possible,  to  compel  shorter  hours  of  labor  at  the  existing  rate  of  wages. 

Without  doubt  the  leaders  and  agitators,  some  of  whom  came  from  Ger- 
many to  foment  the  movement,  wished  to  extend  the  strike  to  other  indus- 
tries, such  as  iron  and  glass.  Their  success  was  small.  It  became  known 
that  a  violent  delegation  of  workmen  were  about  descending  upon  some  iron 
works  to  drive  the  mechanics  off,  when  a  peculiar  and  effective  means  of 
repelling  the  attack  was  adopted.  Iron  rods  and  tongs  and  pinchers  were 
heated  to  a  white  heat.  These  were  arguments,  the  close,  personal  applica- 
tion of  which  the  malcontents  did  not  care  to  try,  but  suddenly  decamped, 
not  to  return.  During  the  whole  strike  about  one  hundred  and  forty  arrests 
were  made  in  this  consular  district  of  those  who  attempted  to  interfere  with 
workers. 

Mine-owners  claim  that  they  receive  but  7)4  hours  of  actual  productive 
labor  from  the  miners.  Miners  claim  that  through  delays,  obstructions,  etc., 
10  hours  of  their  time  are  absorbed  by  the  companies. 

Reports  of  violence  sent  to  the  United  States  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. I  have  moved  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes,  have  read  and  been  con- 
versant with  both  sides,  and  can  say  that  we  should  regard  the  whole  matter 
as  a  tame  affair  in  our  somewhat  intense  country.  The  dynamite  explosion 
in  Liege  was  the  revenge  of  a  discharged  workman  taking  advantage  of  the 
strike  disturbances  to  conceal  his  diabolical  deed.  Happily  a  smashed  door 
and  broken  glass  cover  the  damage  done. 

The  significance  of  the  strike — so  great  in  numbers,  so  small  in  tangible 
results — is  not  to  be  sought  upon  its  economic  side.  It  was  not  intended  to 
be,  nor  was  it,  entered  upon  by  the  miners  (a  few  leaders  excepted)  as  a  war 
upon  capital.  They  did  not  mean  business;  they  did  not  determine  upon  a 
fight.    As  such  it  was  a  huge  bubble,  easily  blown  about  and  quickly  pricked. 

The  strike  was  a  significant  and  important  social  and  political  demon- 
stration. Into  this  men  and  women  entered  earnestly  and  heartily  by  swell- 
ing enthusiastic  thousands.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the  student  of 
politico-sociology  to  overlook  or  to  underestimate  the  meaning  of  those 
demonstrating  tens  of  thousands  who  by  banners  and  shouts  and  songs  de- 
mand "universal  suffrage,"  "8  hours  of  work,  8  hours  of  recreation,  and  8 
hours  of  rest."  The  "fourth  estate"  is  in  deep  unrest.  It  has  become  sen- 
sitive and  feels  its  cramping  limitations.  Intelligence  is  increasing  and 
with  it  the  desire  and  demand  for  easier  conditions  of  life.  The  force  of 
numbers  in  combination  and  under  direction  for  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
sults it  is  fast  learning.  It  is  also  learning  the  heretofore  unlearned  force 
of  self-repression  and  of  movement  within  orderly  bounds.  The  violent  were 
the  few  scores;  the  orderly  were  the  many  thousands.  A  "straw"  to  show 
in  which  way  the  wind  blows  is  mentioned  ;  it  is  a  small  thing  in  itself.  As 
a  "well-dressed"  man  in  moving  about  meets  the  miners  of  50  or  60  years 
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of  age  universally  he  receives  a  pleasant  greeting,  and  caps  are  touched;  but 
when  he  meets  the  younger  men  they  take  no  notice  of  him. 

Many  among  the  "  fourth  estate"  Dear  a  sullen  heart,  and  all  are  resolved 
upon  such  betterment  as  they  can  achieve.  The  May  demonstration  of  this 
year  indicates  the  deepening  interest  that  is  reaching  the  increasing  numbers. 

It  is  estimated  that  100,000  men  of  all  trades  were  on  strike  throughout 
Belgium.  At  this  date  (May  21)  the  committee  of  the  general  council  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Workingmen  declare  the  strike  closed,  as  the 
promise  is  given  by  the  legislative  chambers  of  a  favorable  consideration  of 
the  demand  for  universal  suffrage.  This  demonstrates  the  essential  political 
character  of  the  manifestation. 

JAMES  R.  DANFORTH, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Liege,  May  21,  1891. 


SPONGE  TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS. 

KErOKT  BY  CONSUL  McLAllf,  OF  NASSAU. 

In  response  to  the  direction  of  the  Department  made  on  May  4,  1891, 
at  the  request  of  certain  American  shippers  and  traders  for  further  informa- 
tion on  the  sponge  industry  of  the  Bahamas,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
previous  reports,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following,  which  will  coverall  the  ques- 
tions submitted : 

The  vessels  used  in  the  sponge  trade  in  these  islands  are  small  craft, 
varying  in  size  from  5  to  25  tons  burden,  and  are  either  schooner  or  sloop 
rigged.  They  are  all  built  in  local  shipyards,  and  their  construction  and 
repairs  constitute  an  important  business  in  itself..  The  frames  are  generally 
made  of  Madeira  wood,  a  hard,  tough  wood  of  native  growth,  the  planking 
and  other  material  being  of  yellow  pine  imported  from  our  Southern  States. 
They  have  a  small  cabin  for  sleeping  purposes.  Cooking  is  done  on  deck, 
the  fire  being  built  on  the  earth  bottom  of  a  wooden  box,  and  each  vessel 
carries  two  or  three  small  open  row  or  scull  boats,  with  a  crew  of  from  8  to 
12  men.  These  vessels  have  an  average  life  of  from  16  to  20  years,  under- 
going, of  course,  occasional  repairs.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  from  450 
to  500  of  these  vessels  engaged  in  the  business  of  gathering  sponges  in  these 
waters. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  gathering  sponges  in 
the  Bahamas,  handling  them  and  preparing  them  in  various  stages  for  market 
is  from  5,000  to  6,000,  all  of  whom,  except  the  shipowners,  brokers,  and 
shippers,  are  black  or  colored  people.  Hands  employed  in  clipping,  wash- 
ing, packing,  and  preparing  finally  for  shipment  abroad  get  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  day  of  10  hours.  The  amount  earned  by  the  men  who  go  fishing 
for  sponges  can  not  be  given,  as  their  pay  depends  entirely  on  the  number 
of  sponges  obtained.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  fits  her  out  at  his  own  expense, 
and  the  profits  of  the  voyage  are  divided  up  in  shares  among  the  owner,  the 
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master,  and  the  men.    They  are  never  hired  by  the  month,  nor  do  they  ever 
get  specified  wages.    The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  men  make  a 
tolerable  living,  and  I  should  say  that  the  sponge  fisherman  who  earns  over 
$300  a  year  is  the  exception.    The  owners  of  the  vessels,  as  a  rule,  have 
their  own  shops,  from  which  the  vessels  are  fitted  out,  and  on  supplies  thus 
furnished  the  owner  makes  a  profit  in  addition  to  others.    The  shipowners, 
generally  speaking,  find  considerable  profit  in  the  business,  whilst  the  fish- 
ermen, if  not  able  to  lay  up  any  money  from  the  pursuit,  are  yet  enabled  to 
rely  upon  it  for  a  moderate  living.    The  method  of  gathering  sponges  here 
is  by  means  of  iron  hooks  attached  to  long  poles.    By  using  a  water  glass  the 
fisherman  can  readily  discover  the  sponges  at  the  bottom,  and  then  with  his 
pole  and  hook  he  will  bring  up  those  he  may  select  as  fit  for  his  purpose, 
leaving  the  smaller  ones  untouched.    Some  sponges  adhere  firmly  to  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  whilst  others  are  not  attached  at  all,  these  latter  being  known  as 
"rollers."    About  10  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  dredges; 
but  it  was  found  that  their  use  was  likely  to  ruin  the  beds,  because  in  passing 
over  the  bottom  they  dislodged  and  brought  up  not  only  the  good  sponges, 
but  the  young  and  unsalable  ones  as  well,  killing  the  spawn  and  working 
great  mischief.    The  ordinary  fishermen  also  made  an  outcry,  declaring  that 
the  use  of  dredges  interfered  with  their  rights.    An  act  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  forbidding  the  use  of  dredges,  and  only  the  pole  and  hook  are 
now  ever  used.    When  the  sponge  field  is  reached  the  vessel  anchors,  and 
the  men,  putting  off  in  the  small  open  boats,  do  the  fishing  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  returning  to  the  vessel  before  nightfall  with  their  catch. 

The  sponges,  when  brought  to  the  vessel,  are  at  once  spread  upon  the  deck 
and  are  left  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days,  during  which  time  the  animal 
matter  that  covers  the  sponge  gradually  dies.  This  is  a  black,  gelatinous 
substance  of  a  very  low  order  of  marine  life,  which  during  the  process  of 
decay  emits  a  most  objectionable  odor.  The  vessels  visit  what  is  called  the 
"  kraal  "  once  a  week  to  land  the  load  from  the  deck.  The  kraal  is  an  in- 
closed pen,  fenced  in  by  sticks  of  wood  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of 
water  through  it,  usually  built  in  a  sheltered  and  shallow  bay  or  cove,  on  one 
of  the  cays  near  by.  The  sponges  are  placed  in  the  kraal  and  left  to  be 
soaked  and  washed  by  the  action  of  the  water  from  4  to  6  days,  when  they 
are  taken  out  and  beaten  with  sticks  until  the  decayed  covering  is  entirely 
removed.  Having  been  subjected  to  this  course  of  exposure,  soaking,  beat- 
ing, and  washing,  the  sponges  are  quite  clean  and  are  taken  on  board  the 
vessel,  packed  away  in  the  hold,  conveyed  to  Nassau,  and  in  this  condition 
are  sold  in  the  local  market. 

The  average  catch  per  trip  can  not  be  stated,  as  the  cargoes  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  value.  Of  the  larger  sponges  a  catch  of  5,000,  or  of  the  smaller 
ones  7,500,  would  be  considered  a  fair  lot.  Occasionally  a  cargo  of  from 
12,000  to  15,000  large  sponges  has  been  brought  in,  but  this  success  is  ex- 
ceptional. The  vessels  are  provisioned  and  fitted  out,  as  a  rule,  for  a  voyage  of 
about  ?  weeks,  and  generally  from  seven  to  eight  voyages  are  madeperannum. 
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There  can  not  be  said  to  be  any  season  for  sponge-gathering,  as  it  goes 
on  all  through  the  year.  A  number  of  vessels  are  often  laid  up,  however, 
during  August  and  September,  the  men  being  timid  and  afraid  of  hurricai  cs 
during  that  period.  Of  course,  the  quieter  the  weather  and  smoother  the 
sea  the  better  the  chances  are  for  making  a  good  catch,  as  nearly  all  the  work 
is  done  in  small,  open  boats  from  10  to  12  feet  in  length.  Much  also  de- 
pends upon  the  energy  and  the  industry  of  the  crew,  and  there  is  luck  in 
finding  a  locality  where  the  sponges  are  valuable  and  abundant.  As  to  the 
length  of  time  required  for  sponges  to  grow  to  good  marketable  size,  little 
definite  can  be  said ;  none  of  the  fishermen  are  able  to  tell,  though  many 
volunteer  opinions  that  differ  widely.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
future  scientific  investigation,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  a  healthy 
sponge  will  reach  a  marketable  size  in  from  12  to  18  months  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  growth.  No  attempts  have  been  made,  worthy  of  mention,  to 
cultivate  the  sponge  in  these  waters. 

The  principal  varieties  of  sponges  gathered  in  the  Bahamas — with  sundry- 
grades  in  each  variety — are  as  follows,  viz,  boat,  grass,  glove,  hardhead,  reef 
(white  and  dark),  velvet  (abaco  and  cay),  sheeps'  wool,  and  yellow,  of  which 
the  most  valuable  is  sheeps'  wool.  The  quantity  of  each  kind  exported  in 
1890  was  as  follows:  Boat,  8,779  pounds;  grass,  320,520  pounds ;  glove, 
4,595  pounds;  hardhead,  16,027  pounds;  reef,  81,128  pounds;  velvet, 
236,596  pounds;  wool,  131,038  pounds;  yellow,  69,197  pounds;  and  of 
refuse  and  clippings,  say,  50,000  pounds.  The  total  export  reached  over 
900,000  pounds,  which  was  valued  in  invoices  at  $306,896. 

The  average  prices  for  which  sponges  sell  in  the  local  market  are  roughly 
estimated  as  follows:  Sheeps*  wool  (best),  say  $1.15  per  pound  ;  velvet,  75 
cents;  reef,  65  cents  ;  glove,  25  cents  ;  hardhead,  40 cents;  grass,  35  cents; 
yellow,  30  cents.  These  are  prices  paid  when  landed  from  vessels,  before 
any  expenses  are  incurred  for  preparing  for  export. 

The  crop  of  1890,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  was  above  the  average,  being 
really  the  most  valuable  one  in  many  years.  The  quantity  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  1890  was  708,000  pounds,  worth  $236,000;  to  Great 
Britain,  107,000  pounds,  worth  $40,000;  to  France,  50,000  pounds,  worth 
$16,000;  to  Holland  and  Germany,  50,000  pounds,  worth  $15,000. 

Bahama  sponges  are  not  considered  very  good,  but  a  ready  market  is 
found  for  all  that  can  be  obtained  and  at  constantly  improving  prices. 
There  are  no  indications  of  any  failure  of  the  supply. 

The  sponges  are  prepared  for  export  in  the  following  manner:  After 
being  bought  in  the  local  market  they  are  carted  to  the  shipping  yard  of 
the  purchaser,  where  they  are  cut  and  trimmed  into  proper  shapes  and  sizes; 
they  are  then  washed  and  thoroughly  dried,  being  generally  spread  in  the 
sun  for  that  purpose  upon  canvas  or  old  sails ;  next  they  are  assorted  ac- 
"  cording  to  varieties  and  grades,  and  then  packed  by  means  of  hand 
presses  into  bales  weighing  from  20  to  150  pounds.  Sometimes  the  sponges 
are  bleached  by  being  passed  through  a  solution  of  white  lime  and  water,  so 
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weak  as  not  to  injure  the  fiber  of  the  sponge.  I  do  not  know  of  any  process 
resorted  to  for  coloring  the  sponges,  and  few,  indeed,  are  even  bleached  at 
present. 

When  offered  for  sale  in  the  local  market,  the  sponges  are  either  piled  up 
loose  or  made  into  strands  or  beads  of  from  two  to  ten  sponges  each.  Abaco 
wool  and  velvet,  the  best  sponges  we  have,  are  usually  made  into  strings  of 
from  eight  to  ten  sponges  each,  the  price  averaging  about  60  cents  per  string. 
Other  wool  and  velvet  are  generally  sold  in  lots  not  strung.  The  buyer, 
however,  is  not  guided  in  his  purchase  by  the  number  of  sponges  on  a  string, 
but  by  what  a  certain  lot  will  weigh,  and  the  weight  is  never  given,  but 
the  buyer  must  estimate  it.  Hence  practical  experience  is  needed  in  the 
purchasing  of  the  sponges. 

Sponges  are  offered  for  sale  on  5  days  of  the  week  at  the  sponge  ex- 
change. They  are  landed  from  the  vessels,  and  each  cargo  is  piled  up  by 
itself.  The  weight  is  entirely  unknown.  The  buyers  examine  the  lots  and 
each  man  hands  in  a  private  tender,  in  writing,  for  the  lot,  and  it  is  awarded, 
on  opening  the  tenders,  to  the  highest  bidder.  A  successful  buyer  must  be 
able  to  judge  correctly  by  his  eye  and  experience  just  how  many  pounds  of 
good  sponges  he  will  be  able  to  get  out  of  a  given  lot  when  it  has  been  care- 
fully worked  up. 

Nearly  all  the  sponges  sold  here  are  bought  by  resident  agents,  who  buy 
for  New  York,  London,  and  Paris  houses,  shipping  the  goods  to  their  prin- 
cipals.   A  few  merchants  handle  sponges  on  their  own  account. 

The  principal  buyers  of  sponges  in  this  market  are  Messrs.  George  B. 
Adderley,  J.  B.  Brown,  Edward  Y.  Webb,  Johnson  &  Bro.,  R.  H.  Sawyer 
&  Co.,  George  VV.  Higgs,  Young  &  Higgs,  Saunders  &  Co.,  William  R. 
Pyfrom,  Henry  W.  Lightbourn,  and  E.  S.  Hail. 

The  question  whether  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  import  sponge  fishermen  into  Florida  to  introduce  the  business  on 
the  west  coast  of  that  State  is  superfluous,  because  there  is  no  necessity  for 
making  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  with  the  sponge-gatherers  of  the  Ba- 
hamas. The  person  submitting  the  question  can  not  be  well  informed  upon 
the  industries  of  his  own  State,  for  the  sponge  business  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  has  been  for  years,  along  the  southern  coast  of  Florida,  with 
its  headquarters  at  Key  West,  and  hundreds  of  the  people  of  that  vicinity 
are  engaged  all  the  time  in  gathering,  curing,  and  shipping  sponges.  Many 
natives  of  this  colony  visit  Florida  from  time  to  time  and  find  employment 
in  the  sponge  business.  All  the  crews  necessary  to  introduce  the  business 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tampa  and  men  well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  industry 
can  be  obtained  easily  at  Key  West  without  the  least  necessity  of  importing 
contract  labor  into  the  State  from  the  Bahamas.  1  am  informed  that  the 
sponges  growing  along  the  Florida  coast  are  much  superior  to  the  sponges 
of  the  Bahamas.    I  believe  the  foregoing  covers  all  the  information  asked  for. 

THOS.  J.  McLAIN, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Nassau,  N.  I3.,  May  jo,  1891. 
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DANISH  BUTTER  TRADE. 

REPORT  By  CONSUL  RVDER.  OF  COPENHAGEN. 

Whilst  the  year  1890  brought  so  very  marked  an  improvement  in 
almost  every  branch  of  agriculture  as  compared  with  many  of  the  pre- 
vious years,  it  would,  unfortunately,  appeaf  not  to  have  reached  the  King- 
dom's staple  product  of  butter,  at  least  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 
While  in  1889  the  average  price  of  best  export  butter  was  $25.72  per  cwt., 
in  the  past  year  it  was  only  $24.70  per  cwt.  It  is  true  that  these  average 
prices  do  not  always  give  a  fully  reliable  standard  of  the  yield  of  the  butter 
production,  for  the  reason  that  the  one  year  can  have  relatively  high  prices 
during  the  summer  months  and  relatively  low  prices  during  the  winter 
months,  and  in  that  way  attain  the  same  average  price  as  a  year  in  which 
the  very  reverse  had  been  the  case.  But,  in  spite  of  such  averages,  the  year 
1889  brought  the  largest  income  to  the  Danish  dairies. 

In  1890  exceptionally  low  butter  prices  ruled  during  the  whole  time, 
when  the  production  of  butter  was  at  the  highest  point,  viz,  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  country's  income  from  butter  will  probably  be  even  '"ss 
than  even  the  low  average  figures  justify.  Against  this  unfavoral>le  result 
the  early  and  good  grazing  throughout  the  year  will  have  b?en  some  set  off. 

The  average  price  for  the  past  year  was  the  same  as  for  1888,  but  other- 
wise it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  some  20  years  to  meet  with  an  equally 
low  average.  The  cause  of  this  sad  result  can  scarcely  be  attributed  either 
to  any  decline  in  Danish  butter  in  the  English  markets  or  to  any  decline 
in  the  purchasing  of  the  English  customers,  or  even  to  any  falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  The  cause  may,  perhaps,  be  more  justly  laid  to 
the  objectionable  course  pursued  of  late  in  this  export  trade,  namely,  in  the 
increase  of  the  consignment  business  and  the  decline  in  the  free-on-board 
sales.  The  price  movements  for  finest  export  butter  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year  have  been  great,  the  minimum  price  having  been  $18.90  j)er  cwt. 
in  the  month  of  July  and  the  maximum  price  $29.70  per  cwt.  in  the  month 
of  November. 

The  mean  prices  of  best  export  butter  per  cwt.  for  each  month  in  the 
past  year  were  as  follows : 


Month. 

Price. 

Month. 

Price. 

January  •••«.  *»•  •  

p6, 10 

July  ...... ...  iiii»»wii>nnnm  ••••••*••••■••• 

$20.00 

I*  c  1 1 1 {}.\ r\  . .. . . ••••■■■•■■■••■••••■■■■■•■■•■••■•■•■••■■■*■. 

26. 90 

AllRllM  . . .  •  ••••■•■•« 

23.  30 

MurcH  .....  ••••  

a6.oo  . 

Sepicm  ber.  ......*...*......  ..*......•••••.•..*... 

April*  ••«•  •••»•••  •••>■>■>••••>••■••>••..•  •  

»4-7°  1 

26.80 

May  ■••*•■•••••••••••••••■•*•••••  •••■■■•••••••■•••■■■••■>. 

92.30  1 

November  ••»•■«•«■••■•»  

28.70 

J  une ............ ...  •  

*>.«$ 

December.     ■ ......  •■•**■••••••••■••••••■••••*•••>••• 

27.90 

During  the  summer  months  the  average  price  was  only  $20.80  per  cwt., 
that  is  to  say,  a  lower  average  than  has  been  known  for  a  long  series  of  year*. 
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In  the  movements  from  week  to  week  and 
sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  sudden 
which  took  place  in  July  and  the  sudden 
ber  of  $5.10  per  cwt.    Of  the  second  and 
the  largest  part  is  used  for  home  consumpt 
which  this  description  of  butter  was  offici 
$13.40  per  cwt.  and  the  highest  $17.10  per 
In  the  last  10  years  the  average  prices 
have  been  as  follows : 


from  month  to  month  it  will  be 
fall  in* prices  of  $4.55  per  cwt. 
rise  which  occurred  in  Novem- 
medium  grades  of  butter  by  far 
ion,  and  during  the  8  months  in 
ally  noted,  the  lowest  price  was 
cwt. 

for  finest  export  butter  per  cwt. 


Year. 


1881  ... 

1SS3   •••■■■< 

1684 ., 
1S65. 


 •  •  •  


Price. 


*3*-  4° 
32.00 

30- »4 
39.42 
27.13 


Year. 


1886 
1887 
1S88 
1889 
1890.... 


•  •  •#♦»••• 


••**>• •••••••*•••••••••••■•••••••••••••••■ 

INHItMtttl  IMMMNMH  •«••»•••••••••• 


#8563 

as-  y 

*4-7° 


HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Copenhagen,  March  24,  1891. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA  IN  1890. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GEXERAI.  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  customs  administration  has  just  published  a  sfatement  showing  the 
movement  of  commerce  of  Russia  in  1890  on  the  European  frontier  and  on 
the  Caucasian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  which  I  have  made  a  brief  sum- 
mary for  the  use  of  the  Department. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  customs  receipts  in  1890  show,  on 
a  total  of  $71,441,500,  a  surplus  of  about  $2,400,000.  The  receipts  have 
increased  about  $204,000  in  colonial  products  and  $2,368,000  on  tea,  hides, 
wax,  cast-iron  in  bars,  iron,  and  other  articles. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  last  8  years  were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1B90.. 

1S89.. 
1 883.. 
1887.. 


Amount. 


*7«. 44«.50o 

69,047,503 
64, 122,000 
54.7*5.000 


Year. 


1886.. 
1885... 
1884... 
1883.. 


#54. 198.000 


49. 77a. 500 


The  exports  in  1890  amounted  to  5343,510,000,  including  goods  ex- 
ported from  the  Caucasus  by  the  Black  Sea,  and,  compared  with  those  of  last 
year,  they  show  a  decrease  of  $37,500,000,  or  8}4  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  exports  in  1889  were  less  than  those  of  1888 
by  $20,500,000.  Thus  in  the  space  of  2  years  the  Russian  export  trade  has 
decreased  by  $53,003,000.    The  decrease  is  principally  on  cereals,  of  which 
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7,502,382  tons  were  exported,  valued  at  $169,256,000,  as  against  8,378,640 
tons,  valued  at  $187,700,000,  in  1889. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  different  cereals  exported  in 
1890,  as  compared  with  the  exports  in  1889: 


Cereals. 


Wheat  ■■•••■•■••••••••.*  *•*•■*.••  •■••■•■«  .••*••••..*•*.•.•••••••••< 

I»»irlcy  .■.■•.■■...*.■■•■.•...■■.■.■.■■■....■■•....■■••..■■••.••••••••••••••., 

Oats   ..«■£•■.  ••■••••■••■•••■••••••• ••••••••••« •••«••  •••••••••■•••••••••■■■••••*•••■•••< 

Ill  IM  If  T  TITTTTtTTTflTtTTt 

*••••• •••••• •••••••••••■*•• ..••••••••.••••••«..•.•«••■••• ■•.««•..•.••■•..**■• 


Meal  •••*••< 

Hour  

Oi  her  


«••••••••••••••■■■  •••••••• 


Total 


.......  


1889. 


Tvnt. 
3,4*9.  7» 
i,5»5.6oo 
1,183,500 
1.363.340 

484,020 
79.74o 
96,460 

136, 180 

«7i,o8o 


8,378,640 


1890. 


Tom. 
3,375,083 
1,384,700 
1,091,880 
933.84° 
37".9S° 
68,040 
30, 240 
100,440 
947. 6S0 


Table  sltmving  the  principal  experts  from  Russia  in  /8S9  and  1890. 


Kjx^s  •  ••••••  ••«••••••••••••••*••••••»•• 

Caviar..  .........    tons.. 

F*Ls)|, ......... ......  ......  iHtuMQHKI  Mt«tMM*t)M|MtMM  NMmO0m«M 

Refined  sugar   NMt«*IMIII  ..•••••.•••   do  

1  ObitCCO  ♦».Mw.*»»HltHtMI*«»**  "»M  m.ido  

Alcohol  

Forest  products.  ■  ••••••••■••••■.••••.••••••••.••■•••••••••••••■•tons... 

1 .1 1  i>ccq...  •••••*•■■■  •••••*••■■•••••■•  .••••.«•■•.••■••••■■•••.*...•.  do  

Hemp  seed  -  do  

( llcaginous  grains   do 

Other  grains...  ■  ••••••■■•.•...*••..  .«•••  MiMiiimi   do 

Grain  residue  

Klax  • • • • ••••••...«••••••■•.■■ • * •••■*•    •*•■•■ •••••••■•••**•••••  do  

Tow...  ...........  ............ .UV  

 do  




1  OW  ......  MHHWlMittt  •••.*•••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••  do  

Hides   ...do  

Leather  do  

I  Jones   ~  do  

Horsehair  ..        •••••••••••••••••••a*  .............. .do.  

Dristlcs  do  

Birds'  feathers  do  

Tallow  ...... ■• >•■■.•••....■•••••. •.•••••.•••••.•••••••••*•••••.••  .do  

Wool : 

Common  do  

Merino   •  ••  ••.*>••••••••■••••••••  .do  

Camels'  hair  M  do  

Platinum  pounds... 

Poultry  and  £>itii€...  . .  ••••••••••*••••*••.•*«••»«••••  •*•«•*  number... 

Cattle..  do  

Pigs  

MMlMIMm  •«••••*••■••••■•»••■••*.  (lO.  •  ...  . 

Sheep  do  

Hones  «.  ....  do  

Rope.... 


•■«•*•••••• *.*•...•...•».*-».*• 


Quantity. 


1890. 


755,000,000 
3,600 
9,486 
30,. 86 
3.6oo 
426,000,000 
966,600 
436,680 
16,380 
128, 340 
6,840 
1 1 8,  boo 
218,340 
31,060 
59»4<» 
9,000 
6.642 
9,000 
4».94» 
«,755 
2,808 
2,070 

4,212 

22,86o 
6,480 

«,3»4 
7,300 
5,766,000 
13.000 

6, 1  00 
108,000 
43»4°o 


609,000.000 

4.374 

9,666 
63.684 

5.094 
402,000,000 
1,002,600 
431,820 
31, 500 

?V'--> 
4,68o 
154,800 
301,960 
32,500 
78,260 
6,940 
6.M6 
6,822 

38.970 

*.3°o 
3.043 
2,016 

4,«76 

35,380 
11,790 
6,030 
10, Boo 
6,635.000 
15,000 
34.' 00 
136,000 

37.300 


Value. 


ffi, 180,000 
1, 265,000 
1,995,000 
3,450,000 
800,000 
2, 870,000 

26,850,000 

15,200,000 
470,000 
.4,925,000 

755.000 

3,950,000 
28,610,000 
1,81/0,000 

8,155,000 

720,000 

2,450,000 
3,090,000 

3,020,000 

460, 000 

4,547,000 

800,000 

800, 000 

5,650,000 
'.575.000 
289,500 
558,000 

3,260.000 
515.000 

130,000 

319,000 

2,088,500 

43.500 


#4,985, 000 
>, 445,000 

1,700,000 
6,900,000 
700,000 
3,880,000 
37,850,000 

1 6, 300, 000 
990,000 

3,115,000 
515,000 

3, 150,000 
28,990,000 

3,305,000 
10, 365,000 
495.0OO 

3,925.000 

3,835,000 
910,000 
710,000 

5, 509,000 
786,000 
90 •  *  -» 

6,200,000 
4,785.00^ 

».3«°.5oo 
680,000 

», 495,000 
610,000 
688, 00c 
403,5^0 

7,  703.000 


No. 
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The  export  of  manganese  ore  amounted  to  58,266  tons,  valued  at  $686,- 
500,  as  against  148,230  tons,  valued  at  $1,663,500,  in  1889. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  export  of  manufactured  articles  has  fallen  from 
$14,000,000  to  $11,000,000. 

The  imports  of  Russia,  which  amounted  to  $165,280,000  in  1888  and  to 
$185,781,000  in  1889,  fell  last  year  to  $178,505,500.  Foremost  among  the 
imports  into  Russia  are  tea  and  cotton,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Tea. 

•889  

*.6, 136.000 
»5, 577. 500 
•S.393.O00 

3q,56o,  SOB 

Table  showing  the  other  principal  articles  of  import  into  Ktissia  in  i88g  and  1890. 


Articles. 


Value. 


1890. 

1  Mi 

14,400,000 

#4.750,00. 

3,800,000 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

3,  600,  OOO 

190,0-0 

100,000 

1,330,000 

',503,500 

500,000 

49S.OOC 

400,000 

435,000 

10, 340,000 

10,470,000 

7.365,000 

7,830,000 

6t  700,000 

7,060,000 

4,335,000 

5.a35fOoo 

4.300.000 

4,9»S.ooo 

» , 600,000 

3,050,000 

3, 100,000 

3,900,000 

185,000 

170,000 

5, 590,000 

5.3*5,000 

1,635,000 

1,610,000 

1,930,000 

1,950,000 

3,430,000 

1,970,000 

1,990,000 

1.800,000 

6,035,000 

6,375,000 

sss.ooo 

390,000 

1,150.000 

1,140,000 

1,075,000 

910,000 

530,000 

635,000 

»°.*75,ooo 

II,  330,000 

5,380,000 

5,835,000 

955, °°o 

1,065,000 

1, 835, 000 

I.73O.0OO 

■i  160,000 

«.635,00O 

655.000 

660,000 

795.000 

870,000 

650,000 

840,000 

830,000 

930,000 

1,030,000 

I,080,000 

530,000 

505.000 

495.000 

385,000 

3«o,ooo 

Drinks  (wine,  beer,  etc.).. 

Salted  herrings  

Coffee  

Fruit  and  berries  

Tobacco  

Fcppcr.. 


IHWW«milMmMfW«MtlM»M  ••••••.•.••••••••••  


••■•■•••••••••■■••■••■••■••••••.■...■■•■■■■••■■••■■•.■•..••••••••••••.• 


•  H4WIWMHW1MIIII 


Nuts  and  walnuts  

Wool  .'.  

Colors  and  coloring  matter  

Coal  and  coke  

Silk...  

Cotton  nets  

Olive  oil.  ■•••••■•••>  I    I II  I  "  1  "  HIHIMHMMINN   •••••••.•..•••.•.•..••••■••••••••••*•••••■•••  •••••••• 

I ron  ...■•■••••••■•••■■••••■•••••••Ik  •••..•....•••••••••••...•...••...•••••••• ••.••■•••••••••••••«»••*•••••••. 

Various  plant*   •  •••••••  •  ■■•■■•••  •  ••••••■  •■•••. 

Hides  and  Icaihcr  

Forest  products  .,■,•••..••••••••••.•••••••••■••••••••••••■•■•■•••#■••••.••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••• •  •••••• 

Sheet-iron.  ■•■  ••••••*••••••••  •  •  ••••••••  •••••••••■••••••*•••  

Cast  iron  in  bars,  etc      

Gum,  caoutchouc,  etc  

Chemical  products  

LiCad  ••  ■  ■  

Steel  

Caustic  sodium  

Mops  

Various  machinery  

Steel  and  iron  articles  

Cotton  stuff*  

Clock  WOrk  ••  H.HMHnHMM  ... 

Woolen  stuffs  

Taper  articles  

Glassware   ••••••••••••■■••■•••■•■•*■■■■■••••••■••*•>■•••••••*•■•••■••••••••••••■••>••••••■••••••••■ ■••••• * 

I, ill  CM  goods  •  ••••••  ••■••••••■  ••••••••••*  mwiHiimiiMMH— 4* 

SDlttt  •••••••■•  •■■••••••••  iniimiiimiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiimiiii  •••••••■■■•••■••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

l'rintcd  matter  •  •  

Articles  of  joinery   •■■■*•*•••*•*•••••• ••■••••■• •«••■••••• •*••••••*••• ••••■! 

Musical  instruments   ■••••••••■■••••••.•a  .....................  •••■•• 

Linen  and  ready-made  clothes   >«•■••• .............................  •■ 


••••.••■•••••••••.•..■..•..••••..I 

NNMHMN  ••••••••••••.••.•.•«.. 

..•.**'.•.•••».•••.•••«•••••««.••• 
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The  movement  of  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Russia  in  Europe  can  be 
resumed  as  follows : 


Table  showing  the  movement  of  through-transit  vessels. 


Year. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

• 

9.594 

3.033.074 

9.450 

3,ooS.oi8 

••••••••••■■* ■■• 

io,6:8 

3.95°. 3°9 

10,570 

2,371,768 

1 So3  

••*■•*• ■ 

12,047 

3.6'5.3"« 

ii,9>6 

3.593.«5o 

10, 776 

3.050,058 

10,624 

», 998,746 

1806  ■.*••••••••*•••■■•••••••••■•••■•••*••*••••• 

•••••••• 

« 

8,965 

»,4".4" 

8,885 

8,406,311 

Vessels  under  the  national  flag  figure  in  the  above  table  (1890)  for 
251,676  tons  entered  and  227,401  tons  cleared. 

Navigation  from  the  different  ports  in  1890  is  classed  as  follows: 

ENTERED. 


Vessels  under  Russian 

Ports. 

Vessels  unde 

r  foreign  flag. 

flag. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons 

296 

7».'44 

300 

io,779 

596 

83.0*3 

4.998 

•,991,34a 

642 

106,174 

S.640 

«.397,5«6 

Azof  and  Black  Sea  

3.039 

1,417,81a 

3>9 

»34.7»3 

3.358 

'.552.535 

Total  ..•*■■«••.•*■•....».■.■■• 

8.  -H3 

2,781,398 

1,261 

251,676 

9.594 

3.033.074 

Total  in  iSSq....  

9,266 

?.9'J7.a99 

",36a 

9S3,oio 

10,628 

3.950,309 

10,606 

3.355.765 

»,44« 

256, 546 

11,047 

3.6iS.3«« 

T0l.1l  in  1887  

9.399 

a. 79*. 509 

«.384 

•53.549 

10,776 

3,050,058 

7.659 

2,169,269 

».3»3 

a43,»53 

8.965 

2,412,42a 

CLEARED. 

* 

W  Hue  5c 9  *•■••• . •  •••••« 

296 

72.021 

286 

10, 370 

582 

82,391 

4.9?8 

1,295,269 

576 

90,699 

5.574 

1,38^,963 

3,020 

«.4«°.3:r7 

'74 

126, 332 

3.?94 

1,536,659 

8,3»4 

a. 7/7.6i7 

227,401 

9.450 

3,005,018 

9.350 

3.038.198 

i.aao 

'33.570 

10,570 

3,271,768 

10, 606 

3.358,404 

'.3O0 

"34. 746 

11,906 

3.593.»50 

9.3°3 

».7S6,7°4 

1,329 

942,042 

10,674 

9.998.746 

Total  in  1886-  

7.646 

2,171,5*6 

i,a39 

•34,785 

8.885 

3,406,311 

The  above  data  are  from  the  official  figures  furnished  by  the  custom- 
house authorities,  and  I  have  reason  to  look  upon  them  as  reliable. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 

Consul- General, 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg,  May  zj,  1891. 
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CANADIAN  CANAL  TOLLS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  LAY,  OF  OTTAWA. 
DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  TRANSSHIPMENTS  AT  AMERICAN  PORTS. 

In  compliance  with  the  Department's  instructions  of  April  8,  1891,  and 
May  14,  1891,  in  reference  to  the  complaints  of  Ogdensburg  and  Oswego 
shippers  that  the  order  in  council  of  March  25,  1891,  discriminates  against 
transshipments  at  American  ports,  excluding  them  from  participating  in  the 
refund  of  tolls  allowed  on  grains  passing  through  the  Welland  and  St.  Law- 
rence canals  to  Montreal  and  points  east  of  that  city,  I  have  to  report  as 
follows  : 

I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  chief  of  the  canal  department  (copy 
of  letter  marked  inclosure  1),  and  received  reply  (copy  of  letter  marked  in- 
closure  2)  referring  me  to  the  order  in  council  of  March  25,  1891  (copies 
inclosed).  I  was  advised  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  department  to  wait  a 
while  before  making  my  report,  as  the  subject  of  tolls  was  then  still  before 
the  council,  and  the  annual  report  was  expected  to  be  out  very  soon.  I  send 
by  mail,  under  separate  cover,  two  copies  of  the  report,  which  is  just  out. 

I  also  inclose  copy  of  my  letter  of  May  19,  1891  (marked  inclosure  3), 
to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  asking  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  order  in  council  of  March  25,  1891,  and  whether  it  excluded 
American  ports  from  the  benefit  of  the  refund  on  transshipment  at  such  ports. 
Having  received  no  reply  to  this  letter  as  yet,  I  have  determined  not  to  delay 
my  report  any  longer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  canal  tolls  are  fixed  at  20  cents  per  ton,  allowing 
a  rebate  of  18  cents  per  ton  on  transshipments  at  Canadian  ports  only. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  this  order,  whatever  the  intention 
may  have  been. 

The  large  size  of  the  boats  from  the  upper  lakes  and  the  small  locks  of  the 
canal  and  shallow  water  below  Ogdensburg  necessitate  the  transshipment  of 
nearly  all  grain  destined  for  the  seaboard  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  River  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  superior  facilities  for  landing  grain  at  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg,  the 
rapidity  of  its  transportation  by  canal  and  rail  to  Montreal  and  New  York, 
with  nominal  freight  rates  at  the  latter  port,  were,  no  doubt,  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  route. 

I  am  informed  by  the  consul  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  that  the  transship- 
ment of  grain  there  is  the  largest  business  done,  and  that  last  year  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  business  was  directed  to  Ogdensburg,  American  railroads,  in 
a  measure,  taking  the  place  of  the  Canadian  canals. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  grain  transshipped  at  an  American  port  will 
cost  18  cents  per  ton  canal  tolls  more  than  if  transshipped  at  a  Canadian  port. 
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I  have  extracted  from  the  report  of  railways  and  canals  for  1891  some 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  subject,  and  attach  them  hereto. 

RICHARD  G.  LAY, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Ottawa,  May  28,  i8gi. 


Consul-general  Lay  to  Hon.  M.  Bowell,  Minister  of  Customs. 

[Inclosure  1  in  Consul -General  Lay'»  report.] 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Ottawa,  April  14,  rSgr. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  informed  if  the  rebate  on  grain  freight  pass- 
ing through  the  Wetland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  authorized  by  order  in  council  passed 
March  25,  1891,  will  be  allowed  on  transshipments  at  Untied  States  ports  as  at  Canadian  ports. 
I  am,  etc. 

RICHARD  G.  Ij\Y, 

Consul-  General. 


The  Secrltary  of  Railways  and  Canals  to  Consul-Genkral  Lay. 

[Inclosure  a  in  Consul-General  Lay't  report.] 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 

Ottawa,  April  2/,  /8gr. 

SIR:  In  acknowledging  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  transferred  from  the  department 
of  customs,  relating  to  rebate  on  grain  freight  passing  through  the  Welland  and  SL  Lawrence 
canals  authorized  by  order  in  council  dated  March  25, 1S91,  and  asking  whether  it  be  allowed  on 
transshipments  at  United  States  ports  as  at  Canadian  ports,  I  am,  in  reply  thereto,  directed  to 
forward  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  said  order  in  council  above  referred  to. 
I  have,  etc, 

A.  P.  BRADLEY. 

Secretary. 


order  in  council. 

Government  House, 
,  Ottawa,  Wednesday,  March  jj,  iSgt. 

Present,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  council. 

His  Excellency,  having  had  under  consideration  the  tariff  of  tolls  on  the  canals  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  several  orders  in  council  under  which  a  special  rale  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  established  temporarily  on  certain  food  products  passing  through  the  Welland  Canal 
and  through  the  St.  I^awrcnce  canals  for  shipment  at  Montreal  and  ports  east  of  Montreal,  is 
pleased  to  order,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  chapter  37  of  the  revised  statutes, 
intituled  "  An  act  respecting  the  department  of  railways  and  canals,"  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Queen's  privy  council  for  Canada,  that  the  following  amendments  shall  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  made  to  the  tariff  of  tolls  in  force  on  the  said  canals,  viz : 

A  refund  shall  be  made  on  the  tolls  collected  on  wheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  barley,  rye,  and 
fif  for  export)  oats  which  may  be  carried  through  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  to  Montreal  or  any  port  east  of  Montreal 
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The  refund  shall  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  tolls  to  2  cents  per  ton  of  the  said  products  or 
any  of  them,  and  the  conditions  of  such  refund  shall  be  the  following: 

(1)  The  products  aforesaid,  on  which  the  refund  may  be  claimed,  shall  be  shown  to  have 
been  originally  shipped  for  Montreal  or  some  port  east  of  Montreal  before  entering  the  Wel- 
land  Canal ;  and, 

(2)  Shall  be  shown  to  have  been  actually  carried  to  Montreal  or  some  port  east  of  Mon: 
treal. 

(3)  Transshipment,  if  at  a  Canadian  intermediate  port,  shall  not  prevent  the  refund  afore- 
said being  made. 

This  order  in  council  shall  remain  in  force  only  for  the  present  year,. 1 89 1. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE, 
Clerk  of  tht  Privy  Council. 


REVENUE  FROM  CANAI.S. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 

Ottawa,  March  j/,  /8gt. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  order  in  council,  the  collector  of  canal  tolls 
at  Port  Colborne,  Welland  Canal,  will  collect  the  full  rate  of  tolls  and  issue  an  official  voucher 
therefor;  the  reduction  will  be  jwiid  by  the  department  as  a  refund  upon  evidence  being  fur- 
nished by  the  shippers  that  the  conditions  of  the  order  in  council  have  been  complied  with. 

The  vouchers,  properly  indorsed,  must  in  all  cases  accompany  the  application  for  a  refund 
of  the  tolls  referred  to. 

B.  H.  TEAKLES, 
Chief  Clerk,  Canals  Revenue. 


defining  the  order  in  council. 

Government  House, 
Ottawa,  WrJnrsday,  April  1891. 

Present,  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  council. 

His  Excellency,  under  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  chapter  37  of  the  revised 
statutes,  intituled  "An  act  respecting  the  department  of  railways  and  canals,"  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  privy  council  for  Canada,  is  pleased  to  order  that  the  provisions 
of  the  order  in  council  of  the  25th  day  of  March,  1891,  authorizing  the  reduction  of  toll  to 
two  cents  (2  cents)  per  ton  for  the  passage  through  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals  of 
certain  agricultural  products  therein  named  shall  be  understood  to  apply  to  any  portions  of  such 
cargoes  lightered  at  Port  Coll>orne  and  reshipped  at  Port  Dalhousie,  and  also  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  order  be  made  applicable  to  the  therein-named  products  when  shipped  from  Cana- 
dian lake  Ontario  port*. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE, 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 


reduction  of  canal  tolls. 

Certified  copy  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Honorable  the  privy  council,  approved 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor -General  in  council  on  the  18th  of  May,  1891. 

The  committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  advise,  with 
reference  to  the  orders  in  council  dated,  respectively,  the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  April 
last,  authorizing  the  reduction  of  canal  tolls  on  certain  food  products,  the  provisions  of  which 
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orders  are  carried  oat  by  way  of  refund  of  the  excess  of  tolls  paid,  that  such  refund  be  made 
after  the  close  of  the  present  season,  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  December,  and  not  during  the 
season,  as  heretofore. 

JOHN  J.  McGEE, 
Clerk  of  (he  Privy  Council. 


Consul-General  Lay  to  Sir  John  Macdonald. 

[Inclosure  3  in  Consul -General  Lay's  report.] 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

OUaim,  May  /g,  tSgr. 

Sir  :  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  to  know 
whether  the  order  in  council  of  March  25,  1S9I,  in  reference  to  the  rebate  on  canal  tolls  pre- 
cludes transshipment  made  at  United  States  ports  from  the  benefit  of  such  refund. 

It  is  understood  that  shippers  of  grain  by  the  lakes  and  Wei  land  and  St.  Lawrence  canals 
construe  the  order  in  council  as  excluding  the  refund  to  all  such  transshipments. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  Department  to  re]K>rt  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  re- 
quest to  be  informed  by  you  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  said  order  as  applying  to  United 
States  ports. 

1  am,  etc., 

RICHARD  G.  LAY, 

Consul- General. 


Business  and  Revenue  op  Canadian  Canals. 

[Inclosure  4  in  Consul-General  Lay's  report.— From  the  official  report  of  1891.] 
The  total  revenue  from  canal  tolls  for  the  season  of  1890  was  $348,059,  compared  with 

$381,109  the  previous  year,  an  apparent  decrease  of  $33,049,  but  an  actual  decrease,  taking 

an  account  of  rebates,  of  $25,959.46. 

Of  the  245,932  tons  of  grain  which  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  United  States 

ports  16,433  *ons  were  transshipped  at  Ogdensburg  and  passed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 

Montreal. 

As  this  was  a  new  departure  in  the  transshipment  of  grain  for  Montreal,  and  not  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  passing  the  order  for  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  grain,  it  was  not  considered 
that  the  transshipment  of  grain  at  a  United  States  port  came  under  the  order  in  council  of 
February  27, 1890.  Upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  forwarders  and  others,  His  Excellency 
in  council,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1 890,  passed  an  order  in  council  authorizing  a  refund  of 
tolls  paid  on  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals  above  2  cents  a  ton  on  the  quantity  of  grain 
so  transshipped  at  Ogdensburg  for  Montreal.  The  rebate  on  the  former  amounted  to  $2,957.94 
and  on  the  latter  to  $232.04. 

The  quantity  of  grain  passed  down  the  Welland  Canal  from  United  States  ports  to  United 
States  ports  has  steadily  increased  each  year,  from  47,029  tons  in  1880  to  245,932  tons  in 
1890,  an  increase  of  198,903  tons. 

The  quantity  that  reached  Montreal  through  these  canals  for  1890  was  228,513  tons,  com- 
pared with  267,769  tons  in  1889  an<1  333.8°°  tons  in  1880,  showing  a  decrease  for  1890  from 
1889  of  39,256  tons  and  from  1880  of  105,293  tons. 

The  railways  have  become  great  competitors  with  the  canals  for  the  through  grain  trade. 
While  the  through  grain  traffic  on  the  canals  is  declining,  the  quantity  carried  eastward  by 
rail  is  yearly  increasing  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  canal  grain  trade  decreased  11.92  per  cent,  in  Canada  last  year  and  8.94  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States,  while  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grain  carried  by  rail  was  25.55  P** 
cent,  in  Canada  and  22.72  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 
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The  quantity  of  barley,  corn,  oats,  peas,  rye,  and  wheat  arrived  at  Montreal  via  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific  railways  for  a  period  of  9  years  is  reported  as  follows: 


1883  

1884... 
1885... 
1886... 


 •••■••••«»•>•■ 


Tent. 

75,096 
98,67a 
143,331 
160,821 
165,613 


Year. 


1 88  7... . . 

1888  

1889.... 
1 


Tout. 


"3.794 
94.943 


The  quantity  of  the  same  articles  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  to  Montreal  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows: 


Year. 


1883. 

1883. 


 ••••«•••••*•••••• 


1)584  

.«»  

II  NNNHMNHWHl 

••■•■•■■■■••••ft* 

Quantity. 


Tom. 

930,055 

•63,368 

» 74. 496 

»34.8*4 

»?*.»33 


Year. 


i88y_.. 
1888- 
1889.... 
1890.... 


Tens 

»37.8«« 
166,191 

»7S.4»4 
M».57« 


The  quantity  of  grain  passed  down  the  whole  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  to  Mon- 
treal is  as  follows:  1889,  275,414  tons;  1890,  242,571  tons;  decrease,  32,843  tons. 

The  quantity  of  grain  to  Montreal  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  is 
reported  as  follows:  1 889,  94.943  tons;  1890,  119,208  tons;  increase,  24,265  tons. 

The  quantity  of  grain  to  tide  water  by  New  York  canals  is  reported  as  follows:  1 889, 
1,242,804  tons;  1890,  1,131,289  tons;  decrease,  111,615  tons. 

The  quantity  of  grain  carried  to  tide  water  by  the  New  York  railways  is  reported  as  follows  : 
1889,  2481,501  tons;  1890,  3,045,302  tons;  increase,  563,801  tons. 

The  increase  and  decrease  for  1 890,  as  compared  with  1889,  on  the  several 
competing  for  the  carrying  trade  to  the  seaboard  are  as  follows : 


Routes. 

Quantity. 

Increase. 

Increase . 

.M.  I.awrence  canals  •••••••■•••«•■•  •  ••••••■•••«••«•••. 

Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  

New  \t  uric  canals. ...•••.•••...•••••*•»»••••.•••....•»......»...»•••...••...«. •••••• 

New  York  railways  „  

Tom. 

PHMIWlllllll 

■4,965 
563. 8ox 

Tom. 
3».«43 

Ptrctnt. 
«5.5S 

Per  cent. 
11.9a 

111,61$ 

HNNNlMlM 

«*  7» 

8.94 

TRANSSHIPMENT  OF  GRAIN. 

Two  Canadian  vessels  took  their  cargoes  of  1 ,064  tons  of  grain  through  to  Montreal  intact 
in  1888,  against  I  with  425  tons  in  1889  and  3  with  1,281  tons  in  1890;  39  Canadian 
vessels  lightered  their  cargoes  at  Kingston  in  1888,  against  54  in  18S9  and  63  in  1890 ;  201 
vessels  discharged  the  whole  of  their  cargoes  at  Kingston  in  1 888,  against  267  in  1889  and 
172  in  1890.  The  quantity  of  grain  transshipped  at  Port  Colborne  in  1890  and  the  3  previous 
years  is  given  below.  The  total  number  of  grain-laden  vessels  lightered  at  the  port  in  1890 
was  83,  against  47  in  the  previous  year.  Three  vessels  entered  the  canal  without  unloading 
in  1889,  but  none  in  1890. 
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The  quantity  of  grain  lightered  was  as  follows : 


Grain. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Bushtlt. 

83.850 
963,277 

Bushtls. 
«33.oi4 

Bushels. 
37,333 
354.690 
3,3i8 

Bushels. 

4.3*o 
773. 
44,994 

The  quantity  of  grain  passed  down  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canadian  and  United  States 
vessels  to  Kingston  for  5  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Canadian  vessels. 

United  States  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

 s  

1887  .-•••«•♦♦#•••••♦.»«#•*••«•.•.•••••••••.♦••»♦••••»••♦•••••*••••••»••••••••••*•• 

-CO  3 

1  ^..•••••••■•••••••MtMIHM  .* 

1889  

I  P'yO.  .  MltMM«MMIIIIM  •••  >•>■•■  IIHMN  ••••••••••••■•••••«••••■>•• 

»44 

384 

183 
308 

903 

'43. 33© 
178,333 

i43.°»5 
«6s.«7 
«84,97S 

97 
»9 
60 

"4 

35 

63,333 
»9,477 
43.667 

•08,358 
3i.56o 

The  quantity  of  grain  discharged  in  this  port  from  vessels  which  did  not  enter  the  canal 
was  as  follows : 

Grain. 

1888. 

1889. 

Wheat.....  •.••••.•■••.•*•■•••»..••.••• ......  •••••••■•■•.«•• 

Corn  .•...•■...••.•.•••.■.••■•..••.•.••..■■■••••.••.•.••..•••••«••.••••            »...•••.■.■....•..■..■••■••■■•■ ^. ■•«... 

Bushtlt. 
79.59* 
93.575 

Bushels. 
8,6o3 

•••■•«■>■•*»•»* 

Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal,  the  number  of  vessels  having  to 
lighter  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  from  45  to  80  tons  each  has  reached  83,  the  highest  number 
for  any  year  since  1880.  Of  these,  81  were  United  States  steam  vessels  and  2  United  States 
sailing  vessels. 


COTTON-GROWING  IN  RUSSIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  CRAWFORD,  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

In  obedience  to  instructions  dated  January  26,  1891, 1  have  made  a  study 
of  cotton-growing  in  south  and  oriental  Russia,  and  I  have  prepared  the 
following  report  upon  this  important  branch  of  agriculture  for  the  use  of  the 
Department. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Transcaucasus  is  gradually  extending ; 
especially  has  that  of  American  cotton  lately  made  rapid  progress.  This 
progress  is  particularly  remarkable  in  eastern  Transcaucasus,  and,  above  all, 
in  its  principal  center,  the  province  of  Erivan,  where  very  favorable  soil  for 
cotton -growing  is  found.  In  western  Transcaucasus,  where  economical  con- 
ditions are  at  great  variance  with  those  of  the  east,  cotton  culture,  if  it 
improves  at  all,  does  so  but  slowly.  I  have  no  information  concerning 
the  cotton  crop  of  1888  in  western  Transcaucasus,  but  I  have  a  sufficiently 
detailed  account  of  the  conditions  of  growth  and  crop  of  cotton  in  eastern 
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Transcaucasus,  and  particularly  of  that  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  furnished 
by  M.  Taratinow,  manager  of  an  experimental  cotton-culture  station  in 
Erivan. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1888  in  the  province  of  Erivan  having  been 
unusually  cold  and  rainy,  agricultural  products  in  general,  and  cotton  in  par- 
ticular, were  irregular  and  poor.  There  were  but  a  few  hot  days  in  the 
beginning  of  August  when  the  temperature  rose  to  +33°  Reaumur  in  the 
shade ;  during  the  other  portion  of  the  season  the  weather  was  so  cool  that 
melons  and  grapes  ripened  only  in  September.  On  the  25th  and  26th  of 
August  heavy  rains  fell,  unusual  at  that  time  of  the  year,  after  which  the 
temperature  lowered  considerably.  A  hailstorm,  which  on  the  10th  and 
13th  of  June  ravaged  several  cotton  fields  in  the  Etchmiadzin  and  Soorma- 
linsk  districts,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  cotton  crop.  A  wet  summer 
and  other  unfortunate  circumstances  developed  the  cryptogam ic  disease 
known  as  rust  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before.  The  rust,  which  had  blighted 
American  cotton  in  former  years,  had  never  been  observed  on  the  local 
product,  called  "kara-kosa."  At  first  the  rust  appeared  on  the  cotton  plant 
in  the  districts  of  Charoursk,  at  Arazdayan  (Erivan),  and  of  Soormalinsk, 
where  the  dampness  of  the  ground  and  other  conditions  were  favorable  to  its 
development.  From  these  places  the  disease  spread  over  other  districts, 
destroying  almost  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  In  the  Etchmiadzin  district, 
where  the  ground  is  not  so  marshy  and  damp,  the  rust  appeared  only  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  in  a  milder  form  than  in  the  above-mentioned  places, 
where  by  this  time  the  cotton  plant,  under  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
stood  leafless  and  deprived  of  half  its  fruit.  In  the  Nakhchivan  district, 
where  there  are  no  swamps  and  water  is  not  abundant,  the  rust  did  not  appear 
at  all.  The  character  of  the  disease  which  caused  such  disaster  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Erivan  is  the  same  as  that  known  in  America  by  the  name  of  black 
or  brown  rust,  which  affects  the  cotton  plant,  and  is  occasioned  by  too  much 
dampness.  Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  cotton  were  impaired  last  year 
in  the  province  of  Erivan  by  early  frosts,  which  began  about  the  10th  of 
October,  and  finally  destroyed  the  plants. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  related  above,  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  province  of  Erivan  for  1888  was  considerably  less  than  the  average,  and 
in  some  places  it  was  very  poor.  The  province  of  Erivan  produced  about 
14,400,000  pounds  of  cotton  of  superior  grade  in  1887,  and,  having  enlarged 
its  plantations  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Charoursk,  Etchmiadzin,  and  Nakhchi- 
van districts,  it  only  yielded  about  10,800,000  pounds  in  1888,  that  is  to 
say,  two  times  less  than  was  anticipated.  Besides  this,  the  quality  of  the 
cotton  proved  inferior  to  that  of  1887. 

The  bad  quality  of  the  cotton  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  its  price.  In 
1S87  the  average  price  of  cotton  was  10  rubles  ($5)  per  36  English  pounds, 
and  in  1888  it  did  not  exceed  7  rubles  ($3.50).  The  price  of  cotton  at 
Erivan  in  December,  1887,  was:  For  cotton  from  American  seed,  from 
$4.50  to  $5.50  per  36  pounds,  and  it  rose  to  $6. 25,  or  5^  cents  per  pound,  for 
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the  best  grades;  the  local  cotton  was  sold  at  from  $3.50  to  $4.50,  and 
even  $5.50,  per  36  pounds  in  1887,  while  in  1888  for  the  best  kind  of 
cotton  from  American  seed  $4  to  $4. 20  per  36  pounds  were  paid,  and  local 
sorts  were  sold  at  from  $2.75  to  #3.75  per  36  pounds. 

Last  year's  cotton  crop  in  the  province  of  Erivan  was  all  the  more  unsat- 
isfactory because  of  the  fact  that  such  pains  had  been  taken  by  several  firms 
in  the  Caucasus  to  improve  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  province  of  Erivan, 
and  the  plantation  had  been  largely  increased. 

The  Industrial  Trading  Society  and  the  great  Yaroslaw  Manufacturing 
Company  ordered  from  America  108,000  pounds  of  cotton  seed  and  sixteen 
gins.  The  cotton  seed  was  immediately  distributed  among  the  inhabitants, 
without  cost,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  crop  from  this  seed  should 
be  sold  to  the  above-named  firms  according  to  the  existing  price  in  the 
Erivan  market.  The  gins  were  established  in  the  most  important  centers  of 
cotton  culture,  namely,  Bashnoorashen,  Engidje,  Etchmiadzin,  Igdeer,  Kool- 
pach,  and  others.  Nothing  was  charged  by  the  above-named  firms  for  the 
use  of  the  gins  to  parties  who  were  selling  them  their  cotton,  while  others, 
selling  their  cotton  elsewhere,  were  required  to  pay  one-twentieth  of  the  crop 
as  toll  to  the  ginning  mills. 

The  same  firms  established  presses  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  which 
worked  during  10  hours  daily  and  pressed  from  30  to  40  bales  of  cot- 
ton. Besides  these  facts,  the  Yaroslaw  Manufacturing  Company  has  erected 
in  Erivan  its  own  buildings,  such  as  granaries,  press  houses,  offices,  etc.  All 
this  makes  it  evident  that  the  cotton  culture  in  the  province  of  Erivan  is 
not  only  gradually  increasing,  but  has  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  Russian  manufacturers,  thus  securing  the  sale  of  the  cotton  on  the  spot. 
The  importance  of  this  culture  for  the  local  inhabitants  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1887,  in  the  district  of  Erivan  alone,  ninety-one  villages 
were  occupied  with  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  district  of  Cha- 
roursk  only  four  villages  out  of  sixty-one  did  not  cultivate  cotton  because 
they  had  not  the  proper  quantity  of  water  required  by  the  cotton  plant.  In 
the  district  of  Etchmiadzin  cotton  was  planted  everywhere  where  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  for  summer  irrigation  was  expected. 

In  1888  a  very  interesting  experiment  was  made  at  the  cotton-culture  sta- 
tion in  the  Garden  of  Sardar,  at  Erivan,  relative  to  the  culture  of  different 
kinds  of  cotton.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  fittest  kind  for  local  cultivation,  but  none  the  less  deserves 
mention.  The  cotton  plant  which  proved  to  mature  sooner  than  any  others 
was  the  Shines'  Early,  of  North  Carolina,  which,  although  sown  much  later 
than  other  kinds,  blossomed  first  and  produced  the  richest  results.  The 
second  kind  which  matured  early  was  the  plant  known  as  Allen's  Ix>ng.  A 
third  kind,  obtained  from  seed  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  appeared  next  on 
the  list  for  early  maturity  and  first  in  quality  and  quantity  of  fiber  (36  |>er 
cent,  raw),  having  extraordinarily  long,  shiny,  thin,  and  strong  staple.  The 
fourth  kind,  es|>ccially  recognized  for  its  early  maturity  and  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  boll  (attaining  that  of  a  hen's  egg),  was  the  Duncan  Mastodon  Pro- 
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lific.  The  fifth  kind,  very  like  the  latter,  is  Oxier's  Silk,  and  is  the  sort 
generally  adopted  throughout  Erivan.  The  other  kinds  did  not  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  way,  excepting  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  did  not  ripen 
at  all,  being  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  ioth  of  October  without  having 
produced  a  single  ripe  pod. 

These  experiments  can  not  be  considered  as  conclusive,  because,  first  of 
all,  they  have  existed  for  too  short  a  space  of  time,  and,  secondly,  because 
American  cotton  seed  is  liable  to  undergo  alteration  in  the  change  of  soil  and 
climate  if  sown  during  several  years  consecutively  in  this  country;  yet  these 
experiments  are  interesting  because  they  are  the  first  that  have  been  made 
systematically  on  the  different  varieties  of  American  seed.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  kind  of  experiment  made  by  the  firm  of  Savy  Morosoff,  in 
Karayaz-  in  the  province  of  Tiflis.  This  experiment  consisted  in  sowing 
the  cotton  seed  on  sample  fields  in  different  parts  of  the  Transcaucasus,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  soil  and  climate  required  for  this  kind  of  culture. 
This  experiment  failed  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
weather  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1888  in  the  province  of 
Erivan.  To  the  above  misfortune  must  be  added  the  appearance  of  the  boll- 
worms  at  the  end  of  July,  which  injured  and  destroyed  the  blossoms  and 
pods  until  the  end  of  September;  thus  a  plantation  of  281  acres  yielded 
only  36,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  or  about  10,080  pounds  of  clean  fiber. 
The  firm  of  Savy  Morosoff  ordered  25,000  pounds  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
cotton  seed,  which  they  proposed  sowing  on  155  acres  of  land  at  Karayar 
and  76  acres  at  Bozchalinsk,  in  the  province  of  Tiflis.  The  second  experi- 
ment of  raising  American  cotton  was  made  in  the  district  of  Kooban,  prov- 
ince of  Bakinsk,  and  evidently  proved  satisfactory. 

The  endeavors  made  to  introduce  American  cotton  in  Turkestan  began 
in  the  year  1870,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the  new  culture  has  begun  to 
take  root  and  improve  rapidly.  This  fact  is  rendered  evident  by  the  fol- 
lowing agricultural  statistics:  In  1884  about  810  acres  of  land  were  sown 
around  Tashkend,  which  produced  360,000  pounds  of  cotton  ;  in  1885  2,700 
acres  of  land  were  sown,  and  yielded  1,080,000  pounds  of  cotton  ;  in  1886 
American  cotton  seed  was  sown  on  32,400  acres,  and  the  crop  was  expected 
to  render  3,600,000  pounds  of  cotton,  but,  in  consequence  of  morning  frost, 
it  gave  only  2,160,000  pounds;  in  1887  38,712  acres  of  land  were  sown 
with  American  seed,  almost  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tashkend,  and  pro- 
duced 7,632,000  pounds  of  cotton  fiber,  worth  over  $750,000. 

According  to  official  data  obtained  in  1 888  the  cotton  plantations  occupied — 
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As  far  as  can  be  realized  from  reports  presented  (some  of  which,  as  those 
reliting  to  the  district  of  Samarcand,  are  evidently  false),  the  proceeds  ex- 


pected  irom  the  crop  in  1800  were: 

• 
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•  Knglish. 


Thus  the  cotton  culture  in  Tashkend  produced  this  year  20,218,032  pounds 
from  American  seed  and  16,085,224  pounds  from  local  seed,  making  a  total 
of  36,303,256  pounds,  valued  at  about  $3,500,000.  The  actual  result  of 
the  local  cotton  crop  is  much  greater  than  that  shown,  but  the  natives  try  by 
every  means  to  hide  the  real  result  for  fear  of  having  to  pay  cotton-field 
taxes. 

Clean  cotton  sold  in  Tashkend  at  10^  cents  a  pound  from  American 
seed  and  7^  cents  per  pound  for  that  from  local  seed. 

This  year's  cotton  crop  in  the  Syr-Darya  district  was  much  below  the 
average  inconsequence  of  cold  nights  in  the  month  of  August  and  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  which  prevented  the  ripening  of  the  pods.  Half  of  the 
fruit  was  frozen  and  produced  unripe  fiber  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  some 
places  cotton  was  impaired  by  a  caterpillar,  the  Heliothio  annigera. 

In  the  Ferghana  district  the  crop  was  much  finer  and  more  regular. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  raw  cotton  from  American  seed  was  533 
pounds,  and  from  local  seed  only  426  pounds,  per  acre.  One-third  part  of 
this  quantity  is  clean  fiber.  The  Syr- Darya  statistical  committee  presented 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  results  of  cotton  culture  and  the  prices 
of  cotton  in  the  district  of  Syr- Darya: 

In  1888  there  were  sown  69,770  acres  of  land,  of  which  27,259  acres 
were  sown  with  local  seed  and  42,51 1  acres  with  American  seed.  The  crop 
obtained  was  7,471,728  pounds  of  raw  cotton  from  local  seed  and  30,625,740 
pounds  from  American  seed.  The  clean  local  cotton  sold  at  6l/2  and  7^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  superior  grade  of  American  seed  cotton  sold  at 
io*4  and  1 1  cents,  the  lower  grade  bringing  from  6^  to  8^  cents  per  pound. 
The  inferior  grade  consisted  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  crop.  In  the  Amoo- 
Darya  for  a  pound  of  unclean  cotton  from  local  seed  i}£  cents  was  paid  and 
for  clean  cotton  8^  cents,  while  unclean  cotton  of  American  seed  sold  at 
3  cents  per  pound  and  clean  cotton  at  1 1  cents  per  pound.  The  conditions 
required  for  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant  in  1888  were  quite  favorable. 
The  sowing  was  done  in  April,  and  it  turned  out  that  some  of  the  seed  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  first  growth  impaired,  by  a  caterpillar  of  the  butterfly 
agrotis,  so  that  some  portions  had  to  be  sown  over  again.  Harvest  took  place 
between  October,  1888,  and  January,  1889.    The  ripening  of  the  cotton  was 
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somewhat  delayed  by  the  low  temperature  in  September.  In  some  places  the 
sowing  of  cotton  was  prevented  by  a  hot  and  dry  wind  on  the  15th  and  16th 
of  July  and  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  August. 

The  tillage  of  fields  and  all  the  other  works  necessary  to  cotton  culture 
were  more  expensive  this  year  than  usually,  hand  labor  being  dear.  The 
fiber  was  inferior  to  that  of  1887.  In  1888  the  tillage  of  an  acre  of  land  cost 
Russian  planters  from  $16  to  $20  and  the  natives  from  $6.50  to  $7. 

In  the  Khiva- Khanate,  according  to  reports  obtained  from  the  Amoo-Darya 
department  in  1888,  there  were  5,392  acres  of  land  sown  with  1,078,200 
pounds  of  seed.  Only  local  seed  was  used,  which  gave  a  crop  of  12,938,400 
pounds  of  cotton.  Unclean  cotton  sold  at  65  cents,  and  clean  cotton  at 
$2.97,  for  36  English  pounds. 

In  the  district  of  the  Transcaucasus  the  works  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
Merv  Oasis  were  carried  on  with  great  energy,  and  small  fields  of  cotton 
were  planted,  which  apparently  gave  satisfactory  results. 

Among  the  seed  sent  by  the  agricultural  department  to  the  south  of  this 
Empire  and  to  the  Caucasus  for  experiments  was  cotton  seed  produced  in 
Macedonia,  which  was  supplied  in  the  spring  of  1888  to  persons  and  estab- 
lishments who  desired  to  make  experiments  with  this  variety.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  provinces  of  Kief,  Kherson,  Taurida,  Astrakhan, 
and  Samara,  and  also  in  the  territories  of  the  Don,  Tersk,  and  Kooban. 
Notwithstanding  the  facts  that  the  seed  was  sent  rather  late  and  that  the 
summer  of  1888  was  cold  and  damp,  it  was  reported  to  the  agricultural 
department  from  some  of  these  localities  that  the  cotton  plant  had  not  only 
blossomed,  but  had  given  quite  ripe  fruit.  The  most  favorable  results  had 
been  obtained  in  some  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Kherson  and  Astrakhan, 
and  also  in  the  territories  of  the  Don,  Tersk,  and  Kooban,  where  nearly  all 
the  fruit  of  the  cotton  plant  matured  and  gave  ripe  fiber  sufficiently  long, 
silky,  and  strong. 

These  experiments  were,  however,  too  few  in  number  and  of  too  recent 
date  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  cotton  culture  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  best  advantage,  but  they  rendered 
evident  the  fact  that  cotton-growing,  even  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
may  be  made  successful  in  many  localities  in  the  south  and  east  of  this  Empire. 

J.  M.  CRAWFORD, 
United  States  Consulate-General,  Consul- General. 

St.  Petersburg,  February  26,  zSqI, 


THE  DEPOPULATION  OF  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  KNOIVLES,  OF  BORDEAUX. 

A  cry  of  alarm,  emanating  from  a  no  less  distinguished  physician  than 
Dr.  Lagneau,  of  Paris,  and  embodied  within  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  has  recently  been  resounding  throughout  France. 

The  nature  of  this  outcry,  or  I  should  rather  say  its  subject,  is  the  de- 
population of  the  French  Republic. 
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The  topic  is  not  a  new  one.  M.  Charpentier  has  several  times  before 
warned  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  appalling  decrease  in  their  country's  birth 
rate.  Statisticians,  scientists,  political  economists,  hygienists,  and  litera- 
teurs  join  periodically  in  one  grand  chorus,  urging  the  sterner  sex  to  more 
conscientiously  and  patriotically  fulfill  the  obligations  of  life;  in  short,  to 
present  the  State  with  more  sons  and  daughters. 

Not  long  ago  the  Journal  Officiel  gave  its  readers  some  very  interesting 
statistics  regarding  the  annual  decrease  in  the  population  and  the  extremely 
serious  condition  of  affairs  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  hovering  like 
some  frightful  nightmare  over  the  French  people.  The  writer  of  the  article 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  unless  some  immediate  change  takes  place, 
the  French  nation  will,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  be  totally 
extinct. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  births  in  France  from  1884  to 
1888,  inclusive: 

1884   937,75<> 


The  decrease,  it  will  be  readily  observed,  is  neither  gradual  nor  inter- 
rupted. To  make  use  of  a  somewhat  facetious  expression  of  the  writer,  "  the 
array  of  figures,  at  first  glance,  looks  like  a  succession  of  bad  crops." 

What  is  to  be  done?    The  problem  awaits  solution. 

As  far  as  nature  herself  is  concerned,  she  has,  since  the  creation,  taken 
the  wisest  and  most  practical  precautions  regarding  the  conservation  of 
species,  and  our  alarmed  and  disquieted  savants  have  nothing  to  ask  of  her. 
It  is  evident  that  the  radix  mallorem  lies  with  the  Gallic  race.  If  the  reme- 
dies to  be  applied,  however,  are  as  numerous  as  the  various  theories  pro- 
pounded, their  proper  employment  and  administration  will  be  a  science  in 
itself. 

There  exists  a  certain  set  (members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine) who  state  that  the  steady  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  Republic  is 
due  to  the  existence  of  diseases  difficult  to  name.  Others,  in  turn,  assure 
us  that  these  diseases  are  less  prevalent  in  France  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country,  and  statistics  would  seem  to  confirm  the  statement. 

There  are  those  who  condemn  late  marriages  and  attribute  to  them  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  Contrary-minded  ones  are  opposed  to  the 
vinculum  matrimonii  too  early  in  life.  These  dissenting  gentlemen  may  pos- 
sibly convene  and  prescribe  the  proper  age. 

Marriage  is  a  most  difficult  proceeding  at  best  under  the  French  law, 
and  the  documents  and  papers  necessary  for  its  accomplishment  not  only 
wearisome  to  obtain,  but  extremely  expensive.  The  rigorous  formalities 
imposed  in  the  process  of  acquiring  a  marriage  certificate  should  be  abol- 
ished by  the  Republic,  the  fees  reduced,  and  the  entire  execution  simpli- 
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fied.  France,  for  a  number  of  very  good  reasons,  is  preeminently  a  country 
of  taxation.  There  is  a  tax  on  life  and  a  tax  on  death;  there  is  a  tax 
on  existence  in  general.  Perhaps,  were  there  not  so  much  taxation,  and 
were  the  French  people  partially  relieved  of  the  burden  they  have  to  bear  in 
order  to  support  the  largest  standing  array  in  the  world,  the  birth  rate  would 
increase  and  more  children  than  the  poorer  classes  can  now  conveniently 
provide  for  and  educate  would  be  brought  into  the  world.  And  yet  how  to 
reduce  these  very  taxes  is  a  question  of  more  than  momentary  consideration. 

It  has  been  proposed,  nevertheless,  upon  a  number  of  occasions  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  temper  taxation  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family  of  the  taxpayer.  For  example,  the  father  of  seven 
children  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  taxation  ;  the  father  of  six  children, 
liable  for  one-seventh  of  the  tax;  the  father  of  five,  two-sevenths;  four, 
three-sevenths;  and  so  on  in  inverse  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  caused  by  this  system, 
.1  tax  would  be  levied  upon  bachelors,  increased  year  by  year  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  ages,  thus  offering  a  continual  incentive  to  matrimony. 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  should  be  put  into  practice  at  once. 

The  fears  of  Malthus,  who  contended  that  in  the  human  species  the  prod- 
uct was  endowed  with  the  same  power  of  production  as  the  producer — that 
is  to  say,  that  if  one  produced  two,  two  would  produce  four,  four  eight,  and 
so  on,  and  that,  unless  a  brake  were  put  upon  the  reproductive  power  of  man, 
the  epoch  would  arrive  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  would  be  unable  to 
find  subsistence  sufficient  to  its  requirements — have  no  terrors  for  the  French. 

Within  a  few  days  Monsieur  Rochard,  who  some  time  since  was  charged 
with  the  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  depopulation  of  France, 
has  made  known  the  results  of  his  labors  in  a  lengthy  paper  read  before  the 
Academy.  It  is  classed  into  ten  separate  heads.  Five  of  these  divisions 
serve  to  advance  the  theory  that  smallpox  and  varioloid  are  prime 
factors  acting  in  the  depletion  of  the  population.  Vaccination  is  recom- 
mended and  encouraged  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  remaining  five 
paragraphs  are  of  no  importance. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  comment  upon  the 
various  individual  theories  advanced  upon  the  subject  within  the  walls  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  or  elsewhere.  The  paper  in  question,  however,  illus- 
trates in  a  measure  how  readily  some  of  the  French  savants  are  misdirecting 
their  energies.  It  is  not  from  this  angle  of  vision  that  a  remedy  is  to  be 
found.  Smallpox  is  no  more  prevalent  in  France  than  in  other  countries. 
It  is  a  side  issue  of  a  side  issue,  and  not  worth  discussion.  Local  municipal 
regulations  and  the  health  authorities  will  look  after  it  as  well  as  other  dis- 
eases. The  facts  presented  are  significant,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  any 
official  action  is  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  it  must  not  be  delayed.  It 
is  absurd  for  the  French  scientists  to  retard  the  wheels  of  progress  by  indulg- 
ing in  pet  theories. 
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The  revision  proposed  in  the  system  of  taxation  is  a  reasonable  one,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  if  put  into  operation,  produce  beneficial  results.  Let  the 
Government  put  a  premium,  instead  of  a  forfeit,  on  birth,  make  the  marriage 
license  more  readily  attainable,  stimulate  celibates  to  matrimony,  and  note 
the  consequences. 

HORACE  G.  KNOWLES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  March  10,  189 1. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JOSLYN. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  occupies  the  attention  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  district.  The  main  articles  of  export  are  horses,  sheep,  beans,  barley, 
stave  and  heading  bolts,  hard-wood  lumber,  wood,  charcoal,  and  hides.  All 
these  may  be  properly  classed  as  agricultural  products,  because  nearly  all  the 
farmers  utilize  their  time  in  winter  to  get  out  bolts,  wood,  lumber,  and  char- 
coal. In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  they  rely  fully  as  much  on  their  winter,  as 
their  summer,  work.  The  market  for  these  products  is  the  United  States, 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  as  long  as  the  material  lasts. 

The  new  tariff  law  enacted  by  our  Congress  last  year  will  materially  di- 
minish the  acreage  planted  and  sown  to  beans  and  barley.  The  stringent 
regulations  relative  to  the  importation  of  breeding  animals  has  practically 
stopped  the  exportation  of  cheap  and  inferior  animals,  especially  horses.  As 
a  consequence,  horses  which  would  sell  readily  last  year  for  $125  can  not  be 
sold  for  more  than  $75  now.  As  this  difference  is  far  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  new  tariffs,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  cause  of 
the  depression  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  new  provisions  relative  to 
breeding  animals.  That  the  farmers  in  this  district  realize  the  disaster  which 
has  overtaken  them  is  shown  by  the  table  herewith  sent  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  emigration. 

The  Canadian  farmer  is  also  handicapped  by  the  high  price  of  agricultu- 
ral implements.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  all  machinery  is  fully  15  per 
cent,  higher  here  than  just  across  the  river,  while  furniture  is  20  per  cent, 
higher,  and  at  the  same  time  is  much  inferior  in  quality  and  design. 

The  mortgage  laws,  too,  give  the  money-lender  a  much  stronger  hold  on 
the  farm  than  in  the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  a  decree  of  foreclosure 
may  be  had  which  passes  the  title  without  resort  to  a  sale,  some  lenders  pre- 
fer a  second  to  a  first  mortgage,  if  the  margin  is  sufficient.  One  capitalist  in 
this  county  has  acquired  several  thousand  acres  by  the  process  of  loaning  on 
and  foreclosing  second  mortgages.  Having  sufficient  means  to  control  the 
first  mortgage,  he  pays  it  or  lets  it  run,  whichever  is  most  profitable  to  him. 
No.  xjq  8. 
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The  average  price  of  farming  land  is  about  $40  per  acre.  The  soil  is 
good  and  very  productive,  and  is  especially  well  qualified  for  diversified  farm- 
ing. 

EMIGRATION. 


The  emigration  from  this  district  has  been  something  remarkable.  I 
have  prepared  a  small  table  showing  relatively  the  emigration  from  this  dis- 
trict during  the  last  4  months  of  each  year  for  10  years  past: 


Year. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

Decern  ber . 

Total. 

Number. 

Number. 

NumFer. 

Number. 

Number. 

1  83 1  •••••■•«••••••••••§••■  MMBMMBMMM 

3 

4 

3 

a 

12 

I  382.                                       ••••••■>••■••••••••■>•• ....... 

a 

1 

1 

a 

I S83.  .*••••«••  •••••»••••  ••••»»•••  •••  •*•••••• 

4 

■ 

9 

1884.  ••«••••••••••••*•»•••••••••••••••••••••■••••• 

a 

5 

a 

6 

6 

7 

6 

35 

8 

3 

a 

3 

16 

1887*  •••••*•••♦•♦•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*•••♦•♦*•«•♦* 

1 

3 

a 

3 

1S88  ~ —  ..  

a 

1 

a 

4 

7 

4 

t 

16 

i  8*jo......  ........  *•.......«•......  .■*..*•  ..■•••*  

AO 

55 

34 

»9 

The  foregoing  shows  that  in  the  last  4  months  of  the  year  1890  forty-two 
more  emigrants  went  from  this  district  than  during  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  entire  preceding  9  years. 

I  have  no  records  to  show  what  proportion  of  these  emigrants  had  fami- 
lies, but  I  know  from  recollection  that  of  those  who  went  during  the  last  4 
months  of  1890  at  least  90  per  cent,  had  families. 

The  total  value  of  the  personal  and  household  effects  taken  to  the  United 
States  by  emigrants"  during  the  said  4  months  of  1890  was  530,691.80.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  records  do  not  show  all  the  emigration, 
but  .only  of  those  whose  effects  amounted  to  J50  and  upwards,  and  from 
December  1  only  those  whose  effects  amounted  to  %  100  and  upwards. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  emigrants,  as  I  have  already  said,  were  farm- 
ers, and  were  desirable  additions  to  our  wealth-producing  class.    1  do  not 
recall  one  of  the  farmer  class  who  could  not  read  and  write.    Every  one 
-went  directly  to  some  farm  usually  already  bargained  for  or  rented. 

Of  the  laborers  nearly  all  were  skilled,  intelligent,  and  fairly  educated, 
and  generally  had  enough  household  effects  to  start  comfortable  housekeeping. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  emigration  from  this  district  is  not  of 
the  "pauper"  kind. 

LABOR. 

I  have  made  labor  a  subject  of  consideration  and  investigation  nearly 
every  week  since  I  came  to  this  office,  with  a  view,  originally,  of  informing 
myself  for  another  purpose  than  reporting  the  same  to  the  Department. 

So  far  as  unskilled  labor  is  concerned,  there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this  district  and  the  rate  in  Michigan  or 
other  Western  States.  Every  summer  from  400  to  500  common  laborers 
residing  in  Detroit  can  be  seen  daily  crossing  the  Detroit  River  to  work  on 
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sewers  and  paving  and  grading  streets  in  Windsor.  There  are  seven  branches 
of  Detroit  manufacturing  houses  located  here,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  all 
pay  the  same  wages  to  common  laborers  here  as  in  Detroit. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  same  ferryboats  which  bring  these  laborers  to 
Windsor  take,  on  their  return  trip,  about  an  equal  number  of  skilled  laborers 
to  their  daily  work  in  Detroit,  where  they  can  secure  better  wages  than  here. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  difference  in  wages  paid  to  common 
laborers,  it  is  equally  true  that  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  are  higher  the 
moment  the  border  line  is  crossed;  and  the  more  skilled  the  labor  the  more 
marked  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid.  Neither  is  the  distinction 
between  this  port  and  Detroit  an  exception  to  the  rule.  While  it  is  true 
that  wages  in  "Windsor  are  slightly  higher  than  in  the  interior  of  Ontario,  it 
is  also  true  that  wages  in  Detroit  are  higher  than  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 

I  have  investigated  all  branches  of  industry — lumbering,  logging,  ship- 
ping, manufacturing,  and  farming — and  in  all  these  the  rule  holds  good,  viz, 
that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  wages  paid  to  ^>mmon  laborers 
in  Ontario  and  those  paid  in  Michigan,  but  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  between  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in  the  two 
countries. 

I  can  not  forbear  the  remark  that  our  own  country  puts  a  premium  on  in- 
telligent labor. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living. 
When  I  removed  my  habitation  to  Windsor,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  living  expenses  were  higher  than  at  home.  All  kinds  of  meat,  flour, 
and  corn  meal  are  slightly  higher,  while  groceries  are  at  least  20  per  cent, 
higher.  As  to  the  grade  or  quality,  meats  and  all  canned  goods  are  much 
inferior  to  our  own,  excepting  mutton  ;  as  to  the  latter,  I  have  never  found 
anything  in  the  United  States  that  can  compare  with  Canadian  mutton. 

All  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are  50  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in  Detroit. 
The  finer  grades  of  woolen  cloths  are  about  25  per  cent,  cheaper  here ;  but 
the  coarser  goods,  either  in  the  cloth  or  made  up  into  goods,  can  be  had  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  United  States. 

The  condition  of  things  relative  to  rents  is  somewhat  peculiar.  For  $25 
per  month  a  house  and  grounds  can  be  had  here,  which  would  rent  for  $50 
in  any  town  in  the  United  States  of  equal  size.  In  Detroit,  for  instance, 
such  a  place  would  rent  for  five  times  the  amount.  But  a  better  house  can 
be  had  in  Detroit  for  $15  or  under  than  can  be  got  in  Windsor  for  a  like 
amount.  The  average  laborer,  therefore,  can  not  rent  a  house  in  Windsor 
any  cheaper  than,  if  as  cheap  as,  in  Detroit. 

I  have  observed  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  skilled  workmen  from 
London,  Toronto,  and  other  places  have  secured  positions  in  Detroit,  at  the 
same  time  moving  their  families  to  Windsor,  getting  the  higher  wages  in 
Detroit,  and,  as  they  supposed,  getting  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  living  in 
Windsor ;  but  in  most  cases  after  a  month  or  two  they  have  removed  their 
families  to  Detroit 
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The  situation,  so  far  as  cost  of  living  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  this:  the 
man  of  wealth  or  with  an  independent  income  can  live  and  gratify  his  tastes 
and  desires  at  less  cost  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  intelligent  wage- 
earner  and  the  man  who  has  to  cam  his  own  living  can  get  better  remunera- 
tion for  his  brains  and  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  support  and  educate 
his  family  at  less  cost. 

The  foregoing  is  purely  the  result  of  investigation,  and  not  of  precon- 
ceived notions. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Up  to  2  or  3  years  ago  the  only  manufacturing  industry  of  any  moment 
in  this  district  was  that  of  whisky.  The  large  distillery  here  is  owned  by  H. 
Walker  &  Sons,  residents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  manufac- 
tured lastyear  1,473,369  proof  gallons;  their  total  sales  for  the  same  period 
were  1,103,419  proof  gallons.  As  yet  they  have  not  exported  much  to  the 
United  States,  the  exports  last  year  only  amounting  to  2,674  gallons.  They 
expect  to  increase  their  exports  to  the  United  States  to  about  50,000  gallons 
this  year. 

There  are  now  seven  branches  of  Detroit  manufacturing  houses  es- 
tablished in  Windsor.  They  are  not  inclined  to  give  the  amount  of  their 
Canadian  business,  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  it  will  run  from  5  to  7  per 
cent,  of  their  trade.  About  the  only  other  manufacturing  industry  is  that 
of  staves,  concerning  which  I  have  already  made  a  special  report. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  now  three  trunk  lines  of  railway  centering  at  Windsor,  viz, 
the  Michigan  Central,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  through  connection  with  the  States  west  by 
means  of  the  Wabash.  At  the  present  time  it  is  claimed  it  is  carrying  to 
the  seaboard  fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  dressed  beef  trade. 

The  Grand  Trunk  line  crosses  the  border  at  Port  Sarnia,  and  is  continued 
through  to  Chicago  as  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk.  The  Great  Western 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  comes  to  Windsor,  and  also  has  an  out- 
let by  way  of  the  Wabash. 

There  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  may  possibly  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Government  in  the  near  future. 

Some  years  ago  the  western  roads  adopted  the  practice  of  carrying  grain 
from  the  far  west  to  the  seaboard,  but  granting  the  privilege  of  stopping  en 
route  for  milling  purposes.  This  practice,  I  understand,  was  instigated  by 
the  Minnesota  flouring  mills  to  enable  them  to  get  the  grinding  of  Manitoba 
wheat.  But  other  millers — Canadian  as  well  as  American — were  not  slow  to 
see  the  point,  so  that  now  grain  is  shipped  on  all  the  roads  before  men- 
tioned with  milling  privileges  in  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  will,  no  doubt,  take  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Manitoba  wheat,  1  thought  that  it  might  possibly  become  a 
question  whether  or  not  the  practice  may  not  eventually  build  up  Canadian 
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flouring  mills  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  practice  is  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 

As  the  Department  has  other  and  better  means  of  information  relative  to 
the  shipping  interests  than  I  can  give,  I  shall  only  touch  upon  the  subject  of 
wrecking. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  among  owners  of  wrecking  vessels  on  either 
side  toward  the  wrecking  laws  and  regulations  of  the  other  country  seems  to 
lie  on  the  increase.  I  am  not  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  hostility  is 
justified  by  the  circumstances. 

I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  material  difference  between  our  laws 
and  regulations  and  those  of  Canada.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  however,  nearly 
all  who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject  in  either  country  agree  that  the 
wrecking  Jaws  might  be  modified  to  the  advantage  of  both  vessel  and  cargo- 
owners.  The  wrecking  business  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  capital  invested  in  our  great  lake  carriers  and  the  value  of  the  cargoes 
transported  by  them.  Rapid  transit  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
earning  power  of  our  freighting  vessels.  Between  Lake  Huron  and  Bar  Point, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  are  many  dangerous  shoals  and  impediments  to 
navigation,  and  the  stranding  or  grounding  of  vessels  is  an  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. I  believe  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  lake  commerce  if  a  vessel 
aground  or  otherwise  disabled  were  allowed  to  avail  herself  of  the  nearest 
assistance  without  the  delay  of  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  one  govern- 
ment or  the  other,  as  is  now  the  case. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Miles  Cowan,  acting  collector  of  customs  at  this 
port,  and  to  his  obliging  assistants  for  a  portion  of  the  figures  below.  The 
Canadian  collection  district  is  about  the  same  as  this  consular  district. 
These  figures  cover  the  year  1890. 


IMPORTS. 

From  the  United  States   $1,294,065 

From  other  countries  via  United  States   71 ,343 

From  other  countries  via  Halifax   8,013 

Total   1,373.4-6 

EXPORTS. 

To  the  United  Statss: 

Declared   562,569 

Undeclared   252,445 

To  all  other  countries..,   52,022 

Total   867,036 


Imports  from  the  United  States   1,294,065 

Exports  to  the  United  States   815,014 

Excess  ot  imports   479 , 05 1 
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Of  the  imports  a  large  proportion  was  coal.  Of  the  exports  agricultural 
products  formed  the  greater  portion,  including  wood,  staves,  stave  bolts,  and 
logs. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  the  classification  and  quantities  thereof 
in  detail. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  the  public  schools  here  are  much  like 
our  own,  and  in  every  way  excellent. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  this  district  may  be  of  interest.  Although  the  law 
grants  separate  management  for  Catholic  schools,  they  are  here,  by  agreement 
or  tacit  understanding,  under  one  management,  known  as  the  Union  School 
Board.  This  board  erects  all  the  buildings  and  maintains  all  repairs.  It 
hires  all  the  teachers,  the  only  limitation  being  that  the  teachers  for  the 
Catholic  schools  must  be  approved  by  the  priest  of  the  parish  where  the 
schools  are  located. 

This  system  has  been  maintained  for  many  years,  and  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  As  each  tax- 
ixiyer  has  the  right  to  say  what  school  he  wishes  to  support,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  proportionate  expenditure  for  the  Catholic  schools. 

There  are  phases  of  the  school  question,  however,  which  bid  fair  to  be- 
come jK)litical  questions  in  the  near  future,  and  are  liable  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  relations  between  the  Dominion  and  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to  go  into  the  subject,  and  therefore  leave  it. 

CHAS.  D.  JOSLYN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Windsor,  May  22,  i8gi. 


WAGES  AND  FOOD  PRICES  IN  HAVRE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  as  inclosures  herewith  lists  showing  the 
wages  paid  here  in  ninety-four  occupations,  with  hours  of  service  and  certain 
special  features  noted,  and  the  prices  of  seventy-seven  articles  of  food,  fuel, 
etc.,  as  items  of  common  domestic  outlay. 

The  prices  in  both  lists  have  been  obtained  by  most  careful  special  in- 
quiry, and  are  reliable  for  this  month  (May,  1S91),  and  are  subject  to  only 
very  slight  variations  during  the  year. 

In  order  to  insure  ready  and  full  understanding,  I  have  reduced  weights, 
measures,  and  money  to  the  nearest  United  States  equivalents. 

The  reason  why  a  few  of  these  articles,  so  high  in  price  here,  are  still  ar- 
ticles of  export  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  sold  much  cheaper  than 
here,  is  that  by  export  all  customs  duties  here  are  rebated,  and  the  exporter 
avoids,  also,  the  local  tax  (octroi),  which  is  by  far  the  more  burdensome, 
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while  the  same  articles  are  admitted  duty  free  to  the  United  States  and  pay 
no  local  tax  whatever.  For  example,  a  40-gallon  cask  of  vinegar  pays  here 
a  duty  of  $1.32,  and  is  taxed  at  the  octroi  $3.81  besides,  before  it  reaches 
the  consumer,  or  a  total  of  $5.13  per  40  gallons,  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
average  American  price.  Again,  the  duty  here  on  all  grades  of  raw  coffee 
is  14  cents  per  pound,  which  nearly  or  quite  equals  the  average  wholesale 
price  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1890.  In  other 
words,  if  the  coffee-consumers  of  France  were  to  receive  their  coffee  gratis 
in  Brazil,  it  would  still  cost  them  as  much  when  on  their  tables  as  is  now 
paid,  or  as  has  for  many  years  been  paid,  by  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

My  preparation  of  the  lists  has  been  inspired  as  an  answer,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  question  why  emigrants  crowd  every  steamer  leaving  Europe  destined 
for  the  United  States,  and  to  show  the  most  patent  and  potent  fact  that  if 
any  Europeans  live  cheaper  than  do  similar  classes  in  the  United  States  it  is 
simply  and  solely  because  they  live  vastly  poorer. 

Such  figures  as  I  inclose — and  at  least  equally  unfavorable  ones  might  be 
stereotyped  for  all  Europe — make  indelible  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  is  the  best  place  on  earth  for  a  man  to  live,  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor. 

OSCAR  F.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Havre,  May  20,  i8pi. 


WAGES  IN  HAVRE. 
[Inclosure  x  in  Consul  Williams's  report .] 

The  hours  of  service  and  wages  of  ninety-four  occupations  in  Havre  are  as  follows: 
Blacksmiths,  $1.25  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Bookkeepers,  $48.25  to  $67.55  l*"r  month;  actual  work,  7  hours  per  day. 
Bricklayers,  $1.25  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Brickyard  employes — good  niolders,  97  cents  to  $1.16  per  day  by  piecework ;  laborers, 
48  to  57  cents  |>er  day,  working  12  hours. 

Butchers — capable  men,  $19. 30  to  $38.60  per  month,  with  hoard  and  lodging  in  the  shop; 
second-class  men,  $9.65  to  $15.44  per  month,  with  l>oard  and  lodging  at  slaughter  house. 

Cab-drivers,  39  cents  per  day  and  gifts ;  work  all  hours  of  day  and  night. 

Coal-heavers,  97  cents  per  day,  working  9  hours. 

Clothing-cutters,  $77.20  per  month,  working  10  hours  per  day. 

Cooks— male,  $28.95  l*T  month  and  board,  working  daily  from  8  a.  m.  to  lo  p.  m. ;  female, 
$7.22  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging,  working  daily  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
Coopers — foremen,  $1.27  |>cr  day,  working  u  hours. 

Custom  house  deputies — brigadier,  $25.09  per  month ;  second  brigadier,  $23.16  \ier  month  ; 
common  deputy,  $19.30  per  month  ;  said  wages  include  lodging  alternate  nights.  Uniforms 
are  supplied,  for  which  $4.25  per  month  is  retained  from  wages.  Service  is  by  order,  alternate 
days  and  nights. 

Farm  laborers— male,  $5.79  to  $6.72  per  month  and  board,  working  from  daylight  until 
dark,  and  extra  for  haying  and  harvest  of  39  to  57  cents  per  day,  without  board;  female 
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(extra  for  haying  and  harvest),  19  to  29  cents  per  day,  without  board,  and  working  from  day- 
light until  dark.    Two  hours'  rest  is  allowed,  all  at  noon. 
Furniture-makers,  $1.16  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Gardeners — male,  77  cents  per  day,  working  10  hours;  female,  29  to  38  cents  per  day, 
working  1 1  hours. 

Gas-works  employes,  68  cents  to  $1.16  per  day,  according  to  capacity,  working  10  hours. 

Glove-cutters — male,  58  cents  per  dozen  pairs  (if  competent,  can  earn  $23.16  to  $25.09 
per  month);  female,  35  cents  per  dozen  pairs  (if  industrious,  can  earn  $7.72  to  $9.65  per 
month). 

House  carpenters,  97  cents  per  day,  working  10  hours. 
Journeymen  tailors,  97  cents  per  day,  working  1 1  hours. 

Lalxjrers — excavating  cellars,  etc.,  57  to  68  cents  per  day,  working  10  hoars;  in  ship- 
yards, $1.35  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Laundresses,  39  cents  per  day  and  board,  working  12  hours. 
Machinists,  97  cents  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Mail-carriers,  $19.30  per  month,  working  every  day  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Oil-refinery  employes,  working  1 1  hours — foremen,  $1.27  per  day;  laborers,  74  to  95 
cents  per  day;  carpenters,  $1.06  to  $1.17  per  day;  blacksmiths,  $1.06  to  $1.17  per  day, 
tinsmiths,  $1.06  to  $1.17  per  day. 

Painters,  $1.17  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Paper-hangers  and  decorators,  piecework,  not  fixed. 

Plasterers,  $1.54  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Policemen,  $23.16  per  month,  hours  by  regulation. 

Post  office  clerks — first  year,  supernumerary,  no  pay,  working  10  hours  per  day;  second 
year,  $231.60,  working  10  hours  per  day;  after  which  pay  increases  $57.90  per  year  until 
$772  per  year  is  paid,  this  being  maximum. 

Railroad  employes — engineers,  $67.55  pc  month,  according  to  service ;  firemen,  $28.95 
per  month,  according  to  service;  laborers,  $19.30  per  month,  working  10  hours  per  day. 

Sailmakers,  $1.16  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Servants  (female),  $1.11  per  week,  with  board,  lodging,  and  washing,  working  from  6  a. 
m.  to  10  p.  m.  # 
Ship  carpenters,  $154  per  day,  working  10  hours. 

Soap  manufactory  employes — foremen,  $1.27  per  day,  working  II  hours;  laborers,  from 
74  to  95  cents  per  day,  working  1 1  hours. 

Soldiers  are  paid  only  as  follows,  for  every  5  clays  :  Privates,  7  cents ;  corporals,  21  cents ; 
sergeants,  53  cents;  quartermasters,  53  cents;  sergeant-majors,  97  cents. 

Steamship  employes  (transatlantic),  per  month — captains,  $67.55  to  $96.50;  first  mates 
$57.90  to  $67.55 ;  second  mates,  $28.93  to  $48.25 ;  chief  engineers,  $77.20  to  $96.50;  second 
and  third  engineers,  $48.25  to  $67.55;  pursers,  $38.60  to  $77.20;  interpreters,  $17.37; 
second  interpreters,  $7.72  to  $15.44;  stewardesses,  $7.72;  infirmary  men,  $13.51 ;  first  fire- 
men, $21.23  to  $23.16;  second  firemen,  $21.23  to  $23.16  ;  second-class  firemen,  $15.44  to 
$18.34;  coal-heavers,  $11.58  to $13.51;  boatswains,  $21.23  to  $24.13 ;  carpenters, $19.30  to 
$23.16;  sailmakers,  $13.51  to  $15.44;  seamen  (able  bodied),  $14.48 ;  seamen  (ordinary), 
$7.72;  common  sailors,  $12.55  to  $13.51;  boys,  $4.83;  doctors,  $57.90  to  $77.20.  Nearly 
all  steamship  employes  are  not  paid  during  time  when  ship  is  at  her  home  port. 

Stonecutters,  $1.25  per  day,  working  lo  hours. 

Street-car  conductors,  68  cents  per  day  and  I  per  cent,  of  car's  receipts,  working  from  5 
a.  m.  until  midnight. 

Street-car  drivers,  wages,  benefit,  and  time  same  as  conductors. 
Street  laborers,  39  cents  per  day,  working  10  hours. 
Teamsters,  $4.83  per  week  of  6  days,  working  12  hours  per  day. 

Teachers,  per  annum,  male — principals,  $396  to  $589;  masters,  $231.60  to  $308.80; 
female— preceptresses,  $308.80  to  $386;  schoolmistresses,  $193  to  $270.20;  public  school 
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superintendent,  $579.    Having  attained  the  age  of  55  years,  and  having  l>een  in  service  25 
years,  the  teacher  is  retired  on  a  pension  equal  to  one-half  annual  wages. 
Warehouse  laborers,  $23.16  per  month,  working  12  hours  per  day. 

Waiters  (male),  $6.76  per  month,  with  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  working  from  8  a.  m. 
until  midnight. 

Waterworks  employes — fountain  men,  $347-4°  Pcr  year»  working  10  hours  per  day,  and 
after  25  years'  service  pensioned  on  half  pay. 

Plumbers,  $1.35  per  day,  working  10  hours;  apprentices,  87  cents  per  day,  working  10 


FAMILY  SUPPLIES  IN  HAVRE. 
[Inclositre  *  in  Consul  Williams's  report.] 
Table  shewing  the  cost  of  supplies  in  Havre. 


Applet  (evaporated): 

For  cooking  _per  pound 

Skin*  and  cores  for  cider  do.. 

Beans  (white  pea)  p« 

P.uiter: 

Prime  per  pound.. 

Common.-  ..  do. 

Bread: 

Btft«..MMMI*....M....MWM*MM.d0.l 

Cheapest  do. 

Carrots.  pcr  bushel.. 


 »per  pound.,  fa.  17J  to 


Coffee: 
Java — 
Raw 
Roasted 
Rio- 
Raw  

Roasted 


Flour  (prime) 

Do 
Lard. 


••••••••> 


............. 


...... .*•.••• 


Milk  

Molasses 

Onions... 
Peas  (split) 
Potatoes 
Prunes  (dried).........., 


f.H...  .........  ..... 


 do.. 

.do.. 


 do... 

 do... 

.per  doren.. 
.per  pound., 
.per  barrel- 
...per  pound.. 
...per  quart.. 
...per  gallon.. 
..per  bushel.. 

....do... 
 do. 


*••#•.••«■•  1 


per  pound 
....do.. 


Raisins.. 
Rice: 

Indo-Chinese.- 
Carolina. 
Salt: 

Fine. 

Do  per  barrel 

Coarse  —  per  pound.. 

Do  per  barrel. 

Sugar  (white  coffee)-  pcr  pound. 

Tea : 

Black-r 

 do.. 

•  A  Government  monopoly, with 


Prices. 


fo.ar 
.07 
•.40 

.* 
•*7 

■<Hl 
•04 
•»3 
■»5 


.50 

•34* 

-4* 

•>4 

.05J 
10.  78 
.u 
.04 

.58 
.«S 
3-5* 

.68  to  .88 
.13  to  .16 
.I7jtO  .31 


.03!  to  .04] 
.oE]to  .10) 

7.70 

.Olf 

4.90 

.11 


■  f'S 


Tea — Continued. 

Black— Continued. 


.per  pound.. 


Japan- 


Turnips 
Straw  (prime). 
Tobacco    (smoking    and  chew- 
ing) -  pcr  pound- 
Wood  (fuel): 

Elm...  ..per  cord 

Beech.-  do.. 

Beef: 

Steak— 

Fillet   per  pound- 
Sirloin  do... 

Entire  side — 

Without  leg  hones  do... 

With  leg  bones-  do... 

Kidney   do... 

Lj  vex..  ...do... 
Heart.... 
Head  (entire). 
Pork: 

Steak.-  do... 

Ham  (entire)-  „  do... 

Shoulder  (entire),  do... 

Loin  ..  do... 

Side  do... 

Hog  (entire),  dressed-  do... 

Ham  (entire),  cured  do... 

Mutton : 
Cutlet— 


........................ 


Not  trimmed  do.. 

Ham- 
Without  leg  bone_  do.. 

With  leg  bone  do.. 

Uver  do.. 

Hc.id  (cnUre)...  ^..cach. 

Feet  -...do.. 

but  one  price  for  all  grades. 


fo.  31  to 


$°.54 

•54 
.48 
35 
18.94 

•1.13 

18.00 
14.40 


•  44 
34 

.16 

..8 

14 

.10 


.18 
.18 

•  14 

•  '4 
■'3 
•«3 
•3°» 


•3° 
.98 

•  »7 

•  •5 

•  >4 
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Table  showing  the  cost  of  supplies  in 


Articles. 


Veal 


Ureast  (without  bone)  per  pound.. 
Sicalc  ■    •  • 


Cutlet-  

IJver_  

He.\J  (entire) 

f  CCt  .It*...*** 

Fish:* 

Cod  (salt)  

Salmon  (fresh)... 
Horse  meat :  f 

Steak. 


IHWIMMf 


««Hf«MMHM 


do... 
.do... 
.do... 
each.. 
..do 


.per  pound.. 

imimiM  do . . 
 do  ... 


Prices. 


•  «5 

•  »5 

•  3° 

•  So 
.08 

•7° 
•I5| 


Ankles. 


Horse 

Carcass  (entire). 
Coal: 

Hard  native  ...  per  ton. 

Soft  native  ....do.., 

Cardiff  .—..do.. 

Charcoal  do... 


Corn- 
Hay  


 per  bushel. 

.per  too. 


OtltS.  «. ......  4  .       ....  .  .  ,t 

Pctruleum  (refined). 


7- 

7.60 
8.00 


-95 

^14-  5^  ^     ■  *^ 

.70 
•36* 


Into  sausage.  Sausages  are 
in  consumption  ;  the  coarsti 


,  also,  from  the 
are  nearly  all 


*  Other  fish  sold  by  lot,  dozen,  etc. 

t  After  steaks  are  removed  the  better  parts  are 
of  donkeys.    The  steaks  and  sausages  are  sold  for 
as  food  for  cats,  dogs,  and  fowls. 

The  prices  above  given  arc,  as  will  be  observed,  semi  wholesale;  they  are  still  higher  than 
above  quoted  when  meat  is  sold  in  smaller  quantities. 


THE  ELECTRO-TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  FRANKFORT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON. 

The  International  Electro-Technical  Exhibition  at  Frankfort  was  formally 
oj>ened  on  Saturday,  May  16,  in  the  presence  of  the  Empress)  Finance  Minister 
Miguel,  the  president  of  the  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  and  a  distinguished 
assemblage. 

For  various  reasons,  the  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  management  and  exhibitors,  is  still  in  a  very  incomplete  condition,  so 
that  the  most  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  preliminary  report  will  be  to  in- 
dicate what  this  important  and  interesting  exposition  promises  to  be  when 
the  work  of  preparation  and  installation  shall  be  complete.  It  will  l>e  re- 
membered that  the  date  originally  fixed  for  the  opening  of  this  display  was 
June,  1S90,  but,  as  that  time  approached,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitors  would  be  unable  to  complete  their  exhibits  in  season,  and  by 
general  consent  the  exhibition  was  postponed  a  year.  The  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings  was  begun  in  December  last,  and  was  greatly  retarded 
by  the  long,  severe  winter,  which  froze  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  1  metre 
and  made  the  necessary  excavations  slow  and  difficult,  and  by  a  hurricane 
which  one  night  in  January  blew  down  the  framework  of  the  main  machinery 
hall  and  caused  a  long  and  vexatious  delay. 

The  entire  exhibition,  with  its  restaurants,  refreshment  halls,  and  all  other 
adjuncts,  is  lodged  in  new  buildings,  constructed  specially  for  their  present 
purposes,  upon  rough,  broken  ground,  which  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  railway  tracks,  and  required  elaborate  and  ex|)ensive  preparation.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  difficulties  and  delays,  the  buildings  were  practically 
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ready  by  May  1  for  the  reception  of  exhibits.  The  fine  and  extensive  dis- 
play of  the  imperial  post,  telegraph,  and  railway  departments,  as  well  as  the 
general  telephonic,  telegraphic,  and  telegraphic-supply  exhibits,  were  about 
the  only  features  that  were  really  complete  and  ready  for  the  opening.  The 
section  most  unprepared  is  the  machinery  hall,  where  long  rows  of  ponderous 
motors  and  dynamos  are  being  placed  into  position  and  put  in  working  order. 
Of  the  fifty  or  more  of  these  machines  which  are  to  be  exhibited  only  four  or 
five  were  in  motion  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  exhibition  has  thus  far  lost  much 
of  its  natural  brilliancy  for  want  of  electricity.  These  defects  are,  however, 
only  incidental  and  temporary.  Within  a  fortnight  the  exhibition  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  justify  the  highest  anticipations  of  its  projectors.  It  will 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  extensive  and  complete  display  of  its 
kind  that  has  yet  been  made  in  any  country.  The  electrical  exhibition  of 
1S82  at  Munich  employed  motors  of  160  aggregate  horse-power ;  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  of  1883  rose  to  1,200  horse-power;  at  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1889  electricity  was  an  important  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  large  group  of  industries  and  applied  sciences  which  were  as- 
sembled in  the  vast  department  of  machinery.  But  the  Frankfort  Exhibition 
of  1 891  has  assembled  motors  aggregating  4,684  horse-power,  and  it  will 
demonstate  the  marvelous  march  of  electrical  science  by  showing  what  has 
been  achieved  during  the  2  busy  years  since  the  previously  unrivaled  ex- 
hibition at  Paris  was  closed.  It  opens  at  a  time  when  the  commercial  value 
of  electricity  for  a  vast  range  of  scientific  and  industrial  purposes  is  fully 
recognized,  and  it  will  be  among  its  most  important  functions  to  demonstrate 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  motors,  dynamos,  currents,  and 
lighting  systems  which  now  compete  for  public  preference. 

The  exposition  plant  comprises  nine  principal  buildings,  each  of  which 
is  devoted  to  a  definite  class  or  department  of  exhibits,  besides  numerous 
smaller  constructions,  which  have  been  erected  by  individual  exhibitors  for 
special  displays.  The  nine  general  departments  are  as  follows:  (1)  The 
main  machinery  building  for  steam  and  gas  engines,  dynamos,  etc.,  with 
annex  for  steam  generators ;  (2)  department  of  medicine  and  surgery;  (3) 
telegraphy  and  telephony;  (4)  electro-chemistry;  (5)  railway  appliances; 
(6)  electro-galvanism  and  metallurgy  ;  (7)  electric  installations  and  distri- 
bution systems;  (8)  marine  station  and  lighthouse;  (9)  electrical  navigation. 
Besides  these,  there  is  an  extensive  series  of  workshops,  equipped  with  elec- 
trical appliances  for  all  classes  of  mechanical  work,  and  an  underground 
department,  where  will  be  exhibited  various  electrical  machinery  for  mining 
and  quarrying.  Finally,  there  is  a  completely  equipped  theater,  capable  of 
seating  several  hundred  persons,  where  ballet  and  other  performances  will  be 
given  each  afternoon  and  evening,  with  the  especial  purpose  of  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  electricity  in  producing  dramatic  and  spectacular 
effects.  The  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  has  on  exhibition  a 
large  and  admirably  executed  panorama,  showing  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
harbor  and  city  of  New  York  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  an  incoming  steamer 
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of  that  line,  and  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Company  exhibits  a 
captive  balloon,  bearing  aloft  in  gigantic  letters  the  legend  of  its  fastest 
steamer's  quickest  run  from  Hamburg  to  New  York. 

The  exhibition  has  brought  into  friendly  rivalry  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  exhibitors,  many  of  whom  are  great  manufacturing  firms  or  corpora- 
tions like  Siemens  &  Halske,  of  Berlin,  or  the  Thomson-Houston  International 
Company,  of  Boston,  each  of  which  has  numerous  exhibits  in  several  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  first  hundred  competitors  on  the  list  are  in  the 
department  of  technical  drawings,  which  will  be  ready  for  opening  on  the  ist 
of  June;  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  are  divided  among 
the  various  departments  already  designated.  Many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers have  exhibits  ranging  in  number  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more, 
distributed  under  their  respective  classes  in  several  different  departments. 
Naturally  a  large  majority  of  the  exhibitors  arc  of  German  nationality,  and 
the  range  and  quality  of  their  products  in  this  field  of  manufacture  will  be  a 
revelation  to  those  who  remember  the  exhibitions  at  Munich  and  Vienna 
and  the  meager  show  that  the  Fatherland  made  at  Paris  in  i  S89. 

Next  in  order  of  numbers  comes  Austria,  then  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Russia,  and  France,  the  three  latter  countries 
being  rather  slenderly  represented. 

THE  AMERICAN  DISPLAY. 

The  American  display  is,  perhaps,  less  extensive  and  varied  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  people  so  prominent  as  ours  in  all  that  pertains 
to  electro-technology,  but  it  has  this  distinct  and  important  characteristic — 
it  all  means  something.  Nearly  everything  of  American  origin  at  this 
exhibition  is  unique,  and  represents  a  new  idea.  There  is  no  piling  up  of 
goods  simply  to  make  a  show  of  quantity  or  elegance  of  finish  ;  each  exhibit 
is  original  and  different  from  everything  else  at  the  exhibition.  There  are, 
of  course,  numerous  small  articles  and  materials  of  American  origin  which 
are  exhibited  by  German  agents  and  importers  under  their  own  names,  and 
can  not  readily  be  distinguished  from  similar  products  of  local  manufacture. 
The  distinctively  American  exhibitors  and  the  articles  which  they  present 
are  as  follows:  Otis  Bros.,  New  York,  Otis  electric  elevator;  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Company,  New  York,  tubular  safety  boiler;  American  Link  Belt 
Company,  New  York,  link  belting;  Edison  United  Phonograph  Com- 
pany, Edison's  phonographs,  worked  by  battery,  accumulator,  and 
machine  currents;  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  measuring  instruments;  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  sewing 
machines,  with  electric  motors ;  and  the  Thomson-Houston  International 
Electric  Company,  with  nine  exhibits  in  four  departments.  These 
include  principally  an  electric  power  generator,  an  arc-light  machine, 
two  electric  drilling  machines  for  mines,  a  dynamo  motor  of  50  horse-power, 
a  force  pump,  an  electro-magnet  of  2,000  pounds  lifting  power,  and  an  electric 
windlass  for  drawing  cars  up  an  inclined  plane  from  a  mine.    Other  trans- 
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atlantic  features  are  a  special  pavilion  for  the  sale  of  California  wines  and 
the  inevitable  «•  American  bar,"  which  has  figured  more  or  less  prominently 
at  the  European  exhibitions  during  the  past  20  years.  Ocean  telegraphy  is 
represented  chiefly  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  of  London,  with  an 
interesting  display  of  cables  and  instruments,  which  illustrate  very  perfectly 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  cable  laying  and  working  since  the  first 
wire  was  laid  across  the  Atlantic.  This,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  the  only 
exhibit  in  that  department  which  is  of  a  historical  character,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  leading  American  com] >any  like  the  Western  Union 
could  not  have  shown  a  series  of  instruments  from  the  time  of  Morse  to  that 
of  Edison  which  would  illustrate  what  American  inventors  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  practical  telegraphy.  As  it  is,  the  one  thoroughly 
popular,  feature  from  our  country  is  the  phonograph,  which,  however,  easily 
holds  the  first  place  as  an  object  of  general  amusement  and  interest. 

Very  few,  comparatively,  of  the  visitors  who  throng  such  an  Exhibition 
know  or  care  much  about  volts,  amperes,  or  the  comparative  merits  of  arc 
and  incandescent  lights,  but  everyone  understands  and  enjoys  the  marvelous 
witchery  of  the  phonograph  and  the  long  distance  telephone.  Special  rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  telephonic  communication  with  the  opera  houses  at  Munich 
and  with  the  Kursaal  at  Wiesbaden,  so  that  the  daily  performances  at  those 
places  are  enjoyed  by  wondering  audiences  at  the  Frankfort  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports  on  the  present  topic  that  this  expo- 
sition of  1891  is  expected  to  furnish  some  definite  conclusions  upon  two 
points  of  extraordinary  practical  interest,  viz,  the  comparative  merits  of  all 
the  known  methods  of  electric  propulsion  for  railway  cars,  with  the  storage 
system,  upon  which  the  use  of  electric  power  for  marine  purposes  mainly  de- 
pends, and,  finally,  the  problem'  of  long-distance  transmission  of  electric 
energy.  The  first  comprises  the  whole  subject  of  production,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy — in  short,  a  comparison  of  the  several  com- 
peting systems,  which  will  here  be  brought  into  open  rivalry  under  the  eyes  of 
an  international  jury  of  the  highest  authority  and  competence.  There  are 
hundreds  of  municipalities,  street  railway  companies,  and  manufacturing  firms 
in  Germany  which  are  on  the  point  of  adopting  electricity  for  motive  or 
illuminating  purposes  and  are  waiting  for  the  result  of  this  competition  be- 
fore deciding  where  to  place  their  contracts.  The  verdict  of  this  trial  will 
make  the  fortunes  of  the  successful  contestants. 

The  feasibility  of  long-distance  transmission  will  be  demonstrated,  unless 
all  anticipations  fail,  by  the  working  of  a  powerful  current  generated  by 
water-power  at  Lauflen,  on  the  River  Neckar,  and  conveyed  to  the  exposition, 
a  distance  of  something  more  than  100  miles.  The  plant  for  this  important 
.  undertaking  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  problem  is  mainly  one 
of  insulation — whether  a  current  of  such  intensity  can  be  conveyed  so  great 
a  distance  without  being  fatally  dissipated  and  weakened  by  loss  through  im- 
perfect insulation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  general  feeling  of  confidence 
that  the  experiment  will  succeed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  German  Empe- 
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ror,  who  has  shown  such  generous  sympathy  with  all  the  purposes  of  this 
exhibition,  will  be  present  on  the  15th  of  August  to  set  this  new  wonder  in 
motion. 

When  it  is  considered  what  the  success  of  this  venture  will  mean — the 
harnessing  of  the  now  wasted  water  power  of  all  civilized  countries  to 
the  every  day  work  of  life  and  the  immense  saving  of  money,  fuel,  and  labor 
that  would  thereby  be  rendered  possible — it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  if  not 
expect,  that  the  exposition  which  has  just  been  opened  in  this  bright,  enter- 
prising German  city  will  leave  an  important  mark  upon  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  our  time. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Frankfort,  May  ip,  i8pi. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CATLIN,  OF  ZURICH. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  report  of  the  federal  department  of  industry 
and  agriculture  for  the  year  1890,  just  published,  that  on  the  31st  of  I>ecem- 
bcr  last  there  were  in  operation  in  Switzerland,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  factories,  4,223  establishments  with  88,000  horse- power, 
employing  170,000  operatives.  The  cantons  principally  concerned  show 
the  following  number  of  establishments  and  operatives  respectively,  viz: 


Cantons. 


Zurich .... 
Si.  (Jail... 
Item  

AafgftU;.. 

Riscl  

Soli-Lire.... 

Thurgktii 
GUru* .... 

V.iu.J  

Others  


Total. 


•'  Opera- 

Establish- 

tives. 

ments. 

Number. 

Number. 

■  37.809 

71a 

*\77° 

853 

•7.»7« 

3«7 

16,638 

338 

".399 

180 

9.598 

109 

9.3«9 

3«3 

8.637 

104 

>93 

32.»35 

9*4 

170,000 

4,«3 

Zurich,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  contains  within  its  limits  22.3  per  cent,  ol 
all  the  factory  operatives  in  Switzerland  and  nearly  double  the  number 
of  those  employed  in  St.  Gall,  the  next  on  the  list. 

During  the  year  no  less  than  3,866  official  visits  of  inspection  were  made 
by  factory  inspectors. 

GEORGE  L.  CATLIN, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  Afuy  p,  180 /. 
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SEA  FISHERIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BRUCE,  OF  LEITH. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  year  1890,  with  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  5  previous  years,  have 
been  issued  in  a  Parliamentary  paper.  Attached  to  the  tables,  which  include 
the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  fish  conveyed  inland  from  each  of  the  principal 
ports  during  the  years  1885-' 90,  inclusive,  is  a  memorandum  summarizing 
the  results.  It  says  the  broad  fact  brought  out  by  the  primary  return  as  to 
fish  landed  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  with  which  the  board  of 
trade  has  to  deal,  is  that  the  quantity  so  landed  last  year,  exclusive  of  shell- 
fish, amounted  to  6,100,000  cwts.,  or,  say,  305,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  ,£4,- 
369,000,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  shellfish,  having  a  value  of  £374,- 
000,  makes  a  total  of  ,£4, 743,000.  These  figures  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  values  over  previous  years,  the  values  in  1888  and  1889,  respectively, 
having  been  ,£4,213,000  and  ,£4,169,000.  There  are  also  some  changes 
in  the  places  where  the  fish  have  been  landed  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
several  kinds  of  fish,  which  will  afterwards  be  noticed.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  Scotland  show  a  total  quantity  of  5,362,000  cwts.  landed,  ex- 
clusive of  shellfish,  valued  at  ,£1,560,000,  and  the  total  value,  including 
shellfish,  .£1.627,000.  The  corresjKjnding  figures  for  Ireland  show  a  total 
of  799,000  cwts.  landed,  exclusive  of  shellfish,  valued  at  ,£363,000,  the 
value,  including  shellfish,  being  ,£374.000.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  the  total 
values  show  an  increase  over  the  previous  years,  as  they  do  in  England  and 
Wales,  although  in  both  cases  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  landed. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  there  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  value,  viz,  from 
,£334,000  in  1S89  to  ^£374,000  in  1890,  and  here  also  we  have  to  observe 
the  same  proportional  decrease  in  the  quantities  landed.  The  aggregate  re- 
sult for  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  total  of  1 2,261,000  cwts.  landed,  exclusive 
of  shellfish,  or,  say,  613,000  tons,  valued  at  £6,291,000  at  the  point  of  land- 
ing. Adding  to  this  the  value  of  shellfish,  amounting  to  ,£453,000,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  sum  of  ,£6,744,000,  or,  in  round  figures,  .£6,750,000,  as  the 
return  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  valued  at  the  place  of 
landing,  in  the  year  1890.  Making  an  addition  for  the  annual  values  of  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  salmon,  according  to  the  returns  of  1889,  which  are  the  latest 
available,  the  above  totals  should  be  increased  by  ,£222,000  for  Scotland 
and  ,£399,000  for  Ireland,  and  a  smaller,  though  still  considerable,  addition 
would  have  to  be  made  for  England,  bringing  up  the  total  annual  return  of 
the  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  addition  of  the  salmon 
fisheries,  which  are  in  a  special  category,  to  over  ,£7,000,000. 

WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leith,  April  24,  1891. 
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BERLIN  POOR  COMMISSION. 

RE  FOR  T  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS. 

The  following  institutions  arc  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  Berlin 
municipal  commissioners  of  the  poor:  (i)  The  hospital  at  Friedrichshain, 
(2)  the  Moabite  Hospital,  (3)  the  infirmary  on  the  Prenslauer  Allee,  (4)  the 
Frederick  William  Hospital,  (5)  the  new  hospital  in  Danziger  street,  (6) 
the  insane  asylum  and  the  home  for  epileptics  in  Dalldorf,  (7)  the  orphan 
asylum  in  Rummelsburg  and  the  orphan  depot  in  Old  Jacob  street,  (8)  the 
workhouse  and  workhouse  hospital  in  Rummelsburg,  (9)  the  municipal  asy- 
lum for  the  homeless  in  Danziger  street,  and  (10)  the  reform  school  for  chil- 
dren in  Rummelsburg. 

These  institutions  are  severally  managed  by  directors  or  inspectors,  under 
the  supervision  of  mixed  deputations.  For  institutions  1,  2,  and  6  the  depu- 
tations are  called  Curatoria,  and  are  comprised  of  members  of  the  public 
sanitary  commission;  for  3,  4,  and  5,  the  Curatoria  are  elected  by  the  magis- 
tracy and  city  council ;  7  and  10  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  orphan 
department  of  the  poor  commission ;  8  and  9  are  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  workhouse  commissioners. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  institutions: 


Year. 

Population . 

Maintenance 

For  the  assist- 
ance of  the 

poor  out  side  of 
institutions. 

* 

of  poor  insti- 
tuuons. 

Total. 

Maris. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

1882—  83-  -  .»•••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••♦••••••**•■  

1.162.857 

4.092. 7««-7» 

3, 231, 960.  s» 

7.»34. 672.24 

§88^-  84. •*»••■•••*••  ••••••*•• 

1,197,399 

4.3»°,797-  75 

3,362,203. 84 

7,673,000.99 

».»33»&»3 

4.539.9*3-  74 

3.43».436-4* 

7.97*»3*°- »5 

l885~  SO**  ♦....»••••••••♦••••••  ..........  

4,5*>.93«-75 

3. 587. '7*  t-9 

8,108,611.44 
8,522,98a.  8a 

I  886""  87  ..♦•»•*•••••••  HI»H  ••••••  .......».».....»..•••... 

1,327,162 

4.794.5*4-57 

3,728,458,25 

1 887—  8S. ............. ........•...•••..•■•»..•••■■.•.•..•••.•.• 

1. 399. 755 

4. 939. °9°- 78 

3.855.790-73 

8,795.487  5* 

1 288™  i^j • .  ■*•■•*•*•••••«•••*••■■•• 

».453.693 

5,162,818.44 

4,0x4,801.09 

9,176,619.53 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate- General, 

Berlin,  May  4,  i8qi. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CONGLOMERATE  FUEL  IN  FRANCE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS,  OF  ROUEN. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The  mechanical  preparation  of  fuel  has  proved  an  important  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  coal  industry  of  France. 

In  1820  the  production  was  1,000,000  tons,  which  increased  to  24,000,000 
in  1889.  The  French  coal  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  English,  being  less  pure 
and  more  friable,  and,  therefore,  the  profitable  use  of  the  fine  refuse  coal  has 
always  been  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  working  of  the  coal  mines! 

During  the  first  part  of  the  century  the  fine  refuse  coal,  especially  that 
which  was  less  inflammable,  was  not  used,  but  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mine.  Creusot  used  the  fine  anthracite  for  ballast  on  a  railroad  that  he  was 
.  constructing ;  the  same  use  was  made  of  it  in  England,  but  the  English  mines 
furnished  a  greater  proportion  of  large  pieces,  for  which  they  obtained  a  fair 
price,  and  the  use  of  very  small  coal  was  but  an  accessory.  In  1842  Marsais 
invented  and  set  up  the  first  machine  to  conglomerate,  which  worked  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  With  this  machine  they  could  utilize  all  the  fine  coal 
and  dust,  making  a  fuel  of  first  quality,  particularly  advantageous  for  use  on 
vessels  and  railroads.  Different  sorts  of  machines  were  invented,  and  every- 
where manufactories  for  the  making  of  "  briquettes  "  were  established  near 
the  coal  mines. 

The  question  was  raised  if  it  was  any  real  advantage  to  thus  utilize  the 
refuse,  or  if  it  could  be  burnt  as  profitably  in  its  natural  state  without  in- 
creasing the  net  cost  5  to  8  francs  per  ton.  One  advantage  claimed  for  the 
briquettes  is  that  they  do  not  deteriorate  like  the  dust  when  piled  up,  the 
handling  and  storage  of  them  is  much  easier,  and  they  take  up  at  least  10 
per  cent,  less  space.  It  is  quite  certain  that  for  the  use  of  steamboats  the 
briquettes  are  by  far  the  best  fuel  yet  discovered ;  they  burn  more  freely, 
can  be  handled  by  an  ordinary  stoker,  and  they  give  most  excellent  results, 
whereas  the  dust  alone  was  almost  worthless.  They  will  always  be  popular 
for  small  industries  and  for  domestic  use.  In  the  large  industries,  notably 
the  railroads,  this  use  of  the  refuse  fine  coal  and  dust  has,  for  the'last  12  years, 
been  almost  universal  in  France. 

CONGLOMKRATE  FUEL. 

The  first  experiment  tried  in  the  making  of  conglomerate  fuel  was  by 
Baroulier,  who  tried  grinding  the  fine  coal  and  forming  a  compact  paste  with- 
out using  any  cement ;  it  was  a  failure.  Many  other  ways  were  tried,  but 
proved  unsuccessful.  Common  black  pitch  proved  to  be  the  only  con- 
glomerant  practicable  for  universal  use.  It  has  the  greatest  adhesive  power, 
is  in  itself  heat-producing  and  burns  well,  lessens  the  amount  of  ashes,  per- 
mits of  checking  the  yield  of  volatile  substances  in  poor  coal,  makes  it  a 
fuel  burning  well,  and  conglomerates  when  burning  with  the  coal,  while 
without  the  pitch  it  would  turn  to  ashes  when  heated  and  be  of  no  use. 
No.  130  9. 
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Pitch  is  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar.  For  the  manufacp.  it 
of  briquettes  it  must  have  the  following  qualities  to  render  it  suitable: 

It  should  be  hard  enough,  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  to  be  transported 
in  bulk.  In  breaking  it  should  present  a  black  and  glossy  surface,  not 
greasy  or  stickey  to  the  touch,  and  should  have  a  strong  odor  of  coal  tar. 
Thrown  into  water  at  750  C,  it  should  admit  of  being  drawn  out  in  long,  fine 
threads  without  breaking.  If  it  does  not  give  longer  threads  than  30  to  50 
centimetres,  it  isof  inferior  quality.  In  calcination  it  should  give  from45  1052 
per  cent,  of  swollen  coke  and  very  hard ;  incineration  should  yield  one-half  of 
1  percent,  of  ashes.  Itshould  be  the  result  of  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  must 
be  free  from  any  residuum  of  the  rectification  of  petroleum  or  mineral  oil. 

The  most  exact,  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  system  of  testing  the  quality 
of  pitch  is  to  put  a  small  piece  in  the  mouth ;  if  too  dry,  it  pulverizes  when 
bitten,  while  the  good  softens  and  becomes  easy  to  work.  At  Port-du-Buc 
they  test  the  quality  of  the  pitch  by  grinding  a  small  quantity  and  putting  it 
in  a  crucible  heated  in  a  water  bath  over  a  spirit  lamp.  They  test  the  fusion 
by  sounding  with  an  iron  needle.  At  400  C.  it  softens,  at  6o°  it  is  soft 
enough  to  thrust  an  iron  needle  into  it,  at  700  it  can  be  drawn  into  short 
threads,  at  750  the  threads  should  be  half  a  yard  long,  at  8o°  to  850  they 
should  be  more  than  a  yard  long,  and  at  900  the  fusion  is  .finished. 

The  quality  of  the  pitch  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
the  pressing  machines,  the  heating  apparatus,  and  the  kind  of  coal  used. 
The  testing  should,  when  possible,  be  made  by  the  same  person  and  one 
having  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  work. 

PRICE  OF  PITCH. 

The  price  of  pitch  follows  the  price  of  coal.  England  supplies  a  large 
quantity  to  France.  When  the  demand  for  fuel  is  brisk  the  manufacture  of 
conglomerate  fuel  increases,  and  the  price  of  pitch  is  raised.  It  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  freight.  It  is  really  the  price  of  English  pitch  in  France  that 
regulates  the  market. 

Table  showing  the  cost  of  coal  and  pitch  per  ton. 

Year. 


)S7v 
1874 

1875. 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
if  80. 
1881. 
1881. 
j83j. 
1884. 
1885. 
1 886. 
18B7. 
1888. 


Coal. 

Pitch. 

Franc*. 

Franc*. 

18.09 

54  00 

18.78 

51.00 

18.87 

50.00 

17.00 

55.00 

14.00 

59-5^ 

13.14 

57.00 

11.65 

53- 00 

11.68 

4400 

11.77 

43.00 

11.86 

51.00 

13.00 

53- 00 

11.57 

56.00 

10.39 

48.00 

10.00 

39.00 

9.60 

34-00 

9.30 

38.00 
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PITCH  COAL. 

Cohesion. — The  machinery  for  measuring  the  cohesion  is  a  sheet-iron 
cylinder,  with  three  diametrical  partitions.  It  has  a  door  made  to  turn  on 
itself,  or  by  means  of  a  crank,  for  the  admission  of  the  materials.  For  testing, 
they  put  in  50  kilogrammes  of  briquettes  in  blocks  of  500  grammes  each. 
The  cylinder  is  then  closed  and  made  to  revolve  for  2  minutes  with  a  uni- 
form movement  of  twenty-five  turns  per  minute,  after  which  the  blocks  are 
removed  from  the  cylinder  and  shaken  on  an  iron  plate  perforated  with 
square  holes  of  3  centimetres  aslant.  The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
blocks  before  and  after  the  firing  gives  the  amount  of  cohesion.  This  ma- 
chine was  adopted  by  the  French  navy,  which  exacts  a  cohesion  of  52  per 
cent. ;  it  also  requires  that  the  briquettes  shall  not  soften  at  a  temperature 
of  6o°  C.  The  briquettes  for  the  use  of  torpedo  boats  should  have  a  cohesion 
of  58  per  cent.  In  the  trials  made  by  this  machine  it  is  necessary  that  the 
rotation  should  be  uniform,  for  the  same  number  of  revolutions  (fifty) 
made  in  different  lengths  of  time  do  not  give  the  same  result ;  for  instance, 
briquettes  having  a  cohesion  of  56  per  cent,  with  a  normal  revolution  have 
but  40  per  cent,  if  the  fifty  revolutions  are  made  in  3  minutes  instead  of  2, 
and  86  per  cent,  if  they  are  made  in  70  seconds. 

The  cohesion  of  the  briquettes  depends  on  the  different  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  quality  of  the  pitch  is  of  the  utmost  importance; 
the  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  cohesion  diminishes  one-half  with  poor 
pitch.  The  use  of  liquid  pitch  has  the  advantage  of  giving  perfect  control  of 
the  quality  of  the  pitch  and  of  always  giving  the  same  results.  The  solidity 
of  the  briquette  increases  with  the  proportion  of  pitch  used.  There  is 
usually  a  proportion  of  pitch  for  which  the  solidity  is  maximum;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  as  far  as  that,  for  the  proportion  depends  on  the  use  for  which 
the  fuel  is  intended. 

APPARATUS. 

A  factory  for  the  conglomeration  of  coal  dust  requires  (1)  steam  generators, 
(2)  an  engine,  (3)  a  crusher  for  coal  (in  some  cases  useless)  or  a  dry  steam 
apparatus,  (4)  a  crusher  of  pitch  or  large  kettles  for  melting  pitch,  (5)  a 
meter  for  pitch  and  coal  to  determine  the  proportions,  (6)  machines  for 
mixing  and  heating,  (7)  the  press  for  conglomerating,  and  (8)  an  endless 
canvas  for  cooling,  moving,  and  changing  the  briquettes. 

Steam  generator. — Any  style  can  be  used.  When  a  washhouse  is  close 
by  a  factory  for  conglomeration,  the  residuum  from  the  washings,  as  slime, 
schists,  etc.,  can  be  utilized  for  fuel. 

Allowance  must  usually  be  made  for  a  heating  surface  of  15  square  metres 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  briquettes  per  hour.  The  amount  of  fuel 
depends  upon  the  perfection  of  the  machine  and  whether  the  heating  is  done 
by  a  furnace  or  by  utilizing  the  steam  from  the  generators.  It  is  by  this  last 
means  that  the  maximum  is  obtained.  The  heating  surface  amounts  to  25 
square  metres  at  the  factory  of  St.  Waast,  with  the  Bietrix  presses  and  pug 
mill,  the  steam  for  which  comes  directly  from  the  boilers.    The  consumption 
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of  fuel  per  ton  of  conglomerates  is  generally  from  50  to  60  kilogrammes,  and 
it  sometimes  runs  as  low  as  20  kilogrammes. 

Tiie  engine. — Any  ordinary  engine  can  be  used,  but  it  must  have  a  regu- 
lator, worked  by  a  belt,  to  prevent  ruptures  in  case  of  any  solid  body  entering 
into  the  presses  or  pug  mills.  The  motive  power  varies  with  the  different 
systems  adopted,  and  may  be  rated  at  from  4  to  8  horse-power  for  the  manu- 
facture of  1  ton  per  hour. 

Crushing  and  drying  machines. — When  furnaces  are  used  for  heating  the 
paste,  the  drying  is  done  at  the  same  time.  The  presence  of  water  dimin- 
ishes the  production  of  the  furnace,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  it  to 
obtain  a  given  result.  When  not  wishing  to  use  the  furnace  and  there  is  an 
excess  of  water,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  particular  machine,  and  one 
of  the  best  is  the  hydro-ex  tractor  of  Hanrez.  It  requires  6  horse-power, 
makes  from  300  to  350  revolutions  per  minute,  and  can  turn  out  50  tons 
every  12  hours. 

At  Lagnieres,  with  an  oven  of  1.50  by  7  metres,  costing  7,000  francs, 
the  following  results  were  obtained:  In  10  hours  the  furnace  treated  60  tons 
of  washed  coal,  which,  when  placed  in  the  oven,  contained  6.5  per  cent,  of 
humidity  in  winter  and  5.6  per  cent,  in  summer.  When  taken  out  it  had 
lost  3  per  cent,  of  water.  The  amount  of  fuel  used  was  1,000  kilogrammes, 
1.65  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  briquettes.  When  taken  from  the  fur- 
nace the  coal  still  held  3.5  per  cent,  of  water.  This  proportion  was  reduced 
to  1.7  or  1.8  per  cent,  by  passing  it  through  two  pug  mills  successively. 
These  pug  mills  are  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  receive  injections  of 
steam  heated  to  3000  C.  The  steam  is  superheated  in  a  serpentine  tube 
with  14  square  metres  of  heating  surface.  The  furnace  consumes  500  kilo- 
grammes per  day,  or  0.83  per  cent,  of  the  production.  Between  the  pug 
mills  is  placed  a  horizontal  arrangement  for  moving  the  paste,  which  must 
assist  in  drying  it.  This  machine  works  on  dry  pitch,  which  is  added  to 
the  coal  when  it  comes  out  of  the  furnace  and  before  it  enters  the  pug 
mill. 

GRINDING  COAL. 

To  obtain  good  cohesion,  the  coal  must  have  pitch  in  proportion  to  its 
fineness.  With  very  fine  coal  and  a  good  deal  of  pitch  the  conglomerate  is 
very  firm ;  but  the  coal  can  be  too  fine  for  working  profitably.  About  20  per 
cent,  of  pitch  is  required  to  conglomerate  the  slime  from  washings. 

The  machine  used  for  grinding  in  the  factory  at  St.  Waast  is  1.20  metres 
in  diameter  and  0.38  metre  in  width.  It  makes  300  turns  per  minute. 
Each  machine  requires  25  horse-power  and  treats  15  tons  per  hour. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PASTE. 

If  the  paste  is  not  sufficiently  heated  the  pitch  does  not  thoroughly  mix, 
and  there  is  no  cohesion.  The  heat  should  be  sufficient  for  the  fusion  of  the 
pitch  throughout  the  mass.  A  certain  amount  of  water  facilitates  the  heat- 
ing, as  coal  is  a  bad  conductor.    But  at  the  moment  of  pressure,  or  when 
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removing  from  the  molds,  it  requires  less  heat,  or  the  cohesion  of  the  briquette 
will  be  weak  and  it  will  break  readily.  When  each  grain  is  enveloped  in 
pitch,  it  is  unnecessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  fusion,  that  of  the 
condition  of  paste  being  enough.  The  temperature  of  the  paste  in  the  molds 
should  be  So"  to  850,  and  never  as  high  as  900,  but  it  can  descend  to  700. 

AGGLOMERATION  PRESSES. 

In  1861  the  machine  of  Everad  for  the  agglomeration  of  coal  dust  was 
brought  into  use.  In  1862  it  was  improved,  and  in  1864  it  was  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  termed  charbon  de  Paris  (Parisian  charcoal),  manu- 
factured from  coke  at  nearly  all  of  the  gas  works  in  France,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  substitute  for  that  article  for  fires  and  cooking  in  summer. 

Then  followed,  in  1873,  the  system  of  Girard.  A  machine  for  making 
briquettes  was  invented  by  Durand  and  Mania  in  1880  and  improved  in  1882. 
In  1884  the  double-pressure  system  of  Conffinhal  was  invented. 

After  carefully  examining  all  of  these  systems,  I  find  that  they  have  much 
merit,  and  are  profitably  employed  in  manufacturing  in  mines  and  centers 
from  which  briquettes  can  be  distributed.  They  deserve  the  attention  and 
study  of  any  person  desirous  of  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  briquettes. 

The  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railroad  Company  exhibited  at 
the  late  exposition  at  Paris  a  machine  for  agglomeration  of  a  new  type,  in- 
vented by  A.  Henry,  chief  engineer  of  construction.  This  machine,  adapted 
to  manufacture  large  and  small  briquettes,  offers  the  advantage  of  the  greatest 
cohesion  with  the  least  proportion  of  agglomerating  material. 

GENERAL  C  ONSIDERATIONS. 

To  manufacture  conglomerated  fuel  of  great  tenacity  while  using  a  small 
proportion  of  cohesive  material,  excessive  pressure  is  indispensable.  This 
can  not  be  effected  with  bottomless  cylindrical  or  prismatical  molds,  in  which 
the  pressure  is  obtained  by  the  friction  of  the  paste  in  the  mold,  because,  as 
soon  as  the  mixture  becomes  too  dry,  the  friction  becomes  such  that  the 
machine  stops  or  breaks. 

Recourse,  then,  must  be  made  to  closed  molds.  Until  now  these  have 
been  but  little  used  for  the  manufacture  of  large  cake  fuel,  which  must  be 
broken  before  being  put  on  the  fire.  This  was  a  great  task  when  it  was  required 
to  feed  the  furnaces  of  a  locomotive,  besides  making  a  considerable  proportion 
of  dust.  To  make  small  briquettes  ready  for  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
locomotives,  etc.,  without  breaking,  the  large,  closed  molds  have  been  par- 
titioned off  so  as  to  make  a  certain  number  of  small  briquettes  in  place  of 
a  large  one;  but  the  capacity  of  production  has  been  thus  reduced,  and  the 
weight  has  been  brought  down  to  about  600  grammes,  whereas  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  locomotives  with  those  of  250  to  300  grammes,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, even  less.  Another  disadvantage  arising  from  the  small  molds 
replacing  the  large  ones  was  that  they  could  not  be  filled  at  the  same  time; 
the  compressing  pistons  having  all  the  same  direction,  the  small  cakes  made 
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in  this  way  were  not  uniformly  cohesive,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  so.  Henry 
studied  to  avoid  these  faults  and  to  produce,  with  mixtures  dry  and  poor 
in  cohesive  properties,  briquettes  as  light  as  200  grammes,  having  a  strong 
and  regular  cohesiveness  and  turning  out  a  considerable  quantity  relatively 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine. 

DRYING  AND  STORAGE  OF  BRIQUETTES. 

Briquettes  are  sometimes  loaded  upon  wagons  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
press,  and  are  sometimes  placed  upon  an  elevated  platform  ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  breakage  is  considerable,  because  they  come  warm  from  the  molds 
and  are  only  partially  solid.  They  attain  their  normal  cohesion  after  cool- 
ing and  losing  by  evaporation  their  excess  of  water.  The  danger  of  break- 
age is  diminished  by  cooling  the  cakes  before  handling ;  for  this  purpose  they 
are  placed  on  an  endless  apron,  moving  slowly,  of  sufficient  length  to  affect 
their  temperature,  which  carries  them  to  an  inclined  plane,  over  which  they 
slide  to  the  workmen,  who  carry  them  away.  These  aprons  are  of  aloe 
wood  20  millimetres  in  thickness;  their  speed,  15  to  20  centimetres  per 
second. 

COAL  FOR  CONGLOMERATION. 

All  kinds  of  coal  can  be  conglomerated ;  that  containing  13  to  17  per 
cent,  of  volatile  matter  is  preferable. 

Certain  of  the  coals  of  the  Franco-Belgian  basin  containing  only  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  make  good  briquettes  by  using  9  to  10  per 
cent,  of  pitch.  When  the  coal  contains  but  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter,  the  briquettes  burn  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  The  cohesion,  when 
cold,  is  as  great  as  with  any  other  coal ;  but  in  the  fire  the  fuel  does  not  burn 
as  freely  as  the  briquettes  of  half-volatile  coal.  If  the  proportion  of  pitch  is 
insufficient,  it  gives  a  sort  of  coke  ready  to  turn  into  dust. 

If  a  certain  amount  of  caking  coal  is  mixed  with  the  less  inflammable 
coal,  a  good  fuel,  strongly  cohesive,  is  obtained,  without  an  excessive  use  of 
pitch. 

Lignites  alone  are  difficult  to  conglomerate,  but  mixed  with  other  com- 
bustibles they  give  good  results.  At  the  works  of  Port-de-Buc  the  moder- 
ately inflammable  coal  of  Gard,  the  anthracite  of  Cesson,  and  the  lignite  of 
Fuveau  (the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent.)  are  mixed  together. 
The  briquettes  have  19  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  S}4  per  cent,  of  pitch, 
and  a  cohesion  of  60  to  70  per  cent. 

At  Aarau,  in  Switzerland,  turf  and  anthracite  are  mixed  with  tar.  The 
briquettes  are  7  centimetres  in  thickness  and  9  centimetres  in  diameter; 
weight,  700  grammes.  The  production  is  thirty  thousand  briquettes  per  day. 
The  pressure  used  on  this  mixture  in  the  molds  is  30  tons. 

HOLLOW  BRIQUETTES. 

Hollow  briquettes  are  made  from  the  residue  of  washing. 
A  company  at  Blanzy  in  1875  Put  in  a  small  machine  to  utilize  the 
stone  from  their  washings,  which  was  very  impure  and  argillaceous,  con 
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taining  35  per  cent,  of  argil  and  very  little  sand.  The  argil  serves  as  a  con- 
glomerating material,  and  admits  of  the  addition  of  sawdust,  producing  a  fuel 
which  does  not  burn  freely  except  in  special  furnaces.  After  drawing  off  the 
slime,  6  to  8  per  cent,  in  weight,  equal  to  about  21  to  27  percent,  in  volume, 
is  mixed  in  a  rolling  mill  with  fluted  cylinders,  and  then  in  a  pug  mill  90  cen- 
timetres in  diameter  and  30  centimetres  in  height,  below  which  are  two 
presses.  Each  press  has  a  horizontal  piston  moved  by  a  crank  of  23  by  19 
centimetres,  which  forces  out  the  paste  through  a  guage  plate,  which  divides 
it  into  two  hollow  rolls.  These  pistons  traverse  35  centimetres  and  give  10 
strokes  per  minute.  The  roll  is  cut  by  hand  into  pieces  weighing  i*^  kilo- 
grammes. Fifteen  thousand  briquettes  are  manufactured  in  11  hours  at  a 
cost  of  3.50  to  4  francs  per  ton.  The  cost  of  this  machine,  without  the 
engine,  was  40,000  francs. 

AGGLOMERATION  OF  COKE  DUST. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  gas  works  manufacture  briquettes  from  the  coke 
dust  and  tar  or  pitch  produced  from  the  coal.  These  are  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  by  some  gas  companies,  notably  the  Parisian,  which  makes  and 
consumes  in  its  own  furnaces  120  tons  per  day. 

PERFORATED  BRIQUETTES. 

Perforated  briquettes  are  manufactured  extensively  at  Paris,  as  well  as  at 
Rouen,  Calais,  and  other  French  cities.  They  are  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, principally  on  grate  fires.  These  perforations,  usually  nine  in  num- 
ber, tend  to  enliven  a  sluggish  fire,  acting  as  so  many  flues,  through  which 
the  flame  is  drawn  upwards.  Their  weight  is  1  kilogramme,  and  the  cost  to 
consumers  5  francs  per  100.  Speaking  from  experience,  within  a  certain 
limit  there  is  no  more  useful,  economical,  and  agreeable  fuel  for  use  in  some 
grates.    Their  consumption  is  enormous,  and  is  constantly  increasing. 

COST  OF  CONGLOMERATE  FUEL. 

The  cost  of  conglomerate  fuel  depends  upon  (1)  the  coal  used  ;  (2)  the 
cost  of  manufacturing,  hand  labor,  and  repairs  ;  and  (3)  the  price  of  pitch. 

The  price  of  coal  varies  according  to  where  the  supply  is  obtained,  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  whether  the  coal  is  washed  or  not.  Very  few  of 
the  French  mines  supply  coal  that  can  be  used  without  being  washed.  The 
tenure  of  ashes  required  by  the  railroads  and  navy  is  6  to  8  per  cent. ;  for 
the  factories  and  for  domestic  use,  rarely  more  than  10  to  12  per  cent.  It  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  fine  coal,  and  that  increases  the  expense,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  waste  and  the  price  of  labor. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  also  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  machinery  used.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of  the  work  was 
done  by  hand,  and  the  expense  was  great,  but  to-day  machinery  has  taken 
the  place  of  hand  labor,  and  by  the  use  of  simple  and  strong  machinery  the 
expense  is  lessened. 

The  hand  labor  costs  from  60  centimes  to  1,10  francs  per  ton,  and  in- 
cludes the  unloading  of  the  coal  and  loading  of  the  briquettes.    The  most 
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delicate  and  the  most  important  machine  is  the  press;  it  should  be  strong. 
A  poor  one  costs  more  to  keep  in  order,  and  so  does  away  with  the  profit. 
The  cost  of  manufacture  in  northern  France  is  as  follows: 

Table  showing  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  a  factory  using  two  Bietrix  presses  and  making 

2jo  tons  per  day,  working  24  hours. 


Description. 


*•••«•• •••••••>• •••••• 


Manual  labor. 

Superintendence  

Truckmen. 
Handling  of  pitch.. 
U. mil. in-  ul  CLi.il... 

Grinding  

Manufacturing  

Loading  briquette* 
Sundries  . 
Stokers  


••••••»•.••••.•••■»•••*•••• 


••••.■•«■.•••■.•..•...■*.*.*......••..■. ........ 


'I  otal  


.•.*..•■•.■••«•...•.•.■.•.»•••••••..>.. 


Amount.  1 


Franct. 
0.04 

•°3 
.05 
.06 
•'7 

.71 
.08 

.06 
.IO 


.80 


Description. 


Sublet. 


Oils  and  g 

Stiuili  10 
Rep.,  r. 

Coal  for 
per  ton).. 

Total. 


(at  6 


Grand  total... 





Amount 


O.Oj 

"'Vis 


.57 


•«-37 


•  Evidently  per  ton. 

Table  showing  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  a  factory  using  four  hydraulic  Kevollier  presses, 
with  a  revolving  plate,  producing  60  to  6j  tons,  using  dry  pitch,  steam  heat. 


Description. 


Superintendence  

1  rue  k  men  

Handling  of  pitch 
Handling  of  coal 

Grinding  

Manufacturing. 
Loading  briquettes 
Stokers...  


Total. 


Amount. 


Francs. 
0.06 
.ofi 
.os 
.11 
.08 
.41 
.08 

.20 


t.06 


Sunlit*. 


Oils  and 
W  ,  ,d 
Horses  (or  carts 

Sundries  

Repairs  

Coal  for  boilers 


Total  

Grand  total... 


Francs. 
o.  11 
.07 
.07 

•»5 
.40 

•35 


1. 15 


•a.si 


•Evidently  per  ton. 

In  1S76  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  Chasse  with  the  Everad  machine  was 
as  follows: 

Francs. 

Manual  lalxir   0.95S4 

Men  regularly  employed  1032 

Cost  of  repairs  1 286 

Total   1.190a 

COST  OF  PITCH. 

The  principal  item  in  the  cost  of  briquettes  is  pitch.  This  varies  with 
the  location  of  the  works  and  the  amount  used.  A  large  portion  of  the  pitch 
used  in  France  is  brought  from  England.  Works  placed  on  the  seashore 
and  favorably  situated  obtain  supplies  at  a  moderate  price,  often  as  low  as 
30  francs  per  ton. 
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Fiom  the  foregoing  prices,  quo*.-d  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
of  pitch,  the  following  figures  will  denote  the  cost  of  conglomeration : 

For  the  minimum,  taking  6  per  cent,  of  pitch  at  30  francs  per  ton,  1.80 
francs;  hand  and  machine  labor,  1.50  francs;  total,  3.30  francs.  This  is  a 
theoretical  cost  price.  The  works  on  the  seashore  generally  supply  the  navy, 
and  use  8  per  cent,  of  pitch  to  obtain  a  firmer  cohesion.  The  cost,  then, 
would  be  3.90  francs. 

For  the  maximum,  taking  9  per  cent,  of  pitch  at  70  francs  per  ton, 
6.30  francs;  hand  and  machine  labor,  2.50  francs;  total,  8.80  francs.  This 
should  never  be  exceeded  in  any  well-regulated  works. 

COST  OF  ESTABLISHING  WORKS. 

The  cost  of  a  press  with  a  pug  mill  varies,  according  to  the  type  and  con- 
struction, from  13,000  to  26,000  francs  for  a  machine  manufacturing  60  tons 
per  day.  The  other  accessories,  such  as  the  engine,  foundation,  etc.,  mount 
up  to  about  150,000  francs.  A  machine  which  turns  out  60  tons  per  day  was 
constructed  under  a  simple  shed  at  Paris  for  70,000*  francs. 

A  complete  factory  often  contains  wash  buddies  for  cleansing  the  coal  for 
briquettes.  Such  is  the  case  in  an  establishment  at  the  north  arranged  for 
manufacturing  220  tons  every  24  hours,  which  contains  a  double-action 
Bouriez  press,  a  Corliss  engine  of  50  horse-power,  four  improved  boilers, 
and  eight  washing  vats,  treating  640  tons  of  rough  dust  every  24  hours. 
One-third  of  the  refuse  is  in  the  form  of  schist,  which  is  thrown  out,  and  of 
slime  burnt  in  the  furnaces ;  one-third  of  the  product  is  sold  outside,  and  one- 
third  submitted  to  the  Bouriez  press.  The  total  cost  of  the  mill,  built  in 
1 881,  including  iron  track,  storehouses,  stable,  smith  shop,  woodwork,  scales, 
ten  horses  for  employes,  hoisting  engine,  locomotive,  and  four  cars,  was  700,- 
000  francs,  exclusive  of  the  land. 

THE  MAZEL1NE  MACHINE. 

Fig.  2  (Exhibit  A)  is  a  drawing  of  a  double-acting  Mazeline  machine, 
with  one  hopper  for  distribution.  It  can  turn  out  24  tons  per  hour  of  bri- 
quettes weighing  10  kilogrammes  each.  The  output  is  twenty  briquettes  per 
minute  for  the  single  machine  and  forty  for  the  double. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  revolving  frame  carrying  a  certain  number  of 
molds  of  deep,  hollow  vessels  for  molding,  each  one  furnished  with  a  plunger 
placed  at  the  lower  part  and  serving  for  molding  the  briquettes  and  removing 
them  from  the  molds.  Each  piston  places  itself  in  turn  for  the  pressure  upon 
a  lever,  which  receives  direct  motion  from  a  steam  piston  placed  above  the 
turning  frame,  and  the  connecting  rod  of  which  is  in  the  axis  of  the  frame. 
Steam  is  introduced  under  the  piston,  which  has  a  large  diameter  and  a  light 
length  of  stroke.  The  distribution  is  made  by  a  small  slide  moved  by  one 
of  the  arbors  of  the  driving  gear  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  frame.  The 
pressure  lasts  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  when  the  machine  moves  slowly 
the  excess  of  water  in  the  paste  can  be  expelled. 
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The  Belleville  springs  R  R,  represented  in  Fig.  i  (Exhibit  A),  serve  to 
deaden  the  shocks.  By  their  use  a  pressure  of  300  kilogrammes  per  square 
centimetre  of  briquette  can  be  obtained,  instead  of  100  kilogrammes  by  the 
old  system. 

The  waste  of  steam  is  very  great  with  this  machine,  and  the  revolving 
apparatus  requires  frequent  repairs.  The  machine  is  simple  in  construction 
and  costs  comparatively  little. 

The  machine  used  at  Rouen  is  a  single  press  with  11  molds  of  feeble 
pressure,  producing  about  8  tons  per  hour  of  briquettes  of  180  by  140  by  250 
millimetres,  weighing  7  to  8  kilogrammes  each.  About  8  per  cent,  of  dry 
pitch  is  used.  The  coal  dust  comes  from  the  Anzin  mine  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  costs  27  francs  per  ton  ;  pitch  costs  54  francs  j>er  ton.  Four 
teen  men  are  employed  in  each  gang  for  a  product  of  160  tons  in  24  hours. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  per  ton  is  as  follows  : 


The  cost  of  the  machine  was  35,000  francs.  The  engine,  boilers,  mixing 
machines,  buildings,  all  of  which  are  ordinary,  cost  about  50,000  francs. 
The  coal  dust  used  in  these  works  is  not  washed. 

THE  PARIS  RAILWAY  COMPANY'S  MACHINE. 

This  machine  was  made  by  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Railway 
Company  for  making  coal  bricks  (briquettes)  for  fuel  of  250  grammes 
weight  each.  The  complete  machine  is  composed  of  a  number  of  similar 
machines,  or  elements,  placed  side  by  side,  and  each  element  has  two  molds 
for  making  the  briquettes. 

Figs.  1  and  3  (Exhibit  B)  are  an  elevation  and  plan  of  a  machine  com- 
posed of  two  elements  and  four  molds. 

In  Fig.  1  the  two  molds  A  A  are  shown  in  sections,  and  they,  it  will  be 
seen,  consist  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  open  at  both  ends,  and  at  its  -center 
there  is  a  vertical  funnel-shaped  hopper,  through  which  the  coal  mixture  is 
fed  into  the  mold.  Into  one  end  of  the  mold  the  compressing  plunger  C, 
driven  by  the  eccentric  D,  works;  the  other  end  is  alternately  closed  and 
opened  by  a  plug  E.  This  plug  E  is  worked  by  the  cam  F,  of  such  a  form 
that  the  mold  remains  closed  during  the  compression  of  the  mixture,  and 
it  is  then  suddenly  opened,  and  the  compressing  plunger,  continuing  its 
movement  onward,  pushes  out  the  finished  briquette.  The  two  outer  shafts 
carry  the  two  eccentrics  and  the  inner  middle  shaft  the  cam.  The  three 
shafts  work  at  equal  speed  and  together,  being  driven  by  the  three  large  spur 
wheels  H,  G,  and  N.  These  spur  wheels  are  driven  by  a  shaft  K  and  pulley 
J  (Fig.  a).    On  the  shaft  K  there  is  a  fly  wheel  M. 
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The  cam  1',  on  the  inside  shaft,  serves  for  both  the  molds  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it.  In  the  position  shown  by  Fig.  1  the  mold  A,  on  the  left  hand 
side,  has  been  filled  with  the  coal  mixture,  and  the  compression  plunger, 
moving  onwards,  will  first  close  the  feeding  hopper  and  then  compress  the 
mixture  against  the  plug  E.  In  Fig.  4  the  compression  is  finished  and  the 
briquette  formed.  In  Fig.  5  the  plug  E  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  cam 
and  the  compression  plunger  has  pushed  the  briquette  out. 

From  the  p  'sition  shown  in  Fig.  5  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1  the 
machinery  must  nuke  a  half  revolution,  during  which  time  the  plug  E  re- 
turns and  closes  the  mold,  and  the  compressing  plunger  returns  to  the  position 
uncovering  the  feed  hopper,  ]>ermittinga  fresh  charge  of  mixture  to  enter  the 
mold.  During  this  return  movement,  while  the  mold  on  the  left  is  getting 
filled,  the  mold  to  the  right  has  made  a  briquette,  and  so,  in  each  alternate 
half  revolution,  one  mold  is  being  charged  while  the  other  is  being  com- 
pressed. These  two  molds  form  an  element  of  the  machine,  and  it  is  clear 
that  several  elements  can  be  placed  side  by  side.  The  machine  illustrated 
has  two  elements.  The  eccentrics",  in  the  case  of  machine  of  several  ele- 
ments, would  be  fixed  on  the  shafts  to  divide,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re- 
sistance, and  so  prevent  the  shafts  having  to  compress  several  briquettes  at 
the  same  time.  The  plate  is  very  complete,  and  gives  the  more  important 
details  on  a  larger  scale  with  full  dimensions  in  millimetres. 

The  machine  is  made  to  compress  the  briquettes  to  300  kilogrammes  per 
square  centimetre  (4,200  pounds  per  square  inch),  and  this  pressure  is  as- 
sured by  the  following  simple  contrivance:  It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  4  that 
plug  E  fits  into  a  hole  bored  into  the  stem  S.  Between  the  end  of  the  stem 
S  and  a  collar  on  the  plug  E  there  are  shown  six  steel  disked  washers  (Belle- 
ville springs)  that  are  calculated  and  proved  to  gjve  way  or  compress  only 
when  the  pressure  of  4,200  pounds  per  square  inch  is  attained,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pressure  exerted  compresses  the  springs  each  time. 

The  length  of  the  finished  coal  briquette  of  250  grammes  weight  is  50  milli- 
metres (1.96  inches),  but  the  space  left  is  only  40  millimetres  (1.57  inches), 
and  so  at  each  operation  the  springs  have  to  give  way  to  make  the  difference 
between  1.96  and  1.57  inches(o.39  inch)  before  the  plug  E  is  removed  by  the 
cam  ;  and,  therefore,  the  briquettes  are  subjected  at  each  operation  during  the 
compression  of  the  springs  to  the  pressure  of  4,200  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  amount  of  coal  mixture  fed  into  the  hopper  and  mold  at  each  o\>c- 
ration  is  regulated  by  the  slide  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Figs.  6-9. 
The  slide  O  (Fig.  1)  is  connected  to  the  eccentric  frame  and  works  in  uni- 
son with  the  compression  piston.  Each  time  the  space  O  (Figs.  6-9)  comes 
under  the  upper  hopper  P  it  is  filled  with  the  c  oal  mixture  contained  in  P, 
and  when  ()  <omes  over  the  feed  hopper  B  it  empties  itself  into  B  and  the 
mold  A.  The  amount  fed  at  each  operation  depends  on  the  volume  of 
the  space  O,  and  this  space  can  be  varied  by  the  screw  R,  shown  in  Figs.  7, 
8,  and  9.  Tl>e  amount  of  mixture  necessary  at  each  charge  varies  with  the 
Amount  »»f  pitch  used,  the  amount  of  humidity,  and  with  the  pressure  neces- 
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sary  to  compress  the  Belleville  springs.  In  Figs.  6-9  a  small  screw  a  />  is 
shown ;  the  head  of  the  compression  plunger  strikes  h  each  time  it  arrives  at 
the  end  of  its  stroke  and  shoves  it  outwards,  and,  as  it  turns  round  the 
vertical  spindle  </,  the  outer  end  a,  with  its  finger  inwards,  strikes  the 
i>riquctte  and  so  detaches  it  from  the  end  of  the  compressing  plunger,  to 
which  it  sticks.  The  small  spring  brings  the  lever  a  t>  back  to  its  normal 
position  when  released  from  the  plunger  head. 

The  wooden  frame  is  strengthened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  by  strong  chan- 
nel irons  175  by  60  by  8  millimetres  (6.9  by  2.35  by  0.315  inches).  The 
shafts,  cams,  eccentrics,  and  roller  wheels  are  of  wrought- iron.  The  com- 
pression plunger  has  to  be  kept  cool  by  a  constant  current  of  water. 

A  machine  (Exhibit  C)  similar  to  that  shown  in  Exhibit  U(a  machine  of  two 


I    Mill   .  C. 


elements),  working  at  the  Cha/.otte  mines,  near  St.  Etienne,  produces  18  tons 
of  briquettes  per  day  of  10  hours,  working  at  30  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  mixture  contains  3  per  cent,  of  water  and  5  per  cent,  of  pitch.  It  is 
mixed  in  a  horizontal  mixer  heated  directly  by  a  fire.  The  cohesion  of  the 
briquettes  is  increased  by  an  apparatus  used  by  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean  Railway  Company.    It  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  of 
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sheet-iron  35.5  inches  in  diameter  and  37.5  inches  long,  fitted  with  three 
wings  8  inches  wide  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the 
shell.  Fifty  kilogrammes  of  the  briquette  mixture  are  put  into  the  cylinder, 
and  the  cylinder  is  turned  for  10  minutes  at  twenty-five  revolutions  per  minute, 
The  charge  is  then  emptied  upon  a  sieve  with  1.18-inch  holes,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  find  82  per  cent,  of  the  briquettes  resting  upon  the  sieve. 

The  briquettes  formed  by  this  machine  are  2^  inches  in  diameter  and 
\%  inches  long.  This  is  the  form  preferred  for  locomotives.  For  domestic 
purposes,  hollow  briquettescan  be  formed  by  Figs.  1  and  2  ( Exhibit  C),  which  is 
self-explanatory.  The  briquette  is  perforated  by  the  pin  M,  fixed  in  the  center 
of  the  mold  by  the  key  u,  and  its  end  is  supported  by  the  plug  E.  The 
compressing  plunger  C  is,  in  this  case,  bored  out  to  pass  over  the  pin  M,  and 
lias  a  slot  /  cut  out  on  each  side  to  clear  the  key  n  when  working  in  and 
out  of  the  mold. 

C.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Rouen,  March  24,  i8gi. 


BERLIN  SEWERAGE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GENERAL  EDWARDS. 

The  westward  growth  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  the  consequent  construc- 
tion of  new  streets  in  direct  connection  with  Berlin  streets,  but  beyond  the 
city  limits  and  within  the  municipalities  of  Charlottenburg  and  Schoneberg, 
has  been  the  cause  of  various  complex  questions.  The  drainage  of  these 
streets  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  Charlottenburg  and  Schoneberg,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Berlin  incurred  the  danger  of  having  the  healthful  effect  of 
its  sewerage  system  impaired  by  the  drainage  of  filth  into  the  ship  canal.  As 
incorporation  of  these  independent  municipalities  was  impossible,  nothing 
remained  but  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  them.  Accordingly,  an  agree- 
ment was  made  with  Charlottenburg  in  November,  1885,  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  its  territory  extending  from  the  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  almost 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  another  agreement  was  made  with  Schone- 
berg in  August,  1886,  in  regard  to  its  territory  between  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  Motz  street.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  extend  the  sewerage 
system  beyond  the  city  limits. 

At  the  end  of  1888  there  were  in  operation  126,084  metres  of  walled 
canals,  441,883  metres  of  earthenware  pipes,  and  71,343  metres  of  force 
pipes.  By  means  of  the  earthenware  pipes  and  canals  (sewers)  18,221  Berlin 
built  lots  (including  27  public  closets)  were  drained. 

For  the  consumption  of  this  sewer  water  from  streets  and  lots,  which  is 
sent  out  of  the  city  from  the  pumping  stations  through  force  pipes,  the  city 
has  beyond  its  limits  3,693.09  hectares  (1  hectare  —  2.471  acres)  of  land 
suitable  for  irrigation. 
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The  cost  of  erecting  all  these  works  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
188S-S9  was  69,261,848.84  marks,  which  was  obtained  through  loans.  Of 


this  sum  there  were  expended — 

Canals  and  earthenware-pipe  systems   34,746,527.03 

Pumping  stations  (\and,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.)   4,752,360.28 

Force-pipe  systems   9,578,324.69 

Suitable  farms   12,485,240.02 

Adapting  3,202.06  hectares  to  irrigating  purposes   6, 168, 129. 71 

Incompleted  adaptations   469,270.89 

Other  expcn*es  on  such  farms  (buildings,  machines,  roads,  regulation  of 

streams,  etc.)   1,061,996.22 

Total   69,261,848.84 


While  this  project  of  using  the  sewer  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  run  into  the  River  Spree,  has  been  warmly  indorsed 
by  the  population  of  the  city,  it  at  first  met  with  some  opposition  from  the 
State.  In  1882  a  ministerial  commission  was  appointed  to  watch  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  irrigating  works  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
Much  anxiety  was  caused  in  the  year  1883  by  the  report  of  a  State  minister 
to  the  effect  that  a  further  extension  of  the  Berlin  sewerage  system  ought  not 
to  be  permitted.  That  the  objection  has  been  overcome  and  the  obstacles 
raised  by  the  country  police  removed  goes  to  prove  that  the  cleansing  of 
large  cities  is  best  effected  by  this  system.  The  more  thought  given  to  this 
subject  the  more  quickly  does  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  appear. 

According  to  a  municipal  statute  of  March  7,  1877,  persons  whose 
property  borders  on  new  streets  are  responsible  not  only  for  the  costs  in- 
curred in  the  purchase  of  the  street  surface  and  in  paving,  but  also  for  the 
cost  of  drainage,  and,  in  justice  to  inhabitants  of  thinly  populated  quar- 
ters, a  fixed  unit  of  cost  had  to  be  adopted  for  the  whole  city;  the  amount 
thus  due  for  drainage  is  estimated  at  50  marks  per  metre  of  street  front.  In 
like  manner  50  marks  per  metre  of  street  front  is  assessed  on  those  streets 
of  Schoncberg  and  Charlottenburg  to  which,  as  shown  above,  the  sewerage 
system  of  Berlin  was  extended,  and,  in  addition  to  this  amount,  an  annual 
tax  of  6  marks  per  metre  of1  street  front. 

The  cost  of  connecting  the  following  six  pieces  of  property  with  the  mu- 
nicipal sewers  was  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  same: 

(1)  The  garrison  hospital,  near  Tempelhof. 

(2)  The  train  establishment  on  the  Tempelhof  road. 

(3)  The  aniline  factory  on  the  Wieseniifer. 

(4)  The  technical  high  school  in  Charlottenburg. 

(5)  The  Elizabeth  hospital  for  children  on  the  Hasenhaide. 

(6)  The  barracks  of  the  first  and  second  batallions  of  the  railway  regiment 
in  S<  honebcrg. 

The  rect  i  jits  from  these  pieces  of  property  in  the  fiscal  year  i888-'89 
amounted  to  9,087.74  marks,  the  receipts  in  the  same  period  from  the  mu- 
nicipalitiesof  Charlottenburg  and  Schoneberg  were  59,538.92  marks,  and  the 
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receipts  from  lots  within  the  Berlin  city  limits  amounted  to  1,951,370.51, 
making  a  total  of  2,019,997.17  marks. 

The  expenses  of  the  central  drainage  department  and  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  sewers,  pumping  stations,  etc.,  amounted  to  801,837.16  marks.* 
There  therefore  remained  over  for  payment  of  interest  and  amortization  of 
loans  incurred  for  constructing  pumping  stations,  sewers,  etc.,  1,218,160.01 
marks.  The  loans  for  these  purposes  amounted  to  49,077,212  marks  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1 888-' 89. 

As  the  amount  requisite  for  interest  and  amortization  was  2,616,997 
marks,  there  was  a  deficit  for  this  purpose  of  1,398,836.99  marks.  More- 
over, there  were  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  completion  of  radial  systems, 
as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  farms,  the  adaptation  of  the  same  for  irrigation, 
and  the  erection  thereon  of  necessary  buildings,  which  were  paid  from  loans. 
The  amount  expended  for  such  purposes  up  to  the  close  of  1 888-' 89  was 
20,184,636.84  marks,  which  required  for  interest  and  amortization  1,068,163 
marks  per  annum.  As  the  net  surplus  of  gain  from  all  the  irrigated  farms 
was,  in  1888-89,  only  219,756.20  marks,  there  was  here,  also,  a  deficit  amount- 
ing to  848,406.80  marks.  By  adding  to  this  the  foregoing  deficit  of  1,398,- 
836.90  marks  the  total  deficit  is  shown  to  have  been  2,247,243.79  marks. 
This,  with  other  small  expenses,  necessitated  a  payment  from  the  city  treasury 
of  2,318,552.85  marks.  Up  to  the  present  the  city  council  has  refused  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs  by  raising  the  rate  of  drainage  dues.  From 
iS82-'83  to  i887-'88  this  annual  deficit  increased  from  1,223,633  to  2,449,- 
831  marks,  but  in  the  year  1 888-' 89  it  decreased  about  150,000  marks. 
This  was  due  to  the  relatively  favorable  results  on  the  irrigated  farms.  The 
word  relatively  is  used  because  not  one  of  these  farms  paid  enough  to  cover 
the  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in  it.  This  financial  loss  is,  however, 
borne  with  resignation,  in  view  of  the  good  effects  thus  obtained.  When, 
1 7  years  ago,  the  city  council  decided  to  adopt  this  general  sewerage  system, 
it  stated  that  it  was  done  "  because  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
adoption  of  this  system  is  the  only  way  to  obviate  the  ever-increasing  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  streets,  to  stop  the  poisoning  of  the 
ground  on  which  we  live,  to  prevent  the  defiling  of  our  water  courses,  and 
to  create  in  our  houses,  which  shelter  nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  conditions 
which  will  render  cleanliness  and  salubrity  possible  and  be  an  important  for- 
ward step  for  our  city." 

These  results  have  been  obtained,  and  hence  fault  is  no  longer  found 
with  the  irrigated  farms,  as  they  were  not  established  as  a  financial  venture. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  part  of  these  farms  have 
been  put  into  working  order.  If  only  the  older  farms  be  considered — (1) 
Osdorf,  with  Heinersdorf  and  Frederikenhof;  (2)  Grossbeeren;  (3)  Falken- 
berg,  with  Birknersfelde  and  Neilahrendsfelde ;  (4)  Malchow,  with  Blanken- 
burg  and  Wartenburg — the  expended  capital  (16,021,096.46  marks),  it  will 

•According  to  the  principle,  which  obtains  in  all  the  municipal  departments,  that  each  department  must  par 
it*  own  administrative  costs,  the  drainage  commission  was  obliged  to  pay  from  its  own  receipt*  its  personal  ant) 
)ffice  expenses,  amounting  to  79.3*>.i4  marks. 
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be  seen,  requires  for  interest  at  y/2  per  cent,  (leaving  out  of  account  amor- 
tization, which  is  not,  properly,  to  be  considered  among  the  expenses)  560,- 
738. 3S  marks.  The  proceeds  from  these  estates  in  1 888-' 89  were  237,990. 70 
marks;  hence  the  deficit  of  interest  was  322,747.68  marks.  While  this  result 
does  not  look  brilliant,  as  a  fact  it  is  much  more  favorable  i>er  head  of 
population  than  are  the  results  in  other  cities  employing  different  systems  for 
cleansing  their  sewer  water.  In  numbers  16  and  18  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer, 
newspaper  for  the  year  1889,  Chief  Engineer  Ltittberge,  of  Freiburg,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Clarifying  Establishments  and  Irrigated  Farms,"  showed, 
from  official  data,  that  the  cost  per  head  of  population  for  purifying  such 
water  was,  at  Frankfort,  1.22  marks;  Wiesbaden,  0.68  mark;  Essen,  0.56 
mark ;  the  irrigated  farms  of  Berlin,  0.48  mark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more- 
over, the  cost  of  purifying  water  in  this  way  in  Berlin  in  radial  systems 
1  to  7,  with  a  population  of  1,193,207  souls,  was,  in  the  fiscal  year  iSSS-'St), 
only  o.  27  mark. 

But  not  only  in  a  financial  way  is  the  result  favorable  to  the  irrigated  farm 
system.  While  the  value  of  purely  mechanical  and  technical  clarifying  estab 
lishments  constantly  decreases  from  wear  and  tear,  the  value  of  these  con- 
stantly manured  estates  continually  increases.  Furthermore,  the  water  which 
flows  away  from  the  irrigated  fields  is  chemically,  physically,  and  bacterib- 
logically  purer  than  that  which  flows  from  artificial  purifying  establishments 
into  the  public  water  courses. 

Before  showing  the  practical  results  of  agriculture  on  the  irrigated  farms, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  (1)  the  estates  of  Hcllesdorf  and  Schenkendorf 
are  not  yet  used  as  irrigated  farms;  (2)  Osdorf  with  Frederikenhof  and 
Heinersdorf,  Falkenberg  with  Birkenfeld  and  Arendsfelde,  and  Malchow  with 
Blankenberg  and  Wartenberg  are  each  treated  as  one  farm,  so  that,  with 
Grossbeeren,  there  were  four  farms;  (3)  of  the  lands  adapted  to  irrigation 
in  the  year  i88S-'8q  639  hectares  and  3  arcs  were  rented  to  408  persons. 

As  of  further  explanatory  interest,  there  are  given  with  this  report  (1)  a 
map  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  disposition  is  made  of 
the  sewer  waste  of  Berlin,  and  (2)  a  table  of  agricultural  and  ]>ecuniary 
statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  i888-,89  for  the  four  irrigated  farms  referred  to. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  greatest  net  profit  was  obtained 
from  cattle  turnips  and  horse  carrots — respectively,  250  and  200  marks  per 
hectare;  that  the  profits  from  summer  and  winter  wheat,  winter  rape,  pota- 
toes, and  cabbages  exceeded  100  marks  per  hectare;  and  that  the  profits  on 
all  other  articles  were  less  than  100  marks  per  hectare,  the  cultivation  of 
mustard  and  hemp  being  even  at  a  loss. 

In  closing  this  report  it  must  be  added  that  in  the  period  under  report 
sewer  waste  was  not  only  used  for  watering  and  manuring  the  city  farms,  but 
was  also  sold  to  neighboring  farmers,  the  receipts  from  this  source  being 
3,697.30  marks. 
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Table  showing  the  gross  and  net  remits  of  ap  iculture  on  the  four  irrigated  estates,  Osdorf, 
Grossbeeren,  Fatkenberg,  and  Malchoxv,  in  the  fiscal  year  188S-89. 


Name  of  crop. 


Wheat : 

Winter.. 

Summer 
Rye: 

Winter.. 

Summer, 

Barley  

Oats..-  

Winter  rape  

Winter  turnip*. 
Summer  rape.. 

Mustard.  

Hemp: 

Thread  

Seed  

Cattle  turnips.. 
Horse  carrots... 

Potatoes  

Cabbage......... 

Gi 


Hectares 
83.81 
181.09 

397-35 
11.43 

A54 
380- 74 
23-53 
33.36 
26.5 
a.  65 


} 


28.63 

373. 16 

34.  aa 

53- «3 

44-9' 
781.96 


Average  crop  per 
hectare. 


Grain, etc. 


Kilos. 
1,620 
1,664 

1,694 
1,136 

*.534 
1,614 
1.657 
'.495 
«»»33 


7.555 
600 
30,400 
33,167 

»».37* 

",263 

59.534 


Straw.  (Jrain.etc. 


Kilos. 
3,011 
3.3" 

3.07a 
2.409 
•.783 
3,916 

3."  3* 
3,817 

9.033 
1,400 


5,300 


MMH  •■•••*••• 


Average  selling  price 
per  100  kilogrammes. 


Marks. 

18.16 

18.73 

15.  13 
I5.00 

I3.50 
I3.80 
31.92 
30.99 
35.67 
30.00 

3.OO 
IO.OO 
1.65 
3.  OS 

3.38 
3.OO 

•5335 


Straw. 


Marks 
3.71 
3- 05 

3- 04 

3-89 
9.83 
3.90 
1. 00 
1.00 
1. 00 
1.00 


1.00 


............... 


Cross  re- 
ceipts per 
hectare. 


Marks. 
375.80 
412.68 

349- 52 
264. 11 

'57-  37 
307.30 

394  57 
34'  97 
311.17 
54.00 

2  .'6.  65 

112. oo 

501.60 

447-  77 

384 -37 
367.  89 

317.61 


Net  receipts  per  hec- 
tare after  deduction 
of  250  marks  for 


Gain. 

Loss. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

135.80 

163.38 

••••••••(••a... 

99  Sa 

•■• 

14. 11 

•*••••■•••••■•■ 

7-37 

57-3° 

•■•••■■•■■■•••a 

"44-57 

9'-97 

61. 17 

*3*  35 

13S.00 

351.60 

•••*■••••• 

»97-  77 

»34-37 

■ • **•*•■••••*•• 

117.89 

67.61 

...... ... 

W.  H. 

United  States  Consulate-General. 

Berlin,  May  20,  1801. 


EDWARDS, 
Consul-  General. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HA  WES,  OF  REICHENBERG* 

One  great  cause  of  agricultural  distress  in  Austria  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  limited  scope  of  agricultural  credit  conditions.  Credit  has  not,  in  most 
cases,  the  characteristics  which  the  Austrian  farmer,  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
portance, should  demand. 

The  rate  of  interest  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  market,  and 
reaches  here,  on  account  of  demand  fostered  by  speculation,  a  height  which 
no  estate  can  bear. 

The  researches  of  the  central  statistical  commission  during  the  last  year 
show  that  registered  debts  secured  by  real  estate  amounts  in  those  lands 
where  a  registry  system  exists,  as  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  upper  and  lower 
Austria,  Styria,  etc.,  to  3,062,000,000  florins,  while  small  estates  alone  arc 
indebted  in  2,000,000,000  florins,  paying  as  high  as  12  per  cent.,  while  the 
larger  sums  pay  5  and  6  per  cent.    When  it  is  considered  that  rents  are  con- 

•  In  answer  to  instruction*  from  the  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  a  leading  eastern  agrictll- 
tural  Journal 
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tinually  falling,  and  that  Austrian  estates  in  very  good  districts  produce 
only  an  earning  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  on  an  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
land  will  not  stand  such  interest.  On  the  contrary,  these  conditions  lead  to 
the  continual  contraction  of  new  debts. 

In  order  that  agricultural  credit  rnay  really  aid  the  farmer  it  must  (1)  be 
cheap,  so  that  the  interest  bears  a  proper  relation  to  production  ;  (2)  there 
must  l>e  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  uninfluenced  by  speculation,  based  entirely 
upon  the  rent  of  the  property,  if  rented  ;  (3)  the  principal  should  not  be 
demanded  so  long  as  payments  arc  promptly  made  and  interest  paid  up. 

In  regard  to  the  various  banking  institutions  of  Austria,  they  have  more 
connection  with  manufacture  than  with  agriculture,  and  the  Vienna,  Prague, 
and  Buda-Pesth  banks  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  industry  and 
trade. 

THE  HYPOTHEKENBANK. 

Two  great  institutions — the  Hypothekenbank  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Landwirthshaftlichcn  Credit  Bank — occupy  themselves  with 
transactions  with  the  great  agricultural  estates. 

The  first  emits  "  pfandbriefe  "  based  upon  their  securities  and  guarantied 
by  the  Government.  The  loans  made  by  this  bank  are  not  made  in  cash,  but 
by  issuing  their  own  deeds — the  pfandbriefe  above  referred  to.  The  whole 
amount  of  such  deeds  in  circulation  must  not  exceed  the  amount  of  actual 
loans.  The  rate  of  interest  of  mortgage  deeds  is  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
is  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  for  which  the  deeds  have  been  issued. 
Every  year  it  is  determined  by  chance  what  proportion  of  the  deeds  must 
be  cashed.  The  Government  is  responsible  for  the  claims  of  holders  of  deeds 
according  to  the  statutes.  As  the  deeds  are  dealt  in  1 « on  'change,"  they 
offer  excellent  investment  for  orphans'  money,  etc.  The  holders  of  such 
deeds  can  at  any  time  sell  their  claims  on  the  bank.  The  extent  of  4  and  5 
per  cent,  pfandbriefe  amounts  at  present  to  about  100,000,000  florins. 

THE  LANDWJRTHSH AKTLICHEN*  CREDIT  BANK. 

The  Landwirthshaftlichen  Credit  Bank  does  a  commission  business,  helps 
especially  the  export  of  sugar,  grants  hypothecation  credits,  and  gives  there- 
for certificates  in  amounts  of  100,  500,  1,000,  and  5,000  florins.  It  culti- 
vates, also,  credit  verein  transactions,  and  there  belong  to  it  various  credit 
associations  of  the  provincial  towns,  as  well  as  the  sugar  factory  credit  associa- 
tions. The  capital  amounts  to  2,000,000  florins,  divided  into  10,000  shares 
of  200  florins  each,  of  which  100  florins  each  is  paid  up.  The  fund  can, 
however,  with  the  permission  of  the  Government,  in  case  of  need  be  raised 
to  12,000,000  guilders.  For  security  the  general  fortune  of  the  bank  is  held, 
with  the  exception  of  the  safety  and  reserve  funds. 

The  connection  which  this  bank  has  with  agriculture  is  the  granting  of 
loans  secured  by  mortgages,  liens  on  crops,  implements,  etc.,  and  the  in- 
surance of  machinery,  implements,  and  animals.  The  bank  is  also  empow- 
ered to  aid  economical  undertakings,  especially  those  for  the  improvement 
of  land. 
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In  regard  to  the  length  of  credit,  personal  credit  is  granted  for  indefinite 
periods  and  secured  credit  only  for  fixed  periods,  never  longer  than  3  years. 
The  enjoyment  of  an  open  credit  can  only  take  place  when  the  applicant 
has  deposited  a  sum  amounting  to  5  per  cent,  in  cash  of  the  credit  granted 
in  the  general  safety  fund  and  given  the  necessary  securities.  With  secured 
loans  this  payment  is  omitted,  as  the  safety  fund  has  nothing  to  do  with  such 
credits.  The  value  of  real  estate  about  to  be  mortgaged  is  usually  fixed  by 
the  amount  produced  by  the  land  and  soil.  Twenty  times  this  yearly  amount 
will  be  advanced. 

Far  more  than  these  great  banks,  and  operating  much  more  advanta- 
geously for  the  small  landowner,  are  the  savings  and  advance  funds  {Spar  und 
Vorschusskasseti)  and  the  Agricultural  Credit  and  Partnership  Association 
(Iandwirthschaftlichen  Credit  und  Genossenschafts  Verein),  and  these  re- 
quire a  much  less  rate  of  interest. 

CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  agricultural  associations,  which  arise  from  the  union  of  a  number  of 
landowners,  accomplish  very  important  work,  and  wherever  they  have  been 
established  they  have  succeeded.  These  accomplish  definite  undertakings; 
for  instance,  for  the  regulation  of  streams  in  one  or  two  communities,  a  Was- 
sergenossenschaft  will  be  founded;  for  the  drainage  of  fields  and  meadows  of 
an  entire  district,  a  Drainagegcnosscnschaft ;  or  one  for.  the  procuring  of  im- 
plements, machines,  and  other  articles  needed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which  are  bought  wholesale  and  delivered  to  members  at  less  than  the  retail 
price. 

CREDIT  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAIFFEISEN. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  very  effective  agency  in  agricultural  credit  condi- 
tions has  been  developed  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  association  according  to  the 
Raifieisen  system,  which  is  being  yearly  extended. 

The  Country  Savings  and  Loan  Fund  Association,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  F.  W.  Raiffeisen,  has  for  its  object  the  moral  and  material  improve- 
ment of  its  members,  the  making  of  loans  to  members  under  a  general  guar- 
anty, as  well  as  the  employment  of  such  unemployed  capital  as  is  not  needed. 
With  this  object  in  view  smaller  sums  are  received,  the  limit  being  fixed  by 
the  general  assembly. 

The  objects  of  the  society,  succinctly  stated,  are: 

(1)  To  furnish  its  members  money  for  agricultural  purposes  in  proportion 
to  their  credit  and  reliability  under  a  general  guaranty. 

(2)  To  accept  deposits  of  unemployed  capital. 

(3)  The  creation  of  profitable  and  economical  partnerships  in  the  district 
of  the  association. 

Only  responsible  owners,  lessors,  or  holders  of  land  in  the  district,  who 
are  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  citizenship,  and  who  are  not  members 
of  any  other  credit  associations,  are  admitted  to  membership. 

The  society  must  be  informed,  with  each  application  for  a  loan,  of  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  money,  and  the  officers  of  the  society  are  required  to  watch 
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that  such  loans  are  only  used  for  agricultural  purposes  and  in  the  manner 
promised.  The  length  of  the  loan  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
made,  and  any  false  use  of  the  money  gives  the  society  the  right  to  demand 
and  recover  the  amount  at  once. 

In  order  that  the  officers  of  the  society  may  be  accurately  informed  of  the 
character  of  the  members,  their  management,  and  responsibility,  the  society 
should  embrace  only  a  small  district  or  several  neighboring  small  communi- 
ties. In  this  way  the  credit  of  each  member  may  be  watched  and  the  dan- 
ger of  loss  reduced  to  a  minimum,  business  simplified,  and  a  journey  to  a 
distant  town,  with  the  consequent  expenses,  saved  the  applicant. 

In  this  limitation  of  its  scope  lies  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
Raiflfcisen  theory,  though,  of  course,  efficient  management  and  control  of 
loans  is  all-important  in  securing  that  success  which  this  theory  has  achieved 
at  home. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  bound  to  preserve  the  greatest  secrecy  con- 
cerning borrowers,  so  that  no  one  may  be  driven  into  the  hands  of  usurers 
through  a  false  sense  of  shame.  A  free  community  will  thus  be  created, 
where  independence  in  society  reigns,  where  the  man  of  small  means  is  not 
obliged  to  avoid  one  of  fortune  on  account  of  being  his  debtor. 

Every  member  is  entitled  to  a  loan  not  exceeding  the  maximum  amount, 
usually  1,000  to  1,500  florins.  The  loan  fund  has  then  for  its  principal  ob- 
ject the  furnishing  of  small  current  personal  and  business  loans.  I^arger 
advances  are  an  exception,  and  can  only  be  granted  by  older  and  richer  asso- 
ciations. Members  pay  only  a  moderate  interest,  the  rate  being  fixed  by  the 
society,  and  they  may  at  any  time  deposit  their  surplus  cash.  Usually  loans 
pay  an  interest  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  asso- 
ciation allows  on  deposits. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  lower  Austria,  in  no  case  can  the  interest  on 
loans  be  more  than  ij4  percent,  greater  than  on  deposits.  In  Klein-Peters- 
dorf,  for  instance,  deposits  are  at  present  paid  4  per  cent.,  while  loans  are 
charged  4%  per  cent. 

Each  member  is  bound  to  pay.  in  his  portion  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  society,  and  makes  himself  responsible  to  the  extent  of  his  whole 
fortune  for  the  affairs  of  the  society.  Of  course,  by  means  of  such  unity  the 
credit  of  the  concern  is  increased.  Experience  shows  that  the  members  run 
no  great  risks  in  cases  of  proper  management.  Should  the  society  really 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  debtor,  the  reserve  fund  would  be  first  em- 
ployed, then  the  assets,  and  only  when  these  proved  insufficient  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  society,  the  obligation  fall  upon  the  indi- 
vidual members.  Loans  are  only  made  to  those  members  who  are  known 
to  be  reliable,  and  within  a  fixed  amount  and  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
good  security  is  always  given. 

In  the  40  years'  existence  of  these  societies  there  has  never  been  a  case 
where  a  member  has  been  injured  by  the  responsibilities  which  he  has  as 
sumed  in  becoming  a  member  of  such  an  association. 
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As  already  stated,  each  member  must  subscribe  for  a  share,  however 
small,  and  thus  the  business  capital  is  created.  According  to  the  real  prin- 
ciple of  Raiffeisen,  however,  no  member  should  receive  more  than  one  share. 

Interest  is  paid  on  shares  either  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend  or,  as  on  de- 
posits, at  a  fixed  rate.  In  no  case,  however,  should  the  interest  on  shares 
exceed  that  paid  on  loans,  and  members  should  receive  no  more  interest  than 
at  this  rate. 

In  order  that  membership  may  be  open  to  all,  the  value  of  the  shares  is 
fixed  at  from  10  to  20  florins.  It  should  also  be  made  possible  to  pur- 
chase them  on  installments.  In  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  Lower 
Austria  land  Commission,  a  member  may  hold  as  many  as  twenty-five  shares. 

When,  as  in  Austria,  the  shares  draw  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  same  as 
that  paid  upon  deposits,  nothing  can  be  said  against  holding  several  shares. 
The  association  thus  accumulates  a  larger  business  capital,  whereas  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  various  shares  has  only  one  vote,  though  increasing  his  risks. 
When,  however,  the  interest  on  shares  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a  dividend, 
even  if  this  does  not  exceed  the  rate  paid  on  loans,  this  modification  of  the 
Raiffeisen  principle  must  be  handled  with  care,  and  can  scarcely  be  recom- 
mended, inasmuch  as  the  holding  of  many  shares  may  cause  efforts  to  be  made 
to  increase  the  rate  of  interest.  Such  influences  must  be  strongly  combatted. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  recommended  to  limit  the  members  to  one  share.  To 
those  who  claim  that  the  business  capital  will  thus  be  limited  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  every  member  is  free  to  furnish  as  much  money  as  he  pleases  as 
deposits. 

The  capital  arising  from  deposits,  sales  of  shares,  etc.,  will  only  be  lent 
to  members.  Securities  may  be  in  the  form  of  bond,  deposit  of  securities, 
or  a  mortgage.  A  note  of  hand  is,  according  to  the  Raiffeisen  theory,  en- 
tirely excluded,  and  this  principle  is  adhered  to  in  lower  Austria.  In 
Moravia  Silesian  "  Kuhlandchen  "  notes  are' accepted. 

It  is  most  strongly  recommended  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  Raiffeisen  in  funding  his  credit  verein,  which  are  to-day  govern, 
ing  over  one  thousand  successful  institutions  of  this  character,  and  have 
been  so  thoroughly  tested  that  even  a  small  modification  may  prove  a 
disadvantage.  It  is  true  that  fiscal  reasons  may  cause  a  modification  to  be 
necessary ;  for  instance,  in  Austria  the  stamp  tax,  which  is  nearly  five  times 
heavier  on  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  than  on  a  note  of  hand  or  bill  of  exchange, 
causes  the  latter  security  to  be  employed.  In  lower  Austria  loans  are  made 
for  so  long  a  period  as  4  years  only  in  exceptional  cases.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  this  is  too  short  a  time. 

The  difference  between  the  interest  on  loans  and  that  paid  on  deposits 
constitutes  the  profits.  From  these  profits  are  first  paid  the  society's  expenses, 
then  the  interest  or  dividends  on  shares.  Any  excess  is  employed  as  busi- 
ness capital  or  is  used  for  other  pur  poses. 

Whereas  other  loan  funds  pay  dividends  of  20  per  cent,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  Raiffeisen's  system  the  excess  is  used  to  create  a  fund,  and  when  this 
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fund  reaches  an  amount  agreed  upon  its  collection  shall  cease  and  the  rate  of 
interest  shall  be  further  reduced.  The  association  must  make  no  profit  from 
the  necessities  of  its  members.  Profits  should  be  used  only  for  his  security 
and  to  increase  his  capabilities ;  when  this  is  accomplished,  they  should  be 
reduced  or  applied  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  members.  And  just  because 
this  system  does  not  seek  to  produce  high  dividends  and  contents  itself  with 
reasonable  interest,  is  credit  made  cheap  and  the  principal  aim  of  the  society 
reached. 

As  a  corporation  of  debtors,  its  first  regard  is  for  the  needy,  and  not  to 
provide  large  dividends  for  the  creditor.  The  confidence  of  capitalists  must 
be  secured  through  the  security  offered  and  the  reliability  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  not  by  producing  dividends  at  the  expense  of  the  needy. 

The  management  of  the  society  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five, 
which  decides  in  regard  to  the  admittance  of  new  members,  the  granting  of 
loans,  etc.  To  this  committee  is  also  attached  a  treasurer  or  bookkeeper. 
A  board  of  directors  of  nine  members  supervises  the  acts  of  the  committee 
and  treasurer.  However,  the  general  meeting,  which  usually  takes  place 
semiannually  to  elect  committees,  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  and  attend  to 
other  matters  of  importance,  is  supreme. 

JOHN  B.  HAWES, 
United  States  Consulate,  Cotisul. 
Reichenberg,  June  10,  i8gi. 


WOOLEN-GOODS  TRADE  OF  BELGIUM. 

REPORT  BY  COUNSEL  DAN  FORTH,  OF  LIEGE. 
WOOLEN  YARNS. 

The  commercial  movement  of  1 890  is  not  considered  a  good  one,  and 
for  wool-spinning  itwas  quite  disastrous.  On  anaverage,  there  was  no  profit  in 
spinning,  and  several  spinning  mills  were  forced  to  cease  work,  and  some  failed. 


Table  showing  the  importation  of  combed  and  carded  woolen  yarns  into  Belgium. 


Whence  imported. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Kilos. 

7«,73° 
160,390 

595. 4&> 
11,400 

Kilos. 

54,3.y> 
186,380 
673,610 

M,o3o 

Kilos. 

5*,4~ 

164.300 

10,640 

England.. ......•.•.......••••••..••.••••••••••••»••»........... ....«....,.*.    

839,000 

938,400  J  890,690 

The  slight  diminution  of  importations  may  be  explained  by  the  enlarged 
production  of  combed  woolen  yarn  and  the  greater  favor  that  fashion  some 
months  ago  began  to  show  to  carded  woolen  cloths. 

The  importation  consists  almost  exclusively  in  combed  woolen  yarn  and 
yarn  for  knitting  and  embroidering  purposes,  which  are  not  manufactured  in 
Belgium. 
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The  customs  duties  collected  by  the  treasury  upon  the  above  were  218,750, 
243>32o,  and  232,660  francs,  respectively. 

Table  shotting  the  exportation  of  woolen  yarns  from  Belgium. 


Whither  exported. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

I »crmAuy  und  Austria  »•■•••••••■■••••*•••«•••  •■•■•■•■>•••••••>•■>•>•■••«•••• 

Kilos. 
3,063,660 
6,930,920 

3'9.*3<> 
796,400 

Kilos. 
4,186,700 
7.5«8,3oo 
502,860 
449. 9*> 

Kilos. 

3#933,'70 
7,078,950 
660,680 
3*1,250 

Kji^Uind  .■•■•■•■•■■•••••■■•■■•■■•*•••••■•••••■•■•*••••••■■•••••••■••••••••■••■■••■•■•• 

I*  1  -tllCC,  *  HMIIM  MNNMItlMMMNIHIIMMI|IIINIMIINNI  

Oilier  countries.....  ■■......*.•••••••••....••••••••••*•••••«••••■•••■•••••••>■• 

11,110,110 

12, 657, 780 

11.994, 050 

The  diminution  is  considerable.  The  difference,  compared  with  1889, 
is  1,547,670  kilogrammes,  and,  compared  with  1888,  it  is  883,940  kilo- 
grammes. This  decrease  is  explained  by  the  bad  state  of  business  through 
the  whole  year.  This  period  is  the  worst  ever  observed  in  wool-spinning, 
and  there  is  up  to  this  moment  no  change  in  the  situation.  Germany  and 
Austria  show  the  largest  decrease. 

Business  was  bad  in  both  of  these  countries,  especially  in  Austria.  The 
cloth  manufacturers  were  partly  deprived  of  orders,  and,  besides,  the  Belgian 
spinners  had  to  sustain  the  competition  of  the  "home  mills,"  which  are  now 
growing  in  importance. 

England  is  still  the  principal  market  for  Belgian  yarns.  Here  the  de- 
crease is  not  so  important. 

France  took  only  319,130  kilogrammes,  while  she  took  502,860  kilo- 
grammes in  1889  ano^  660,680  kilogrammes  in  1888. 

This  change  comes  especially  from  the  change  in  the  fashion,  which  turns 
more  or  less  to  carded  woolen  stuffs.  The  other  countries  show  an  important 
increase.  This  was  due  to  important  purchases  made  by  the  United  States. 
But  this  did  not  last  long,  the  new  tariff  having  almost  completely  shut  this 
yarn  out  of  the  United  States. 


WOOLEN  TISSUES. 
Table  showing  the  importations  of  woolen  tissues  into  Belgium. 


Articles. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

Francs. 
2,558.200 
2,029,760 
16,489,560 

Francs. 
2,191,290 
1.765,400 
15,630,080 

Francs. 
2,221,900 

t.4»3.4J> 
16,174,830 

Hesi vy  tisAin  s . ............ ••••••  ••.•■■•.■•■••••.*....■•..•••••...*.••••••••#••«■•■■... 

1  O  t.i  I,  ■  ■  ■  Mmmmi » — 9mm w— w — iwmmimwiiw  ••••*•**••••♦••••• 

20,877,610 

19.586,770 

19,820, 1  (a 

There  is  an  increase  of  1,290,840  francs.  While  Germany  furnishes  only 
75,000  francs  of  cloth,  she  increases  the  shipments  of  heavy  tissues  68,000 
francs  and  the  light  tissues  605,000  francs. 

England  increases  her  sales  of  cloth  240,000  francs;  heavy  tissues,  286,000 
francs;  and  light  tissues,  235,000  francs.  It  looks  as  if  fashion  was  favor- 
ing England.  * 
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With  France  the  variation  is  very  slight.  There  is  a  diminution  of  about 
1,000  francs  in  cloth,  an  increase  of  about  30,000  francs  in  heavy  tissues 
and  53,000  francs  in  light  tissues. 

For  other  countries  the  variation  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

Table  showing  tbe  exports  of  woolen  tissues  from  Belgium. 


Whither  exported. 


■  •■•■•••••■••••••it********** •••••• •••••••••••••••  •••••••••■•>•* 


Cloths,  cassimeres,  and  similar  goods. 

Germany  ..  m., 

England  

Brazil  

United  States.. 
France., 

Argentine  Republic  

Netherlands  

Other  countries.... 


•  •••••••••>••• ••••••  •••••• 


Total. 


Kilos 

154.75° 
1  -  ,  ui  • 

31, IIO 
182,330 
461,410 

97.7<*> 
143,500 

a5'i37° 
',481,150 


•  •••••••■•••••< 


Coatings,  duffels,  and  other  heavy  tissues. 

England  

Brazil  

United  States  

France   

Hamburg  

Netherlands  

Argentine  Republic  

Other  countries  


Total. 


4!...;»j 
5.*3° 
«?.93° 
>8,4O0 
t5,6oo 
33.93° 
»5,45<> 
67.^ 

325, 790 


119,320 
74,o6o 
3?.aoo 

156,900 

5°3.97° 
67,130 
96,030 

334»a6o 

>,377,7^o 


9t,lM 

83,010 
30.350 

178.140 
57', 830 
67.450 
130,2^ 
»3.7Sc 


Light  tissues. 


Germany. 

F.ngland.. 
France.. .. 
Hamburg 

Italy  

Netherlands. 
Argentine  Rcpub 

Switzerland  

Other  countries... 


Total. 


19,760 
161,340 
MS,  »30 

11,800 

48,47° 

906,330 
98,130 

163,550 
85,860 


90. 440 

9,ojo 
4«,38o 
«7.33o 
78.300 

34.5«o 
74.890 

36,810 


383,680 


59.370 
89,140 

164.000 
?,  100 
44.6.SO 

234.580 

7.490 
34.35o 


687, 260 


*.375,9^ 


61, 16a 
to,8ao 
9,98.. 
4».55o 
«3.30o 

39.S30 
46,010 

ao7, 770 


In  considering  the  above  figures  we  find  a  steady  increase.  There  was, 
in  1890,  an  increase  of  104,000  kilogrammes,  compared  with  1889,  for  cloth. 
The  light  tissues  show  an  increase  of  182,000  kilogrammes,  while  the  heavy 
tissues  show  a  decrease  of  157,000  kilogrammes.  The  three  kinds  together 
give  an  increase  of  123,000  kilogrammes,  compared  with  1889,  and  344,000 
kilogrammes,  compared  with  1888. 

The  above  statistics  are  taken  from  a  semiofficial  article  appearing  in  the 
organ  of  the  Verviers  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

JAMES  R.  DANFORTH, 

Consul. 

Uniied  States  Consulate, 

Liege ,  April  io,  iHqi. 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  WINNIPEG  DISTRICT. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TAYLOR. 

* 

THE  CONSULAR  DISTRICTS  DEFINED. 

The  consular  district  of  Winnipeg,  British  North  America,  includes  three 
divisions — eastern,  or  the  Port  Arthur  district  of  the  province  of  Ontario; 
central,  or  the  province  of  Manitoba,  containing  the  Winnipeg  consulate  and 
the  consular  agencies  of  Emerson,  Gretna,  and  Deloraine,  on  the  interna- 
tional frontier;  and  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada  between  Manitoba 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  consular  agency  recently  established  at 
Lethbridge.  York  Factory  and  other  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  Hudson 
Bay  report  to  the  Canadian  collector  at  Winnipeg. 

IMPORTS. 

The  commerce  of  Manitoba  and  York  Factory  will  be  first  considered. 
The  foreign  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1890,  were  $2, 07 1,264 
dutiable  goods,  returning  a  revenue  of  $649,026.75,  and  $482,021  free  goods, 
a  total  of  $2,555,285.  The  general  character  of  this  trade,  and  especially 
its  relation  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  table: 

Table  shelving  the  imports  into  the  Winnipeg  consular  district  from  the  United  Stales  and  Great 

Britain  for  /SS^-'go. 


Articles. 


Ale  and  beer : 

In  bottles  w  „  

In  casks . ......... a............................. .........*........« ........................ 

Animals  (living) : 

Homed  cattle  , 

Hops 

•  •••»••••■•••••* ••••••••••• *•••••••••>••■• 


 •••••  ••««••  •mnM  »..# 


Sheep  

Other  

ting  powder  ..  

Booki  „-  

Brass,  manufactures  of.  

BreadslufTs  ,  HOMI.IMI  IM.  lIM.HHfll*.  M.  •  •••«  ■  ».  .  .....i 

Hrick  .111  d  A^.....-......r.rnT1,n[T)ll[l[lllMIIIIIIIII •••••••.•«••.•..••••.••••••...••••.••....••.•.•..., 

Candles  .....  

Carriages   .....m.....  •  

(  "I.  iri.  v 

\_  *3  |— M*——»—WW>WM  ...............  ............  .........  ...  ................................... 

Coal  (bituminous)  

Copper,  manufactures  of.  

Cotton,  manufai  mres  of.  _  

Drugs  and  chemicals  

Earthenware  and  china  

Fancy  goods 
Fish  


•••••  ••••••«• 

■»•■■»■■•  ••♦•••••••••••».»*•♦••••.••...,,».,....,...,.  ••••••  ••••«•••.»•*••«••. 

KUx#  manufacture*  of 


From  Great 
Britain. 


fc,«4* 

2,032 

"3 

56a 

NMHfMNMMII 

.5,220 

a,  65a 

4&o 

«5 

=5. 405 

2 

ia,36y 

8.382 

3.9*3 

586 

172,178 

6,8.3 

5.o75 

l.»43 

128 

>°»354 

•8a 

a,5M 

34.7»« 

•34 

*»*9S 

1,  300 

13,685 

75.497 

8,88u 

3.397 

«,548 

8,868 

a. 353 

18,282 

8.7*3 

0." 

638 
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Table  showing  the  imports  into  the  Winnipeg  consular  distrut,  el, 

— —  


. — Continued. 


Article*. 





Fruits  : 

Dried  and  nuts  , 

Green  

Furs  And  manufactures. 
Glass  and  manufactures 

Gloves  and  mittens  

Gold  and  silver  and  manufactures  

Gunpowder  and  explosives  

Gutta-percha,  manufactures  of... 
Hats,  caps,  etc 

Honey  

Hay  

Hops  

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. 
Jewelry  


........................................... 


MHHNN' 
*■•••••••.  • 


••.•...•«.•••••.......<*...««...•...«.«•«*»•...-.....••*•*•••••••»•>>•...».••*•*••.••«*...«■•»••*«.*.>• 

■•••••••••..•.*.•*••••■■••••.......•...........*••■••••••••••••••■ 


Leather  and  manufactures 

Musical  instruments  

Oils: 

Animal   

Mineral  

Vegetable  

Faints  and  eolurs  

Paper  and  manufactures.. 

Provisions  

Silk  and  manufactures  

Spices  

Spirits  and  wines  

Stone  and  manufactures... 

Sugars,  simps,  etc  

Tallow  

Tea  


■  IIIIHHIHIItW* 


...  •  


Tin  and  manufactures  

ToIkicco  and  manufactures. 

Twine  

Vegetables  

Watches  and  materials  

WYod  and  manufactures  

Wool  and  manufacture*  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


a.  494 
8.663 

5.  "3 
».5»« 

5.363 
6,615 

7,«7° 
>.3»» 

A787 
3,608 

5.7*3 
16,09a 
6.386 

435 

*6,8ia 

3.837 

«7.34a 
163,318 

«,°39 
594 

4,H3 

3.5°« 
«7.379 

3.009 
357 

3.088 

«7.43<- 
a*9 
3a. 653 
4,570 
»5a,»37 
a.4«7 
I >o, 543 


«, 4*0.995 


The  total  dutiable  importations  included  $69,162  from  other  countries, 
the  leading  articles  of  which  were:  Window  glass,  $9,639,  from  Belgium; 
manufactures  of  cotton,  $3,652,  from  Germany;  dried  fruits,  $774,  from 
Greece;  and  spirits  and  wine,  $13,492  from  France,  $2,682  from  Holland, 
and  $2,761  from  Portugal;  also,  watches  and  materials  from  Switzerland. 

The  Manitoba  importations  of  free  goods,  including  entries  at  Winnipeg 
and  the  frontier  ports  of  Emerson  and  York  Factory,  were:  From  the  United 
States,  $343,120;  from  Great  Britain,  $110,399;  from  otMer  countries, 
$3°»5°2;  total>  $484*02 1.  The  leading  articles  from  the  United  States  were: 
Anthracite  coal,  $20,536;  eggs,  $12,681;  green  fruit,  $47,744;  undressed 
furs,  $2,139;  steel  rails,  $54,207;  copper  wire,  $1 7,746;  settlers'  effects, 
$85,040.    The  leading  articles  from  Great  Britain  were:  Salt,  $488;  set- 
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tiers*  effects,  £24,416 ;  black  tea,  $35,954.  Other  imports  of  tea  were:  From 
China,  $17,016;  from  Japan,  $5,808. 

The  dutiable  importations  at  the  consular  agency  of  Port  Arthur,  Onta- 
rio, were  $268,858,  of  which  $264,962  were  from  the  United  States,  $2,684 
from  Great  Britain,  and  $1,212  from  other  countries.  The  leading  articles 
were:  Bituminous  coal,  $206,891 ;  meats,  $17,844;  coal  oil,  $13,244 ;  iron 
machinery,  $6,515;  gunpowder,  $5,223;  also,  free  entries  of  anthracite  coal 
valued  at  $32,317  and  other  articles  amounting  to  $41,509,  of  which  $40,- 
759  were  from  the  United  States. 

The  dutiable  importations  of  the  Northwest  Territories  were  $104,863  ; 
free  goods,  $37,836  ;  total,  $142,699 — entered  at  the  Canadian  port  of  Fort 
Md^eod,  imported  from  the  United  States,  except  $3,631  from  Great  Britain, 
and  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  animals  and  emigrant  effects. 

The  imports  of  the  Winnij>eg  consular  district  distributed  as  above  were 
as  follows : 


Whence  imported. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Total. 

I\>rt  A riliur  ■  ■  ■  •  «  ............. 

Northwest  T  cm  lor  ics,,. . ..........   >....  •••••• ...... 

^,071.264 

368,858 
104,863 

#484,021 
4', 509 

37.836 

3>o,3*7 
»4».°99 

I       '  .  1  '  .....a*  ■•••«••   •  *■••*.  ••«■■• 

563,366 

3.<»8. 351 

CANADIAN  REVENUE. 


Upon  the  aggregate  of  $2,444,985  dutiable  goods  the  duties  received 
amounted  to  $752,501.58,  or  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  includ- 
ing specific  duties  expressed  in  ad  valorem. 

EXPORTS. 

The  Manitoba  exports,  including  only  shipments  from  Winnipeg,  Emer- 
son, Gretna,  and  York  Factory,  were  as  follows:  $330,070  to  the  United 
States,  $656,903  to  Great  Britain,  and  $1,411  to  other  countries;  total, 
$988,384.  To  the  United  States  the  exports  consisted  mostly  of  buffalo 
bones,  $10,139;  ^sn»  S95»93x  >  undressed  furs,  $59,493;  hides,  $9,028; 
wheat,  $911 ;  and,  in  addition,  the  following  articles  more  properly  described 
as  effects  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  although  enumerated  by  the 
officers  of  the  Canadian  customs  as  follows:  Books,  $3,321;  clothing, 
$25,526;  household  effects,  $18,382  ;  iron  and  steel  manufactures  (sewing 
machines),  $4,292;  musical  instruments,  $3,790;  wooden  manufactures 
(furniture),  $9,160.  Of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  $650,000,  outof  atotal  of 
$656,903,  were  undressed  furs — nearly  double  the  value  of  the  previous  year 
($369,901)— shipped  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  were 
$204,356,  of  which  the  leading  articles  were:  Fish,  $12,988.54;  silver  ore, 
$180,136;  silver  bullion,  $3,500;  baryta  ore,  $850 ;  emigrants*  effects,  $1,885. 
Theexports  to  Great  Britain  were :  Ores,  etc. ,  $  1 5, 1 00.    The  total  exportation 
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from  Port  Arthur  was  $219,356.  The  Canadian  customs  report  no  exporta- 
tion from  the  Northwest  Territories. 

PACIFIC  TRADE. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  trade  with  British  Columbia, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  $200,000  of  exports,  principally  flour,  butter,  and 
eggs,  with  return  shipments  of  fish  and  lumber  of  equal  amount. 

DOMESTIC,  OR  I N T E R PRO V I  NCI  AL,  COMMERCE. 

The  domestic  exports  to  the  eastern  provinces  have  been  chiefly  12,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  for  the  year  1890  averaged  60  cents  per 
bushel,  amounting,  with  shipments  of  other  cereals,  fish,  and  furs,  to  $8,000,- 
000.  I  still  assume  (in  the  absence  of  official  reports  of  railway  transporta- 
tion) that  the  domestic  imports  into  this  consular  district  from  the  eastern 
provinces  and  British  Columbia  will  be  double  the  foreign  importation,  or 
$6,136,702. 

Upon  the  foregoing  basis  the  following  aggregates  are  presented : 

Table  shnving  the  trade  of  the  Winnipeg  tonsillar  district  with  various  foreign 

1SS9-90. 


Countries. 
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Canada  mi  

United  States-  

Great  Britain  

Germany  

China  

France  

Japan  

Belgium  , 

Holland   •  ■>>•■••>■■••••••••••••••>••■••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Spank!)  West  Indies 

Spain  

Portugal.  „  , 

Turkey-  

Russia..  

Greece  

Switzerland-  

British  West  Indies.. 

Iceland  

Austria  

British  East  Indies... 

Egypt  

Denmark  

British  Africa-  


■  •■  


Total. 


Imports. 

Export*. 
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9* 
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96 

»3 

*3 

»S 

9»,03»°73 

9,207,840 

18,310,913 

AGRICULTtTRE. 


Passing  from  the  general  trade  statistics  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1890,  I  anticipate  the  succeeding  6  months  to  the  termination  of  the 
calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  a  statement  of  the  crop  of  1890.  My  own 
judgment  concurs  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Bell,  secretary  of  the 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade,  tliat  the  wheat  crop  yielded,  at  20  bushels  per 
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acre,  a  surplus  of  12,000,000  bushels  for  exportation,  besides  shipments  of 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  flaxseed  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  The  crop 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinary — not  less  than  an  average  of  235  bushels  per 
acre. 

RAILWAY  PROGRESS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  the  total  railway  mileage  in  Canada, 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  as  3,310  miles,  of  which  1,326  miles  were  in  Manitoba, 
including  266  miles  of  extensions  to  Winnipeg  and  Brandon  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway.  During  1890  the  Canadian  Pacific  added  25  miles  in 
Manitoba,  branches  north  of  the  main  line  in  the  Northwest  Territories  from 
Regina  to  Prince  Albert,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  246  miles,  and 
from  Calgary,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Edmonton, 
100  miles,  and  in  British  Columbia  about  50  miles,  connecting  with  the  in- 
ternational frontier  and  American  lines  in  the  Kootenay  district,  and  due 
south  of  New  Westminster  and  Vancouver.  Other  extensions  arc  contem- 
plated on  the  same  lines  during  1891,  not  less  than  300  miles  in  extent.  At 
the  beginning  of  1892  western  Canada  will  have  in  operation  4,000  miles 
of  railway  to  400,000  people,  or  100  miles  per  capita,  a  result  attributable 
to  land  grants  by  the  Dominion  Government  valued  at  $2.50  per  acre,  or 
$22,752,000,  with  a  prospect  of  sale  to  settlers  at  double  that  amount.  A 
similar  land  grant  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  is  estimated  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Burgess,  deputy  minister  of  the  interior,  to  have  a  present  money  value  of 
$10,400,000  (length  of  road  650  miles),  to  which  the  Manitoba  govern- 
ment adds  a  bonus  of  $1,500,000  on  the  completion  of  the  line  in  5  years.  As 
to  other  railway  enterprises,  a  connection  with  Manitoba  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan coal  district  is  completed,  but  a  more  direct  line  from  Duluth  to  Winni- 
peg is  postponed  until  1892. 

JAMES  W.  TAYLOR, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

.    Winnipeg,  Mays,  189 1. 


PHOSPHORUS  AND  MATCHES  IN  SPAIN. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  TURNER,  OF  CADIZ. 
PHOSPHORUS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  consumed  in  Spain  is  imported  from 
France.  It  pays  an  import  duty  of  35  pesetas  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  $6. 75  J< 
United  States  gold. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  imports  of  phosphorus  into  Spain  for  the 
past  2  years  were  as  follows:  1889,  48,176  kilogrammes,  valued  at  289,056 
pesetas;  1890,  58,776  kilogrammes,  valued  at  352,656  pesetas.  The  fore- 
going are  official  figures.  The  principal  places  of  consumption  are  indicated 
by  the  list  of  match  manufacturers  inclosed. 
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Quoted  prices  of  French  dealers  are  as  follows:  For  boxes  containing 
10  cans,  each  can  having  in  it  sticks  of  phosphorus  aggregating  in  weight 
10  kilogrammes,  and  being  hermetically  sealed  in  water,  6.50  pesetas,  or 
$1.25^,  per  kilogramme;  that  is,  600  pesetas,  or  $125.45,  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

The  terms  of  sale  are:  For  sight  draft  on  London  or  Paris,  issued  on 
presentation  of  bill  of  lading  to  purchasers,  5  per  cent,  off  and  a  discount  of 
2  per  cent,  from  above  quotation.  If  the  draft  is  drawn  at  30,  60,  or  90 
days,  a  straight  discount  of  3  per  cent,  is  given.  When  the  order  is  accom- 
panied by  certified  check  or  sight  draft  on  London  or  Paris,  a  discount  of  10 
per  cent,  is  made;  but  when  sold  on  time,  say  60,  90,  or  120  days  from  date 
of  arrival  of  goods  at  the  place  of  business  of  purchaser,  no  discounts  arc- 
given.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  foregoing  price  is  shaded  still  more  to  large 
dealers,  but  how  much  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  prices  given  include  freight 
and  insurance  to  purchaser's  place  of  business. 

Cadiz  or  Seville  would  be  a  good  point  for  distribution,  and  ships  can 
be  secured  for  Cadiz  at  anytime  by  applying  to  Hagemeyer  &  Brunn,  I.  M. 
Ceballos,  and  R.  Florez,  of  New  York. 

The  proper  way  to  secure  trade  here  is  to  send  over  a  salesman  thoroughly 
instructed  in  every  particular,  and  let  him  solicit  orders.  The  cost  of  such 
an  experiment  would  not  be  large,  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
months  of  correspondence.  The  fare  from  New  York  to  Cadiz  is  $70 ;  travel- 
ing in  Spain  by  rail,  3  to  6  cents  per  mile ;  by  water,  2  cents  per  mile  ;  hotel 
rates,  from  $1  to  $3  per  day.  In  addition  to  taking  orders  for  phosphorus,  he 
would  find  Spain  a  good  market  for  many  other  chemical  productions,  and 
he  could  buy  wine  lees  here  cheaper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

The  following  are  wholesale  importers  of  phosphorus  who  supply  many 
match-makers:  Hijos  de  Jose  Vidal  y  Ribas,  Barcelona;  Vicente  Ferrer, 
Barcelona;  J.  Buffin,  Barcelona. 

MATCH  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  match  manufacturers, 
with  their  trade-marks:  Moroder  Hermanos  y  Ca.,  Valencia,  "El  Globo;  " 
Moroder  Hermanos  y  Ca.,  Hospital  No.  19,  Barcelona,  "El  Globo;" 
Ramon  Aymerich,  Espendiction  San  Pablo,  Barcelona,  "La  Luz  Creci- 
ente;"  Edwardo  Alvarez,  Cordova,  "Santa  Matilde ; "  Jose  Gonzales, 
Calatrava  No.  3,  Seville,  "Li  Corneta ;  "  Garrido  y  Baldiz,  Calle  Garai- 
coechca,  Cadiz,  "La  Trompcta;  "  Diaz  Gonzalez  y  Ca.,  Calle  San  Francisco 
Paula  3,  Cadiz,  "La  Gaviota;  "  Garay  y  Arregui,  Ofiate,  Guipuzcoa. 

WINE  LEES  EXPORTER. 

Eduardo  dc  Guernica,  Calle  Doblones,  Cadiz,  is  an  exporter  of  wine  lees. 

R.  W.  TURNER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz,  May  23,  i8pi. 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH  SPAIN. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  October  1,  1890,  entitled  "An  Act  to  reduce  the 
revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to 
secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declaring  the  articles  enumerated 
in  said  section  3,  to  wit,  sugars,  molasses,  coffee  and  hides, 
to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Spain  at  Washington  has  communicated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  fact  that,  in  reciprocity  and  com- 
pensation for  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  America 
free  of  all  duty  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said 
act,  the  Government  of  Spain  will,  by  due  legal  enactment, 
and  as  a  provisional  measure,  admit,  from  and  after  Septem- 
ber i,  1 89 1,  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry  of  the 
Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  articles  or  mer- 
chandise named  in  the  following  Transitory  Schedule,  on  the 
terms  stated  therein,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  and  proceed  directly 
from  the  ports  of  said  States : 

TRANSITORY  SCHEDULE. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  free  of  duties : 

1.  Meats,  in  brine,  salted  or  smoked,  bacon,  hams,  and 
meats  preserved  in  cans,  in  lard  or  by  extraction  of  air;  jerked 
beef  excepted. 

481 
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2.  Lard. 

3.  Tallow  and  other  animal  greases,  melted  or  crude, 
unmanufactured. 

4.  Fish  and  shellfish,  live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  smoked, 
pickled  ;  oysters  and  salmon  in  cans. 

5.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat  and  flour  of  these 
cereals. 

6.  Starch,  maizena  and  other  alimentary  products  of  corn, 
except  corn  meal. 

7.  Cotton  seed,  oil  and  meal  cake  of  said  seed  for  cattle. 

8.  Hay,  straw  for  forage  and  bran. 

9.  Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  except  raisins. 

10.  Vegetables  and  garden  products,  fresh  and  dried. 

11.  Resin  of  pine,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

12.  Woods  of  all  kinds,  in  trunks  or  logs,  joists,  rafters, 
planks,  beams,  boards,  round  or  cylindric  masts,  although 
cut,  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved,  including  flooring. 

13.  Woods  for  cooperage,  including  staves,  headings  and 
wooden  hoops. 

14.  Wooden  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of 
cedar. 

15.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  doors,  frames, 
windows  and  shutters,  without  paint  or  varnish,  and  wooden 
houses,  unmounted,  without  paint  or  varnish. 

16.  Wagons  and  carts  for  ordinary  roads  and  agriculture. 

17.  Sewing  machines. 

18.  Petroleum,  raw  or  unrefined,  according  to  the  classi- 
fication fixed  in  the  existing  orders  for  the  importation  of  this 
article  in  said  islands. 

19.  Coal,  mineral. 

20.  Ice. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  payment  of  the  duties 
stated : 

21.  Corn  or  maize,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

22.  Corn  meal,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 
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23.  Wheat,  from  January  i,  1892,  30  cents  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

24.  Wheat-flour,  from  January  1,  1892,  $1  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. 


Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  of  duty  of  25 
per  centum : 

25.  Butter  and  cheese. 

26.  Petroleum,  refined. 

27.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or 
skins. 

And  whereas  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Spain  in  Washington  has  further  commu- 
nicated to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Government  of 
Spain  will,  in  like  manner  and  as  a  definitive  arrangement, 
admit,  from  and  after  July  1,  1892,  into  all  the  established 
ports  of  entry  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
the  articles  or  merchandise  named  in  the  following  schedules 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  on  the  terms  stated  therein,  provided  that  the 
same  be  the  product  or  manufacture  «f  the  United  States  and 
proceed  directly  from  the  ports  of  said  States : 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  free  of  duties: 

1.  Marble,  jasper  and  alabaster  natural  or  artificial,  in 
rough  or  in  pieces,  dressed,  squared  and  prepared  for  taking 
shape. 

2.  Other  stones  and  earthy  matters,  including  cement, 
employed  in  building,  the  arts  and  industries. 

3.  Waters,  mineral  or  medicinal. 

4.  Ice. 

5.  Coal,  mineral. 

6.  Resin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  asphalt,  schist  and  bitumen. 

7.  Petroleum,  raw  or  crude,  in  accordance  with  the  classi- 
fication fixed  in  the  tariff  of  said  islands. 
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8.  Clay,  ordinary,  in  paving  tiles  large  and  small,  bricks, 
and  roof  tiles  unglazed,  for  the  construction  of  buildings, 
ovens  and  other  similar  purposes. 

9.  Gold  and  silver  coin. 

10.  Iron,  cast  in  pigs,  and  old  iron  and  steel. 

11.  Iron,  cast,  in  pipes,  beams,  rafters  and  similar  articles, 
for  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  in  ordinary  manufactures. 
(See  repertory.) 

12.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  bars,  rails  and  bars  of  all 
kinds,  plates,  beams,  rafters,  and  other  similar  articles  for  con- 
struction of  buildings. 

13.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  wire,  nails,  screws,  nuts, 
and  pipes. 

14.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  ordinary  manufactures 
and  wire  cloth  unmanufactured.    (See  repertory.) 

15.  Cotton,  raw,  with  or  without  seed. 

1 6.  Cotton  seed,  oil  and  meal  cake  of  same  for  cattle. 

17.  Tallow  and  all  other  animal  greases,  melted  or  crude, 
unmanufactured. 

18.  Books  and  pamphlets,  printed,  bound  and  unbound. 

19.  Woods  of  all  kinds,  in  trunks  or  logs,  joists,  rafters, 
planks,  beams,  boards  and  round  or  cylindric  masts,  although 
cut,  planed,  tongued  and  grooved,  including  flooring. 

20.  Wooden  cooperage,  including  staves,  headings  and 
wooden  hoops. 

21.  Wooden  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of 
cedar. 

22.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  doors,  frames, 
windows  and  shutters,  without  paint  or  varnish,  and  wooden 
houses,  unmounted,  without  paint  or  varnish. 

23.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  all  kinds  of  ar- 
ticles turned  or  unturned,  painted  or  varnished,  except  furni- 
ture.   (See  repertory.) 

24.  Manures,  natural  or  artificial. 

25.  Implements,  utensils  and  tools  for  agriculture,  the 
arts  and  mechanical  trades. 

26.  Machines  and  apparatus,  agricultural,  motive,  indus- 
trial and  scientific,  of  all  classes  and  materials,  and  loose  pieces 
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for  the  same,  including  wagons,  carts  and  handcarts  for  ordi- 
nary roads  and  agriculture. 

27.  Material  and  articles  for  public  works,  such  as  rail- 
roads, tramways,  roads,  canals  for  irrigation  and  navigation, 
use  of  waters,  ports,  lighthouses,  and  civil  construction  of 
general  utility,  when  introduced  by  authorization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  if  free  admission  is  obtained  in  accordance  with 
local  laws. 

28.  Materials  of  all  classes  for  the  construction,  repair  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  vessels;  subject  to  specific  regulations  to 
avoid  abuse  in  the  importation. 

29.  Meats,  in  brine,  salted  and  smoked,  including  bacon, 
hams,  and  meats  preserved  in  cans,  in  lard  or  by  extraction  of 
air;  jerked  beef  excepted. 

30.  Lard  and  butter. 

31.  Cheese. 

32.  Fish  and  shellfish,  live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  salted, 
smoked  and  pickled;  oysters  and  salmon  in  cans. 

33.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these 
cereals. 

34.  Starch,  maizena  and  other  alimentary  products  of 
corn,  except  corn  meal. 

35.  Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  except  raisins. 

36.  Vegetables  and  garden  products,  fresh  and  dried. 

37.  Hay,  straw  for  forage  and  bran. 

38.  Trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  garden  seeds. 

39.  Tan  bark. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  on  payment  of  the  duties 
stated  : 

40.  Corn  or  maize,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

41.  Corn  meal,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

42.  Wheat,  30  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

43.  Wheat-flour,  $1  per  100  kilogrammes. 

44.  Carriages,  cars  and  other  vehicles  for  railroads  or 
tramways,  where  authorization  of  the  Government  for  free 
admission  has  not  been  obtained,  1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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SCHEDULE  C. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  of  duty  of  50 
per  centum : 

45.  Marble,  jasper  and  alabaster,  of  all  kinds,  cut  into 
flags,  slabs  or  steps,  and  the  same  worked  or  carved  in  all 
kinds  of  articles  polished  or  not. 

46.  Glass  and  crystal  ware,  plate  and  window  glass,  and 
the  same  silvered,  quicksilvered  and  platinized. 

47.  Clay  in  tiles,  large  and  small,  and  mosaic  for  pave- 
ments, colored  tiles,  roof  tiles  glazed  and  pipes. 

48.  Stoneware  and  fine  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 

49.  Iron,  cast,  in  fine  manufactures  or  those  polished, 
with  coating  of  porcelain  or  part  of  other  metals.  (See 
repertory.) 

50.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  axles,  tires,  springs  and 
wheels  for  carriages,  rivets  and  their  washers. 

51.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  fine  manufactures  or 
those  polished,  with  coating  of  porcelain  or  part  of  other 
metals,  not  expressly  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these 
schedules,  and  platform  scales  for  weighing.    (See  repertory.) 

52.  Needles,  pens,  knives,  table  and  carving,  razors, 
penknives,  scissors,  pieces  for  watches  and  other  similar  ar- 
ticles of  iron  and  steel. 

53.  Tin  plate  in  sheets  or  manufactured. 

54.  Copper,  bronze,  brass  and  nickel,  and  alloys  of  same 
with  common  metals,  in  lump  or  bars,  and  all  manufactures 
of  the  same. 

55.  All  other  common  metals  and  alloys  of  the  same, 
in  lump  or  bars,  and  all  manufactures  of  the  same,  plain,  var- 
nished, gilt,  silvered  or  nickeled. 

56.  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  of  wood  or  metal,  including 
school  furniture,  blackboards  and  other  materials  for  schools, 
and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  fine  woods  not  expressly  comprised 
in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules.    (See  repertory.) 

57.  Rushes,  esparto,  vegetable  hair,  broom  corn,  willow, 
straw,  palm  and  other  similar  materials,  manufactured  into 
articles  of  all  kinds. 
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58.  Pastes  for  soups,  rice  flour,  bread  and  crackers,  and 
alimentary  farinas,  not  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these 
schedules. 

59.  Preserved  alimentary  substances  and  canned  goods, 
not  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules,  including 
sausages,  stuffed  meats,  mustards,  sauces,  pickles,  jams  and 
jellies. 

60.  Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  manufactures  thereof, 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  substances  (except  silk),  and  oil- 
cloths and  tarpaulin. 

61.  Rice,  hulled  or  unhulled. 

SCHEDULE  D. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  a  reduction  of  duty  of  25 
per  centum : 

62.  Petroleum,  refined,  and  benzine. 

63.  Cotton  manufactured,  spun  or  twisted,  and  in  goods 
of  all  kinds,  woven  or  knit,  and  the  same  mixed  with  other 
vegetable  or  animal  fibers  in  which  cotton  is  an  equal  or 
greater  component  part,  and  clothing  exclusively  of  cotton. 

64.  Rope,  cordage  and  twine  of  all  kinds. 

65.  Colors,  crude  and  prepared,  with  or  without  oil,  inks 
of  all  kinds,  shoe  blacking  and  varnishes. 

66.  Soap,  toilet,  and  perfumery. 

67.  Medicines,  proprietary  or  patent  and  all  others,  and 
drugs. 

68.  Stearine  and  tallow  manufactured  in  candles. 

69.  Paper  for  printing,  for  decorating  rooms,  of  wood  or 
straw  for  wrapping  and  packing  and  bags  and  boxes  of  same, 
sandpaper  and  pasteboard. 

70.  Leather  and  skins,  tanned,  dressed,  varnished  or 
japanned,  of  all  kinds,  including  sole  leather  or  belting. 

71.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or 
skins. 

72.  Trunks,  valises,  traveling  bags,  portfolios  and  other 
similar  articles  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather. 

73.  Harness  and  saddlery  of  all  kinds. 
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74.  Watches  and  clocks,  of  gold,  silver  or  other  metals,  with 
cases  of  stone,  wood  or  other  material,  plain  or  ornamented. 

75.  Carriages  of  two  or  four  wheels  and  pieces  of  the  same. 
It  is  understood  that  flour  which,  on  its  exportation  from 

the  United  States,  has  been  favored  with  drawbacks  shall  not 
share  in  the  foregoing  reduction  of  duty. 

The  provisional  arrangement  as  set  forth  in  the  Transitory 
Schedule  shall  come  to  an  end  on  July  1,  1892,  and  on  that 
date  be  substituted  by  the  definitive  arrangement  as  set  forth 
in  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

And  that  the  Government  of  Spain  has  further  provided 
that  the  laws  and  regulations,  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue 
and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations  and  proof  that  die  ar- 
ticles named  in  the  foregoing  schedules  are  the  product  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  place  no 
undue  restrictions  on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any  additional 
charges  or  fees  therefor  on  the  articles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  by  my  direction, 
given  assurance  to  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Spain  at  Washington  that  this  action  of  the 
Government  of  Spain,  in  granting  exemption  of  duties  to  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  their  importation  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  is  accepted 
for  those  islands  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  Act : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Bknjamin  Harrison, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the 
above-stated  modifications  of  the  tariff  laws  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  to  be  made  public  for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
[seal.]     one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 

By  the  President:  BEN  J.  HARRISON. 

WILLIAM  F.  WHARTON, 

Acting  Sccntary  of  State. 
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Preceding  Correspondence. 

mr.  blaine  to  seflor  scarez  guanes. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  j,  i8gi. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session, 
enacted  a  law,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed  herewith,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  admission  into  the  United  States, 
free  of  all  duty,  of  the  following  articles :  All  sugars  not 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  molasses,  coffee,  tea, 
hides,  and  skins. 

In  section  3  of  this  law  it  is  declared  that  these  remissions 
of  duty  were  made  "  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade 
with  countries  producing"  those  articles ;  and  it  is  provided 
that,  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  reciprocal 
favors  are  not  granted  to  the  products  of  the  United  States 
in  the  countries  referred  to,  "  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty"  to  impose  upon  the  articles  above  enume- 
rated, the  products  of  the  countries  concerned,  the  rates  of 
duty  set  forth  in  section  3. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  being  earnestly 
desirous  of  maintaining  with  Spain  and  its  colonies  such  trade 
relations  as  shall  be  reciprocally  equal  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous, I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  request  you  to  bring 
the  above-mentioned  provisions  of  this  act  of  Congress  to 
the  attention  of  your  Government,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  you  may  be  empowered  to  enter  with  me  upon  the*"con- 
sideration  of  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  of  reciprocity  profitable  alike  to  both. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  consid- 
eration. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 
Sefior  Don  Miguel  Suarez  Guanes, 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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SENOR  SUAREZ  GUANES  TO  MR.  BLAINE. 

■ 

Legation  of  Spain  at  Washington, 

Washington,  June  8,  189 1. 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  Spain,  has  the  honor. to  inform  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  his  note  of  the  3d  of  January 
last,  that  his  Government,  desirous  of  strengthening  and  in- 
creasing the  commercial  relations  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America  to  the  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  being  convinced  that  the  community  and  harmony 
of  their  respective  interests  counsel  that  said  relations  should 
be  stimulated  and  favored  for  the  greater  development  and 
encouragement  of  their  commerce,  has  decided  to  respond,  as 
promptly  and  as  fully  as  its  national  interests  and  international 
engagements  permit,  to  the  legislation  of  the  Congress«of  the 
United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  note  of  January  3  above 
mentioned. 

He  has  therefore  been  instructed  to  inform  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State  that,  in  view  of  there  having  been  decreed 
the  free  admission  into  the  United  States,  from  the  1st  of 
April  of  the  present  year,  of  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and 
untanned  hides,  as  a  provisional  measure,  until  a  definitive 
arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  shall  be 
put  in  operation,  and  in  reciprocity  and  compensation  for  the 
admission  into  the  ports  of  the  Union,  free  of  all  national, 
State,  and  municipal  duties,  of  the  products  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  enumerated  in  the  aforesaid  note  of  the  3d  of  January 
last,  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  is  prepared  to  make 
use  in  part  of  the  power  granted  to  it  by  the  law  of  the  2 2d 
of  July,  1884,  authorizing  the  admission  into  all  the  established 
ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  from  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1 89 1,  of  the  articles  or  merchandise  named  in  the  transitory 
schedule  annexed  hereto;  provided  that  the  duties  of  the 
third  column  of  the  tariffs  of  the  said  islands,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  said  schedule,  are  understood  to  be  those 
stated  in  the  tariffs  which  are  now  in  force,  with  the  additional 
duties  authorized  by  laws  and  orders  previous  to  this  date. 
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The  necessary  condition  is  imposed  that  said  merchandise 
shall  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and 
proceed  directly  from  the  ports  of  these  States  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  annexed  schedule. 

As  provided  in  the  same  schedule,  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
duction of  duties  granted  to  American  wheat  and  wheat -flour, 
on  their  introduction  into  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  ist  day  of  January,  1892. 

Flour  shall  be  excluded  from  said  reduction,  and  shall  not 
therefore  share  in  it,  which,  on  its  departure  from  the  ports  of 
the  Union,  destined  to  those  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  may  be 
favored  with  drawbacks  or  other  tariff  advantages. 

The  Government  of  Spain  gives  the  assurance  that,  during 
the  existence  of  this  transitory  arrangement,  no  export  or 
port  duty,  whether  national  or  provincial,  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  articles  or  merchandise  exported  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  to  the  United  States,  and  which  the  latter  nation  admits 
free  of  duties. 

Respecting  the  North  American  articles  of  food,  drink, 
and  fuel  specified  in  the  annexed  transitory  schedule,  which 
are  imported  into  said  islands,  the  Government  of  Spain, 
without  restricting  the  rights  of  the  municipal  councils,  will 
seek  to  have  the  latter  impose  upon  them  no  greater  munici- 
pal duties  than  those  which  national  products  pay,  and  that 
they  shall  not  materially  increase  the  price  of  said  articles. 

The  Spanish  Government  reserves  the  right  to  propose 
the  laws  and  adopt  the  regulations  necessary  to  protect  the 
customs  revenues  in  said  islands,  to  prevent  fraud  and  require 
proof  of  the  North  American  nationality  of  the  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  annexed  schedule.  These  laws  and  regula- 
tions shall  not  be  unduly  restrictive,  nor  create  additional 
charges  therefor,  nor  impose  new  duties  on  the  articles  im- 
ported. 

What  has  just  been  stated  will  convince  the  President  that 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  responds  to  the  legislation  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  friend- 
ship and  reciprocity,  and,  in  this  firm  conviction,  it  has  author- 
ized die  undersigned  to  conclude  with  tiiat  of  the  United 
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States  the  proper  executive  international  agreement,  which 
shall  begin  to  take  effect  on  the  ist  day  of  September,  1891, 
and  also  to  agree  with  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  day  when  it  shall  be  simultaneously  and  officially  published 
in  both  countries,  with  the  understanding  that  this  commercial 
arrangement,  put  in  operation  under  the  clauses  above  stated, 
shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  modified  by  the 
mutual  agreemeent  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, always  reserving  the  respective  right  of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  modify  or 
repeal  it  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 

The  undersigned  Minister  gladly  improves  this  opportu- 
nity to  reiterate  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  the 
assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 

M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 

The  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 


TRANSITORY  SCHEDULE. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after 
September  I,  1891,  free  of  customs  duties,  and  unloading  and  all  other 
charges,  whether  national  or  provincial : 

1.  Meats,  in  brine,  salted  or  smoked,  bacon,  hams,  and  meats  preserved 
in  cans,  in  lard  or  by  extraction  of  air;  jerked  beef  excepted. 

2.  Lard. 

3.  Tallow  and  other  animal  greases,  melted  or  crude,  unmanufactured. 

4.  Fish  and  shellfish,  live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  smoked,  pickled;  oys- 
ters and  salmon  in  cans. 

5.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat  and  flour  of  these  cereals. 

6.  Starch,  maizena  and  other  alimentary  products  of  corn,  except  corn 
meal. 

7.  Cotton  seed,  oil  and  meal  cake  of  said  seed  for  cattle. 

8.  Hay,  straw  for  forage  and  bran. 

9.  Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  except  raisins. 

10.  Vegetables  and  garden  products,  fresh  and  dried. 

11.  Resin  of  pine,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

12.  Woods  of  all  kinds,  in  trunks  or  logs,  joists,  rafters,  planks,  beams, 
boards,  round  or  cylindric  masts,  although  cut,  planed  and  tongued  and 
grooved,  including  flooring. 

13.  Woods  for  cooperage,  including  staves,  headings  and  wooden  hoops. 
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14.  Wooden  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of  cedar. 

15.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  doors,  frames,  windows  and 
shutters,  without  paint  or  varnish,  and  wooden  houses,  unmounted,  without 
paint  or  varnish. 

16.  Wagons  and  carts  for  ordinary  roads  and  agriculture. 

17.  Sewing  machines. 

18.  Petroleum,  raw  or  unrefined,  according  to  the  classification  fixed  in 
the  existing  orders  for  the  importation  of  this  article  in  said  islands. 

19.  Coal,  mineral: 

20.  Ice. 


Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States,  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1 89 1  (with  the  exceptions  stated),  on  payment  of  the  customs 
duties  stated,  being  exempt  from  the  unloading  and  all  other  charges,  whether 
national  or  provincial : 

21.  Corn  or  maize,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

22.  Corn  meal,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

23.  Wheat,  from  January  1,  1892,  30  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

24.  Wheat-flour,  from  January  1,  1892,  $1  per  100  kilogrammes. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles 
named  in  the  two  foregoing  schedules  are  imported  shall  enter  free  of  duty  if 
they  are  usual  and  proper  for  the  purpose. 


Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1 89 1,  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  centum  of  the  duty  fixed  on  each 
article  in  the  third  column  of  the  customs  tariff  of  said  islands,  or  in  the 
column  in  force  in  case  said  third  column  shall  be  substituted  by  another, 
which  reduction  shall  be  likewise  applied  to  the  unloading  and  all  other 
duties  which  are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  or  provinces  on  im- 
ported goods : 

25.  Butter  and  cheese. 

26.  Petroleum,  refined. 

27.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  skins. 

•  It  is  agreed  that  the  duties  of  the  third  column  of  the  tariffs  of  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  mentioned  in  this  schedule  are  understood  to  be  . 
those  stated  in  the  tariffs  now  in  force,  with  the  additional  duties  authorized 
by  laws  and  orders  previous  to  this  date. 

(Signed,)  FABI6. 
Washington,  June  /Spi. 

A  true  copy. 

M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 
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mr.  blaine  to  senor  suarez  guanes. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  /o,  i8gi. 

Sir  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  8th  instant,  in  which  you  inform  me  that, 
as  a  provisional  measure,  until  a  more  definitive  arrangement 
shall  be  put  in  operation,  the  Government- of  Spain,  in  reci- 
procity and  compensation  for  the  admission  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  free  from  all  national,  State,  or  municipal 
duties,  of  the  products  of  the  Spanish  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  enumerated  in  my  note  of  January  3  last,  is  prepared  by 
clue  legal  enactment  to  authorize  the  free  or  favored  admission 
into  said  islands,  from  September  1  next,  of  the  articles  proceed- 
ing directly  from,  and  the  product  or  manufacture  of,  the  United 
States  of  America,  named  in  the  schedule  attached  to  your  note ; 
that  your  Government  gives  the  assurance  that  no  export  or 
port  tax,  whether  national  or  provincial,  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
articles  admitted  free  into  the  United  States ;  that  it  will  seek 
to  have  no  greater  municipal  duties  than  those  paid  by  na- 
tional products  imposed  on  the  articles  named  in  said  schedule, 
and  that  said  duties  shall  not  materially  increase  the  price  of 
said  articles ;  and  that  the  laws  and  regulations  which  may  be 
adopted  by  Spain  to  prevent  fraud  shall  not  impose  any  addi- 
tional charges  therefor  on  the  articles  named  in  said  schedule 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  state  to  you  that,  as  a 
provisional  measure,  he  accepts  this  action  of  the  Government 
of  Spain,  in  proposing  to  grant  exemption  of  duties  to  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  as  a  due  reciprocity  for  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in 
my  note  to  you  of  January  3  last. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  reciprocate  the  assurance  contained 
in  your  note,  and  to  state  that  no  export  tax,  whether  national, 
State,  or  municipal,  can  or  will  be  imposed  in  the  United 
States  upon  the  products  and  manufactures  enumerated  in 
the  schedule  attached  to  your  note  of  the  8th  instant. 

It  may  be  further  understood  that,  while  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  adopt  such  laws 
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and  regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  protect  the 
revenue  and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations  and  proof  that 
the  articles  enumerated  in  my  note  of  January  3  last,  and 
whose  free  admission  is  provided  for  by  the  tariff  law  therein 
cited,  are  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  the  laws  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  to 
that  end  shall  place  no  undue  restrictions  on  the  importer  nor 
impose  any  additional  charges  therefor  upon  the  articles 
imported. 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  wheat-flour  shall  not  share 
in  the  specified  reduction  of  duties  which  begins  to  take  effect 
January  1,  1892,  which,  on  its  exportation  from  the  United 
States,  may  have  been  favored  with  any  tariff  advantages  in  the 
nature  of  drawbacks. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
call  at  the  Department  of  State  at  your  early  convenience  to 
agree  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  making  public  announce- 
ment of  this  transitory  commercial  arrangement,  which,  it  is 
understood,  shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be 
modified  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  Executive  Power  of 
the  two  countries,  always  reserving  the  respective  right  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
to  modify  or  repeal  said  arrangement  whenever  they  may 
think  proper. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 
Senor  Don  Miguel  Suarez  Guanes, 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


SENOR  SUAREZ  GUANES  TO  MR.  BLAINE. 

Legation  of  Spain  at  Washington, 

June  i2%  189 1. 
The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinaryand  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  Spain,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  State  that,  a  transitory  commercial  arrangement 
having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of  His 
Majesty  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
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which  is  to  go  into  effect  on  the  ist  day  of  September,  1891, 
and  it  being  the  desire  of  both  Governments  that  said  arrange- 
ment should  have  a  definitive  character  from  the  time  when 
Spain  shall  be  free  from  her  international  engagements,  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty,  in  reciprocity  and  compensation 
for  the  admission  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  free  of  all  national,  State,  and  municipal  duties,  of  the 
products  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  enumerated  in  the  note  of 
the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  3d  of  January  of  the 
present  year,  is  prepared  to  make  full  use  of  the  power 
granted  to  it  by  the  law  of  the  2  2d  of  July,  1884,  authorizing 
the  admission  into  all  the  established  ports  of  said  islands, 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1892,  of  the  articles  or  merchandise 
named  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  this  note,  designated  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D ;  provided  that  the  duties  of  the 
third  column  of  the  tariffs  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  said  schedules,  are  under- 
stood to  be  those  stated  in  the  tariffs  which  are  now  in  force, 
with  the  additional  duties  authorized  by  laws  and  orders 
previous  to  this  date. 

A  necessary  condition  is  imposed  that  said  merchandise 
shall  be  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and 
proceed  directly  from  the  ports  of  the  Union  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  annexed  schedules. 

The  Government  of  Spain  gives  the  assurance  that,  during 
the  existence  of  the  arrangement,  no  export  or  port  duty, 
whether  national  or  provincial,  shall  be  imposed  on  the  articles 
or  merchandise  which  are  exported  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  the  latter  nation  admits  free 
of  duties. 

Respecting  the  North  American  articles  of  food,  drink, 
and  fuel  specified  in  the  annexed  schedules  which  are  imported 
into  said  islands,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty,  without 
restricting  the  rights  of  the  municipal  councils,  will  seek  to 
have  the  latter  impose  upon  them  no  greater  municipal  taxes 
than  those  which  national  products  pay,  and  that  they  shall 
not  materially  increase  the  price  of  said  articles. 

The  Government  of  His  Majesty  reserves  the  right  to 
propose  the  laws  and  adopt  the  regulations  necessary  to  pro- 
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tect  the  customs  revenues  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  to  prevent  fraud  and  require  proof  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can nationality  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  annexed 
schedules.  These  laws  shall  not  be  unduly  restrictive,  nor 
create  additional  charges  therefor,  nor  impose  new  duties  on 
the  articles  imported. 

A  repertory  shall  be  compiled  to  regulate  the  better  appli- 
cation of  the  annexed  schedules  in  the  custom-houses  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  as  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  articles 
the  repertory  attached  to  the  unratified  treaty  of  October  18, 
1884,  shall  be  taken  with  such  modifications  as  the  present 
schedules  require. 

Flour  which,  on  its  departure  from  the  ports  of  the  Union 
for  those  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  is  favored  with  draw- 
backs or  other  tariff  advantages  is  excluded  from  the  reduction 
of  duties  conceded  in  the  annexed  schedules  to  American 
wheat  and  wheat-flour,  and  shall  not  share  in  said  favor. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that,  when  this  definitive  commercial 
arrangement  goes  into  effect,  the  transitory  one  shall  termi- 
nate and  be  of  no  further  force. 

The  definitive  arrangement  thus  put  in  operation  shall 
remain  in  force  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  modified  by  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, always  reserving  the  respective  right  of  the  Cortes  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  modify  or 
repeal  said  arrangement  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 

The  Governments  of  the  two  nations  shall  fix  the  day 
when  this  definitive  arrangement  shall  be  simultaneously  and 
officially  published  in  both  countries. 

In  proposing  in  the  name  of  his  Government  the  project 
of  the  definitive  commercial  arrangement  in  the  terms  which 
he  has  just  transcribed,  it  remains  for  the  undersigned  to 
comply  with  the  special  instruction  which  his  Government  has 
likewise  given  him,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  State  the  serious  injuries  which  have 
been  occasioned  to  the  tobacco  production  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  duties 
imposed  on  said  article  by  the  new  tariff  law  of  the  United 
No.  130  12. 
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States,  cherishing  the  hope  that,  while  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  diminish  them  at  once  in  the  present  arrangement,  because 
the  President  of  the  Union  has  not  the  power  to  do  so, 
the  latter  will  exercise  his  constitutional  powers  in  order 
to  recommend  to  Congress  the  said  reduction  of  duties  on 
the  tobacco  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

These  measures  will  duly  complete  the  friendly  character 
of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  for 
which  purpose  the  Spanish  Government  has  not  hesitated  to 
facilitate,  as  far  as  was  within  its  power,  the  negotiation  of  the 
present  reciprocity  arrangement. 

The  undersigned  Minister  hopes,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  comply  with  these  proper  desires  of  the  Government 
of  His  Majesty,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  will  respond 
to  the  same  in  a  separate  note,  if  possible,  at  the  time  he 
replies  to  the  proposition  for  the  arrangement  contained  in 
the  present  note,  and  he  gladly  improves  this  opportunity  to 
repeat  the  assurances  of  his  highest  consideration. 

(Signed,)  M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 

To  the  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


SCHEDULE  A. 

Products  d*r  manufactures  of  the  United  States  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after  July 
i,  1892,  free  of  customs  duties,  and  unloading  and  all  other  charges,  whether 
national  or  provincial: 

1.  Marble,  jasper  and  alabaster  natural  or  artificial,  in  rough  or  in 
pieces,  dressed,  squared  and  prepared  for  taking  shape. 

2.  Other  stones  and  earthy  matters,  including  cement,  employed  in 
building,  the  arts  and  industries. 

3.  Waters,  mineral  or  medicinal. 

4.  Ice. 

5.  Coal,  mineral. 

6.  Resin,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  asphalt,  schist  and  bitumen. 

7.  Petroleum,  raw  or  crude,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  fixed 
in  the  tariff  of  said  islands. 

8.  Clay,  ordinary,  in  paving  tiles  large  and  small,  bricks  and  roof  tiles 
unglazed,  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  ovens  and  other  similar  purposes. 

9.  Gold  and  silver  coin. 
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10.  Iron,  cast  in  pigs,  and  old  iron  and  steel. 

11.  Iron,  cast,  in  pipes,  beams,  rafters  and  similar  articles,  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  in  ordinary  manufactures.    (See  repertory.) 

12.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  bars,  rails  and  bars  of  all  kinds,  plates, 
beams,  rafters,  and  other  similar  articles  for  construction  of  buildings. 

13.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  wire,  nails,  screws,  nuts,  and  pipes. 

14.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  ordinary  manufactures  and  wire  cloth 
unmanufactured.    (See  repertory.) 

15.  Cotton,  raw,  with  or  without  seed. 

16.  •Cotton  seed,  oil  and  meal  cake  of  same  for  cattle. 

1 7.  Tallow  and  all  other  animal  greases,  melted  or  crude,  unmanufactured. 

18.  Books  and  pamphlets,  printed,  bound  and  unbound. 

19.  Woods  of  all  kinds,  in  trunks  or  logs,  joists,  rafters,  planks,  beams, 
boards  and  round  or  cylindric  masts,  although  cut,  planed,  tongued  and 
grooved,  including  flooring. 

20.  Wooden  cooperage,  including  staves,  headings  and  wooden  hoops. 

21.  Wooden  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of  cedar. 

22.  Woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  doors,  frames,  windows  and 
shutters,  without  paint  or  varnish,  and  wooden  houses,  unmounted,  without 
paint  or  varnish. 

23.  Woods,  Ordinary,  manufactured  into  all  kinds  of  articles  turned  or 
unturned,  painted  or  varnished,  except  furniture.    (See  repertory.) 

24.  Manures,  natural  or  artificial. 

25.  Implements,  utensils  and  tools  for  agriculture,  the  arts  and  mechan- 
ical trades. 

26.  Machines  and  apparatus,  agricultural,  motive,  industrial  and  scien- 
tific, of  all  classes  and  materials,  and  loose  pieces  for  the  same,  including 
wagons,  carts  and  handcarts  for  ordinary  roads  and  agriculture. 

27.  Material  and  articles  for  public  works,  such  as  railroads,  tramways, 
roads,  canals  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  use  of  waters,  ports,  lighthouses, 
and  civil  construction  of  general  utility,  when  introduced  by  authorization  of 
the  Government,  or  if  free  admission  is  obtained  in  accordance  with  local  laws. 

28.  Materials  of  all  classes  for  the  construction,  repair  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  vessels,  subject  to  specific  regulations  to  avoid  abuse  in  the  importation. 

29.  Meats,  in  brine,  salted  and  smoked,  including  bacon,  hams,  and 
meats  preserved  in  cans,  in  lard  or  by  extraction  of  air ;  jerked  beef  excepted. 

30.  Lard  and  butter. 

31.  Cheese. 

32.  Fish  and  shellfish,  live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  salted,  smoked  and 
pickled ;  oysters  and  salmon  in  cans. 

33.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these  cereals. 

34.  Starch,  maizena  and  other  alimentary  products  of  corn,  except  corn 
meal. 

35.  Fruits,  fresh,  dried  and  preserved,  except  raisins. 

36.  Vegetables  and  garden  products,  fresh  and  dried. 
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37.  Hay,  straw  for  forage  and  bran. 

38.  Trees,  plants,  shrubs  and  garden  seeds. 

39.  Tan  bark. 

(Signed,)  FABlfi. 
Washington,  June  12,  iSgr. 

A  true  copy. 

M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 


SCHEDULE  B. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after  July 
I,  1892,  on  payment  of  the  customs  duties  stated,  being  exempt  from  the 
unloading  and  all  other  charges,  whether  national  or  provincial: 

40.  Corn  or  maize,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

41.  Corn  meal,  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

42.  Wheat,  30  cents  per  100  kilogrammes. 

43.  Wheat-flour,  $1  per  100  kilogrammes. 

44.  Carriages,  cars  and  other  vehicles  for  railroads  or  tramways,  where 
authorization  of  the  Government  for  free  admission  has  not  been  obtained, 
1  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  packages  or  coverings  in  which  the  articles 
named  in  the  foregoing  schedules,  A  and  B,  are  imported  shall  be  free  of 
duty  if  they  are  usual  and  proper  for  the  purpose. 

(Signed,)  FABl£. 

Washington,  June  12,  1891. 

A  true  copy. 

M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 


SCHEDULE  C. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after  July  1, 
1892,  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  centum  of  the  duty  fixed  on  each  article  in 
the  third  column  of  the  customs  tariff  of  the  said  islands  or  in  the  column  in 
force,  in  case  said  third  column  shall  be  substituted  by  another,  which  reduc- 
tion shall  be  likewise  applied  to  the  unloading  and  all  other  duties  which 
are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  or  provinces  on  imported  goods: 

45.  Marble,  jasper  and  alabaster,  of  all  kinds,  cut  into  flags,  slabs  or 
steps,  and  the  same  worked  or  carved  in  all  kinds  of  articles  polished  or  not. 

46.  Glass  and  crystal  ware,  plate  and  window  glass,  and  the  same  sil- 
vered, quicksilvered  and  platinized. 

47.  Clay  in  tiles,  large  and  small,  and  mosaic  for  pavements,  colored 
tiles,  rool  tiles  glazed  and  pipes. 
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48.  Stoneware  and  fine  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 

49.  Iron,  cast,  in  fine  manufactures  or  those  polished,  with  coating  of 
porcelain  or  part  of  other  metals.    (See  repertory.) 

50.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  axles,  tires,  springs  and  wheels  for  car- 
riages, rivets  and  their  washers. 

51.  Iron,  wrought,  and  steel,  in  fine  manufactures  or  those  polished, 
with  coating  of  porcelain  or  part  of  other  metals,  not  expressly  comprised  in 
other  numbers  of  these  schedules,  and  platform  scales  for  weighing.  (See 
repertory.) 

52.  Needles,  pens,  knives,  table  and  carving,  razors,  penknives,  scissors, 
pieces  for  watches  and  other  similar  articles  of  iron  and  steel. 

53.  Tin  plate  in  sheets  or  manufactured. 

54.  Copper,  bronze,  brass  and  nickel,  and  alloys  of  same  with  common 
metals,  in  lump  or  bars,  and  all  manufactures  of  the  same. 

55.  All  other  common  metals  and  alloys  of  the  same,  in  lump  or  bars, 
and  all  manufactures  of  the  same,  plain,  varnished,  gilt,  silvered  or  nickeled. 

56.  Furniture  of  all  kinds,  of  wood  or  metal,  including  school  furniture, 
blackboards  and  other  materials  for  schools,  and  all  kinds  of  articles  of  fine 
woods  not  expressly  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules.  (See 
repertory.)  • 

57.  Rushes,  esparto,  vegetable  hair,  broom  corn,  willow,  straw,  palm, 
and  other  similar  materials,  manufactured  into  articles  of  all  kinds. 

58.  Pastes  for  soups,  rice  flour,  bread  and  crackers,  and  alimentary 
farinas,  not  comprised  in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules. 

59.  Preserved  alimentary  substances  and  canned  goods,  not  comprised 
in  other  numbers  of  these  schedules,  including  sausages,  stuffed  meats,  mus- 
tards, sauces,  pickles,  jams  and  jellies. 

60.  Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  manufactures  thereof,  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  substances  (except  silk),  and  oilcloths  and  tarpaulin. 

61.  Rice,  hulled  or  unhulled. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  duties  of  the  third  column  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  mentioned  in  this  schedule  are  understood 
to  be  those  stated  in  the  tariffs  now  in  force,  with  the  additional  duties 
authorized  by  laws  and  orders  previous  to  this  date. 

(Signed,)  FABlfi. 

Washington,  June  12,  i8gi. 

A  true  copy. 

M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 


SCHEDULE  D. 

Products  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  said  States  to  be  admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  and  after  July 
i,  1892,  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  centum  of  the  duty  fixed  on  the  respective 
article  in  the  third  column  of  the  customs  tariff  of  said  islands  or  in  the 
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column  in  force,  in  case  said  third  column  shall  be  substituted  by  another, 
which  reduction  shall  be  likewise  applied  to  the  unloading  and  all  other 
duties  which  are  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  or  provinces  on  im- 
ported goods: 

62.  Petroleum,  refined,  and  benzine. 

63.  Cotton  manufactured,  spun  or  twisted,  and  in  goods  of  all  kinds, 
woven  or  knit,  and  the  same  mixed  with  other  vegetables  or  animal  fibers  in 
which  cotton  is  an  equal  or  greater  component  part,  and  clothing  exclusively 
of  cotton. 

64.  Rope,  cordage,  and  twine  of  all  kinds. 

65.  Colors,  crude  and  prepared,  with  or  without  oil,  inks  of  all  kinds, 
shoe  blacking  and  varnishes. 

66.  Soap,  toilet,  and  perfumery. 

67.  Medicines,  proprietary  or  patent  and  all  others,  and  drugs. 

68.  Stearine  and  tallow  manufactured  in  candles. 

69.  Paper  for  printing,  for  decorating  rooms,  of  wood  or  straw  for 
wrapping  and  packing,  and  bags  and  boxes  of  same,  sandpaper  and  paste- 
board. 

70.  Leather  and  skins,  tanned,  dressed,  varnished  or  japanned,  of  all 
kinds,  including  sole  leather  or  belting. 

71.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  skins. 

72.  Trunks,  valises,  traveling  bags,  portfolios  and  other  similar  articles 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather. 

73.  Harness  and  saddlery  of  all  kinds. 

74.  Watches  and  clocks,  of  gold,  silver  or  other  metals,  with  cases  of 
stone,  wood,  or  other  material,  plain  or  ornamented. 

75.  Carriages  of  two  or  four  wheels  and  pieces  of  the  same. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  duties  of  the  third  column  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  mentioned  in  this  schedule  are  understood 
to  be  those  stated  in  the  tariffs  now  in  force,  with  the  additional  duties 
authorized  by  laws  and  orders  previous  to  this  date. 

(Signed,)  FABI6. 

Washington,  June  12,  1891. 

A  true  copy. 

M.  SUAREZ  GUANES. 


MR.  BLAINE  TO  SENOR  SUAREZ  GUANES. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  /6,  189 1. 
Sir  :  Having  already  had  the  honor  to  enter  with  you  upon 
a  transitory  commercial  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  to  go  into 
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effect  September  1  next,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  1 2th  instant,  in  which  you 
inform  me  that,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  definitive  charac- 
ter to  said  commercial  arrangement,  the  Government  of 
Spain,  in  reciprocity  and  compensation  for  the  admission  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  free  from  all  na- 
tional, State,  and  municipal  duties,  of  the  products  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  enumerated  in  my  note  of  January  3  last, 
is  prepared  by  due  legal  enactment  to  authorize  the  admission 
into  said  islands,  from  July  1,  1892,  of  the  articles  or  merchan- 
dise named  in  the  schedules  annexed  to  your  note  of  the  12th 
instant,  on  the  conditions  stated  in  said  note  and  schedules ; 
that  your  Government  gives  the  assurance  that  no  export  or 
port  tax,  whether  national  or  provincial,  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  articles  admitted  free  into  die  United  States ;  diat  it  will 
seek  to  have  no  greater  municipal  duties  than  those  paid  by 
national  products  imposed  on  the  articles  named  in  said 
schedules,  and  that  said  duties  shall  not  materially  increase 
the  price  of  said  articles ;  and  that  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  may  be  adopted  by  Spain  to  prevent  fraud  shall  not 
impose  any  additional  charges  therefor  on  the  articles  named 
in  said  schedules  imported  from  the  United  States. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  state  that  he  accepts  this 
action  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  in  proposing  to  grant  ex- 
emption of  duties  to  the  products  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
due  reciprocity  for  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  set  forth  in  my  note  to  you  of  January  3d  last. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  reciprocate  the  assurance  contained 
in  your  note,  and  to  state  that  no  export  tax,  whether  na- 
tional, State,  or  municipal,  can  or  will  be  imposed  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  products  and  manufactures  enume- 
rated in  the  schedules  attached  to  your  note  of  the  12th  in- 
stant. 

It  may  be  further  understood  that,  while  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  adopt  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue 
and  prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations  and  proof  that  the  arti- 
cles enumerated  in  my  note  of  January  3  last,  and  whose  free 
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admission  is  provided  for  by  the  tariff  law  therein  cited,  are 
the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  laws  and  regulations  to  be  adopted  to  that  end  shall 
place  no  undue  restrictions  on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any 
additional  charges  therefor  ifpon  the  articles  imported. 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  wheat-flour  shall  not  share 
in  the  reduction  of  duties  specified  in  Schedule  B  attached  to 
your  note  of  the  12th  instant,  which,  on  its  exportation  from 
the  United  States,  may  have  been  favored  with  any  tariff  ad- 
vantages in  the  nature  of  drawbacks. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  repertory  shall  be  compiled  before  the 
present  commercial  arrangement  goes  into  force,  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Spanish 
Legation  in  Washington,  to  regulate  the  better  application  of 
the  said  schedules  in  the  custom-houses  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  upon  the  basis  stated  in  your  note. 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  when  this  definitive  commercial  ar- 
rangement goes  into  effect,  the  transitory  arrangement  to  be 
put  in  operation  September  1  next  shall  terminate  and  be  of 
no  further  force. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  call  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  your  early  convenience  to  agree  upon 
the  time  and  manner  of  making  public  announcement  of  this 
definitive  commercial  arrangement,  which,  it  is  understood, 
shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  modified  by  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, always  reserving  the  respective  right  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain  to  modify  or 
repeal  said  arrangement  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  state  that 
the  suggestion  contained  in  your  note  respecting  tobacco 
shall  have  his  careful  consideration,  and  that  it  shall  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  note. 

I  improve  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  you,  Sir,  the  renewed 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

Senor  Don  Miguel  Suarez  Guanes, 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  GOLDSCHM1DT,  OF  VIENNA. 

In  obedience  to  instructions,  the  undersigned  begs  to  submit  the  annual 
report  on  the  agriculture,  industries,  and  commerce  of  Austria-Hungary  foi 
the  year  1889  and  such  portions  of  1890  for  which  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  procure  reliable  statistical  data. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  PEOPLE. 

The  Empire  of  Austria- Hungary  is  a  bipartite  state  composed  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Austria,  or  Cisleithania,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  or  Trans- 
leithania,  each  having  its  own  parliament  and  relative  independence  of 
legislation. 

By  the  State  compromise  of  1867  the  Monarchy  was  divided  into  two 
parts  with  equal  rights — the  Empire  of  Austria  (Cisleithania)  and  King- 
dom of  Hungary  (Transleithania) — which  have  common  interests  and  admin- 
istration only  in  the  representation  of  the  Monarchy  abroad  and  in  the 
army  and  navy.  All  other  branches  of  administration  and  legislation  are 
carried  on  by  the  two  parts  of  the  realm  entirely  and  strictly  independent  of 
each  other. 

The  occupied  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  their  own  mili- 
tary administration,  those  territories  being  occupied  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  (1878). 

The  Empire  of  Austria  embraces  within  its  borders  the  following  seven- 
teen crown  lands:  (1)  Archduchy  of  Austria  below  the  Enns,  (2)  archduchy 
of  Austria  above  the  Enns,  (3)  duchy  of  Salzburg,  (4)  duchy  of  Styria, 
(5)  duchy  of  Carinthia,  (6)  duchy  of  Carniola,  (7)  city  of  Trieste  and  its 
domain,  (8)  margraviate  of  Goritz  and  Gradiska,  (9)  margraviate  of  Istria, 
(10)  margraviate  of  Tyrol,  (11)  dependency  of  Vorarlberg,  (12)  Kingdom 
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of  Bohemia,  (13)  raargraviate  of  Moravia,  (14)  duchy  of  Silesia,  (15)  King- 
dom of  Galicia,  (16)  Kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  (17)  duchy  of  Bukowina, 

Austria  is  the  home  of  a  conglomeration  of  separate  races  and  nationali- 
ties. Its  22,000,000  inhabitants  speak  the  following  languages,  besides 
various  idioms :  German,  Czech,  Polish,  Ruthenian,  Slavonian,  Italian,  Cro- 
atian, and  Hungarian. 

These  numerous  heterogeneous  elements  have,  Of  course,  their  own  habits, 
traditions,  and  ambitions,  but  lack  the  national  unity  which  characterizes 
other  countries  or  nations  composed  of  elements  speaking  the  same  language 
and  belonging  to  the  same  race. 

However,  all  Austrians  unite  in  enthusiasm  for  the  reigning  house  of 
Hapsburg  and  fidelity  to  the  Crown ;  but  among  the  different  nationalities 


Bohemians,  are  waging  war  with  a  determination  and  vigor  which  shakes 
the  Empire  to  its  very  foundation.  It  requires  more  than  ordinary  states- 
manship to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Czechs,  who  bitterly  hate  the  Germans, 
and  who  are  striving  to  obtain  predominance  in  the  Empire,  and  are  dream- 
ing of  a  kingdom  with  the  Emperor  as  their  crowned  king.  The  Germans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  acting  moderately,  wisely,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Government. 

While  in  Bohemia  the  principle  is  contested  whether  the  predomination 
of  the  German  character  of  hundreds  of  years  standing  shall  be  continued 
to  be  upheld  in  the  administration  of  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  Slavic  particularistic  administration,  there  are  at  the  same 
time  going  on  the  conflicts  in  Styriaand  in  Carniola,  those  between  the  Ru- 
theniansand  Poles  in  Galicia,  and  between  the  Germans,  Slavs,  and  Italians 
in  Trieste,  in  the  coast  district,  and  in  Tyrol,  which  not  only  are  contin- 
ued with  unabated  and  increasing  animosity,  but  have  led  to  feuds  between 
the  Czechs  themselves,  carried  on  no  less  bitterly  than  are  those  between  the 
Czechs  and  Germans. 

The  majority  of  the  Czechs  repudiate  the  so-called  "  Ausgleich,'*  i.  e., 
the  amicable  settlement  so  urgently  and  earnestly  suggested  by  the  Emperor 
and  his  Government.  Added  to  these  are  the  anti-Semitic  agitations,  which, 
creating  passion  and  hatred,  can  not  but  be  a  danger  and  a  shame  to  any  civ- 
ilized nation. 

A  centralization  of  power  seems  almost  impossible  in  Austria,  and  to  form 
and  maintain  one  nation  out  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  is  proving  no 
light  task  for  the  ruling  statesmen  of  Austria. 

Not  so  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  whose  political  and  economic  inter- 
ests oftentimes  seem  to  clash  with  those  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  following  a 
course  of  rigid  centralization,  and  is  trying  hard  to  train  its  entire  popula- 
tion, which  is  speaking  several  languages,  to  become  patriotic  Magyars. 

In  Austria  we  find  a  marked  preponderance  of  agrarian  interests,  sup- 
ported by  the  strong  influence  enjoyed  by  the  high  nobility  by  right  of  con- 
stitution, in  the  representative  bodies,  the  Diet  and  Parliament;  in  Hungary, 


there  is  constant  warfare. 
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the  most  careful  fostering  of  the  development  of  the  cities  and  industries  and 
a  desire  of  strengthening  the  dominating  position  of  the  Magyar  element; 
in  Austria,  tender  care  and  favors  granted  the  feudals  and  clerics,  and  prefer- 
ence shown  the  nobility  in  the  appointments  to  the  higher  Government  po- 
sitions; in  Hungary,  a  decidedly  liberal  Government,  which,  without  regard 
to  title  or  religion,  grants  positions  to  the  most  qualified  and  deserving  and 
strives  to  promote  liberalism  and  justice  by  honestly  and  conscientiously  sup- 
pressing the  hatred  of  caste,  race,  and  religion. 

The  Hungarian  Crown  embraces  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  grand 
principality  of  Transylvania,  the  city  of  Fiume  and  its  domain,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  military  boundary. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  total  area  of  Austria  is  300,024.38  square  kilometres;  that  of  Hun- 
gary, 322,285.3  square  kilometres;  and  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  53,677 
square  kilometres;  making  a  total  of  675,946.41  square  kilometres,  or  261,- 
998.61  square  miles. 

The  total  population  of  Austria,  according  to  the  last  census,*  taken  on 
December  31,  1880,  was  22,144,244;  that  of  Hungary  by  the  same  census 
was  15,738,468;  and  that  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  1,142,147;  mak- 
ing a  total  population  for  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary  of  39,034,859. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  various  crown  lands  of 
Austria  in  1888: 


Crown  Lands. 


Lower  Austria 
Upper  Austria 

Salzburg  

Styria.. 

("arinthia   

(Jarniola  

Trieste  and  domain.. 
G5ritz  and  Gradiska 

I  stria  

Tyrol  

Vorarlbcrg 
Bohemia.... 
Moravia.... 

Silesia  

Galicia  

Bukowina 
Dalmatia_ 


■•*■■>••*■■•■.•>••.■.>••• ......... 


•■• •*•■••••■■■• • • • •••••• ■•«••••••■•■••■ 


Total  civil  population.. 
Standing  army  ~~...« 


Female. 

Total. 

i.»50,774 

•.341.175 

■•.  591.949 

380, 108 

395.6H 

775,719 

84.«59 

86,54* 

170.701 

6*5,054 

644.866 

1,369,920 

»74.35' 

l84,77o 

359."i 

»3«.»S4 

•61,677 

499,83« 

74.941 

82,519 

157.460 

»o.335 

108, 340 

918,875 

158,321 

151.974 

310,395 

393. S*> 

4>3.945 

807.465 

54.516 

56,386 

110,903 

3,778,98a 

3,001,956 

5.780,938 

«»o53, 9°5 

1,168,465 

a, J2a, 37° 

a8o,o6S< 

3*4,505 

594,573 

3.»58.M9 

3.a97.736 

6,455,885 

3«7.537 

319,816 

637,353 

261,139 

260,399 

521,638 

11.394.313 

12,090,683 

*3. 484.995 

X58.693 

>  58, 693 

3.730 

3.730 

".556,736 

12,090,683 

'3.647.-8 

•The  Austro-Hungarian  census  of  December  31,  1890,  will  be  shortly  published. 
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The  population  of  Hungary  in  1887  was  computed  at  17,080,000. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  total  area  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, including  the  occupied  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
is,  next  to  Russia,  the  largest  country  of  Europe;  but  it  is  only  third  in 
population,  the  Empires  of  Russia  and  Germany  numbering  more  inhabitants. 
The  area  of  Austria-Hungary  is  13,000  square  miles  less  than  that  of  Texas. 

RESOURCES  AND  TRADE. 

Austria-Hungary  is  a  country  of  great  resources.  Her  soil  is  rich  and 
yields  large  crops;  her  mines  produce  large  quantities  of  iron,  coal,  salt, 
and  precious  metals.  Her  manufactures  and  industries,  however,  like  those 
of  all  the  civilized  world,  suffer  from  overproduction,  and  her  products  hang 
heavily  upon  the  market,  as  there  can  not  be  found  consumers  enough  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  restricted  interchange  of  goods  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  European  continent  and  the  protective  tariff  of  our  own 
country  contribute  to  prevent  the  free  development  of  the  trade  of  this 
Empire,  which  largely  depends  upon  export.  Competition,  too,  has  become 
a  great  factor  herein.  Although  the  volume  of  trade  has  not  decreased,  profits, 
in  general,  have  dwindled,  and  business  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
Taxes  are  high,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  present  active  military  force 
of  2,000,000  men,  costing  over  130,000,000  florins  annually,  is  heavy,  and 
trade  and  manufactures  feel  the  burden. 

England  invades  the  eastern  markets  heretofore  tributary  to  Austria,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  her  decrease  of  export  to  the  United  States.  Public 
opinion  is  greatly  agitated  by  the  effect  which  our  new  tariff  law  has  had  on 
one  particular  branch  of  industry — the  pearl-button  trade — although  a  great 
part  of  the  business  in  that  line  will  eventually  be  regained  in  spite  of  the 
high  tariff. 

The  monetary  complication  with  which  Austria- Hungary  is  threatened, 
in  consequence  of  the  silver  policy  of  the  United  States,  should  induce  the 
Government  to  take  prompt  action  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  money 
question,  and  to  do  away  with  its  fluctuating  currency,  which  hampers  ex- 
port business  to  a  great  extent.  Negotiations  are  now  pending  between  the 
secretaries  of  finance  of  the  two  countries. 

Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  are  at  present  deliberating  with  regard  to 
a  tariff  treaty,  without  France  participating.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult 
task,  Germany  having  conceded  to  France  by  the  Frankfort  treaty  the  per- 
petual right  of  the  most  favored  nation.  An  Austro-German-Italian  customs 
union  appears  to  be  in  view,  and,  within  that  union,  commercial  confed- 
eracy, and  a  prohibitive  tariff  for  all  countries  outside  of  it. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  DISTRICTS. 

Prague  and  Rcichenberg. — These  consular  districts  comprise  the  Kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  covering  an  area  of  51,956  square  kilometres.  The  Kingdom  is 
possessed  of  a  fertile  soil  yielding  fair,  average  crops,  and  of  rich  mines 
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producing  immense  quantities  of  coal  and  iron.  The  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, however,  is  essentially  industrial,  and  the  wares  manufactured  there 
find  their  way  to  every  chief  market  of  the  world.  The  value  of  the  articles 
exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1889-' 90  was,  for  the  consular 
district  of  Prague,  $6,251,455;  for  the  consular  district  of  Reichenberg, 
51,086,017.    These  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  the  following  articles: 


Articles. 


Beetroot  sugar  


Glassware.. 

Buttons.  ...  

Gloves  

linen  and  cotton  goods. 

Silks  and  velvets  

Bed  feathers. 
Cloth  and  woolen  goods. 
Pulp   


•••••••••••••a** 


......•>...»......  

■  ..■.i.4..iin.ni.,i.Mii....  .mini  »  ..I  immMIWimi 

•  ■•■■■•<  MMHNHMNMIM  •••••••»••. 


Prague. 


Reichen- 
berg. 


#3.584.508 

637. 56» 

151.669 

375.744 

466, 126 

207, 129 

"5,588 

166,399 

180, 535 

110,609 

«3<5»397 
116,415 

103,090 

14,240 

99,993 
3«.588 

»94.74° 

Buda-Pesth.—Tht  consular  district  of  Buda-Pesth  comprises  the  whole 
of  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  Fiume,  and  is  almost  exclusively  an  agri- 
cultural state.  Although  every  effort  is  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  to  foster  trade  and  industries,  the  latter  are  still  in  the 
very  beginning  of  their  struggle  for  existence.  The  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  i88o-'9o 
was  l535»°95»  of"  which  the  chief  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

F  n  1 1 1  s ,  dried*               ».•.•. ........... .......... 

Mineral  waters..  ...•*•• «•«.««..«.«••...•■•*•.. ....... 

#126,515 
134,033 
93,538 

77, '73 
.3,696 

»9.»75 

Tartar,  crude  ., ...... .«...».•« 

Ol ^i.ss  ware  .... •..«■• •  • 

ArgOlSm......  .  .  ....  ......  a.  ■«•*.«••••»«#..•.•*..  .•«•».. 

Herbs,  roots,  and  leaves.  

#»5.«io 
13.3*4 
11,178 
7,86. 

4,487 
3,416 

Porcelain  and  pottery  

Baskets  and  basket  ware  

None  of  the  other  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  reached  the  sum 
of  $  i, 000. 

Trieste. — This  consular  district,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made 
during  the  last  two  decades,  could  not  make  any  progress,  will  shortly  cease 
to  be  a  free  port  of  entry,  as  the  Government  has  placed  a  bill  before  the 
Parliament  by  which  it  is  contemplated  to  combine  Trieste  with  the  customs 
district  of  Austria- Hungary  by  the  1st  of  July.  It  is  thought  that  by  the 
granting  of  certain  concessions,  in  the  form  of  differential  duties  less  than 
those  of  the  general  tariff  on  wares  entering  or  leaving  Trieste,  the  traffic  of 
the  only  seaport  of  Austria  will  become  more  prosperous.  Trieste  is  situated 
off  the  great  sea  road  leading  from  the  west  to  the  Indian  Ocean  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal.    There  are  no  steam  lines  connecting  it  with  the  United 
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States.  Hitherto  every  increase  of  traffic  at  Fiume  meant  a  loss  to  that  of 
Trieste.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  Trieste  to  the  United 
States  during  i88q-'qo  was  $1,795,919.  The  chief  articles  and  their  value 
were  as  follows :  Dried  fruits,  $  1 , 2  20, 26a ;  insect  powder  and  flowers,  $  1 25  ,- 
830;  beans  and  lentils,  $107,496;  gum,  $105,942;  leather  and  skins, 
$51,170;  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves,  $39,287;  and  oils  and  paints,  $21,438. 

Vienna. — Vienna,  the  capital  of  Austria,  is  the  third  city  in  size  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.*  Great  hopes  of  a  revival  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce are  attached  to  a  new  law  recently  passed,  which  creates  one  large 
commonwealth  by  uniting  Vienna  and  its  suburbs,  that  is  to  say,  the  octroi 
line  which  separated  Vienna  from  its  suburbs  will  now  encircle  both  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  and  both  will  be  placed  under  one  common  municipal  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  doubt  that  trades  and  industries  will  profit  greatly  by 
that  measure,  as  new  buildings  will  spring  up,  and  a  city  railroad  will  con- 
nect the  suburbs  with  the  city  and  facilitate  communication.  The  total  ex- 
port from  Vienna  to  the  United  States  in  1 889-' 90  represented  the  sum  of 
$4,688,738,  the  chief  articles  and  their  values  being  buttons,  $1,786,651; 
linen  and  cotton,  $675,391;  silks  and  velvets,  $275,636;  fans,  $227,320; 
smokers'  articles,  $168,131;  argols,  $130,207;  cloth  and  woolen  goods, 
$158,697;  furniture,  $111,899;  Pulps,  $105,791  fancy  goods  and  jewelry, 
$127,964;  glassware,  $98,854;  leather  and  skins,  $96,984;  beans  and  lentils, 
$70,277 ;  metal  ware,  $68,139;  meerschaum  (crude),  $64,342;  umbrella  fix- 
tures, $62,718. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  for  the  four  principal  kinds  of  grain 
(wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats)  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1889  and  1890  is  officially 
reported  at  12,533,654  hectares f — 6,137,625  in  Austria  and  6,396,029  in 
Hungary — divided  for  the  principal  grains  in  the  two  realms  as  follows: 


Table  showing  the  acreage  under  crops  in  Austria- Hungary. 


Grain. 

Wheat  .. — 

Htctttrts. 

1. 174.014 

i.973.*9» 
1.180,485 

Hectartt. 

1,185, lfa 
1,048,84a 
«."9.373 

Hectare*. 
4.-M56 

8» «58. 474 
0,158,666 

Rye  ,.....«,•••••••••....«•••**•••••••••••+••**•••••••«•*  ••••••  ••••■••*•••••••«••»••»•••••■••••• 

Hurley.,  hnm  »•••••♦•  .«*  •*•••!•••••••«■•••••••«*«••«■  •*•■••■•■ 

OdtS  ,<  itMt»<Mi»  ■••••tttNHIHfm*««*M«M««**MI**MNMMMI»ll*Mmi 

6,i37.«»S 

"  $33  654 

•  Her  industries  are  touched  upon  tinder  the  head  of  "  trad*  aad  tndmtri— ,** 
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The  total  yield  of  the  chief  grain  crops  for  1889  amounted  to  i33,473>339 
metre  centners  (1  metre  cenner=22i|  pounds),  representing  a  value  of 
551,591,789  florins,  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  shotting  the  Austro- Hungarian  crop  product. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^Vri ca t. ..........  ■••••••••••••a •••«>•  **•*•• 

10, 197,930 
i7»557,°8o 
10,343.990 

Florins. 

43,801,500 

67,788,000 

45,731,900 

47,061,300 

Metre  cent, 

»5.»35.Wo 
10,691,703 
7.695.855 
6,718,835 

Florins. 

»97.397.461 
67,010,907 
49.681,653 

37.179.759 

1 j  r  I  c  y  •■•••«•••••■••**••■•••••■•••••••••••*■  ••■»••+»• 

Oata  

50,813,640 

304,333,000 

5o,343.»79 

351,369, 7i* 

•  From  the  official  reports  of  the  agricultural  ministry  (or  Austria,  which 
/est  Galicia,  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Carinthia, 


the  following  crown  lands: 


CROP  PRODUCTS  OP  AUSTRIA. 

for  the  different  crops  in  the  several  crown  lands  in  1889. 


Wheat 


«.•■••..■■■•■■••••.••••••••••■....•■••.••< 


1  ••••■••••■•••••..■••••■•••.••«••••••.•(.••«••••• 


Sugar, 

Fodder. 
Cabbage 
Pumpkins 

Nursery  plants  and  green  vegetables  .. 

Hay,  clover, 

Clover  secd._  

Vetch  mixture,  etc. 
Fallow*  


Meadows  (proper).. 
Hops  





Moravia. 


Hectares. 
103, 603 
347,884 
170,153 
313,839 

9.484 
7,88o 

3«.»35 
*,476 
3,858 

3i*>7 
1,858 

494 

»3»»74 
1,151 

163,545 

69,660 
»7,717 

7.»85 


Silesia. 


Hectares. 
15,548 
SO,79« 
86,618 
57,667 


4,57o 
885 


■  -  -  ■  -  ...... 


1,833 


■,453 
78,633 

5,i5o 

«5.709 


155,36a 
■9' 
".134 


38,306 

4,117 
1,918 

*»4M 


40,730 
988 
».995 
5,690 

30,137 


Galida. 


Hectares. 
138,400 
308,880 
"5,953 
■51.384 

4,»9i 

88,413 

MMHN  

8,638 
3.96i 


18,119 
S.»9* 


146.393 

4.685 
19,001 

14.917 


Hectares. 

■54, »34 
385,811 

»49.985 
448,177 
107, 39 « 
36,843 
113,478 

•••••••■•••■•••a 

91,433 

7.034 

miiniMiMii 


14,458 

30.685 

1.791 
■53,018 


".534 
19,161 


Bukowina. 


Hectares. 
18,979 
36,067 
37,810 

46,135 
78,085 
1,665 
3,745 

5.3i6 
•48 


675 
1,348 

5.«9 
■94 
10,964 


510 
69 
1.376 

••••••••■■•■•■■a.* 

11,394 
645 

■UTOIIIHMli 

•8,65J 
i3»,55- 
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Table  shelving  the  area  for  the  different  crops  in  the  several  crown  lands  in  1889 — Continued. 


Products. 


Lower  Aus- 
tria. 


Rye.._  

I  >.l.'  1'.  \  ##»B-#B>,  aaa  . 
OitS  |tf»MMIIIIIIII 

Maire  

Milieu  „  

Beans,  peas,  and 

Mas!  in  

Buckwheat : 
First  crop..., 
Second  crop 

Rape.. 

Poppy. 

Flax 





    •  »■•••■••••*•. ..... 


Hemp.. 
Chicory 

Potatoes  . 

Beets: 

Sugar—.. 


Fodder- 
First  crop. 


Cabbage: 

First  crop. 

Second 
Pumpkins.. 
Nursery  plants  and  green  vegetables 

Hay,  clover-  

Clover  seed : 

First  crop  

Second  crop_„ 
Vetch  mixture,  etc 

First  crop  

Second  crop 

Orchards. _  

Fallows  

Meadows  (proper) 

Hops  

Vineyards  


Hectares. 
88,496 

>96»373 
M.980 

»85,345 
10,705 


5,449 


3,44* 


430 
207 
1,813 


,78 


a,  578 
■3.7*4 

6,043 


500 

66.055 


3,&>4 
8,43* 


HIHMH 


6,913 

*47.9»* 
.29,886 


39,7*3 


Upper  Aus- 
tria. 


Hectares. 
5',048 
95,938 
43.836 
80,081 

••••■•■■•••■•••a* 


805 

14.08) 

»3 
118 
•,090 


4,y>7 
5*4 


»6f355 


*,47« 
S.75» 

3.93* 
640 

IMMtWIM 


58,901 

126 

*»735 

*.355 
a,  006 

6, 759 
37.954 
2*2,251 
676 


Salzburg. 


7.57* 
11, tit 

*.7*4 
9,ao3 


304 


.................. 


396 
64 


80 
167 

615 


t.oax 
«39 


•  ............... 


»7. 74* 
».879 
59.53* 


Styria.  Carintbia.. 


6a,o93 

76.«90 
*5.587 
76.*3a 
37.583 
9,018 
M.4SO 


140 
5>.o6s 

540 


8,700 
».309 


«3.897 


a.ooa 
*9.445 

5.346 

a,  604 
935 
3».7*7 

787 
4.909 

878 
3.904 
5o,954 
*.45* 
266,978 
1,626 
34.056 


Hectare*. 
*5.9"> 
39.8x5 
*o.377 
26,231 

7.8% 

».»37 
3.3BS 
8s6 

3*8 
"4,  30O 


i,5*x 
695 


7.8»3 


35o 


795 


*.»5» 

608 
x.505 
7.379 
xx 


10 
54 
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TabU  showing  the  area  for  the  different  crops  in  the  several  crozvn  lands  in  1889 — Continued. 


- 

CaroloU. 

Tyrol. 

Vorarlberg. 

— • 



North.  • 

South. 

^VllCSlt  wHiiiiimiimmi  iihhwimwmiiimimm — •« 

Spelt .....   ...•••*•••■•••*••••••>•••»«•••»•*•••••«•• 

Htctartt. 
ao,95o 

6,6Sa 

Htctartt. 
9,867 

Htctartt. 
611 
847 
a83 
474 
550 

1.766 

Htctartt. 
'44.355 

i7.a88 
»5,M» 

IS.  "3 

"3.064 
6,039 

4.°9> 
3.*  5a 

*3,»83 
3,000 

i.74o 

17,035 
3,  ■'45 
8 

».*73 
ao6 

568,939 
344.066 
448.665 

Maize: 

First  crop  •••••••«••»••*••■•«••••••••• 

SCCODCI  Crop  •  i^MIMMMMMM"**! 

M  lllct.. .........  .■••■•■■■•■••••••••••■••••••••■•*  •••••*•«• 

11,178 
3,»5 

mmmmmmMmm 

«.3«4 

••■*••*••■•••••••• 



628 
58,a73 

Maslin  ■  ■  

MtMNMMMNNI 

n      ft.  ft- 

Buckwheat: 

First  crop  

846 

31,890 

—  mm 

Second  crop..  

7* 
6,600 

.•••••••••••••••■a 

18,316 

••••■•••■■•••••■•a 

*••••*. ••••••••••• 

.  •  ■  NHMMNMNI 

1a 

3' 7 
a58 

• • • ••»•**••••••■■■ 

Kl*lX  ••••«••««•••••••*••»•  •»•••••••••••••••••••  MMM  •••••• 

Han** 

•  lcuip  ..•.•*..........*■•••...... 

Chicory^  ,  •••<••••  «•»••••••«•*•• 

Tot>ACCO  H4MMMMMN 

1,608 
533 

•,138 

ai 

■•••••••••••••••a* 

»5 

56 

a, 011 
a8,5io 
81 
t,75« 

446 

5.943 

*. •••••••••••••••• 

Potatoes..-.  im  •■■•••■•..•«•••■  ••••••••• 

Bccu: 

aa, a83 

4.56a 

■WMWMMNMN 

a.  4*> 

335,756 

M4.406 
19, 869 

r  odder— 

r  Wit  CrOp.  .  »tM«ttMil«MtMM«.IM||IW|||| 

Second  crop  

456 
«3.4»o 
s.3»o 
259 

»6.995 

».5i7 
■66 

MNMNNMNMH 

».9»5 

 MKIIIIIBII 

*/ 

3.°45 
586 

503 

«.*}> 
a,ai7 

IMMMMMMMH 

a4o 

Ca  Linage  .»^...  .......  

r»urv.r>  [ii.ints  ana  green  vegetables  

Hay  (clover) : 

Pint,  rmn 

rn»i  ......  •  

oecona  crop  .••••.••••....••«.••..••••..■. 

Clover  teed : 

F  irst  crop  ••»••••....••••••••••••••....... 

'56 



83 

• 

•••••*«»••••«•«••• 

11,690 
a,ao9 

a66,5i5 

......... 

474 
18,476 

49. '7° 

Second  crop  •....••..•«..... 

Veich  mixture,  etc.: 

f"lr*t  crop  ,  ».m  iii.ii 

l.aia 

■ • ■ ••••»••••■.*••• 

NMHNINMIMrl 

 *•♦•••«•*••.* 

80 
IS*** 

urcnaru».M  

mhiWHIMIIMII 

55 

 ~  — 

H  

r auows  

97 

78.3»4 

Mcadowt: 

4 

Pro  per  ■•  •••.•»•..  ...m....  ................  ......... 

Alp  trie...... .....  ••• 

171, aoo 

86.374 
80.875 

70.  "4 
53,180 

35.973 

5aa,oi4 

10, aoo 
858 

HMMHINMNM 

Viney  ards...           .....  ........ 

Olive  land  

11,631 



96a 

IIIHMMtM  ...... 

•6,577 
890 
a56 
5.345  | 

*44 

Mulberry  trees  

*■•••«•«. ••>■■**.. 

"•WMMIMMMN 
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Table  showing  the  area  for  the  different  crops  in  the  several 


lands  in  i88< 


Product!. 


Wheat 
Spelt  

Rye.... 


Barley  

Oats  

Maize: 

First  crop 

Second  crop.. 
Millet : 

First  crop 

Second  crop  

Sorghum  

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils... 

Maslin  

Buckwheat : 

First  crop.... 

Second  crop 
Rape  

p°ppv  

Anise  and  fennel 
Flax  


.•*••••••••.■•••■»*••....•••.•••■■■ 


•  ■■■•••••a*  


ImM|I|4  MfllMIIIIIII  I 





 «  HHMmM«t|«MI  ■•>■»« 


*••••»«•••*..■••••• 


Hemp... 

Chicory.. 

Tobacco  

Chrysanthemum.... 

Potatoes  

Beets: 

Sugar-  

Fodder- 
First  crop. 

Second  crop  

Cabbage : 

First  crop.  .. 

Second  crop.. 
Pumpkii 

Nursery-  plants  and  green  vegetables  : 

First  crop  

Second  crop  

Hay  (clover) : 

First  crop  

Second  crop  

Clover  seed : 

First  crop  

Second  crop  

Vetch  mixture,  etc. 

First  crop  

Second  crop  

Oichards  

Fallows  

Meadows : 

Proper  

Alpine  


*■*■•■•>•■>■**••••«. ■•»•«. 


Hops. 


Rice  

Vineyards  

Chestnuts  

Olive  land  

Mull<erry  trees. 


GBritz  and 
Gradiska. 


Hectares . 
n,8o9 

».5»9 

3.355 
1,076 

14,030 
5.464 

106 

•  illMMMiHWM 

160 
1,141 


Hectare*. 
116 
4 

»37 
107 


3»9 


•••••••••••••••a*. 


Whiiii  wlimii 


100 

5,5" 
79 


'S3 


I M MM  I  •  « 


3,690 


a, 010 

207 




•  mmiiniiiii 

535 
458 

1, 603 




jo 
760 


37 


tio 


ItMMKllltll 


Mlllllllllll 


■•••«••••••••• 


63 


•  •••••1 

IIIIMI 


16 
»7 


35 


334 
59.834 


598 
9,88a 
36a 

805 


1. 129 


Hectares. 
16,400 

3.473 
3.498 
8,9«5 
4,i5' 

30,338 
9a6 

730 
'.383 
1. '53 


807 


Dalmatu 


Hectares. 

26,810 
a, 040 
4.685 

».555 
3i470 

47.S40 
«.73° 


6.730 

«,37° 
','85 
4,610 


',573 


46a 
496 


ajo 
438 


49 


4*9 


1,109 

33.833 


■•■•a*..-  


1,087 
3 

4' 


35.73« 
aso 

»4,6a7 
434 


126 
1,780 
3,360 


15a 


905 


1.' 


5.166 
9.87' 


73,356 
53 
3', 99' 
5*3 


Hectares. 
1,094,456 
6.8*4 
*.97».57* 
».«38.3^4 
1. 877.4&5 


70,584 


37.  c 


46,101 

1.936 
a.  657 
1.7S- 


15.446 


8,6oa 
7*4 

i,«7 

i.5*5 


163,500 

7.95c 
135,083 

869.MS 

".837.064 
»34,oS5 


»34.54» 
«,458 
46.915 
7.089 
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The  total  acreage  of  Austria  in  1889,  as  reported  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  was  10,632,232  hectares  (1  hectare=2.47  acres),  which  were 
cultivated  for  the  several  products  as  follows : 


Table  showing  the  acreage  and  crop  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  of  Austria  in  i88g, 

as  compared  with  1888. 


Yield. 

Products. 

Increase 

Area. 

1889. 

1888. 

In  1889. 

Iftc tarts . 

hectolitres* 

»3,  5*4.83o 

18,970,890 

-  4,745,990 

I.004.4t6 

a9.044.800 

"8,747,410 

—  3,803,610 

X   QTI  «t6 

HI 

*>.incy .  

A* 

HI  Wilt   tl'J  

16. « 36.5SO 

90,310,150 

—  4.073.600 

>•  1")8.  ;  ■  4 

■  p  -         J " 

a8, 523,880 

37.080,610 

-  8,556,730 

1.877,485 

Mai«e„  

 do  

5,806.050 

5.84s,  150 

—      39, 100 

370,530 

An 

97.»3» 

79.664 

+  17.466 

6.864 

An 

944.8XO 

961,024 

—  t6,»i4 

TO  <8l 

rc&s  *nu  Deans......  ••* 

An 

a.435.4'5 

',798,904 

—  363.489 

*/*  IT  V 

Ma.slin.._  

An 

439,430 

416, iao 

+  »3.30° 

'  - 

rJuLKwncic  

■■■■■■■■■  ■■■...do  

1,488,830 

9,l66, ISO 

—  677,390 

114.050 

.metre  centners... 

959,510 

49^,940 

—  '67.430 

17  0S0 

A^b^T"  d  f  "d " 

An 

93,580 

«5,S4° 

—  »,930 

1  088 

An 

 w  

4,»90 

4,040 

+  aso 

1.099 

j. 

3°5.7<>S 

367.  *©3 

—  »,398 

y*. 35a 

An 

41»393 

+  10.766 

■»°57 

Chrysanthemum   

An 

37. 710 

oft  jrVl 

T  9,3'° 

I,78o 

J. 

986,040 

994. 9*° 

—        8  870 

I  016 
*»y3° 

90.3»5.7«o 

81, ISO,  BOO 

1          AK       ■  SsA      ,-.  T  (-V 

+  9,13*.9'o 

*.o99,538 

Beets: 

50,951,000 

4°. °94. 35° 

aas, 446 

93,498,990 

93» 849. *8o 

—  1,490,990 

101,038 

4,985.370 

8.485.350 

-  3.499.980 

77,903 

1,790,460 

1,569,960 

+  150.500 

3,980 

Hay: 

815,803 

*a»438.450 

a5,435,88o 

-  «,997.430 

A  447. 180 

—  1,145,3*0 

9,971,119 

Grass,  fodder  and  clover  

Hops  _  

•  ...............  dO  .....  , 

3,»97.8so 

4, 158,330 

-  960,480 

169,590 

68,638 

57,93a 

+  10,706 

t»4.4a« 

Rioe.._  

„  do  

M.350 

13,160 

+  1,190 

598 

Wine  

4»«o6,370 

4,  i54,76o 

—  48,390 

»34.54« 

F*lp-.  *•*«••  •»••«•  M« 

.metre  centners... 

49.530 

5».57o 

—       a, 0,0 

OlireoU   ..  ~  

59,016 

148.397 

-  89,981 

V  *»t-r>#»l  frn  i»     

  do  

1,480,800 

6,S33,9io 

I.450,  9»0 

3,111.370 

Nuts  and  almonds  —  ....do...... 

Mulberry  

96.647 

102,130 

7.089 

tmmmm  •»•»»•••••*••• 

IMWtWIIIIHHiWII 

1.458 

•  1  hectolitres. 838  bushels. 

t  Field,  3.546  hecures ;  gardens,  10,876  hectares. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  crops  of  1889, 
and  especially  those  of  the  more  important  cereals,  show  a  falling  ofF  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  harvesting  of  1888. 
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Table  showing  the  various  crops  of  1889  in  the  different  crown  lands  of  Austria. 


Products. 

Moravia. 

Silesia. 

Gallda. 



West. 

Eaat. 

Wheat  herinlitres* 

Wl  -  ■  -  "      ..............................  IH-     i'JI  III*  »  ... 

1,468,170 
3. 4°5,7»> 
a.  799.5'© 
3,697.940 
135,330 
105,670 
399,800 

■MMMMMMtNM 

99,080 
13,313,400 
•4.660 

T  T  fV"M"t 

3,370 

•9,390 
75.»30 

167,800 
600, 780 
333,990 

818  ?co 

» *  •  I44MMWM 

38,180 
»4,4»« 
8,120 

'.785,550 
3,000 

». »38,570 
1,366,030 
1,050,070 
',750,390 

41.450 
180,790 

•.063,050 

3. 33*. 470 
1,863, 170 

3. 79*. 560 
'.044,530 
•76,300 

'33.7~ 
•76.540 
39»,ooo 
4*6,390 
940,610 

19,  530 

4».»30 

V/H13  Mtllltll.  •  >••)■  nUU  

M^irti          ••••.•••■•••>   .(jO,,, 

£K.arvs,  peas,  ana  icchus  .....ao  

34,840 
6,036,100 
'9.440 

675,960 
xyf  x  60 , 000 
45»o6o 

58.650 
•.593.500 
5*o 

Clrltv                                                                >,,..  ir,.  .....1,,..,. 

An>c  and  fennel  do  

Flax: 

Si?t*d  fin 

— 

■  r-. 
3.O9O 

«,590 

•8. 700 

16,350 

1,480 
8,090 

l"  i  t*er.  •••••••»!••••                   »••■•*  do 

Hemp : 

•6,040 

38,580 

Fiber  »•                                   t ] o ...... 

7.030 

10,690 

33,393 
10,467,580 

508,200 
3.«39.96° 
487.790 

•■•■•••■■■••••■••a 

1,966,300 
'.447.050 
3.88o 
3^.800 
t,lo3 

111,000 
1,400 

»5, 893, 700 

Potatoes  1  •  1 ............... ....................  ti  * .... . 

Beets: 

»».47«.7oo 

«3. 598.43o 
3,105,650 
519,100 

NummmwMi 

«» 973.940 

3»3°4.,0o 
6,900 
376,380 
1,5*0 

3.434,700 

818,640 
309.700 
38,970 

<■■■■•  ■■>■■■ 

1,134,000 
654,300 
1,710 
87,430 

•,004,7*0 

Fodder  do 
(_  .1 . '  t  i^*'  .••••••••*•••••••••••••••*••••...  ......do...... 

Pumpkins  >••••*•••••••••••••••••••■••*•■••••■  ..do.  ..... 

H.iy: 

C^IO  VCr  m  •  HIMMMMIIIMM  ••••••••••••••  »d0  •••••  • 

Meadow  do 

Grass,  fodder  and  clover  do  

N  ops  ••**••••••••••••••••••••••*••••••••••••••*.  .do. ..... 

1,651,660 

tW.t  rAr\ 
0O7FO«J 

1,009,330 
5,195.970 
5.095 
648,960 

4,935 

"  mm  mi 

mm*  trr, 

131,350 

6,900 

151.330 

xax.tao 
1, an, too 
7»4 

Wine  : 

White  hectolitresf ... 



239,720 
33.900 

. * • 

NtaMMMMMMI 

Total  imiiMiiiiiiiinwwMimiiii  ...do...... 

Vine  grapes  metre  centners... 

Fruits: 

363,620 



•••••• ...... 

••••*■•■•••• •«•>•• 

1.680 

83.35O 
8l,030 

3,460 
1,700 

5.8»o 
•3.600 

564,610 
497,340 
i,«8o 

64.730 
30,040 
9,600 

164,380 

4,160 

»9.4»o 

«.o63.»30 

97.37o 

*  1  bectoliux—?!  bushels.  f  1  bectolitre=96.4i7  gallons, 
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7'aile  showing  the  various  crops  of  /88g  in  the  different  crown  lands  of  Austria— Continued. 


Products. 

Lower  Aus- 
tria. 

Upper  Aus- 
tria. 

Salzburg. 

Styria. 

CarinthLa. 

Wheat  hectolitres*... 

live  ........  .  ..do ...... 

Barley ....... •«......  ■■••.^••••••.••^••^•••••y.do...... 

t  \„  »_  Af\ 

1,292,880 
2,822,200 

859, 180 
3,088,290 

209,290 

....•»*•■ ... ••»... 

50.050 

857. 56o 
2,001,250 

901 ,820 
3,129,840 

»5.*40 
166,570 
22,200 
374.78o 

887,370 
1,088,070 

234,  no 

976,5oo 
•35.050 
176,630 

225,660 
530.750 
180, 560 

005, q8o 
190,680 
37.»oo 

49.390 
13,330 
38,160 
3,640,680 

,m  met  •••  .«.♦..  00  

Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  do...... 

4,100 

34«.»4o 
«.35o 
6,260,550 
15.600 

37.SOO 
»4.55© 

4,100 

3.3*5 
».338.3«> 

3.330 

I'i  k wheat  ..HMiMiiwui  do...... 

Straw.............  metre  centners ... 

}\  .4  j  *e  do  

POppy  ■  IHIUHHIIIHIIIHHldDblUll 

99,160 
9.549.4^0 
2,920 
1.490 

...... ••«.«■ 

466,000 

326,670 
5,36i,340 
5.150 

Flu ! 

620 
1,060 

'4* 
,8,960 

44.850 

39.88o 

8.540 

8,860 
-.4-5.-6o 

4,730 

6,, 80 

3,300 
3.430 
7»7.330 

Fi  ner  .,  .do ... . . . 

Hemp : 

Seed   .  do...... 

6,300 

Fiber  do  

Sugar  ................. do  

3.390.530 

596,680 
4,403,220 
•36,990 

.•..•.•■.•.a...... 

Fodder.-  do  

Cabbage........  do  

63*.  470 
3-9.940 
•* •»..■..«.. ...... 

8,920 
08,590 

3.4»5.68o 
761, 100 
«,49'.7ao 

i . 7po, 340 
'7.498,130 
13,980 
161,070 

6,500 

418,970 
83.430 
73,830 

650,500 
2,084,320 
3,930 
46,300 
60 

Hayf1 

(.lover .  ..do ...... 

Meadow  ..do  

*»552.  4™ 
5.434.090 

2, 700,900 

9.797.200 
3,900 
7*. 75o 
6,320 

...  1.  ...... ......a 

«3°. 79° 
1,876,140 

320 

...... ...... a 

•■*■•• •■••*••»••.. 

Grass,  fodder  and  clover  do  

Hops  do  

Wine : 

White....  hectolitres^... 

Red              ••  •.......••.••..••....•■•■do.... . . 

Vine  grapes  metre  centners. 

Fruiti : 

»76.  4Q- 

W 

......  ......  ... .. . 

1,586,860 
28,640 

.....■.*■■•. ••*•■• 
■••••...•••»•••■•• 

•»•.... •*•»••••... 

202,910 
107, 580 

80 
10 

'.615,500 

...••••••..•••••*• 

. • ••.«•*• 

3-0.400 

— <•  

90 

•  •••••  •-■*«>•..•... 

•••••• ••*•■■• 

160 

163,900 
45.050 

......■■■..a...... 

60 

363.500 
•39.490 
68.800 

30,980 
5,180 
1,060 

Nuts  (almonds)  do  

208.950 

tnr> 

37,330 

1 

•1  hcctoture  =  2|  bushel..  fi  hectol.tre-3..4i7  gallou*. 
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Table  showing  the  various  crofts  of  iSSq  in  the  different  crown  lands  of  Austria — Continued. 


Camiola. 


Tyrol. 


North. 


Wheat  

Spell  

Rye  , 

Barley  

Oats  

Maize... 
Millet... 


•••■■••••■•■•••••••••••••••a 


.hectolitres*. 

••*•••••.  ..do...., 

 do  •  •••4 

•  ■  •  *do  ■  •  •  ■  i 
do..  . 


.38,850 


■•••••>••■•••••. •.••••••■••■•• 


 do. 

 do., 


Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  do  

Ma*lin   •••••••■•••••••••a •••••• ..••..••>*••  do  

i  .       licit .............. ...  ..do...... 

Straw  metre  centners... 

Bfl  pe  ■••*..............••  ••••••  mhimumiwmQOhimi 

Poppy  m  do  

Flax : 


» 59. 35o 
»73.56o 

359.53« 
a 88, 400 
180,870 
33,890 

■  ■• •  •■■  ■  1 

170,970 
1,843,440 

•tMMNNMMNM 


>84.550 
113,400 
89.430 
105.960 


»37.56o 
61,500 
31,980 

333.500 


9,960 
»5,«5° 
4,550 
8,35o 
".990 
4«.57o 


4,163,700 


8.765.450 
6, 757. *7o 
9.854,»40 


•  •••••  •••■••• 


••••••••■•■•  •■•••• 


7.i 
689.; 


37.650 
910,500 


..do. 


Seed.  ■>■••••••••••••••••••■••••*•• 

Fiber   ••••••••••■.••••••••■•••■••••.  do.... 


Hemp : 

Seed  do  

Filier  -  do.... 

Tobacco..  ■•••.■••■■••••*•••••••••••*•>••••••••  do  

Chicory  do — 

Potatoes  do.... 

Beets : 

Sup«ir....  •••••  •  •••••••■  ••■do..... 

Fodder. „  do  

C  nt>b«i£C  .••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••do...., 

l*umpkin»   ■•■■•••••«•••••   -do.... 

Hay : 

Clover  do  

Meadow  do — 

Clover  seed  do  

Grass,  fuller  and  clover  do  

Hops  ....•••••■■•■.■••••■••*  ••••••••••••••••••••  »do . .« • . 

Wine : 

White  hectolitrcsf. 

Red  do  


6,890 
7,i»o 

880 

990 
5.»30 

954.  320 


4,700 
6,700 


1 30 
93 

■••••••••...•.... 

MMNHMtNNW 

365,960 


HINMMMIHl 


139,800 


101,840 


837,060 
303,070 


391,800 
41,050 


675.460 

3,833,100 
3,330 
10,970 

■•••••■••••••■••■> 


80,400 

3.867.300 


163,450 
76,350 


137,180 
3,763,840 


30,310 
7.4«o 
4.58o 

4,55o 
>.33».3"> 


.86,040 
•7.350,640 

34,7^9.050 
3,757,7*° 
1.163,510 


i,  600 


.■•••••••••••••••■ 


8. 376, 380 
*  3, 084,540 

»3.°90 

«>*S4,93° 
48.3oo 


68,020 
66,550 


1,310 
530 


137,860 


5,»40 

3,»SO 


Total  do. 


>34,57° 


1,830 


167,650 


3,340 


Fruits  : 

Kernel  fruit  metre  centners. 

Drupes  do.... 

Nuts  (almonds)  do.... 


7,8io 
15,650 
9.»3o 


1,700 
450 

80 


19,360 
9,«5o 
3,810 


1,880 
»,S30 


163,780 
5«3.57o 


Total  M       .. . .  •  •< 


 uu... 


33, 500 


3,330 


31,330 


4,4»o 


7*7.35° 


Olive  oil  ~  -  do. 


36.417  gallon*. 
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Table  s  flowing  the  various  crops  of  l88g  in  the  different  crown  lands  of  Austria— Continued. 


rrouucts. 

C3ritx  and 
Gradislta. 

Trieste. 

Istria 

Dalmatia. 

Total. 

Wheat  ......hectolitres*... 

BtMll  An 

»~  JJdl  •••■•••••••■••■•■•••••.••••••••■•••••••••..* Uw >••■•■ 

Hurley  •••••••do. 

Oats  •••••••»••••••*••••••  ••••••          ••*••*•. do.....* 

133,140 

<;  o  °o 
j  » wn. 

I3.930 

36,170 

17,080 

3«3.5So 

970 

3.8oo 

l3,8ao 

*.»30 

AO 

1,180 

1,140 

3.620 

HNMMMMIH 
I  70 

102,030 

At  060 

ai,33o 
63,770 
40.450 
3*».490 
6,300 
30,690 

336,800 
«9.8oo 
67,520 

306 , 8  70 
30,080 

911,130 
96,420 
15,040 

32    2  70 

57,45o 

..«.*•... 

••■«••  •••*•••■*• • . 
•■•••••••••■••«..* 

»3, 5^4,830 

97,«30 
34,944,800 

,6, 136, 550 
38.523,880 
'  ■ 
905,280 
39.530 

?,435.4«5 
429,420 
'.488.830 
»o«,6o4,950 
»59.5»o 
'3.58o 
4.390 

365,707 
163,580 

4i.3»3 
37,7«o 
386,040 
90,335,710 

50,351,000 
33,428,390 
4,985,370 
1,730,460 

«.438,45° 
75.301.060 

• 

.*•............•.• 

3. '97.850 
68,638 
i4,35o 

1  » C  ~A  ns     fl^AA     .L I 2 I  i   Ltr~lLi!l^.._._                       .  [  1  f  j  _  _ . 

■  .      ■•  *  *  - '  |     W*^~           J    ••••  u     •  \*  •  •  »..<•**.•■•••••*.  ■                   W  V  .  •  .  .•• 

Puck  wheat. «...  •«••*•  ••......•»...•«..  .do  

»*  t  r*4  ^*/..» .....  •■••••*•••■■•*  ......  metre  cen  tnet  • ... 

I***ppy  •»  •  •••*•*••••••■••  •■•■••.  ■■•*  do  • 

Anise  and  fennel. ..................... ......do...... 

480  600 

360 

••••••••«■•••■•■•• 

... •••••■••«•••••• 

300 
7IO 

-.           *  a.  ........ 

1 .  110 
6  240 

•»..... ....*■■.•.. 



6,340 

1tl2  IQO 

•••.•*••••••■■•■•• 

■•••«•••« *•»••«- 

IIIHI  NMMMMM 

37.7»o 

!3>.9<o 

*•••••••• •■•••• 

III. ^40 

7,180 

900 

64,830 

153,900 

Been : 

Fodder  do 
C'aLliaafe .............              -               do  . 

I'utnpkins  »  _do  

■.■40 

13.480 
31,500 

6, 200 
73.4*o 

Hay: 

Clover  seed. ..•••«•  ..■••...•....••...•••..••••do...... 

79,4«o 

788,980 
150 
94,050 

•• • *•■•••••••••••• 

44° 

15,200 

■HNtMNHMIM 

dt  

OOO 

726, 730 

70 
4.7*o 

9,Hio 

338,670 

•■•••• •«■■•••••••• 

M.350 

••• •••*••••••••■*• 

*• ■■.■•■•••••••■*■ 

Wine : 

White  hectoliiraf.  . 

Kea —  do  

( #rar>es  metre  cenlncrv.. 

Chcstnuta,..  ■•■.•••••••  ••••••  ••...■••••«•  ••**.. do*. .... 

Fruits: 

Kernel  fruit  do  

•• •••••••••••■•••• 

50,380 
71,3*0 

9.000 
13,900 

73.500 
'33.350 

T>,  7~ 
1,077,920 

».  331.550 
1,774,820 

131,600 

33,900 

306,850 

1,150,640 

4, «o6, 370 

820 

16,900 
1,  3OO 

5,100 

* 

OOO 

21 

3«.03» 

49.530 

«4.«3o 

90,380 
1,810 

.•••••*•••■■••••■• 

»7 

1 ,000 
'.440 

7  JO 

1.830 

*3,59o 
6, 330 

Drupes  ...  do...... 

Nuts  (almonds)  —  ....do  

*  >  ivc  oil.....   d^^  

30.400 

»7 

3,  lQo 

■1,750 

55 

53,680 

4« 

4.5» 
•»OfO 

53,»8o 
35.Jio 

59,016 
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Table  showing  the  range  of  weight  of  i  hectolitre  of  the  chief  grain  crops  in  the  several 

lands  of  Austria  in  1S89. 


Crown  land. 


I-ower  Austria.., 
Upper  Austria.. 

Salzburg  

Styria  

Carinthia  

Vorarlbcrg... 
Tyrol : 

North.... 

&OUtll  


• •••■••••••■•••*•••••••••■••••• •••• 


•  •••«••••••>••• •••••• •••••> »••••• •«••••••«•.«••  , 


Caniiola  

Gonti  and  Gradislca. 
Trtette 

Istria  

Dalinalia 
Bohemia... 
Moravia... 
Silesia..—... 
Galida: 
Wat.. 
East... 

Huk.owin*i«..  •••■•••••••••■••*•••••■■•< 


■•••*••  


Wheat. 


Kit 01. 
74  to  79 
73  to  76 
60  to  79 
7»  to  75 
73  to  76 


68  to  74 
73  to  7« 

69  to  75 

73  to  80 

76 

61  to  76 

74  to  75 
7a  to  78 
71  to  78 

75 

74  to  76 

68  to  76 

70  to  73 


Rye. 


Kilo*. 
63  to  73 
67  to  70 
56  to  70 
67  to  70 

69  to  7a 

75 

67  to  68 

70  to  7a 

61  to  69 

68  to  73 

68 

62  to  71 
73  to  73 

69  to  73 

71  to  76 

69 

71  to  73 
6a  to  71 
66  to  70 


Barley. 


Kilot. 
60  to  64 
57  to  60 
46  to  56 
57  to  61 
60  to  64 
66 


60 
56 
58 
60 


to  6j 
to  61 
to  65 
to  64 
6a 

51  to  61 
6a  to  64 
63  to  66 

60  to  66 

60 

61  to  6s 
57  to  66 
6a  to  63 


Oats. 


Kilos. 
40  to  44 
43  to  46 
38  to  41 
43  to  45 
4a  to  46 

54 

37  »o  44 
37  to  41 
4a  to  43 

40  to  49 

37  to  43 

38  to  39 

43  to  48 

41  to  46 

45 

44  to  48 

39  to  45 

40  to  45 


Maize. 


to  80 


74  to  75 
68  to  7a 
76 

64  to  66 
64  to  74 
67  to  71 

63  to  73 
75 

53  to  7a 
70  to  74 
66  to  67 
r>  to  77 





AUSTRIAN  BARLEY  AND  MALT. 

Barley. — Barley  represents  one  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  grain  of 
the  Monarchy,  and  it  is  not  marketed  on  future  terms.  The  finest  barley 
is  grown  in  Moravia,  and  particularly  that  of  the  "  Hanna  plain,"  which  is 
valued  higher  than  barley  produced  near  the  River  Saale,  which  latter  is  con- 
sidered the  very  best  kind  of  German  barley. 

For  1889  Moravia  yielded  only  a  two-thirds  crop.  After  harvesting, 
malting  barley  was  noted  at  9  florins  per  100  kilogrammes ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  barley  crop  in  Bohemia  and  of  that  in  the  north  of 
Hungary,  where  brewing  barley  of  an  inferior  quality  is  raised,  the  prices 
of  last  week  reached  10.50  florins  and  higher,  and  superior  qualities  were 
sold  for  11.50  florins  and  more.  The  rise  in  prices  was  chiefly  caused  by 
great  demand  from  Germany ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  previous  and  persistently 
continued  misrepresentation  of  the  true  state,  it  still  became  evident  that 
the  barley  crop  of  Germany  would  prove  a  total  failure. 

The  enormous  advance  in  prices  for  Moravian  barley  of  prime  quality 
was  followed  by  a  rise  of  prices  for  inferior  qualities  grown  in  certain  parts 
of  Austria- Hungary — upper  Hungary  (Kaschau),  Galicia,  Slovakia  (north- 
western Hungary) — which,  being  scarcely  fit  for  exporting,  at  other  times 
are  scarcely  taken  note  of. 

The  greater  part  of  Austrian  barley  is  exported  in  the  form  of  malt. 

Malt. — The  independent  trade  of  making  malt,  that  is,  the  making  of 
malt  for  sale  in  places  not  connected  with  any  brewery,  has  existed  in  Austria 
for  30  years  and  was  first  commenced  in  Moravia,  which  is  still  the  chief 
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seat  of  malt-making.  Notwithstanding  the  tariff  politics  of  the  agrarians 
during  the  last  decade,  and  in  spile  of  German  competition,  called  forth 
and  strengthened  by  those  tariff  politics,  the  exporting  of  Austrian  malt, 
owing  to  the  growing  consumption  of  beer  in  Europe,  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease from  year  to  year.  The  very  best  reputation  is  attached  to  Hanna 
malt,  100  kilogrammes  of  which  will  bring  from  3  to  5  florins  more  than  any 
other  malt. 

There  are  somewhat  over  100  independent  malt  factories  (not  including 
those  connected  with  breweries)  in  Austria-Hungary,  60  of  which  arc  in 
Moravia,  10  in  Silesia,  and  the  rest  distributed  over  Bohemia,  Lower  Austria, 
and  Hungary. 

The  principal  export  of  malt  is  directed  to  Germany,  the  annual  export 
to  that  country  amounting  to  1 0,000  railway  cars  of  10  tons  each.  About 
2,500  railway  cars  of  malt  are  exported  to  Switzerland,  and  smaller  quantities 
are  sent  to  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Italy,  etc.  Ham- 
burg exporters  are  said  to  have  been  shipping  small  lots  of  malt  to  the  United 
States  this  year. 

AUSTRIAN  HOPS. 

The  fact  of  beer  having  been  introduced  into  parts  where  even  the  name 
of  "beer"  had  been  unknown  before  and  its  constantly  increasing  consump- 
tion all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  can  not  be  looked  upon  but  with  satis- 
faction, if,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  use  of  it  is  destined  in  a  great  measure  to 
supplant  that  of  strong  alcoholic  drink  with  the  laboring  classes  in  gen- 
eral. Without  dwelling  on  the  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  use 
of  strong  drink,  the  moderate  use  of  beer,  it  is  held,  nourishes  and  strength- 
ens the  body  without  besotting  the  mind.  As  a  consequence,  beer  has 
become  a  great  staple  article  in  the  marts  of  the  world ;  and  the  several  in- 
dustries connected  with  the  manufacture  of  it,  which  have  assumed  immense 
proportions,  are  growing  into  greater  significance.  Its  growing  consumption 
has  led  to  a  greater  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  the  in- 
gredients needed  for  its  manufacture.  The  chief  ingredients  of  beer  are 
barley,  in  the  form  of  malt,  and  hops  ;  both  of  these  are  cultivated  and  largely 
exported  to  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

The  chief  districts  for  growing  hops  in  Austria  are  the  countries  about 
Saaz,  Auscha,  and  Dauba.  There  are  about  1 1 ,500  hectares  under  cultivation, 
yielding  annually  120,000  to  130,000  metre  centners  of  hops. 

The  hops  of  Saaz  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  There  are  about 
2,500  Stricht  (rows),  with  75,000  Schocke  (4,500,000)  of  Stangen  (poles), 
which  is  equal  to  an  area  of  about  7,500  to  8,000  hectares  for  the  cultivation 
of  hops  near  Saaz.  The  average  product  of  that  area  is  considered  a  good 
one  if  10  Schocke  (600  Stangen)  yield  50  metre  centners  of  hops;  hence  the 
hop  crop  of  1889,  being  estimated  at  from  75,000  to  80,000  metre  centners, 
must  be  deemed  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  in  the  district.  Regarding 
the  prime  cost,  it  is  generally  considered  that,  not  taking  into  account  any 
failure  of  crop,  the  average  expenses  for  the  production  of  1  metre  centner  of 
No.  131  a. 
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Saaz  hops  obtained  by  a  good  middling  crop,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  total 
produce  of  50,000  to  60,000  metre  centners,  will  amount  to  from  60  to  70 
florins. 

The  crop  of  1889,  as  already  mentioned,  yielded  from  75,000  to  80,000 
metre  centners.  The  quality,  in  spite  of  the  large  quantity  of  hops  planted, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  obtained  for  many  years — of  finest  growth,  light  color, 
shining,  captivating  the  eye,  and  perfectly  sound.  It  is,  indeed,  without  any 
blemish  and  fully  justifies  the  appellation  of  "best  hops." 

The  firstlings  of  1889  were  placed  at  the  price  of  90  to  100  florins  per  50 
kilogrammes,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  an  unusual  abundance  of 
hops  had  been  secured  those  prices  could  not  be  maintained,  and  business 
became  very  stagnant.  Producers  from  all  sides  were  pressing  for  sales,  trans- 
actions grew  languid,  and  prices  declined  from  45  to  55  florins.  At  prices  thus 
reduced  both  traders  and  brewers  became  willing  buyers,  and  by  the  middle 
of  September  more  than  half  of  the  hop  product  of  the  Saaz  district  had 
changed  hands.  In  consequence  of  the  brisk  transactions,  the  other  half  of 
the  crop  met  with  ready  sales,  and  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October  Saaz  hops  commanded  again  from  70  to  80  florins  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. Up  to  this  day  that  price  has  not  only  been  fully  maintained, 
but  seems  rather  on  the  advance.  Sellers  of  good  hops  are  holding  back  at 
the  price  of  80  florins  per  50  kilogrammes,  probably  induced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  will  scarcely  amount 
to  500  metre  centners  and  that  the  wants  have  not  yet  been  fully  supplied. 
There  is  scarcely  any  probability  that  the  price  for  this  sort  of  hops  will  give 
way. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  price  for  50  kilogrammes  of 
Saaz  hops  during  the  harvests  of  the  last  15  years: 


Year 


1875. 
1876. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1S84. 
I8S5. 
I8B6. 
1887. 

1 888.. 
1889. 


Opening 


Florins. 
no 
300 
no 

"5 
150 
100 
130 
160 
160 
no 

80 
105 
no 
150 

85 


Middle 


J-'ioritts. 
60 
3So 

luO 
I30 
I40 

90 
120 
380 

ISO 
ia5 

TO 

100 

MS 

130 
60 


Close.* 


Flcrims. 

60 
330 

9«> 
70 
100 
too 

80 

a6o 
130 

ICO 

60 

85 
Ira 

no 

75  to  80 


*  The  !..  -t  d.iy  of  December  of  each  year  is  Liken  as  the  close  of  the  harvest. 

The  district  of  Rothlande  comprises  the  hop-growing  countries  about 
Auscha,  Leitmeritz,  Raudnitz,  and  Wegstadt.  The  product  is  well  liked  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "Auschaer  Rothhopfen"  (Auscha  red  hops).  There 
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are  about  2,000  hectares  cultivated,  and  the  yield  for  1889  was  about  25,000 
metre  centners,  or  about  10  metre  centners  per  hectare.  With  a  good 
crop  the  cost  for  producing  50  kilogrammes  of  hops  will  not  exceed  30  to  32 
florins. 

During  the  last  harvest  prices  for  hops  varied  from  35  to  55  florins,  but, 
the  stock  on  hand  having  become  greatly  reduced  by  the  lively  sales  of 
September,  October,  and  November,  producers  now  ask  and  receive  from 
50  to  60  florins  for  50  kilogrammes.  However,  it  is  but  natural  that  these 
small  stocks  have  much  to  be  wished  for  in  regard  to  quality.  The  average 
price  for  Auscha  red  hops  for  the  last  10  years  may  be  taken  to  be  about  65 
florins  per  50  kilogrammes.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  average  price  for 
50  kilogrammes  of  Auscha  red  hops  at  the  opening,  middle,  and  close  of  each 
harvest  for  the  last  1 1  years : 


Year. 


1879. 

1880  

I  k8  X  

1884.... 

i8.\i.... 
1884.... 


■  •••••>•*•*■•  ■•■>•■■>>•■■■■■•■•■■••••••■••■••••■*•■■•• 

NHM  ••«..  


I   .. 

i38£  

1S87  ■ 

I  >Hfi  8,  .......  a 


1  •-»"<). 


Opening. 


Middle. 


Florim. 

Florins. 

Florimt. 

E5 

65 

30 

45 

35 

60 

80 

90 

55 

100 

j8o 

150 

8$ 

110 

9° 

80 

60 

35 

35 

30 

'5 

to 

«o 

ao 

40 

30 

30 

90 

5o 

3° 

60 

35 

5° 

The  Griinlande  of  Dauba  comprises  about  1,485  hectares  of  fields,  pro- 
ducing " Grunhopfen "  (green  hops)  located  in  the  following  districts: 
Dauba,  650  hectares;  Wegstadt,  155  hectares;  Melnik,  214  hectares;  Leipa, 
about  85  hectares.  In  1889  the  total  crop  of  the  Griinlande  was  20,000 
metre  centners,  or  about  13  metre  centners  per  hectare.  The  prime  cost  for  a 
good  crop  of  green  hops  varies  from  24  to  26  florins  for  50  kilogrammes. 

The  harvest  of  1889  started  with  the  price  of  35  florins  per  50  kilo 
grammes  of  green  hops;  that  price,  however,  could  be  maintained  but  a 
very  short  time,  as  in  the  first  half  of  December  it  had  declined  to  18  to  22 
florins.  At  these  low  prices  large  transactions  for  export  took  place,  prices 
remaining  nearly  unchanged  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  showed 
signs  of  rising  again,  and  enormous  quantites  of  green  hops  were  shipped 
to  England  at  20  to  30  florins  per  50  kilogrammes.  The  present  stock  of 
green  hops  at  the  disposal  of  producers  is  very  small.  The  average  price 
of  green  hops  for  the  last  10  years  may  be  computed  at  35  florins  per  50 
kilogrammes. 

AUSTRIAN  OILSEEDS. 

Oilseeds  are  mostly  cultivated  in  Hungary,  although  there  is  some  rape 
also  grown  in  Austria.  This  crop  has  proved  a  failure,  hence  the  price  of  1 2 
florins  before  harvesting  has  reached  at  present  the  figure  of  19.50  florins. 
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HUNGARIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  total  acreage  of  Hungary  in  1889,  as  reported  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  was  6,396,029  hectares,  which  were  cultivated  for  the  several 
products  according  to  the  following  table : 

Table  giving  the  acreage*  yield*  and  value  of  the  chief  grain  crops  in  i88g  and  the  average 

yield  per  toe  A. 


A.  IUUULLI1 

Area 

Yield 

Valnr 

Average  yield 
per  loch. 

Tochs, 

Metre  cent. 

Florins. 

Metre  cent. 

Wheat 

a,  176,948 

' . 740. 107 

3<«.  31*.  886 

10,693,703 
7,695,855 

107   107  468 

67.010.tKj7 
4a.681.6ss 

A  OS 
4.90 

^*  y 

4.  40 

Barley 

'.777.171 

6,718,815 

17.  170.  7S0 
. "/y» /jy 

3.78 

^^a D€ -  -  *  *  #                                      ■  ■••••»••■  ■■*#*••**«« 

7/1  I  J 

393,761 

4,576,363 

B.0.S 

80,8l6 

417,336 

a, 181,064 

5- 16 

3.367,403 

79.«SO 

"6.593.653 
403,333 

115,031,040 
».936.996 

7- 90 
5-o9 

Peas,  beans,  2nd  lentils.... ..•..«.,,,»..».♦,,«.,, 

V  etch  >ccd.. ..... .,...•••••••••••■•■»••■••■•«•»•••••••••••.,.. 

131,716 

TOT.  74a 

4,106,589 

5-33 

Flax  ; 

Seed.  

}  »3.9«9 

f  81,711 

799,950 

3-4» 

F"it>Cr.  MNtiHHINIHNMNNI  

1  85,834 

3,501,080 

3-58 

Hemp: 

Seed,  ■••••••*•••••«••••••••  •••■•*••»•••»••••■ ...... 

[■  1.8,866 

f  398.965 

3.055.959 

3-°9 

1  . 1  ,f  r  ••■>•••*•••••••••■■••••••«••■ 

I  489,037 

16,973,098 

3-79 

J  U.'.lLlO  ••*■■■•••■••■••••••>••■*  ••••■*••■••••••*•••••••.*• 

79. »48 

567,340 

»,033.a5» 

7.15 

Beets: 

95.«48 

".091,536 

9.489,454 

116.69 

fodder.. H.. ..........  1  **....*•••••••••••••••••• 

197,870 

39,361,657 

17.708,365 

147.88 

Potatoes  ..■■•■•■■.■-■.•••••*••..•■•••••*■•••••*••*•••••••••««■ 

7«3.533 

38,846,637 

36,766,739 

37  78 

466,8.7 

9.889,477 

a3.a9a.634 

31.  18 

vetch  mixture  (millet,  grain,  etc.)..  

4»«,35* 

6. 83a. 5" 

M,930.844 

l6.  31 

llay  .,wmnwHio»»«MHHM»mitMIIIIHilHIIIMiMIHIIIII 

4.594.035 

54,«83,«93 

"6,907,530 

Il.So 

Total. ........ 

31,391,817 

734,648.975 

Note.— 1  toch=i  acres. 


AUSTRIAN  WINE  AND  AMERICAN  VINES. 

Fruit  has  proved  a  total  failure  throughout  the  whole  of  the  realm,  but 
the  vintage,  both  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  has  turned  out  above  "middling 
good,"  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  quality.  To  counteract  the  spread  of 
the  Pcronospora  Parliament  has  granted  to  wine-growers  the  importation 
of  blue  vitriol  free  of  duty,  and  the  Hungarian  minister  of  agriculture  con- 
templates utilizing  the  large  sandy  plains  of  the  country  for  the  planting  of 
vineyards.  It  is  proposed  to  plant  about  40,000  acres  with  vines  imported 
from  the  United  States,  as  these  have  hitherto  defied  the  phylloxera.  Not 
only  are  the  wine-growers  of  Austria  dependent  on  the  American  vine,  but 
the  wine-growers  of  Europe  are  equally  dependent  thereon. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  people  in  general  looked  up  inquiringly  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders  distrustfully  when  they  first  heard  of  the  wines  of 
California.  To-day  we  may  point  out  to  skeptical  Europe  that,  as  the  im- 
mense advance  of  mankind  on  the  way  to  independence  and  to  happiness  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  peace-promoting  inventions  of  our  young  nation,  and  as 
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our  grain  and  beef  and  pork  supply  the  densely  crowded  and  needy  popu- 
lations of  Europe  with  cheap  and  wholesome  nourishment,  and  as  our  cotton 
enriches  their  wealthy  and  gives  employment  to  their  laborers,  so  our  vine, 
even  at  present,  is  saving  their  wine-growers  from  total  extinction. 

It  is  a  well- known  fact  that  in  Austria- Hungary,  in  Germany,  France, 
etc.,  very  large  areas  of  valuable  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  have 
for  ages  been  converted  into  vineyards,  and  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  wine-growers,  devoting  all  their  time  and  studies  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  derive  their  whole  support  and  their  only  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  results  of  the  vintage. 

All  those  studies  and  all  that  labor  of  many  generations  have  been  set 
at  naught  by  the  appearance  and  ravages  of  a  little  mite,  the  phylloxera;  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  vineyards,  which  the  efforts  of  the  sages  of  . 
Europe,  with  all  their  deep  science,  have  not  been  able  to  avert,  would 
only  become  a  mere  question  of  time  had  not  the  American  vine  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  hard-pressed  wine-growers  of  Europe. 

In  comment  thereon,  it  will  be  interesting  to  read  the  following  extract 
from  an  article  published  in  the  Austrian  newspaper  Neue  Freie  Presse  of 
September  20,  1890,  and  headed  "The  Exhibition  of  American  and  Im- 
proved Vines  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Vienna." 

The  continued  augmentation  and  uninterrupted  spreading  out  of  the  noxious  insect  phyllox- 
era is  affecting  the  domestic  culture  of  the  vine  in  a  manner  more  and  more  threatening, 
hence  the  greatest  interest  is  turned  to  any  measure  or  experiment  which  might  procure  the 
means  of  protection  against  the  terrible  devastation  caused  to  vineyards  by  that  mischievous 
insect.  The  American  vine  offers  us  the  means  of  still  pursuing  our  cultivating  of  the  vine  in 
spite  of  the  phylloxera,  and,  although  many  a  trial  and  several  experiments  will  yet  have  to 
be  made  in  the  choice  of  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  such  purjxjse,  still  the  present  results  al- 
ready attained  by  the  trials  made  in  Austria  have  proved  very  encouraging  and  hold  out  the 
best  hopes  of  securing  our  vineyards  against  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  aside  from  taking 
into  consideration  the  most  brilliant  success  which  the  French  point  out  in  regard  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  American  vine. 

At  the  recent  agricultural  exhibition  there  were  exhibited  several  sorts  of 
American  vines  bearing  grapes  directly  and  various  kinds  of  improved  vines 
that  were  cultivated  in  lower  Austria  by  some  associations  and  by  private 
persons.  Although  the  collection  was  far  from  being  complete,  many  of  the 
wine-growers  and  technical  schools  not  being  represented  in  it,  still  the  ex- 
hibition was  very  interesting  and  proved  highly  instructive.  It  shows  us 
the  American  vine  to  be  of  a  wonderful  power  of  vegetation,  and  that  in  1 
year  it  is  able  to  produce  shoots  of  more  than  5  metres  (15  feet)  in  length , 
it  demonstrates  the  surprisingly  rich  vegetation  of  the  American  vine  success- 
fully improved. 

Although  these  facts  are  not  unknown  to  some  of  the  professional  men, 
yet  they  have  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  wine- 
growers, and  to  these,  therefore,  the  exhibition  offered  a  rare  chance  of 
seeing  and  learning. 

Worthy  of  notice,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  collection  of  the  Landes 
Rebschule  (school  and  nursery  for  vines),  in  Komeuburg,  displaying  improved 
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vines,  of  which  more  than  90  per  cent,  have  proved  a  perfect  success,  as  also 
American  vines  (Triumph  and  Othello)  bearing  directly  and  heavily  laden 
with  grapes.  Improved  and  directly  bearing  vines  from  the  vineyards  of 
the  convent  at  Melk,  besides  a  magnificent  assortment  of  grapes  obtained 
there,  partly  from  American  vines  and  partly  from  improved  vines,  are 
likewise  on  exhibition.  The  Winzerschule  (vintagers'  school)  in  Krems 
is  represented  by  highly  and  successfully  improved  vines.  Coping  with 
these  for  success  are  the  several  associations  of  wine-growers  in  Grinzing, 
Gumpoldskirchen,  Modling,  Tribuswinkel,  etc.,  displaying  improved  vines, 
some  of  which  are  covered  with  grapes.  The  convent  of  Zwettel  has  also 
joined  in  the  contest,  besides  a  good  many  other  associations  and  wine- 
growers, most  of  them  with  a  highly  gratifying  result. 

The  exhibition  is  a  welcome  manifestation  of  the  cheering  proof  that  the 
wine-growers  are  zealously  engaged  in  the  resuscitation  of,  and  making  pro- 
ductive again,  their  vineyards,  which  have  been  laid  waste  to  so  great  an 
extent  by  the  devastation  caused  by  the  phylloxera,  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  accept  instruction.  It  is  wished  that  such  information  be  not  confined  to 
a  few  districts,  and  that  endeavors  to  promote  the  interest  of  wine-growers 
by  proper  information  will  in  other  parts  meet  with  the  same  assistance 
from  the  proper  authorities  as  they  do  with  those  of  Lower  Austria. 

PRIMOGENITURE  FARMERS. 

The  retrogressive  tendency  in  all  the  branches  of  Austrian  legislation 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  an  agrarian  law,  which  was  combated  by  the 
enlightened  men  of  all  parties,  but  which,  however,  was  "  whipped  through  " 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  factions — the  votes  of  the  Slavs,  together  with 
those  of  the  ultraconservative  and  ultraorthodox  factions.  The  new  law 
is  entitled  "  Law  relating  to  the  introduction  of  special  regulations  for  the 
portioning  out  of  hereditary  shares  of  agricultural  estates  of  medium  size 
(small  farms)."  By  this  law  it  is  ordained  that  all  such  farms  as  are  not 
larger  in  extent  than  the  "  minimum  extent  which  is  to  be  determined  upon 
by  the  Landesgesctzgebung  (provincial  or  county  legislature)  must  not  be 
divided  among  the  heirs,  but  transferred  in  their  entirety  to  one  heir.  This 
law  grants  special  advantages  to  the  heir  apparent,  such  as  a  praecipium  ap- 
praisement at  very  low  figures  and  a  long  term  for  the  payment  of  the 
legitimate  portions  of  any  coheirs,  etc. 

This  law  was  principally  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  execution  of 
it  would  be  the  means  of  creating  a  proletariate  amongst  the  peasantry, 
which  evil  could  scarcely  be  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
of  the  heirs — the  heir  apparent — would  derive  a  sufficiency  of  sustenance 
from  the  farm,  which,  if  divided,  would  undergo  dismemberment  and  prove 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  either  of  the  heirs.  This  reactionary  law 
has,  however,  received  a  damper  by  the  paragraph  which  places  the  determin- 
ing of  the  "minimum  size  of  a  farm"  in  the  hands  of  the  different  county 
legislatures,  some  of  which  are  already  preparing  dilatory  measures  which 
will  nullify  the  law. 
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One  advantage  offered  by  this  law  is  its  greatly  facilitating  the  collecting 
of  taxes  for  husbandry,  the  gathering  of  dues  being  much  safer  and  a  great 
deal  less  expensive  to  the  State  when  exacted  from  the  proprietor  of  one 
small  farm  than  from  the  owners  of  several  small  plots  of  land ;  nay,  a 
compulsory  collection  of  dues  from  the  latter  will  invariably  fail  to  cover 
the  expenses  incurred  for  collecting. 

AUSTRO- HUNGARIAN  CROPS  OF  1890. 

No  official  reports  have  as  yet  been  published  of  the  crops  of  1890  in 
Austria-Hungary,  nor  probably  will  be  before  August,  1891.  As  soon  as  they 
can  be  obtained  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  submit  them  to  the  Department. 

The  following  figures  on  the  estimated  cereal  crops  were  reported  at  the 
eighteenth  international  corn  market  held  at  Vienna  on  August  25  and  26, 
1890: 


Table  showing  the  acreage  and  estimated  yield  of  the  chief  grain  crops  of  Austria- Hungary 

in  1 8  go. 


Acreage. 

•  Yield. 

Hungary. 

Total. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Total. 

Wheat.  •■■■>•*••••*••••••••••••••••••• 

Hiirlcy.««.  WHMMMN  MMM 

Hectares. 
*,»74,«»4 
«.973.'9» 
1,109,834 
1,880,485 

Hectares. 

1,185,18a 
1,048,84a 
«,  "9.373 

Hectares. 
4,206,656 
3.«58,474 
9,158,666 
3,009,858 

Metre  cent. 
17,000,000 
30,000,000 
19,000,000 
31,000,000 

Metre  cent. 
47,000,000 

l8.OQO.000 
16,700,000 
14,000,000 

Metre  cent. 
64,000,000 
48,000,000 
35,700.000 
45,000,000 

If  the  average  return  for  1  toch  be  estimated  for  wheat  at  6^  metre 
centners  in  Austria  and  5  metre  centners  in  Hungary,  rye  at  6  metre  cent- 
ners in  Austria  and  5  metre  centners  in  Hungary,  barley  at  6*4  metre 
centners  in  Austria  and  5  metre  centners  in  Hungary,  oats  at  6  metre  cent- 
ners in  Austria  and  d%  metre  centners  in  Hungary,  the  cereal  crops  of  1890 
in  Austria- Hungary  would  exceed  that  of  a  full  middling  crop,  leaving  the 
surplus  as  follows:  Wheat,  10,000,000  metre  centners;  rye,  7,000,000  metre 
centners;  barley,  5,000,000  metre  centners;  oats,  5,000,000  metre  centners. 

A  full  middling  crop  (not  the  average  return  of  former  years),  taken  at 
100  units,  shows  the  average  return  of  the  harvest  of  1890,  expressed  in 
percentage  and  in  round  figures,  to  be  as  follows: 


Country, 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

nancy. 

Oats. 

Austria  

Hungary.  ••••••*••••••• 

•  ••••••**•••«•*«■*•-•«»•*•••••••••••••*•••  

•*••»•  •■..••••••-•■•••••■■■•••••••■•«••■••■•••«•*••■«•>■■•• 

Per  cent. 
100 
127 

Per  cent. 

i°7 
,38 

Per  cent. 
in 
194 

Per  cent. 
119 
98 
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AUSTRIAN  CROPS  OF  1890. 

The  area  of  1,174,024  hectares  under  cereal  cultivation  in  Austria  in 
1890  yielded  the  following  returns: 

Table  showing  the  yield  in  1890  of  the  four  principal  grain  crops  in  the  several 

lands  of  Austria. 


Crown  lands. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Oau. 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

'.393.566 

3.953,936 

I,400(8lS 

3,i84.4«5 

834,986 

1,148,840 

646,843 

'. ^OS. 373 

>°9.7M 

143,206 

'8,349 

>4«,43* 

963,989 

i, 110,439 

»47.7*4 

'.35'.«89 

330,013 

567.443 

3*3,577 

3*4. '64 

233,31a 

»'4,34* 

■64.480 

1,137,916 

204,316 

77,830 

7^. 77" 

>56.433 

330,480 

44.^73 

«9.<3i 

'7.496 

'3. 883 

7.686 

6.050 

4, 343. '55 

9.524.40' 

6.7»7.«» 

7.6oo,455 

',558.437 

3, 873. 745 

3.5'3.546 

3,906,018 

180,691 

685,976 

437.998 

939.933 

1,463,800 

3,072, :fo 

».79'.s53 

4.745.393 

3.303.706 

5,126,158 

3.856.583 

7.03».343 

340.550 

565.774 

133,828 

tx,946 

'7.777 

1  ,  21  -  1 

>.»33 

643 

H5.753 

34.559 

74.378 

43.' 78 

335.940 

63,655 

267,120 

'6.973.33' 

30,040, 104 

19,663,831 

3*.  5*7. 575 

Lower  Austria. 
Upper  Austria. 
Salzburg. 


•»..»•.••.....•......  mimmimi  •  *•• 


Styrui.   

Carinthia 


 •  •••• 


INNNtM4NHNNINl«»0»ilHi«  

•  ••■••••••••••>••••*•••*•■•••••••••••• 

»M.  ♦  MM«MM»*IMWH««IMlW*IHMII 

■••■•••••■■■•••••••••••••■■•••••••••••a 

•  ••••••  mm  IWHIMIWHIIIIII ••• 


C^arniola*.  

Tyrol : 

North... 

South... 
Vumrll>crg 
Bohemia. 
Moravia.. 

Silesia . . . •••>......... . .. ................ ... ............................. 

Galicia : 

West  

EMt.... 
Bukowina.. 
<iorit2  and  Gradiska 
Trieste. 

Isiria  

Dalmatia 


...........  .••>•••..  MHIMNMNHNMtMINtNINNNM 

■••  NIIMIHIIMHI 


•••.••■••.•••■••a •*•..*•■■••••• t ■ ....... 


Total... 


•  •••••••  IM<MIIHtM  WMtHMMIWIM  ......... 


The  quality  of  grain,  judged  by  its  weight,  is  given  for  each  crown  land 
by  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  the  weight  per  hectolitre  {1.838  bushels)  of  the  grain  crop  of  each 

for  1890. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oau. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Kilcs. 

Kilos. 

73  to  84 

67  to  76 

56  to  70 

40  to  52 

73  to  79 

68  to  73 

63  to  65 

38  to  48 

76  to  79 

65  to  70 

60  to  65 

76  to  90 

69  to  73 

63  to  68 

45  to  53 

75  to  82 

7a  to  76 

64  to  70 

43  to  48 

75  »  76 

To  to  73 

6a  to  65 

46  to  53 

7«  to  77 

69  to  73 

63  to  65 

45  to  49 

76  to  80 

70  to  74 

64  to  63 

46  to  48 

70  to  84 

60  to  78 

60  to  7a 

4*  to  53 

70  to  83 

68  to  78 

63  to  72 

43  to  5* 

75  to  80 

70  «o  74 

64  to  71 

45  to  S4 

73  to  77 

69  to  73 

60  to  68 

46  to 

70  to  79 

67  to  76 

6a  to  65 

70  to  80 

69  to  75 

60  to  65 

40  to  yo 

 *. 

60  to  65 

77  to  80 

60  to  73 

60  to  65 

40  to  48 

I>owcr  Austria 
Upper  Avis*.  1  in.  ,. 

Sal/burg..  , 

Styria 


•MMMHMH 
•  MOMMfl 


Carinthia.... 
Carniola, 
Tyrol : 

North..  

South.  

Bohemia...., 
Moravia  


*•••••••••*•••• 


Galicia: 
West. 


Rast.  1 

Bukowina  

Trieste. 

Goritz  and  Gradiska  


 •  


......... 
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THE  WORLD'S  WHEAT  HARVEST. 

The  world's  wheat  harvest,  as  estimated  and  reported  at  the  eighteenth 
international  corn"  market,  held  at  Vienna,  Austria,  on  August  25  and  26, 
1890,  from  the  publications  of  the  several  Governments,  and  from  other  reli- 
able sources,  shows  the  following  results : 

Table  showing  the  wheat  crop  for  /SSS,  1889,  and  1890  of  the  chief  grain-growing  countries 

of  Europe. 


1ES8. 

1889. 

X890. 

/  / x'ctoltt  res . 

ti  tClOltl  T£S . 



titct&atrts. 

18,370,000 

17,400,000 

AQ  63<-TOO 

M_  cto.  400 

C  7   202  COO 

6,090,000 

6,960,000 

X3, 050, 000 

t9  *jrV>  rw"i 

ft**,  ^V'f  IMJ 

13, 050,1  .to 

1,399,000 

1,812,500 

2,030,000 

99,813/200 

113,825,000 

116,000,000 

33. 358. 7<» 

30,812,500 

3J.35o.ooo 

3,625,000 

3.987.500 

4,350,000 

1,740,000 

2,175,000 

2,175,000 

36,627,000 

36,482,000 

44.587.500 

145,000 

145,000 

145,000 

*,  465,«» 

2,900,000 

2,900,000 

ao, 320,000 

>5. 767,300 

21,750.000 

108,750,000 

66, 120,000 

75,690,000 

3,»»7.500 

9,175,000 

3,615,000 

■3,838,000 

26, 63o,ooo 

24,650,000 

1,342,700 

1,305,000 

725,000 

870,000 

870,000 

14,500,000 

13,050,000 

13,050,000 

•7,201,900 

=  7.506,500 

27.550,000 

465,833,800 

412,513,400 

463,640,000 

Austria...., 

Hungary  

Belgium  


••■..•••••••»•••  


............. .. •  • 


•.•••.•.•a...... 


Denmark. 
France  


.•••••••.•*«•*•.••»..••.*•.»>■•.•*..••*.■.*>■.....>>..* 


Greece  

Holland  

Italy  

Norway  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Scrvia  

Snaiii  

S  weden  


•   ■•••••••< 


•••••  ■>••  a  *  NMNtM 


Switzerland... 

Turkey  

Great  Britain  


  ■■■■     ••••••••••>  


Total. 


Table  showing  the  wheat  crop  for  18SS,  /8S9,  and  1890  of  the  chief  grain-growing  countries 

not  belonging  to  Europe. 


«8S8. 

X889. 

Hectolitres. 

Hectolitres. 

Hectolitres. 

7,960,500 

5.7«3.ooo 

7.975.ooo 

4,350,00° 

7,975,000 

7,975,ooo 

9,497.500 

>5.297.5°° 

14, 500.000 

13,050,000 

13,050,000 

13,050,000 

xi, 600,000 

10,875,000 

«3,775,ooo 

1 , 380, 400 

».3»5,°oo 

x, 305,000 

4,350,000 

5.»47,SOO 

6,525,000 

3,900,000 

»» 537, Soo 

2,990,000 

94.383.400 

85,964,700 

82,650,000 

8,120,000 

7.975,ooo 

7.97S.<«> 

5,075,000 

4,3S".ooo 

4,350,000 

«5o,75o,5oo 

177,828,000 

145.000,000 

3»3.4»7,3°o 

333,038,300 

307.980,000 

Algiers.. 
Argentine  Republic. .. 

Australia  , 

Asia  Minor.  , 


•  •Hill  •  •«•••■  ••••••••a  •••■•••a 


 1  •.»•••■ 


 •••••••»*••••■ 


a a  a* 


 •..•..(••IMMMM.H, 


Cape  colonics. 
Chilc^  , 

Kg  y  P  t  •  •  a  a  •  a  a  •  a  a  a  a       •  • 

I  fill  W  ••••••  aa  a  a  .mi  ••••••••«  a  ••••••••  a      •  a  •••••••••*>  a  •••••••••  M  •  a  •••••••  • 

*  CrSl«l  MtN«  MIN<  MMIMHHNNMHIfNll  *•  a       a  *•••*•••••••••••«*•■•••*•*•••*  • 

SynA,,  •»a«a..»».....nt»»a»at  *««•««*•••*• 

United  States.... 


 ••«•••  a  aaaa  


Total.. 


This  makes  up  the  estimated  total  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  for  i8yo 
as  follows:  Europe,  468,640,000  hectolitres;  United  States,  145,000,000 
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hectolitres;  other  countries,  162,980,000  hectolitres ;  total,  776,620,000  hec- 
tolitres, against  750,000,000  hectolitres  in  1889  and  779,000,000  hectolitres 
in  1888.  Thus  the  world's  yield  of  wheat  for  1890  is  about  56,000,000 
hectolitres  greater  than  that  of  1889. 

The  following  prices  in  francs  (gold)  were  paid  at  the  following  places 
in  December,  1889  and  1890,  for  100  kilogrammes  of  domestic  wheat  or 
equally  good  foreign  wheat,  duty  paid : 


M.irket. 


18S9. 


London  

Paris 

Berlin  

A 11 1  wc  rp  ••»...... 

Amsterdam 
New  York  



Zurich. 
Odessa... 
Brahilov 
Vienna... 


■  •>■•  ••••••••  

••■■••■■••••■•■•■■■•■•■■■■•■••■•••■•■(••■•■■•■•■••■•••■••■••a 


IIMMIMIM  IHHtlim  »>IMItl  1 « tlMM  «mn  

••••••••»•••••-•••■••••••■•••*■■•••••••*•*•••••••••■•■••■••■•>•*•••■•••••••■•••■••• 

HlllliyillmimtHtlmHH  •••••#••■•••••  ••••■■••••■*••••••>••••••■•••••*• 


/'  /  47  HC S . 

18.00 


■•••••••••■■■••••■••■■••••■•••••a ■••■••■*••■■• •*••■••••■■••••*>•■■■■•••■••••■••■•■• 


"-75 
»3-  75 
«77S 
17.00 
16. 50 

»3»5 
14.50 
13.50 
18.  25 


Thus  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  all  the  principal  grain  markets  show  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which,  however  moderate,  had  not  been  taken 
into  calculation  by,  and  was  quite  unexpected  to,  the  grain  trade  in  general, 
which,  in  view  of  the  harvest  returns,  had  been  looking  for  a  reduction  of 
prices  by  the  end  of  August.  As  a  natural  consequence  that  disappointment 
was  accompanied  by  very  great  losses. 

The  principal  cause  for  the  disappointment  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reason 
that,  in  judging  of  the  statistical  situation  of  the  cereals,  there  had  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  the  great  influence  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
the  crop  of  1887  would  bear  on  the  prices  for  the  harvest  of  1 888-' 89  and 
1 889-' 90. 

In  1887  the  wheat  crop  of  Europe  alone  yielded  501,000,000  hectolitres  ; 
that  of  Europe  and  of  the  other  countries  together,  818,000,000  hectoliters;  of 
which  enormous  quantity,  according  to  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  world 
as  calculated  by  English  statisticians,  there  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  of  i888-'89  a  surplus  quantity  of  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  hecto- 
litres. The  pressure  of  that  surplus  quantity  on  the  market,  although 
gradually  decreasing,  would  not  admit  of  a  rising  tendency  of  prices,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  harvest  of  i889~'90,  and  when  the  surplus 
quantity  had  been  for  the  greater  part  disposed  of,  that  the  situation  of  the 
market  began  to  assume  a  normal  condition  ;  and,  as  all  fresh  arrivals  were 
readily  taken  up — which  in  the  beginning  proved  even  insufficient  to  supply 
the  demand — the  stability  of  the  market  and  steady  prices  were  natural  con- 
sequences, and  so  much  the  more  as  the  potato  crop,  which  is  of  such  vital 
interest  to  many  countries,  failed  to  answer  the  expectations,  as  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe. 
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WHEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  EUR0P2. 

The  consumption  of  wheat,  according  to  the  statistics  of  professional 
men,  is  supposed  to  be,  per  head  of  the  population  (men,  women,  and 
children),  as  follows: 


Country. 


France  

Great  Britain 

Belgium  

Holland-  

Spain-  

Portugal. 
Italy — 
( 1  recce. 
Turkey 

Algiers  

Kgypt..._  

Germany  

Switzerland  

Auitria-Hungary.. 

Roumania  , 

Servia..-..  , 


*.■.■•••■•.•■•■■■•■■•■••■■«••••«■•. 


.............. 


Quantity. 

Hectolitres 

a- 7 
a.  15a 

a.  3a 

'•447 

»-94 

1.69 

••597 

1.563 

1. 18a 

i.a8 

0.875 

0.9:8 

t-°73 

»  45 

1.53 

1. 15 


Country. 


Denmark...  

Sweden  and  Norway  

Russia  .....••»••••••.•. 

Asia  Minor  

Syria..-  

Persia.-  

India  (English)  

Australia..  

United  Slates  , 

Canada..-  

Mexico  

Antilles..-  

Central  America  , 

Chile  and  Peru  

Argentine  Republic  


Quantity. 


Hectolitres. 


If  these  figures  be  taken  as  the  base  for  a  calculation  of  the  consumption 
of  wheat,  taking  into  account  the  respective  populations  of  the  different 
countries  for  each  year  and  the  necessary  supply  for  seed  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, the  crops  of  wheat  since  1887  and  its  consumption  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

Yield. 

Consumption. 

Excess  or 
deficit. 

i337-"68  

Hectolitre*. 
Il8.i4a.a00 
779,350,300 

750. 556, 960 
776,630,000 

Hectolitres. 
77*. 8  50,000 
777.9*5. 000 
784, .)  50.000 
78^,535,000 

Hectolitres, 
+4».«9».  mo 

+  t,  vs.  300 

— j3.595.»oo 
-13,905,000 

i888-'8j  

iS*^o-  ^1  ......*•..*•...................  

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  CATTLE. 

In  1889  there  were  exported  from  Austria- Hungary  :  Oxen  and  bulls, 
63,439;  cows,  41,122;  heifers,  18,390;  calves,  10,812.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1890  there  were  exported  :  Oxen  and  bulls,  56,722  ;  cows,  33,349  ;  heifers, 
15,223;  calves,  8,526. 


Table  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  cattle  from  18S6  to  1SS9. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

Excess  of 
exports. 

1886  „  ~  

68,139 

63,»79 
49.6*4 
49.4*» 

Number, 
138,664 
101,33a 
94.978 
«33.7«3 

Number , 
60, 535 
38.043 
45,354 
84.301 

1887  .-  

1888  
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The  average  import  and  export  of  cattle  from  1831  to  1889  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Period. 


i83i-'35  

i836-*40  , 

i8^i~  45  **' 

t846-'$o  , 

>85«-'5S-. 
i856-"6o.. 

i86i-'65.. 
i866-'7c.. 
«87«-"75.. 
i876--8o.. 
i83i-'85.. 
i886-'89.. 


«■■••■•■...•.••■■••••••••«••■•••••»•■•••••■•••*••■••■■••••..•......*■. 


•  ••••••••••••••••••  HMHHMM  


■■•■■■•■••■••••••••••••■•■■••■a* 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Number. 
M5.667 
'69.634 
169,30a 

™5,5»3 
148,876 

» 3°. 556 
108,430 
131,685 

1 79. 589 
111,509 

66.3»5 
57.626 


Number. 
94,»9« 
93.433 
»»4.»55 
90,638 

93.070 
99,670 
138,058 

« 39. 305 
145,986 

170,930 
114,805 
114,682 


Imports. 


Number. 

59.376 
76,311 

45.o67 
34.875 
56.E06 
30. 836 


33.603 


89,638 
y,  6ao 

59. 4' « 
48,480 

57,o5« 


The  decrease  in  the  import  of  cattle  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  entrance  of  cattle  from  Roumania,  which  caused  a  reduction 
in  the  import  of  fully  52  per  cent.,  whilst  the  export  of  cattle  from  Austria- 
Hungary  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  thereby. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS. 

The  most  important  articles  of  export  are  coal,  wood,  grain,  vegetables, 
and  minerals,  which  together  form  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole  export,  as  may- 
be seen  by  the  following  table  : 

Table  showing  the  Austro- Hungarian  exports  from  1879  to  October  31,  tSqo,  inclusive. 


Year. 


Coal. 


Wood. 


Grain  and 
vegetables. 


1  *  *  *  •• 

1 8  So.,... 
1 1 ............ ... 

1 882... ......  •••«•• 

188  3^««.  

Total.... 

1B84  

1 8S5 .  •  • 

1886  

1887  

1888  

Total  

Average : 

i879-'S3  

1884-88  

I  880. .  ■••■■■■..»•.••• 

First  10  months 
of  1890...  

NOTB. — I 


Metre  cent. 
32,800,000 
37,300,000 
36,600,030 
34,900,000 
40,700,000 


Metre  cent. 
17,300,000 
17,500,000 

19,  300,000 
30, 100,000 
31,100,000 


Metre  cent. 
13,300,000 

9,300,000 
10,000,000 
13,400,000 

9,900,000 


Metre  cent. 
a, 600,000 
4,800,000 
6, 700,000 
8,000,000 
8,300,000 


Metre  cent. 

I3,000,0u0 
13,500,000 
13,400,000 
19,300,000 
«3.*«>,( 


Metre  < 

76,000,000 
81,300,000 
84,900,0^0 
88,600,000 
93,300,000 


182,300,000 

41,300,000 
41,200,000 
45,oo>,ooo 
47,500,000 
61,300,000 


95,100,000 

33,300,000 
23,300,000 
19,300,000 
31,000,000 
20,900, 


54.800,000 

8,300,000 
9,500,000 
9,300,000 
10, 700,000 

13,400,000 


30,400,000 


63,300,000 


424,800,000 


9,400,000 
9,300,000 

8,600,000 

7,300,000 

6,600,000 


336, 100,000 


105,700,000 


51, 100,000 


41,100,000 


36,400,000 
47,30o,ojo 

59.600,000 

54,800,000 


19,000,000 

31,  IOO.OOO 


»3. 
12,900,000 


7,  boo,  00  j 

8,300,000 


6, 100,000 
8, 200, 000 
7,400,000 

8,900,000 


»3.400, 

13,100,000 

14, 100,000 
13,000,000 
15,300,000 


04. 600.000 

95,300,000 

96, 100,000 

99,500,000 
117,300,000 


50a. 800, 


13,500,000 

13,800,000 


17,600,000 





85.000,000 

100, 500,000 


103,500,000 


CtttMf*aWf| 
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Spinning  and  weaving  form  a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  foreign 
trade,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

Table  showing  the  textile  exports  from  1879  to  October  jr,  iSqo,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Cotton 
yam. 

Cotton, 
goods. 

Linen 
yarn. 

I.inen 
goods. 

Woolen 
yarn. 

Met.  cat. 
4.610 

5.616 

7,936 
6,860 

Met.  cent 
a6, 555 
•8,769 

34.095 
31,6x6 
40,047 

Met.  cent. 
105,001 
76,851 
91,169 

•09.559 

94.879 

Met  cent. 
52,336 
41.189 
45,354 
4».536 
26,878 

Met.  cent. 
14.065 
«3,«55 
i3.«85 
'4,3*9 
",907 

QQ 

1  002..... .....................  

XS83  •••••••••••••••••••■.•••••••••••-•«•.•••••••»••♦••••••••♦••••*.•• 

...  , 

1  01  a  I, . «»  mm  ihiiimm»»»"»»»  »»»«!  

1 6S4  •••••♦♦•♦••••*•••*••••••••••••••••••••#•*••♦♦••*• 

18B5  •*••••••••••••»«•••»••••••*••••••••••■••••••••*••••••••••••>• 

1  NOHMHNNIWMMNMfNMMNMI  ••••••••-••••«•••••••••••••••*•■•«•• 

1  SSc  •>•••«••••••••«••••••••«•••••*••>••«••••••#•*•»••••••••••••••.•. 

Toud  •••••••••••«••••••*•»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••. 

3».654 

161,077 

470.459 

207,^84 

68,531 

7.47« 
8.743 
9.577 
9.7s' 
10,760 

36,977 
35.033 
38.  3»9 
37,609 

33.035 

88,614 

99.667 
105,942 

102,  362 
9«.S45 

»4.697 
18,284 
90,496 

94.091 
22.S18 

14.539 
M.4'5 
'7.437 
12,386 
12,841 

46,33a 

180,326 

488,180 

110,316 

7«.5«« 

Average : 

I  879 —  ^3*  imniiTiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiii 

i884-*88  

6,53» 
9.  "6 

»o.3« 
13,090 

39,905 
36,057 
99,968 
35,020 

94.090 
97.636 
82,128 
64.499 

41,457 
99,063 
97.967 
•46,164 

»3.7o6 
M.309 
11,038 

7.034 

First  10  months  of  1890  

Year. 

Woolen 

goods. 

Silks  and 
silk  waste. 

Silk 
goods. 

Clothing 
garments. 

1879* *******  »***'•***''**>*>*****»<**»***'<*  m**mm  9**tmm  —■■>■—■■■  ■             ■■  ■  mmwm* 

Met.  cent 
49,338 
43.676 

53,637 
52,840 
46,680 

Met.  cent 
9,931 
10,199 
11,090 
6,4.8 
9.965 

Met.  cent. 
1,423 
1,626 

1.903 
3,929 
3.5'9 

Met  cent. 
13.816 
13.557 
M,577 

12,13© 
".917 

x  8S3 .  .••••*••••••••■■•••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••**•••••■•••••••••••••■• 

946,171 

47.6oj 

".393 

66,007 

50,82a 
46,761 
53,393 
47,940 
47.759 

8,881 
9.8S6 
10,071 

9.»75 
",974 

3.S63 
3.820 

5, '93 
7,301 
6,954 

13.070 

>3.459 
16,226 
13,615 
14.496 

1 88  7,            mmmtM  <t 

l888.  .•••••••«•*••••••••••••■••■■•••»••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••*.• 

ToUil..  •■•••••••■•••••••••■•••■••••>•••••••••»■••••■••••••••■••••■••••«••■• 

Average : 

»4.668 

50.967 

96,  i.?t 

70.S66 

49.934 
49,334 
51.800 

45,558 

9.59» 

10,053 
13,969 
11,620 

9,979 

5,226 

5.858 
4.436 

13.901 

14.173 
12,300 
10,467 

•Including  14,407  metre  centners  of  jute  goods  and  11,341  metre  centners  of  ropes  of  different  fibers. 

The  exports  of  Austria -Hungary,  which  Empire  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  include  all  the  products  of  agriculture,  of  forestry,  and  of  the 
mines.  The  amount  of  export  is  growing  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1889  a 
special  increase  was  noticed. 
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Table  showing  the  other  exports  of  Austria- Hungary  from  1879  to  October  j/,  1890,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Paper. 

Leather. 

Kc-itncr 

Wooden 
ware. 

Brushes  c«c 

Metre  cent. 

,*/>/.-<•  <*•)*/. 

Metre  cent 

Metre  cent. 

t  Cfltt. 

.Am 

*8t,375 

«»»304 

15.97a 

a93.037 
33'.  393 

1.540 

tMLfe 

319,619 

10, 112 

I7.8'5 

*.S93 

.CG. 

a  39.  *74 

,2.733 

ao,  538 

329,708 

a  fiSt  •* 

318,914 

•«,47° 

•8,360 

•  .874 

1 88  3. t 

356,907 

14,270 

•1,383 

286,008 

1.047 

1,116,189 

S9»889 

97.977 

1,576,881 

CO 

285,600 

12, 260 

31,389 

381,100 

».3>S 

35°.<»3 

11,1 IO 

31,223 

379,822 

»,034 

I             MIIMWMMIMHMHMI  94)4 1  MtMIHMMM NNt|MNI ■ 

329,190 

11,598 

»3,482 

387,711 

a. 069 

361,320 

8,755 

22,767 

280,613 

1,788 

|  SS8  .  .<••••  HHHHHIWIIiMMIMMI  ••••••••• 

377. 09S 

8,433 

a5.97a 

389,861 

3.a46 

1  ttUJunmnmii  ■  ■        »  hwh  *»■  p— 1*  mum 

«.703.'3« 

52, 166 

114,83a 

1,419,107 

",45* 

Average : 

 -fc-Q 

11,978 

'9.595 

3*5. a  36 

*.  7J* 

1 8^4  —  88.                   -  •■••jp  ....... 

340,636 

«o.433 

«a,9*6 

383,831 

a,39i 

•338.305 

9,618 

•5,614 

3a3.4©8 

3.J96 

T3»8,5«3 

9.0O5 



•7.»85 

3*3.774 

3,s65 

Year. 

I3.1SRCI 

ware, 



goods. 


1    ■»  m  ■  t  g-  V,  r\i  ii~ 

^  aoin »_ ntmc 

Bone good* 

Metre  cent . 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

3.n43 

10,031 

*»  3lV 

«.4W 

3.33° 

15. 1x10 

1,311 

5.3CJ 

3, COI 

ao,799 

8,090 

4,3«8 

a»973 

19,26a 

I  ,  UI3 

5.  '7i 

21,618 

1  p 

4.3*6 

16,269 

9S.970 

8.47B 

".435 

:  .  .  

3-041 

44* 

».3»7 

3.6*3 

«,5«a 

22,273 

».534 

».94i 

'.635 

33.865 

*,430 

a.  646 

3,838 

•4.987 

3,088 

a,  468 

a.SoO 

a6,683 

*.3»9 

».75« 

13,036 

130,348 

9.698 

Average : 

3.»54 

•9.»94 

1.696 

4.a87 

2,605 

34,050 

*,94° 

2,885 

3,829 

86,530 

1,146 

3,717 

5.05a 

".548 

1,848 

•»a*S 

*  Not  including  296,511  metre  centners  of  pulp. 
fNot  including  363,658  metre  centners  of  pulp. 


Though  Austria-Hungary  sends  a  great  deal  of  barley  and  malt  to  foreign 
countries,  yet  it  does  not  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  maize  and  rye  for  its 
own  use.    Vegetables  are  exported  even  to  America. 

Austria-Hungary  takes  the  lead  of  the  sugar-exporting  countries  of  Europe 
and  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  export  of  flour,  wines  and  liquors,  beer, 
butter,  ceresin,  raw  materials,  wax,  skins,  fowls'  eggs,  feathers,  mineral 
water,  fresh  fish,  fowl  and  game,  (lax,  hemp,  and  wool. 
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The  quantities  exported  from  1879  t0  October  31,  1S90,  inclusive,  of  the 
principal  articles  just  named  were  as  folbws: 


Year. 


■•■»•••*•••••••••■ 

HIMMIHtMl 


Total. 

«884 

i  s  p  5  

1886 


....................... 


'887  

1 383  •••«•*•< 

Total. 


•  f  ■*•••••• . 


i884-#88. 

1889  

First  10  months  of  1890.. 


Sugar. 

Flour. 

lift 

Wuie. 

Beer. 

Liquor.. 

Wool. 

Met 're  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

Metre  cent. 

a.o5St«» 

3,433,000 

43S.OOO 

348,000 

189,000 

76,000 

9,342,000 

1,301,000 

906,000 

307,000 

.05,000 

130,000 

3, 760,000 

1,333,000 

438,000 

318,000 

231  ,000 

95.000 

a, a8a, 000 

1,816,000 

410,000 

336,000 

150,000 

97,000 

3,604,000 

1,872,000 

407,000 

356,000 

395,000 

133,000 

13,043,000 

8,634,000 

3,596,000 

1,655,000 

I,o6o,000 

511.000 

3,343,000 

». 530.000 

45«.ooo 

363,000 

l8l,000 

114,000 

3,414.000 

1,500,000 

581,000 

368,000 

363,000 

93,000 

2, 418,000 

1   424  OOO 

700.000 

•jSs.ooo 

j  .1  

143.000 

120.000 

3,339,000 

1,383,000 

705,000 

405,000 

87,000 

66,000 

3, 360,000 

3,06l,00O 

1,028,000 

411,000 

35.000 

90,000 

13,663,000 

7,728,000 

3.564,000 

». 931. OOO 

707.OOO 

491,000 

3,409,000 

1,827,000 

519,000 

331,000 

•13,000 

103,000 

a. 543.000 

1,566,000 

7«3.ooo 

386,000 

141,000 

08,OQO 

3,970,000 

l,76l,00O 

831,000 

471,000 

314,000 

130,000 

3,106,000 

1,066,000 

564,000 

470,000 

358,000 

117,'JUO 

BEET  SUGAR  IN  AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 

The  cultivating  of  the  sugar  beet  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  rural 
economy  of  Austria,  and  is  now  beginning  to  gain  ground  in  Hungary,  too, 
as  the  Hungarian  Government,  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  beet-root 
culture  for  the  conservation  of  the  soil,  is  resolved  to  further  the  establishing 
of  sugar  factories  in  Hungary  in  every  manner  possible. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  produce  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  sugar 
factories  has  attained  no  mean~  place  among  the  market  articles  of  the 
world.  In  1869  raw  sugar  first  began  to  become  an  article  of  export  from 
Austria  to  Holland,  England,  and  also  to  Germany.  Up  to  1874  the  home 
production  of  the  last-named  country  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  its  home  con- 
sumption. The  export  of  sugar  has  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  export  of  sugar  from  Austria- Hungary  for  each  month 
in  1889  and  1890: 


January... 
February. 


M'irch                                  .  . 

April...  _  ..    , 

June-  ~  

.... ..........  ......a... ...a*. •*..*. >.».««.« *».... ...... 

OCtot)Cr  ••••«••.••«  M«M»l«»tMIHM«M»IIWIHIII 

►  . ..... . ... ............ .  •  .  ... .. ...... .............  ... . 

Metre  cent. 

Mttre  cent. 

4«8,30) 

............ ...»■■ 

3»i.532 

•43.246 

-»-..! '-4 

173.119 

438,593 

l4(Of 

311,203 

153,332 

337.467 

a3«. 325 

378,217 

■21,6,4 

336,809 

i»3,4->. 

331,948 

54.  *  » 

108,485 

558,158 

461.4.* 

301,207 

666, 7v  4 
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Beet-root  sugar  has  made  its  way,  also,  into  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  being  admitted  free  of  duty  (April  i,  1 891)  it  will  become 
an  article  of  steadily  growing  importance. 

The  value  of  beet-root  sugar  exported  from  Austria- Hungary  to  the 
United  States  was  as  follows: 


Year. 

Value. 

Year. 

I  8&6.  >■••••  i««wt«*»Hmwiiiiimi*iMiiiiniw>i 
1887*  •••••••••••••*••■•••■>•••••••••••■•■*■*••• 

$7,136.46 

973.5)7  49 
35,816.66 

1 8<SS.  ..(•<•••  •••••••■••••■■•••••••»••••••••■»••••••• 

i             ....  ....  mWtWMWWM  MMII  *•*  ■  ■  ■  WllWII 

*403.39»-94 
JOS,  343-  9* 
3,585.8«>.5a 

For  the  quarter  ending  December,  1890,  the  value  of  the  beet-root  sugar 
exported  to  the  United  States  alone  amounted  to  $1,751,429.11,  against 
$305,343.92  for  the  12  months  of  the  calendar  year  1889. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  Magdeburg  sugar  ring  (broken 
up  in  July),  prices  were  subject  to  very  considerable  fluctuations,  as  will  be 
found  from  the  following  statement  of  prices  for  first  product  of  raw  sugar, 
free  to  the  Bohemian  frontier  (ofT  Ausscgg),  per  100  kilogrammes  (221^ 
English  pounds),  88  per  cent,  polarization,  bagged  gross  weight  for  net  (with- 
out inland  taxes): 


D.ue. 


January  i  , 

January  15  

February  I......  

February  15  

March  1  


Price. 


Florin*. 
17.  »o 
17.  CO 
17.00 

17.50 
18.80 


— 


March  15..... 
April  i„. 
April  15, 
May  1... 
May  « 5. 


■*••*••••  ••*•< 


Price. 



^7 


19.60 


46.59 


Thus,  by  the  machination  of  the  Magdeburg  sugar  ring,  prices  for  raw 
sugar  had  been  driven  up  so  as  to  reach  the  price  for  loaves;  and  on  May 
25  there  was  a  transaction  for  500  metre  centners  of  raw  sugar  at  31.50 
florins,  exceeding  considerably  even  the  price  quoted  for  double  loaves. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  supplies  of  "  prompt "  raw  sugar  in  Austria  had 
totally  run  out,  and  from  that  time  forward  there  were  no  quotations  for 
"prompt  good,"  but  only  of  such  of  the  new  harvest  of  1889-90,  and 
these  quotations,  at  the  same  terms  as  cited  above,  were  as  follows  in  1S89: 


D.ite. 


June  1 

June  15.... 
July  1.... 
July  is  _.. 
August  1.. 
August  « 5 
September  i 
September  15  





Price. 


Florin. 
17.50 
19.00 
so.  00 
18.30 
17.70 
18.  so 
17. 10 
17.50 


October  1 
October  15.. 
.>  vcuiocr 
November  15 
December  1 
December  i6_... 

3> 
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The  Austro-Hungarian  sugar  factories  reaped  great  advantage  from  the 
movement  of  prices  in  so  far  that,  after  having  disposed  of  their  first  products, 
very  high  prices  were  received  for  their  after  products,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  realize  brilliant  transactions  for  the  harvest  of  1889-' 90,  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  200,000,000  metre  centners,  at  prices  varying  from  17.50  to  20 
florins. 

For  the  harvest  of  1888-89  there  were  working  in  Austria-Hungary  215 
sugar  factories  and  refineries,  to  wit:  Bohemia,  158 ;  Moravia,  50;  Silesia,  9 ; 
Lower  Austria,  3 ;  Hungary,  14.  Their  number  remained  unchanged  during 
the  harvest  of  1 889-' 90. 

The  harvest  of  1889-  90  showed  the  produce  to  be  555,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar;  the  present  harvest  is  estimated  at  720,000  tons. 

During  the  harvest  just  ended  sugar  beets,  being  of  excellent  quality,  con- 
taining 15  to  18  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter,  and  with  a  yield  of  200 
to  300  metre  centners  per  hectare,  have  proved  a  highly  remunerative  crop  to 
agriculturists.  Sugar  beets  were  contracted  for  with  growers  at  the  price  of 
1. 10  to  1.25  florins  (prices  varying  according  to  location)  and  above.  Besides 
the  price  agreed  on  between  the  sugar  manufacturer  and  the  beet-grower,  the 
latter  receives  gratis  the  seed  for  sowing  from  the  sugar  manufactory  he 
enters  into  contract  with,  and,  furthermore,  a  quantity  of  beet  cuttings  for 
fodder  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  beets  delivered.  These  allowances 
answer  to  an  equivalent  of  8  kreutzers  per  metre  centner  of  beets.  At  pres- 
ent 90  kreutzers  to  1.10  florins  is  offered  per  metre  centner  of  beets  for  the 
next  harvest  without  having  led  to  any  large  transactions;  and  it  appears  as 
if  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  for  the  next  harvest  is  to  be  considerably  reduced. 

CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 


Table  showing  the  exports  of  chemical  products  from  1879  to  October  j /,  i8go,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Cooking 
salt. 

Chemicals. 

Chemical 

Candles. 

Soap. 

Matches. 

Mttrt  cent. 

Metre  ctni. 

Metre  cent. 

■ 

Mttre  cent 

Metre  cent 

Metre  cent. 

1879  

367,078 

•07.560 

57.7«7 

5.a38 

6. 55« 

56,420 

1  S80,.  mull  |.MMM«MMMflMM*M««M 

988,350 

919,252 

49,200 

4,584 

4.955 

?■  ,■■<•■ 

I  88l  ..•••..».•■...««..•.......•.......•- 

965.930 

874,829 

51,702 

4,916 

5.113 

59.661 

1 88a  ..  

300,114 

•35, «3« 

S7.355 

4.824 

5,160 

73.566 

1883  •«•••••  •••••••• 

•51.698 

927,620 

66,<»3 

*,7'-', 

5.«68 

83.077 

TOtll  NMHMMMIIIHII 

1.473.  «6o 

»»»64.39» 

981,997 

26,265 

"6,947 

333.696 

l884  

206,144 

192,981 

68,786 

7.°7» 

S.7»5 

93,063 

«*7.  «75 

339.3»5 

76,690 

6,072 

5,85i 

97,807 

M3.955 

a57.35<> 

7».S4« 

5.«94 

7.533 

93,753 

lWTiiiiiiiiiMMiMmwmmii>Mt.i 

60.489 

*«3.7S7 

79.987 

2,8£o 

6,  "7 

76.585 

l838 

115,089 

•J.°73 

86,363 

*,7»4 

9.595 

89.059 

Total  MMMMH  

7°«.*S" 

1,184,476 

390,367 

»3.93« 

33.820 

449. 3«> 

Average : 

1879— '83  iimiiiinii 

994,63a 

232,878 

56.399 

5.353 

5.38<J 

64,735 

1884*"  88 .••  ■••■•«••••»•  ■«••••••■ 

»4».37« 

236,895 

78,073 

5.186 

6.764 

89.853 

»55.«>5» 

'57.328 

95.8i6 

3.M8 

9.378 

78, «4^> 

First  10  months  of  1890  

49.357 

210,136 

76,288 

1,766 

8,912 

73.654 

Notb. — -1  metre  centner=22ij  pounds. 

No.  131  3. 
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VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  l870-'88. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  exports  of 
raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  articles  from  1879  to  1888: 


M  »inu  fi4  c  t  u  red 


1879. 
1880., 
•8S1 

xB8a. 

1883'., 


■  •*•••  ...........  ItMWMMHII  ..............  •••••••»••••*••••••••••. 


Florins. 

305,400,000 

304,800,000 

339»300.0<» 
381,800.000 
348,900,000 


378,600,000 
371,300,000 


400, 100,000 
401,000,000 


Florin*. 
684,000,000 
676, 000, 000 
73* » 500,000 
761,900,000 
749.900.000 


Total. 


I  I  1 1    ,  .  . 

i  B8  5  ■  •  ■  • 
1 SS6. ... 

1887.... 
1888... 


■ .•■>•••••■••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••'•••••••••>•••••••• 

•••■■••••••••••••••••••••••••••••#>••••••••••■••••••*•••••••«< 

iMtiiniiiiiiMimitMiiiiitiiiiwiiiMiiMiiiiimiimiii 


X  ,  680  ,  200,  OOO 


307,700,000 
304,3^0,000 
3l6,700(000 
313,700,000 

355, 500,000 


Total 


1,597.900,000 


Average : 

1879**  83 

88  *  


336,100,000 
319,600,000 


«»943.«°o»ooo 


3,633,300.000 


383,800,000 
367, 800,000 
381,900,000 
359,200,000 
373.  300.000 


691,500. 
67a, 100, 
689,600, 

7*8,800, 


1,866,000,000 


3. 463.900,  < 


388, 600,  ( 
373,200,000 


7=4.700, 


The  increase  in  the  export  of  costly  and  expensive  articles  is  larger  than 
that  of  cheap  goods.  This  is  due  to  the  high  tariffs  of  most  countries,  which 
prevent  the  importation  of  cheap  wares  but  do  not  affect  articles  of  value. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  regard  to  glassware,  porcelain,  fancy  goods, 
and  metal  ware. 

The  future  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  export  lies  in  the  development  of 
its  art  industries.  Not  quantity,  but  quality,  must  determine  the  success 
of  its  articles  and  the  extent  of  its  trade. 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  chief  articles  imported  into 
Austria-Hungary  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  i888-'8o : 


Agricultural  

Sewing... 
Mineral  oil: 
Crude. 


Resins  and  gums.. 


Value. 


",3»5 
1,111 

341,934 
5o.94« 
77.464 


Turpentine. 


Fancy  goods. 
Wood,  cut.. 
Other  wares. 


Total. 


4.X44 

8,151 
10,964 
",*47 


720,815 


From  a  comparison  of  the  two  preceding  statements  of  import,  the  fact 
will  strike  the  reader  that  in  more  than  1,000,000  metre  centners  of  cot- 
ton the  United  States  participates  to  the  amount  of  only  $275, 275.  This, 
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however,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  of  the  100,000  to  150,000  bales  of 
American  cotton  introduced  into  this  country  the  greater  part  is  imported 
by  way  of  Germany  and  England,  as  there  is  no  direct  line  of  connection 
between  the  United  States  and  the  seaports  of  Austria-Hungary. 


IMPORTS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The  following  table  shows  the  articles  inported  into  Austria-Hungary 
during  the  years  1886-89.  Imports  of  less  than  100,000  metre  centners 
is  1889  are  summed  up  under  "  miscellaneous." 


Articles. 


.......... 


Cotton,  cotton  waste,  and  wadding. 
Iron  and  ironware 
Grain... 

Wood  , 

Mineral  oils  : 

Crude...... 

Refined.-.. 
Cabinet  wood. 
Iron,  c 
Earthenware 
Chemicals.-.. 

Maize  

Wood  for  fuel.... 

Dyes  and  article*  for  tanning  

Rice..   •  

Oranges,  lemons,  fi^.etc. 
Coffee.. 

Machines  

Hardware..  

Fats  of  all  kind* 
Flax  and  hemp 


1 ■••*•••••■••••■••• 


..............  .  •  • 


■■•*■•••••• •■>■•.•••■■■• 

»••••••••• •■••••••••■••••*•••••••• •••••• 


••••••••■■■•••••a 


••••••• •••>•••••••• ■•.•■•■••* 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••a 


•••••••••••• •»■*«« 


OittS .  muMi  mi  ■■■■■■  •*••< 
( -niriK  ;inrl  resins  

Metals  ....  ~  ~   

e-i»   

» 

...M.  ...... •«»..« 

Hides  and  skins  

Cocoa  and  palm  oil.... 


J  inc. 
Po  Lil  toes.. ..  ,•••••••*••••••< 


 •  •••• 


Tobacco 
Zinc 
Miscellaneous 


■••■•••••••••••■>••••••••■.••> •■>>•■ ....................... 


1  B50. 

I8S7. 

1&88. 

1889. 

Metre  cent. 

Afetre  cent. 

Afetre  cent. 

Afetre  cent. 

37,  aia,  790 

'8,747,564 

33,635,859 

34*  44^i ^  ^  ^ 

975,660 

1,151,704 

1,039,613 

1,117,309 

9*9.577 

750,375 

940, IOI 

1,171,101 

3,504,821 

3,156,311 

938,328 

1,051,810 

«. 800. 585 

1,517.031 

1,536,345 

1.585. 17* 

938, oai 

89,.86a 

1.074,599 

1.188,379 

360,444 

341,143 

"7.974 

146,875 

'.155.238 

890,570 

967,303 

1,113,403 

547.648 

49* » 3^4 

628, 300 

811,343 

7«5.74« 

734.710 

657,833 

635,330 

49°. 387 

485.83a 

488,431 

535,945 

*,o53,947 

838.451 

560,694 

554,976 

«J0»599 

615,640 

505. 787 

448,353 

393.469 

398,130 

375."7 

436, 593 

585. 91* 

636,, 89 

502,983 

593.O03 

3i».7°4 

336, 107 

445.538 

457.8o5 

375, 594 

319.38a 

344.857 

346,163 

«5,4S3 

330,078 

353.55a 

3M.349 

•47. 737 

"3.439 

370, 100 

339.678 

I9«.435 

334,450 

309.395 

339.303 

303,191 

307.731 

ifit  -fir 

181,  ,01 

170,856 

195,307 

«3.398 

346,409 

249.045 

378,201 

360,302 

387,961 

330,827 

•41. 7» 

l80,033 

•49.361 

197,349 

329,038 

193,184 

300,933 

iit),  6yo 

318,003 

2I4,Ol8 

•13.588 

336,451 

268,009 

a45.875 

•86,177 

11*1,644 

110, 061 

9«.356 

110,3  50 

134,193 

35,45a 

4'.70« 

130,o8l 

107,139 

•15.716 

158,41a 

156,094 

•93.445 

201 , 936 

200, 169 

»S8,ia8 

87,55o 

98,301 

«>i,37i 

111,026 

87.899 

87,865 

i°7.  •  79 

124,896 

160,951 

157,693 

335, 356 

197, 378 

339.803 

324,890 

331,336 

188,005 

9»i  553 

58.69$ 

»3l.i87 

136,  577 

75,767 

84.819 

166,573 

173,095 

146,147 

160,695 

131.070 

134,563 

»3i»505 

137.494 

95,339 

103,410 

1,238,996 

1.398,073 

1,064,030 

1,160,392 

AUSTRIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  rich  harvests  of  1889  and  1890  and  the  rising  prices  on  all  articles 
of  trade  tended  greatly  to  the  development  of  Austro-Hungarian  industries. 
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Ceramic  and  glass. — The  ceramic  and  glass  industry  shows  a  year  of 
great  prosperity,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  development  of  the 
artistic  sense  by  schools  of  art  are  clearly  manifested,  as  Austrian  wares  are 
greatly  sought  after  in  foreign  markets  and  are  sold  at  high  prices. 

Wood. — Of  these  industries,  which  are  furthered  by  the  great  abundance 
of  suitable  material  in  this  Monarchy,  the  manufacture  of  bent-wood  furniture 
holds  the  most  prominent  place  and  forms  an  article  of  export  which  increases 
from  year  to  year.  Articles  carved  out  of  wood,  bone,  horn,  etc.,  are  grow- 
ing in  importance  and  form  a  welcome  source  of  income  to  the  indigent 
inhabitants  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  of  the  Alps  of  Salzburg  and  Tyrol. 

Wool. — This  is  classed  among  the  oldest  industries  in  this  Empire,  and 
in  these  latter  years  has  furnished  employment  for  60  ,000  workmen. 

The  general  strike  last  year  led  to  some  improvement  in  the  wages  of 
the  workmen. 

In  Austria  there  are  10  spinning  mills  for  worsted  with  240,000  spindles, 
450,000  spindles  for  yarn,  6,800  power  looms  and  11,000  hand  looms  for 
woolens,  and  12,500  power  looms  and  9,000  hand  looms  for  worsted  goods. 

Turkish  caps,  or  fezzes,  are  exported  in  great  quantities.  They  are  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  in  western  Bohemia  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
Moravia. 

Cotton. — This  industry  is  represented  in  Austria  by  about  650  factories 
with  2,000,000  spindles  and  5,000  power  looms,  giving  employment  to  100,- 
000  hands.    Besides  these  there  are  2,900  small  factories  with  hand  looms. 

Paper. -^-Paper-making  is  on  the  increase,  which  is  principally  due  to  the 
founding  of  new  paper  mills  for  wood  and  straw  paper. 

Domestic  trade. — Domestic  trade  in  Austria-Hungary,  owing  to  the  good 
harvest  of  1888,  started  under  favorable  auspices,  but  received  a  check  by 
the  poor  harvest  of  1889,  when  it  abated  considerably,  which  caused  great 
complaint  among  the  tradespeople,  who  were  especially  dissatisfied  with  the 
Christmas  season. 

HUNGARIAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  development  of  industrial  arts  in  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of 
mill  industry,  is  rapidly  progressing,  not  only  on  account  of  an  increased 
amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  old,  but  more  especially  by  the  founding 
of  new,  factories. 

The  wool  industry  of  Hungary  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  Hungarian 
Government  recently  entered  upon  a  compact  with  Adolf  Low  &  Son, 
at  Brinn,  the  largest  manufacturing  firm  in  Austria,  by  which  that  house  is 
pledged  to  erect  a  woolen  factory  in  Hungary  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
florins.  The  Government  fosters  the  undertaking  by  certain  privileges,  such 
as  exemption  from  all  taxes  for  20  years  to  come. 

In  1889  the  following  factories  were  built:  One  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  at  Buda-Pesth;  1  for  worsted  goods,  at  Waitzen;  6  large  sugar  refin- 
eries, at  Mezehogyes,  Syerenes,  Silyp,  Bothfalva,  Hatvan,  and  Temesvar ; 
the  International  Electric  Light  Company,  a  factory  for  nails  and  screws,  1 
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for  agricultural  machines,  a  stock  company  for  building  enterprises  ;  a  paper 
mill,  at  Ycnica;  a  factory  for  chemicals;  1  for  cognac,  at  Kaposvar;  1  for 
barrels  and  boxes,  at  Fiume;  1  for  paraffine,  at  Szamos-Udvarhely. 

There  are  now  in  course  of  erection  2  large  cloth  manufactories,  a  ma- 
chine shop,  a  factory  for  wire  tacks,  a  brewery,  and  a  factory  for  artificial 
manure. 

All  these  undertakings  enjoy  certain  privileges,  such  as  (1)  exemption 
from  all  taxes  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  (2)  dispensation  from  any 
dues  for  stamps  or  registration,  as  prescribed  bylaw,  for  the  purchase  of  real 
estate ;  (3)  stock  companies  formed  for  one  of  the  aforesaid  purposes  are 
freed  from  the  use  of  stamps  or  from  the  payment  of  any  dues  for  contracts, 
shares,  and  documents;  (4)  new  industrial  undertakings  may  be  supplied  with 
impure  salt  for  industrial  purposes  at  a  price  lower  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  the  country. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  which 
provides  for  the  advancement  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Hungary. 

VIENNA  INDUSTRIES. 

Of  the  many  articles  made  in  this  city  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 
Fancy  goods. — Fancy  goods  play  the  most  prominent  r61e  among  Vienna 
specialties  and  can  not  be  competed  with  elsewhere.  Under  this  heading 
are  included  bronze  goods,  leather  ware,  trunks  and  valises,  canes  and 
umbrella  sticks,  fancy  metal  ware,  pearl  buttons,  harmonicas,  meerschaum 
and  amber,  fans,  umbrellas,  and  parasols. 

Bronze  goods. — Bronze  goods  are  unsurpassed,  and  the  exquisite  novelties 
which  the  manufacturers  produce  in  this  line  season  after  season  seem  to 
be  endless.  The  United  States,  the  El  Dorado  of  Viennese  art  industries, 
has  levied  a  heavy  duty  upon  this  article.  The  export  to  Spain  and  Italy  has 
fallen  off  somewhat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  South  America 
has  increased.  There  is  also  a  large  amount  annually  sent  to  Russia  and 
France. 

Leather  industry. — The  past  year  may  be  called  favorable  to  the  leather 
industry.  The  various  novelties  in  this  line,  such  as  albums,  cardcases, 
pocketbooks,  cigar  and  cigarette  cases,  photograph  cases,  writing  cases,  etc., 
are  exquisite.    Articles  made  of  pressed  leather  are  especially  noted. 

Canes  and  umbrella  sticks. — The  manufacture  of  canes  and  umbrella  sticks 
has  been  very  successful.  These  goods  find  a  ready  sale  in  every  country  of 
the  world's  market;  but,  in  spite  of  many  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
export  of  these  articles,  a  spirit  of  discontent  prevails  among  the  small 
manufacturers,  for  any  success  in  this  industry  seems  chiefly  to  benefit  only 
the  large  manufacturers.  In  this  branch,  as  in  many  others,  house  industry 
can  not  compete  with  large  manufacturing  establishments.  Canes  and  um- 
brella st'cks  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

Fancy  metal  ware. — This  industry  has  been  suffering  from  overproduc- 
tion, but  is  somewhat  reviving  now. 
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Pearl  buttons. — So  much  has  been  written  about  the  mother-of-pearl 
industry  that  there  remains  very  little  to  be  said  about  it.  For  years  past 
that  industry  has  been  most  prosperous,  and  the  export  of  pearl  buttons  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  millions  of  florins  a  year.  The  new  tariff  law 
has  put  a  check  upon  this  large  export,  and,  in  order  that  the  mother-of-pearl 
workers  might  not  be  starved,  the  large  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  Vi- 
enna have  turned  their  attention  to  other  articles  in  this  line  and  are  depend- 
ing more  upon  domestic  trade  than  formerly. 

A  mother-of-pearl  exhibition  recently  opened  in  this  city  shows  the 
various  designs  made  of  pearl  and  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
used,  as  for  paper  knives,  inkstands,  lamp  shades,  hair  ornaments,  and 
trimmings  for  dresses,  cloaks,  hats,  etc.  Orders  for  better  grades  of  pearl 
buttons  are,  however,  soon  to  be  expected,  in  spite  of  the  high  tariff. 

Fans. — Fans  are  a  very  important  article  of  trade.    Paris  and  London 
are  the  principal  markets.    Fans  are  made  of  all  sizes  and  varieties,  of 
feathers,  silk,  or  lace,  plain  or  hand  painted.    The  sticks  are  of  wood,  pearl, 
or  tortoise  shell. 

Parasols  and  umbrellas. — These  are  exported  to  a  great  extent  and  are 
much  sought  after,  owing  to  the  many  varieties  of  silks  and  the  uniformity 
of  handles. 

Other  industries  of  importance  besides  that  of  fancy  goods  are : 

Silks  and  velvets. — These  goods  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  all  foreign 
markets,  and  especially  to  the  United  States. 

Glove  industry. — This  has  not  been  very  successful  during  the  past  year, 
partly  owing  to  the  dearness  of  raw  material  and  partly  to  a  depression  of 
the  prices  allowed  by  English  and  American  importers  for  the  ready-made 
article.  However,  in  spite  of  the  good  material  and  the  neat  and  tasteful 
make  of  this  article,  it  has  of  late  shown  no  advancement. 

Artificial  florvers  and  feathers. — The  export  of  these  shows  a  decided  re- 
duction, due  to  the  high  tariffs  of  Roumania  and  Russia  and  to  the  compe- 
tition of  other  countries.  Great  quantities  are  made  here,  and,  though  cheap, 
are  very  beautiful. 

Soaps  and  perfumes. — These  hold  their  own,  in  spite  of  French  compe- 
tition, and  are  exported  to  a  great  extent.  A  special  kind  of  toilet  soap 
called  "fruit  soap"  is  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  Orient. 

Cognac  and  champagne. — This  industry,  though  only  recently  established 
here,  is  growing  in  importance  and  will  soon  compete  with  that  of  France. 
As  yet  prices  are  quite  moderate. 

Furniture. — This  industry  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  Vienna 
manufactures,  but  of  late  it  has  become  very  unsatisfactory,  and  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  high  tariffs  of  Roumania. 

Brushes. — The  export  of  brushes  has  not  varied  and  is  chiefly  directed  to 
the  Orient,  India,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 
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AUSTRIAN  MINES  AND  FURNACES. 

The  total  value  of  the  product  of  mines  in  Austria  for  1889,  as  shown  by 
the  statistical  year  book  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of  agriculture,  was  58,939,- 
809  florins,  an  increase  of  4,976,028  florins,  or  9.22  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  1888. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  furnaces  for  the  same  period  was  32,748,497 
florins,  or  6.62  per  cent,  increase  as  compared  with  1888.  Crude  iron  con- 
tributed 72  per  cent,  to  the  total  of  the  value. 

The  total  value  of  the  Austrian  product  of  mines  and  smelting  fur- 
naces for  1889,  the  value  of  ore  before  smelting  not  included,  was  78,806,679 
florins,  of  which  46  per  cent,  was  produced  in  Bohemia,  14  per  cent,  in 
Styria,  14  per  cent  in  Silesia,  and  9  per  cent,  in  Moravia,  and  the  value 
of  each  of  the  different  products  representing  the  total  value  and  their  per- 
centage were  as  follows : 


Table  showing  the  value  of  the  product  of  mines  and  furnaces,  with  percentage  of  total. 


Products. 

Value. 

Percentage 
of  total . 

Florhu. 
26,647,937 
33,861,11a 
3,130,016 
».487,873 
».«37,547 
850,05a 
703,133 
433,910 

3»3.699 
163,767 

»*3.773 

45.31 
38.79 
53« 
4-w 
1.93 

1.44 
1. 19 

0.  74 

°-53 
*  o.a8 
0.36 
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Mercurial  ore.-  „  

Graphite  •••••••••••••••••••••  .••«•••••••••••••••••••••..••••••••••.••.. ......m. 

Zinc  ore  

Copper  ore  •«•••■••••••••  •••■«fM*t*»**<«*f*  «  *t»»t«  »••••*#»«•••• 

Sulphur  ore,  alum,  and  vitriol  ••••  •*••.••••••••••••*«••••..•  ••••>••••••••••••••• 

Other  ores  and  minerals... ••••«•••••••*••  .•••••••*••••••••••••»•••••**•••■•*••••••••••••  •-••*•»«•••••*••*«• 

58,939,809 

Furnace*. 

Pig-irOn  .            MM*mMMMM««M*M •••••••••••••••••  •••••••  .........    ........ •••»••*••»•••••••«••••••  MMMM 

•3,577.454 
3,198,430 

'.770.003 
»,537iO»5 
1, 101,038 

383.638 
533,356 
146,687 
3««.896 

T* 

9-77 

54 

4.69 

3.36 

1.78 

t.6 

0-45 

o.95 

Sil  ver.. ......  •••••••••*•  m«*«*       ••••••••«•••••«•»»•••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••••••••*••  •••••••••»••••• 

L#cad  and  litharge*** ••••••••••■••■••••••*••••««••••••  •••••• 

Quicksil  vcr,  **..*•*•••••  •••••»• 

Zinc         MM«tM»»«M«  «■  tt*t»  iMMttix^ummiMiiiimiiimi iiiihiwiiimiiimhimih 

Copper.  .«•«•••                 ••••«•■•■••>••••«••  ••••••«•»•••••«••  »*•••«••»••*•••*■••••*•••••••*••*••••••••••••■•• 

S ill phuric  acid  and  o1curn.,.,.,..«,»#MM»ii**  »«*«*t*t«»*«<««**>*«»«****«»**ti*i«i««»i«tt»*»i»**»* 

CJrecn  vitriol  and  .*  lum  ••••••••••.•••*•••*•••«•••••••••.•••#»*•*••••••••••••««•••*••••••••••••*• 

Other  metals  and  smelting  products  _  

Total  

32, 748.497 

The  amount  of  salt  produced  was  312,956  metre  centners,  valued  at 
21,575,855  florins,  and  chiefly  from  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  and  Galicia. 

In  Austria  there  were  at  work  642  mining  undertakings  and  107  furnaces, 
the  former  giving  employment  to  100,497  hands,  the  latter  to  13,461,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  113,958  hands,  of  whom  101,694  were  men,  6,683  women, 
5»33©  youths,  and  251  children. 
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Tail*  storming  the  number  of  employ ts  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  in  the  various 

lands  in  1880. 


Crown  land. 

Working  people. 

Men'. 

Women. 

Youths. 

Children. 

Total. 

Rohemia...  mm  

90 
xo 

-3 
-7 

»3 

I 

3 
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5»4 

X 
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3 
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4 
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X 
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4.78a 
M,43» 
4 

1,700 

4«3 
11,613 

*75 
x.453 

xo 

>7.5°6 
4 

110 

98 

>34 

138 

39,«5 
37.7«« 

3.4" 
3,264 

3.003 
a.637 

x86 
18 

45.8.6 
43.630 

4 

X.504 

148 

366 

168 

3,186 

Table  showing  the  number  of  em  cloves  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines  in  the  various  ~roum 


Crown  land. 

Mines. 

Working  peo| 

Men. 

Women. 

Youths. 

Children. 

Total. 

X^wcr  Austria  

187 
1 

4 

8 
1 

56 
xo 
1 

19,687 
«8 
x,i48 
46x 

8 

8,698 
466 
238 

3 
640 

■97 
980 

»3« 

648 

33o 
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38 

»,354 
479 

3 
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1 
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M 
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6 

3» 
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4 

1 

4 

13 

37 
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1 
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Table  showing  the  number  of employe's  in  the  iron-ore  mines  in  the  various  crown  lands  in  x88q. 


Crown  land. 

Working  people. 

Men. 

Women. 

Youths. 

Children. 

Total. 

Bohemia  

is 

3 
1 

7 

3 

it 
■ 

3 
5 
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1,069 

63 
52 
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43 
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5 

4,96a 
4.404 

4 

449 

*4 

89 

6 
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of  employls  in  the  other  mines  (salt  mines  not  included)  in  the 
various  crown  lands  in  1889. 


Crown  land. 


Salzburg.. 

Moravia  

Sile.1*  

Bukowina.... 

Styria  .  •  .  ■  aaaaa  •< 

Carinthia_. 
Tyrol.. 
Camlola., 


>••••<•••••  in  •••• 


•  •Ml  •■•■■•••••I 


Galicia. 


Total  

Total  in  i 


45 

7.373 

6 

48 

4 

406 

M 
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• 

»9 

s 

aa 

360 

17 

1,635 

34 
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11 

1,163 
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5 

8 
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13,314 

9 

8 
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39 
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Table  showing  the  total  number  of  employts  in  mines  {salt  mines  not  included")  in  the 

crown  lands  in  1889. 


Crown  land. 


Working  people. 


Bohemia  

Lower  Austria  

Upper  Austria  

S.il.t'Ur.;. ........ ......  mwwiiwwiiiwi 

Moravia  

Silesia  

Uukowina...   ...... •«••*, 
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I  '.i  1 1 ;  v. :  1. 1  
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ao 

4 
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»3 

1 
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Total  in  1888. 
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1 
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Table  showing  the 


of  imployis  in  the  smelting  works  for  crude  iron  in  the 
lands  in  18S9. 


Crown  land. 


Work*. 


Working  people. 


Men. 


Children. 


Total. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  employe's  in  the  smelting  works  for  other  crude  metals  and  smelting 

products  in  the  various  crown  lands  in  iSSg. 


Crown  land- 
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Youths. 

Toul. 

Bohemia 

3' 
3 
• 

9 

5 
5 
a 

854 
"4 
»49 

«5o 
66 
368 
168 

43 

35 
a 

•«••«••.»• 

933 

136 

ISO 
>54 

69 
383 

360 

^5  ( y     .  * . •«  *  %  ■  •  #  •••»••  <«■■■#  * . « m  %  M>f  ■  *  •>  ■*>#>•«•             •  •  •  •••••• 

1 
4 

»5 

60 

1  y  TOI.   •fffMMNHM«MMI*t^|M«MI'i*t**MiMMMMMI 

CamioU  

3 

Totnl.  *•••••■■•••••••••>»•  ••••••  ••«•••  •«•«••»«••••••••••••••••••« 

ToiaI  in  1 8BS..  * ■••••« •■■••« •••••••••••••••••• 

Increase  ,••••••*««•■••••.••••••••••••••••■«•••••»••  •••*•••*«•>•>*«•••>»•••• 

1  \x  reuse. ... ........ ...  ..••••.••.•■•••...••••••••«  m— — ■ 

57 
58 

',879 
i.94» 

"3 
'44 

r> 
48 

a.074 
»,«33 

mnnMiiim 

»  1 

6a 

■■■■■■ 

31 

»4 

■  IHMHM 

59 

Table  showing  the  total  number  of  employe's  in  smelting  works  in  the  various  crown  lands 

in  18S9. 

Crown  land. 

Work.. 

Working  people. 

Men. 

Youths. 

Children. 

Total. 

38 
3 
4 
7 
4 

18 

»3 
7 

10 

3 

6,»73 
937 

■77 
a, 002 
1,083 
1,170 

543 
«58 

568 

»99 

&9 
S 

,38 

•75 

6,5«7 

933 
396 
».3«4 
l.«45 
l.33» 
57* 
»75 
597 
391 

S*a1  /  bn  r£  .*•»•••••           ,.»... 1 ...... 

»9 
164 

£3 

S3 

6 

»4 

la 

3" 

.......  .....in 

Sly   «««MM»»WM«M»M«ttmH«»MHt«M«MI«ll 

C^iriri  til  1.1  Miiinnm m t 

So 
»3 
1 
sa 

60 

• 

O^licm  •••••••••••••••••••!>•••*>•••••••■••••>*>«••••••••••• 

Total  In  i888_  „  

107 
106 

".495 
la, an 

*84 

368 
377 

596 
45* 

a 
• 

13,461 
13.043 

1 

144 

•■•••••••••■••a 

•••••••••■•••a* 

4X9 

Dcctcasc* •••••••• ............ in 

9 

The  working  people  employed  in  the  mining  of  salt  numbered  10,005, 
of  whom  6,372  were  men,  1,127  women,  1,141  youths  and  1,063  children. 

The  wages  earned  by  miners,  etc.,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
" labor  and  wages."  Of  the  113,958  working  people  engaged  in  mines  and 
furnaces  in  Austria,  192  were  killed  and  270  severely  wounded  during  the 
year  past 
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MINE  STATISTICS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

From  a  work  by  Henry  Couriot,  entitled  "l'lndustrie  des  mines  en 
France  et  a  l'etranger,"  the  following  statistics  are  taken: 


Table  showing  the  world's  mine  products. 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Metals: 

33,513,000 
O 

♦4,000 

34».°oo 
517,000 
344.000 

4,000 
3.«» 

». 6»4. 374.000 
549.50-3. 000 
764,500.000 
541.664,000 
*<J9.353,o°o 
151.644.000 
98,606.000 
aa,Io3,oor 

15,176,00* 

Gold  •*•••••••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••«••••••*•«•••  •••••*•••••••••*•••*••••*••••«••• 

Silver  „  

Zinc*.                     ••••••■••••••••••••»••**•  •••»•»••■•••••*  

Total  >  M  

24,760,000 

Nonmct.ils  : 

Coal  ......••■•••••«•»••••••••#•.•••••                                                                ..................  HMMM 

Pet  rolCtl  tt\  .  HMIMIIMIIIIMIIIIIimilWIMIM  II  IHMtlHUMMMHIt  ......^9..  ...  ....... 

Bituminous  slate  and  asphaltum  

Rock  s»t  1 1 ,  etc..** •               «••••*•*••••••••••  •••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••»••••*•••••«•••••*•••• 

MunK^uesc,  pyrites,  sulphur,  etc-,  — r-m ttitt  

1  O Uil ....... ,  in wi m>iiini«tmniiMM                                                           »••••«  •*•»••*•• 

466,406,000 
5,712,000 
•»499.ooo 
8,347.000 
1,215,000 

508,939,000 

3, 41  a,  000,  000 
964,643,000 
ao,  430,000 
"5,35°,  000 
50,034,000 

7,780,  197,000 

300,000,000 
8, £80, .07.000 

Building  OtttcrilltMw                                                      MiMi»o «»»»Mw»mtnH«»>i 
Precious  stones. .... ,              **•••••■••••*••••••••••••«••••••••■•»••«•••*•••••«•  ••«•••••••••••■•••••• 

•  146,335  kilogrammes.  f  3.7*>,95t  kilogramme.. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  coal  represents  above  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
value,  and  that  in  1888  the  production  of  precious  metals,  which  once  con- 
stituted the  greatest  source  of  wealth,  did  not  amount  to  one-eleventh  of  the 
value  of  the  coal  produced. 


Table  showing  the  coal  fields  of  the  world  and  their  output. 


Quantity  of 
coal  produced. 

Average 

price  per 
ton. 

Total  value. 

Working  pop- 
ulation. 

Consump- 
tion of  coal 
per  head 
of  popula- 

Kilometres. 

Tone. 

Francs. 

France. 

Number. 

7mi. 

United  States-,..... ......  .. 

490,700 

*3*. 548,844 

8.07 

1,300,000,000 

•83,135 

■•945 

England  •••»•••••••••«•••• 

33.ooo 

l69,935»»»9 

6-35 

1 ,079 1  000,  000 

534.945 

4-55 

31,000 

81,873,848 

5.8a 

477,000,000 

•58,388 

1.6 

Kussia.  .......  1 

•8,300 

4.58o,a*3 

8.00 

37.000,000 

33,000 

0.07 

France.. ......  m.mmwmmmm 

5.581 

•■,602,894 

10. 31 

333,000,000 

KM.959 

0,854 

Austria-Hungary ...  

a,  600 

•3,647,000 

5-»3 

174,000,000 

97.300 

0.635 

i,3SO 

19,318,481 

8.43 

162,000,000 

»3.477 

•-4 

10,000 

13,000,000 

8.30 

100,000,000 

60,000 

Total.  

60a, 531 

466, 406,509 

T.08 

3,413,000,000 

1,475,094 

0.3.5 
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Deaths  in  coal  mines. — In  England  there  were  the  following  number  of 
deaths  resulting  from  accidents  in  coal  mines  during  these  last  four  decades: 
Of  100,000  workmen  the  annual  deaths  from  accidents  were,  from  185 1  to 
i860,  407;  from  1871  to  1880,  233;  and  from  1881  to  1887  there  were  but 
199  ;  thus  showing  a  reduction  of  more  than  one-half. 

In  other  European  countries  there  occurred  the  following  number  of 
deaths  from  accidents  in  coal  mines  per  annum  per  each  100,000  work- 
men: In  Saxony,  339;  Prussia,  273;  Belgium,  232;  Austria,  230 ;  England, 
199;  and  France,  156. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 
Debt  common  to  both  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Amount  on  Jnne  30,  1889^   2,442,568,483.83 

Common  floating  debt  (bank  notes  at  1,5,  and  50  florins,  redeemable 

by  Government  and  in  circulation  on  June  30,  1889)   313 ,209, 578. OO 

Consolidated  debts: 

Unredeemable.  ..................................................... . ........  2,1 29 ,  3^2 , 905  •  83 

Redeemable   262,774,484.00 

Floating  debt,  inclusive  of  the  so-called  ■  Partial  Hypothecar- 

anweisungen"  -   100,084,877.89^ 

Amount  of  capital  for  indemnity  of  bonds   11,960,471.10 

Amount  of  capital  for  payment  to  the  Bavarian  Government   1,750,000.00 

The  annual  requirement  for  interest  and  bonds  (taxes  deducted)  is 
1 15,909,783.89  florins,  to  which,  according  to  a  financial  agreement  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  latter  contributes  the  amount  of  29,188,000 
florins,  besides  another  amount  of  1,150,000  florins  for  interest  on  and 
redemption  of  a  loan  contracted  by  a  former  government. 

The  revenues  are  chiefly  derived  from  direct  taxes,  excise  duties,  revenue- 
stamp  tax,  monopolies,  and  receipts  from  public  works  and  domains  in  each 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  will  be  stated  under  the  head  of 1 '  finances' ' 
in  the  budgets  for  Austria-Hungary,  for  Austria,  and  for  Hungary. 

Public  debt  of  Austria. 

Florins. 

Total  on  June  30,  1889   '»o57i354»334-64# 

Annual  requirement  for  interest  (after  the  deduction 

of  taxes) :  Florin*. 

In  bank  notes  :   13,433,170.94 

In  silver   12,743,786.72 

In  gold   19,903,388.00 

  46,080,345.66 

Total  amount  of  "  Grundentlastungs-Schuld"  of  the  Austrian  crown 

lands  on  June  30,  1889   75,780,789.00 

Requirement  for  interest  after  the  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  taxes-         3>732i95i  -6o 

PuSlic  debt  of  Hungary. 
Total,  December  31,  1887   1,545,792,269  00 

More  recent  or  general  data  are  not  obtainable  here. 
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According  to  the  constitution  of  Austria-Hungary,  there  are  placed  for 
consideration  before  the  different  legislative  bodies  three  distinct  state  budgets 
for  each  fiscal  year,  to  wit : 

General  Austro- Hungarian  budget. — This  is  referred  to  a  joint  delegation 
from  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  has  reference  to  such  expenditures  as  are 
defrayed  in  common  by  both,  viz,  expenditures  for  representation  of  the 
monarchies  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  the  govern- 
ing of  the  Reichslande  (territories)  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1890  the  provisions  made  for  the  joint  government 
of  Austria-Hungary,  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Kalnocky,  are  as  follows : 

Ordinary  expenditures. 


Common  ministry  of  the  exterior   4,185 , 100.00 

Ministry  of  war :  _ 

Army   98,360,820.00 

Navy   9,254,877.00 

Ministry  of  finance   2,000,963.00 

Auditing  and  comptrolling department   128,400.00 

Total   113,930,160.00 

* 

Extraordinary  expenditures. 

Florira. 

Ministry  of  the  exterior   173, 400 . 00 

Ministry  of  war : 

Army.   13,358,948.00 

Navy   1,889,200.00 

  15,421,548.00 

Total   129,351,708.00 

Less: 

Revenues  from  such  duties  as  are  declared  common 
property  of  both  realms  /    39.733. 75°«> 

Pnecipium,  according  to  convention  laid  to  the 

charge  of  Hungary   1,792,359.16 

 41,5*6.109 .16 

Net  expenditure   87 , 825 , 598 . 84 

To  this  Austria  contributed  61,477,919.19  florins,  or  70  per  cent.; 
Hungary,  26,347,678.65  florins,  or  30  per  cent.  Besides  this,  the  two 
dominions  must  furnish  at  the  above  ratio  (30  and  70  per  cent.)  the  sum  of 
4,370,000  florins,  provided  for  the  Austro- Hungarian  army  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  territories  are  still  considered  as  being  under  military 
occupation.  The  cost  of  the  civil  government  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
is  met  by  the  levying  of  taxes  within  said  territories. 

Budget  of  Austria. — This  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1890  was  laid  before 
the  House  of  Deputies  by  the  secretary  of  finance  on  December  3,  1889, 
at  the  same  time  with  an  ordinance  to  grant  power  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
according  to  regulations  and  also  to  concede  the  right  of  preliminary  expendi- 
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turcs  according  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  budget,  as  cited  above.  After  a 
violent  debate  the  proposition  was  passed  by  the  vote  of  a  very  small  ma- 
jority. 

Table  showing  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  Austria  in  i88g  and  i8go. 

REVENUES. 


Extraordi- 
nary. 


Totat. 


Total  in  1889. 


Ministerial 
Ministries : 

Interior.., 

National  defense  

Education  and  religious 


Commerce.  

Agriculture...  

Justice  


Tension  fund..  „  

Subsidies  and  dotations.  

Public  debt   

Management  of  public  debt. 
Sale  of  national  real  estate.. 


ins. 

718,800 

»,i59.9oi 
366, 1 56 
5,900,204 
439,486,513 
79, 757, 030 
11,811,931 
901,700 
9o»*49 

iMMtNMMMMMl 

5I5.570 


483.04* 
10,360,611 


159.  »40 


Florins. 
718,000 

i.I59.«oi 
a 66, 1 56 

5.939.444 
434, 133,745 

8«, 566, 739 
11,830,707 
901,700 

90.849 
483,043 
10,360,611 
5«5.570 
»59.»40 


Toul 


530,607,955       17,496,749  548,104,704 


1,144.906 
369,379 

5.783.49» 
43>.'97.»54 
77. «45.93o 
13,196,393 
859, t4o 

63.7«6 
8,687,400 
10,054,715 
533,590 
150,000 

54».8i5.944 


EXPENDITURES. 


Court.... 

I m penal  bureau *.•••...•••...»..•«.«. mhnh 

Reichsrath  (parliament)  

Reichsgericht  (court  of  the  realm)  

Ministerial  I 
Quota  to  general 
Ministries: 
Interior., 

National  defense  

Education  and  religious  institutions  

Com  me  rce ........ ...... ............... 

Agriculture.. 

Justice  

First  auditor's  office., 


debt.... 
Management  of  public  debt... 

Total.... 


4.650,000 

4,650,000 

4,650,000 

74.973 

74,978 

73.390 

7*9,439 

38.915 

751,354 

710,490 

33,  60O 

**•**• ••»••• ••••••••• 

33,600 

33, 600 

1,043,487 

3.400 

1,045.887 

1,043,017 

96.769.7«9 

•-997.830 

99.767. 539 

104,656,001 

»6,595.»55 

a. 889, 437 

19,484,693 

19,111,349 

«3.497.o66 

3.444.694 

16,941,760 

>3.753.4«9 

30,637,548 

1,164,970 

•1,793,518 

31,424,667 

84.  "35.878 

5,043,676 

89. 178. 554 

88,383.791 

63.57o,4«» 

i5.947.«»o 

7«.8i7,530 

70,608,300 

13,058,958 

3,060,913 

14,119,870 

»4.499.a« 

ao.337.9oo 

655,995 

«o.993.»95 

90,873, 385 

167,000 

700 

168,400 

167,700 

17,463,000 

1,280 

17,463,380 

»7»«>*.535 

»»33»,«30 

9.597.315 

10,398,445 

13,656,380 

*43.797,»35 

4,836,303 

148,633,303 

'49.a39.480 

89\76o 

50,900 

947/6o 

985,350 

497.759.973 

48,011,737 

545.77«.7ao 

540,045,885 

This  is  the  first  budget  during  the  10  years'  office  of  the  present  minister 
of  finance  which  does  not  show  a  deficit,  but  a  surplus  of  2,333,004  florins, 
an  apparent  success  that  could  not  be  reached  but  by  an  enormous  raising 
of  the  inland  duties  on  sugar  and  alcohol.  u  As  the  claims  of  the  ministry  of 
war  have  been  increasing  with  each  successive  year,  and  as  these  claims  could 
not  be  met  by  the  resources  then  existing,  the  public  debt  of  Austria  shows 
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during  the  official  term  of  the  minister  of  finance  an  increase  of  650,000,000 
florins.  Furthermore,  the  small  surplus  seems  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  declaration  of  the  minister  of  finance  that,  on  the  reassembling 
of  the  House,  he  would  require  for  some  of  the  different  departments  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  florins,  a  detailed  account  of 
which  would  then  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Budget  of  Hungary. — The  following  table  shows  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures of  Hungary  in  1889  : 


.  •*••••••••••••>••••••••••••••* 


Expenditures. 

Court.......  iiiiiitiini 

Imperial  bun 
Hungarian  Parliament  and  delegation- 
Ministerial  presidency  

Ministries: 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

Court.  »       ■  inm»iimn 

Interior  

National  defense  

Educational  and  religious  institu- 


Justice  

Agriculture  and  commerce 
Communication.... 

Finance  

Administration  of  Croatia  and  Sla- 


................. 


•.•••■•••■•••••••*...«.....««.....••. 


Administration  of  Fiumc.  

Pensions  

Hungarian  debt. 

Redeemable  mortgage..  

Quota  of  expenditures  common  to  both 

realms. ..  ...•••..••••«••... 

Quota  of  debt  common  to  both  realms. 


Florin*. 
4,650,000 
73.38o 

i,*53.67« 
104,800 

36,080 
54.090 
«.  535.«54 

9,814, 131 

6,707,788 
I3,095(38a 

".639.47» 
43.475.5*3 
56.699,  »37 

6,063,530 

3°»i3o 
5.789.14* 
83,835,38a 

'7.'36.i94 

a3.<»7.9i9 
30,313,930 


Expenditure*— Continued. 

Auditor's  office.  ..  n, 

Advance  of  interest  to  i 

Total  


............... 


Running  expenditures.. 
Investigations. 
Extraordinary  i 
to  both  realms. 


Total 


3y>.«S«.»a4 

4.»3*.»43 
I3.a38.870 

8,670,3 


Direct  taxation.  

Interest  on  taxes  unpaid.... 

Arrears  of  taxes..........  , 

Indirect    taxation,    excise  duties, 

monopolies ,  etc  „  

Income  from  national  property  and 

institutions  

Income  from  other  mints teries_..„„ 

Total...  „   •  ■  ■  ■ 

Running  income  ....•..••••*••••••...•.... 

Total 


no, 
4.865,691 


356.804.a83 


97.733.oce 

I,S97,OOC 


M«.  434.3*3 

43,805,896 
55.ai6.oi; 


343.856. »3* 
6.806.988 


This  shows  the  expenditures  for  1889  to  be  greater  by  6,141,058  florins 
than  the  revenues. 

Provincial  budgets. — Besides  the  three  principal  budgets  specified  above, 
each  of  the  separate  crown  lands  has  its  special  crown-land  budget.  Of 
Austrian  crown  lands  there  are  seventeen,  and  each  of  them  has  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  highroads,  of  the  primary  and  middle  schools  (gym- 
nasiums, schools  for  industry,  etc.);  of  charitable  institutions,  as  hospitals, 
asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  etc.  ;  as  also  for  the  defray- 
ment of  expenses  for  interest  and  annuities  of  the  Grundentlastung  (sinking 
fund  for  real  estate). 

The  seventeen  Landesbudgets  (crown-land  budgets)  represent  the  sum  of 
nearly  120,000,000  florins,  which  is  collected  in  addition  to  the  direct  State 
taxation;  this  addition  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  or  even  higher. 

In  the  same  manner  the  separate  Landesbudget  for  the  Hungarian  crown 
lands  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  is  provided  for  by  the  Landtag  (county  ser»ion) 
common  to  both  of  these  provinces. 
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Communal  budgets. — But  the  claims  of  the  State  upon  its  subjects  and  the 
exactions  burdened  on  the  citizens  do  not,  by  any  means,  end  with  this. 
Thus,  each  separate  commune  is  held  to  collect  the  greater  part  of  the 
imposts  assessed  by  the  State  and  by  the  province  or  crown  land  and  to 
forward  the  proceeds  without  being  allowed  any  indemnification  whatever 
for  the  work  or  expenses  caused  thereby  ;  and,  aside  from  the  obligation  of 
each  commune  of  erecting  and  keeping  in  good  state  the  buildings  for 
schools  and  paying  the  wages  of  teachers  and  servants  of  primary  schools, 
it  has  also  to  defray  any  expenditures  arising  from  such  middle  schools  as, 
from  the  initiative  of  the  commune,  have  been  deemed  necessary  of  being 
erected. 

As  an  illustration  thereof  the  budget  of  the  city  of  Vienna  may  find  a 
place  here : 


Current  expenses.. .............•...«••.......•<.•.......•....••.<».«..•.••...•« 19,942 , 120 

Extraordinary  expenditures   1,777,610 

Total   21,719,730 

The  most  essential  items  of  this  total  are : 


General  administration   2,250,000 

Interest  on  commune  debt   4,400,000 

Public  works  (street-paving,  sewerage,  etc.)   4,000,000 

Public  safety  (police,  etc.),.   1 ,000,000 

Almonry,  etc....  .............••...............<»•»...••......•...»..•..•.•.........•...   1 ,000,000 

Sanitary  administration   500,000 

Markets,  public  places,  etc   750,000 

Schools,  etc   4,750,000 

The  resources  of  the  city  consist  in  a  revenue  of  about  6,000,000  florins 
derived  from  the  property  of  the  city  and  from  administration.  The  remain- 
ing 15,000,000  florins  are  raised  by  a  per  cental  addition  to  the  rent  paid 
for  lodgings  and  State  taxation. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

The  leading  bank  of  Austria-Hungary  is  the  Osterreichisch-Ungarische 
National  Bank  (Austro-Hungarian  National  Bank),  which  is  the  only  bank 
of  issue  for  Austria-Hungary. 

The  statutes  of  this  institution,  its  manner  of  doing  business,  etc.,  have 
before  this  been  sufficiently  dilated  upon  by  the  Consular  Reports. 

The  capital  stock  invested  consists  of  90,000,000  florins,  the  reserve 
funds  amounting  to  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock.  „ 
No.  131- 
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The  following  figures  give  the  status  of  the  four  principal  banks  of  Europe 
for  the  years  1 88 7-' 91 :  * 


Year. 

Portfolio. 

Notes  in 
circulation. 

x887...._...»~... 
,  000 

1890 

1891.  

20$,  100,000 

24X,90o,ooo 
234,100,000 
241,900,000 
244,800,000 

Florins, 
347,900,000 
366,000,000 
386, 700,000 
397.aoo.ooo 
410,600,000 

Florins. 
118,900,000 
130, 100,000 
130, 100,000 
138,800,000 
«39.5oo,ooo 

Marks 
703,900,000 
814, 100,000 
897,800,000 
779,800,000 
817, 200,000 

Marks. 
878,600,000 
*7, 100,000 
9.  .400,000 
1 , ooy , 600, 000 
958,800,000 

Marks. 

496,900,000 
489,000,00c 
459.700.00c 
S3S. 600.000 
406,900,000 

Year 

Bank  of  Englam 

Bank  of  France. 

Bullion. 

Notesui 

Portfolio. 

Nora  in 

X 888 .  •  •  MM 

1890   . 

X89t  Mil 

^30,000,000 

20,600,000 

21,  203.000 
19,  200,000 
84,200,000 

£24,000,000 
•3,800,000 
■3.400,000 
93,800,000 
94,200,000 

,£93,700,000 
95,500,000 
95,400,000 
92,800,900 
32,600,000 

Francs. 

9,359,900,000 
2,279,700,000 

2,220,200,000 
9,495,800,000 
9,324,200,000 

Francs. 
3.877,500,000 
9,836,100,000 
»,737.40o,ooo 
3,170,200,000 
3,187,500,000 

Francs. 
701,800,000 
663, 300,000 
681,900,000 
795,  300,000 
1,270,200,000 

Besides  the  Austro-Hungarian  National  Bank,  there  exist  fifteen  other 
banks,  all  of  them  in  Vienna,  which  carry  on  all  kinds  of  banking  transactions, 
such  as  the  receiving  of  deposits,  granting  loans  on  goods,  stocks,  and  bills 
of  exchange,  lending  money  on  mortgages,  etc.  The  capital  stock  invested 
in  these  banks,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Credit  Anstalt  fur  Handel  und 
Gewerbe  (Credit  Institution  for  Trade  and  Industry),  the  Landerbank,  and 
the  Bodencreditanstalt  (Credit  Institution  for  Real  Estate),  amounts  to  about 
200,000,000  florins,  yielding  to  shareholders  returns  varying  from  5  to  12 
per  cent,  for  these  latter  years. 

To  these  banks  might  also  be  added  the  Erste  Osterreichische  Sparkasse 
(First  Austrian  Savings  Bank),  which,  although  established  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  deposits  and  originally  granting  loans  only  on  mortgages, 
has  for  several  years  back  been  advancing  money  on  public  securities,  shares, 
etc.,  and  discounting  bills  of  exchange.  This  institution,  founded  in  1819. 
operates  with  funds  deposited  to  the  amount  of  170,000,000  florins,  and 
with  reserve  funds  representing  its  capital  stock  of  6,000,000  florins.  Not- 
withstanding this  disproportionate  showing,  it  is  considered  the  safest  insti- 
tution of  the  Monarchy,  on  account  of  its  operating  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Throughout  the  Austrian  provinces  there  exist  40  banking  institutions 
and  Hypothekenbanken  (banks  for  investments  on  mortgages)  with  capital 
stock  of  34,000,000  florins.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  managed  in  the  best 
manner  and  yield  to  shareholders  a  dividend  of  6  to  10  per  cent. 

•Note  by  the  Dhpartmkjtt.— For  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  values  are  given  :  Austria- 
Hungary,  gold  florin-48.a  cents,  paper  florm=4a  cents;  German  mark— 93.8  cents;  French  fran  3—19.3 
cents  ;  English  pound  sterling—  $4. £6. 6 
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Besides  these,  there  are  in  Austria  402  savings  banks,  which  use  their  de- 
posits only  in  the  way  of  mortgaging.  In  accordance  with  their  organiza- 
tions, they  are  classified  into  savings  banks  for  communities,  for  districts,  and 
for  associations.  They  operate  with  deposits  to  the  amount  of  about  1,200,- 
000,000  florins,  while  their  own  property,  which  is  represented  by  the  re- 
serve funds,  is  more  than  70,000,000  florins,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  dues  to 
depositors.  The  insolvency  of  one  of  those  savings  banks  is  the  greatest 
rarity. 

In  Hungary  there  is  likewise  a  pretty  brisk  banking  business  going  on  at 
present.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  savings  banks  are  for  the 
greater  part  people's  banks,  with  predilection  for  transacting  bill  business, 
whereby  the  security  of  the  depositors'  money  is  not  so  well  guarded  as  it  is 
with  the  savings  banks  of  Austria.  Numerous  failures,  called  forth  by  the 
incautious  granting  of  credit  on  the  part  of  managers,  have  been  the  cause 
of  great  mischief  in  several  of  the  respective  localities. 

In  Buda-Pesth  there  are  15  savings  banks  pursuing  every  branch  of  banking 
transactions.  The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Ungarische  Creditbank 
(Hungarian  Crediting  Bank),  the  Ungarische  Bodencreditinstitut  (Hunga- 
rian Institute  for  Credit  on  Real  Estate),  the  Pester  Commercial  Bank  (Com- 
mercial Bank  at  Pesth).  The  total  capital  stock  invested  in  these  15  banks, 
which  (according  to  a  planned  increase  of  capital)  is  about  80,000,000  florins, 
has,  during  these  latter  years,  returned  to  shareholders  a  dividend  of  from  6 
to  20  per  cent. 

In  Hungarian  provinces  there  are  148  banking  associations  and  people's 
banks,  besides  460  savings  banks.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  are  small 
banks  of  the  people  on  shares,  and  there  are  some  among  their  number  the 
joint  stock  of  which  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  sum  of  20,000  florins 
(about  58,000).  But,  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  charged  to  credit- 
takers  by  these  small  provincial  institutions  of  Hungary,  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, of  uncommon  importance  to  the  traffic  of  that  country,  so  poor  in 
funds ;  and,  by  their  promptness  in  granting  credit,  they  are  enabled  to  exer- 
cise a  most  beneficial  influence,  both  on  commerce  and  holders  of  small  or 
middling-sized  estates. 

The  total  capital  stock  invested  and  divided  in  shares  of  the  provincial 
banking  institutions  and  savings  banks  is  60,000,000  florins;  the  sums  due 
to  depositors  reach  ten  times  that  amount.  The  dividends  paid  by  some  of 
these  banks  are  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  per  annum.  While,  to  be  sure,  some 
of  them  yield  no  dividend  at  all,  the  bulk  of  them  pay  to  shareholders  an 
average  premium  of  12  per  cent. 

The  most  popular  institution  for  money  transactions,  and  one  eminently 
useful,  is  that  of  the  Postsparkasse  (Post-office  Savings  Bank).  That  institu- 
tion, called  into  life  in  1882,  was  principally  designed  to  encourage  a  desire 
for  economy  among  the  population,  and  especially  to  offer  the  advantages  of 
a  savings  bank  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  was  no  such  institu- 
tion established.    At  the  same  time  with  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  the 
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so-called  Anweisungs-Verkehr  (for  clearing  purposes)  was  organized,  whose 
business  so  increased  that  it  became  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  Post- 
office  Savings  Bank  and  to  conduct  it  by  special  regulations  sanctioned  by 
the  Austrian  Parliament.  By  means  of  the  Anweisungs-Verkehr  a  person 
holding  an  account  is  enabled  to  receive  or  make  payments  at  any  post-office 
throughout  Austria,  and  at  an  exceedingly  small  charge  of  dues.  For 
moneys  deposited  in  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  is 
allowed;  for  those  in  the  Anweisungs-Verkehr  (clearing)  the  highest  is  2 
per  cent. 

From  the  sixth  annual  statement  furnished  the  minister  of  commerce  by 
the  postal  savings  bank  bureau,  for  the  year  1889,  the  following  passage  is 
extracted : 

As  is  seen  from  this  statement  [for  18S9],  the  business  transactions  of  this  bureau  have 
been  prosperous  during  this  year,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  and  the  fuccess  of  the  savings  bank 
and  clearing  transactions  surpasses  by  far  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  savings-bank  busi- 
ness, which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has  been  increased  again  by  numerous  new  depositors 
from  the  less  wealthy  classes,  and  the  capital  left  with  the  savings  bank  has  this  year  experi- 
enced a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  was  reached  by  any  of  the  preceding  years. 
This  success  justifies  the  anticipation  of  a  still  more  favorable  future. 

The  check  and  clearing  institution  met  with  a  brisk  demand  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  during  the  past  year.  The  check  transactions  of  1889  exceeded  the  amount 
of  1,500,000,000  florins.  The  clearing  transactions  during  December,  1SS9,  represented 
29.2  per  cent  of  the  total  of  transactions.  The  results  of  1889  show  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  1 888. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  and  state  of  depositors  and  their 
deposits  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  and  check  and  clearing  department : 

Table  showing  the  number  of  depositors  and  postal  branch  offices  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 

of  Austria  (/SSj-Sq). 


Description. 

18S4. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

18S8. 

1889. 

Depositor*: 

Increase  of  depositors : 

Increase  of  members  of  the 

Number. 
4. 118 

68,706 

Numbtr. 

4,«7* 

"7. 54* 
62,028 

Numbtr. 
4,?63 
126,600 
65.383 

Numbtr. 
4.356 
i3i, 141 

65.93* 

Numbtr. 

4,455 
134.007 
65,065 

Number. 

4.545 

»33.7*9 
67.883 

4*6. »33 
a,  510 

487,390 
6,877 

544,93' 

»o.553 

597,708 
12,981 

655.335 
14,996 

7*9.341 
16. 04^ 

428.753 

494,  »''7 

555. 4S4 

610,689 

669,631 

735.3*7 

73.347 
'.353 

61,157 

4.357 

57.54* 
3.676 

5»,777 
2,428 

57.637 
».3>5 

64,09* 
».75o 

75.  "oo 

6«.5'4 

61,317 

55,*»S 

58.943 

«5.7J« 

1,283 

3,450 

»,54i 

1.484 

1,078 
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Table  showing  IAj financial  cmditian  of  tht  Postal  Savings  Bank  0/ Austria  (jSS^Sq). 


1884. 

AO  - 

1885. 

.00- 
1087. 

1888 

1889 

Amount  of  deposit  during  the 
year: 

Check  department  

Florins. 

'0, 434, 619 
46.323,529 

Flortnt. 
14, 446,307 

263,853,688 

Florins. 
»5. 706,987 
47s.  691, 7" 

Florins. 
15,383,133 
611,047,898 

Florins. 
16,016, 701 
644,073,812 

18,625,680 
754,943,445 

56,658,148 

378.?99.895 

494.398,698 

626,331,031 

660,089,513 

773.568,195 

Moneys   withdrawn  during 
the  year : 

Check  department..-  

TOCfll  MUMW  «m» 

Due  to  depositors : 

k^«iviiirTs  flc r>.i rt m c n t 

Total.. ........ 

8,254,717 
4«.  334.4*9 

11,948,457 
252,260,084 

'3,634,031 
466, 807,097 

480,441,338 

»3, 333,970 
611,693,910 

13,731,443 
643»7»8.457 

iS.7'5.9" 
750,898,89a 

49.489.156 

264,208,541 

625,016,880 

657,449.900 

766,614,803 

6,181,633 

5,098,091 

8.679,383 
16,691,695 

«o,753,339 
28,576,1(9 

12,712,502 
27,930,097 

'4.997,760 
38,344,452 

'7.007,539 
32,338,004 

".379.734 

35. 37',  078 

39,323,448 

40,642,599 

43,282,212 



50,235,533 

Average  due : 

One  sjvini^hank  book* 

holder  IKHmNtMMWM 

One  check-book  holder... 

*4 

2,023 
»6 

18 
■,477 

5> 

so 

3,708 

7* 

»i 
a.»53 
67 

«3 
»,97« 
65 

•5 

3,015 
68 

Increase  of  net  deposits : 

Savings  department-  

Total  

9,179.892 
4,989,100 

3.497.750 
««,593.6o4 

3,073,956 
11, 884,4'4 

1,960,163 
646,01a 

3,285,358 
354.355 

3,909,769 
4.043,553 

7.168,993 

M,°9i,354 

«3,957.370 

»»3'4,«5« 

'.639,613 

6,953.333 

Notr. — The  clearing  transactions  were  :  In  1884,  t,6ao,ioa  florins  ;  1885,  40.a71.880  florins  j  1886, 102,185,- 
786  florins;   ib87,  150,479,085  florins ;  1 888,  177,846,958  florins ;  1889,  216,683,155  florins. 


Of  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  Austria  there  were  31  depositors  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1889  and  29  book-holders  in  1888.  The  report  of  the  savings 
banks  in  Austria  for  1889  shows  that  in  300  savings  banks  by  which  an  annual 
statement  has  been  published  312,000,000  florins  were  deposited  during 
18S9  and  279,500,000  florins  withdrawn,  being  equal  to  an  increase  of  3 2,5 00,- 
000  florins.  The  interest  added  to  the  capital  amounted  to  39,000,000 
florins,  so  that  the  actual  increase  of  capital  is  more  than  71,000,000  florins. 
At  the  end  of  1889  the  total  capital  deposited  in  Austrian  savings  banks 
amounted  to  from  1,200,000,000  to  1,300,000,000  florins. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  CURRENCY. 

A  highly  important  financial  step  is  now  about  being  taken  concerning 
the  question  of  regulating  the  standard  money,  which  was  promulgated  in  the 
month  of  December  of  last  year,  and  which  is  earnestly  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Governments  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  A  short 
account  of  the  standard  money  of  this  realm  and  of  the  fluctuation  of  legal- 
tender  money  is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

The  Austro-Mungarian  Government,  having  to  grapple  with  difficulties 
brought  on  by  the  outbreaks  of  1848,  decreed  the  compulsory  acceptance  as 
a  legal  tender  of  the  bank  notes  issued  by  the  National  Bank,  the  only  bank 
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of  issue  for  paper  money,  and  which  currency  had  hitherto  been  redeemable 
in  silver.  The  shocks  of  the  revolutionary  year  and  the  reactionary  ejxxrh 
succeeding  resulted  in  depressing  the  value  of  that  paper  currency  to  a  dis- 
count of  nearly  70  per  cent.  In  the  endeavor  to  prevent  any  further  de- 
pression the  buying  or  selling  of  silver  or  bills  at  the  stock  exehinge  of 
Vienna  was  interdicted.  This  prohibition  could  scarcely  be  exacted  to 
bring  about  the  desired  effect,  either  of  lessening  public  distrust  or  of  remov- 
ing the  lack  of  specie.  In  this  dilemma  the  guidance  of  the  finances  of  the 
State  was  committed  by  the  Government  to  the  hands  of  a  German  merchant 
from  Trieste— the  well-known  Baron  Bruck— and  the  mere  fact  of  that  appoint- 
ment seemed  to  strengthen  public  confidence.  The  first  step  of  that  minister 
of  finance  was  to  regulate  the  household  affairs  of  the  State.  Instead  of  the 
standard  money  then  existing  of  20  florins  equal  to  1  zollpfund,  he  adopted 
that  of  21  flotins  equal  to  1  zollpfund,  which  corresponded  better  to  the 
standard  money  of  Germany.  By  this  change  silver,  removed  hitherto  from 
circulation,  was  brought  to  light  again;  and  on  November  1,  1857,  2  years 
after  the  appointment  of  Baron  Bruck,  the  premium  for  silver  had  disap- 
peared entirely. 

The  French-Italian  war  in  1859  caused  another  discount  of  paper  money, 
which,  after  Mr.  Bruck's  retirement  from  office,  was — though  in  a  less  able 
manner — removed  by  his  successor.  Towards  the  end  of  1865  the  pre- 
mium paid  for  silver  was  for  months  but       to  1  per  cent. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  paper  currency  was  affected  again  by  the  gathering 
clouds  of  the  Austro- Prussian  war,  depressing  its  value  by  60  per  cent,  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  luxuriant  crops  of  the  autumn 
succeeding  the  war  brought  down  the  discount  to  9  percent.,  to  fluctuate  for 
a  number  of  years  afterwards  between  9  and  1 8  per  cent. 

Then  the  Franco-German  war  made  itself  felt  by  raising  the  discount 
again  to  40  per  cent.  By  the  establishing  of  gold  as  the  standard  by  several 
great  countries  and  by  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  silver  in  the  London 
market  the  critical  situation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  currency  became  still 
more  wretched,  as  it  thereby  was  turned  into  an  object  for  two  discounts,  viz, 
of  one  discount  for  silver  and  another  for  gold.  The  sinking  of  the  price 
for  silver,  steadily  progressing,  led  to  the  cessation  of  the  coining  of  silver 
on  private  accounts,  and  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium  became  as  fol- 
lows :  The  bank  note  for  1  florin  redeemable  in  silver,  at  the  London  quo- 
tation of  117.50  florins  per  ^10,  is  worth  0.863  florin  in  gold,  whilst  the 
value  of  the  silver  coin  of  1  florin,  expressed  in  gold,  is  about  8  per  cent, 
less  than  that  which  is  represented  by  its  substitute,  the  paper  florin  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  for  100  florins  in  bank  notes  may  be  had  a  sum  in  gold  8  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  sum  in  gold  that  can  bought  for  100  florins  in  silver 
coin. 

However,  this  circumstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  formed  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  Government  to  take  into  consideration  the  means  of  establish- 
ing a  currency  which  would  not  vary  in  value  or  be  subject  to  any  fluctu- 
ation of  price,  had  it  not  rather  been  from  the  motive  of  turning  to  account 
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the  appatently  peaceable  prospects  of  the  present  by  converting  the  public 
debt  in  the  form  of  "  Staatsnoten  "  (bank  notes  for  1,  5,  and  50  florins  issued 
by  the  Austro- Hungarian  National  Bank,  but  redeemable  by  the  State)  of 
more  than  380,000,000  florins  into  a  consolidated  debt ;  further,  to  trans- 
form the  silver  currency  of  changeable  value  into  one  of  unchangeable  value ; 
and,  lastly,  to  reduce  the  unit  of  coin — all  of  which  objects  are  to  be  obtained 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  By  the  taking  up  of  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  calling  in  the  Staatsnoten 
and  of  procuring  means  sufficient  to  supplant  the  present  currency  by  a  cir- 
culating medium  of  gold. 

(2)  The  satisfying  of  all  obligations  due  by  the  State  and  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  National  Bank,  and  of  all  private  obligations  the  payments  of 
which  have  not  been  expressly  stipulated  to  be  effected  in  gold,  in  such  a 
mannar  that  for  each  florin  of  the  present  silver  or  paper  currency  there  is 
to  be  paid  0.80  florin  in  gold. 

(3)  The  unit  of  coin  is  to  be  like  that  of  the  French  franc. 

These  propositions,  especially  the  second,  were  prompted  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government,  actuated  by  the  assumption  that  the  fixation  of  a  course 
at  125  per  cent.,  which  answers  to  the  conversion  as  mentioned  above, 
would  be  greatly  subservient  to  the  export  of  grain. 

Of  late  a  representative  of  the  Hungarian  Government  sojourned  at 
Vienna  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Austrian  Government  on  the  modus 
operandi.  Select  committees  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  prominent  merchants,  manufacturers,  landowners,  and  finan- 
ciers, are  to  be  appointed  for  joint  deliberations  by  both  committees  and  to 
give  their  opinions  on  the  matter  of  regulating  the  standard  currency. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  former  minister  of  finance  has  vacated  his 
office  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Steinbach,  the  new  minister  of  finance, 
and  more  lively  negotiations  are  at  present  being  carried  on  between  the 
Governments  of  Austria  and  Hungary  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  cur- 
rency question.  Most  of  the  experienced  financiers,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  2  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  reform  can  be  effected,  and 
provided  that  the  international  situation  will  not  change  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  it  altogether,  a  fate  which  befell  several  previous  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  construction  of  railways  has  been  greatly  stimulated  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary by  a  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  guarantying  the  payment 
of  interest  on,  and  the  amortization  of,  the  capital  stock  invested  in  railroads  ; 
in  general,  the  former  is  guarantied  by  the  Government  with  5  per  cent.,  the 
latter  with  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  If  the  proceeds  from  the  working  of  a 
railroad  are  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  deficit  is  advanced  by  the  State, 
and  the  sum  thus  advanced  is  made  apparent  in  the  State's  budget  under  the 
head  of  "  subvention."  With  railroad  lines  thus  subventioned  the  legal  right 
is  secured  to  the  State  of  entering  into  possession  of  the  line,  or  of  working 
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it,  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  term  of  90  years,  or,  as  the  technical 
term  expresses  it,  to  "  verstaatlichen  "  the  line. 

The  total  length  of  lines  in  Austria-Hungary  at  the  end  of  November, 
1890,  was  26,268  kilometres,  against  25,598  kilometres  at  the  same  period 
in  1889.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  from  January  to  November, 
1890,  was  85,660,353,  showing  an  increase  of  16,476,496  passengers* as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1889. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  passengers,  with  the  increase, 
for  each  month  of  1889  and  1890: 


Month. 

Number  of 

passengers. 

1889. 

1890. 

Number. 

Per< 

sent. 

JtUHtt  ry .  rTt Tttmtf  Tf t ' tt  ttim tttmtHMtttHitttiw* M«*t>WM n mm 

4.042,073 

4,877,031 

835,848 

• 

-7 

February  •••♦<»»  ......*...•• .......... 

3.679.650 

4.589.563 

909,904 

•4-7 

1  1  [   :   1 1  

4.460,590 

5.7»8.555 

t, 867,965 

•8.4 

•April  ....*..*........*. .........  •••.*.............*......., 

5.47J.797 

6.8*8,879 

1,425,082 

•6 

6.533.333 

8.476,440 

*,943.»o7 

•9-7 

J^nc  ..•••»<.4  .»  ,  

7,831,550 

8,6.12,670 

801,120 

to-s 

7,665,127 

10,251,343 

8,386,215 

33-7 

«AU£USt  NHNMMMI 

8.7M.OS7 

11,288,323 

a.575.»6s 

*9-5 

September  

8,196.545 

9,676,006 

*,479,46i 

18 

OctoU:r,_M,»IMHI„latt,,ll  ,  „,„  m.mmmi 

6, 674,285 

8,115,837 

1, 439.6ia 

.1.6 

N  overt,  be  r. .,,.».. ......m... ....»*.■•■•■..•■■.■■■■■■■«■•..••■•••• 

5,635.ooi 

7,134.848 

*.  499.847 

26.6 

This  considerable  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic  is  due  to  the  recent  in- 
troduction of  the  so-called  zone  tariff  on  several  lines.  That  tariff  is  men- 
tioned more  closely  under  the  heads  of  "railways  in  Hungary,"  and  "first 
year's  working  of  the  zone  tariff;"  and,  as  that  tariff  must  gain  ground  with 
those  lines  of  Austria-Hungary  which  have  not  yet  adopted  it,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  still  greater  increase  of  traffic. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  working  of  the 
zone  tariff  as  it  has  been  differently  applied  to  the  railroads  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  for,  whilst  the  zone  tariff  as  introduced  into  the  lines  of  the  for- 
mer is  principally  in  favor  of  the  neighboring  traffic,  that  of  the  latter  offers 
the  greater  advantages  to  the  greater  distance ;  and  the  results  of  the  traffic 
during  the  n  months  of  i889~'9o  show  that  for  each  increase  of  a  passenger 
on  the  lines  of  Austria  there  is  an  increase  of  receipts  of  only  0.22  kreutzers, 
against  an  increase  of  17^  kreutzers  for  each  increase  of  a  passenger  on  the 
lines  of  Hungary. 

RAILWAYS  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  total  length  of  the  working  lines  at  the  time  of  writing  this  is  17,960 
kilometres;  the  capital  invested  about  2,835,000,000  florins. 

These  lines  are  partly  the  property  of  the  State,  or  under  its  administra- 
tion, and  hence  called  "  Staatsbahnen; "  and  the  rest  owned  and  worked  by- 
stock  companies  and  styled  11  Privatbahnen."  They  will  be  separately  treated 
under  the  heads  of  "Staatsbahnen,"  "  Privatbahnen,"  and  "  Lokalbahnen." 

•Austria,  8,281,882;  Hungry,  6,542,576;  common  to  both  realms,  1,65.  ,038;  total,  16,476,496. 
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Staatsbahnen* — Of  late  years  the  Austrian  Government  has  built  several 
important  lines  of  railroad  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

The  whole  length  of  lines  owned  by  the  Austrian  State  or  worked  by 
the  same  amounts  to  5,960  kilometres  and  is  divided  into  four  groups: 
(1)  western  group,  including  the  Western,  Rudolf,  Franz  Josef,  Arlberg, 
etc.,  railroads  with  a  total  length  of  3,975  kilometres;  (2)  Moravian  Trans- 
versal, Moravian  Grenz  (frontier),  and  the  Galician  railways,  1,715  kilo- 
metres; (3)  Istrian  railroads,  165  kilometres;  (4)  Dalmatian  railroads,  105 
kilometres;  total,  5,960  kilometres.  The  working  of  these  lines  is  under 
the  management  of  the  general  direction  of  the  Austrian  State  railways.  The 
rolling  stock  consists  of  about  1,080  locomotives,  900  tenders,  2,500  passen- 
ger cars,  700  mail  cars,  and  18,000  freight  cars.  The  capital  stock  invested 
for  the  construction  or  the  acquisition  of  the  lines  and  for  subsequent  invest- 
ments amounts  to  about  800,000,000  florins,  or  about  145,000  florins  per 
kilometre  of  road  operated.  According  to  the  reports  of  1887  and  1888, 
there  was  a  surplus  earning  of  about  2.5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  invested. 

The  general  direction  is  assisted  by  the  "  Eisenbahnrath,"  which  is  a  con- 
sultative committee  whose  members  are  chosen  from  the  classes  of  the  most 
influential  real-estate  holders,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  minister  of  commerce  and  proposed  to  the  Em- 
peror for  appointment.  Numerous  beneficial  railroad  reforms  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  that  consultative  body. 

Privateisenbahnen.\ — The  private  railroads  of  Austria  have  a  length  of 
11,000  kilometres;  the  capital  stock  invested  is  2,000,000,000  florins;  the 
principal  lines  are  the  Staatseisenbahn  (State  Railroad),  Siidbahn  (Southern 
Railroad),  Nordwestbahn  (Northwestern  Railroad),  and  the  Galician  Karl 
Ludwigsbahn.  In  the  total  length  of  lines  before  mentioned  there  are  in- 
cluded 5,925  kilometres  (capital  invested  1,150,000,000  florins)  of  railroad 
line  that  extends  both  over  Austria  and  Hungary. 

The  results  from  the  different  railroad  shares  vary  greatly.  While  sev- 
eral railroad  companies  (mostly  those  of  less  significance,  as  the  Moravian 
and  Prague- Dux  Railroads)  work  their  lines  with  a  deficit  in  their  returns  and 
have  not  paid  any  interest  to  the  shareholders  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  Aussegg-Teplitz  Railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  a  premium  of  20  per 
cent,  and  over.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
lines,  as,  for  instance,  the  Siidbahn,  the  proceeds  from  solid  Austrian  rail- 
way shares  are  about  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

Lokalbahnen.\—Oi  such  lines  there  is  at  present  in  Austria  a  total  length 
of  about  1,000  kilometres,  established  at  the  cost  of  nearly  33,500,000  florins. 
The  Government,  however,  is  patronizing  such  undertakings  by  grants  of 
money,  by  exemption  from  taxes,  etc.,  and  by  every  advance  compatible 
with  the  security  of  railway  traffic,  though  the  construction  of  such  lines  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  willingness  of  the  parties  adjacent. 

•  Railroads  owned  by  the  Government  or  under  Us  administration. 

t  Private  railroad*  or  railroads  owned  and  operated  by  Mock  companies, 

\  Local  railroads. 
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RAILWAYS  OF  HUNGARY. 

The  total  length  of  the  Hungarian  railways  is  about  8,000  kilometres; 
the  total  capital  invested  has  not  been  obtainable  here.  The  principal  fea- 
ture, however,  connected  with  these  lines,  and  one  deserving  of  greatest 
attention,  is  the  cheap  zone  tariff,  as  introduced  on  the  Hungarian  State 
railways  by  M.  Barosz,  the  Hungarian  minister  of  commerce.  The  phenom- 
enal success  of  that  measure  is  visible  from  the  following  statement: 

State  railways. — The  railroads  of  Hungary  have  a  length  of  about  5,500 
kilometres  and  a  rolling  stock  of  750  locomotives,  650  tenders,  2,050  pas- 
senger cars,  and  16,500  freight  cars.  The  seat  of  the  general  direction  is 
at  Buda-Pesth.  As  to  the  cost  for  acquisition,  etc.,  there  are  no  official 
data  at  hand. 

Zone  passenger  traffic. — On  the  istof  August,  1889,  the  "Zonentarif,"  a 
wholly  new  system  of  calculating  and  determining  the  price  for  passengers' 
fare,  etc.,  was  established  on  all  the  lines  owned  or  managed  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government,  and  the  system  has  thus  far  proved  so  advantageous, 
both  to  the  traveling  public  and  to  the  profitable  working  of  the  lines,  that 
soon  after  similar  measures  were  adopted  in  Austria  and  in  part  of  Germany ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be  followed  by  most 
of  the  continental  countries. 

The  Zonentarif,  as  introduced  in  Hungary,  divides  traveling  on  main  lines 
into  fourteen  principal  classes,  and  that  on  the  branch  lines  into  two  classes; 
these  classes  are  called  zones,  and  for  one  or  more  of  these  zones  tickets  are 
issued  that  entitle  a  passenger  to  travel  from  the  starting  place  to  the  end  of 
the  zone  or  to  any  point  within  that  zone.  - 

The  following  table  shows  the  divisions  into  zones  and  the  price  for 
passage : 


Number  of 
zone. 


SAori  tine* 

I »••••■•.*••••••• ••*- 

9  «••■■••*■••••••■• 

Main  lints 

i_  

a-  

3m* 

4»><*  •••*•••«  ••♦*••• 
6.... 

8-  

9.«>* 

10  

11....*  »..•••• 

12.  *  ■  •*.••••■• 

»3 
»4 


First  station  

Second  station 

t  to  95  kilometre*  

»6  to  40  kilometres  

41  to  55  kilometres  

56  to  70  kilometres  

71  to  8s  kilometres  

86  to  100  kilometres  

101  to  115  kilometres.... 
116  to  1 30 kilometres.... 
131  to  145  kilometres. ... 
146  to  160  kilometres.... 
161  to  175  kilometres.... 
176  to  300  kilometres.... 
301  to  aa$  kilometres  ... 


First 


Ftsriiu. 
0.30 
.40 

50 

1. 00 
1. SO 
a.  00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 

4-  50 
5.00 

5  - SO 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 


Second 


Florins. 
0.15 


•  40 

.80 
i.ao 
1.60 
a. 00 
■.40 
a  80 

3-  ao 
3  60 
4.00 

4-  4° 
4.80 

5  - 30 
5.80 


Third 


Florins. 

0.  to 
•*5 

•  as 
.50 

•75 
1. 00 

1.  a5 
1.50 

1-75 
•.00 
a.  as 
a.  50 

»•  75 
3.00 

3.50 
4.00 


First 


Florins. 


0.60 
t.ao 
1.80 

•40 

3.00 
3.60 
4.  so 
4.80 

5  4° 
6.00 
6.60 

7.  ao 

8.  40 
9.60 


Florins. 


0.50 
1. 00 

1.50 
a.  00 
1.50 

3-  00 
3  5° 
4.00 

4-  5° 
5.00 

5-  5° 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 


Third 


0.  jo 
.60 

•9° 

1.  ao 

1.5° 
1.80 
a.  10 
a. 40 
a.  70 
3.00 

3-  3° 
3.60 
4.  so 

4-  6° 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  any  distance  of  more  than  225  kilo- 
metres of  railroad  line  belongs  to  zone  14;  hence,  with  a  ticket  purchased 
for  that  zone,  a  traveler  may  journey  from  Buda-Pesth  to  Fiume,  a  distance  of 
608  kilometres,  or  to  Predeal,  a  distance  of  761  kilometres,  for  a  sum  vary- 
ing from  4  to  9.60  florins,  according  to  the  kind  of  train  and  class  of  car. 

On  a  similar  plan  the  forwarding  of  passengers'  baggage  has  been  divided 
into  three  classes  or  zones ;  but  free  weight  of  baggage  is  granted  no  more, 
the  former  allowance  of  50  pounds  of  free  weight  of  baggage  for  each  pas- 
senger ticket  having  been  abolished. 

The  charges  for  the  forwarding  of  passengers'  baggage  are  as  follows : 


1  to  50 
kilos. 

51  to  100 
kilos. 

101  kilos, 
and  over. 

Florins. 
o.*5 

•  So 
1. 00 

Florins, 
0. 50 
1. 00 
a. 00 

Florins, 
r.  00 
9.00 
4-00 

56  to  100  kilometres... ....... .••.••••••.•»••■»•••...•«•»•••.••••»•••,  ...... 

As  a  starting  point  for  calculating  the  distance,  Buda-Pesth  was  fixed  upon ; 
so  that  distances  not  starting  from  Buda-Pesth  do  not  touch  upon  that  city. 
They  fall  within  one  zone,  requiring  only  one  zone  ticket;  but,  if  Buda-Pesth 
must  be  passed,  two  tickets  are  required — that  is  to  say,  if  a  passenger  wishes 
to  start  from  any  given  point  to  any  other  point  leading  through  and  beyond 
Buda-Pesth,  he  is  obliged  to  get  one  ticket  in  order  to  reach  Buda-Pesth  and 
another  to  take  him  from  that  city  to  his  place  of  destination. 

The  introduction  of  this  innovation  was  not  only  violently  combated, 
but  even  greatly  ridiculed  by  men  who  were  considered  competent  judges  on 
all  railroad  matters.  The  new  system,  however,  has  been  tried  and  the  re- 
sults have  proved  highly  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  manifold  advantages  accruing  to  the  management  of  railroads 
from  this  system  of  unification,  its  cheapness  of  traveling  is  made  evi- 
dent from  the  following  comparison  of  various  railroad  lines : 


Table  showing  the  prices  of  first-class  tickets  for  a  distance  of  70  kilometres. 


Railway  lines 

Fast 

(  I  i  U  1  1  N  . 

Local 
trains. 

Austro-Hungari&n  Staatsbahn   .............. 

SOdbahn  (Southern  Railroad)  

Florins. 
3- 37 

54* 
9.40 

Florins. 

3.91 

4-54 
9.00 

The  ratio  in  the  difference  of  prices  is  still  increasing  as  the  distance 
increases,  and  it  is  greatest  in  traveling  over  a  distance  of  more  than  225 
kilometres;  and,  in  spite  of,  or  rather,  to  express  it  more  correctly,  by  the 
cause  of  traveling  becoming  thus  greatly  cheapened,  the  surplus  receipts  from 
passengers'  fares  during  the  month  of  November,  1889,  exceeded  that  of 
the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  20  per  cent. 
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Although  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  zone  tariff  the  number 
of  passengers  forwarded  by  the  4,990  kilometres  of  Hungarian  State  rail- 
road remained  considerably  behind  the  number  of  passengers  forwarded  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year — the  results  of  that  preceding 
year  being  considered  as  very  unfavorable — the  number  forwarded  on  the 
lines  was  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that,  according  to  official  statistics  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  November,  1889,  there  were  sold  during  that  month  of 
November  947,669  passenger  tickets  yielding  a  receipt  of  710,298  florins, 
while  for  November  of  the  preceding  year  (1888)  503,649  passenger  tickets 
were  sold  with  the  receipt  of  595,133  florins,  thus  showing  for  November, 
1889,  an  increase  of  444,020  passengers  and  of  115,165  florins. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  favorable  turn,  not  only  the  shortcomings  were 
made  up  that  had  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  working  of  the  zone 
tariff  in  the  month  of  August,  but  the  receipts  from  passenger  tickets — which 
were  7,683,641  florins  in  1888  and  8,235,215  florins  in  1889 — show  an  in- 
crease of  551,574  florins.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  is  about 
80  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  passengers'  baggage  forwarded 
and  the  proceeds  resulting  therefrom  for  the  period  from  August  1,  1S89 
(day  of  introduction  of  the  zone  tariff),  until  July  31,  1890,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  for  1 888-' 89: 


Year. 

Passenger* 

Receipts. 

Total. 

l£89—  y>.HIMHt»HMI«HIMlMltMIIIII' 

1 088-  89  ♦  •••...»••.  

Number. 
•13.060,751 
5,186.327 

Pitces. 
603,060 
465.759 

Florin*. 
10, 637,676 
8.777.179 

Florins. 
558.645 
361,536 

Florins. 
II,  186,  3*1 
9.»38.7*5 

7,874.5*4 

137,301 

x,850,497 

»97,»o9 

».047.6o£ 

•Short  distances,  7,385,131 ;  long  distances,  5,675,630. 


What  is  still  more  striking  is  that  this  unexpectedly  great  success  of  the 
zone  tariff  is  not  confined  to  the  year  immediately  following  the  introduction 
of  that  innovation;  but  the  period  from  August  i  to  September  20,  1890, 
shows  another  increase  of  passengers  to  the  number  of  475,578  and  an  in- 
crease of  receipts  of  56,078  florins  compared  with  those  of  the  same  period 
of  1889,  thus  showing  that,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  and  mighty  rise  of  traffic 
caused  by  the  first  year's  working  of  the  zone  tariff,  the  increase  is  still 
continuing. 

Zone  freight  traffic. — For  freight  traffic  a  similar  radical  reform  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Hungarian  minister  of  commerce.  By  this  ordinance 
three  zones  of  distances  are  established  for  the  forwarding  of  freight:  (1) 
from  1  to  200  kilometres,  (2)  201  to  400  kilometres,  (3)  401  kilometres  and 
over.  For  each  of  these  zones  a  uniform  tariff  is  fixed,  which  is  by  33  per 
cent,  less  than  the  former  average  tariff  for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
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In  view  of  the  greater  competition  of  steam  shipping  on  the  Danube,  the 
tariff  for  goods  conveyed  from  Buda-Pesth  to  Bruck  is  even  lower  than  the 
rate  established  for  the  second  zone. 

Private  railways. — The  total  length  of  private  lines  in  Hungary  is  about 
2,000  kilometres;  the  capital  invested,  150,000,000  florins.  The  lines 
stretching  over  Hungary  and  Austria  have  been  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  private  railroads  in  Austria. 

The  returns  from  Hungarian  railway  shares  are  somewhat  lower  than 
from  those  of  Austria.  The  Hungarian  Government,  however,  is  strongly 
pushing  to  take  possession  of  the  private  railroads — having  already  verslaat- 
licht  (acquired  for  the  State)  last  year  the  Buda-Pesth-Funfkirchen  Railroad — 
and  zealously  carrying  on  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  several  other 
private  railways. 

Local  lines. — The  local  Hungarian  lines  have  a  length  of  about  506  kilo- 
metres, costing  15,000,000  florins.  The  construction  of  these  lines  chiefly 
depends  on  the  good  will  of  the  parties  adjacent,  although  the  Government 
is  patronizing  such  undertakings  in  every  possible  manner. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

The  commercial  sea  navigation  of  Austria-Hungary  is  restricted  chiefly 
to  the  Austrian  seaport  of  Trieste  and  to  Fiume,  the  Hungarian  rival  of  the 
former.  Both  are  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  their  navigation  and 
commerce,  representing  the  principal  mercantile  transactions  by  sea,  are 
treated  separately  in  this  report. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  mercantile  marine  is  represented  by  the  following 
stock  companies : 

(1)  The  Austro-Hungarian  Lloyd,  the  most  prominent  undertaking  in 
Austria-Hungary  for  sea  navigation  and  ranking  among  the  ten  largest  navi- 
gation companies  of  the  world,  was  founded  in  1833.  It  runs  regular  lines, 
starting  from  Trieste,  to  the  following  seaports :  Europe — Fiume,  Cattaro, 
Corfu,  Prevesta,  Spalato  and  Metkovich,  Contantinople,  Salonica,  Cyprus; 
Asia — Smyrna,  Beirut,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Hongkong;  Africa — Alexandria; 
and,  as  occasion  demands,  to  the  ports  of  Brazil.  The  company  possesses 
eighty-seven  ironclads  of  about  2,500  indicated  horse-power  each  and  of 
about  130,000  tons.  The  total  capital  stock  invested  is  21,815,000  florins, 
yielding,  until  recently,  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  The  year  18S9  closed  with  a 
deficit  of  41 1,000  florins;  the  deficit  for  1890  is  estimated  at  600,000  florins. 
Between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  the  company  a  conven- 
tion has  been  agreed  on  stipulating  the  carrying  of  mails,  etc.,  for  which 
the  Government  pays  the  sum  of  1,300,000  florins  to  the  company.  That  com- 
pact, not  being  very  favorable  to  the  latter,  is  about  running  out,  and  will 
probably  not  be  renewed  with  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary ;  but  ne- 
gotiations are  at  present  being  carried  on  between  the  State  authorities  of 
Austria  and  the  company,  tending  to  grant  to  the  latter  a  larger  subvention 
than  hitherto  allowed,  but  permitting  the  former  a  greater  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  company. 
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(2)  The  Hungarian  sea  navigation  stock  company  Adria,  at  Fiume,  with 
a  capital  stock  invested  of  1,000,000  florins,  and  receiving  an  annual  subven- 
tion from  the  Hungarian  Government.  In  the  commencement  it  directed  its 
activity  chiefly  to  the  ports  of  England,  Scotland,  and  France;  but  of  late 
its  vessels  also  visit  the  north  of  Africa,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil. 

(3)  Several  small  undertakings,  operating  with  a  sum  of  only  60,000  to 
80,000  florins,  chiefly  for  traffic  to  Cette,  Marseilles,  Venice,  and  the  inland 
coasting  places.  • 


Table  shmving  the  sea  navigation  of  Austria- Hungary  during  the  years  /SSf—'SS. 


Description. 

1884. 

I  6 ..  S. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Steamers: 

Coast— 

L»irge  

Total    

55 

34 
*9 

61.500 

11,984 
1,148 

54 

34 
3* 

63.55a 

13,719 
1,301 

58 

34 

3« 

7»»53* 

I3.6jS 
X.404 

118 

74,°3» 

ISO 

77,57* 

133 

85.685 

Sailing  vessels : 

«44 

61 

»»549 
».433 
4,3<» 

" — — 

133.  605 

6,386 

",349 
6,716 
10,839 

"4 

56 
«.5a5 
■,903 

4.770 

131,326 
S.896 

ai.395 
5.«98 
10,933 

«93 

54 
»,55t 
3,480 
4,846 

109,838 

6.33* 
31. 809 

6.3rf 
tO.8,-5 

Coast— 

S  Ell  .1 1  1  .  ....  ...................  .......  .11  ..1M 

Fishing  smacks  

Barks  and  lighters-..  ..  

• 

1  Otal ......  •••••*•••>•••*•••••  ■•••■■•••••••«■>■■ 

New  ships  l>uilt».«. 

Ships  renovated  and  repaired  -  

8,589 

«78.895 

8.768 

165.037 

9,»34 

155.U5 

»75 
657 

10,005 
157,611 

»7S 
489 

4.7oa 
158,683 

160 
480 

io.oiS 

131,337 

1887. 

1883. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

CfMmM  * 

OOtWk*tWlllMlM«M>«»OM«»«W«  **  «M.  ttll«M>M»Mtl  M«.». 

Coast — 

Large  ••••*••••■•■*•• 

Snu.ll  ..••••*•**••••••.. 

Sailing  vessels: 

Ocean.  ■••••**••*••••••*«•••••••»•••■*•••  •••  •»»«•• •••««•*«••••••*•**......•• 

58 

34 
39 

7'. 356 

13,873 
1.734 

58 

«9 
48 

71,385 

11,349 
3.130 

*3« 

85.95a 

*3S 

84. 664 

161 

9'. 536 

6,400 
31,760 

6.37S 
10.964 

IS7 

49 

1,511 

a.474 

5.«3° 

73.443 

6.436 
21,607 
6,171 

'3.49>; 

S  n . .  1 . .  *  ■  ■  ■ . iHtMiiMsMMiMMii  wHwmmmiinii 

Fishing  smacks  

53 
1,526 

a.493 
4.871 

Total  

9.'°4 

«37.o35 

9.39* 

131,141 

204 
605 

1,901 
141 , 536 

300 
683 

2,603 
wo,  434 
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Table  showing  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Austria  in  the  years  1884-88. 

ARRIVALS.  * 


Year. 

Loaded. 

Inballaat. 

Unserviceable. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1884  -  

1885  

l886.  n>wwtn«««»i  •••••• 

1887* 

1888  

36.99a 

37.784 
40, 166 

47,  «*> 
49»a33 

5,060,466 
5,188,026 
5,933,318 

6,433.447 
6,839,205 

9,061 
9,300 
8,66a 
10,451 
9.409 

730,718 
756,798 
683,764 
783.503 
7*3.45o 

12,39a 
12,98a 
14,016 
19,023 
10, 107 

1.045,599 
1,040,888 
1,018,158 
859.4?8 
818,871 

58,305 
59.366 
62.844 
69,594 
68,749 

6,836,783 
6,985, 712 

6,935. 140 
8,066,428 
8,364,526 

DEPARTURES. 

1884  „  

1 886.  ••••■••••**•••■«-■*••• 

1887*  •••••*••«>•»»■■  mmmm 

35,944 
37.^59 
38,938 
46.485 
49.054 

4,694,309 
4,896,673 
4,991,870 
6,096,490 
6,695,501 

10,000 

9.697 
9.7o8 
11,118 
9,468 

1.1*0,994 
1,05s, 419 

907.740 
1,134.364 

9».38x 

".305 
13,242 

13.993 
12,017 
10,112 

1,035,553 
1,022,368 

i,oi7.43» 
854.811 
820,716 

58,349 
59. '9^ 
62,639 
69,620 
68,634 

6,850,756 
6,974,463 
6,9»7.049 
8.075,565 
8, 357.59s 

Of  the  above  total  the  proportion  of  steamers  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

1884..  •••  ••••♦♦•••••••••••••••••••••••••»•••••••••••••"••••••••••■••■••■   

1 885..  •••••••••»••••»••••»•••••••  •»■•••••••••■••••••■•••.••♦••••.••■••■•••■••••••... 

1  H6L...M.......  ■ .  ••••••••••••••••••«  *•••••..■■••■••■.. 

1 888..  »»«•.»  ......««.••••• ••••.••••••••■•••••••■•»••••■••».•■•••••••■«•••■■•■•••••• 

38,457 

30,576 
33.793 
40,915 
41,196 

5,789,709 
5,934.M7 
5,9>7.8»8 
7,044.050 
7,405,901 

38,453 
3o,544 
33.733 
40.9J4 
41.164 

5.798.173 
5.93i,io8 

5,902.787 
7,046,003 
7.403,808 

Table  showing  the  tonnage  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  in  Austrian  ports  by  flag 

from  1884  to  1888. 
ARRIVALS. 


Flag. 

1884. 

1885. 

1887. 

18B8. 

To  Hi. 

Tans. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

A  us  tro- Hungarian ........... ...  «...  , 

5,967.039 

6,041,307 

6,028,873 

7.033,478 

7.383.135 

Italian ......... ,  ••»•••••••••■•••••■■•••••••■>*>•••••••••• 

467.353 

5«4,9oi 

511,434 

570,606 

561,195 

British  -  

• 

355,744 

977,410 

374.076 

319.754 

376,902 

Orcc  utiia**.  ■>■■••••■■■■•••••■■•••••••••*■■•■•■••*■  •••••■w 

60.805 

51,957 

42,905 

60,161 

58,33) 

Oc  1  BU«m  •  •  •  •  •  .••••«*••••••■••••••••■••••  

34,868 

47.730 

99, 105 

38,803 

32,6t8 

10,279 

8,194 

7.7i6 

13.731 

12,587 

40, 801 

44,393 

41,031 

»9.895 

39.7^2 

Xvttllt  •••••••••••••••••••  ■•••■•••••*•••••••■>»■-• 

6,836,783 

6,985,7« 

6.935.140 

8,066,428 

8,3*4,536 

DEPARTURES. 

5,970.048 

6,039, 609 

6,012,940 

7.037.660 

7,374.oi8 

468,194 

5«5,i59 

511,611 

575.759 

561,291 

260, 759 

379,713 

271,720 

3i7."7 

978, IOi 

64.318 

55.499 

41,844 

69,719 

60,142 

O^rroan.  •••••••  *■•••■••■■•*••■••■•■•••• 

36,1.8 

49.836 

»7.778 

38,359 

33.33« 

11,317 

8.951 

7.519 

14,360 

12,329 

Other  „  

40,173 

42,650 

43.631 

39.691 

38.473 

6.850,756 

6,974.46o 

6,917,04a 

8,075.565 

8.357.59* 
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Table  shewing  the  navigation,  by  countries ;  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Austria  during  the 

years  1884^88. 
ARRIVALS. 


Countries. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

73mm. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

A  its  In  *i  -  H  u  nff a  ry  ■  •••*•••••■••••*»•••••••**•••••••••• 

S.184,817 

5,997,896 

S,  479.  *>9 

6,376,810 

6,673.  9*5 

430,690 

549,79a 

418,081 

579.833 

548,916 

Turkey 

47*. 498 

508,599 

300. 343 

38a, 44a 

339.640 

93a, 119 

911, 6l9 

188  761 

160  65i 

190,084 

*74.755 

174,687 

903,396 

•86,339 

68,985 

68,135 

63,534 

83.545 

79.559 

Y  rsncc ... ......  •••••••••••*•••••>••••••  •**............... 

70. 59* 

66,705 

43. 648 

61,179 

58,474 

48.793 

49.936 

5o,343 

56,361 

53. 5?4 

15.033 

31,115 

16,097 

34.898 

5^.j84 

( Mhcr..  ..  •«•••••••■•••.•••••■•■••••«••••••••••••  •••■>■•■■ 

134,187 

114,117 

••5.434 

119,393 

107,411 

6,836.783 

6,985,713 

6,935,140 

8,066,498 

8,364,596 

DEPARTURES. 

5. '44,  "4 

5.«40,953 

5,454.300 

6,396,310 

6,596,017 

Italy 

401,103 

507.65- 

436,331 

633,940 

591,966 

436,94a 

473. »«9 

371,819 

444.403 

368,53. 

»54,»7« 

«44.«87 

905,331 

179,118 

376.303 

1.11  ,H  .III  (J  ......t»MM«mlllMmHiMMMI|Mit»IHII>W 

•55.993 

147.871 

••7.S54 

130,356 

135,316 

79,100 

83.445 

88,130 

100,914 

87.440 

110, 383 

86,680 

65,613 

63,835 

93.7-^7 

East  India................. ....... ...... 

37,133 

34.«65 

18,193 

38,817 

96,713 

19,09a 

•7.5*7 

*9.77» 

49.484 

S6,8n 

190,316 

138,71a 

140,380 

150,499 

>35.873 

6.850,756 

6,974.46o 

6,9,7,°4' 

8.075.565 

8.357.59$ 



Table  showing  the  value  of  goods  imported  to  and  exported  from  the  ports  of  Austria  during 

the  years  1884-88. 
IMPORTS. 


Description.              j  1884. 

1885. 

Textile  good*  and  yarns...  

Groceries ................... 

Animal  products  

Bcvcnigcs.. ......  .....•••*•*••«••*.•••... 

Florins. 
338,949.  7O5 

Florin*. 
206,995,169 

Florin*. 
919,614,049 

Florin*. 
338,918,693 

Florin*. 
330.873.306 

51,910,971 
36,888,083 
13,140,393 
14.498.S69 
14,991,870 
13,145.648 
10,439,375 

38.517.657 
35,635,630 

13.140,739 
14,841.448 
15.000,456 

11.771.937 
11,454,995 

44.333.993 
43.345.oi8 
14,393,919 
14,804,300 
13.303,493 
13,093,197 

13,718,009 

49.368,365 
44.348,690 
16, 743,684 

17,534.384 
14.814.361 

IO»93°, 850 
13,946,  its 

47,795.813 
39,196,796 
.  90.353,084 

18.489,485 
14,733,64a 
i3.957.45o 
".556,707 

EXPORTS. 

Bcvcr.1  jjcsi  

Wood  and  coal  

Grain  and  flour  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

304,383.577 

300, 753.13* 

199,115,80a 

*«,749.96i» 

196,119,484 

45,153,131 
33.53«.  »07 
13.547.179 
13.700,999 
90,033,430 
937.031 
4,751.373 

49,449,699 
33,969,660 
15.975.977 
15.349.190 
17,089,396 
3,014,804 
4,579.3*6 

36,345.650 

*4. 408, 5»9 
14.089.558 

16.364.643 
15.173.333 
8,163,687 

5.330,438 

4», 7*0,193 
35,869,380 
16,634,074 
14,369,405 
14,014,769 

15.379.135 
5,576,948 

16,748,175 
14,339.093 
10,951,853 
6,166,456 

6-~ 
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ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  VESSELS  AT  TRIESTE. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
vessels  and  their  tonnage  at  the  port  of  Trieste  for  the  years  1889  and  1890: 


x£8o. 

1890. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tons. 

• 

Departures.  .....•*•*•«•••••••■•*.••••••«••••••• 

8,213 
8,192 

».447.94o 

7.873 
7.856 

»i47».4°4 
i.457,«74 

Table  showing  the  arrivals  and  departures  from  and  to  the  United  States  in  /88g  and  1890. 


1 

1889. 

1890. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Arrivals..            •■.•••••••••••■•••••■••••••..*  ■■■•*•■•*•■•  

: 

11,024 
38.588 

36 
ao 

30,04a 
44.5oo 

None  of  these  vessels,  however,  either  arrived  or  departed  under  the 
American  flag. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION. 


The  Donau  DampfschifF  fahrts-Gesellschaft  (Danube  Steamboat  Company) 
is  possessed  of  the  exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Austro-Hungarian 
part  of  the  River  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  The  company  in  1888  pos- 
sessed 190  steamships  of  17,123  horse-power  and  749  iron  tows  ;  the  capital 
stock  invested  is  46,153,000  florins  (shares  and  preference  shares),  with  a 
former  return  of  4.6  per  cent. 

The  steamers  navigate  the  River  Danube  down  to  the  Soolina's  mouth, 
and  also  its  tributaries,  as  the  Save  and  Drave.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
Danube  the  company  has  to  contend  against  some  rival  undertakings,  as 
the  Russian  enterprise  of  Gagarin,  which,  from  political  reasons,  is  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  Russian  Government;  but  nearly  all  those  undertakings 
have  turned  out  to  be  entirely  unprofitable. 

The  privilege  granting  the  monopoly  of  the  exclusive  right  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  Danube  is  about  expiring,  and  the  com- 
pany is  endeavoring  to  get  that  privilege  renewed,  to  which,  however,  the 
Hungarian  Government  will  only  agree  on  certain  conditions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  dualism  of  the  management  now  localized  in  Vienna  and  greater 
concessions  to  the  Hungarian  Government  on  the  question  of  tariffing.  In 
Hungary  the  privilege  of  the  company  was  canceled,  according  to  article 
14  of  1873,  by  the  same  law  the  Hungarian  Government's  guaranty  of 
the  payment  of  interest  was  stopped.  Of  late  some  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Hungary  and  the  steamship  com- 
pany, the  former  desiring  to  gain  a  more  direct  influence  in  regulating  the 
politics  and  prices  of  tariffing  and  insisting  on  the  company  establishing 
No.  131  5. 
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another  independent  administration  at  Buda-Pesth.  These  points  have  not 
been  settled  as  yet,  but  a  compromise  is  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
intercession  of  the  most  influential  and  principal  shareholders,  although  at 
present  the  Government  seems  not  inclined  to  grant  any  concessions ;  there- 
fore, the  precariousness  of  the  economical  state  of  the  Donau  Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-Gesellschaft,  which  has  not  paid  any  premium  for  3  years,  is  becoming 
still  more  uncertain,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  company's  shareholders. 
The  former  manager  of  the  company,  who,  perhaps,  maintained  too  firmly 
the  interests  of  the  company  against  the  claims  of  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment had  to  make  room  for  another  director  more  conciliating;  but  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Government  and  the  company  have  not  yet  reached 
an  end. 

The  Osterreichische  Nordwest  Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft  (Austrian 
Northwestern  Steamship  Company)  for  navigation  on  the  River  Elbe  had,  in 
1888,  38  steamboats  and  166  tows  of  52,931  tons.  Other  data  have  not 
been  obtainable. 

AUSTRIAN  POSTAL,  TELEGRAPH,  AND  TELEPHONE  STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables  give  the  latest  statistical  data,  as  published  by  the 
official  report,  respecting  the  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephone  service : 

Table  showing  the  number  of  post  and  telegraph  offices,  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  etc., 

during  the  years  1884^88. 


Description. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

18S8. 

Post-offices : 

Nichtararischef  

..number... 
....  ■  .do...... 

■fa 

3.93* 

975 
3.988 

39a 
4.055 

31a 
4,xaa 

4.*3* 

4,«9« 

4,*63 

4, 347 

4.434 

4.554 

State  telegraph : 

Length  of  wire........  

no  metres ... 
*  do...... 

a4.o86 
65.308 

*4,73« 
66,49a 

•5.070 
67.450 

»5.7o6 
69,510 

•6.338 
7i.74a 

Telegraph  offices : 

Railroad  and  private  

 do  

1.336 
>.567 

1,440 
1,679 

*.530 
x,66a 

1.635 
1.7*4 

1.743 

.......do...... 

3,903 

3,»9 

3.  '9* 

3,359 

3.531 

Employes: 

 do  

79a 
17,787 

877 
18,67a 

905 
•0.484 

934 
■1,048 

99* 

t*,*66 

»8,S79 

19.549 

•1.389 

•1,98a 

•3.»58 

Receipts  .».••••«  ....florins... 

Ex  pendi  lures...   do...... 

•4. 749- 261 
81,167,833 

•5.098,453 
9,,4*3.93« 

26, 367,103 
aa, 619,10a 

»6,757.*"5 
a3.338.436 

37,584, aSi 
33.934.9«3 

•"Ararische"  post-offices  are  those  in  which  the  administrative  and  manipulating  officials  are  salaried  by  the 
Government. 


f  Nichtararischc  "  post-offices  are  offices,  generally  in  the  country,  which,  instead  of  the  payment  of  acer- 
tain  sum.  are  let  to  persons  not  officials  of  the  Stale.  They  are  held  to  give  security  to  a  certain  amount  and 
must  pay  their  employes  from  their  own  means ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  levy  a  ta*  <xc  half  a  kreuuer  for 
each  newspaper  and  x  kreuuer  for  each  letter  or  postal  card,  etc.,  delivered  by  them 
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Table  \howing  the  number  of  Utters,  postal  cards,  telegrams,  etc.,  handled  in  Austria  for  the 

years  i884~'S8. 


Description. 

,884. 

.885. 

1887. 

Printed  matter, •••«••*••  ••*•«•  ••••»•.«• 

Total . .  M.»iwMwt  ■■>■■«  n  ■  <■■■■■ 

Money  letters..    ■■■»«■  ... 

Parcels : 

Value  dec  In  red..  ....»*••*.•*..... 

Value  not  declared. ............ 

Total.  ••«••»•*••••••••••«  ••»••»••* 

Packages  sent  C.  O.  D  

Postal  commissions  (Internal).... 

Total.  •  ••■  HMNIIHNM*INHim 

Telegrams: 

To  Hungary  

International  transit-  — 

Total  ■■•■■••■••••■•»••■•■>■■ 

2oc*,  IOOp  OOO 

66,419,600 
41,460,300 

8,905,300 

399.693.400 
60,803, 100 
41,495,000 
8,^-60,400 

313,030, OOO 

74,503,600 
43,347,200 
8,536.900 

3,7.°37.000 
77,953.5«> 
44.817.000 

9,003,800 

338, 173,700 
85.188,300 
47.156,400 
9.783.600 

404,185,200 

419,649,900 

440,098,300 

449. 4*o, 300 

480, 3*^^  *  000 

11,391,600 

13,358,400 
10,813,200 

10,793,700 

14,380,300 
11,758,600 

10,456,100 
15,563,900 

™.  553, 500 

8,873,600 

13,356,600 
14,150,900 

7,935.700 

13,303.600 
15,656,800 

35,363,300 

36.93«.5oo 

38.57».  5oo 

36,381,100 

35.985. »oo 

13,634,441 

110,063 

».958,389 
3.49°.4»9 
134,819 

13.369,7" 
3.933.5»» 
93,»5« 

*3, 790. 374 
3,  3«3.34« 
89.099 

*4. 545. 710 
3,338,619 
'09.438 

16,093,765 

16,573,6/7 

16,606,474 

17,303,814 

17,983,767 

*7.°99 
483.77a 
3.353.9'7 
5i3.«6o 
474.8o3 
864.184 
943.655 
507.515 

»9.9«3 
5o8,474 
3.335. 2'5 
540,330 

497.583 
844,010 

905.334 
548.733 

«o,559 

544.757 

3,4". 764 

536,574 

49a.49' 
889,027 

937.803 

56i.t54 

«3.730 
614,806 
3.486,391 
544.946 
499.399 
938.893 
994.699 
601,707 

*4,™3 
640, 164 

3.775.814 
581,383 
5»8,538 
1,036,361 
1,136,807 
673.  <43 

7.  >58.  "4 

7.  >99.483 

7. 394.  "9 

7.7M.57' 

8,386,63s 

•  Free  of  charge. 


Of  the  total  of  480,300,980  letters  in  1888,  305,816,500  were  mailed 
and  delivered  in  Austria,  55,626,290  were  sent  to  and  49,959,740  received 
from  foreign  parts,  33,345,300  sent  to  and  22,516,220  received  from 
Hungary,  4,759,100  sent  to  and  3,273,610  received  from  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  total  number  of  newsj>apers,  not  including  those  for- 
warded in  parcels  and  by  way  of  book  trade,  was  67,912,190.  Of  the  total 
of  35,985,100  pieces  forwarded  by  the  parcel  post  in  1888,  the  number  of 
15,656,800  were  parcels,  value  not  declared;  7,935,680  money  letters, 
value  3,076,105,340  florins;  12,392,640  parcels,  declared  value  1,287,626,- 
510  florins.    The  transactions  iq  postal  orders  were: 


Paid  in :  Florins . 

For  internal  intercourse   343,797*594 

For  international  intercourse   12,296,795 

Paid  out : 

For  internal  intercourse   416,710,604 

For  international  intercourse   15,452,457 


The  number  of  paid  telegrams  was  6,497,404,  divided  as  follows:  Mes- 
sages from  parties  in  Austria  5,360,597,  of  which  4,334,336  were  for  Austria 
and  1,026,261  for  foreign  parts;  international  messages  arrived,  1,136,807. 
Of  the  total  number  of  telegrams,  344,774  were  forwarded  by  railroad  tele- 
graphic stations. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  telephones,  telephone  lines,  ete.,  and  their  receipts  and  expend* 

tures  for  the  years  /SS&-'88. 


Year. 

re». 

Office*. 

Subscriber*. 

Telephone* 

State: 

Number. 

Kilometres. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number 

1 

604.93 

4 

■ 

18S7  

9 

691.51 

16 

34 

110 

x38S, ........ . 

••••••■••••■•..■•••••••••••a* 

... •••••• 

37 

9,085.6 

•9 

x»8 

«8S 

Private: 

x8S6  M4 

■••■■■■••*■■•■«■■ 

•  a.  Mt(M 

IX 

■  Urn  0 

7,071.8 

»3 

3.»5» 

3.37« 

1887. ......... 

12 

«o,454-7 

•3 

3.834 

3.9" 

1888  

13 

«4»743  3 

19 

4.676 

4.850 

Toul: 

,886  

*-»*••...*. 

13 

8,a70-73 

97 

3.35o 

3. 3«« 

I  8S7  

•>•*•*•■••« 

M 

11, 146.31 

39 

3.868 

4,021 

l888.  ......... 

 »••••••••• *•••••••«■•••> 

••••  

So 

16,828.9 

4* 

4.S04 

5.03S 

• 

Year. 

M 

esvages. 

T 

e  c  grams. 

eceipu. 

fcxpen***. 

State: 



Number. 

Number. 

Florin*. 

fljrrrms. 

1886  

•■•••••■•.■■•■•••■••••••■•■■a 

■•••■■•■•a 

WIHMIM  a.. 

985 

..••••••••■••••••a 

985.00 

a,  630. 00 

10,041 

1,199 

10,949.00 

6, 166.00 

Private : 

35,959 

14.563 

31,915.00 

9,567.00 

1886  

3,814,892 

3°. »7* 

399,947.50 

*73.7o8.S3 

4,  £05, 313 

107,436 

354,567.00 

B3I,66o.OO 

i888.«  •«•••»• 

•••.••.••••••*.•.••••• 

•••••••••• 

5,837.0*4 

148,094 

386,746.00 

933,173.00 

Total: 

3.815,877 

30.  *  7' 

300,939.50 

176,338.50 

1807   

■.■•>. ...a*. a a.a.aa.a.a** 

IM>  Illlllllllll-IMII 

4,815.953 

•03.555 

365,516.00 

2i*7»  81^.  00 

5,879,983 

163,587 

418,661.00 

941. 740.0c 

FORESTRY. 

The  paternal  government  of  Austria  prescribes  the  most  stringent  laws 
regarding  the  culture  and  preservation  of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  im- 
perial domain,  to  municipalities,  or  to  private  individuals.  According  to 
our  ideas,  these  restrictions  are  rather  autocratic ;  but  they  serve  their  pur- 
pose, and  the  Austrian  woodlands  are  renowned  for  the  good  and  exemplary 
care  taken  in  their  preservation. 

The  latest  statistics  place  the  total  area  of  the  productive  land  of  the 
Empire  at  28,406,530  hectares;  of  these  9,227,061  hectares  are  forest  lands, 
of  which  1,381,433  are  hard  woods,  6,587,853  pine  woods,  and  1,257,775 
brushwood.  The  forests  cover  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  Empire  and  are 
of  great  value.  Their  cultivation  and  preservation  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws  with  reference  thereto  are  intrusted  to  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
the  provincial  presidents,  and  district  captains.  Their  subordinates  must  all 
pass  an  examination  and  are  divided  into  permanent  and  voluntary  officers. 
The  former  arc  promoted  like  military  officers;  the  latter  enter  the  service 
for  the  sake  of  pursuing  their  studies  practically,  but  receive  a  moderate 
salary.  They  are  classified  as  counsellors,  commissaries,  and  inspectors.  A 
forest  register  is  kept  and  maps  are  drawn  of  each  district,  which  specify  the 
nrmber  of  acres  covered  by  forest,  its  condition,  age,  and  state  of  growth 
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The  total  number  of  forest  officers  of  all  grades,  public  and  private,  em- 
ployed in  Austria  reaches  the  respectable  figure  of  31,826. 

The  expenditures  for  Government  forests  are  3,546,240  florins;  revenues, 
3,951,650  florins;  showing  a  profit  of  405,410  florins.  The  Government 
forests  contain  952,689.96  hectares;   municipal,  1,297,238.21;  private, 

6,977>i33-°3- 

The  largest  private  owners  are:  The  Emperor,  35,000  hectares;  imperial 
family,  25,000;  Archduke  Albrecht,  115,000;  Prince  Johann  Lichtenstein, 
136,103;  Prince  J.  A.  Schwarzenberg,  110,718;  Count  Schonborn,  124,- 
563;  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  74,181;  Baron  von  Sina,  60,000;  Prince 
Esterhazy,  85,000. 

The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  forest  fires,  damage  done,  and 
causes  of  origin  for  a  period  of  5  years,  as  stated  by  the  latest  official  re- 
ports at  hand:  Number  of  fires,  1,717;  area  damaged,  6,551.68  hectares; 
amount  of  damages,  276,439  florins;  origin— unknown,  895  ;  improvidence, 
588;  malice,  151;  sparks  from  locomotives,  69;  lightning,  14. 

The  forest  schools  of  Austria  are  divided  into  elementary  schools,  middle 
schools,  and  high  schools  or  universities,  and  are  doing  splendid  work  to  fit 
and  educate  young  men  for  their  future  duties,  and  are  worthy  of  imitation 
by  countries  like  ours. 

LABOR  AND  EMIGRATION. 

The  American  wage  worker  chooses  his  own  career  and  is  the  maker  of 
his  own  fortune.  He  feeds  and  dresses  well,  has  a  comfortably  provided 
home,  and  his  wants  are  better  supplied  than  those  of  the  laborers  of  any 
other  country.  His  high  standard  of  living  corresponds  with  the  compara- 
tively high  wages  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  and  upon  these  two  factors 
depend  the  future  education,  progress,  individual  independence,  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  quite  different  in  Austria-Hungary.  Here  we  find  the  houses, 
nourishment,  and  clothing  of  the  workingman  very  different.  The  condi- 
tion of  his  dwelling  is  very  bad,  and,  in  consequence  of  very  high  rents,  he  is 
obliged  to  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  place  of  work.  His  food 
is  more  abundant  than  substantial.  His  breakfast  consists  either  of  gruel  or 
of  a  roll  or  some  rye  bread,  together  with  some  surrogate  coffee.*  Din- 
ner means  some  kind  of  soup  and  vegetables,  together  with  some  rye  bread, 
with  an  occasional  change  of  vegetables,  and  salt  or  smoked  pork  twice  or 
three  times  a  week,  other  kinds  of  meat  being  rarely  available.  Sometimes 
beef  boiled  in  soup  forms  his  holiday  dinner.  The  supper,  in  cities,  consists 
of  bread  and  beer  with  a  piece  of  sausage,  whilst  in  the  country  it  is  usually 
coffee  and  bread  only.  The  cost  of  providing  an  average-sized  family  with 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  estimated,  by  well-informed  people,  at  about  550 
florins  a  year.  The  average  wages  of  skilled  workmen,  if  employed  through- 
out the  whole  year,  is  about  500  florins  per  annum ;  that  of  day  laborers  is 
about  300  florins,  and  workmen  in  factories  generally  receive  still  less.  The 

•  Surrogate  coffee  meant  woe  substitute  for  coffee  and  in  reality  k  no  coffee  at  all. 
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balance  to  maintain  life  must  be  earned  by  wife  and  children.  Under  such 
circumstances  life  is  but  one  continuous  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  and  only  the  more  prosperous  are  able  to  indulge,  to  even  a  moderate 
degree,  in  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  working  classes  of  Austria  are,  in  general,  of  steady,  industrious,  and 
sober  habits.  The  small  amount  of  wages  earned  allows  them  no  oppor- 
tunity of  saving.  Living  is  almost  as  expensive  here  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Flour,  meat,  vegetables,  and  food  in  general  cost  as  much  here  as 
they  do  with  us.  House  rent  is  fully  as  high;  only  the  price  of  clothing  is 
in  favor  of  this  country. 

These  circumstances  tell  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
which,  generally  speaking,  is  not  good.  They  are  small  of  stature  and  in- 
sufficiently nourished  ;  their  intellectual  capacities  are  not  highly  developed, 
and  they  do  not  possess  the  energy  and  practicability  of  our  American  work- 
men. 

Politically,  the  workman  is  no  factor.  In  Austria  no  man  possesses  the 
right  of  voting  unless  he  pays  a  yearly  direct  tax  to  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  5  florins.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  legal  mar- 
riage, the  ties  of  family  are  not  strong.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock  reach, 
in  Vienna,  the  enormous  figure  of  42  per  cent.  No  special  efforts  for  reform 
are  made  by  the  Government  in  this  direction,  although  the  Government 
inspectors  of  mills,  factories,  and  workshops  have  in  various  ways  done 
good  work  in  this  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reactionary  law  called  "  Befahigungs-Nachweiss- 
Gesetz"  forces  every  artisan  to  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  and  pass  an 
examination  before  he  may  become  a  mechanic,  and  pass  another  examina- 
tion before  he  can  set  up  his  own  shop  as  an  independent  master  in  his  own 
trade.  The  law  also  prohibits  a  person  from  pursuing  more  than  one  occu- 
pation. The  effects  are  disastrous  in  many  cases,  as  is  seen  in  the  instance 
of  the  pearl-button  workmen,  who  are  living  on  public  charity.  They  can 
find  no  employment  at  their  own  trade,  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
enactment  of  the  new  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  any  other  occupation. 

To  the  impoverished  state  of  the  Austrian  people  and  to  the  stringent 
law  which  impresses  every  young  man  into  the  military  service  for  a  number 
of  years  must  be  ascribed  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  present  great  emigra- 
tion from  this  Empire,  and  which  is  principally  directed  to  the  United  States. 
Peasants  and  working  people  form  the  bulk — about  75  per  cent. — of  the 
emigrants,  while  the  rest  consists  chiefly  of  merchants  and  mechanics  who 
strive  to  better  their  pecuniary  condition  and  to  escape  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  which  in  Austria  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  net  income 
and  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  rental  value  of  improved  real  estate.  Among 
the  emigrating  elements  are  a  number  of  mining  and  mechanical  engineers, 
young  physicians,  young,  well-educated  business  men,  and  some  other  wel- 
come accessions  to  our  population. 
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From  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  and  from  Bohemia  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  families  emigrating  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
there  permanently  and  of  becoming  good  and  law-abiding  citizens,  while 
the  Hungarians,  to  a  large  extent,  sojourn  but  a  few  years  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  accumulate  a  little  fortune  with  which  to  return  home  to 
invest  their  savings  in  their  native  country,  and,  perhaps,  return  to  the 
United  States  once  more  only  to  repeat  the  experiment  over  again.  Such 
immigration  can  not  be  desirable.  It  furnishes  an  unfair  competition  to  our 
home  labor  and  should  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  contract  labor.  These 
Slovakian  emigrants  are  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  otherwise  noble  race  of 
Hungarians.  They  stick  to  low  and  mean  habits,  which  they  will  retain, 
and  must  prove  a  poor  acquisition  to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  our  country  if  by  proper  legislative  measures  they  could  be  excluded 
from  our  shores  with  any  other  undesirable  elements.  As  a  rule,  the  Hun- 
garian day  laborer  is  too  poor  to  pay  his  fare  to  the  United  States  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  pauper  or  a  contract  laborer  imported  by  mining  and  rail- 
road companies  or  their  authorized  agents. 

Emigration  in  general  is  a  spontaneous  act  with  people  from  this  Empire, 
caused  by  the  reasons  before  mentioned  and  strengthened  by  favorable  re- 
ports received  from  relatives  residing  in  the  United  States;  still,  some  agents 
of  steamship  companies  have  been  constantly  endeavoring  to  induce  and  per- 
suade Austrians  to  leave  their  native  country.  The  Wadowice  scandal  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  Heavy  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  un- 
scrupulous people  connected  with  it.  All  agitation  and  persuasion  in  favor 
of  emigration  has  been  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Government,  business  conces- 
sions are  only  granted  on  the  condition  that  no  propaganda  must  be  made 
to  encourage  emigration,  and  the  police  authorities  exercise  an  effective  and 
strict  control  of  all  matters  connected  therewith.  In  spite  of  all  Govern- 
mental measures  tending  to  obstruct  or  prevent  this  exodus,  emigration,  espe- 
cially from  Hungary,  has  been  constantly  increasing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures  showing  the  number  and  sex  of  emigrants  from  Austria- 
Hungary  to  the  United  States  during  each  year  ending  June  30,  from  1881 
to  1890,  inclusive: 


Year. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female.  1  Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

".745 

9. 3<M 

si, 109 

4,554 

3,273 

6,836 

16,399 

11,636 

"7,935 

1 883,.. 

•>*••••...■•.. !■*.••. ... 

",937 

8,284 

20, 231 

6,753 

a.  176 

8,929 

18,690 

10,469 

99,150 

9.907 

6,473 

16,385 

8,907 

»,333 

11,340 

18,8.4 

8,811 

37.635 

«3.»43 

S,63i 

->i,773 

",'39 

3.559 

M.798 

34.381 

13,190 

36,57« 

i885«*«p  •  ••• 

HMMHHMMHIIHI*! 

io,44« 

7,485 

17,926 

6,254 

3.  "9 

9.383 

16,695 

10,614 

a7,309 

1886.,,. 

....«.*•■»....«•■•••.... 

10,193 

6,067 

16,360 

9.36« 

3.o59 

13,420 

•9.554 

9,126 

38,680 

16,177 

8,333 

-,5,009 

10,731 

4,535 

»5,-*56 

26,898 

«3.367 

40,965 

•••■••••*•••••.•••••.... 

90.S27 

9.784 

30,011 

".999 

3. 80. 

15.800 

33.326 

•3.S85 

45.8" 

15,004 

8,183 

33,307 

7,  $66 

3,101 

10,967 

23,890 

11,984 

34,»74 

(£90  ........ 

■•a... ••»..».««.«....«*• 

10,709 

34f«37 

16,589 

5.473 

33,069  j  40,017 

16,182 

56.109 
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The  figures  of  the  foregoing  table  have  been  taken  from  the  rej>ort  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics  at  Washington.  No  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed 
on  the  official  statistics  on  emigration  as  published  by  the  Austro- Hungarian 
authorities,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  any  reliable  data,  as  the  flow 
of  Austro-Hungarian  emigrants  is  directed  to  the  seaports  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  England,  and  as,  from  their  fears  of  being  detained,  the 
majority  of  Austro-Hungarian  emigrants  quit  their  country  without  applying 
for  passports. 

The  value  to  a  country  of  the  elements  immigrating  depends  on  the 
physical  activity  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the  emigrants,  which  are  great- 
est at  from  15  to  40  years;  and  in  these  respects  the  emigrating  elements 
from  Austria-Hungary  have  been  improving  from  year  to  year,  as  is  made 
evident  from  the  following  table  showing  the  percentage  of  emigrants  aged 
from  15  to  40  years,  according  to  sex,  during  the  years  1 88 1-' 88: 


Year. 

Males. 

I  88l  .....».••.■•••••»■••••••••••■•**•■••••••■•••••••••  •••  ••••••••>•■• ••»••»••••••••••••«••• 

I  882..... •••••••  HHll  I*  1 NIIHHIMMMMHH  HIM  1  4  >••••*««••••••••*• 

Per  cent. 
60.04 
65. » 
64.06 

65.44 
63. 19 

73-35 

■■.»..«•«»».*.  • 
.»••■.•«....... 

Per  cent. 

5083 
5«.  3* 
54- 76 
56. 36 

56.46 
61.57 

Percent. 
5607 

60.  3J 
61.74 
61.6 
69.17 

75- »3 

i  Bfl  5 -**••*•*•**•  ••••*•*****  **  •«•...•••••••.•••••••••••••#•••♦••*••••*••••»•  •••••*•• 

i G  *j6  •••••••  ...... ••..••.•••••■>•••••• 

 ■  •  *.  ...*.••••««••»••••••••••...••••■. 

The  press  of  this  country  publishes  no  information  at  all  in  regard  to  our 
emigration  laws.  It  has  wasted  its  ink  in  commenting  in  an  abusive  manner 
on  our  new  customs  law  and  its  originators,  but  can  not  find  time  to  acquaint 
the  Austrian  people  with  our  laws  on  emigration ;  hence  great  ignorance 
about  our  restrictive  laws  as  to  contract  laborers,  criminals,  paupers,  and  va- 
grants is  prevalent  in  this  country,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants. 

The  United  States  consuls  should  be  authorized  to  publish  officially  in 
the  public  press  of  this  Empire  a  synopsis  of  those  United  States  laws  which 
have  been  passed  to  prevent  the  immigration  of  undesirable  elements.  The 
proposed  measure  of  consular  certificates  will  never  work  to  advantage;  in 
fact,  it  will  prove  useless  as  a  check  to  the  bad  elements  of  emigration,  whilst 
it  will  be  a  burden  and  hardship  to  such  people  as  are  welcome  to  our  shores. 
Under  existing  circumstances  a  publication  in  pamphlet  form  of  our  laws  on 
immigration  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  more  so 
by  the  local  authorities  throughout  this  Empire. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Austria- 
Hungary  (agencies  included)  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1890,  as  compared  with  1889,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARI AN   ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  vessels,  tonnage,  etc.,  of  the  Austro-  Hungarian  navy  in  January, 

/8Sg. 


i>uin"  cr. 

1  1  ms. 

Horse- 

Cannon. 

Crews. 

power. 

W 

11,930 

2, 400 

43 

8 

43<93° 

6, 75o 

182 

3.944 

i 

5.«4° 

3,500 

*5 

• 

6. 860 

1,200 

40 

9'4 

8 

14,260 

a.5*> 

67 

*.«S7 

la 

>o,  135 

3,000 

"4 

1,  coo 

6 

3.470 

680 

*9 

'44 

6 

5.8s>o 

1,300 

«S 

600 

4* 

1,960 

3, 010 

7 

5™ 

4 

6,010 

1,600 

14 

5 

1,200 

10 

7 

620 

160 

6 

98 

98 

25,420 

54» 

10,621 

IO 

13.480 

1,500 

43 

650 

6 

ii.ojo 

3.8 

>»4 

«34,9«5 

26,930 

585 

".589 

Description. 


Ironclads  ■ 

Monitors  

Cascmatcd  ships 
r  ri  gates. 
Steamers : 
Frigates. 

Corvets_  

Torpedo  cruisers  , 

Cannon  boats  

Wheel  steamers  and  yachts 

Torpedo  boats  

Transports  , 

Vessels  for  harl>or  police  

Monitors  (on  the  River  Danube) 

Total  men-of-war  

School  ships.™  

Hulks  


Grand  loiaL.. 


7 able  showing  the  number  of  officers,  men,  and  horses  of  the  regular  army  of  Austria 

gary,  on  peace  and  roar  footings,  in  iSSg. 


Army  or  corps. 


Military  authorities  and  com 
mandcrs  

Bodyguards  

102  infantry  regiments  

Sharpshooters  

41  cavalry  regiments  

Artillery  

Pioneers,  etc  

Railroad  and  telegraph  regi 
mcnts..«  •  

Trains  

Medical  corps  

All  others  


Total  

Austrian  militia 
Hungarian 
Staff*, etc.. 
Police  corps. 


Others. 

Grand  totaL.. 


Peace  footing.  - 


Officers. 


3.35a 
116 

6.698 
740 

','  4 

»,453 
394 

46 

a75 
70 

a.332 
16,080 

574 
1,369 
i36 
285 
«48 


18,492 


Men 


',533 
540 

168, $JO 
20.275 
54.47' 
3 -.794 
7.044 

«.3«o 

a.556 
2,619 

6,360 

398.677 

3.878 

8,977 

9° 
1,069 

5,095 


3«7.78o 


Horses. 
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JULIUS  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Vienna,  March  10,  i8gi. 
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THE  GERMAN  CRISIS  IN  BREADSTUFFS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  MASON,  OF  FRANKFORT. 

The  roost  notable  commercial  event  of  the  present  summer  has  been  the 
sudden  announcement  recently  by  the  Russian  Government  of  an  imperial 
decree  forbidding,  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  exportation  of  rye  from  the 
Russian  Empire  to  any  foreign  country.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  official 
declaration  that  the  harvest  of  cereals  in  Russia  is  so  deficient  that  the  ex- 
port of  rye  must  be  forbidden  in  order  to  avert  danger  of  famine. 

How  seriously  this  unexpected  edict  affects  the  bread  supply  of  Germany, 
and  what  it  means  to  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country,  will  be  readily 
appreciated. 

Very  little  pure  wheat  bread  is  eaten  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in 
Germany.  The  "staff  of  life"  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  German  people  is 
black  bread,  made  with  flour  ground  from  a  mixture  of  rye  and  an  inferior 
quality  of  wheat.  The  consumption  of  this  material  is  so  enormous  that 
Germany  imported  8,612,500  metre  centners  in  1890,  or  947,375  tons,  of 
rye,  of  which  7,500,000  metre  centners,  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  import, 
as  well  as  55  per  cent,  of  the  whole  import  of  wheat  into  this  country,  came 
from  Russia.  The  recent  edict  therefore  cuts  off  nearly  five-sixths  of  the 
entire  foreign  rye  supply  of  Germany. 

How  difficult  it  would  be  to  fill  this  vast  deficit  by  increased  importations 
from  other  sources  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  entire  export  of 
rye  from  the  six  countries  which  rank  next  to  Russia  as  producers  of*  that 
cereal  attained  only  the  following  yearly  averages  during  the  period  from 
1884  to  1888: 


Roumania.   2>592»333 

France   1,683,000 

Servia.   80 , 666 

European  Turkey   132,000 

United  States   1,272,666 

Canada   381,666 

Total  6,142,331 

This  is  barely  one-fourth  of  the  rye  import  of  Germany  from  Russia 
alone  during  the  year  1890. 

In  view  of  the  short  cereal  crops  which  prevail  this  season  more  or  less 
uniformly  throughout  Europe,  it  is  not  certain  that  either  France,  Roumania, 
or  Servia  will  have  any  considerable  surplus  of  rye  for  export. 

The  deficit  in  Germany  can  not,  therefore,  be  filled  from  any  known 
source  of  supply  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  effect  of  this  situation 
upon  the  rye  market  has  been  startling.  One  year  ago  rye  was  selling  in 
Berlin  for  164  marks  per  1,000  kilogrammes,  or  $39  per  gross  ton  of  2,220 
pounds ;  on  August  3  the  effect  of  the  meager  harvest  had  raised  the  market 
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price  to  219.50  marks,  or  £52.24  per  1,000  kilogrammes.  Then  came  the 
Russian  edict,  and  within  12  days  the  price  had  risen  to  260  marks,  or  561.88, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet  reached.  Add  to  this  a  short  and  inferior  potato 
crop  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  direct  result  of  a  late 
spring  and  a  cold,  wet,  cloudy  summer,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  food 
question  in  this  country  has  assumed  an  ominous  aspect. 

A  strong  demand  has  been  made  by  certain  newspapers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  suspend,  provisionally,  the  import  duty  on  cereals;  but  thus 
far  the  situation  has  not  been  regarded  sufficiently  serious  to  require  such  a 
step.  The  only  concession  that  has  thus  far  been  made  is  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  tariff  for  cereals  on  all  the  State  railways  of  Prussia,  which  will  go  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  September.  This  will,  of  course,  facilitate,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  distribution  of  grain  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  German 
Empire;  but,  as  a  leading  journal  points  out,  it  will  not  create  a  pound  of 
breadstuffs  which  does  not  already  exist,  and  in  the  end  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, like  those  of  France  and  England,  will  have  to  draw  upon  the  well- 
filled  granaries  of  the  United  States  for  a  large  part  of  their  food  supply 
during  the  coming  year. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul- General, 

United  States  Consulate-General. 

Frankfort,  August  20,  i8qi. 


AMERICAN  VS.  EUROPEAN  TRADE  IN  MEXICO. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FECHET.  OF  P1EDRAS  NEC R AS. 

A  study  of  European  and  United  States  trade  with  Mexico  at  this  inland 
port  presents  many  interesting  features. 

The  sharp  competition  in  ocean  freights  quite  equals  the  struggles  of  rival 
routes  for  railway  traffic.  Distance  ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  freights.  Mer- 
chandise has  been  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  European  ports 
to  interior  points  in  Mexico  for  as  low  rates  as  from  New  York  to  same 
points. 

Long-haul  merchandise  can  be  sold  as  cheaply  as  short-haul  merchandise. 
In  consequence  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  compete  actively 
with  the  United  States  for  Mexican  trade  and  exjxrrience  but  little  disad- 
vantage from  the  more  favorable  geographical  position  of  the  United  States. 

This  subject  of  United  States  and  Euro|x*an  trade  with  Mexico  and  how 
to  increase  our  own  trade  with  our  neighboring  Republic  is  a  very  large  one 
and  can  not  be  discussed  in  extenso  in  this  report ;  a  few  remarks  may  be 
made,  drawn  from  a  fair  experience  and  careful  investigation. 

Trade  with  a  foreign  country  can  not  be  solely  built  up  by  commercial 
treaties,  however  favorable  and  however  much  the  needs  of  one  country  finds 
its  complement  in  the  surplus  of  the  other.    Individual  work  of  enterprising, 
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wide-awake  men  must  supplement  that  of  commercial  treaties,  and  so  secure 
the  fullest  fruits  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Mexico  has  to-day  a  vast  commerce,  and  is  yearly  increasing  it  at  a  rate 
that  surprises  one  who  knew  Mexico  in  the  revolutionary  period.  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  this 
commerce  and  are  striving  to  supply  her  wants  and  market  her  products 
with  an  energy  and  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  Mexican  trade  that 
our  merchants  could  well  study  and  profit  by. 

This  great  trade  is  at  our  very  doors,  and  yet  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  putting  forth  but  inadequate  efforts  to  secure  it.  It  will  not  come 
to  them  ;  they  must  diligently  seek  it,  as  their  rivals  in  trade  from  Europe  are 
doing.  There  is  hardly  a  mail  that  does  not  bring  to  the  United  States 
consular  officers  in  Mexico  catalogues,  circulars,  and  price  lists  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  seeking  Mexican  trade.  Consuls  distribute  them 
and  do  all  possible  to  promote  trade,  but  catalogues  and  price  lists  alone  do 
not  make  trade. 

I  doubt  if  there  are  twenty  American  commercial  houses  in  all  Mexico; 
there  is  probably  a  German  house  in  every  town  of  fair  size  in  the  Republic. 
The  heads  of  these  houses,  as  a  rule,  come  to  Mexico  as  junior  clerks ;  one 
might  call  them  commercial  apprentices  sent  out  by  the  great  German  houses 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  These  men  speak  Spanish,  know  the  Mexican 
people  socially  and  study  their  commercial  needs,  and  are  keen,  shrewd 
traders.  Every  German  commercial  house  is  a  center  from  which  to  watch 
the  trade  of  a  large  district ;  credits  can  be  intelligently  given  with  a  minimum 
risk  and  are  much  longer  than  can  ordinarly  be  secured  in  the  United  States, 
running  from  9  to  15  months. 

Until  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  take  a  lesson  from  our  Ger- 
man traders,  they  can  not  expect  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  securing 
Mexican  trade. 

American  goods  and  manufactures  of  every  line  are  favorably  regarded 
in  Mexico  when  known.  This  part  of  the  commercial  battle  is  already  won, 
but  their  sale  must  be  actively  pushed  by  alert  agents  in  Mexico  that  speak 
Spanish  and  know  the  people  and  their  methods  of  trade. 

Commercial  agencies  might  profitably  be  established  in  the  larger  towns 
by  the  cooperation  of  several  large  manufacturers.  Samples,  not  price  lists, 
should  be  the  equipment  of  such  agencies ;  Mexicans,  like  other  people, 
like  to  see  what  they  may  buy.  The  heads  of  such  agencies  will  soon  learn 
whom  to  trust  and  give  credits  on  sales  accordingly ;  they  should  be  fully 
posted  as  to  freights,  modes  of  packing,  customs  duties,  and  final  cost  to 
buyer. 

LACK  OF  STATISTICS. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  again  most  earnestly  call  the  attention 
of  the  Department  to  the  need  of  adopting  methods  to  collect  statistics  of 
what  we  sell  to  foreign  countries  when  shipped  from  inland  frontier  ports. 
Qur  trade  with  Mexico  by  rail  at  Nogales,  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  and  Laredo 
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reaches  large  amounts,  but  only  shrewd  guesses  can  be  made  about  it.  No 
sworn  exhibits  of  these  exportations  are  required  to  be  made  to  our  frontier 
custom-houses. 

It  is  believed  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  does  not 
accurately  know  what  she  sells  to  foreign  countries.  The  filing  of  a  sworn 
list  of  the  export  shipment,  stating  volume,  quantities,  and  where  produced, 
should  by  law  be  made  mandatory. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

PUdras  Negras,  August  to,  i8gi. 


INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADE  OF  COAHUILA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FECHET,  OF  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

The  State  of  Coahuila  is  receiving  its  full  share  of  the  general  prosperity 
and  advancement  prevailing  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  is  184,327,  as  against  144,000  by  the  last  official  enu- 
meration. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  schools.  To  quote  from  the  official  gazette 
of  the  State — 

Public  instruction  has  augmented  in  the  numbers  of  its  schools  in  full  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  There  has  been  established  a  great  number  of  special  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  chief  towns  and  villages  of  the  State. 

AGRICULTURE. 

• 

For  several  seasons  the  rainfall  in  Coahuila  has  been  very  scant.  The 
spring  and  summer  of  1891  have  been  marked  by  prolonged  droughts  over 
the  larger  portion  of  the  State.  In  the  Laguna  district,  an  extensive  region 
watered  by  the  Rio  Nazas  and  producing  cotton  as  the  chief  staple,  there 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  water  for  the  past  3  years,  and  this  year's  cotton 
crop,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  under  40  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  output. 
The  rich  vineyard  district  of  Parras  also  has  suffered  from  lack  of  water, 
and  the  vintage  will  suffer  somewhat.  In  the  Sabinas  district  corn  and 
cotton  will  yield  but  60  per  cent,  of  last  year's  crop,  notwithstanding  in- 
creased acreage.  In  the  Rio  Grande  district  the  cotton  yield  will  be  an 
average  one. 

MINING. 

Coal. — Coahuila  possesses  within  her  borders  the  only  coal  mines  that 
are  worked  in  the  Republic,  and  within  the  State  coal-mining  is  confined  to 
one  locality  in  the  Sabinas  region,  notwithstanding  that  coal  measures,  with 
but  little  doubt,  underlie  the  larger  portion  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State. 
Coal-mining  is  to-day  the  most  important  industry  in  the  State,  employing 
more  capital  and  labor  than  any  other.  There  was  mined  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1891,  105,356  tons  of  coal,  and  4,553  tons  °f  coke  were  manu- 
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factured.  Of  this  large  tonnage  output  38,223  tons,  valued  at  1192,112.25, 
were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Preciaus  metals. — The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  marked  growth  in  the 
mining  of  precious  metals.  New  mines  have  been  discovered  and  developed 
and  work  on  old  mines  resumed  under  the  impetus  of  a  home  market  for  ores. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Formerly  Coahuila  was  one  vast  stock  range,  save  in  the  smaller  valleys 
near  water  courses  where  agriculture  by  irrigation  was  easy  and  simple. 
Gradually  and  surely  the  larger  valleys,  under  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
systems  of  irrigation,  are  being  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  stock-raising 
confined  to  the  uplands.  Fencing  of  ranges  and  improving  stock  by  breed- 
ing are  gradually  replacing  the  old  loose  methods  in  vogue. 

The  industries  of  railroad  construction  and  operation,  mining  of  coal 
and  the  precious  metals,  and  stock-raising  employ  many  men,  the  supply  of 
whose  wants  makes  an  excellent  home  market  for  the  products  of  the  farm, 
vineyard,  and  garden,  and,  in  consequence,  agriculture  is  steadily  growing 
by  increasing  acreage  brought  under  irrigation. 

COMMERCE. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  fair  business  activity  throughout  this  con- 
sular district,  about  coextensive  in  territory  with  the  State  of  Coahuila. 
There  had  been  some  grounds  to  fear  that  the  aggregate  of  commerce  for 
the  year  i8qo-'qi  would  reveal  a  great  falling  off  as  compared  with  that  of 
i889-'qo.  These  fears  were  based  upon  the  heavy  losses  resulting  from  the 
prolonged  droughts  prevailing  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Mexico  and 
upon  the  unknown  (and  hence  exaggerated)  effects  of  the  new  tariff  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

A  review  of  commercial  transactions  for  the  past  fiscal  year  in  this  con- 
sular district  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  (1889-90)  both 
in  imports  and  exports,  and,  comparing  values  of  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  all  countries  with  corresponding  values  in  former  years,  it  is  found  that 
the  commerce  of  this  port  is  increasing  annually. 

The  commerce  of  the  year  1889-' 90  was  made  up  as  follows:  Exports 
to  all  countries,  $2,302,994.01;  imports  from  all  countries,  $4,240,440. 16  ; 
a  total  of  $6,543,434. 1 7.  For  i890-'9i  there  was  a  total  of  $7,779,529.51, 
made  up  as  follows:  Exports,  $2,494,955.51;  imports,  $5,284,547;  or  a 
gain  in  1891  of  $1,236,095.34. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  all  countries  for  the  past  3  years  is  as  follows: 
1889,  $1,734,281.73;  1890,  $2,302,994.01;  1891,  $2,494,955.51;  a  gain 
in  1891  over  1890  of  $191,961.50.  The  gain  in  1890  over  1889  was  $568,- 
712.28,  showing  that,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  value  of  exports  at  this 
port  each  year  over  preceding  years,  the  rate  of  increase  has  greatly  declined. 
No.  131  6. 
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The  percentage  of  increase  in  1890  was  over  25  per  cent.,  while  in  1891  it 
is  but  a  little  over  7  per  cent.  This  loss  of  over  17  per  cent,  in  rate  of  in- 
crease is  chiefly  due  to  two  factors.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  silver- 
lead  ores  exported  in  1890  was  $958,432  and  $637,520  in  1S91,  a  loss  of 
$320,912,  or  over  33  per  cent. ;  and  the  value  of  live  stock  exported  in  1S90 
was  $132,989.35,  as  against  $24,097.71  in  1891,  a  loss  in  live  stock  exporta- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  $108,891.64,  or  over  81  per  cent.  We  thus 
have  an  average  loss  on  two  articles  of  export,  silver-lead  ores  and  live  stock, 
of  37  per  cent. 

As  an  offset  to  this  large  loss  there  has  been  a  gain  in  values  of  many 
exports  and  an  addition  of  several  new  exports.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
that  have  been  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
in  i89o-'9i  are:  Antimonial  ores,  $13,303.22;  silver-lead  bullion,  $116,- 
577.11;  copper  matte,  $4,075.39;  cotton  waste,  $15,039.66;  a  total  gain 
in  new  exports  of  $148,995.38. 

The  exports  that  show  a  marked  increase  over  last  year  are  coal,  $30,995  ; 
horsehair,  $4,000;  ixtle,  $64,693;  nosebags  of  ixtle,  $3,170;  oranges, 
$9,018;  goatskins,  $17,342;  and  sugar,  $2,857. 

Ixtle. — The  great  development  in  the  manufacture  of  ixtle  fiber  from  the 
lechaquilla  and  palma  real,  as  shown  by  an  increase  of  $64,693  in  1891,  is 
a  marked  feature  of  the  year. 

In  a  report  on  the  "Fiber  Plants  of  Coahuila"  (Consular  Reports, 
February,  1891,  No.  125)  I  called  attention  to  the  development  of  this 
comparatively  new  industry,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  views  there 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  this  industry  are  verified  by  the  largelv 
increased  exportation  to  the  United  States.  There  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  1,711,972  pounds  *f  ixtle,  valued 
at  $79,496.52.  In  1890  an  experimental  shipment  of  ixtl<*  was  made  from 
this  port  to  Liverpool,  England.  As  no  more  shipments  have  gone  to  Europe, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  United  States  offer  the  better  market. 

The  large  decrease  in  tonnage  of  silver-lead  ores  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  1890  as  compared  with  1889  has  continued  in  1891.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  export  ores  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  comes  from 
the  interior  consulates,  and,  in  consequence,  do  not  appear  on  the  statistical 
records  of  this  consulate. 

The  statement  of  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  shows 
5» 1 75*5 1  tons  in  l8oi>  as  against  14,484  tons  in  1890  and  20,026  tons  in 
1889. 

The  values  of  ores  from  interior  consulates  shipped  from  this  port  to  the 
United  States  in  1891  is  $272,489. 12.  The  tonnage  corresponding  to  this 
value  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  total  value  of  export  sib  er-lead  ores  to  the  United  States  in  iS9o-*9i 
is  $637,520.90,  as  against  $958,432.63  in  i8S9-'9o. 

Exports  to  Europe. — The  most  marked  feature  of  the  past  fiscal  year  as 
affecting  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  the  remarkable  in- 
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crease  at  this  port  of  Mexican  exports  to  Europe  shipped  on  bonded  tran 
sit  through  the  United  States. 

In  1889  the  total  value  of  Mexican  exports  to  Europe  from  this  port  was 
^377,046;  in  1890  it  had  grown  to  5547,127.85,  and  in  1891  has  reached 
the  very  large  sum  of  11,068,768.70.  This  large  Euroi>ean  export  is  made 
up  chiefly  from  four  articles,  viz,  silver-lead  bullion,  silver-lead  ores,  cop- 
per ores,  and  copper  matte,  and  divided  as  follows:  Silver-lead  bullion,  15,- 
428,747  pounds,  valued  at  5936,272.49;  silver-lead  ores  (crude),  1,322,024 
pounds,  valued  at  588,509.03;  copper  ores  (crude),  457,340  pounds,  val- 
ued at  510,745.23;  and  copper  matte,  357,512  pounds,  valued  at  529,897. 
Excluding  silver  coin,  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  are  valued  at 
51,270,186.76  and  the  European  exports  at  $1,068,768.75,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  a  total  value  of  exports  from  this  port  to  all  countries  of  52,494,- 
055.51,  nearly  one-half  is  Mexican  exports  to  Europe,  and  this  from  an  in- 
land frontier  port  many  hundred  miles  from  water  transportation  to  Europe. 

This  increased  exportation  to  Europe,  made  up  chiefly  of  lead  bullion 
and  ores,  has  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  diminished  exportation  of  ores  to 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  loss  of  5262,529.40  in  value  of  exports 
to  the  United  States  in  i890-'9i. 

Two  years  ago  Monterey,  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  did  not  produce 
a  pound  of  silver-lead  bullion,  and  in  1891  nearly  51,000,000  of  Monterey 
silver-lead  bullion  passed  this  port  for  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

This  statement  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  description  of  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  smelting  industry  at  Monterey  in  the  past  18  months. 

IMPORTS. 

• 

The  table  of  imports  shows  a  total  value  of  importations  from  all  countries 
at  this  port  of  55, 284,5 74  (United  States  coin),  and  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  54,240,440.16,  a  gain  for  i890-*9i  of  51,044,033.84.  The  duties  col- 
lected on  the  importations  for  the  year  amount  to  51,501,332.96  (Mexican 
silver). 

The  importations  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  arriving  at  this 
port  in  bond  are  valued  at  51,054,467.69  for  the  year  i890-'9i,  as  against 
a  value  of  5603,509.49  for  the  preceding  year,  a  gain  of  5450,958.20. 

The  products  of  the  United  States  shipped  in  bond  for  benefit  of  draw- 
back amount  to  584,283.48,  a  gain  of  522,456.90  for  the  year,  and  embrace 
chiefly  beer,  sugar,  petroleum,  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton-seed  oil,  and 
whisky. 

Deduct  from  the  total  value  of  bonded  importations  the  sum  of  584,- 
283.48  for  the  value  of  United  States  products  in  bond,  and  there  remains 
5970,184.21  as  the  value  of  bonded  imitations  from  Europe  to  Mexico  at 
this  port. 

The  determination  of  the  most  important  commercial  question,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  importations  of  the  year  are  European  and  American, 
can  not  be  fixed  accurately,  as  the  entries  at  the  Mexican  customs  do  not  show 
clearly  the  country  of  origin. 
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In  1 889-' 90  the  value  of  European  goods  in  bond  arriving  at  this  port 
was  £541,682.91,  a  gain  in  i89o-'9i  of  $428,501.30.  This  large  increase  is 
due  to  the  very  great  importation  from  Europe  of  railway  material,  street 
rails,  spikes,  fish  plates,  etc.,  estimated  at  $714,732,  leaving  for  the  value  of 
all  other  European  goods  (merchandise)  in  bond  but  $255,452.21.  That 
is  believed  to  be  less  in  value  than  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  hence  it  is 
concluded  that,  exclusive  of  railway  material,  the  importations  from  Europe 
were  less  in  i89o-*9i  than  in  1889-90,  and,  as  the  total  importations  from 
all  countries  show  a  gain  of  $1,044,133.84,  this  gain  has  largely  come 
from  the  United  States. 

The  chief  European  imports  are  agricultural  implements,  machinery, 
structural  iron,  drugs  and  chemicals,  soda  potash,  aniline  colors,  dyestuffs, 
hosiery,  buttons,  cottons  (drillings  and  sheetings),  cotton  threads,  linen  and 
silk  fabrics,  woolens,  ready-made  clothing,  earthen  and  glass  ware,  cutlery, 
paper,  cardboard,  etc. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  record  of  the  bonded  shipments  from  the 
United  States  for  benefit  of  drawback  (value,  $84,283.48),  we  have  no  statis- 
tical data  to  accurately  determine  the  total  value  of  United  States  exports 
entering  Mexico  at  this  port.  However,  by  careful  calculations  along  indi- 
rect lines,  it  is  estimated  that  the  imports  at  this  port  solely  from  the  United  , 
States  in  i89o-'9i  amount  in  value  to  $4,314,389.79,  as  compared  with 
#3>698>757-*5  for  18 89-' 90,  a  gain  of  $615,632.54. 

Of  the  merchandise  embraced  in  this  large  importation  we  have  details 
covering  $1,571,429.48,  or  about  36  per  cent.,  viz:  Cotton  in  bales,  $319,- 
576.50;  lumber,  furniture,  etc.,  $56,875.50 ;  petroleum  (crude),  $96,879; 
live  stock,  $1,013,816;  United  States  products  in  bond,  $84,283.48. 

There  remains  $2,742,960.31  of  estimated  United  States  exports  for 
which  there  is  no  data  to  show  kind  and  value. 

Food  products,  machinery,  railway  material,  agricultural  machines  and 
implements,  sewing  machines,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cutlery,  boots 
and  shoes,  hardware,  paints,  drugs  and  chemicals,  carriages,  wagons,  and 
cotton-seed  oil  are  the  chief  items  that  make  up  the  $2,742,960.31  of  un- 
classified United  States  exports. 

In  my  last  commercial  report  special  attention  was  called  to  the  very 
remarkable  and  rapid  growth  of  the  live-stock  importations  into  Mexico. 
In  1889-90  this  trade  reached  the  grand  total  of  $1,032,121,  and  this  year 
the  figures  are  $1,013,816  (United  States  coin),  upon  which  the  Mexican 
customs  duties  were  $124,692.30  (Mexican  silver). 

Of  this  large  live-stock  exportation  hogs  constitute  the  largest  share,  there 
having  been  exported  to  Mexico  49,739  head,  valued  at  $887,114. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  this  most  valuable  trade  has  experienced 
no  material  abatement  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed. 

Shipments  of  cotton  in  bales  at  this  port  more  than  doubled  this  year, 
there  having  been  imported  from  the  United  States  8,359  bales  in  iSgo-^i 
and  4,108  bales  in  1889-90. 
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Owing  to  the  severe  droughts,  the  cotton  crop  this  year  in  Mexico  will  be 
much  below  the  yield  of  last  year,  and  larger  shipments  from  the  United 
States  may  be  looked  for. 

The  same  disastrous  cause,  the  drought,  has  made  heavy  losses  in  live 
stock.    Cattle  and  hogs  are  reported  dying  in  large  numbers. 

The  meat  supply  of  Mexico  will  be  short,  and  cattle  and  hogs  from  the 
United  States  must  replace  the  home  deficit,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  very 
probable  that  live-stock  exports  to  Mexico  will  be  sensibly  increased. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Piedras  Negras,  August  10,  1801. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHLOROSIS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MAYENCE. 

About  2  years  ago  Professor  Sachs,  of  Wurzburg,  published  a  small  pam- 
phlet on  the  treatment  of  chlorotic  garden  plants  and  trees,  in  which  he  urged 
the  use  of  copperas  (green  vitriol)  in  the  treatment  of  garden  plants  for 
chlorosis,  claiming  that  it  was  the  best  remedy  that  could  be  employed. 
This  malady,  which,  in  its  advanced  stage,  causes  the  leaves  of  plants  to  turn 
white,  is  due  to  a  lack  of  iron  in  the  soil  or  to  too  rapid  growth.  From  5 
to  9  kilogrammes  (11  to  20  pounds)  of  copperas  can  be  entirely  absorbed, 
it  is  said,  by  1,000  litres  (1,056  quarts)  of  garden  earth.  If  it  is  desired  to 
heal  chlorotic  plants  and  trees  of  their  trouble,  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ;  but  not  in  a  concentrated 
form,  as  this  might  injure  the  roots,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  salt  would  be 
gradually  taken  up  by  the  ground.  Professor  Sachs  recommends  that  a  ditch 
of  20  to  30  centimetres  (8  to  12  inches)  in  width  and  depth  be  dug  around 
the  tree  or  bush  that  is  to  tie  treated  at  a  distance  of  50  to  100  centimetres 
(half  a  yard  to  1  yard)  from  it  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  poured  in.  Then 
the  copperas  is  introduced  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  kilogrammes  (4^  to  6\ 
pounds)  for  small  bushes  or  trees  and  6  to  8  kilogrammes  (13  to  17^  pounds) 
for  larger  ones.  The  earth  dug  from  the  excavation  is  then  replaced,  being 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  copperas  by  means  of  a  hoe  while  being  put  back 
and  afterwards  well  saturated  with  water.  The  sulphate  dissolves  gradually, 
some  with  each  rain  that  falls. 

This  treatment  will  bring  back  to  growing  leaves  their  color,  but  full- 
grown  leaves  that  have  lost  their  color  will  not  receive  it  back. 

The  publication  of  Sachs's  has  led  the  Royal  Institute  for  Fruit  and  Vine 
Culture,  at  Geisenheim,  near  here,  to  make  experiments  with  his  remedy,  and 
in  its  printed  report  of  work  done  during  tne  year  i8Sq-'qo  it  gives  the 
result  thereof.  A  large  number  of  fruit  trees  were  subjected  to  the  cure,  not 
only  for  the  real  chlorosis,  but  for  other  premature  loss  of  color  in  the  leaves. 
Small  trees  received  1  kilogramme  (2^  pounds),  large  ones  2  kilogrammes 
(4^  pounds),  of  copperas  in  the  manner  prescribed.    The  success  met  with 
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was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  in  most  cases 
the  leaves  took  on  again  their  green  color.  Growing  trees  were  more  cer- 
tainly restored  than  matured  ones.  Often  the  favorable  effect  of  the  treat- 
ment appeared  at  the  end  of  8  days.  The  general  result  of  the  experiments 
showed  that  certain  kinds  of  fruit  trees  require  a  larger  amount  of  iron  than 
others,  or  incline  in  a  greater  degree  to  loss  of  color  in  the  leaves. 

Applications  of  the  copperas  were  also  made  to  see  if  parasites  could  not 
be  dispersed  by  it  also,  as  it  is  known  that  a  change  of  the  aliment  a  plant 
receives  will  sometimes  drive  them  away.  Experiments  made  in  the  spring 
on  various  dwarf  apple  trees  achieved  the  desired  effect  in  the  case  of  certain 
plant  lice,  while  applications  made  in  summer  toother  trees  had  not,  on  any 
kind  of  plant  lice,  the  effect  sought.  While,  therefore,  in  this  particular 
nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  for  all  cases,  the  experiments  are  regarded 
as  worthy  of  consideration  and  frequent  repetition,  for  which  the  spring 
should  be  chosen. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayence,  June  j,  i8qi. 


COFFEE  INDUSTRY  OF  NICARAGUA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  NEWELL,  OF  MANAGUA. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  department  of  the  minister  of  hacienda, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  exported  from  Nicaragua  during 
the  past  10  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

I               I    -         B3hi  !■•••**••                                          ••••••  !••• 

1  88  ll-              ...■•*■•••■•■•••••••  ■  •■*•*•••••■»•»*••*•  MMM 

18B4-"       •*••*»••••••••»••  .....••»••••••••••••••••••• 

Pound*. 
12 ,oa6,  2 no 
19,696,400 
14,247,300 

1 8S6~  88 ........... . ..... ... ....... .... ...... 

X  888—   dBUMMHMHWH  MMIMIM*M4«IMHM 

19. 786,400 

1 

The  harvest  of  the  year  1890  will  approximate,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  various  coffee  planters  and  exporters,  11,300,000  pounds.  In  that 
estimate  are  also  included  1,500,000  pounds  that  were  consumed  in  this 
Republic.  The  above  deduction  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  1  man- 
zana  (nearly  2  English  acres)  is  sufficient  to  grow  1,020  coffee  plants,  and  that 
the  plants  will  produce  1,000  pounds  of  coffee  yearly. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  area  of  land  used  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
in  all  this  Republic  amounts  to  14,000  manzanas.  This  also  includes  3,000 
manzanas  of  young  coffee  plants  that  have  not  yet  commenced  to  produce. 

According  to  the  public  records,  the  lands  denounced  from  December  1, 
1889,  until  December  31,  1890,  amount  to  24,598  manzanas,  of  which 
number  16,740  manzanas,  it  is  estimated,  are  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  different  departments  in  Nicaragua, 
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showing  the  number  of  manzanas  denounced  in  each  department  and  the 
number  suitable  for  the  growing  of  coffee  : 


Departments. 


Fit  for 
coffee. 


Nueva  Segovia.. 
Chinendega..  


■■■■wit ill" if  mimi f  n  •••«••••••••••••■••••■•••••• 

•■«••.••■••■■■.•••.••.•■»•■••••«.«.■....«.....•«.«>.«..•...*..> 


Granada  

Chontales..  

Rivas  

Mi  say  a  

Managua  .»  

Malagalpa  m  ~  


•*«•••••••• ..•.••..**........•.*..•.. 

*...•■•••■■■•..••  mtHiMlllllli 


M3 
150 
161 
73° 
975 
a,6i7 

6, 559 
8.55' 


100 

4.  «oi 
8,49' 


There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  claimants  to  the  lands  named 
above,  and  among  them  six  foreigners,  who  became  owners  of  Government 
lands  at  the  period  referred  to  through  the  medium  of  preemption. 

It  apj>ears  that  the  mountains  and  high  plains  of  the  department  of  Mata- 
galpa  are  the  places  most  sought  by  agriculturists,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  preemptions  cover  the  respectable  figure  of  8,551  manzanas,  of 
which  only  60  manzanas  are  adapted  to  coffee. 

The  hills  of  Managua,  also,  still  offer  a  large  contingent  of  land  suitable 
for  planting  coffee ;  4, 101  manzanas  are  the  number  dedicated  to  that  indus- 
try in  the  13  months  referred  to. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coffee  shipped  from  Nicaragua 
to  various  countries  of  the  world  from  1879  to  1888.  I  have  been  unable  to 
gain  any  data  upon  the  shipment  of  coffee  for  the  years  1889  and  1890. 


Countries. 

.879. 

1880. 

1881. 

188a. 

1883. 

France  ...••••■.•••••••••••.•»...•••■■■•••.•.•.-■*. 

Ocrmany  .•..•....•••••»..••.•«•.«...• 

Italy..  ••••.■...•*•..»• 

Quintals. 
19,196 
3.38a 
3.763 
384 
8.533 

Quintals. 

21,616 
3.44« 
4.39° 
3.353 

".483 

tt  /  ft  i d  is . 

34.354 

6,337 
6,339 

3.893 
9.59* 

Quintals. 
3°, 704 

9,105 
".358 

1,061 
31,685 

*74 

.96 

Quintals. 
*9.55o 
9.7*4 
*o»573 
1,111 

»3.5°4 
43 

4 

.■••••«••■•.••«..• 

■7 

Countries. 

1884. 

1885. 

:836. 

1887. 

1888. 

Fin  gland.  ..#•■••«••«••••■••••■.»•■•..••  .«•••■•■• 

Fruncc  a. . ...  •■■■••••••■•■••*•••■■>■■••*■••■•••■••••••••■■ 

(jcrouiny  .«..••••••••••.......  

CJolOtTlbUI.  H. ..........  •••••••*••••  IHMMIMNMMIMHI 

C*cti t nil  AmcnCit,... . ... .•••*■•••■••■••  ••••••  ■••••••*. 

Quintals. 
»9.o74 

7.39a 
j:,98a 
in 
93,820 

Quintals. 
31.187 
9.947 
»8.793 
5> 

»o.336 
6 

Quintals. 
18,07a 
10,971 
»7.776 
383 
33.3*4 
349 
1,496 

44 

46 

Quintals. 
8,a88 
5.000 

l8,  IOJ 

350 

37.000 
70 

Quintals. 
30,488 
»4,a6i 

*4.356 

4.839 
34.361 

••••...■......•«». 

■■■••••••«.. ■•■*.. 

... 

»..**•••••••••••■. 

800 
60 

...«••  wwwwww 
.........  •«.••«•* 

••*■••■■■ 

Notk. — 1  quintal » 100  pounds. 
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The  bulk  of  the  coffee  exported  from  Nicaragua  goes  to  Europe,  which 
can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  above  table.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  freight  rate  to  the  United  States  is  higher,  and  also  because  thf 
European  houses  give  better  facilities  to  the  shippers  of  coffee. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Nicaragua  lies  in  her  coffee  plantations.  Every 
year  sees  this  industry  augmented,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the  coffee 
of  Nicaragua  will  take  stand  with  the  best.  This  coffee  is  far  superior  to 
the  coffee  of  Brazil;  but  this  fact  is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  because 
coffee  brokers  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  properly  present  the  coffee  to  the 
public. 

The  department  of  Matagalpa  in  a  short  time  will  produce  as  much 
coffee  as  has  been  raised  in  the  past  in  all  the  rest  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  now  in  this  department  under  cultivation  2,000,000 
trees,  which  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  will  begin  to  yield.  Ten  million 
pounds  of  coffee  should  be  produced  annually  from  that  number  of  trees. 

Matagalpa  labors  under  one  disadvantage,  and  that  is  the  want  of  the 
proper  means  of  transportation  for  her  produce.  At  the  present  time  she  has 
to  depend  entirely  upon  her  wagon  roads,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  rough, 
mountainous  country  through  which  the  roads  pass,  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  carry  the  coffee  to  market.  The  Government,  however, 
has  in  contemplation  a  railroad  into  this  department,  and  before  long  the 
obstacles  to  transportation  will  disappear. 

WILLIAM  NEWELL, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Managua,  June  jj,  iSqt. 


AMERICAN  SHEEP  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MOLLIS,  OF  CAPE  TOWN. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  opened  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hanson  F.  Deane,  of 
West  Cornwall,  Vt.,  called  forth  by  my  report  to  the  Department.  The 
question  was  presented,  why  could  not  American-bred  rams  be  imported  into 
this  colony,  and  much  information  on  this  subject  was  furnished  me  by  Mr 
Deane. 

Among  others  to  whom  this  correspondence  was  shown  was  the  Hon. 
Joseph  M.  Orpen,  who  is  largely  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  and  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  industrial  advancement  of  the  colony. 

From  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Orpen's  it  will  be  seen  that  my  efforts 
have  borne  fruit,  and  I  have  a  lively  hope  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
considerable  trade. 

Sir  :  I  did  myself  the  honor  to  call  upon  you  last  year  and  ask  information  with  regard 
to  American  stud  sheep,  mentioning  that  such  information  might  lead  to  some  business  being 
done  l>etween  the  United  States  and  this  colony,  which  trade  had  hitherto  been  prevented 
altogether  by  absolute  want  of  knowledge  regarding  American  flocks,  not  a  sheep,  I  txilicve, 
op  to  then  having  been  imported  here  from  America.    From  information  you  gave  me,  which 
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led  to  my  obtaining  still  more,  I  have  been  able  to  secure :  (i)  The  New  York  Merino  Asso- 
ciation Register,  vols.  I  and  2;  (2)  the  register  of  the  Vermont  Atwood  Merino  Sheep 
Club,  vol.  I ;  also  several  photographs  of  rams  and  ewes  from  New  York  and  specimens  of 
wool.  Finally,  I  ordered  as  a  trial  shipment  four  rams  from  New  York,  of  Mr.  Markham, 
through  Messrs.  Van  Der  Byl  &  Co.,  of  Cape  Town.  One  died  on  the  voyage ;  the  others 
have  just  arrived.  They  are  much  admired,  and  I  think  this  will  lead  to  more  business,  as 
I  believed  would  be  the  case  when  I  first  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  I  have  here  to  compare 
with  these  sheep  imjxjrted  from  Saxony,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  elsewhere.  You  will  see 
from  ihis  that  I  am  impartial  and  wish  to  obtain  and  impart  reliable  information.  I  shall 
show  the  books,  etc,  to  members  of  Parliament  during  our  coming  session,  also  photographs 
and  specimens  of  wool.  Besides  this,  many  visit  and  see  the  animals  for  themselves.  My 
object  in  writing  is  to  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  my  opinion  that  if  such  books  as  I  have 
indicated  were  furnished  to  you  for  your  consular  library,  and  perhaps  photographs  and  speci- 
mens of  wool,  it  might  be  of  value  to  both  countries  and  promote  trade  between  them.  In 
a  book  now  before  me,  the  American  Merino,  I  find  mentioned  other  breeds  of  sheep  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  America,  as  follows:  The  Delaine  merinos,  the  national  improved 
Saxony,  and  the  black  top  merino.  These  three  breeds  are  represented  by  associations  of 
breeders,  and  have  registers — printed  and  illustrated  volumes — which  would  be  of  use  in 
your  library,  with  specimens  of  wool,  photographs,  etc.,  for  each  race  has  characteristics  which 
will  cause  it  to  have  its  admirers  here  in  parts  where  these  characteristics  are  suitable  to  the 
country  or  to  improve  special  breeds  already  in  such  parts.  May  I  suggest  your  mentioning 
this  to  the  secretaries  for  agriculture  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Michigan, 
and  Virginia,  where  stud  sheep  breeders  are.  The  headquarters  of  the  three  races  mentioned 
above  appear  to  be  in  Washington  County,  Pa. 

If  any  of  the  associations  named  would  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  send  such  volumes, 
specimens,  and  photographs  to  me,  they  would  secure  an  effectual  advertisement,  as  the  result 
of  the  information  already  received  will  show  you. 
Faithfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  M.  ORPEN,  M.  Q.  A. 

I  have  given  this  letter  of  Mr.  Orpen's  special  prominence  for  the  reason 
that  it  gives  so  fully  the  views  of  a  practical  sheep-breeder  and  adds  weight 
to  my  convictions  on  this  subject. 

I  have  also  at  hand  a  letter  from  another  sheep-breeder,  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Whitherell,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  in  which  he  says: 

I  received  your  letter  of  December  5,  and  I  have  decided  to  make  the  venture,  and  will 
leave  New  York  for  the  Cape  about  April  15  with  forty-five  of  the  best  breeds  of  rams,  all  of 
which  are  registered  and  of  the  best  pedigree.    I  shall  probably  arrive  about  June  I. 

I  have  scattered  the  news  of  this  shipment  of  blooded  stock  throughout 
this  colony,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal,  and  Natal,  and  entertain  high 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue,  and  shall  take  particular  care  in  selecting  the  fit- 
test place  for  exhibition. 

While  a  new  Africa  is  being  opened  to  settlement  in  the  region  north  of 
the  Transvaal  and  south  of  the  Zambezi  River  and  a  class  of  people  are  com- 
ing in  who  are  imbued  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  period,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  people  of  the  older  settlements  are  awakening  to  the  truth 
that  they  are  behind  the  times  and  are  realizing  that  to  compete  with  the 
world  they  must  adopt  modern  improvements.  By  reason  of  the  influx  of 
immigrants  consequent  on  the  occupation  of  the  Zambezian  territory,  a 
larger  market  will  soon  be  opened  to  our  manufacturers  of  agricultural  and 
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mining  machinery;  and  the  native  people,  though  now  working  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  purchase  the  requisite  number  of  cattle  to  exchange  for 
wives,  will  soon  find  their  wants  broadened  by  contact  with  the  white  race, 
which  will  augment  greatly  the  volume  of  trade,  of  which,  I  trust,  the  United 
States  will  secure  a  liberal  share. 

GEO.  F.  HOLLIS, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 
Cape  Town,  May  12,  i8qt. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING  EMIGRANTS  IN  BRAZIL. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  CONGER,  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legation  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  commu- 
nications from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  from  persons  thinking  of 
emigrating  to  Brazil,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  News  of  June  23,  1891,  which  shows  the  destitution  frequently  re- 
sulting from  hasty  emigration. 

I  may  add  that  anyone  not  speaking  the  language  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  employment,  and  I  suggest  that  these  facts  be  given  in  some 
form  to  the  public. 

E.  H.  CONGER, 

Minister. 

United  States  Legation, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  24,  1891. 


ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  IMMIGRANTS  IN  BRAZIL. 

( Inclosure  hi  Minister  Conger's  report.— From  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  News  of  June  *3,  1891.] 

Of  the  English  and  Irish  immigrants  who  arrived  here  in  February  last  many  have  already 
come  to  grief.  They  were  sent  up  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  majority  of  them  still  remain ; 
but  some  have  found  their  way  back  to  this  city,  a  considerable  numl)er  have  gone  to  Parana, 
and  for  a  time  a  large  number  were  living  a  life  of  vagabondage  in  the  streets  of  Santos. 
There  are  a  dozen  or  so  still  there  without  means  and  without  employment,  and  subscriptions 
are  being  solicited  to  send  one  poor  woman  back  home.  Of  those  who  came  back  to  Rio, 
one  case  deserves  particular  mention.  Not  a  month  ago  two  married  couples — one  English 
and  the  other  Irish — returned  to  this  city,  and  appeared  to  have  made  a  great  part  of  the  jour- 
ney on  foot.  They  arrived  here  in  a  state  of  extreme  destitution  and  exhaustion,  and  found 
shelter  only  through  the  benevolence  of  a  stranger.  The  two  men  obtained  work,  but  both 
soon  took  the  yellow  fever  and  died.  The  Englishwoman  also  died,  more  from  destitution, 
perhaps,  than  fever,  and  left  a  half  starved  little  girl  2  or  3  years  old  to  the  charity  of  strangers. 
The  other  woman  escaped  the  fever,  but  is  extremely  poor  and  in  a  delicate  condition,  and 
will  eventually  be  sent  back  home.  This  is,  perhaps,  no  worse  than  many  other  cases  which 
have  happened,  but  it  shows  what  the  English  immigrant  may  expect  in  a  country  so  different 
in  every  respect  from  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  All  these  jieople  complain  of  the 
deceptions  practiced  to  induce  them  to  emigrate,  while  some  of  them  complain  of  deliberate 
swindles,  which  ought  to  be  exposed  and  punished.  One  of  these  appears  to  be  the  sale 
of  tickets  to  interior  localities,  which  are  found  to  be  worthless  on  their  arrival  here. 
There  are  no  inducements  whatever  in  Brazil  for  farm  and  unskilled  laborers,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  that  fact  is  advertised  throughout  Great  Britain  the  better. 
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REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS. 

The  number  of  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  mind  who  were 
under  municipal  care  at  one  time  was,  on  the  average,  as  follows : 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

2883*  -  '■■■■*M*»'»ttit»iM...>iiiH|iniH||Ht«HllMIIM 

1.582 
i,7« 
1,868 
».979 

a.  174 

3,320 
a,  Soi 

1886  _  

This  increase  exceeded  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  three  to  one. 
While  the  population  increased  in  this  period  22.49  X*x  cent.,  the  number  of 
mentally  deranged  persons  under  the  care  of  the  city  increased  59.79  per 
cent.  This,  however,  is  stated  not  to  be  due  to  an  increase  of  insanity,  but 
to  the  improved  facilities  of  the  institution,  the  insane  being  less  than  0.2  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  Berlin  Medicinal  Encyclopedia, 
vol.  x,  p.  350,  the  figures  being  correct  on  December  1,  1880: 


Total 
number  of 
deranged 
persons . 

Number 
per  10,000 
of  popula- 
tion. 

lums.  * 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

East  Prussia  t>M»i«ww»iiniiiMiM ihihhummnup 

C^ity  of  Berlin ......  •■■•«•■••••••*••«••••■•••••••••«•••••••*■«••••*«••••••••••••••■••• 

Hmndcnburg  •   ••••••««••••••• 

fuse  11                         ■••*••«■•••••  •••••••••  miiniiiyimmHiiMiiiiHiiiiny  iiim 

Silcs  1  a        »*•••«*•»•••»••••••••••••••••*•*•*•.••••••  **•>■*.  •«••••*>•*•■**>**•»•••« 

Saxony  

SchldSW  1^-  Hoist  Cltl  ..,■.....,«..,,,,..»..,♦,■».■»«.          mn  miiMMiiiini  iimi 

I  i  .m  over., ...» ..  ■••••■•■•••.••«•••••*■•«•■••••••••••■■■•••••••.■••*•■•••••••■•*••••*••■■ 

Westphalia..-  

4,044 

9,961 
1,985 

5,f*)5 
3.4J8 

2,738 
8,357 
•1  ■  ' 

• 

6,3«7 
5,343 

4,7»5 
12,020 

,38 

ao.9 

91. X 

»77 
25. 1 

39.  I 
l6.  I 
2O.9 
20.8 

33-7 
29.8 
26.9 
20.  3 
99.5 
20.4 

578 
434 
*,»93 
1,94* 

765 
366 
9,228 

x.333 
1,181 
9,119 

1,285 
1.497 
3,9*4 
50 

M*a 

*4-7 
60.  > 

34- > 
•3.4 

«3-4 
«6-7 
•7-7 
3>« 
33-5 
24 

3*7 
39.6 
36.9 

1^  1 .  inclUind.  ...*••.••...........•.  •■••••••••••••••••••••■••■••••••••••»••••••■■•••**•••• 

Hoh  en  zoltc  ni .  .*••••«••*•.•>••••••••••  ..•••••.•.•■••••••••«••«•••••••**••••••••••••••* 

«,345 

24.3 

.8,^4 

285 

The  municipal  asylum  at  Dalldorf  originally  offered  accommodations  for 
1,000  patients.  By  careful  rearrangement  its  capacity  was  extended  to 
1,300,  and  in  1887  two  so-called  colonies  were  established  at  a  distance  of 
15  or  20  minutes  from  the  central  institution.  These  colonies  look  more 
like  ordinary  country  houses  than  like  insane  asylums,  and  they  offer  the 
beneficial  influence  of  agricultural  employment  to  about  60  males.    A  hot- 
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house  near  by  gives  cheerful  employment  to  others,  and  the  cut  and  potted 
flowers  thus  obtained  are  used  to  beautify  the  rooms  of  the  unfortunates. 
Many  patients  also  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  raising  of  poultry. 

Accommodations,  however,  were  entirely  insufficient,  and  many  appli- 
cants had  to  be  sent  to  private  asylums.  At  the  end  of  March,  1889,  there 
were  twenty-three  private  asylums  with  1,150  patients — 543  men  and  607 
women.  These  private  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Curato- 
rium of  the  municipal  insane  asylum,  each  member  of  the  Curatorium  having 
certain  private  asylums  to  visit  at  least  once  during  the  year.  A  written  re- 
port of  each  such  visit  must  be  made  to  the  Curatorium  at  its  next  following 
sitting. 

While  many  of  these  private  asylums  have  the  advantage  of  cheerful  situa- 
tions and  home  life,  still,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  give  the  patients  sufficient 
occupation.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  this  temporary  arrangement  will 
continue  sufficiently  satisfactory  until  the  new  asylum  has  been  finished. 

It  has  been  found  that  many  insane  persons  are  capable  of  doing  useful 
work  outside  of  the  asylum,  and,  accordingly,  many  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  private  famines  in  the  villages  near  the  asylum,  where  they  are 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  asylum  physicians,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 20  or  25  marks  per  month  being  paid  out  for  each  person  thus  cared  for. 
Besides  being  better  for  the  patient,  this  plan  was  found  to  be  cheaper  for 
the  institution. 

In  order  not  to  make  the  insane  asylum  an  institution  for  the  poor  ex- 
clusively, on  March  13,  1883,  the  following  regulations  were  adopted: 

(1)  The  number  of  such  paying  inmaies  must  not  exceed  50  per  cent.  6f  the  total  num- 
ber. 

(2)  The  rate  to  be  paid  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Curatorium  after  careful  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  property  belonging  to,  and  the  income  of,  the  patient  and  those  responsible  for  his  su> 
tenance.    This  amount  can  not  l>e  less  than  1  mark  per  diem. 

(3)  The  paying  patients  have  no  right  of  claim  to  treatment  different  from  that  accorded 
to  charily  patients. 

To  what  extent  this  arrangement  has  been  made  use  of  is  shown  in  the 
following  tables : 


Table  shelving  the  number  of  nursing  days  ami  expense. 


Year. 

• 

Number 
of  nursing 
days. 

relatives. 

Paid  by  the 
city. 

Total. 

Mark*. 

Mark*. 

Mar  It*. 

I  883—  84  .........ft...*.........*..... 

5,899 

7,363.21 

4.4*3-68 

11.6S5.S9 

4.850 

5.949-38 

3.»3»-77 

9, 181.05 

iSbj-  ki6                           MMHI •••••• 

3.387 

4.44S.»4 

1.559- 98 

6,005.  w 

i&8&~  h 7 *•*■•••••■■•■••••••••••••■  •■■•••••••■•*■*•■•■•••••*•••■•■••  ••*•••«•• 

11,860 

16,384.00 

6,»49  94 

33,  534.  CO 

to, 099 

14. 57* -°5 

3.656-  34 

18,338.  gg 

14,867 

83,771.66 

5,flo8.8t 

»7.979-<7 
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Ivite. 


i883-'84.    1 384-  85.    1885-86.  i8S6-'87 


Per  diem : 
1  mark 

i.ao 

1.25  mark". 

1.3a  marks 

1.50  marks  

1 .60  marks... 

1.75  marks... 

1.90  marks... 

a  marks ... 
Per  month : 

30  marks .. 

39  marks .. 

39.50  marks  

45  marks  ..  

50  marks  _  

Per  annum  : 

400  mark*  •  ••••> 

too  marks ... 
700  marks 
goo  marks 

Total 


........  •  ... » .................  - 


.................... 


•••••••■■■•■a 


•■•••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••a 


...... •••*••••• •  ••••••■••••••■■••>• 


■•••■■••••••••••••••■•■•••••a* 


Number. 
11 


•••••••  


13 


• •■■ • ■••••>•• 

•  •••••a  


......... 


...... ■ •••••••• 


............... 


 • 


••••••••••••••a 


.■•■••••••••as* 

••••••••••••••a 

I  •••••• 


ai 


Number. 
'3 


•  ••••• 1 

•  ■•••■■•a  ••••• 


•1 


Number. 
ao 


10 
1 


•  •■••«••■•■•• 


44 


1887-88. 


*\  u  fptbef. 

Nunthrr 

16 

«5 

I 

■ 
* 

m 
1 

■ 

1 

m 
m 

X 

I 

X 

1 

*•••••  ......... 

II 

11 

|| 

I 

1 

*•■•••*••»•••»• 

I 

.  I 

•••••• 

•  •  •••••••  IMwi 

1 

I 

1 

■•••••■•••••••a 

S 

a 
1 

I 

t 

The  inner  life  of  the  asylum  has  expanded  in  various  directions.  During 
the  period  under  report  a  new  teacher  was  added  to  the  staff,  whose  business 
it  is  to  instruct  in  elementary  branches  patients  sent  to  him  by  the  physi- 
cians and  to  interest  others  in  geography,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Also,  under  medical  oversight,  he  directs  small  musical,  declamatory,  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  This  teacher  has  also  charge  of  the  library  and 
leads  the  singing  on  Sundays. 

The  following  table  shows  by  groups  the  sort  of  employment  given  to  the 
patients  in  the  two  larger  pavilions  : 


Employment. 

Number  of 
patients. 

F.eld 
laborers. 

Hand 

laborers. 

Asylum 
bureaus, 
kitchens, 
etc. 

Hairand 
straw 

workers, 
• 

House  do- 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  tent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

P er  cent . 

June  5*1884  ......«••.■■•• 

»5» 

11. 5 

9.3 

6.3 

0.8 

13- 5 

4»-4 

September  30,1884—  

379 

17.9 

9 

6.1 

6.1 

10.4 

49.1 

December  13, 1884. ...........  

a73 

»5-4 

11 

7-3 

7-3 

13.5 

53 

April  1,1885  

261 

ao.  7 

9* 

8 

9.6 

11. 9 

59 

August  ao,  1S85  

350 

'4-4 

10.8 

9.3 

9.6 

II.  3 

64 

December  15, 1835  

36a 

31 

8.8 

11. 5 

9.9 

,3.8 

64 

M arch  5, 1886. ■•••••..*•«..  

359 

»7 

10 

11. a 

10.4 

13.4 

61 

In  the  year  i888-'8o,  36  men  did  8,450  days'  work  in  the  field  and  16 
women  838  days'  work  during  the  summer.  In  the  park  84  patients  did 
19,820  days'  work. 
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In  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  hand-workers  in  1 888-' 89,  the  follow 

ing  table  gives  detailed  information  : 


A  pnl. ....... 

May 
June 

July  

August  

September, 
October .... 
November, 
December 
January.... 
February.. 
March  


Tailors. 


No. 


7 

7 

9 

1 

10 

9 

9 

in 
13 
IO 

a 

to 


Tuul. 


Time  worked. 


Hours. 


1,078 
1,162 

«,435 
1,624 

«.77« 
1,568 
1,65a 
».75° 
',736 
1,666 

».344 

1,610 

18,396 


Days.* 


154 

166 
205 
232 

353 
224 

336 
250 
348 
338 
193 
330 


2,628 


No. 


'7 

18 

»7 
'7 
»4 
13 
*3 
1 1 

'5 
M 

1  ■ 


Time  worked. 


Hours. 


3.333 
a.  583 
3,983 

3,737 
3.653 
3,219 
3,184 

3,  I20 

«,739 
3,073 

3,I70 
3,058 


37,790 


Days 


3>9 
369 
426 

39» 
379 
3«7 
313 

310 

347 
396 
310 
294 


3,970 


No 


M 

»S 

u, 

10 
14 

M 

»5 
'5 
12 

«s 
15 


Month. 


April  

May  _  

June  

J«iy-  

August  

September. 
October .... 
November. 
December . 
January.... 
February 


Upholsterers. 


No 


B 
B 

9 
10 
10 
10 
3 
■1 
a 
a 


March   9 

Total.... 


Time  worked. 


Hours 


1,246 

1,281 
1,360 

1,456 
1,806 

«,379 
3?8 

357 
336 
35o 
336 
r  -i 


10,549 


Days.' 


178 

.83 
180 
308 
358 
"97 
54 
5» 
48 
50 
(I 
5? 


Straw-plaitcrs. 


No. 


».5°7 


M 
10 

«5 
n 

9 
10 
10 
16 

13 

13 
13 

'4 


Time  worked. 


Hours. 


Days. 


1,225 
«,407 
».757 
»,736 
«,540 

»,379 
»,456 
1,638 
1,863 
3,073 
'.855 
3,030 


'9.957 


»75 
301 
351 
348 

320 

»97 

308 

334 

366 
296 
265 
390 


3,851 


No, 


Hours. 


*,8«3 
1.897 
3,433 
3,478 
3.359 

3,354 

3.354 
3,380 
1,981 
1,967 
3,086 
•»  «9* 
36,083 


Days.* 


359 
371 
346 
354 
337 
33a 

3" 
340 

383 
381 

■pi 
3»3 


3.736 


No. 


Hours. 


ao3 

»75 
18a 
18a 

»73 
*75 
301 
1 8a 
161 
33« 
336 
357 


3,863 


Days. 


»5 
43 

*3 

48 

5» 


4»i 


Painters. 


Time  worked. 


Hours. 


3J3 
35o 
364 
1,093 

«,«34 

35o 
378 
303 
394 
3«4 
304 
546 


5.761 


Days. 


46 
5«> 
53 
156 
16a 
So 
54 
39 
4» 
5« 
5* 
78 


833 


Hair-pluckcrs. 


No 


«7 
10 

7 


Hours. 


3,114 
«,435 
>75 


38 

4.3*6 

618 

*9 

3.591 

5»3 

»9 

3.7« 

S3* 

35 

3.864 

553 

3* 

3.584 

33 

3,«7* 

453 

a6.o«6 

3.718 

•  7  hours. 

In  addition  to  these,  during  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  engaged 
outside  of  the  workshops  in  the  pavilions:  As  tailors,  10  persons  working 
13,405  hours,  or  1,915  days;  as  shoemakers,  4,  working  5,663  hours,  or  809 
days ;  as  bookbinders,  1,  working  1,596  hours,  or  228  days  ;  as  hair-pluckers, 
6,  working  1,603  hours,  or  229  days;  as  cigar-makers,  2,  working  756  hours, 
or  108  days;  as  brush-makers,  2,  working  3,500  hours,  or  500  days. 

The  value  of  the  work  thus  done  in  1 888-' 89  was  9,598  marks.  The 
value  of  work  done  by  women  in  the  sewing  rooms  was  7,278  marks. 

During  the  period  under  report  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  asylum 
entirely  satisfactory,  there  having  been  no  epidemic 
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The  drainage  is  all  "used  on  the  asylum's  irrigated  farm.  The  employ- 
ment offered  to  the  patients  is  of  many  sorts.  The  number  of  males  in  the 
insane  department  who  were  given  employment  in  the  year  1 886-' 87  was 
65.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  asylum  library  contains  1,465  volumes. 

Small  dances,  musical  evenings,  and  theatrical  performances  (patients  be- 
ing usually  the  actors)  are  permitted  for  the  entertainment  of  the  unfortu- 
nates. 

In  the  year  1 888-' 89  about  60,000  tons  of  coal  were  used  at  the  asylum. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  as  much  freedom  of  movement  as  possible  is 
allowed  to  the  patients  in  garden,  field,  and  workshops,  there  is  little  cause 
for  wonder  that  there  are  some  escapes.  The  number  of  these  escapes  was 
as  follows : 


Year. 


1883-  '84. 

1884-  "8s  

1885-  86. 





HwiHmMminiiw 


  HM.M»tWWWHmiHm»M< 


Number. 


»3 
93 
aa 


Year. 


i886-'87._. 
n487-'88.„. 
i888-'89.... 


Number. 


39 
34 

3* 


Most  of  these,  however,  were  harmless  patients ;  the  others  were  more 
closely  watched. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  institution,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  keep 
servants  for  any  length  of  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  wages  paid  are 
comparatively  high.  In  addition  to  free  board  and  washing,  the  overseers 
receive,  on  the  average,  1,000  marks  per  annum ;  the  female  overseers,  750 
marks;  male  employes,  450  marks;  and  female  employes,  350  marks. 

The  cost  of  keeping  each  patient  was,  in  iS86-'»7,  2.01  marks  per  diem  ; 
in  1887-88,  1.929  marks;  and  in  i888-'89,  1.86  marks. 

Marks. 

Paid  to  private  asylums  per  diem  for  each  patient  cared  for  at  municipal  expense          1 . 80 

Clothing,  underclothing,  bed  linen,  etc  13 

General  contingent  expenses  075 

Pro  rata  expense : 

Vehicles  004 

Christmas  presents  013 

Assistance  upon  dismissal  001 

Funerals  001 


Interest 


.009 


Average  expense  incurred  per  diem  for  each  person  confined  at  municipal 

cost  in  a  private  asylum   2-°33 

From  April  1,  1887,  the  magistracy  fixed  the  rate  at  1.90  marks  per  diem, 
both  for  patients  in  private  asylums  and  for  patients  in  the  municipal  asylum 
at  Dalldorf.  This  amount,  however,  is  insufficient,  and  in  1 888-' 89  the 
deficit  was  24,720  marks  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  188 7-' 88 
the  amount  was  135,184  marks;  in  i888-'89,  159,904  marks. 

The  amount  given  out  for  patients  nursed  in  private  families  in  the 
villages  near  the  asylum  in  i8S8-'89  was,  for  a  total  of  18,481  nursing  days, 
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I4»S03-5S  marks,  or  0.785  mark  per  diem,  as  compared  with  0.725  mark  in 
the  preceding  year.  By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Charitd  Hospital  all 
persons  found  in  the  city  to  require  immediate  asylum  care  were  first  taken 
to  that  institution.  So  soon  as  they  were  found  to  be  incurable,  however, 
they  were  removed  to  Dalldorf. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  insane  department  of  the  Charite 
Hospital  serves  almost  entirely  as  a  depot  for  the  municipal  insane  asylum : 


Year. 

Number  of 
deranged 
persons  ad- 
mitted into 
the  Chariti 
Hospital  011 
municipal 
account. 

Number 
of  nursing 
days. 

Under  charge  of— 

City  of  Berlin. 

Charite  Hospital. 

Patients. 

Nursing 
days. 

Patients. 

Nursing 
days. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

860 

33,809 

830 

3'. 973 

30 

1.836 

I883--84  

890 

37.773 

844 

34.930 

4* 

».*43 

l884*~  85  •  ••••••••..«•••»•••• 

969 

34,448 

93* 

33.666 

3« 

7*2 

1 88  5—  86. ■  ■■■••■■••*■*•■  •••>!  m 

1,036 

3°i3«5 

992 

3S.031 

34 

1.384 

i8S&-  87  

1,130 

36,648 

1,110 

35,611 

BO 

*.037 

1 887-"  88  

*»»79 

37.77* 

1.158 

37,360 

•  I 

5" 

For  insane  patients  alone  the  city  paid  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  in 
1887-88,  113,316  marks. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  May  2,  i8gi. 


AMERICAN-BRAZILIAN  TRADE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  DOCKERY.  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  following  interview,  requested  by  a  leading 
Brazilian  of  this  city.  Said  interview  was  sought  by  him  in  person.  At  my 
instance  his  interrogatories  were  put  in  writing,  the  original  of  which,  with 
my  answers  thereto,  are  respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Department.  I  de- 
clined, with  his  consent,  to  publish  them  here  directly  from  this  office 
without  the  acquiescence  of  the  Department.  Consequently,  I  inclose 
the  whole  case  to  you,  respectfully  suggesting  its  publication  in  the  Con- 
sular Reports.  It  answers,  I  think,  fully  all  the  objections  urged  here 
to  the  treaty  and  more  fully  still  the  hundreds  of  inquiries  reaching  me  from 
the  United  States,  which  I  can  not  answer  promptly  nor  often  satisfactorily. 

This  whole  issue,  in  practical  results,  hinges  on  queries  numbered  5  and 
6,  and,  unless  observed  substantially  as  answered,  in  my  judgment  no  good 
will  result.  No  goods  can  be  sold  here  by  sample.  The  competition  is  now 
too  sharp,  and  the  resolution  among  competing  nations  is  too  determined  for 
such  a  roundabout,  delaying  process  to  win.    Indeed,  the  "commercial 
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traveler"  is  regarded  here  as  a  peculiar  American  institution,  and,  under  the 
new  phase,  as  farcical ;  contrary,  at  such  a  distance,  to  business  habits;  in  utter 
disregard  to  the  wants,  views,  and  usages  of  the  people ;  and  a  complete 
fulfillment  of  the  damaging  assertion  that  the  United  States  merchants  and 
manufacturers  will  not  observe  "peculiar  customs,"  but  will  continue  to 
"  force  their  goods  on  the  people  of  Brazil."  In  that  event  the  proverbial 
' '  we  told  you  so  ' '  aptly  comes  in.  Success  demands — as  other  nations  have 
ascertained  and  are  now  practicing — the  actual  establishment  of  warehouses 
with  goods  for  sale  and  delivery,  either  on  consignment  to  responsible  par- 
ties or  under  the  superintendence  in  person  of  the  owners  thereof.  This  is 
now  a  wonderful  field  for  enterprise,  and  other  nations  are  actively  engaged 
in  reaping  a  large  percentage  of  the  rich  harvest.  American  merchants  can 
not  afford  to  lose  it,  and,  if  properly  utilized  by  them,  will  furnish  remunera- 
tive markets  for  goods  now  produced  largely  in  excess  of  home  demands. 

O.  H.  DOCKERY, 

Consul-  General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  16,  i8gi. 


QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  DOCKERY. 
[Inclosure  i  in  Consul-Gcneral  Dock  cry's  report] 

(1)  Can  Brazilians  consider  that  the  recent  treaty  is  the  result  of  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  is  there  any  basis  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
treaty  has  political  tendencies  in  which  Brazil  has  no  interest  ? 

(2)  Has  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  carefully  investigated  the  necessities  of  Bra- 
zilian consumers?  Peculiarities  that  have  for  years  been  studied  by  European  merchants 
engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade  require  an  attention  from  the  American  merchants  desirous  of 
entering  into  competition  that  has  not,  so  far,  been  very  apparent. 

(3)  Are  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  prepared  to  furnish  what  is  asked  for?  By 
this  we  mean,  will  the  manufacturers  furnish  cotton  goods  of  a  quality  lighter  and  cheaper 
than  the  general  class  of  American  fabrics  used  in  the  United  States,  that  are  not  suitable,  in 
many  cases,  for  the  needs  oi  markets  in  the  tropics?  Will  hardware  be  furnished  as  required, 
without  the  attempt  to  force  upon  consumers  articles  they  do  not  want  merely  because  these 
articles  are  accepted  in  the  United  States? 

(4)  Does  the  consul  believe  that  American  merchants  are  prepared  to  grant  those  credit 
facilities  to  which  our  traders  have  become  accustomed  ?  Without  discussing  the  question  of 
credit  or  cash,  we  submit  that  the  usages  of  commerce  in  Brazil  are  of  difficult  modification.  If 
means  of  communication  with  the  interior  have  developed,  the  system  of  the  dealers  of  the 
interior  has  not.  Sales  of  merchandise  are  made  to  farmers  and  planters  on  credit,  and 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  dealer  must  grant  his  purchaser  similar  facilities. 

(5)  If  there  be  really  an  organized  movement  on  the  part  of  American  merchants  to  claim 
a  due  share  of  Brazilian  trade,  how  can  it  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  German,  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  British  merchants  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  declines  to  establish 
houses  in  Brazil  ? 

(6)  The  consul  is  aware  that  the  advantages  offered  Brazilian  merchants  by  those  of  the 
United  States  have  so  far  been  restricted  to  a  class  of  "  commercial  travelers  "  furnished  with 
samples,  ignorant,  in  many  cases,  of  custom-house  regulations,  foreign  exchanges,  etc.; 
wherras  the  European  merchants  carry  important  stocks,  educate  staffs  of  clerks,  and  enjoy 
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credit  that  is  unattainable  by  a  representative  whose  stock  in  trade  only  too  often  consists  ot 
catalogues. 

(7)  Does  the  consul  think  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  considered  possible 
demands  to  be  made  upon  them  for  the  development  of  Brazil  ?  A  new,  growing,  and,  in 
great  part,  unimproved  country,  Brazil  must  be  a  borrowing  nation  for  years.  Will  the 
United  States  furnish  those  facilities  hitherto  granted  by  England,  France,  Germany,  etc, 
application  to  which  has  become  impossible  with  the  decreeing  of  the  treaty?  Do  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  entirely  understand  that  Europe  can  not  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
cash  to  pay  for  American  products  ? 

(8)  Does  the  consul  think  that  the  true  position  of  exchanges  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  is  thoroughly  understood  by  American  merchants  ?  Do  these  appreciate  that 
the  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  and  hides  imported  from  Brazil  arc  not  paid  for  in  gold,  coin,  or 
bullion,  but  by  the  exports  to  Europe  of  American  products,  viz,  petroleum,  cotton,  cereals, 
pork  and  bacon,  beef,  tobacco,  etc?  And  has  the  manner  of  settling  the  balance  in  favor  of 
Brazil  been  properly  studied  ? 

(9)  Finally,  what  article  of  American  produce  included  in  the  exemptions  or  reductions 
of  the  new  tariff  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  been  prejudiced  by  former  tariffs  ? 


CONSUL  GENERAL  DOCKERY'S  REPLY. 
[Inclosure  2  in  Coimul-Gciieral  Dockcry's  report.] 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Kio  de  Janeiro^  March  20,  i8gt. 

Dr.  

Sir  :  Yours  of  a  recent  date,  containing  subjects  for  proposed  interview,  was  duly  received, 
and  but  for  a  slight  illness,  together  with  a  heavy  pressure  of  official  business,  would  have 
been  earlier  attended  to.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  accede  to  your  proposition  for  an  expres- 
sion of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  controverted  issues  involved  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mercial reciprocity  treaty  recently  ratified  between  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  some  of  your  interrogatories  are  manifestly 
extraneous  to  the  legitimate  issues  under  consideration  and  partake  somewhat,  by  implication 
at  least,  of  the  bitterness  of  the  contention  indulged  in  by  outsiders,  who  claim  a  monopoly 
of  all  South  American  enterprises,  with  the  inherent  right  to  control  all  her  interests,  yet  at 
the  same  time  unreservedly  and  undisguisedly  proclaiming  an  innate,  inherent,  fundamental 
horror  of  all  her  forms  of  government.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  unneighborly  and  un- 
charitable. I  had  the  honor  to  witness  the  earliest  outburst  of  public  sentiment  in  November, 
1889,  which  resulted  in  the  peaceable  establishment  of  the  Provisional  Government  under  the 
guidance  of  her  leading  republicans  and  ablest  statesmen.  Day  by  day  have  I  been  a  close 
and  earnest  observer  of  passing  events,  often,  I  admit,  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  at  times 
with  fearful  forbodings,  yet  always  with  hope  and  the  deepest  concern.  Such  incertitude,  I 
am  proud  to  know,  is  now  removed,  and  yours  is  a  constitutional  Government,  founded  on 
popular  sovereignty,  with  the  people  on  top  and  in  full  command  of  the  reins  of  power,  and 
who  have  selected  for  their  first  President  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  gentleman,  who 
will  fill  the  chair  of  state  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  lasting  usefulness  to  the  people  ot 
his  native  land. 

It  was  likewise  my  pleasure,  in  the  tem|K>rary  absence  of  Minister  Adams,  to  cable  to 
my  Government  the  first  information  of  this  popular  uprising,  and  in  due  time,  after  further 
correspondence  with  our  legation,  instructions  were  received  to  "  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Provisional  Government,"  which  was  speedily  followed  with  full  and  unqualified  recog- 
nition of  the  new  Republic  With  a  view  to  more  emphatic  significance  still  to  this  manly 
act  of  recognition,  the  United  States  Government  sent  out  at  once,  thousands  of  miles,  three 
large,  new  war  vessels  to  salute  your  flag  of  the  Southern  Cross,  which  so  beautifully  and 
aptly  emblazons  >uur  national  ensign. 
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Amid  all  this  outspoken  friendship  and  heartfelt  zeal  in  your  behalf  as  a  people  on  the 
part  of  my  Government  and  other  sister  republics  of  the  American  continent,  it  is  pertinent 
and  of  interest  to  inquire,  where  were  then  the  countries  other  than  republics  who  now 
claim  to  be  the  especial  guardians  of  Brazil's  interest,  financial  and  commercial  ?  Where  were 
then  that  sympathy  and  love  so  conspicuously  proclaimed  now?  When  your  liberties  were  in 
peril;  your  claim  to  the  right  of  local  self-government,  in  accordance  with  a  continental  usage, 
was  involved;  your  very  autonomy  as  a  people  at  stake,  why  so  much  cool  indifference  then, 
and  such  excessive,  overweening  anxiety  now  in  a  purely  sordid  matter  of  pounds  sterling  or 
cool,  hard  dollars  and  cents. 

Excuse  this  seeming  digression,  for  it  has  a  purpose,  as  it  fully  answers  in  advance  several 
of  your  interrogatories  as  to  the  animus  of  the  United  States  Government.  Friends  then, 
friends  now;  per  contra,  indifference  then,  distrust  now. 

1  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  your  interrogatories  fully  nor  seriatim,  but  will,  in  as 
concise  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved,  give  you  such 
replies  thereto  as,  I  think,  should  be  satisfactory  to  your  Government  and  people. 

Your  first  inquiry  is  in  its  nature  insidious  and  discloses  the  crafty  expedient  of  the  enemies 
of  the  treaty.  Let  me  assure  you,  in  reply  thereto,  that  this  proposition  is  not,  in  the  United 
States,  connected  with  politics;  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  political  question,  but  is  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  both  the  leading  parties  ;  nor  is  it  in  its  inception  a  plant  of 
recent  growth.  The  illustrious  Clay,  the  able  premier  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  as  early 
as  1826,  was  the  earnest  advocate  for  the  convening  in  Washington  of  an  international  con- 
gress of  all  the  South  American  ^nations  with  a  direct  view  to  closer  political  and  commercial 
relations.  This  action  of  his  was  nonpolitical  and  antedated  even  the  formation  or  existence 
of  the  present  political  parties  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Blaine,  the  equally  able  and  dis- 
tinguished premier  of  Mr.  Garfield's  administration,  in  the  early  days  thereof  formulated  for  the 
American  States  a  similar  policy,  but  the  untimely  death  of  the  President  for  the  time  being  ter- 
minated its  consideration.  Now,  in  1891  (55  years  after  its  inception),  the  same  distinguished 
statesman  has,  by  his  active  agency  and  potential  influence,  consummated  this  wise  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  policy.  Hence  it  can  not  be  political  in  its  significance,  and  there  is  "no 
basis  for  the  suspicion  that  the  treaty  has  political  tendencies."  This  artful  outcry  is  intended 
to  mislead  and  to  divert  attention  from  the  genuine  issues.  Yet  this  treaty  has  "  political 
tendencies  "  otherwise  than  domestic  and  local,  as  you  intimate.  The  drift  of  this  tendency 
is  patent  and  undenied,  and  can  be  summarized  in  a  few  sentences.  The  truth  has  never  been 
concealed  that  there  is  a  desire,  strong  and  growing,  among  all  the  sister  republics  of  the 
American  continent  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  eventually  free  them  from  a  dependence  on 
monarchical  Europe,  whose  interests  and  governmental  policies  antagonize  our  free  institu- 
tions and  induce  them  to  look  with  dismay  on  the  rapid  growth  and  marvelous  prosperity  of 
the  U  nited  States  of  America,  which  has  so  speedily,  easily,  and  effectually  outstripped  the 
older  empires  of  the  other  continent,  not  only  in  population  and  wealth,  but  in  the  intelligence, 
contentment,  happiness,  and  general  well-being  of  its  citizens.  Although  they  do  not  relish 
our  methods  of  government,  yet  they  are  ever  ready  to  monopolize,  if  possible,  the  earnings 
of  our  continent  and  hold  us  in  subserviency  by  means  of  the  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  we  furnish 
them. 

All  this  tender  interest  suddenly  awakened  for  the  people  of  Brazil  is  too  transparent  to 
swallow  with  "its  barbed  hook."  The  people  of  this  continent  will  continue  with  increased 
zeal  to  cultivate  this  "  political  tendency,"  regardless  of  dictation  from  others,  until  it  culmi- 
nates in  the  grandest  fruition  of  modern  times — an  assured  independence  from  the  outside  world, 
political,  commercial,  and  financial.  We  will  continue  to  insist,  on  all  proper  occasions  and 
by  all  lawful  methods,  that  America  must  and  shall  be  for  the  Americans,  for  we  are  Ameri- 
cans all. 

Your  second  inquiry,  though  adroitly  worded,  is  likewise  candidly  answered.  The  usages 
and  customs  peculiar  to  each  and  every  nation  are  and  must  be  carefully  considered  whc» 
projx>sitions  for  trade  or  other  relations  are  proposed  or  opened.    This,  in  the  commcrcia. 
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world,  is  a  rule  of  universal  application,  and  its  necessity  and  importance  are  fully  recognized 
by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  as  essential  if  success  is  to  follow  the 
venture.  The  wants  and  needs  of  the  people  of  that  great  Republic— a  country  peculiarly 
favored  of  Providence  ;  of  vast,  almost  boundless,  resources;  of  every  variety  of  soil  and  pro- 
duction; of  every  variation  of  climate,  from  the  tropics  of  Florida  to  the  Canada  line,  upon 
the  fro/en  lakes,  and  from  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  slope  of  the  Atlantic  across  the 
continent,  with  its  varied  industries  of  husbandry,  minerals,  and  utilized  water  and  steam 
power,  to  the  placid  Pacific;  with  large  cities,  towns,  and  villages  and  a  thriving,  prosperous 
energetic,  thinking  people  densely  populating  this  vast  area — have  hitherto  commanded  all 
the  energies,  untiring  and  unintermittent,  of  that  peculiarly  energetic  people.  Yet  the  work 
is  grandly  done.  Behold  the  scene,  and  judge  for  yourself  if  such  stupendous  results,  in  prog- 
ress and  improvement  unprecedented,  are  compatible  with  ignorance  and  indifference.  Such 
astounding  achievements  speak  louder  than  words  an "  reply,  '*  How  can  such  a  people  fail 
to  recognize  *  the  peculiarities  of  the  Brazilian  trade?'"  Success  in  this  new  field  of  enter- 
prise hinges  largely  on  this  point,  and  you  do  an  injustice  when  you  indirectly  impute  to  us 
ignorance  of  these  important  considerations  and  craftily  ascribe  superior  sagacity  and  greater 
aptitude  for  business  to  our  great  rivals  on  the  other  continent.  In  thb  movement  our  Gov- 
ernment "  means  business,"  as  will  be  "apparent"  to  the  outside  world,  for  no  ordinary  ob- 
stacle impedes  its  progress. 

Your  next  query  is  substantially  already  disposed  of.  A  people  who  expect,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  sell  within  the  tropics  wearing  apparel  only  adapted  to  cold  latitudes  or 
costly  raiment  to  the  laboring  classes  here  or  elsewhere  is  more  than  slightly  demented;  and 
among  the  ten  thousand  charges  brought  by  others  against  our  people  I  have  not  yet  heard 
this  specific  accusation,  nor,  be  assured,  will  United  States  manufacturers  undertake  "to  force 
upon  consumers  (here  or  elsewhere)  articles  they  do  not  want  because  these  articles  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  States."  You  pay  a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  Brazilian  republicans  in  pro- 
poundiog  such  a  question.  Republics  may  be  convinced,  but  not 44  forced; "  republicans  per- 
suaded, but  not 44 coerced."  This  treaty  does  not,  in  any  sense,  11  force"  Brazilians  to  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and,  if  prices,  styles,  and  terms  do  not  suit,  they  can  withhold  their 
patronage,  in  which  event  our  competitors  abroad — now  so  terribly  excited  and  so  remarkably 
prolific  of  surmises  and  baseless  innuendoes — will  not  be  molested  and  can  at  pleasure  resume 
their  accustomed  monopolistic  tendencies. 

In  answer  to  No.  4,  the  United  States  consul-general  does  not  believe  that  European  mer- 
chants are  disposed  or  accustomed  to  sell  their  wares  44 on  long  credits"  to  irresponsible  par 
ties,  nor  does  he  believe  that  any  sane  merchants  or  manufacturers  would  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  responsible  parties.  On  the  latter  basis  time  sales  are  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
money  and  supplies  likewise  issued  to  farmers  and  planters  in  the  interior  for  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  planting,  cultivating,  gathering,  and  moving  of  the  crops.  If  so  there,  why  not,  in 
a  short  time,  here  ?  But,  if  satisfactory  terms  can  not  be  made  here,  who  is  hurt?  Surely  not 
the  European  importer.  Nor  is  there  a  disposition  to  44  force"  the  cash  out  of  your  people  in 
payment  for  such  goods  as  may  be  sold.  This  is  simply  a  matter  for  agreement  between  the 
contracting  parties  and  rests  solely  on  mutual  consent  and  business  habits.  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why — nor  do  I  concede  such  to  exist — American  merchants  can  not  operate  in  Brav.il  on 
terms  equally  as  favorable  to  the  people  as  merchants  elsewhere.  They  have  the  money,  the 
brains,  and  the  energy  to  compete  anywhere  and  in  any  field  and  have  never  been  outstripped 
in  any  legitimate  business  or  commendable  enterprise. 

Your  fifth  and  sixth  questions  convey  pertinent  inquiries,  which  are  not  only  relevant,  but 
true  and  hurtful.  This  taunt  is  now  almost  daily  thrown  into  my  face,  and  is  by  me  acutely 
felt  and  deeply  deplored ;  for  I  admit  its  justness,  and  the  records  of  this  consulate-general 
fully  attest  my  persistent  efforts  to  avert  its  force.  The  44  commercial  traveler,"  as  a  business 
man  in  the  mercantile  community  in  the  United  States,  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  sale  of  goods, 
and  always  an  expected  and  welcome  visitor  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  interior.  The  goods 
which  he  sells  there  by  sample  can  be  satisfactorily  delivered  in  a  few  days  at  any  point,  how- 
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ever  remote.  Here,  however,  with  such  great  intervening  distance,  requiring  necessarily  such 
a  consumption  of  time  in  the  transportation  of  the  goods  as  may  endanger  the  expected  profits, 
because  of  change  in  money  values,  such  management  of  mercantile  business  is  impracticable 
and  can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  give  satisfaction.  Other  nations  until  quite  recently 
pursued  the  same  fatal  course  and  have  only  changed  their  basis  of  operations  within  a  very 
few  years.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  duly  apprised  of  this 
grave  error  and  will  speedily  conform  to  the  required  change.  It  is  their  duty,  and  success 
demands  it.  Ordinary  sagacity  and  practical,  business  common  sense  will  soon  dispense  with 
the  commercial  traveler,  with  his  "catalogue"  and  bundle  of  samples,  and  compel  the  estab- 
lishment in  your  different  cities  of  large  warehouses,  in  which  "  important  stocks"  will  be  car- 
ried, under  the  control  of  "  educated  staffs  of  clerks  "  acquainted  with  custom-house  regula- 
tions and  the  Portuguese  language.  These  houses  will  be  fit  representatives  of  American 
thrift,  enterprise,  and  push,  and  will  be  sustained  by  American  capital,  with  ample  Ameri- 
can banking  facilities  to  meet  all  their  necessities  and  participate,  in  all  legitimate  methods, 
to  their  full  share  in  the  bright  future  which,  we  trust,  is  now  dawning  on  this  promising  Repub- 
lic. This  course  is  wise  and  essential  to  favorable  results,  but,  if  not  carried  out  and  failure 
thereby  follows,  who  is  hurt?  Certainly  not  our  foreign  competitor.  Then  why  complain 
in  advance  by  befogging  the  way  ? 

The  consul-general  does  think  that  Brazil,  in  adopting  a  republican  form  of  government, 
has  gotten  on  the  right  track  and  is  on  the  up  grade.  He  is  well  aware,  too,  that  in  some 
respects  it  is  a  "new  country"  and  in  great  part  unimproved,  yet  growing  and  susceptible 
of  wonderful  development,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  close  commercial  relations  between  the 
Republics,  the  United  States  of  America  will  gladly  furnish  the  United  States  of  Brazil  with 
such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  for  rapid  and  continued  development,  equally  as  readily 
and  equally  as  cheaply  as  has  been  obtainable  from  other  countries.  A  common  interest — in 
governmental  relationship  perhaps  a  common  destiny— clearly  indicates  such  normal  results. 

In  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  this  interrogatory,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  proud  to  in- 
form you  that  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  habit,  nor  in  the  condition,  of  relying  on  Europe 
for  the  payment  of  her  debts.  Her  bonds  command  heavy  premiums  and  are  eagerly  sought 
for  investment  by  European  capitalists.  Said  lx>nds,  on  presentation  at  the  Treasury,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  before  maturity,  are  cashed  at  a  heavy  advance  on  face  value.  She  is 
dependent  in  her  finances  on  no  outside  government,  and  I  resent  for  her  such  imputation. 
The  merchants  of  my  country  are  very  exacting  in  demanding  payments  of  all  European  buy- 
ers for  the  immense  values  in  national  products  which  they  so  reluctantly  receive  and  grudg- 
ingly buy  from  them,  and  they  have  long  since  been  accustomed  to  settle  balances  with  Brazil 
with  great  facility  and  within  themselves  and  without  complaint. 

But  enough ;  these  (save  Nos.  5  and  6)  are  superficial  and  misleading  inquiries,  and  do 
"  but  beat  the  bush"  with  a  shrewd  formulation  of  the  many  idle  and  nonsensical  charges 
made  for  a  purpose  against  my  Government.  Their  intent  is  patent  and  of  exotic  growth, 
and  is  incubated  in  the  cold  and  acrid  soil  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  and  must  miscarry. 

You  have  not  a  word  to  say  by  way  of  commendation  to  my  Government,  which  admits 
free  of  duty  every  leading  commodity  of  Brazilian  growth— coffee,  hides,  and  sugar,  the  two 
latter  in  direct  competition  with  similar  articles  of  domestic  production,  and  all  free,  save  the 
cost  of  transportation,  for  the  consumption  of  63,000,000  people.  From  thb  office  alone  is 
annually  exj>orted  to  the  United  States  all  of  $50,000,000  worth  of  coffee.  Two  thirds  of  the 
coffee  produced  in  Brazil  and  two-thirds  of  the  rubl>er  find  a  market  there  likewise,  and  all 
the  hides  and  all  the  sugar  can  also  be  readily  sold  there  at  remunerative  prices.  Indeed,  the 
sugar  crops,  with  the  impetus  given  its  production  under  this  treaty,  will  fully  compensate  this 
Government  for  the  loss  of  revenue  on  articles  admitted  free. 

In  return  therefor  the  United  Slates  Government  is  authorized  to  import  several  articles 
free  of  duty,  many  of  which  can  not  be  profitably  produced  here  and  all  of  them  of  prime 
necessity  to  your  people  in  the  way  of  food,  viz  :  Agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  railroad  utensils  and  machinery,  which  will  result  in  cheaper  and  better  food  for  the 
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masses,  and  furnish  all-important  machines  for  the  husbandman,  the  factory,  the  mine,  and  the 
railroad,  all  of  which  is  indispensable  to  that  development  of  which  you  say  Brazil  is  in  so  mach 
need  and  is  only  admitted  to  a  market  of  13,000,000  people. 

If  there  be  a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  ascertain  the  relative  merits  of  the  treaty  and 
properly  instruct  the  masses  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  thereof,  the  only  sensible 
method  is  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  the  values  and  classes  of  Brazilian  products  exported 
to  the  United  States  and,  per  confra,  the  value  and  class  of  all  products  exported  from  the 
latter  country  to  Brazil.  By  this  means  you  can  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  your  citi- 
zens who  will  be  benefited  by  the  introduction,  free  of  duty,  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  to 
the  masses.  Take  the  case  of  the  milling  interest  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone ;  there  are  here 
two  large  flouring  mills,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  wheat  used  comes  from  the  United 
States.  The  names  of  the  owners  thereof,  with  the  nationality  of  each,  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained, and  then  when  it  becomes  known  that  this  outcry  comes  from  some  loo  persons,, 
owners  of  the  mills,  against  cheap  flour,  and  that  all  of  450,000  human  beings  are  in  favor  of 
cheaper  food,  you  can  readily  see  its  practical  operation.  This  case  alone  (and  there  are  many 
others)  shows  the  proportion  in  the  single  article  of  breadstuffs  of  I  to  4,500  for  and  against  this 
clause. 

But,  as  you  failed  to  indicate  a  desire  for  my  views  on  the  only  practical  bearings  of  this 
treaty,  I  will  close  with  the  assurance  that,  whenever  invited  to  discuss  this  issue  on  facts  and 
figures  and  custom-house  records,  I  am  at  your  service. 

O.  H.  DOCKERY, 

Consul-  General. 

v. 


STEAM-MADE  EMBROIDERIES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BYERS,  OF  ST.  GALL. 

The  recent  invention  at  Arbon,  Switzerland,  of  a  new  steam  machine  for 
making  embroideries  threatens  to  revolutionize  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  Eastern  Switzerland,  with  St.  Gall 
as  a  center,  for  100  years  has  been  headquarters  of  the  embroidery  industry 
of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1890  cotton  embroideries  to  the  value  of  90,000,000  francs 
were  shipped  from  St.  Gall  to  various  quarters  of  the  earth.  More  than 
40,000,000  francs'  worth  of  these  articles  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Should  these  large  importations  continue  and  the  American  tariff  on  em- 
broideries remain  at  the  present  high  rate  of  60  per  cent.,  the  customs  income 
alone  would  produce  to  the  United  States  not  less  than  24,000,000  francs 
annually.  The  invention  of  a  steam  embroidery  machine  that  may  more 
than  triple  the  present  enormous  production  of  hand  machines  and  produce 
embroidery  of  even  a  better  quality  than  the  present  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  attract  general  attention.  To  the  many  thousands  of  Swiss  people 
who  earn  their  livelihood  by  hard  labor  at  the  hand  machine  the  invention 
is  one  of  vital  interest.  To  the  American  who  has  his  eyes  open  to  the 
advantage  of  an  invention  that  might,  under  a  high  tariff,  possibly  transfer 
an  enormous  industry  from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  to  New  York  city  the 
situation  is  also  of  import.  Manufacturers  of  eastern  Switzerland  are  scarcely 
awake  to  the  danger  that  seems  to  threaten  them,  though  numbers  are  urging 
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attention  and  combined  action  among  themselves.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  the  new  invention  as  of  little  consequence,  and  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  manufacturing  by  hand  machines. 
It  can,  in  the  opinion  of  such — and  many  of  them  are  experienced  in  the 
trade — never  prove  a  serious  competitor  of  cheap  hand  labor.  Some  care- 
ful investigation,  however,  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  the  new  machine 
to  be  much  greater  than  the  friends  of  hand  machines  have  been  willing  to 
concede.  The  invention  is  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  The  French 
weavers  100  years  ago  at  first  ridiculed  the  invention  of  the  Jacquard  silk 
loom;  seeing  it  a  reality,  their  next  act  was  to  try  and  burn  it  up  and 
mob  the  inventor,  because  it  had  revolutionized  their  industry  in  a  night. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Arbon  steam  machine  may  yet  do  for  the  em- 
broidery industry  what  the  Jacquard  loom  did  for  silk-weaving. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  the  situation  better,  a  brief  glance  at 
the  past  history  of  Swiss  embroidery  seems  requisite.  The  present  hand 
machine  for  embroidering  was  brought  into  use  in  1827.  Embroidering  by 
hand  alone  had  long  been  practiced,  but  it  had  only  become  an  organized 
industry  (home  industry)  early  in  the  present  century,  and  was  confined,  as 
now,  almost  wholly  to  the  mountainous  part  of  eastern  Switzerland,  that  is, 
the  cantons  of  Appenzell,  Thurgau,  and  St.  Gall,  with  St.  Gall  town  as  head- 
quarters for  shipping.  The  technical  skill  and  readiness  of  hand  of  the 
Appenzell  women  were  marvelous,  and  gradually  the  exquisite  embroidery 
made  by  them  became  famous  all  over  the  world.  Very  many  thousands 
of  the  people  are  engaged  wholly  in  the  skilled  business.  Girls  were  trained 
to  it  from  early  childhood.  At  that  time  all  the  beautiful  work  was  done 
with  the  hand  and  in  the  people's  homes;  but  the  introduction  of  the  hand 
machine  rapidly  changed  the  whole  situation.  To-day  possibly  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  embroideries  are  made  exclusively  by  hand,  and  these  only  of 
special  articles,  fine  and  expensive.  The  hand  machine  was  soon  in  the 
houses  of  half  the  peasants,  and  factories  were  founded,  where  many  machines 
were  collected  and  worked,  but  still  by  hand  power  only.  The  character  of 
the  work  was  then,  and  remains  now,  excellent ;  but  the  production  was 
comparatively  slow.  The  profits  were  usually  large  to  the  dealers;  but  the 
embroiderer  barely  made  a  good  living,  as  it  was  always  necessary  for  him 
to  pay  an  assistant,  known  as  the  "threader,"  to  help  work  his  machine. 
This  common  old  embroidering  hand  machine  of  1827,  with  few  improve- 
ments, is  the  one  that  is  used  to-day  for  the  millions  of  fine  embroideries 
that  are  sold  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  There  are  perhaps  23,000  of  them 
in  use  in  eastern  Switzerland,  the  number  of  needles  averaging  about  250  to 
the  machine,  and  the  number  of  stitches  not  exceeding  2,000  to  the  needle, 
daily.  As  embroiderers  are  paid  on  the  stitch  basis  only,  and  sometimes  as 
low  as  4^  cents  a  hundred,  they  have  very  small  earnings  left  after  paying 
their  threaders  and  other  expenses.  Kt  the  present  time  50  cents,  sometimes 
less,  is  a  fair  average  of  the  daily  earnings  of  a  hard-working  embroiderer, 
who  must  toil  a  long  day  with  head,  hands,  and  feet,  working  his  machine. 
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A  machine  that  would  increase  the  number  of  stitches,  and  with  less 
labor,  has  been  the  effort  of  inventors  for  nearly  50  years.    Some  15  years 
ago  a  machine,  called  the  "Schiffli,"  was  invented  and  worked  by  steam. 
It  produces,  however,  only  a  low  class  of  goods  of  inferior  quality.  The 
product  of  this  machine  is  usually  known  as  "Schiffli  goods"  or  "Schiffli 
embroideries."    A  little  later  other  and  greatly  improved  steam  machines 
for  fine  embroidering  were  invented,  but  failed  to  enter  into  general  use, 
flattering  as  were  their  prospects.    For  17  years  the  well-known  firm  of 
I-aurer  Bros.,  at  Arbon,  on  Lake  Constance,  have  been  striving  to  solve 
the  problem  of  a  rapid,  perfect-acting  steam  embroidery  machine  that  will 
increase  the  production,  lessen  the  labor,  and  even  improve  the  quality  of 
the  goods.    The  firm  believe  they  have  accomplished  the  desired  object  in 
their  new  Arbon  machine.    The  principle  upon  which  the  invention  proceeds 
seems  to  warrant  belief  in  its  great  success.    It  is  a  power  machine,  but  re- 
tains some  of  the  ideas  of  the  old  hand  machine.    The  short  thread  is 
still  used,  but  with  a  vertical  tension,  by  spring  motion,  in  place  of  the 
horizontal  moving  carriage  of  the  common  machine.    The  needles  are  all 
put  in  place  at  once  by  means  of  a  bar  that  is  replaced  as  often  as  needed, 
saving  valuable  time.    The  pantograph  that  moves  the  frame  holding  the 
cloth  is  moved  by  steam  and  follows  the  pattern  by  means  of  an  automatic 
attachment,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  trained  embroiderer.    These  are 
only  the  general  features.    A  detailed  description  of  the  invention  is  not 
necessary  here,  nor  would  it  be  understood  without  drawings.    What  is 
claimed  for  this  invention  by  its  owners  is  that  it  will  at  least  triple  the  prod- 
uct of  the  hand  machine ;  that,  hence,  it  can  produce  goods  cheaper ;  that  it 
can  produce  fully  as  good  an  article  as  is  produced  by  the  old  method, 
and  do  it  without  so  much  of  the  wear  and  tear  to  the  muscles  of  men  and 
women.    It  has  different  improved  attachments,  such  as  "Bohrers,"  steam 
needle -threaders,  automatic  pantograph,  etc.,  that  aid  in  the  rapid  produc- 
tion.   The  hand  machine  seldom  produces  much  above  2,000  stitches  daily, 
on  an  average.    The  Arbon  machines,  when  placed  two  together,  with  the 
single  automatic  pantograph  acting  for  both,  will,  it  is  claimed,  produce 
12,000  to  15,000  stitches  daily.    It  requires  no  rest  and  can  be  worked  24, 
instead  of  12,  hours.  Two  hand  machines,  worked  by  two  men  and  two  girls, 
may,  it  is  claimed,  be  forced  to  produce  5,500  stitches  daily;  but  even  then, 
if  the  estimates  are  all  correct,  the  Arbon  machine  would  nearly  triple  the 
production,  allowing  nothing  for  the  advantages  of  power  over  hand  machines 
in  many  other  directions.    A  drawback  to  the  Arbon  machine  is  the  expense 
of  its  manufacture — 5,000  to  7,000  francs — as  compared  with  2,000  francs 
and  less  for  the  best  pattern  hand  machine.  Its  tremendous  production,  too, 
would  indicate  its  suitableness  only  for  articles  that  are  demanded  in  im- 
mense quantities.    It  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  is  not  an  objection, 
as  the  machine  will  produce  almost  everything  in  the  embroidery  line.  Of 
course,  no  machine  ever  has,  or  likely  ever  will,  take  the  place  of  hand  labor 
entirely,  and  so  it  is  with  embroideries ;  certain  articles  will  always,  require 
the  touch  and  help  of  the  hand. 
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The  question  naturallj  arises,  has  this  machine  an  interest  for  Americans? 
The  answer  is,  yes ;  for  wherever  it  may  be  put  in  use,  here  in  the  Alps  or  in 
New  York  city,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  revolutionizing  the  whole  em- 
broidery business.  Could  Americans,  under  any  circumstances,  with  such  a 
machine,  secure  the  bulk  of  this  profitable  and  historic  industry?  That 
depends  on  the  tariff.  Were  the  duty  on  the  embroidery  to  remain  exces- 
sively high  for  the  next  10  years,  yes.  Labor  is  very  cheap  in  eastern  Switzer- 
land— asstated,  embroiderers  scarcely  earn  socentsaday — but  the  enormously 
rapid  production  of  such  a  machine,  sustained  by  a  tremendously  high"  tariff 
for  a  very  long  time,  might,  perhaps,  in  the  end  beat  cheap  labor  in  spite 
of  the  more  than  double  wages  Americans  would  pay  for  attendants  on  the 
steam  machines.  Certain  articles  of  embroidery  are  even  now  being  made 
in  America  with  some  profit.  Of  course,  there  are  only  a  few  dozen  ma- 
chines there — some  200 — as  against  nearly  30,000  machines  abroad,  and  only 
a  handful  of  people  engaged  in  embroidering,  as  against  100,000  in  Switz- 
erland alone.  But  all  things  must  have  a  beginning,  and,  though  the  American 
people  are  paying  great  prices  for  their  embroideries  just  now,  in  order  that 
our  handful  of  beginners  may  get  a  start,  still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the 
introduction  of  some  great  machine  like  this  some  day  the  bread  cast  on 
the  waters  will,  in  a  measure,  be  returned  to  us.  Without  some  such  happen- 
ing embroidering  in  the  United  States,  except  as  to  a  few  specialties,  will 
very  likely  always  be  an  uphill  work.  To  succeed  with  embroidering  in  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  a  machine  or  a  method  that  is  able  to  take 
the  place  of  100  years  of  experience,  skill,  patience,  and  training  that 
amounts  almost  to  genius,  and  that  can  overcome  a  low  scale  of  wages,  such 
as  has  never  yet  been  experienced  in  the  United  States. 

S.  H.  M.  BYERS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Gaily  June  20,  i8gi. 


MEXICAN  EXPORTS. 

REPORT  BY  MINISTER  RYAN. 

The  official  tables  which  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit,  taken 
from  the  Diario  Oficial  of  April  10,  1S91,  show  that  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  i890-*9i  (July  to  December)  from  Mexico  was  $32,216,505.57.  It  will 
be  seen  that  of  this  sum  the  precious  metals  amount  to  $22,048,653.28  and 
the  merchandise  to  $10,167,852.29.  Of  the  latter  the  United  States  took 
$8,154,126.20,  or  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  export  of  merchandise. 
Of  the  total  exports  of  precious  metals  ($22,048,653. 28)  the  shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  $13,248,342.69.  The  net  increase  of  exports  of  precious 
metals  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year  was  $1,079,638. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  silver-ore  exports  exceeds  25  per  cent. 
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Table  ihowing  the  total  exportation  through  each  custom-home  during  the  first  half  «f  the 

fiscal  year  fSoo-'pi. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Total  value  of 


Acapulco.. 
Altaia--.  , 


•MfNMt  


Camargo  

Catnpeche  

Cmdad  Juarez  ...... 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  

(  oa  trscoalcos  

ih  rontcra... 
Guaytnas.. 
•Guerrero. 
Isla  del 
■La  Paz. 

Laredo  de  Tamaulipas 

Manzanillo  

Matamoros... 
Mazatlanu  


•  ••■•■■••••a  


............. 


$37,563.50 
17,970.  36 
57,8ao.oo 
1,950.00 
3,300.00 
6,573,601.09 
768,626.86 


. • .**..« 1 ••• 


 ••••••••••••  


Nogale-1 


...*••*. 


■••••••.»••... 


Puerto  Angel... 

Salina  Crux  

San  Bias 
San  Jose  del  Cabo.. 

Santa  Rosalia  

Sasabe  


• ••*«•*••*..•*•••*•. . ... 


3»3. 548.4« 



364.84136 
1,539,290  93 
36, 300. 00 
143,305.65 
a.554,9'5-86 
33,510.00 

«43.474- »7 
90,665.19 
333,680.  30 
500. 00 
34,700.00 
•  105,864.00 


 IMI 


... •■•....*...■■. •*.... *......••* ....... 


Tarn  pi  co  

Tijuana  

TlkIos  Santo* 

 •  

Tonali.. 
Tux  pan.... 

Veracruz.  ....  . 


.  .».......*•  • 


tMiiimiiiiimmHMi ............ ... 


....••••«•........... 


3,150.00 
33,800.00 

*  59. 345-  50 

570.00 

65,577-78 
31,638. 15 

8,650,834.17 


Kilogrammes. 
873,384 
663,63t 

3, 800 
61,836 

»»96a,755 
894.953 
a4,3'6, 783 
4,183,949 
». 851, 505 
60,041 
700 

33,068,677 
963,133 
4,016,073 
7°».93« 
*.a«3.499 
*.3«9.9S6 
65.578 

6lO,3IO 

3.749 
36,741,303 

7.955 
44.339 
492, 101 

458.049 
».»75 
a.  797 

114,339 
4,326,960 

38.57a 
70,08s 

5,544 
5.358.703 
8,156,137 


I66.079.90 
18,662.00 
14,906.00 
*3.'49-83 
78,969.00 
1,017,313.07 

630,630.  35 
4a,435.69 
72, 636. 88 

8,335.50 
812.00 
503,614.00 
32,283.00 
562,607.65 
33.763. 80 

67.895.  »o 
49,111.00 

'8,747-  50 
38,845.00 
a8.B53.00 
3,353.223.84 
3,653.45 
7.304.04 

•3,045.13 
11,061.50 
360.  oo» 
713.00 
63.042.84 

363. 477- 93 
13,440  00 
1,695.00 
9,996.05 
883,920.55 
a.  164,419.  r'? 


I93.64340 

35.933-36 
72,796.00 
«5. 009.83 
82,969.00 
7.59°.9«4- 16 
». 399, 357** 
43.435  69 
72.916.88 
33'. 883.91 
813.00 
503,614.00 
397.  »34  36 
3.091,898  58 
59,963.  80 
•11,100.  75 
3,604,026.  86 
41,957.  50 
382, 319. 97 
119,518.  tg 
3.575.904  04 

3.«53  45 
31,904.04 

"7.9°9-»J 
11,061.  50 
»6o  00 
3.863.00 
96,843.84 

533,823.43 
13,010.00 
67.272.76 
34.624.20 

883,9*0.55 
10,815,343. 86 


Total. 


33,048,653.38 


"3.549.763 


10,167,852.39 


33,316,505.  57 


Table 


ing  the  values  0/  precious  metals  exported  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
/Soo-^g/,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1889- 'go. 


i89o-*9i. 

i88o-"9o. 

Increase. 

U,  590, 408. 44 

I3,3a6,3'6. 63 

#1,364,091.81 

4,84400 

11,625.00 

Dt|  3*9- 00 

47. 857- 00 

14.472.00 

366,518.51 

194, 7«  «-64 

71,806.87 

11,327.  ao 

83,379.30 

'3,078,467-  xo 

*3,07a.6io.  00 

5.857. 10 

683.00 

60.00 

732.00 

319,300.37 

■  '3.603.  56 

x05.596.7x 

3. '95.56'  3o 

3.643,959  76 

5'9.3'5-46 

374.P9a.46 

'44.433  00 

33,048,653.28 

20,969,015.35 

•1,606,969. 46 

Silver  ore  

Foreign  gold  coin.... 
Mexican  gold  coin. 

Gold  bullion..  

Foreign  silver  coin. 


.......a ...... ...... ......... 


Mexican  silver  coin  

Silver  for  fluxing  

Silver  mixed  with  gold  

Silver  bullion  





Total. 


$6,781.00 


................. ...... 


72,051.00 


449.393  46 


5»7. 33'. 46 


*  Average  increase.  #1.079,638. 
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Table  skewing  the  exports  by  articles  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  years  /SSp-'po  and 
/Sgo-'gf,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  t8go-'qz.  . 


Articles. 


Brandies  

Jewels  and  precious  stones. 

Live  animals  

Iidigo  

Sugar  •  •  

Empty  barrels,  casks,  cic   ...... 

'■•otTec  

Hard  coal.  •  ••«•  •  ••••  

Rubber  •  

Horsehair  

Copper  

Pearl,  mother-of-pearl,  C  I'  

H ides .    c  < ...... .  ■■■■■••■•■••■•••■....••«■■•••■•••• 

Chewing  gum    •••  •  ••••! 

Chile  peppers  «••.•••••••••••••••......... 


Fruit.. 


,  etc.. 


......... 


■  •••■•••■•••••••.••*■••*•■•*•> ..»•*•........••..• 


j ...... ............ ...... 


• ...... • 


■•■•■■■■.••■•••.■•■■•■■•••■••a 


Guano  

Hemp  „  

Ixtle   .*.......■■••••. 

Wool 
Lemons 

Woods  (various  kinds) 
Manufactures . 

Marble...  

Refunded 
Bees'  honey.... 

Samples  

Orchilla  

Fine  pearls  

Hides  (various).   

Unrefined  sugar  

Lead  

Jalap  (Jalapa  purging  herb) 
Grass  root- 
Empty  sacks 
Salt  


..... 


................. 


..•••■••*•*•*•...... •••••••*.••.••• ...... 


Cotton  seed. 

Tobacco  

Wheat  


 •   >  


•  •■•••■■■••■•■*■■••■ 


Valuable  papers  

Sarsaparilla  

Sundry  articles  unspecified,  whose  ex- 
portation does  not  exceed  $5,000  in 
the  6  months  


Total 


........ .......■....•••••.* 


-'91. 


$11,563.50 
5.3U- «> 

19,378.88 
4S5-00 
9,834-  5o 
1,019,066.09 

85, 134-35 
38,143.65 
21,130. 51 
1,650.00 
18,735.00 
10, 500.00 

533,78».99 
12.678.85 

8,473- as 

97,472-49 

59,566.12 

3«,395-25 


3.3M.5M-88 
518,338.49 
30.00 
48,542.50 
882.B42.15 
8,848.65 
46, 760.00 

30.975- 50 
26,889.52 
4,659.00 
i.35«-oo 
11,000.00 

7'5. 399-13 
4,820.00 

377,344-4' 

47,238.80 
218,186.04 
3,063.00 
375.00 
200.00 

446.655.59 
570.00 
345,306.00 
910, 528.50 
11,604.75 


54,630.95 


i889-'oo- 


$5,935.00 
1,840.00 
*3»,54«-50 
60, 196.00 
39,225.80 
9, 955- 00 
1,317,888.49 
91,091.00 
45.063.15 
22,670.94 

«S6,  '37- 00 
24, 122. 74 
8,284.00 
3*6,434.99 
16,860.00 
6,447.00 
109, 186. 54 

43, 457- 25 
84,588.49 
8,025.49 
4,084,480.30 
491,938.78 
21,894.05 
41,167.00 
645, 335- 90 
7,804.13 

79. 425- 46 
108,835.65 
37.240. 13 
21,031.50 
7.M5-0O 
54.ooo.oo 

854,443-74 

7,217.50 

37»,  439- 73 
257  9s 
«3,539-i4 
10, 710.00 
5.18500 
7,871.40 

379.365.37 
12,680.00 
583.409.46 
116.90 
8,392.53 


78,837.81 


10,167,852.29  10,643,909.27 


$5,627.50 
3. 473- 00 


•■■■■••••••••••••••■••a 

•  *  


.■■■■■•••■a.  ............ 

**••■• ••■••*•••■*..  

......*•.••.•••••....». 

MMMIMII  M 


2,  2l6.00 
207,347.00 


2f026.2S 


17,108.87 





a6.399-7« 


7. 375- 50 
a37.5o6. 25 
«,044-52 


104,904.69 
46,980.88 
4,646.90 


67,290. 22 


910,411. 60 
3,212.33 


$68,913.50 
40,817. 1a 
38,770.80 
120.50 
298,822.40 
5.966.65 
17,820.50 
«.540. 43 
154,48700 

5.387.74 

 •  .•••*. 


4,181.15 

 MHMti 

11,214.05 

53.193-34 
8.O25.49 
769,965.43 


31,864.05 

..•••••*••.••....• ...... 

NINMMi  HM4 


32,665.46 
77.86o.  15 
10, 350. 60 

16,372.51 
5. 794- 00 
43,000.00 
139,044.61 
2,392.50 


7,647.00 
4,810.00 
7,671.40 


12,110.00 

238, 102. 46 


i.^47,75«- «2 


94,216.86 


2, 123,628. 10 


RESUME. 

Increase  in  precious  metals   $1 ,079,638.03 

Decrease  in  merchandise   476,056.98 


Net  excess  of  exports 


603,581.05 


LEADS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


mentioned  are  not  disposed  to  advance  more  money  or  to  increase  their  re- 
sponsibilities by  guaranties. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  first  8  months  of  1890  were 
only  .£33,880,  against  ,£113,039  for  the  same  period  of  1889.  September 
produced  only  £2,000,  and  the  remaining  3  months  of  the  year  were  ex- 
pected to  show  worse  results.  Moreover,  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
^90,000  became  due  on  December  31,  1890,  of  which  only  a  small  por- 
tion was  renewable.  It  was  hoped  that  the  profits  of  the  business  would 
have  supplied  current  wants,  but  the  revolution  here  and  the  stagnation  of 
business  since  make  it  impossible  for  the  company  to  raise  any  more  money. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  directors  have  recommended  liquidation  and 
the  winding  up  of  the  concern.  The  losses  to  stockholders  will  be  great. 
The  creditors  will  probably  take  over  the  properties  and  assets. 

E.  L.  BAKER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Buenos  Ayres,  February  18,  1801. 


LEADS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE.  OF  MELBOURNE. 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  pure  white  lead  (dry  and  ground  in  oil),  red  lead 
and  litharge  (dry),  lead  pipe,  and  sheet  lead  have  been  received,  viz: 

(1)  The  quantity  of  each  of  the  above  articles  annually  imported;  (2) 
the  countries  from  which  they  are  imported  ;  (3)  their  import  value  per 
pound  or  gallon,  freight  and  duty  paid  ;  (4)  the  import  duty  on  each  article ; 
(5)  the  rate  of  freight  from  the  exporting  countries  ;  (6)  the  packages  (wood 
or  iron)  they  are  imported  in;  (7)  the  ports  of  entry;  (8)  if  sails  are 
made  direct  to  dealers,  or  by  special  agents ;  (9)  the  usual  terms  of  sale, 
time  given,  etc.  ;  (10)  the  financial  responsibility  of  merchants  generally. 

These  questions  require  considerable  research  and  inquiry,  and  to  some 
I  can  make  no  reply,  but  submit  the  following : 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  are  answered  in  the  accompanying  tables  of  imports 
into  this  colony,  giving  countries  whence  imported,  rate  of  duty,  quantity,  and 
invoice  value,  compiled  from  the  governmental  statistics  for  1889,  the  latest 
published. 

For  the  rates  of  duty  in  other  colonies,  I  refer  to  No.  1 18  of  Consular  Re- 
ports for  July,  1890.  You  will  observe  no  discrimination  is  made  between 
colors  and  white  lead  ;  but  I  am  informed  by  the  authorities  that,  generally 
shaking,  "mixed  for  use"  is  colors  and  "ground  in  oil"  is  white  lead. 
Dry  white  and  red  leads  arc  also  imported,  but  are  not  tabulated  separately. 

Nos.  3  and  6  are  answered  in  the  wholesale  quotations  of  this  (Melbourne) 
market  of  April  6  last. 

In  regard  to  No.  5,  I  am  informed  that  the  bulk  of  importations  is  by 
charter. 
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As  to  No.  7,  the  ports  of  entry  for  the  different  colonies  are  as  follows  : 
New  Zealand,  Auckland  and  Dunedin  ;  Tasmania,  Hobart  and  Launceston  ; 
Queensland,  Brisbane  and  Rockhampton  j  New  South  Wales,  Sydney  and 
Newcastle ;  Victoria,  Melbourne ;  South  Australia,  Adelaide ;  West  Aus- 
tralia, Freemantle  and  Albany. 

As  to  No.  8,  sales  are  made  direct  and  by  consignment.  Quite  a  number 
of  American  houses  in  other  lines  have  sent  out  special  agents  of  their  own, 
who,  I  understand,  have  been  quite  successful. 

To  No.  9  I  could  secure  no  very  definite  answer,  but  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  many  of  the  houses  here  are  identified,  more  or  less,  with 
firms  in  England,  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  destroy  their  independence 
of  action.  Upon  equal  terms  England  would  secure  the  trade.  In  nearly 
all  of  the  ports  mentioned  Americans  are  established,  handling  American 
products.  I  do  not  think  the  financial  responsibility  of  merchants  is  better 
anywhere  than  in  Australia. 

I  understand  that  there  are  parties  interested  in  a  process,  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  Frenchman  here,  whereby  a  superior  quality  of  white 
lead  is  made  direct  from  the  ore.  It  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  secure 
attention  here,  and  a  strong  company  has  been  organized  to  operate  it. 

I  have  their  promise  that  at  an  early  date  they  will  give  me  a  full  techni- 
cal description  of  the  process,  which,  when  received,  will  be  communicated 
to  the  Department. 

Table  showing  the  imports  into  Victoria  for  the  year  ended  December  ji,  i8Sg. 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 

Quantity. 



Invoice  value. 

Rate  of  duty 

Lead: 

New  South  Wales  tons... 

1 

Free. 

South  **\ tist r»\l in  •••■*•■•■•••■■••••■■•■•■•■■•■■■•. . d o  

m 

114 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

Kg- 

1,400 

18,609 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

Queensland  

3 

Do. 

Sou tli  A ust r.iliai .... •■••■■■*••■■.•■*••*.*■■•••■•■•••■. ■••  ■••■••tons ... 

880 

»».3»7 

Do. 

1  nsiii.iM    .  .„                        •**••»  ......do...... 

3 

37 

Do. 

Pipe — 

United  Kingdom...  c wis... 

»9 

33 

3*.6*r*pcTC»t. 

8 

13 

Do. 

•8 

38 

Do. 

Sheet— 

13,600 

9»969 

Do. 

30 

as 

Do. 

South  A u $ 1 1 <i h.i  ..*••....•••••••••••••..... do.. .... 

40 

53 

Do. 

Linseed  oil : 

In  pint  package*  (to  July  31)— 

United  Kingdom. „  dozens. .. 

3 

1 

per  ait* 

New  ^  ork                ...............  »««««. ......  do  

90 

5 

In  bulk- 

United  Kingdom  gallons... 

436,399 

50.M5 

U.  per  gallon. 

478 

7* 

Do. 

«,867 

338 

Do. 

*5 

3 

Do. 

*9 

S 

Do. 

O&lcUltA  ..*••«.  ■  .do.*.**. 

I.JOO 

*7S 

Do. 
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fable  showing  the  imports  into  Victoria  for  the  year  ending  December  31  /o\?9 —Continued. 


Articles  and  whence  imported. 

Quantity. 

Invoice  value. 

Rate  of  duty. 

Castor  oil : 

In  pint  packages  (to  July  31) — 

United  Kingdom.™.........  

...dozens... 

4,4<>7 

;C«.59° 

is.  per  dozen 

New  South  Wales. ..•••••••••.•»•*....•••••«»•••.••«•• 

3a 

n 

Do. 

H*t  mburg. ............ ......... 

»7 

6 

Do. 

In  quart  to  gallon  packages  (United  Kingdom)... 

......  do  •••••• 

t 

4 

13*.  per  dozen. 

In  pint  and  over  half-pint  package*  (alter  July  31)— 

United  K. i  11  gdotn *.*••••••  ••••••*•••*•••«•>«••••••**>**••< 

..... .do..**** 

'.439 

495 

is.  per  dozen. 

INew  poutn  v>  ales  •  ••>•••• 

j 

......  GO ..... , 

a 

% 

Do. 

In  bulk— 

United  Kingdom...  •■•.•••»•••••«*«••••••«••• 

•  ••L^'  ions , . . 

1,700 

319 

6<i.  pergalion. 

new  rioiH/i      ulrs  •*•••••>••••*• 

 do  , 

34,188 

3.854 

Dow 

New  /caUpd«*..tMMi«n«»«*«»Mi  mmnuMmiMin 

*•••■  *dO.  •  ■••  * 

4.760 

79° 

Do. 

Queensland  .*■•••••*•*••••••••••••■■••••.*•••••••**« 

•  • . . . .  do  

1,691 

a  74 

Do. 

South  Australia... ■■••••••••••••*••••••••«•»«•••••••••  ■ 

 do  

5.94a 

987 

Do. 

CiMiUtt>«m»««»M»  o.m»it»»  »«M  >M»»M 

.do. .. .. . 

320, 669 

30,518 

Do. 

Harnburg  ••••••••■•*•••••••••••••••••••••••« 

do, ..... 

57 

8 

Do. 

eo 

M 

DO. 

Paints  and  colors  : 

Mixed  for  use- 

United  Kingdom  

4.4M 

8,004 

£4  per  ton. 

New  South  WMl***t«**«t*Mit««Mfit*«M  »«m 

......do  

104 

»3* 

Do. 

..... .do* . .  •  ■• 

45 

Do. 

So  tit  h  Ails  trail. 1  •••••••••■■•••••••«•••••«••« 

......  do.  ■  *■*■ 

3 

4 

Do. 

•  do.*.... 

6 

13 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

Bre  men ,  ....••••••••*•»«••••■•••••••••••••••*••••••»••••••• 

 cwts... 

0 

10 

1  , 

uo. 

New  \  ork. .••••••••••••«••«•••. ••••••••••••••••••••.••*•• 

39 

179 

Do. 

Ground  in  oil- 

•  *.•*-  dO  .  *  a  a  *  . 

63,847 

78,»  55 

/a  per  ton. 

»73 

376 

Do. 

Sou  tli  Australia. ••••••••••*•*••••* 

40 

60 

Do. 

Antwerp.  .••,••*«•••*•••*•••••.••••••••••*•*•••••••••••*•• 

..-..do  

19 

33 

Do. 

 do  

3 

8 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

......  c  w  t  s ... 

»3 

4a 

Do. 

Tab/e  giving  the  Melbourne  quotations  on  April  6,  i8gi  (duty  paid). 


Articles. 

Prices. 

Articles. 

Prices. 

Sheet  lead: 

£  d. 

/  *• 

d. 

t.nglish . ............ ...............  |   r  tort . . . 

19   10  0 

Castor  oil  (17-gallon  case 

s)... per  gallon... 

0  a 

11 

18    0  0 

Linseed  oil : 

Paints  (white  and  red  lead) : 

Boiled— 

In  drums....  

•••••*«•**•*  do.. ... . 

0  3 

7 

White  (In  i-cwt.  kegs). .. per  cwt... 

0  30  0 

In  wood...  

.*••*.  *......  do...... 

0  3 

5 

Red  (in  38- pound  kegs)... ..do  

0   as  0 

Raw- 

In  drums  

......  *.....  do...... 

0  3 

4 

White  (in  i-cwt.  kegs)  do  

0   35  10 

In  wood  

0  3 

I 

Red  (in  38-pound  kegs)  do  

0  35  0 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Melbourne,  April  14,  i8pi. 
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LAND  TITLES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PARA. 

TRANSMITTED  BY  CONSUL  KERBEY. 
[From  A  Repubiica  of  November  5,  1890  —  Translation.] 

Before  the  passage  of  law  No.  601  of  September  18,  1850,  land -property  titles  *cre  based 
principally  on  first  occupancy.  Very  rare  were  the  persons  who,  acknowledging  the  State 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  unoccupied  lands,  petitioned  for  sections  of  public  lands  as  home- 
steads. The  titles  of  these  occupied  homesteads,  in  most  cases,  remained  without  legal  vali- 
dation, because  of  the  one  lacking  condition  of  survey;  but  it  was  not  declared  an  offense 
against  the  law,  because  the  tracts  of  land  were  immense  and  the  cultivators  very  few. 

Any  individual  would  go  to  a  place  that  suited  him,  make  a  clearing,  put  up  a  house  of 
the  timber  of  the  forest,  together  with  the  climbing  vines  which  are  to  be  found  in  abundance, 
cover  it  with  the  leaves  of  the  ubussii  palm  or  the  boughs  of  the  pindoba,  weave  doors  of  the 
same  foliage  for  it,  set  out  four  banana  plants,  and  he  was  considered  the  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

In  1850  came  the  law  No.  601,  which  in  vain  strove  to  do  away  with  this  half-savage 
method  of  acquiring  property.  In  its  second  article  it  established  the  penalty  of  6  months' 
imprisonment,  a  fine  of  100  milreis,  with  ejection  and  loss  of  improvements,  for  "squatting" 
on  public  lands. 

The  law  above  mentioned  considered  as  valid  titles  by  possession  anterior  to  1850,  and 
ordered  that  they  should  be  legalized  in  due  form,  and  also  that  grants  that  had  not  been  for- 
feited should  be  revalidated.  Once  more  it  happened  that  the  definition  and  declaration  of 
the  offense  was  a  dead  letter.  In  the  Amazon  region,  where  the  vast  territory  is  hardly 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  such  threats  have  no  value  at  all.  Forty  years  have  passed  since 
that  law  was  sanctioned,  and  not  a  quarter  part  of  the  land-property  titles  in  this  State  are 
legalized. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  greatest  of  the  evils.  The  prohibition  established  by  the  law  was 
good,  because  the  custom  of  taking  public  lands  continued,  and  still  continues,  to  throw  land 
titles  into  a  perfect  chaos.  The  evil  to  public  administration  from  this  source  is  evident.  At 
least  a  third  of  the  cultivators  of  our  soil  suppose  themselves  to  be  possessors,  while  they  are 
nothing  more  than  illegal  holders  of  the  property  of  the  State,  liable  to  ejection  and  loss  ol 
improvements,  and,  besides,  a  penalty  of  6  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  100  milreis. 

The  poor  fanner  who  is  ignorant  of  the  law  and  its  rigorous  stipulations  would  easily 
purchase  his  undisturbed  quiet  by  buying  the  land  on  which  he  is  settled  if  there  had  always 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a  desire  to  govern  well  by  making  such  purchases  easy. 

Since  i860  the  sale  of  land  on  credit  has  been  permitted  by  the  law  of  estimates,  and  in 
1865  the  authority  to  grant  such  sales  was  given  to  the  president  of  the  province. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1874,  this  service  was  wisely  regulated;  but  the  regulation  was  badly 
comprehended  and  worse  complied  with  by  the  governors.  Ijmds  were  purchased,  and 
the  survey  was  paid  for,  cash  down;  but  the  surveyors  sent  to  survey  the  lots  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  salary  stipulated  by  the  law  and  arbitrarily  exacted  enormous  amounts  for 
the  surveys.  The  survey  was  more  costly  than  the  land.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  interior,  the  majority  of  whom  are  poor,  were  constrained  to  prefer  the  illegal  man- 
ner of  obtaining  land  by  first  occupancy  rather  than  by  purchasing  it  from  the  State  for  a 
small  price. 

The  pernicious  influences  of  this  lack  of  protection  for  the  agricultural  classes  have  made 
themselves  felt  on  a  large  scale.  The  richer  people  of  the  interior  have  often  bought  up  large 
tracts  of  land,  and,  with  a  provisional  title  in  hand,  by  means  of  the  survey,  from  the  small 
farmers  they  have  wrenched  the  homesteads  which  they  have  improved  with  patient  toil  for 
long  years.    Many  families,  expelled  in  such  a  way,  have  been  rendered  homeless. 

No.  131  8. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy  the  evils  brought  upon  the  people  of  Para  oy  the  ig 
noring  of  the  obligations  resting  upon  those  who  govern.    The  presidents  used  to  take  an 
oath  to  nurture  the  welfare  of  the  province  for  the  moral  and  secular  good  of  the  people,  but, 
as  a  rule,  this  promise  was  false. 

The  farmers,  who  form  the  class  of  society  who  undertake  to  furnish  the  food  for  the  other 
classes  by  hard  toil,  were  despoiled  of  their  land  by  a  simple  process  of  survey,  because  the 
president  of  the  province  had  ordered  the  sale  to  a  potentate  of  some  leagues  of  land,  in  which 
were  included  many  cabins  of  small  farmers,  who  were  ejected  with  loss  of  their  improve- 
ments. Then  the  law,  which  ought  to  have  been  executed  at  the  time  of  the  irregular  acqui- 
sition, has  appeared  in  all  its  strength  to  throw  the  poor  man  out  of  his  little  homestead,  which 
he  had  cleared  up  and  made  useful. 

These  executions  of  ihe  law  have  been  made  without  any  sort  of  legal  process,  because 
Captain  So-and-So,  an  influential  politician  of  the  place,  had  bought  the  land  from  the  Gov 
ernment  and  the  latter  needed  the  Captain  So-and-So  for  the  elections.  Even  in  these  vital 
interests  of  the  people  a  bastard  politics  has  made  itself  felt.  During  these  last  lo  years  it 
is  that  that  degrading  mode  of  procedure  has  been  at  its  height.  However,  it  was  not  the 
General  Government  that  was  to  blame,  for  it  wearied  itself  in  vain  giving  orders  that  in 
the  sale  preference  should  be  given  to  the  person  actually  settled  on  the  land  ;  the  blame  be- 
longed to  the  provincial  government  for  combining  its  selfish  interests  with  the  local  nabobs. 


[From  A  Republic*  of  November  6,  1800.— Translation.] 

Now  we  have  reached  a  new  era.  The  monarchy  easily  yielded  its  place  to  the  Republic. 
The  righteous  aspirations  of  the  people  for  a  new  regime  should  be  satisfied. 

We,  who  are  inviting  the  foreigner  to  enjoy  with  us  the  good  things  spread  around  by  the 
Creator  in  this  blessed  region,  need,  more  than  anything  else,  to  banish  the  treachery  which 
exists  in  the  matter  of  land  titles.  If  we  put  on  our  statute  books  rules  to  give  to  foreigners 
secure  titles  to  the  soil  without  first  giving  it  to  natives  who  have  already  settled  on  the  land, 
we  shall  corrftnit  the  most  flagrant  injustice. 

If  the  constitutional  assembly,  inspired  by  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  restores  to  the 
respective  States  the  right  of  property  in  their  own  territory,  it  will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  this 
daideratum . 

A  registry  should  be  established  for  lands  already  in  possession,  dividing  them  into  the 
following  classes : 

(1)  Lands  granted  prior  to  1 854  whose  titles  have  been  revalidated. 

(2)  Lands  granted  prior  to  the  above  date  whose  titles  need  no  revalidation,  because  of  hav 
ing  been  surveyed  by  order  of  the  first  concessionaries,  or  of  the  land  commissioners,  imme 
diately  after  the  respective  grants  were  made. 

(3)  Lands  granted  prior  to  the  said  date  whose  titles  are  not  yet  revalidated,  not  withstand 
ing  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  cultivation  and  residence  have  been  complied  with. 

(4)  Lands  whose  possession  is  already  legally  valid. 

(5)  Lands  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  second  owners  by  legitimate  title  before  the 
regulation  of  1854,  and  which  are  not  in  need  of  revalidation  for  legal  purposes. 

(6)  Lands  sold  by  the  Government  and  not  yet  sun-eyed. 

(7)  Lands  acquired  since  1854  by  first  occupancy. 

In  these  last  two  classes  it  should  be  declared  whether  all  payments  have  been  made  or  not. 
By  this  register  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain : 

(1)  What  property  titles  are  legitimate. 

(2)  What  land-property  titles  are  in  need  of  revalidation. 

(3)  What  land-property  titles  can  not  be  made  valid,  except  by  purchase  from  the  State, 
by  reason  of  their  having  l>cen  acquired  by  first  occupancy  after  the  express  prohibition  of  ihi* 
manner  of  taking  possession  of  the  land. 
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The  amount  of  land  in  this  latter  condition  is  immense,  and,  as  it  is  solely  from  this  fact 
that  arises  the  irregularity  and  coufusion  in  land-property  titles,  I  shall  further  speak  of  what 
to  me  seems  to  be  the  acceptable  means  for  regulating  the  matter. 


[From  A  Republic*  of  November  7, 1890.—  Translation.] 

Taking  the  public  registry  of  lands  which  are  legally  or  illegally  held  in  the  whole  State, 
it  will  be  easy  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other,  provided  such  registers  are  complete. 

The  statistics  of  the  lands  illegally  held  being  tabulated  by  districts,  these  should  l>c  sur- 
veyed, the  State  being  divided  into  regions.  As  these  lands  are  being  surveyed,  the  respective 
surveyors  should  remit  to  the  collectors  of  the  districts  the  certificate  of  survey  of  the  respec- 
tive lots,  specifying  the  number  of  square  fathoms  (l  braca=2.2  metres)  of  the  area  sur- 
veyed to  be  paid  for.  In  the  price  of  the  land  should  be  included  that  of  the  survey,  at  20 
reis  per  linear  fathom  on  all  sides  of  the  lot,  the  possessor  being  obliged  to  pay  this  amount 
and  to  furnish  the  stakes.  The  Goyernment,  authorized  by  the  legislature,  should  mark  the 
time  for  completing  the  payment,  provided  that  the  annual  installment  should  not  exceed  50 
milreis. 

The  minimum  price  per  square  fathom,  as  is  well  known,  is  half  a  real ;  therefore,  50 
milreis  is  the  price  corresponding  to  100,000  square  fathoms  ( 1 20  acres).  In  view  of  this  fact, 
each  holder  of  lands  who  has  registered  an  area  1,000  fathoms  square*  will  have  to  pay  the 
amount  of  130  milreis — 50  milreis  for  the  land  and  80  milreis  for  the  survey. 

The  amount  being  paid  in  annual  installments  becomes  very  easy.  The  collector,  having 
received  the  note  of  survey,  will  make  the  entry  with  the  designation  of  the  annual  install- 
ments, as  if  it  were  a  property  tax.  In  the  last  year,  with  the  receipt  which  shows  that  ac- 
counts are  square  with  the  treasury,  the  holder  of  the  land  will  petition  for  the  title  in  fee 
simple,  which  shall  be  given  to  him  gratis.  This  title  may  serve  to  proceed  to  the  registry, 
according  to  the  Torrens  law,  if  the  owner  so  desires.  The  surveyor  should  Ik  salaried  by 
the  Government  to  make  the  measurement  in  each  region. 

I  believe  that  in  less  than  10  years,  by  this  method,  the  State  of  Para  could  have  her  land 
titles  legalized.  But  it  is  necessary  that  rigor  should  be  used  in  order  to  have  done  with  the 
abuse  of  any  person  whatever  taking  possession  of  State  lands  without  purchasing  them. 
To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  sales,  not  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  the  grazing  industry  with  the  customary  "  red  tape." 

The  stability  of  the  population,  by  the  guaranty  of  the  title  of  the  land  and  the  facility 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  will  bring  marriages  and  with  these  the  increase  of  a  moralized 
and  happy  population.  If  the  people  become  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  becoming  fixed 
on  the  land  which  belongs  to  them,  we  shall  in  a  short  time  have  true  progress.  We  possess 
plants  of  great  value,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  in  order  not  to  lose  them.  They  are 
so  valuable  that  a  small  proprietor,  by  planting  them  according  to  his  own  ability,  will  in  a 
few  years  obtain  a  competence,  which  will  never  come  to  the  nomad  who  runs  after  the  shadow, 
leaving  the  reality.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  in  some  of  our  districts  live  in  a  con- 
tinual flux  and  reflux,  in  search  of  productions  which  nature  still  offers  spontaneously ;  and 
for  this  reason  Para,  whose  fertility  knows  no  equal,  has  not  the  prosperity  of  Pemambuco. 
which  lives  from  agriculture. 

The  rubber  gatherer  is  badly  fed,  because  be  continually  eats  the  dried  meat  and  salt  fish 
with  mandioca  meal  which  his  employer  brings  to  him  from  the  city.  The  population  is 
decimated  in  the  rubber  swamps,  where  they  are  also  brutalized  and  demoralized.    The  rub* 

•  The  author  has  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  an  area  of  100,000  square  fathoms  is  1,000  fathoms 
square,  that  is,  a  square  each  side  of  which  measures  1. 000  fathoms.  The  area  of  such  a  square  would  be 
1,000,000  square  fathoms,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  could  be  I  ought  for  50  milreis.  The  perimeter  of  a  lot  of 
100,000  square  fathoms,  300  wide  and  500  lone  would  be  1,400  fathoms,  and  its  survey  would  com  but  28  milreis, 
instead  of  80  milreis,  making  the  price  of  the  120  acres  a  total  of  78  milreis,  instead  of  13*  aiilrcis. — J.  O.  K. 
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ber  trees  generally  grow  on  the  low  lands ;  therefore,  fevers  gather  a  heavy  harvest  from  among 
the  laborers.  The  means  for  avoiding  this  annual  hecatomb  in  the  rubber  forests  have  not 
vet  been  studied.  Not  only  many  people  go  there  to  meet  their  death,  but  also  their  own 
financial  ruin  and  that  of  others  by  the  waste  or  loss  of  capital  which  they  have  promised  to 
pay  for  with  their  labor.  This  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  disastrous  crises  through  which 
our  trade  is  constantly  passing.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  fix  the  population  upon  the  soil ; 
it  is  urgently  necessary  to  foster  the  planting  of  the  rubber  tree  in  appropriate  places  on  the 
margins  of  the  great  rivers  and  planting  along  with  it  the  cacao  tree.  The  eternal  objection 
raised  is  that  the  rubber  tree  does  not  produce  abundant  milk  until  after  a  long  time  of 
growth.  Although  this  be  true,  the  idea  should  not  be  abandoned.  It  would  be  unspeakable 
selfishness  to  disinherit  the  future  only  l>ecause  the  present  has  no  certainty  of  profit. 

I  also  think  proper  that  the  process  of  legalizing  possession  and  of  the  revalidation  of 
grants  should  be  simplified.  If  the  lands  come  to  belong  to  the  Slates,  the  local  magistracy 
should  be  competent  to  judge  of  the  legalization;  but  if  the  lands  belong  to  the  Union,  I  think 
that  only  the  federal  judge  ought  to  have  this  authority,  and  not  the  governor  of  the  State. 
The  contrary  would  be  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  federation.  In  any  case,  the  surveyors 
of  the  respective  regions  should  have  authority  to  formulate  the  case  which  the  respective 
judge  has  to  decide. 

It  is  quite  expedient  that  others  more  versed  than  I  in  these  matters  should  express  their 
views  upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  secure  measures  competent  for  the  urgent  demand  of  the 
present  situation. 

CONSELHEIRO  PAES  DE  ANDRADE. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL  IN  AUSTRALASIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE,  OF  MELBOURNE. 

There  are  here  seven  colonies,  some  of  very  recent  independent  political 
organization,  disassociated  and  antagonistic  (in  a  statistical  sense),  so  that 
there  is  no  uniform  method  of  securing  data.  The  official  census  of  18S1 
is  the  latest  official  publication;  since  then  the  annual  statistics  are  the  esti- 
mates of  the  stock  inspectors.  By  these  estimates,  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Australasia  December  31,  1890,  was  about  109,167,625  ;  but  it  is  presumed 
in  making  them  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  numl>er  in 
the  colonies  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  or  West 
Australia,  the  increase  having  been  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  I  inclose  progress  reports  from  the  stock  inspectors  of  the  two  latter 
colonics.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


Colony. 

Number. 

Colony. 

10,881,231 

55,477,40^ 
17,000,000 
6,386,617 
3,366,68i 

Tasmania  ^  

New  Zealand  „.. 

«.$$«. 4»9 
'5.  jo  J.  ^3 

*  '*    *    ..  "* 

South  Australia    

W  est  .'V list ra lut ...... ...... 

109,  »67.6sj 

The  two  firms  of  wool-dealers,  Messrs.  Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.  and 
Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  make  a  specialty  of  wool  and  sheep  statistics.  They 
snow  much  enterprise  and  care  in  their  annual  reports,  and  I  believe  their 
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figures  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  They  give  the  production 
of  wool  in  bales,  and  bales  vary  greatly  in  weight ;  but  the  total  weight  of 
Australian  wool  sold  in  London  is  given  by  the  authorities  there  as  418,- 
702,000  pounds  and  the  number  of  bales  as  1,226,172,  which  gives  an  aver- 
age of  342  pounds  to  the  bale.  Applying  this  average  to  the  number  of 
bales  estimated  by  them  as  the  clip  for  the  season  of  i8qo-'oi,  viz,  1,600,- 
000,  we  have  the  enormous  amount  of  545,600,000  pounds  as  last  year's 
wool  production  in  Australia. 

The  official  census  of  the  British  Empire  was  taken  last  month,  and  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  in  these  colonies  to  secure  reliable  figures  as  to  the 
total  number  of  sheep.  These  tables,  however,  will  not  be  compiled  for 
some  time  to  come. 

GEO.  H.  WALLACE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Melbourne,  June  io,  1891. 


THE  INSPECTOR  OF  QUEENSLAND  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  WALLACE. 
I  Inclosure  i  in  Consul-General  Wallace's  report.] 

Office  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock, 

Brisbane ;  June  3,  iSgi. 
Sir  :  Mr.  E.  Jewett  has  asked  me  to  forward  to  you  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  Queens- 
land.   I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request. 

My  returns  are  still  incomplete,  but,  as  they  are,  they  give  the  number  at  a  fraction  short  of 
17,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  last  year.    Since  the  date  of  the  returns, 
January  I,  there  have  been  heavy  lambings  in  some  districts,  so  that  17,000,000  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fair  estimate.    The  number  of  cattle  exceeds  5,000,000. 
I  have,  etc., 

P.  P.  GORDON, 
Chief  Inspector  of Stock. 


PROGRESS  STOCK  RETURNS  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1890. 

[  Inclosure  a  in  Consul-Geiieral  Wallace's  report.] 

These  returns  are  compiled  principally  from  returns  received,  and  partly  from  the  in- 
spector's estimates  of  the  returns  of  stock  for  1890,  and  show  the  increase  of  stock  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Table  showing  stock  returns. 


Description. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Kstimatc  of  stock  not  yet  returned  

1  ota!  on  January  1,  1 8^  1  .••■•••••••••••••.••••.•»»••.•■•■■••■•• 

1  olal  as  per  annual  report  on  January  1,  1890  

I DCNMCnhmni ••«... *..... ••...•..•.•.«.*•.■..■••.•••■.■••.•••■•.........«.■....•...•. ...... 

• 

Number. 

430, *77 
14,226 

Number, 
1,845,306 
47,657 

Number. 
54,39«,M6 
1,086,258 

♦44,503 
43<>,777 

1,892,963 
»,74«,  59* 

55.477,404 

50, I06, 768 

*3.7»° 

I5»,37« 

5,370.636 
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AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  STATISTICS. 
[Inclosure  3  In  Consul-General  Wallace's  report. — From  Dalgety  &  Co.'s  Review  for  i89©-'9i.) 


Table  showing  the  Australasian  wool  exports  from  188/-SJ  to  t88q  './.: 


Colony. 

.88i-'8a. 

i882-'83. 

**9-*84. 

,884-'85. 

88  *S 

V  ictoriu.  

New  South  W  »ilcv , 

Rnlrt 

338.36« 
»39.773 
53.  "8 

10,921 
477 
>94.o56 

3'3.3'8 
364,731 

S3.637 
150, 1  j8 
10,978 
20,718 
■•S.47* 

33*. 55' 
3»7.8c4 

74.849 
120,870 

".634 
18,899 
336,984 

• 

Billet. 

3»9.9ii 
393,206 

73. 09a 
15^.387 
M.548 
17,268 
33a,  100 

315.650 
346,145 

tP.7'7 
«30, 9>4 
14.343 
i6,435 
«44.6i7 

^^outH           1  12 

^  est  A  List  rtili&..  ••••••••*•■••••■••••••••■•• 

New  Zc  z\  Lit  id.                  •••••■•«•••>••  ••••••••• 

1*0 1 3 1  MtmmimmnnimMw 

1,006,701 

1,028,963 

».*<>3#S9« 

1, 113,603 

1,140,831 

22,261 

74.6y> 

9.oio 

2B,  229 

Colony. 

i886-'87. 

i887-'88. 

i88S-'89. 

ViClOflA....  i..m  «.mi|IIWH*IHWWtWMMIMwmilll*lllWI.M 

Bales. 
331.99s 
33*.9*« 

*$,y>s 

148,  rao 

16, 373 
17,621 

37«.89S 

Balet. 
347.869 

397.»7« 
88,808 

150,027 
16,438 
16.657 

•56,419 

Balet. 
353,982 
453.6ot 
,06,333 

133.139 
•1,881 

«9.536 
"67,389 

Mf  est  A  us  t  nil  m. •«••••••••••■■■•■••••■■•■■■■■• 

» 79. 95o 

1.184,373 

'.273,489 

i.354,65o 

i,474.5» 

43.44" 

89,3.6 

81,161 

»9.93« 

The  total  increase  between  1S81-82  and  iSSo-'oo  has  been  467,887  bales,  or  an  average 
for  the  8  years  of  58,486  bales. 

At  the  end  of  February  it  usually  liecomes  possible  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  probable 
total  production  of  wool  for  the  current  season  as  compared  with  the  previous  one.  The 
past  season  has,  however,  been  an  exception  to  a  good  many  rules,  and  especially  so  in  this 
respect.  We  have  therefore  delayed  issuing  our  annual  review  until  something  definite  could 
be  known  regarding  the  probable  production  for  the  past  season.  The  unfortunate  labor  dis- 
putes of  last  year  delayed  shearing  in  many  districts,  and  also  retarded  the  arrival  of  the  clip 
at  the  seaboard.  The  consequence  has  been  that  even  as  late  as  jhe  end  of  November  a 
heavy  decrease  in  the  exports  to  date  of  123,000  bales  was  shown,  which  gave  rise  to  a  very 
general— though  ill-founded— impression  that  there  would  be  hardly  any  final  increase.  In 
the  face,  however,  of  very  heavy  shipments  during  the  succeeding  5  months,  it  has  become 
evident  that  there  will  be  an  important  increase. 

The  final  export  figures  for  the  wool  season  lSoo-'oi  will  not,  oj'  course,  be  made  up  until 
after  the  end  of  June. 
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The  following  table,  however,  shows  the  exports  from  the  seven  Australasian  colonies  from 
July  1  last  to  the  end  of  last  month,  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
18^*90: 

Table  showing  the  Australasian  wool  exports  in  1889-^90  and  1890-^91  {July  1  to  April jo). 


Colony. 

1 889-' 90. 

189O-V. 

Victoria .........  •••••••••••••••••»•••«••■•*••••••••••••»•»*•••••  •««•■••••*.. 

New  SoutK  »V  ,il<*s  

Queensland  .#..«•  ■•••■••••••«»•••■••*■■•■•  ••■■•■••■•■•>••■•■•■*••  

Soilth    .A  . ! t  ■  .  1 1 1 . '  . . .  ■  h.h uiHuiwtiwwwwwiHHiiim Mtw mm*  ••••«• 

Bates. 
418,918 
461,208 
93.38i 
M7.6'4 

»3,999 
19,951 
964, 161 

Bates. 
408,193 
546.9" 

1X3, 8oi 
153,553 
39,460 

30,155 
*93.5S6 

Bates. 

85,704 
19,420 

5. 938 
5,46x 
904 

"9,395 

Bales. 
10,735 

••••  *•  ••»••• 

 ••••••• 

INfNfNNlMHM 

 ••••••••■•»• 

I  -J  ( 1  *•••■•  >*•■•••••••••••••••••■■•••• 

», 428, 539 

1,564,639 

'3^#  ®97  •••••••••••••••••• 

Table  showing  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia  from  1879  to  1889. 

Colony. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1883. 

x883. 

1884. 

New  South  Wales  

Queen  s  l.i  n«J  ■■...**■••••••••• 

South  Australia..........  „... 

Total  Australia  

New  Zealand*  •■»..... 

1  ot*i!  AuRlFitlssii*  

8.651,775 
30,061,910 
6,083,034 
6,140,396 
1, 109, 860 

10,360,285 
3S.398,"' 
6,935.967 
6, 463,897 

».*3«.7»7 

10,267,265 

36. 59', 946 
8,292,883 
6,810,856 

»»«<7.9«» 

«o, 174,246 

3©."4,8i4 

".043,893 
6,388.366 

',359,797 



10, 739,021 

37.9'5,5»o 

",507,475 
6,677,067 

«,3'5»«55 

«o,637, 4" 
31,660,321 

9.308,9" 
6,696,406 

»,  547.o6i 

5*.047.975 
'.835,970 
11,985,085 

60,389,987 
1,783,611 
xa.985.085 

63,230,862 

',847.479 
13,985.085 

65,981,116 
'.845.4S5 
'3.384.075 

68,154,238 
1,831,069 
14,056,266 

59,850,111 
x,  720,037 
'6.677.445 

66,869,030 

75, 158.683 

78,063,426 

81,210,646 

84,041,563 

78,347,583 

8.389.653 

».9°4.743 

3,M7."o 

■,830,9x7 

ts,  793.980 

Colony. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1SS9. 

V  ICtOrift  ».*•••■*•>•••••*  MMflMMINIMNMIMMiM 

New  South  W  Ales. ..•«.•••. 
Queen  s  1  u  n  d ....... .  .....*•....•*.. 

West  Austrilin 

1  otal  Aus t ralia  .»......■ 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  *  

Total  Australasia  

Increase  over  previous  year  

>o,68t,«37 
37,820,906 

8.994.3" 
6,696,406 

1,702,719 



10, 700,403 

39. '69.3<H 
9.600,445 
6.696,406 
1,809,071 

10.633,985 
46,965,153 
13,926,158 
7,254,000 
1,909,940 

10,818,575 
46,503,469 
'3.444.0O5 
7,150,000 
3,119,393 

10,683,331 
50, 106,768 
•4.470,095 
6.386,617 
«, 366,681 

65,896,190 
1,648,697 
»5»»74,»63 

68,065,639 
'.609,046 
'5»»55»6a6 

79. 679. '35 
«,547>34» 
15,042,198 

80,038,443 
1,430,065 
'5,4a3,328 

96,881,835 

84,312,392 

».55».4»9 
15,503,363 

83,719,080 

84,830,301 

96,268,675 

101,367,084 

4, 47', 497 

9,111,391 

".438,374 

613,160 

4,386,249 

•  The  New  Zealand  figures  are  up  10  31st  of  May  of  each  following  year.  No  New  Zealand  figures  for  1880 
and  1881  being  available,  those  for  1879  are  repeated.  No  South  Australian  figures  for  x88$  and  1886  being 
available,  those  for  1884  are  repeated. 
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AUSTRALASIAN  AND  RIVER  PLATE  WOOL  STATISTICS. 
[Inclosure  4  in  Consul -General  Wallace's  report. — From  Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.'s  Review.] 


Table  showing  the  importations  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 

1877  to  1890. 


Colony. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880, 

(^uccuslantl  ••••••■••••.•••»•.*■•••»•»••••■•••••«•• 

334. 397 

I48,  X21 

I07.470 
8,l86 

«,550 
»09.795 

302,508 

38,101 
104,808 
8,132 

21,287 
178,546 

309,614 
154.400 

34.S02 
111, 190 

3,36j 
24,263 

184.877 

306,817 

363 
.J'  j  j 

3«,4'4 

109,917 

9,211 

'89.44' 

355.524 

39»3°2 
112,827 
11.217 

Total  Australasian  

825,009 
169,991 

790, 922 
160,263 

827,224 
>7<>.  M5 

863,816 

»93»  5*8 

93».8«9 
'94, 133 

094.300 
3M.684 

95«,»85 
309,*7« 

1,003,369 
320, 764 

»,  057. 344 
43°. '5' 

1,1:6,052 

1,308,984 

1,260,456 

«. 3'4,X33 

*. 487. 495 

= 

'.396,^2 

Colony. 

• 

l8S2. 

18S3. 

1884. 

364,041 
210.  284 

54.O93 

122, 167 
M,6l5 

a3,4a9 
194,109 

336.5«8 
ju.6w 

60,858 
108, 487 
11,208 
^4.038 
215.024 

358,228 
241.277 

99.974 
"8,357 
'3.204 

»4.4«5 
228,900 

3»7,»5» 

317. 1 10 

104,361 
115, 108 

14.427 
«,68i 

237.875 

360, 73 » 
765.181 

84,065 
130,62s 

16,862 

Cape  and  Natal  

999,731 
191,113 

990, 792 
187,368 

'.084,355 
«89.377 

'.027,723 
182,16s 

1,139,842 
227,289 

1,190,844 

362,527 

1,178,160 
310,300 

'.273.732 
38S,87« 

1,209,891 

^  V  )   S  3  O 

',367.*3« 

». 553.37' 

t,4*M'o 

1.659,603 

'.569.7'7 

1,819,182 

Colony. 

*  1887. 

1888. 

345.396 
24S. 20O 
106,614 
106,403 
17,656 
aa,26l 
272,918 

380,330 
rjr  lu 

122,867 

"5.849 
19,382 
20,167 

265,684 

372,057 

1*6,637 
111,236 
22,897 

W.03S 
277.726 

36s,'72 

'44.093 
08,249 

•7,949 
•3.537 
292.724 

», »6,53» 
234.728 

',245,433 
288,910 

1,238,679 
287.334 

'.226,172 
283.494 

',35'. 266 
462,044 

'.534,343 
468,617 

1,509,666 

'.813,310 

.,002,960 

As  the  production  of  the  River  Plate  is  of  some  importance  to  the  Australian  clip,  we  append 
the  figures  for  the  past  13  years,  and  must  add  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  production  for  the 
present  year  will  show  an  increase  of  some  30,000  bales. 
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625 


Total 
quantity. 


Increase  Decrease 


over 

from 

previous 

previous 

year. 

year. 

Bales. 

Bates. 

7,000 

16,000 

19,000 

iwniiiMiim 

7,000 

1878....... 

1 879....... 

1 880.  .••*..».. 

1881  

1  882  

I  883,  *#••«< 

t  884  

1885  

>i>S6        •  ••■ 

I  887*  •••••• 


•  ••#••••••••«••••••••••••••  ••••••  nhhinni  ••»••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  ••••••••••*•••• 


............... 


1SS9. 

1 890, 


*•••• *•••*•••• •••••••• 


imim  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


............  ......... 


Bales. 

386,000 
270,000 
289,000 
282,000 
344, 000 
3SO.OOO 
365,000 
402,000 
,;■  ,<,ooo 
342,000 
374.0OO 
431,000 
3«7»< 


62,1  ..... 
6,000 

15,000 
37,oco 


32,000 
47,ooo 


40,000 


104,000 


The  following  table,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.,  shows  the  proportions 
of  greasy,  washed,  and  scoured  River  Plate  wool  catalogued  in  London : 


Description 


Scoured  

Tout  

Australian  crossbred  

New  Zealand  crossbred  

Total  crossbred  • 

Percentage  of  fleece  washed  to  total... 
Percentage  of  crossbred  to  total  


1876. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Bales. 
387.000 
238,000 
157,000 

Bales. 
704,000 
45.000 
354.000 

817,000 
33.000 
310,000 

Bales. 
794,000 
35,000 
292,000 

Bales. 
744.ooo 
34,000 
305,000 

782,000 

1,103.000 

1, 160,000 

1,111,000 

1,083,000 

49.000 
53,ooo 

63,000 
168,000 

56,000 
173,000 

54,ooo 
182,000 

51.000 
185,000 

103,000 

330,000 

336,000 

336,000 

Per  cent. 
13 

Per  cent. 

4 

30 

Per  cent. 
3 

■9JI 

Per  cent. 
»* 

2\\i 

Per  cent. 
3 

- 1  'i 

Excluding  Swan  River  wools. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  IN  GENOA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FLETCHER. 

For  2  years  the  municipal  government  and  certain  gentlemen  of  pub- 
lic spirit  in  Genoa  have  been  diligently  at  work  to  overcome  natural  obstacles 
and  to  raise  funds  in  order  to  celebrate  the  fourteenth  centennial  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  great  Genoese  navigator  Columbus. 

The  persistency  and  energy  with  which  this  work  has  been  and  is  being 
carried  out  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  I  now  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  Department  that  many  festivities  will  be  inaugurated  here  next  year, 
each  one  an  attraction  in  itself;  and  to  crown  all  there  will  also  be  held  in 
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Genoa,  in  1892,  an  Italian -American  exposition,  to  which  the  King  has  con- 
sented to  give  his  patronage,  and  over  which  he  allows  the  use  of  his  name 
as  its  honorary  president. 

The  whole  programme  for  the  festivities  next  year  is  an  attractive  one  ; 
it  includes  certain  features  that  have  not  been,  and  could  not  have  been, 
given  in  former  exhibitions.    It  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  new  opera  "Columbus."  This  is  to  be  presented  in  the  Carlo 
Felice  Theater  in  this  city,  the  third  largest  theater  in  Italy.  The  opera  is 
now  being  composed  by  Maestro  Baron  Franchetti,  for  which  he  has  received 
200,000  lire.    It  will  be  continued  during  the  exposition. 

(2)  Monuments  to  General  Garibaldi  and  to  the  late  Duke  of  Galliera, 
to  be  erected  and  unveiled  next  year.  Garibaldi's  name  and  fame  are, 
of  course,  known  all  over  the  world,  whilst  that  of  the  Duke  of  Galliera  is 
limited  to  Italy  and  France.  The  Genoese  hold  in  loving  memory  the 
nobleman  who  planned  their  grand  new  harbor  and  who  gave  the  princely 
sum  of  20,000,000  lire  towards  the  construction  of  the  new  breakwater  which 
to-day  protects  the  port  of  Genoa. 

(3)  A  Columbian  museum  in  Columbus's  old  home.  It  is  known  by 
records  in  the  municipality  that  Columbus's  father  purchased  No.  37  Vico 
drittodi  Ponticello,  near  the  Porto  San  Andrea,  in  1457.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  drawn  that  within  those  paternal  walls  the  great  navigator  spent 
his  early  youth.  The  house  is  to  be  restored  to  its  primitive  state  and  a 
Columbian  museum  placed  therein.  This  alone  will  be  a  great  attraction  to 
Americans,  both  North  and  South. 

(4)  An  archaeological  and  fine  arts  museum.  Genoa,  rich  in  story  and 
in  antiquities,  and  nearly  as  old  as  the  rock-ribbed  mountains  which  surround 
her  on  three  sides,  never  has  had,  strictly  speaking,  an  archaeological  and 
fine  arts  museum.  The  people  have  long  wished  for  such  an  institution. 
Their  wishes  will  be  gratified  next  year,  through  the  thoughtfulness  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Galliera,  who  died  in  Paris  the  fore  part  of  December,  1888. 
This  noble  lady,  who  caused  to  be  erected  those  fine  hospitals  at  a  point  in 
Genoa  called  Carignano  at  a  cost  of  7,500,000  lire,  and  who  afterwards 
presented  them  to  the  city,  donated  also  to  the  municipality  that  magnificent 
structure  known  to  tourists  as  the  Red  Palace.  The  duchess's  gifts  did  not 
end  here.  When  her  will,  dated  March  20,  1884,  was  opened  and  read,  it 
was  found  that  she  had  donated  to  the  city  of  her  birth  her  valuable  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  statuary,  and  many  other  articles  of  rare  value.  Some 
of  the  paintings  are  by  Reubens  and  Van  Dyke.  In  the  same  will  the  munici- 
pality fell  heir  to  what  is  well  known  here  as  the  White  Palace,  with  the  sole  • 
proviso  that  the  main  floor  therein  should  be  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  fine 
arts.  The  grand  Municipal  Palace,  where  the  relics  relating  to  Columbus 
are  deposited,  and  the  aforesaid  White  Palace  stand  side  by  side  and  the 
Red  Palace  directly  opposite  both,  separated  only  by  Via  Garibaldi.  Next 
year  will  see  all  three  united  by  a  fine  arch  and  gallery,  and  within  their 
spacious  walls  will  be  exhibited  not  only  the  rare  gifts  presented  by  the  late 
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duchess,  but  also  precious  relics  of  past  centuries  belonging  to  the  Genoese 
nobility  and  to  the  municipality.  Among  the  relics  in  the  Municipal  Palace 
is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  date  of  290  B.  C.  On  this  tablet  is  an  inscription 
which  Mr.  E.  A.  Le  Mesurier,  the  author  of  an  interesting  little  volume 
entitled  "Genoa,  Her  History  as  Written  in  Her  Buildings,"  translates  as 
follows:  "Two  jurists,  Q.  M.  Minutius  and  Q.  F.  Rufus,  were  sent  from 
Rome  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries  between  Genoa  and  her 
neighbors." 

(5)  .  Martime  exposition.  The  plans  for  this  exposition  are  taken  from 
studies  of  the  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh  affairs  of  1886,  Havre  in  1887,  and 
of  Cadiz  and  Glasgow  in  1888.  The  space  selected  for  its  erection  is  larger 
than  the  space  occupied  by  any  one  of  the  exhibitions  above  named.  The 
Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  and  all  the  Italian  consuls  abroad 
have  given  assurance  that  the  countries  in  which  they  are  at  present  residing 
will  take  active  part  in  the  one  to  be  held  in  Genoa  in  honor  of  "the  great 
man  who  gave  such  strong  impulse  to  maritime  arts." 

(6)  Historical,  geographical,  and  maritime  congress.  The  simple  fact 
that  Senator  the  Marquis  Doria,  president  of  the  geographical  society  and 
present  mayor  of  Genoa,  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the  effort  to  bring  together 
persons  well  known  in  the  field  of  such  studies  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
congress  will  be  well  represented  by  noted  scholars  of  all  nationalities.  A 
special  committee  is  now  in  communication  with  members  of  the  three  con- 
gresses lately  held  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  Paris,  and  many  favorable  re- 
plies have  already  been  received  from  those  learned  men.  His  excellency 
the  prefect  of  the  province  of  Genoa,  another  fine  student  in  all  learned 
branches,  is  president  of  the  provincial  committee.  The  municipal  govern- 
ment assumes  the  responsibility  of  meeting  all  obligations  for  carrying  out 
the  above  programme. 

(7)  The  Italian-American  exposition.  This  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen  of  great  energy  and  perseverance.  On  account  of  the  limited 
tract  of  land  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  purpose,  say  from  60  to  80  acres, 
the  exhibits  must  be  limited  to  samples  rather  than  to  a  general  display  of 
Italian- American  products.  That  this  tract  of  land  was  procured  at  all  is 
the  wonder  of  the  Genoese  to-day.    It  was  a  battle  against  natural  and 

•  artificial  obstructions  by  determined  men  ;  the  latter  won.  A  brief  review 
of  the  case  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Baron  Andrea  Podesta,  when 
mayor  of  Genoa,  proposed  the  scheme,  including  a  portion  of  the  programme 
above  given.  Such  gentlemen  as  ex-Minister  of  Industry  Senator  Stefano 
Castagnola,  the  Marquis  Gioeomo  Doria,  Professor  Virgilio,  and  the  Hon. 
E.  Cravero,  with  other  public-spirited  men,  instantly  grasped  the  situation 
and  immediately  argued  the  subject  in  public.  The  people  (the  Genoese  are 
a  cautious,  conservative  body)  looked  upon  such  an  undertaking  as  wild 
and  chimerical.  "Where,"  they  asked,  "within  this  narrow  space  between 
mountains  and  sea,  can  a  site  be  obtained  on  which  to  erect  an  exposition 
in  honor  of  Genoa's  noble  son,  whom  we  deridingly  called  '  mad  boy '  when 
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he  was  among  us  nearly  400  years  ago?  Have  we  not  for  centuries,  been 
hewing  down  the  rock-ribbed  mountains  which  surround  us  on  three  sides, 
and  have  we  not  teen  robbing  the  Mediterranean  of  a  portion  of  its  bed  on 
the  remaining  (front)  side  for  many  years  ?  And  still  we  are  crowded  for 
space  to  transact  our  every-day  business."  "The  Government  can  be  per- 
suaded to  come  to  our  assistance,"  answered  the  gentlemen  named  above. 
11  How?"  "By  granting  us  permission  to  raze  the  Frond  Bassi  (ramparts), 
which  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bisagno  to  and  by  the  Porto  Pita 
and  beyond  the  Porto  Romano."  A  petition  was  sent  to  Rome,  the. prayer 
of  the  men  of  will  and  grit  was  granted,  and  the  King  of  Italy  has  accepted 
the  title  of  honorary  president  of  the  exposition.  The  demolition  of  the 
ramparts  immediately  followed  the  royal  permission,  and  the  Fronti  Bassi. 
which  had  been  such  a  strong  rear  guard  to  Genoa  for  ages,  are  leveled  to 
the  ground  or  nearly  so.  The  entire  work  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
months,  and  on  this  reclaimed  land  the  exposition  buildings  will  be  erected. 
To  the  deep  grief  of  all  who  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  Professor 
Virgilio,  active  president  of  the  enterprise,  died  of  typhoid  fever  last  March 
after  a  short  illness,  and  since  this  sad  event  Hon.  E.  Cravero,  vice  president, 
has  been  doing  the  work  of  a  dozen  men  in  the  interest  of  the  exposition. 
Under  date  of  May  23  last  the  chief  officer  in  this  consulate  received  a 
letter  from  Signor  Cravero,  extracts  from  which  I  beg  here  to  quote: 

For  the  recurrence  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  in  this  city  to  institute  an  Italian- American  exposition,  with  the  special 
object  of  giving  the  utmost  possible  development  to  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  the  two 
Americas,  and  thus  increase  the  friendly  and  business  relations  lietwecn  the  two  [Herniations. 
All  the  efforts  to  such  important  results  will  l>e  unsuccessful  unless  strongly  supported  by  the 
American  governments.  To  accomplish  this  object  the  said  committee  has  decided  to  invite 
the  above  governments  to  take  an  official  part  in  the  projected  exposition. 

The  committee  is  in  hope  that  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  will  respond  to  the  in- 
vitation and  take  part  in  the  solemnization  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  dates  of  modern  story. " 

Accompanying  the  letter  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  was 
a  paper  setting  forth  all  particulars  relating  to  the  American  section,  from 
which  I  copy: 

DISPOSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAS. 

(1)  [A  repetition  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Cravero's  letter.] 

(2)  The  projected  exposition  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  Italian  and  American.  It 
will  include  the  foil,  industrial,  and  artistic  products,  as  provided  for  in  special  programme  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  special  character  of  the  exposition. 

(3)  Hie  American  governments  who  wish  to  take  part  in  said  exposition  are  requested 
to  communicate  their  consent  to  the  committee  through  their  respective  consuls, 

(4)  All  American  governments  who  agree  to  take  part  in  this  enterprise  will  be  allowed, 
gratis,  a  portion  of  land  on  which  to  erect  kiosks,  pavilions,  galleries,  or  other  structure*. 

(5)  It  will  be  permitted  to  said  governments,  as  far  as  concerns  their  own  exhibits,  to 
have  paragraph  2  of  the  programme  modified  in  any  manner  they  choose,  according  to  their 
special  wants  and  requirements. 

(6)  They  are  quite  free  to  select  any  plan  they  choose  for  the  kuildings  they  may  erect 
within  the  limit  of  land  allowed  to  each  country. 
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(7)  In  case  any  of  the  American  governments  do  not  care  to  erect  special  buildings,  they 
can  occupy  a  space  in  certain  pavilions  measuring  about  500  square  metres,  which  will  be 
erected  for  such  purposes,  each  exhibitor  or  country  to  have  a  separate  front  and  access. 

(8)  The  cost  of  each  space  above  mentioned  will  be  about  15,000  lire,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  53.000. 

(9)  American  exporters  belonging  to  those  states  who  do  not  care  to  provide  special  build- 
ings nor  to  ask  for  the  concession  of  special  space  according  to  paragraphs  4  and  7  will  be 
allowed  for  their  exhibits,  upon  application  to  the  committee,  space  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  imposed  on  Italian  exhibitors. 

(10)  Ten  lire  per  square  metre  will  be  the  tax  for  the  space  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
article. 

(11)  The  committee  further  binds  itself  to  obtain,  formally,  the  temporal-)'  introduction 
of  the  products  of  American  exhibitors  free  of  Government  and  municipal  duty. 

(12)  For  the  acceptance  and  selection  of  exhibits  the  American  governments  are  at  lib- 
erty  to  charge  either  the  appointed  commissioners,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  re- 
spective cousuls,  with  the  task  or  to  provide  in  any  other  way  they  deem  best. 

(13)  The  present  rules  are  applicable,  also,  to  all  Euroj>ean  governments  who  have  pos- 
sessions in  America  and  who  desire  to  expose  the  products  of  their  colonies. 

(14)  A  jury  will  be  chosen  later  on  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  award  prizes. 

The  contents  of  this  dispatch  would  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment soon  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Cravero's  letter  dated  May  23,  1891, 
but  for  the  fact  that  I  requested  a  drawing  or  an  illustrated  plan  of  the  pro- 
posed exposition.  Under  date  of  June  16  my  request  was  granted.  The 
drawing  was  accompanied  by  another  letter  from  the  vice  president,  a  trans- 
lated copy  of  which  I  present  as  follows: 

While  I  have  the  honor  to  remit  to  you  a  phototype  copy  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Italian- 
American  exposition,  I  beg  to  add  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  the  same  and  for  your  guidance: 

(1)  The  space  to  be  allowed  to  the  American  section,  according  to  No.  4  of  the  disposi- 
tion rules,  is  that  included  in  each  space  between  the  several  buildings,  as  well  as  those  num- 
bered 4,  9,  10,  II,  12,  18,  19,  24,  25,  27,  and  28  in  the  drawing. 

(2)  The  building  No.  21,  intended  for  the  special  divisions,  as  stated  under  No.  7  in  the 
aforesaid  rules,  is  a  provisionary  one,  and  subject  to  be  modified  according  to  circumstances 
and  to  the  number  of  exhibitors. 

(3)  In  order  to  facditate  the  concourse  of  the  governments  willing  to  exhibit,  and  who 
would  like  to  have  special  and  separate  pavilions,  etc.,  the  committee  will  prepare  for  them 
s|)ccial  drawings  of  galleries,  kiosks,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  each.  They  will  also  undertake, 
after  the  plans  are  approved,  to  attend  to  the  construction  of  said  buildings. 

Architects  and  builders  here  have  given  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  committee  for 
the  erection  of  the  same  and  to  give  bonds  that  the  entire  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  6  months  from  the  date  the  contract  is  awarded  them. 

(8)  Religious  festivities.  Last  winter  the  Pope  received  a  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  canonization  of  Columbus.  The  document  contained  nine  hun- 
dred signatures.  The  names  of  archbishops  and  bishops  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  on  the  list.  The  religious  festivities  to  be  held  here  are  so  clearly- 
set  forth  by  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  that,  instead  of  any  comments  of  mine 
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on  the  subject,  I  attach  hereto  the  Holy  Father's  letter  to  the  archbishop  of 
Genoa  anent  said  celebration : 

To  Our  Venerable  Brother  Sahator,  Archbishop  of  Genoa : 

Health  and  apostolic  benediction.  It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  January 
4  that  you  are  laboring  with  diligent  zeal  to  prepare,  for  the  coming  year,  at  Genoa,  solemn 
secular  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  memorable  voyage  by  which  Christopher  Columbus 
succeeded,  four  centuries  ago,  in  discovering  previously  unknown  regions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe. 

Assuredly  it  is  above  all  fitting  that  the  honor  which  many  are  eager  to  render  to  this  im- 
mortal genius  in  other  places  should  be  paid  to  him  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  born  and  to 
which  he  is  a  distinguished  ornament  and  honor.  We  therefore  highly  approve  of  your  de 
sign  of  establishing  a  council  of  chosen  citizens  to  sec  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  intention, 
and  we  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  pastoral  letter  which  you  have,  with  that  view, 
addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  over  which  you  preside.  But  your  prudence 
and  piety  are  principally  manifested  in  your  earnest  anxiety  that  the  celebration  and  the  re- 
joicings should  be  of  a  character  in  keeping  with  Columbus's  undertaking,  his  disposition,  and 
the  spirit  by  which  he  was  animated;  for  it  is  attested  by  the  most  undoubted  historical 
monuments  that  he  entered  on  his  arduous  undertaking  in  order  that  the  light  of  the  gospel 
might  be  shed  on  those  distant  shores,  and  he  became  in  some  measure  a  minister  of  Christ, 
who  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Go  throughout  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
Hence  injury  would  be  done  to  the  memory  and  the  name  of  this  excellent  man  by  anyone 
who  would  only  recognize  the  worldly  aspect  of  his  undertaking,  and  who  would  tender  to 
Columbus  merely  the  honors  to  be  awarded  to  those  who  take  no  thought  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  in  their  great  deeds  seek  to  gain  alone  praise  for  ability  and  constancy. 

The  religious  feeling  and  wisdom  by  which  the  people  of  your  IJguria  and  the  other  Ital- 
ians are  distinguished  being  well  known  to  us,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  understood  by  many 
that  you  have  provided  in  the  best  way  for  honoring  the  memory  of  such  a  remarkable  man, 
and  that  they  will  spontaneously  and  heartily  support  and  aid  the  council  of  worthy  citizens 
established  by  you. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  through  this  celebration,  and  through  the  effect  of  the  example  set 
by  Columbus,  the  zeal  of  many  will  be  stimulated,  so  that  each  shall  do  all  that  is  in  his  power 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth. 

Meanwhile,  for  the  aforesaid  design  we  implore  the  Divine  assistance,  and  to  this  end  wc 
affectionately  impart  the  apostolic  benediction  to  you,  venerable  brother,  and  to  the  clergy  and 
people  confided  to  your  care. 

Given  at  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1891,  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  pontifi- 
cate. 

LEO  XIII, 

Pope. 

This  concludes  the  general  programme.  I  have  considered  it  best  to 
thus  give  in  detail  all  the  attractions  set  forth  by  the  municipal  authorities 
and  by  the  exposition  committee,  that  the  Department  may  understand  all 
points  connected  with  the  festivities  to  be  held  in  Genoa  in  1892  in  loving 
memory  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

The  Genoese  are  extremely  anxious  that  the  United  States  should  take 
official  part  in  this  celebration.  American  exhibitors  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  transporting  their  wares  to  Genoa,  for  there  is  direct  freight  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  the  port  of  Genoa.  The  Anchor  line,  Phelps 
Brothers,  and  the  Florio  Rubattino  (Italian)  steamers  have  frequent  sailings 
between  the  ports  just  named. 
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The  heat  of  summer  should  not  deter  exhibitors  from  coming  here.    It  is 
•  never  excessively  hot  on  the  Ligurian  coast.    For  visitors  who  would  prefer 
the  quietness  of  the  country  to  the  hustle  of  the  city  comfortable  accommo- 
dations can  be  procured  within  20  minutes'  ride  from  Genoa. 

JAMES  FLETCHER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Genoa,  June  30,  i8qi. 


Classification  of  Products  in  the  Italian-American  Exhibition,  Genoa,  1892. 

[Inclosure  in  Consul  Fletcher's  report.] 
FIRST  DIVISION — MINING  INDUSTRY. 

Section  1. — Products  of  mines  and  quarries:  Asphaltum  and  bitumen,  alabaster,  marbles, 
lithographic  stones,  coal,  plumbago,  iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  etc. 

Sections. — Raw  and  manufactured  materials:  Asbetos,  iron,  bronze,  brass,  bells,  stat- 
ues, etc. 

SECOND  DIVISION— CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

Section  /. — Chemical  products  :  Alcohol,  acids,  and,  in  general,  all  kinds  of  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products. 

Section  2. — Drugs,  albumen,  glue,  colors,  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  perfumery,  candles, 
soaps,  etc. 

THIRD  DIVISION — ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL. 

Section  1. — Dried  fruits,  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  seeds,  bull>s,  plants,  etc. 
Section  2. — Breadstuffs  and  preparations  thereof,  cereals,  fodder,  flour,  hominy,  macaroni, 
spaghetti,  etc. 

Section  j. — Greases,  butter,  cheese,  oils,  lard,  salt  meats,  salmon,  tunny  fish,  eels,  canned 
oysters,  extracts,  and  pulp  of  tomatoes. 

Section  4. — Sugar,  honey,  wax,  chocolate,  pastry,  and  confectionery. 

FOURTH  DIVISION — WINES,  LIQUORS,  AND  BEVERAGES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Section  /. — Wines  (white  and  red),  sparkling  wines,  and  vinegar. 

Section  2. — Vermouth,  bitters,  sirups,  cordials,  essences,  beer,  mineral  waters,  aerated 
waters,  etc. 

FIFTH  DIVISION— ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES. 

Section  /.—Hemp,  linen,  buckwheat,  horsehair,  silk  (raw),  cotton  (raw). 
Section  2. — Manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  velvet. 
Section  j. — Mercery,  trimmings,  laces,  embroideries,  buttons,  etc. 

Section  4. — Haberdashery  for  men  and  women,  silk,  straw  and  felt  hats,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothes,  shoe  brushes,  etc. 

Section  j. — Leather,  India  rubber,  waterproofs,  cork  (raw  and  manufactured). 
Section  6. — Lithography,  typography,  chromolithography,  and  inks. 

Section  7. — Furniture,  carriages,  artistic  and  ordinary  furniture,  carved  furniture,  bed  room 
and  parlor  suits,  rugs  and  carpets,  clocks  (set  in  marble,  a'abaster,  bron/e,  wood,  etc.). 
Section  S. — Ceramics  and  glassware. 

Section  9. — Paintings  and  sculptures,  architecture,  drawings,  intaglio,  engravings,  photog- 
.  raphy,  etc. 

Section  10.— Gold  and  silver  wares,  jewelry,  carved  lava,  coral,  tortoise  shell,  filigree 
work,  etc. 
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Section  //. — Music  and  musical  instrument!. 

Section  is. — Education,  books,  pamphlets,  monographs,  manuscripts  text-books,  maps,  1 
plans,  models,  drawings,  etc. 

Section  /j.—  Mechanics,  electricity,  etc,  steam-engines  and  locomotives,  pumps,  gas  and 
electric  motors,  agricultural  implements,  surgical  instruments,  iron  safes,  etc. 

Section  14. — Scientific  and  optical  instruments. 

SIXTH  01  VISION — SCIENCE  OF  NAVIGATION. 

Section  /.—Ancient  navigation,  models  and  drawings  of  vessels  before,  at  the  time,  and 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  appliances,  machines,  etc.,  used  in  ancient  and  modern  navi- 
gation. 

Section  2. — Armament,  victualing  or  ship  stores,  ship  chandlery  and  furniture,  life-saving 
apparatus,  diving  apparatus,  maritime  hygienics,  nautical  instruments,  charts,  maps,  drawing* 
and  paintings,  yachts  and  pleasure  boats. 

Section  j. — Models  and  plans  of  docks,  anchors,  lighthouses,  buoys,  dredging  machines. 

SEVENTH  DIVISION — ARCHEOLOGY. 

Relics  (American,  Spanish,  Genoese,  Venetian)  of  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  SAN  PEDRO  SULA,  HONDURAS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  PETERSON,  OF  TEGUCIGALPA. 

THE  CITY. 

The  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  is  situated  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Republic,  38  miles  from  the  port  of  Puerto  Cortez,  and  connected 
with  the  port  by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  which  is  a  part  of  the  intcroceanic 
system.  In  a  direct  line  it  is  estimated  that  the  city  is  about  15  miles  inland 
from  the  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  upon  which  the  port  of  Puerto  Cortez 
is  located. 

The  population  of  San  Pedro  Sula  is  estimated  at  5,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

THE  DISTRICT. 

The  district  of  San  Pedro  Sula  embraces  an  area  of  more  than  100  square 
miles.  Of  this  a  very  large  area  is  valley  land,  350  feet  above  sea  level  and 
surrounded  by  high  lands  that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
coflee,  an  industry  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  which  has  of  late  engaged  the 
attention  of  Americans  as  well  as  of  natives. 

COFFEE  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  year  1888*  54,000  pounds  of  coffee  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  and  833  pounds  to  Belize  from  this  district.  During  1890 
there  were  exported  about  180,000  pounds,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
went  to  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  double  this  quantity  will  be 
exported  during  this  year. 

The  price  of  coffee  during  the  past  4  years  has  increased  from  $18  to  $45 
per  cargo,  or  from  7  cents  to  16  cents  per  j)ound,  United  States  currency. 

•I  have  do  statistic*  tor  ,889  and  tew  for  .890,  to  I  am  compelled  to  use  1888  statistics. 
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An  American  firm  has  lately  introduced  machinery  for  drying,  hulling, 
and  separating  the  coffee  bean  into  three  grades.  This  is  the  first  machinery 
of  the  kind  or  for  this  purpose  introduced  into  Honduras,  and  is  now  used 
on  a  plantation  a  portion  of  which  is  45  years  old. 

Coffee  plantatiftns  will  commence  to  give  returns  in  3  years,  and  after  5 
years  will  pay  very  well  to  those  who  have  the  capital  to  invest  in  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

Although  the  valley  lands  yield  nearly  as  much  coffee  per  tree  as  do  the 
higher  lands,  the  former,  as  yet,  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bananas. 

BANANA  INDUSTRY. 

About  2,000  acres  of  land  in  this  district  are  at  the  present  time  under 
cultivation  as  banana  plantations. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  transportation  and  the  low  prices,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  transportation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly,  less  than  100,000 
bunches  of  bananas  were  exported  during  1888.  During  1890  over  400,000 
bunches  were  exported. 

From  May  1  to  September  1  the  price  paid  is  18  cents  per  bunch,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  23  cents,  United  States  currency. 

The  export  duty  on  bananas  of  1  cent  per  bunch  has  lately  been  removed. 

Recently  some  Americans  have  sent  samples  of  dried  bananas  to  the 
United  States,  and,  if  they  are  successful  in  creating  a  demand  for  the  dried 
fruit,  they  propose  to  introduce  evaporators  and  engage  in  the  business  exten- 
sively. 

On  the  expectation  that  the  Honduras  Interoccanic  Railroad  will  be 
improved  and  extended  many  persons  are  locating  land  and  planting  bananas. 
All  bananas  exported  from  this  district  go  to  the  United  States. 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Rubber  in  this  district  bids  fair  to  diminish  in  quantity  of  production 
very  materially.  The  reckless  manner  of  tapping  the  trees  and  the  loss  of 
trees  in  clearing  the  land  will,  in  the  near  future,  destroy  the  rubber  produc- 
tion. 

Growing  rubber  trees  offers,  without  doubt,  a  paying  investment.  Hut, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  as  yet  untried  in  this  district,  and  therefore 
uncertain,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  an  investment  of  capital  without 
returns  for  many  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  has  not  been  tried,  and 
the  industry  has  given  way  to  that  of  banana-planting,  which  yields  quick 
returns. 

The  exports  of  rubber  from  this  district  during  the  year  18S8  were  30,070 
pounds  to  the  United  States  and  833  pounds  to  Belize. 

SARSAPARILLA  INDUSTRY. 

Honduranean  sarsaparilla  is  a  drug  well  known  in  the  American  market, 
where  it  ranks  as  first-class.    It  is  exported  to  the  United  States  in  bales  of 
about  200  pounds  each.    It  seems  to  be  the  root  of  at  least  three  different 
Not  131  »9« 
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species  of  smilax.  Some  of  the  roots  exported  are  looked  upon  by  the 
natives  as  entirely  inert.  The,  exporters  of  sarsaparilla  take  great  pains  in 
preparing  it  for  market — cleaning  it  by  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  brush  until  all 
dirt  and  small  fibers  are  removed,  packing  it  in  small  bundles  in  a  compart 
form,  and  then  putting  it  into  bales  with  heavy  pressure*  and  covering  the 
ends  with  raw  hide. 

In  18S8  39,000  pounds  were  exported,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  h 
about  the  average  annual  production. 

INDIGO  AND  CACAO. 

Indigo  seems  to  be  of  little  importance.  In  1888  there  were  exported 
1,311  pounds,  and  since  then  it  is  estimated  that  the  exports  have  been 
growing  gradually  less. 

Cacao,  or  the  chocolate  bean,  produces  very  well  in  this  district,  but  the 
supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  demand.  It  sells  readily  in  San  Pedro 
Sula,  for  private  consumption,  at  37^  cents  per  pound  (United  States  cur- 
rency). 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  exported  in  small  quantities  ;  61,388  pounds  were  shipped  in 
18SS.  Deer  hides  are  sent  to  the  United  States  principally.  In  1888  25,814 
pounds  of  deer  hides  were  exported  to  the  United  States  and  174  pounds 
to  Belize.    The  annual  export  of  deer  hides  is  from  25,000  to  30,000  pounds. 

LOCATION  OR  PURCHASE  OF  LANDS. 

The  municipality  of  San  Pedro  Sula  owns  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  any 
person  may  secure  the  right  of  possession  to  whatever  boundary  (not  already 
taken)  he  may  locate  and  cultivate.  This  right  of  possession  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  settler  only  for  the  time  he  cultivates  the  soil,  although  before 
he  loses  his  right  it  must  be  proven  that  he  has  absolutely  abandoned  the 
land.  The  right  of  possession  is  transferable.  I,ands  other  than  this  mu- 
nicipal tract  belong  to  individual  holders  or  to  the  Government  and  can 
be  obtained  in  fee  simple  at  fair  prices. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  expected  that  bananas  and  coffee  will  be  produced  in  much  increased 
quantities  in  the  future.  New  capital  is  coming  in  and  inaugurating  these 
industries.  The  future  prospects  of  sarsaparilla  and  hides  is  not  brilliant,  as 
industry  seems  turned  towards  bananas  and  coffee  as  promising  the  surest, 
quickest,  and  best  returns. 

The  rubber  production  will  practically  cease,  at  least  until  capital  will 
ing  to  wait  for  returns  will  seek  this  source  of  investment. 

It  is  expected  that  the  repair  and  extension  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway 
will  instill  increased  activity  into  agricultural  interests  in  this  district,  which 
offers  unparalleled  advantages  as  to  climate,  health,  and  productiveness  of 
the  soil. 
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The  revival  of  the  United  States  consular  agency  at  San  Pedro  Sula  by 
the  Department  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  jr.,  as  consular 
agent  will  give  to  business  men  of  the  United  States  a  better  means  of 
obtaining  information  concerning  this  district  and  will  be  a  source  of  benefit 
to  prospectors  and'capitalists  seeking  investment. 

JAMES  J.  PETERSON, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tegucigalpa,  June  6,  iSgi, 


THE  GRAIN  QUESTION  IN  GERMANY. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH,  OF  MAYENCR. 

A  severe  winter  and  a  backward  and  rainy  spring  injuriously  affected 
the  grain  crops  of  Europe,  and  the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  much 
less  quantity  of  good  wheat  and  rye  harvested  this  year  than  is  usually  ob- 
tained. This  prospect  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  speculation 
in  Germany  and  led  newspapers  and  politicians  in  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  magnify  the  evil  as  much  as  possible  and  seek  to  force  from  the 
Government  a  modification  or  temporary  suspension  of  the  grain  duties 
until  February  of  next  year,  when  the  new  commercial  treaty  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  providing  for  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wheat  and  rye  there- 
from, will  go  into  effect  if  ratified  by  the  two  countries,  as  it  no  doubt  will 
be.  But  the  Government  appears  to  remain  steadfast  in  its  determination 
not  to  modify  or  suspend  the  duties  at  present,  and  maintains  that  the 
stock  of  wheat  and  rye  on  hand  and  the  outlook  for  the  year,  although 
somewhat  unfavorable,  do  not  warrant  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised,  and 
that  the  wants  of  the  country  will  be  supplied  at  reasonable  prices  without  a 
resort  being  made  to  a  suspension  of  duties  to  keep  them  in  proper  bounds; 
and,  besides,  such  an  act,  it  says,  from  its  transitoriness,  would  probably  very 
much  unsettle  the  grain  market  and  lead  to  mischievous  consequences. 
France,  however,  in  apprehension  of  a  tight  market,  has  determined  to  lower 
its  duties  on  grain  and  flour  to  avert  discontent  among  its  working  people. 

Bread  is  50  per  cent,  dearer  in  Germany  than  it  was  5  years  ago,  and 
potatoes,  another  great  article  of  consumption  among  the  poor,  are  80  j>er 
cent,  higher  than  in  1890;  and  the  Social  Democrats  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  high  prices  now  prevailing  for  food  to  impress  with  additional  em- 
phasis upon  the  working  people  the  wrongs  they  labor  under  and  embitter 
them  all  the  more  against  the  governing  classes.  Ever  anxious  to  incite  the 
common  toiler  to  discontent  with  the  conditions  existing  about  him,  they 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  maintain 
and  augment  his  dissatisfaction;  and  high  bread  and  meat  prices,  brought 
about  in  part  by  duties  which  can  be  argued  to  have  been  levied  to  favor  a 
small  landed  aristocracy  it  the  expense  of  travailing  millions,  undoubtedly 
make  an  excellent  weapon  for  this  purpose. 
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Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  have  cherished  the  belief,  and  to  have  made 
this  belief  a  principle  of  policy  and  action  while  chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
that  Germany  is  essentially  an  agricultural  State,  and  that  its  well-being 
is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  its  agricultural  aristocracy,  whose 
particular  interests  should  consequently  always  be  an  object  of  solicitous 
concern  to  the  State.  He  had  an  idea  that  the  farmers  of  the  Empire  would 
be  able,  through  protection,  to  supply  the  ever- increasing  needs  of  the 
country  in  breadstuffs,  and  he  obtained  for  them  all  the  special  legislation 
he  well  could.  It  was  also  his  policy  to  shield  German  manufactures  from 
foreign  competition  by  protective  duties,  but  manufactures  are  represented 
to  have  been,  nevertheless,  secondary  in  his  eyes  to  agriculture.  Thus  he 
strove  to  preserve  both  agriculture  and  industry  from  foreign  competition 
and  to  stimulate  each,  but  he  made  many  enemies  thereby  who  soundly  de- 
nounced his  internal  policy;  and  the  latest  protection  to  the  farmers  hap- 
pening to  be  made  at  a  time  when  meats  and  breadstuffs  started  on  a  rise,  it 
has  had  the  appearance  to  the  laboring  people  of  greatly  enhancing  the  cost 
of  living  to  them  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  a  favored  class. 

"The  foreign  seller  will  pay  the  duties,"  argued  Bismarck  l»efore  the 
Reichstag  in  pleading  for  increased  duties  on  grain,  "and  our  farmers  will  get 
the  protection  they  stand  so  much  in  need  of."  But  the  foreigner  does  not 
always  pay  the  duties,  as  the  result  proves,  and  Bismarck,  at  the  time  he  did 
it,  was  laughed  at  for  making  such  a  declaration.  The  price  of  the  imported 
grain  has  recently  been,  as  a  general  thing,  the  selling  price  of  the  native 
cereal  plus  the  customs  duty.  General  von  Caprivi,  the  present  chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  said  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Prussian  I^andtag,  in  commenting 
on  the  present  grain  situation  in  Germany,  that  for  a  number  of  weeks  the 
price  of  grain  in  the  Empire  had  been  the  world's  price,  that  is,  the  Lon- 
don price  plus  the  German  duties,  but  that  at  the  time  he  spoke  it  was  vary- 
ing, being  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  this;  in  general,  however,  the 
price  in  the  world's  market  plus  the  German  duties. 

Careful  students  of  the  mailer  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  high  duties, 
while  influencing  grain  prices,  have  not  all  along  raised  them  on  the  whole 
to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  but,  nevertheless,  materially  enhanced  them,  and 
sufficiently  so  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  economical  life  of  the 
people.  Upon  wheat  the  increased  duty  decidedly  manifests  itself,  but  ui>on 
rye  less  so,  as  Russia  seems  to  take  a  part  of  it.  Cheaper  freights  and  belter 
facilities  for  carriage  and  storage  in  Russia  have  contributed  to  cheapen  rye. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  there  were  no  customs 
duties  levied  on  grain  by  the  states  composing  the  German  Zollverein,  or 
customs  union,  and  there  had  been  none  since  1865,  when  slight  duties  then 
existing  were  abolished  ;  and  from  1871,  when  the  Empire  was  established, 
to  1879  no  duties  on  grain  were  exacted.  In  this  year  a  duty  of  23.8  cents 
per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  was  laid  upon  wheat,  rye,  and  legumes 
and  of  1 1.9  cents  upon  barley,  maize,  and  buckwheat.  This  was  going  be- 
yond all  precedent,  I  believe;  but  in  1885  the  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  was 
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trebled  and  made  71.4  cents  per  100  kilogrammes,  while  being  proportion- 
ally raised  on  buckwheat  and  barley.  But  still  the  German  farmers  were 
not  satisfied  and  demanded  more,  and  in  1S87  they  got  the  duty  on  wheat 
and  rye  increased  to  $1. 19  ;  on  oats  and  malt,  to  95  cents ;  on  barley,  to  53^ 
cents  ;  and  on  buckwheat,  legumes,  and  maize,  to  47^  cents  per  100  kilo- 
grammes. They  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  further,  but  a  halt  was  cried 
here. 

With  the  improvement  after  our  civil  war  of  the  means  of  transportation 
and  the  cheapening  of  freights,  it  became  possible  for  our  people  to  com- 
pete keenly  in  the  markets  of  Europe  in  wheat  and  pork  with  the  products 
of  the  Old  World  and  considerably  lower  their  prices.  The  force  of  this 
competition  the  farmers  of  Germany  were  not  long  in  experiencing,  and  it 
became  manifest  that  the  Government  must  afford  them  aid  or  general  bank- 
ruptcy would  ensue  and  break  down  a  long-established  gentry.  Heavy  im- 
portations from  America,  Russia,  and  India  were  keeping  grain  prices  at  so 
low  a  figure  that  there  was  little  or  no  profit  to  the  German  farmer  in  their 
production,  and  he  had  to  get  protection  or  sell  out.  Germany  does  not 
raise  wheat  and  rye  enough  to  meet  its  own  needs,  and  must  look  to  foreign 
sources  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  but  it  can  not  afford  to  have  what  it  does 
produce  depreciated  in  value  and  rendered  unprofitable  by  excessive  impor- 
tations. The  men  thus  threatened  were  for  the  most  part  of  noble  lineage 
and  pillars  of  the  monarchy,  with  sons  constituting  the  flower  of  the  German 
army,  and  the  State  could  not  idly  view  their  demoralization.  It  had  to 
make  an  effort  to  shield  them  from  acute  foreign  competition,  especially 
when  that  competition  threatened  to  destroy  their  standing  as  a  class  by 
driving  them  into  bankruptcy  and  forcing  the  sale  of  their  lands  or  reducing 
them  to  inferior  ways  of  living  that  would  ill  comport  with  their  standing. 
These  men  are  cultivating  their  estates  under  hampering  and  dear  conditions, 
are  living  expensively,  and  can  not  compete,  without  Government  favor  of 
some  kind,  with  American  products  that  come  from  large  tracts  of  new  and 
rich  land,  obtained  cheaply  and  cultivated  with  highly  efficient  agricultural 
machinery  that  docs  away  largely  with  manual  labor  and  makes  the  cost  of 
production  light;  and  it  is  not  only  in  grain  that  they  are  deeply  interested, 
but  in  those  other  products  of  the  farm  that  enter  so  largely  into  the  daily 
use  of  men,  such  as  pork  and  beef,  brandy  and  sugar,  for  they  are  the  great 
distillers  and  sugar-makers  of  the  realm,  I  understand.  It  is  only  natural, 
therefore,  in  view  of  this  relation,  that  the  interests  of  these  men  should 
command  a  very  respectful  hearing  in  governing  circles. 

The  increased  duties  did  not  lessen  the  amount  of  grain  im|>orted  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  greater  importation  of  wheat  than  before.  Hut  they 
must  have  checked  excessive  importations,  and  thus  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  farmers.  No  amount  of  reasonable  protection  can,  it  is  said,  stimu- 
late the  production  of  grain  in  Germany  to  the  extent  of  materially  augment- 
ing the  amount  raised  in  the  Empire  and  making  it  independent  of  the 
outside  world  in  breadstufls.  Germany  will  always  have  to  do  considerable 
importing  of  the  cereals. 
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But,  whatever  effect  the  imposition  of  the  grain  duties  may  have  had  upon 
the  farmers  or  on  the  country  at  large,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  lucky  venture 
for  the  national  treasury,  as  it  received  thereby  in  1889  nearly  £25,000,000, 
27  per  cent,  of  the  entire  customs  duties  collected  being  from  grain.  This 
was  much  more  than  anyone  had  any  idea  would  be  realized  in  any  1  year. 

A  Hungarian  writer  of  note  on  political  economy,  von  Matlekovitz, 
affirms  that  a  revenue  of  about  $20,000,000  derived  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  1889  from  the  duties  on  wheat  and  rye  caused  the  German  people 
an  additional  outlay  of  at  least  275,000,000  marks  ($65, 000,000)  by  enhanc- 
ing the  price  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Russia  is  the  chief  supplier  of  Germany  with  bread  corns.  In  wheat  48. 7 
percent,  of  the  entire  quantity  imported  from  1879  to  l89°»  exclusive  of 
the  exportation,  came  from  Russia;  in  rye,  66  per  cent.  Austria-Hungary's 
participation  was  23.6  per  cent,  in  wheat  and  only  2.8  per  cent,  in  rye. 
Last  year  (1890)  the  United  States  sent  to  Germany  a  little  less  than  half 
as  much  wheat  as  Austria-Hungary  and  between  one-seventh  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  quantity  that  came  from  Russia.  In  rye  Germany  received  more 
than  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  from  Austria- Hungary,  but  the 
importation  from  the  United  States  was  only  one  thirty-third  of  what  it  was 
from  Russia. 

The  following  table  will  show  Germany's  imports  and  exports  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  flour  since  1879: 


IMPORTS. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

 £  

Barley. 

Oats. 

Flour 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1  8S0  WMIMWMIMMMMW  

"7.553 

689,563 

933,371 

161, 686 

70,403 

3*«.  949 

575,454 

347.828 

362,590 

80,570 

687,341 

658,380 

373,648 

374.868 

50,567 

1    •....»•••.••••.#»•»•*•••►•••••••  

641,910 

777.046 

3a,»5°7 

760,076 

67,086 

1864  *••*••»*••*■•  

754. 5" 

961,560 

440,080 

366,4»3 

46,28* 

1  83$. ......  IMIHWHMMII»MtMUIII*»IMIUMtlMI  • 

57'. 4'3 

769,701 

438,°36 

218,083 

*7.677 

l8fc>6.,  «.....*  •  

373,280 

565,265 

353.896 

81,031 

»6,9"M 

1  

547, '55 

638,544 

5".  5i6 

«p7,  577 

34.  4''S 

339.767 

653,811 

444.78i 

181,263 

10,904 

516,887 

».°S9,73« 

651,433 

'5*,«H 

"3.9» 

1  Sf^O  ■•••••••••••*.«••  •••••• 

67»,344 

876,314 

734.967 

187,613 

14,242 

KX  PORTS. 


178,170 

•6,587 

IS4.409 

43.564 

> 44, 607 

53.388 

11,564 

119,318 

3«.59« 

91,663 

at. *•■.•■. •••■■■***• 

62,  502 

»5.7S5 

79.743 

»S779 

•38.074 

80,758 

•*,»34 

82,8.14 

4'. 823 

166,796 

3*.  »9J 

6,  ■«! 

37.265 

»8.5»7 

»3«.43« 

I  8S^,  nittM  UltWMIIMIM 

••■■••••■••••■••*••••••■•■• 

14,080 

4,021 

*4.7°6 

13,831 

•  3J.»50 

8,294 

3,  «98 

S8,oSo 

,f'.493 

tjl.4<tt 

2,840 

3.«38 

30,748 

8,285 

»j6.9:<° 

i.i  16 

3,36a 

*3.»45 

t.815 

151. ws 

758 

608 

33,113 

328 

•45.243 

306 

119 

6.4'5 

46. 

Il6, lyl 

Notk.— 1  hese  tons  are  of  2,200  pounds. 
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Notwithstanding  the  duties  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  old  Prussia 
dining  the  last  10  years  was  less  than  that  for  the  period  from  1850  to  1870, 
and  considerably  less  than  that  from  1870  to  1880.  In  rye  the  average  price 
was  pretty  much  what  it  had  been  previously.  How  prices  ran  per  ton  of 
2,200  pounds  is  shown  by  the  following  exhibit: 


Period. 

Price. 

Relative  r 

ise  or  fall. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

A/arks. 

Marts. 

ATarks. 

Marks. 

1 8*>i*~  fO  *•  ...»•••  

207. 70 

160.00 

148.20 

142.90 

100 

100 

100 

100 

923.90 

172. 80 

166. 40 

»57-8o 

107.46 

108 

119.  38 

119.38 

189.60 

160.00 

«54-8o 

145.80 

91.99 

100 

•0445 

109.53 

171. 34 

137.00 

134.00 

1 29. 76 

82.73 

8563 

90.4a 

91.95 

192.00 

169.40 

167.16 

164.90 

9»-44 

• 

105.88 

119.8 

«»S47 

According  to  these  figures,  the  complaints  of  the  opposition  journals  as  to 
the  tremendous  enhancement  of  the  price  of  grains  through  the  customs 
duties  are  not  well  founded  when  the  relation  of  prices  of  to-day  in  the 
Empire  is  compared  with  those  of  a  long  series  of  years;  but  when  a  look 
abroad  is  taken  and  a  comparison  of  the  ruling  prices  in  Germany  is  made 
with  those  of  countries  free  of  duties,  there  is  a  justification  for  murmur.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  prices  are  higher  or  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  years,  but  whether  the  Germans  have  to  pay  more  for  their  bread  in 
consequence  of  duties  than  other  people  do  for  theirs,  and  whether,  through 
taxation,  the  workingman  loses  on  one  of  the  main  necessaries  of  life  an 
advantage  he  would  otherwise  enjoy.  The  fact  is  that  the  grain  duties,  it 
has  been  calculated,  cause  the  workingman  of  family  on  small  wages  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $5  a  year,  which  means  a  good  deal  where  every  penny 
counts. 

The  effect  of  the  grain  duties  is  very  nicely  exhibited  by  a  comparison 
of  the  price  of  wheat  in  seaport  places  enjoying  free  entry  with  those  paying 
duty.  Dantzic,  for  instance,  a  free  port,  quotes  wheat  from  1879  to  1884, 
when  the  duty  was  only  trifling,  at  the  same  figures  as  Konigsberg  and  $1.42 
per  ton  of  2,200  pounds  lower  than  Stettin.  From  1885  to  1887,  when  the 
duty  was  $7.10  per  ton,  Konigsberg's  quotation  rises  to  $3.57  above  Dant- 
zic's  and  Stettin's  to  54.52.  In  i888-'89,  when  the  duty  was  $1  1.90  j>er 
ton,  the  difference  was  $8. 80  with  respect  to  Konigsberg  and  $10.71  in  the 
case  of  Stettin.  A  similar  picture  is  presented  by  a  comparison  of  the  price 
of  rye  at  Bremen,  a  free  port,  with  the  prices,  comprehending  duty,  ruling 
at  Stettin  and  Berlin.  From  1879  to  1884  the  average  price  of  rye  at  Bre- 
men was  38  cents  less  than  at  Berlin  and  almost  59  cents  less  than  at  Stettin. 
From  1S85  to  1887,  under  a  duty  of  $11.90  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds,  the 
price  of  rye  at  Bremen,  where  no  duty  had  to  be  paid,  was  $6.18  less  than 
at  Berlin  and  $5.47  less  than  at  Stettin.  With  the  duty  increased  in  1887 
still  further  to  $11.90  per  ton,  the  price  at  Berlin  became  $10.47  higher 
than  at  Bremen  and  at  Stettin  $10. 
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From  1851  to  1870  the  ton  of  wheat  cost  in  England,  on  the  average,  $10 
more  than  in  Prussia,  it  is  said  ;  from  1871  to  1880,  only  71  cents  more;  from 
1 88 1  to  1885,  about  £2.14  less  in  England  than  in  Prussia;  from  1886  to  18X9 
it  got  to  be  $7.61  more  in  Prussia,  and  in  1890  $10.47  more.  In  southern 
Germany  the  difference  was  still  greater  in  later  years.  In  recent  years  rye 
has  been  $4-76  dearer  in  Prussia  than  wheat  in  England. 

Rye  is  the  grain  mostly  used  in  Germany  for  bread.  The  poor  use  but 
little  Wheat,  and  with  the  well-to-do  even  rye  is  often  preferred  to  wheat 
bread.  Rye  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Richter,  one  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  Empire,  there  have  been  during 
the  century  higher  prices  only  in  i8i6-'i7and  i840-'47,  which  were  famine 
years;  in  1854-55,  during  the  Crimean  war;  in  i867~'68,  which  was  a  year 
of  great  scarcity ;  in  1873-74,  and  in  i88o-'8i.  In  these  years,  apart  from 
i88o-'8i,  there  were  either  no  duties  existing  or  they  were  suspended. 

Price  quotations  show  that  under  the  duties  such  places  as  Berlin,  Halle, 
and  Leipsic,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Empire,  pay  proportionately  more 
for  wheat  and  rye  than  places  near  or  on  the  Rhine,  as  Frankfort  and  Co- 
logne; and  that  places  in  southern  Germany,  as  Lindau,  Munich,  and  Stutt- 
gart, pay  more  for  wheat  than  northern  ones,  though  not  quite  so  much  in 
the  last  2  years  for  rye.  This  is  rather  an  interesting  fact,  which  is  more 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  tables,  where  100  is  taken  as  the  price  from 
1S79  to  1884  and  the  relative  price  since  put  above  or  below  100,  as  it  has 
hapj>ened  to  be : 


Table  showing  the  relative  price  of  wheat  in  the  German  Empire  from  1879  *°  '890. 


Markets. 

i879-'84. 

i885-'87. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

100 

74- 13 

70.95 

73.3© 

76.15 

Konigsl»crj»  and  Posen. ,.••••»••....••.••••••.••...•••••.. ....... 

100 

8a.  *8 

88.05 

9»-77 

98.04 

100 

81. 36 

90.14 

93-3" 

97-  4* 

Hcrlin,  Halle-on-the-Saale,  Leipsic, and  Magdeburg... 

100 

81. 6t 

88.64 

93.6a 

97.38 

TOO 

80.16 

84.79 

90.95 

95.36 

Lindau, Munich, and  Stuttgart  

IOO 

88.81 

93.84 

95.83 

101.5 

•Afr 

ec  port. 

Table  showing  the  relative  price  of  rye  in  the  German  Empire  from  1879  t0  ^90. 

Markets. 

i8t9-,84. 

i885-'87. 

188S. 

1889. 

1890. 

Bn  men*..  •••••••••••••*••••••■■•■>.••>■•>•>••>•••■•>■*■••••■■>>.  ■••••* 

IOO 

66.8 

63.93 

67.48 

76.45 

IOO 

79.  »8 

80.  54 

98.86 

105.  36 

Konigsbcrg  and  Poscn  •..  *••• 

100 

79-53 

79-  3» 

96. 11 

104.  ?9 

IOO 

82.47 

85.  20 

98.93 

107.  71 

Berlin,  Halle-on-the-Saale,  I*ipMc,and  Magdeburg... 

IOO 

8°-  SS 

81.98 

96. 46 

104.  Pi 

IOO 

81.  S7 

80.5 

9»-95 

98.  71 

Lindau,  Munich, and  Stuttgart...  

IOO 

87. 4t 

86.63 

93.56 

103.  aS 

"  •  Without  duty. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  more  difficult  for  the  German  farmer  to 
disj>ose  of  his  products  than  formerly.  This  is  largely  because  of  a  general 
complaint  that  the  grain  of  northern  and  central  Germany  is  poor  in  gluten, 
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and  foreign  grain,  in  consequence,  commands  a  better  price  in  the  German 
market  than  the  native  does.  The  German  peasant  is  also  charged  with  not 
planting  his  grain  sufficiently  clean  and  with  careless  cleaning  and  sepa- 
rating of  it  after  harvest.  His  grain  lacks  the  uniformity  the  foreign  article 
generally  bears.  The  result  is  that  large  dealers  and  millers  buy  foreign 
rather  than  native  grain,  and  leave  the  peasant  to  sell  his  small  crops  at  dis- 
advantageous prices  to  small  buyers.  For  such  agriculture  to  be  defended 
by  Government  protection  is  to  my  mind  a  very  unmerited  fostering. 

What  influence  the  high  grain  duties  exert  upon  farmers  does  not  clearly 
appear.  The  position  of  the  small  farmers  would  enable  them  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  conditions  much  more  easily  than  the  large  ones  could ;  but, 
says  Professor  Conrad,  of  Halle,  in  an  article  in  the  Jahrbilcher  far  National- 
okonomie  und  Statistik: 

All  reports  agree  that  nowhere  has  any  decided  improvement  in  the  methods  of  agriculture 
taken  place,  but  rather  a  greater  attenUon  been  given  to  cattle-raising  as  an  onset  for  low 
grain  prices. 

There  has  been,  however,  no  diminution  of  the  land  under  grain  culti- 
vation, but  rather  a  slight  increase  of  it,  as  will  appear  when  it  is  stated  that 
to  the  four  leading  grains  were  devoted:  In  1878,  13,508,036  hectares  (about 
33,770,090  acres);  in  1883,  13,621,090  hectares  (about  34,052,725  acres); 
in  1888,  13,668,699  hectares  (about  34,171,747  acres).  The  amount  of 
land  given  over  to  rye  declined  from  5,927,000  hectares  to  5,814,000  hec- 
tares (about  282,000  acres  less),  while  the  area  under  wheat  cultivation  rose 
from  2,204,000  hectares  to  2,899,000  hectares,  a  gain  of  about  1,737,000 
acres. 

The  great  trouble  in  Germany  is  that  farm  land  is  held  too  high.  In  the 
last  100  years,  especially  between  1840  and  1875,  ^  nas  steadily  risen  in 
value.  Any  favor  received  from  the  Government  which  eases  the  position 
of  the  farmer  makes  his  land  more  valuable  to  him,  so  that  old  conditions 
soon  become  reached  again,  and  all  protection  gives  him  artificial  prices  to 
depend  upon,  which,  if  ever  removed  suddenly,  would  let  him  down  with  a 
bump,  to  his  great  disaster.  He  has  got  to  conform  to  the  new  conditions 
which  have  arisen  by  holding  his  land  cheaper  and  working  it  more  ration- 
ally, and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  the  final  reckoning  comes. 
His  judgment  may  be  deferred,  but  it  can  hardly  be  prevented.  He  is  not 
like  a  manufacturer,  who  by  protection  can  build  up  a  new  industry.  Farm- 
ing is  an  old  pursuit  which  in  these  days  must  be  followed  on  new  lines. 
The  price  of  land  should  reach  a  basis  where  the  land  can  be  profitably 
worked. 

In  old  Prussia,  that  is,  Prussia  as  it  was  prior  to  1866,  when  new  territory 
was  acquired,  there  are  289,444  hectares  (about  723,610  acres)  of  arable  de- 
mesne land  rented  out.  Taking  100  as  the  rent  paid  in  1849  per  hectare 
(2j/2  acres)  for  such  land,  the  statistics  of  the  monarchy  show  that  the  same 
land  brought  in  1869,  20  years  later,  187.84  per  hectare;  in  1879,  256.33 ; 
and  in  i890-'9i,  280.22.    This  is  a  decided  rise.    The  price  paid  per  hec- 
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tare  was  $3. 30  in  1849,  $6.21  in  1869,  $8.47  in  1879,  a°d  $9-27  in  iSoo-^i. 
The  land  is  taken  for  18  years  always.  In  the  case  of  new  leases  a  derided 
drop  has  taken  place  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  in  the  amount  of  rent  stipulated 
for.  The  old  tenants  are  paying  high  rents,  but  an  exhibit  of  the  new  leases 
made  since  1876  shows  that,  while  the  rent  agreed  upon  in  1877,  compared 
to  1870,  was  as  159.3  t0  IOO»  in  l889»  compared  with  1877,  it  was  but  as 
78.9  to  100.  How  the  rent  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year  from  1877  to 
1889  in  the  case  of  new  holdings  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

J  able  showing  the  number  of  new  leases  made  and  the  relative  prices  per  hectare  above  or 
below  the  old  leases,  taking  100  as  the  old  price,  from  1877  to  i8Sq. 


96 

*59  9 

«33 

N 
3« 

•55  5 
108.6 

»9 

«09$ 

45 

105.9 
»54-5 

3» 

MS  1 

tn.9 

■A 

107.8 

89.6 

8a 

9 

78.9 

iS77****** 

I  878.  ■  nwHiMmWMI*»HIMH<Mll»IHIWIHtllim>l»IIIH<**Wt« 

1879. 

1 881 
1882 

1883  

1884 
•  885 
1 386 

1887  

1  «W. 
1889. 


In  Baden  the  average  rent  paid  for  agricultural  land  has  sunk  from  $22.84 
per  hectare  in  1878  to  $20.23  in  1888,  while  meadow  land  has  gone  from  $2.83 
to  $2-53-  Only  those  estates,  it  is  said,  which  are  bound  up  in  entail  or 
have  only  one  heir  will  draw  permanent  advantage  from  the  legislation  of 
the  past  few  years  in  favor  of  the  farmers,  such  as  the  increased  duties  on 
corn,  wood,  and  meat  and  export  drawbacks  on  sugar  and  brandy.  All 
others  will  exj>erience  in  the  end  damage,  because  of  the  custom  so  general 
among  the  German  gentry  of  one  heir  taking  the  land  bound  by  obligations 
to  the  rest  of  his  family,  whose  interests  become  mortgages  equivalent  to 
their  share  in  the  inheritance  at  good  rates  of  interest,  whereby  the  estate 
becomes  at  times  heavily  fettered  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  possessor. 
Should  a  drop  in  the  protective  customs  duties  or  a  heavy  and  lasting  general 
fall  through  any  means  in  the  price  of  farm  products  come,  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  great  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  farm  land,  which  would  fall 
solely  upon  the  party  in  possession,  encumbered  by  family  or  other  obliga- 
tions founded  on  a  high  valuation;  and,  should  the  duties  on  farm  products 
continue  10  or  12  years  longer,  it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  they  could 
not  be  removed  without  bringing  about  ruin  to  at  least  one-half  of  all  the 
large  farmers.  They  are  working  along  with  a  deficit  every  year  which  will 
in  time  eat  up  their  capital. 

"During  the  last  3  years,"  said  Count  Kanitz,  one  of  the  farmer  party, 
in  the  Prussian  Landtag  on  June  12,  "  273,000  hectares  (682,000  acres)  of 
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ana  land  have  been  sold  in  Prussia  at  forced  sales,  82  per  cent  thereof  in 
lie  eastern  provinces,  where  farming  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people. 
Vhile  the  farmers  have  been  declining,  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  large  in 
lie  last  few  years  has  increased  $81,396,000,  and  the  average  weekly  wages 
f  the  workingman  have  in  the  last  10  years  risen  from  $4.52  and  $4.76  to 
7.85  and  $8.50  a  week;  and  in  Berlin  one  sees  large  stone  houses  torn 
lown  for  grander  ones  to  be  erected  in  their  stead,  but  no  such  evidence  of 
prosperity  is  witnessed  in  the  country.    We  people  in  the  country  have  to 
keep  on  patching  our  miserable  thatched  roofs.    The  high  prices  ruling  for 
bread  are  due  largely  to  the  big  profits  made  by  the  bakers."  "Well, 
then,"  said  a  voice,  "why  don't  you  give  up  farming  and  go  to  baking?" 

While  the  Government  is  indisposed  to  have  the  grain  duties  lowered  by 
legislation,  and  does  not  consider  a  reduction  of  them  an  economical  neces- 
sity, it  perceives  that  they  can  be  very  advantageously  used  to  conclude 
treaties  of  reciprocity  with  neighboring  states  and  is  now  employing  them 
to  this  end.  It  will  look  out  for  the  farmers,  but  manufactures  and  com- 
merce will  probably  be  of  more  concern  to  it. 

Germany  ceased  long  since  to  be  an  agricultural  State,  although  its  agri- 
culture is  still  of  marked  importance.  It  has  become  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  states  of  Europe,  sending  abroad  its  ships  to 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in  commerce  is  surpassed  now  only  by  England. 
Of  the  exports  of  Germany  72.4  per  cent,  are  articles  of  manufacture,  while 
of  its  imports  only  15.9  per  cent,  figure  as  manufactured  goods.  It  thus 
largely  supplies  itself  with  its  own  manufactures  and  looks  abroad  for  bread- 
stuffs  and  raw  materials.  Of  Great  Britain's  exports  91.9  per  cent,  are 
manufactured  goods,  and  of  its  imports  only  12%  per  cent.  Therefore, 
argue  many  in  the  Empire,  Germany's  nearest  interests  lie  in  manufactures, 
and  its  economical  policy  should  be  to  foster  these,  which  can  best  be  done 
by  imitating  the  example  of  England  and  allowing  free  access  to  breadstuffs 
and  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  manufactures.  Up  to  1879  it  was 
Germany's  disposition  to  have  a  moderate  tariff,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment, it  is  said,  is  disposed  to  return  to  the  old  traditions  departed  from  by 
Bismarck;  but  of  such  a  disposition  I  see  so  far  no  manifest  evidence.  The 
Empire,  it  is  true,  is  just  engaged  in  negotiating  a  series  of  commercial 
treaties  with  neighboring  states,  but  just  what  it  proposes  to  grant  and  ob- 
tain by  such  compacts  the  uninitiated  can  not  undertake  with  accuracy  to 
say.  What  it  is  striving  to  effect  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
mercial coalition  against  France  and  of  a  commercial  confederacy  of  the 
states  of  Europe  offering  a  solid  front  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Either  may  be  the  object  had  in  view,  and  neither  may,  in  fact,  be  intended. 
It  is  possible  that  it  has  been  determined  to  depart  from  the  high  duties  of 
the  past,  but,  instead  of  lowering  them  by  legislation,  to  use  them  to  secure 
advantages  from  other  powers  through  treaties  with  reciprocal  benefits.  A 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Austria-Hungary  has  just  been  concluded,  and 
this  treaty  is  to  be  followed,  it  is  said,  by  a  number  of  others  with  Switzer- 
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land,  Servia,  Italy,  Roumania,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  in  the  end  Russia  and  France  will  be  added  to  them. 
With  England  a  commercial  treaty  is  not  a  necessity,  as  her  ports  are  always 
open. 

Should  the  Empire  be  fortunate  enough  to  conclude  favorable  commer- 
cial treaties  with  the  aforementioned  eight  states,  a  territory,  including  its 
own  area,  of  2,343,000  square  kilometres,  with  159,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
an  import  ar^i  export  trade  amounting  to  $5,049,884,000  would  be  brought 
into  commercial  union.  Opposed  to  this  would  be  France  with  its  38,000,- 
000  inhabitants  and  extensive  trade  and  Russia  with  95,000,000  inhab- 
itants and  a  vast  territory,  but  of  secondary  consequence  in  commercial 
and  industrial  respects.  Such  a  prospect,  it  can  well  be  imagined,  is  very 
unpleasant  to  France,  who  sees  herself  threatened  with  a  sort  of  commercial 
isolation  if  she  persists  in  her  present  policy  of  high  duties  and  unfriendliness 
to  reciprocity. 

The  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  intimate 
political  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  countries  and  an  extension  and 
solidification  thereof.  Germany  lowers  its  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  from 
gi.19  to  83  cents  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  Austria,  in  return  therefor,  modi- 
fies certain  of  its  duties  on  industrial  articles  in  which  Germany  is  greatly 
interested.  The  treaty  is  a  departure  from  Prince  Bismarck's  policy,  and 
were  he  still  at  the  head  of  affairs  it  would  never  been  concluded. 

Germany  does  not  produce  any  one  of  the  cereals  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  supply  its  own  needs,  and  the  statistics  of  its  foreign  trade  show  a  much 
larger  importation  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  and  oats  than  exportation. 
The  average  annual  importation  and  exportation  of  each  of  these  grains,  as 
well  as  of  flour  and  malt,  during  the  10  years  i88o-'89  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  as  follows : 


Articles. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tans. 
49».3«> 
734.8O0 

400.399 
60,600 
M3,«x> 
917, 100 
41,800 

Terms. 
43.8oo 
8,600 
62,200 

6,300 

90.100 

Tt»ns. 

448. 5°o 
7*6.  .00 
338,700 

54.3oo 
.03,100 
ai7,u>o 

$6,000 

M  «"l  1 1  ,.<»iimM>i«>  •MiM*|NMIM«|i«IM»MHMIIIIiH*l||  •*■■ 

••••>•               •M*«*«i MM                                                                           ■••••••*« •>•••••  •••••• 

»37, 800 

So  in  flour  only  was  there  a  greater  exportation  than  importation. 

Now,  it  would  naturally  be  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to  draw  what  it 
lacks  from  those  geographical  neighbors  which  are  its  political  allies  rather 
than  from  the  remote  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  its  manufactures  by 
furnishing  its  neighbors  with  manufactured  goods  in  return  for  their  grain. 
Russia  and  Germany  are  no  longer  on  excellent  terms,  and  they  would 
hardly  just  now  be  inclined  to  establish  intimate  trade  relations  with  each 
other.  Besides,  the  policy  of  Russia  is  one  of  high  protection.  Russia  has 
an  abundance  of  grain,  but  Germany  would  not  be  expected  to  go  to  Russia 
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first  of  all  to  get  its  breadstuff's.  It  would  naturally  first  look  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  its  near  friend  and  ally.  Hence,  in  its  new  policy,  it  begins  with 
this  monarchy.  Austria-Hungary  shows  an  ability  to  export,  but  its  capacity 
to  do  so  is  not  equal  to  Germany's  demands,  and  Germany  must  look  still 
further  for  the  balance. 

Tables  for  the  years  1880— '89  show  that  Austria-Hungary's  average 
annual  export  was  greater  only  in  wheat,  barley,  malt,  oats,  and  flour  than 
its  import,  and  that  of  rye  and  maize  it  was  obliged  to  import  a  greater 
quantity  than  it  exported,  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Excess  of 

Excess  of 

exports. 

imports. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

133, TOO 

....••••••••«•. 

269,500 

 •«••••••• 

95.9OO 

36.300 

MI.OOO 
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Barley.... 

Mall  

Oats  

Hour.. 
Rye 

Mai/c. 
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.......  iMffM 

............... 


40,700 

136,300 


Austria-Hungary  can  not,  therefore,  according  to  these  figures,  make  up 
Germany's  deficiency  in  any  one  of  the  items  in  which  it  is  lacking  except 
malt;  and,  considering  the  flour  and  malt  by  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
barley  respectively  that  enter  into  them,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  com- 
bined do  not  raise  in  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  oats  all  that  they  require  of 
these  articles,  and  Germany,  if  desirous  to  confine  its  trade  in  them  to  Euro- 
pean countries,  would  have  to  go  beyond  Austria- Hungary.  Next  to  Austria- 
Hungary  it  would  want  to  turn  to  Italy,  its  other  ally  in  the  so-called  triple 
alliance;  but  Italy,  too,  is  compelled  to  look  abroad  for  the  satisfaction  of 
her  needs.  She  is  far  from  producing  wheat  enough  for  herself,  and  imports 
about  528,000  tons  a  year,  reckoning  the  flour  imported  as  grain  at  100 
j>ounds  of  grain  to  82  pounds  of  flour.  In  the  matter  of  rye  Italy  is  not  to 
be  considered,  either  in  export  or  import  respects.  In  maize  she  lacks  about 
2,900  tons  annually;  in  oats,  about  1,900  tons;  and  in  barley,  about  600 
tons.  These  friends  and  allies — Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary — are 
therefore  clearly  not  able,  without  outside  help,  to  keep  themselves  in  the 
grains  and  bread  of  life.  Perhaps  they  would  like  to  form  a  kind  of  close 
corporation  to  do  so,  but  the  ability  to  produce  does  not  at  present  appear 
to  exist.  Russia  is  a  great  granary,  but -relations  with  Russia  are  a  little 
strained  on  the  part  of  them  all,  and  in  the  forming  of  treaty  compacts  pro- 
viding for  reciprocal  advantages  they  would  prefer  to  look  toward  the  Balkan 
states.  Switzerland  does  not  count  for  anything  in  the  production  of  grain, 
and  Greece  is  a  grain-importing  State,  while  Turkey,  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  situation  and  interests,  and  Scrvia,  because  of  its  slight  export- 
ing capacity,  can  not  be  calculated  upon.  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  therefore, 
as  grain-growing  territories,  are  the  only  remaining  states  to  which  Germany 
can  direct  its  attention.    They  are  both  good  producer*  of  the  various  grains 
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and  export  them  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  could  only  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria- Hungary  in  barley,  wheat,  and 
maize;  for  the  aggregate  average  annual  showing  of  the  five  countries  (Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania)  in  respect  to  their 
combined  needs  is  as  follows : 


Grains. 

Available 
for 
export. 

to  import 

Tons. 

337. ooo 
333,000 

1 33,  COO 

Tons. 

638,000 
1*5,000 

There  thus  appears  to  be  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  five  states  in 
question  to  fully  supply  one  another  with  all  the  grains  had  they  the  desire  to 
do  so.    In  barley,  maize,  and  wheat  they  might  be  able  to  do  it  if  they  con- 
fined their  trade  in  these  articles  strictly  to  one  another,  for  their  combined 
production  of  these  three  cereals  shows  an  excess  over  their  requirements  of  . 
337,000  tons  in  the  case  of  barley,  332,000  tons  in  the  case  of  maize,  and 
122,000  tons  in  that  of  wheat;  but  there  is  the  large  lack  of  638,000  tons 
of  rye  and  125,000  tons  of  oats,  which  would  have  to  be  procured  outside  of 
the  alliance.    But  the  important  factor  of  reciprocity  in  any  such  commer- 
cial union  and  the  probability  of  states  not  parties  to  the  compact  resenting 
the  exclusive  policy  of  those  committed  to  it  by  inimical  discriminations 
against  them  will  probably  prevent  any  such  league  from  becoming  an  endur- 
ing reality  should  one  such  ever  be  formed.    Too  diverse  interests  are  at 
stake.    Discrimination  in  grain  on  the  part  of  one  in  favor  of  another  calls 
for  a  reciprocal  concession  from  the  other,  which  might  lead  to  various  kinds 
of  commercial  or  industrial  disturbances.     A  permanent  compact  which 
shall  bind  them  to  one  anothei  in  trade  and  industry  seems  to  me  hardly 
possible,  and  I  doubt  if  an  actual  commercial  confederation  is  contemplated. 
Such  a  thing  between  a  couple  of  states  might  be  brought  about,  but  scarcely 
for  all  Europe. 

JAMES  H.  SMITH, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Mayence,  June  2j,  i8gi. 


Trieste  no  longer  a  free  port — The  port  of  Trieste,  which  became  a  part 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  1332,  was  declared  a  free  port  by  the  Em- 
peror Karl  VI,  father  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  17 19,  and  goods  arriving  at  said 
port  have  been  entered  without  payment  of  customs  duties  from  that  date  up 
to  the  1st  of  July,  1891,  on  which  date  it  was  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
in  regard  to  customs  duties,  as  other  cities  of  the  Empire. — F.  D.  Grant, 
Minister,  Trieste,  August  /,  1 89 1. 
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REPOR T  B Y  CONSUL-GENERAL  EDWARDS,  OF  BERLIN. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  articles  from  leading  German  news- 
papers, together  with  translations  of  the  same,  concerning  the  petroleum 
trade  and  the  much-talked-of  monopoly  therein. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS, 

Consul- General. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Berlin,  June  25,  1891. 


THE  PETROLEUM  MONOPOLY. 

[Inclosure  I  in  Consul-General  Edwards's  report.— Translation  from  the  H.inover  Courier  of  June  24,  1891, 

morning  edition.] 

The  petroleum  monopoly  with  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  New  York,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paris  Rothschilds,  who  control  the  Russian  petroleum  industry,  proposes  to 
afflict  the  world,  is  justly  arousing  attention  in  extensive  circles.  The  might  here  united  in 
the  hands  of  the  few  for  the  fleecing  of  everyone  in  a  certain  way  is  the  consummation  of  that 
economic  form,  which,  under  the  names  "  combinations,"  u  syndicates,"  "  rings,"  or «'  trusts,"  in 
manifold  gradations,  has  constantly  grown  in  importance.  Against  these,  from  the  beginning, 
we  have  taken  a  stand.  Although  in  individual  cases  they  may  have  a  certain  justification, 
in  general  they  are  economically  and  socio  politically  dangerous,  as  their  object  or  their  effect 
is,  if  they  meet  with  success,  to  place  at  the  mercy  of  a  narrow  circle  of  interested  parties 
the  entire  control  of  certain  articles  which  the  general  public  regards  as  necessaries.  The 
national  cartcllists  can,  indeed,  point  to  many  instances  which  have  our  sympathy;  but  when, 
from  their  development,  outweighing  advantages  arise  for  foreign  consumers  and  correspond- 
ing injuries  for  domestic,  this  sympathy  rightly  disappears,  and  the  domestic  consumer,  in  his 
own  interest,  must  seek  ways  and  means  to  supply  himself  more  cheaply  in  a  foreign  market. 
As  has  already  often  happened,  and  is  constantly  happening  with  us,  the  more  the  combination 
assumes  an  international  character  so  much  the  more  effectually  is  this  means  of  escape  cut 
off,  for  the  sources  of  supply  which  have  heretofore  resisted  absorption  must  sooner  or  later 
give  up  the  struggle.  It  is  unnecessary  to  paint  more  clearly  in  what  economic  dependence, 
when  the  ring  is  complete,  the  public  stands  to  the  will  of  the  few ;  still  less  can  one  doubt 
how  such  economic  montrosities  must  exercise  disturbing  influences  in  a  socio-political  way 
or  how  they  will  be  used  by  the  enemies  of  our  economic  order  against  the  latter. 

The  Government,  as  well  as  society,  is  bound,  especially  against  this  attempt  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  to  leave  no  means  untried,  however  adventurous  it  may  at  the  time  appear, 
to  escape  this  economic  yoke.  It  would  be  fatal  if  Europe,  without  an  attempt  at  serious 
defense  in  this  struggle,  would  lay  down,  must  lay  down,  her  arms.  Small  means,  such  as 
the  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  petroleum  barrels,  would  help  very  little  and  only  temj)orarily. 
They  would,  however,  be  of  value  as  a  distinct  sign  of  the  desire  to  defend. 

The  peculiarity  and  danger  of  the  petroleum  ring  lies  in  this,  that  it  seeks  to  seize  the 
entire  petroleum  business  from  original  production  to  direct  sale  to  individual  consumers. 
That  to  the  consumers  the  might  of  the  petroleum  ring  has  not  yet  shown  jt.se If  in  high  prices 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ring  is  not  yet  complete;  that  the  incorporation  of  the  petroleum 
industry  of  liakoo  in  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  secured.  Here  is,  perhaps,  the  point  at  which 
successful  effort  may  be  made  to  avoid  a  serious  economic  calamity. 
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A  "  liberal "  (Freisiunig)  journal  recalls,  in  this  connection,  the  agitation  which  arose  in 
Germany  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  introduce  a  tobacco  monopoly. 
That  of  this  agitation  hardly  any  trace  is  now  to  be  seen  is  due  to  this,  that  a  government 
monopoly  offers  for  the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  political  parties  entirely  different  opportu 
nities  of  control  and  attack  than  does  the  monopoly  of  a  private  company.  But  we  have  con 
hdence  in  our  political  parties  that  they  will  unanimously  support  all  measures  which  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government  against  fleecing  by  private  monopolies;  and  we  think  that 
such  steps  must  be  taken,  for  all  the  good  points  of  a  state  monopoly— that  the  gains  of  the 
same  are  for  the  common  good,  and  that  those  thereby  injured  can,  in  one  way  or  another,  be 
at  least  partially  compensated,  as,  e.g.,  was  provided  for  in  the  tobacco  monopoly — are  wanting 
in  a  private  monopoly,  especially  when  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Such  a 
monopoly  is  in  every  way  unprofitable  and  dangerous  to  the  public. 


INTERNATIONAL  PETROLEUM  RING. 

[luclusure  a  in  Consul-General  Edwards's  report. — Translation  from  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zdtung  of  June 

18,  1891.] 

Recently,  prompted  by  the  communication  of  the  minister  of  commerce  to  the  P>erlin  Board 
of  Trade,  we  thoroughly  explained  the  circumstances  under  which,  for  a  long  time,  attempts 
have  been  made  by  two  nowerful  speculators  in  this  article  to  create  an  international  petroleum 
ring.  Therein  was  shown  the  complete  control  which  the  American  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  known  how  to  obtain  for  itself  in  the  German  petroleum  market,  and  which  has  found 
expression  in  the  German-American  Petroleum  Company,  in  Bremen,  a  company  completely 
subservient  to  the  American  company.  As  is  known,  Bremen  is  one  of  the  largest  petroleum 
imjKirt  markets  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  a  striking  fact  that  the  Americans  have  com 
pel  led  the  great  petroleum  firms  there  to  give  up  their  independence  and  bow  under  their 
yoke.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  a  large  di>trict  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  great  Bremen  firm,  whose  zealous  activity  in  the  common  interest  was 
formerly  recognized  in  and  outside  of  Bremen.  The  Wescr  Zeitung,  which  takes  occasion, 
from  the  growing  excitement  in  Germany  in  regard  to  the  threatened  petroleum  monopoly,  to 
interest  itself  at  the  same  time  in  matters  critical  for  Bremen's  jxjsition,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  firm  alluded  to — Alb.  Nic.  Schiittc  &  Son — was  compelled  to  choose  between  accept 
ingthe  new  conditions  or  being  crushed  and  incurring  the  danger  of  Bremen  losing  the  entire 
petroleum  trade  without  affairs  being  improved  by  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  public  interest ;  for 
no  one  doubts  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  not  have  gone  a  step  out  of  its  way  if  it 
had  found  no  one  in  Bremen  to  enter  into  the  demanded  relations  with  it  As  in  Bremen,  so 
also  in  Hamburg,  the  American  speculators  sought  connections  with  the  great  j>ctrolcum  houses, 
and,  among  others,  forced  the  firms  of  August  Sanders  ft  Co.  and  G.  I.  H.  Siemens  &  Co.  to 
join  them.  The  business  control  for  the  German  ports  lies,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man-American Petroleum  Company,  in  Bremen.  Against  the  powerful  Standard  Oil  Company, 
according  to  the  Bremen  newspaper,  no  other  house  could  continue  to  compete,  for  there  arc 
only  a  few  American  enterprises  remaining  which  continue  the  fight  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Moreover,  there  was  still  another  circumstance  which  favored  the  world  monopoly 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  hastened  the  overthrow  of  the  small  petroleum  trade.  The 
German  duty  on  petroleum  barrels,  which  was  intended  to  protect  domestic  coopers,  naturally 
increased  the  expenses  of  firms  which  imported  petroleum  in  barrels,  while  it  favored  the 
enterprise  which  imported  the  petroleum,  not  in  barrels,  but  in  ships'  holds,  and  then,  in 
the  German  ports,  transferred  it  to  barrels  or  cistern  cars.  Such  ships,  called  tank  ships,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  built  in  large  numbers  in  order  to  make  translation  cheaper. 
By  this  means,  also,  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  great  Bremen  houses  to  compel  them  to 
enter  into  the  plans  of  the  Americans.  In  order  to  avoid  the  German  duty  on  barrels,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  erected  m  OcettsmumU  a  barrel  factory  for  Americas  account  In 
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other  words,  it  erected  its  own  cooper  shop  in  Germany.  The  German  firms  which  have 
merged  their  identity  in  that  of  this  company*  attend  only  to  the  business  of  forwarding  to  the 
interior.  They  sell  everywhere  to  inland  wholesale  dealers  and  the  larger  retail  dealers  in 
the  required  quantities.  For  this  purpose  the  entire  country  is  divided  among  the  companies 
into  fixed  districts,  so  that  for  other  merchants  hardly  standing  room  is  left.  Petroleum  tanks 
have  even  been  erected  at  various  places  in  the  interior,  e.g.,  at  Riesa,  Duisburg,  Mannheim, 
and  it  is  feared  that  next  the  retail  dealer  will  be  found  superfluous  if  the  company  gives  the 
small  trade  as  a  local  monopoly  to  a  branch  magazine.  One  group  of  business  men  after 
another  is  thus  made  superfluous  and  pushed  aside.  Fust,  the  wells,  pumps,  and  refineries 
in  America,  then  the  American  export  trade,  then  the  private  freight  vessels  (so  far  as  they 
were  adapted  for  transportation  of  petroleum),  then  the  European  import  trade,  then  the  ex- 
port trade  from  European  ports,  and,  finally,  this  overpowcrful  company  threatens  to  seize  the 
entire  retail  trade  in  petroleum.  It  is  a  world  monopoly — and  at  that  a  private  world 
monopoly — such  as,  according  to  the  Weser  Zeitung,  in  like  extension  and  ramification  has 
never  before  existed.  And  the  seat  of  this  monopoly  is  America.  Its  supporters  are  a 
number  of  private  persons.  If  the  attempt  be  successful  to  bring  under  the  same  hat  the 
Russian  petroleum  industry,  whose  reins  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris  Rothschilds,  then  the 
use  of  petroleum  throughout  the  whole  world  will  be  dependent  upon  a  few  New  York 
gentlemen.  How  it  will  then  be  with  the  present  comparatively  low  prices  of  petroleum  it  is 
now  futile  to  discuss. 


PETROLEUM  COMBINATION. 

[Inclosure  3  In  Consul -General  Edwards's  report. — Translation  from  the  Berlin  VossUcbe  Zeitung  of  June 

«,  1891.] 

The  new  Prussian  minister  of  commerce  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  movements  in  the  mod- 
ern system  of  combinations  by  which  the  masses  of  the  population  are  made  tributary  to  great 
individual  interests. 

It  is  true  that  his  power  in  such  cases  does  not  always  reach  so  far  as  in  the  case  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  iron  capitalists  to  form  a  monopoly;  but,  where  this  is  not 
(he  case,  he  shows  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  suffering  classes  by  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
timely  disclosure  of  such  efforts  to  increase  prices. 

Thus  the  minister  of  commerce  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  was  made  known  at  the  last  session  of  that  body,  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  ring,  which* 
fact  had  before  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  only  in  authenticated  newspaper 
reports  and  had  been  received  with  doubt.  The  case  in  point  was  the  formation  of  a  ring  by 
the  two  great  controllers  of  the  international  petroleum  business  (the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
of  New  York,  and  the  Paris  Rothschild  house)  for  a  division  of  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
the  fixing  of  a  selling  price  for  this  article,  so  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  masses.  For  many 
years  negotiations  in  this  direction  have  been  pending  between  both  private  monopolists.  It 
was  difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  market  frontiers  and  the  character  of  prod- 
ucts, yet  these  difficulties  seem  to  have  now  been  surmounted.  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  in  its  hands  the  North  American  petroleum  business,  while  the  Rothschild  house  in  Paris 
has  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  petroleum  export  trade  from  Bakoo.  Until  the  Transcas- 
pian  Railway  was  opened  from  Bakoo  to  Batoum,the  European  market  was  supplied  exclusively 
with  American  petroleum.  Only  since  then  has  the  Russian  product  been  able  to  compete 
with  the  American  successfully  in  the  world's  trade.  Consequently,  American  petroleum  has 
been  frequently  supplanted  by  the  Russian,  especially  in  Russia  itself.  In  South  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Sweden  the  Russian  finds  rich  markets  side 
by  side  with  the  American.  The  business  fight  between  the  two  private  monoi>olists  was,  in- 
deed, vigorous,  but  did  not  result  in  such  reductions  of  price  as  have  been  observed  in  other 
similar  struggles.    It  appeared  as  though  there  were  already  secret  agreements  between  the 
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two  which  gave  to  the  struggle  its  limits.  At  any  rate,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  twc  great 
capitalists  would  not  continue  such  a  war  permanently,  bat  would,  sooner  or  later,  agree  to  a 
common  gain  from  the  market. 

It  is  so  everywhere  in  commercial  life.  When  the  small  must  bring  their  produce  to  market 
the  great  make  peace  together  and  combine  for  the  common  gain  attainable  from  their  positioc 
of  mastery.  Heretofore  the  two  petroleum  speculators  have  marched  apart  in  order  to  get 
into  their  hands  the  two  largest  petroleum  districts  of  the  world.  After  this  has  been  accom- 
plished they  unite  to  fight  in  unison  and  to  fix  as  they  please  the  selling  price  for  the  whola 
world,  which  they  divide  between  themselves. 

So  an  international  speculating  ring  stands  before  the  door  such  as  in  like  might  and  cap- 
ital power  has  never  before  existed,  and  everywhere  the  intelligible  fear  prevails  that  within 
a  short  time  the  price  of  an  article  of  use  indispensable  to  all  classes  of  people  will  rise  with  a 
bound,  without  it  being  possible  for  national  legislation  or  control  to  raise  any  obstacles. 

To  what  degree  the  German  public  would  suffer  from  the  ring  is  shown  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Germany.  It  has  purchased  almost  all  the  petroleum 
steamers  running  between  Europe  and  America  and  compelled, the  largest  German  and  Dutch 
petroleum  bouses  to  become  stock  companies,  and  thus  to  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company.  Only  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  were  the  largest  petroleum -importing 
houses  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Stettin  united  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  into  a  Ger- 
man-American Petroleum  Company,  with  its  seat  in  Bremen,  while  the  same  fate  overtook  the 
Dutch  importing  firms  near  the  end  of  the  year.  Thereby  the  unloading  appliances  of  those 
houses,  together  with  their  customers,  were  transferred  to  th»  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
was  now  in  position  to  easily  push  aside  any  remaining  competition.  The  German  petroleum 
business  has  since  then  been  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  has  also  fixed 
the  selling  price  of  this  indispensable  article.  From  this  the  almost  invincible  position  of  the 
American  company  in  Germany  can  be  seen.  But  this  is  shown  still  more  plainly  by  the 
threat  of  the  German- American  Petroleum  Company  to  erect  petroleum  tanks  in  all  the  larger 
German  cities  and  to  supply  the  retail  dealers,  and,  perhaps,  also  the  larger  consumers,  directly 
with  petroleum,  thus  destroying  the  business  of  middlemen,  in  case  the  duty  on  petroleum 
barrels  be  removed  in  favor  of  small  dealers. 

The  hope  that  Russian  petroleum  can  perhaps  be  a  substitute  to  break  the  overwhelming 
might  of  the  Americans  in  the  German  market  is  idle  if  the  combination  is  really  effected 
between  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Paris  Rothschilds.  No  turn  of  affairs  can  be 
counted  on.  Already  too  long  have  the  efforts  to  form  such  an  international  petroleum  ring 
been  unopposed.  Now  the  danger  is  recognized,  and  it  appears  that  steps  are  being  considered 
with  which  to  meet  it.  The  communication  of  the  Prussian  minister  of  commerce  shows  this, 
but  if  it  will  lead  to  practical  results  is.  indeed,  another  question. 


THE  PETROLEUM  MONOPOLY. 

[Indosure  4  In  Consul-General  Edwards's  report.— Translation  from  the  Hanover  Courier  of  July  13,  erenir* 

edition.] 

On  this  subject,  the  journal  Industry  contains  a  long  article,  which  begins  with  the 
sentence, 44  There  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  very  soon  we  will  have  an  international  petro- 
leum monopoly."  The  agreement  between  Rothschild  and  Rockefeller  seems  to  this  journal 
to  be  beyond,  doubt,  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  these  two  masters  of  the  most  important 
petroleum  wells  in  the  world.  It  appears  that  Rothschild  and  Rockefeller  have  already  agreed 
concerning  qualities  and  prices,  while  the  division  of  the  world's  markets  is  still  under  nego- 
tiation. The  article  then  goes  into  the  organization  of  the  monopoly,  a  matter  which  we  have 
already  several  times  discussed.  While  in  North  Germany  American  petroleum  has  an  ex- 
clusive monopoly,  in  South  Germany  it  encounters  competition  with  Russian  petroleum,  and  a 
careful  observance  of  the  South  German  market  will  therefore  very  soon  throw  light  on  the 
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agreement  between  the  two  monopolists.  Beyond  quests,  America  supplies  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  petroleum  which  is  used  in  Germany. 

According  to  imperial  statistics,  the  importation  of  petroleum  into  Germany  was  as  follows : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Tont. 
966, 587 

364.879 
34', 5 J© 

370.  y>5 
462, 545 
482,189 

Tetu. 
438.395 

509.399 
564.17* 
695,668 
646,803 

1  868.  mmiHNMHHIHIMMHMnHHHWM  ••••*••»•... 

1889  

1 883 ........—»....—»»..       ■  ...... 

Of  the  amount  imported  in  1890  the  United  States  supplied  549.772  tons ;  Holland,  15,325 
tons;  Belgium,  30,917  tons;  Russia,  43,520  tons;  and  Austria,  5,372  tons. 

The  petroleum  imported  from  Holland  and  Belgium  was  undoubtedly  of  American  origin, 
while  that  imported  from  Austria  was  probably  Russian. 

What  influence  the  monopoly  will  have  on  prices  is,  according  to  the  Industry,  doubt- 
ful. The  consolidation  of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States  into  one  hand  has 
rendered  possible  a  considerable  reduction  of  price;  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  the  price  has  fallen. 

That  the  completion  of  Russian  petroleum  has  had  any  perceivable  influence  in  reducing 
the  price  of  the  American  article  can  not,  according  to  the  Industry,  be  positively  asserted. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  Russian  competition  has  had  a  temporary  influence  in  this 
direction  and  that  in  the  future  the  importance  of  its  influence  will  be  increased.  It  is,  more- 
over, certain  that  the  removal  of  this  competition  and  the  consolidation  of  the  management  of 
the  two  chief  petroleum  districts  is  disadvantageous  to  us.  The  matter  has  a  still  worse  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  former  German  petroleum  trade.  By  the 
monopoly  this  trade  is  rendered  impossible ;  it  is  ruined. 

So  far  we  can  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  article  referred  to,  but  not  when  it  continues : 
"  But  it  is  another  question  if  the  wholesale  petroleum  dealers  are  ruined.  Trade  is  so  mobile 
that  even  here  it  may  be  possible  to  escape  from  the  difficulty.  In  order  to  lie  able  to  ask 
support  from  any  quarter,  this  trade  must  prove  that  it  is  in  better  position  to  effect  the  sale 
of  petroleum  in  Germany  than  is  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  We  doubt  if,  through  its  former 
actions,  it  is  in  a  position  to  supply  this  proof.  It  is  j>ossible  that  the  control  of  this  business 
by  a  single  party  may  result  in  further  reductions  of  price.  Concerning  this,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning the  future  influence  of  the  monopoly  and  the  agreement  between  Rothschild  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  only  the  future  can  decide.  As  far  as  the  trade  is  concerned,  it  must  be- 
come resigned  to  seeing  itself  supplanted  by  these  speculators.  This  has  already  happened 
frequently  in  other  fields  of  enterprise.  Every  combination  makes  a  part  of  trade  superfluous ; 
therefore,  before  measures  are  adopted  against  the  petroleum  monopoly,  it  must  first  be  shown 
that  in  its  operation  it  is  injurious.  If  this  proof  can  be  supplied,  it  must  still  be  considered 
if  we  possess  means  to  take,a  stand  against  an  international  monopoly  and  what  these  means 
are." 

These  last  expressions  we  must  very  energetically  oppose,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
German  petroleum  trade,  but  especially  in  the  interest  of  German  consumers.  Whoever  has 
not  adopted  as  his  specialty  an  enthusiasm  for  everything  called  combination  or  trust  will  not 
understand  why  we  should  surrender  ourselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Russian -American 
monopolists.  If  anything  can  be  done,  then  we  must  not  wait  to  learn  from  the  future,  i.  e. 
until  it  is  toe  late. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  Government  appears  not  to  be  waiting  with  its  hands  in  its  lap. 
At  least  the  Konigsberg  Gazette  reports  that,  among  others,  Privy  Counsellor  von  der  Leyen 
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has  been  directed  by  the  minister  of  trade  to  investigate  how  the  threatened  union  between  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  Rothschild  can  be  prevented. 

Herr  von  der  Leyen  has  lived  many  years  in  America  and  thoroughly  understands  trade 
conditions  there.  Especially  concerning  the  plans  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  von  der 
Leyen  made  careful  study  before  the  latest  attempts  to  extend  its  enterprise  began. 


■ 

[  1  ransiation  from  nanovcr  uouncr  01  July  tjt  morning  edition. J 

In  an  article  concerning  the  petroleum  monopoly  the  Hamburg  Bdrsenhalle  says  that  the 
Struggle  is  not  merely  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  "  but  against  the  attempts  of  this 
company  and  its  European  representative  to  obtain  sole  possession,  or  possession  of  any  sort, 
of  the  storing  places  on  this  side  of  the  ocean — this  is  undoubtedly  the  goal  which  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  reach— for  if  the  monopoly  wins  the  game  the  fate  of  the  free  trade  in  petro 
leum  and  of  the  consumers  is  sealed.  For  this  reason  we  dare  not  allow  the  monopoly  to 
carry  its  point,  and  this  is  why  it  is  so  exceedingly  necessary  that  in  all  German  ports  the 
harbor  and  trade  officials  shall  not  renounce  their  sovereignty  over  wharves  and  storing  places, 
either  in  favor  of  the  Standard  or  of  any  other  company." 

These  remarks  are  worthy  of  very  careful  consideration,  and  we  think  it  self-evident  that 
neither  Hamburg  nor  any  other  German  officials  will  give  way  to  the  monopoly  in  the  manner 

At  any  rate,  this  article  presents  another  and  very  important  side  of  the  struggle  against 
the  dangerous  monopoly. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  COAHUILA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  FECHET,  OF  PIEDRAS  NEGRAS. 

The  laws  regulating  the  acquisition,  holding,  and  working  of  mines  and 
mineral  lands  are  uniform  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  These  laws 
are  known  as  the  federal  mining  code  (law  of  December  15,  1883). 

MINING  CODE. 

There  is  a  distinction  made  between  precious  and  noble  metals.  Mines, 
mineral  deposits,  etc.,  are  acquired  and  held  by  denouncement  under  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  code.  The  following  metals  and  minerals  are  subject 
to  acquisition  by  formal  denouncement,  viz:  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  mercury,  tin,  antimony,  zinc,  rock  salt,  sulphur,  placers 
of  gold  and  platinum,  and  precious  stones  used  in  jewelry.  Deposits  of 
borax,  soda,  and  alum,  while  not  specially  named,  are  undoubtedly  included. 
Metallurgical  and  smelting  sites  for  the  treatment  of  ores  and  water  for  motive 
power  and  for  needs  of  workmen  and  animals  may  De  acquired  by  denounce- 
ment. 

The  following  minerals,  rocks,  and  earths  are  not  denounceable,  but  per- 
tain to  the  holder  of  the  fee-simple  to  the  soil :  Mineral  coal,  limestone, 
slate,  porphyry,  basalt,  and  building  stone  generally,  clays,  sands,  etc., 
placers  of  iron  and  tin,  salt  existing  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  petro- 
leum and  outlets  of  gas,  thermal  or  medicinal  waters.  Mining  claims  {per- 
Ungncias)  are  200  metres  in  length  by  100  to  300  metres  in  width,  according 
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to  dip  or  underlay  of  vein.  Private  individuals  are  entitled  to  three  per- 
tenencias  and  incorporated  companies  to  four. 

The  federal  code  only  permits  a  maximum  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
value  of  the  ores  extracted,  estimated  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  a  tax 
(maximum)  of  $6  on  every  $1, 000  value  of  metallurgical  work  with  machin- 
ery, etc. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  COAHUILA,  SANTA  ROSA  MOUNTAINS. 

Villa  de  Musguiz  district. — This  district  yields  silver-lead  ores.  The  out- 
put has  been  small,  but  is  now  increasing  and  will  probably  be  considerable. 
The  principal  mines  are  the  Cedral,  Parellon,  La  Luz,  San  Juan  (all  in  opera- 
tion), and  San  Miguel  (not  now  worked). 

The  San  Juan  is  the  oldest  mine  in  this  district,  having  been  originally 
worked  under  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico.  Years  ago  work  was  suspended  on 
account  of  water.  The  company  now  owning  (Americans)  is  pushing  a 
tunnel  to  completion,  commenced  by  the  Spaniards,  to  drain  the  mine. 

The  Sierra  del  Carmen  district. — This  district  contains  milling  ores.  The  • 
principal  mines  are  the  Fronteriza  and  Quartzo  Grande. 

The  Fronteriza  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  office  of 
company  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  This  company  has  a  fully  equipped  mill 
and  is  producing  silver  bullion.  The  Gloria,  Mercado,  and  Real  Viejo  ranges 
have  a  small  product. 

Monclova  district. — Some  silver-lead  ores  occur  in  the  mountains  around 
Monclova,  and  very  large  bodies  of  iron  ore  (hematite)  are  also  found. 
But  little  work  has  been  done,  although  the  iron  is  said  to  be  of  good  quality. 

Cuatro  Cienegas  district. — This  district  embraces  the  Purissima  and  San 
Marcos  ranges.  The  ores  are  silver- lead  carbonates.  In  these  ranges  only 
two  mines  of  any  value  are  now  being  worked,  viz,  La  Reforma  and  San 
Marcos.  The  ores  from  this  district  were  formerly  shipped  to  the  United 
States  to  be  smelted,  but  now  are  smelted  at  Monterey,  where  a  large  smelt- 
ing plant  has  just  been  completed. 

In  the  Cotrero  de  la  Mula  some  thirty  mines  have  been  denounced,  but 
so  far  only  one  is  giving  good  results  (siver-lead  carbonates). 

At  Condela  are  ores  of  copper  carrying  silver  and  traces  of  gold,  none 
being  worked  at  present. 

Viesca  district. — No  mines  are  now  worked,  but  coal,  copper,  and  asbestos 
are  found.  The  asbestos  fiber  is  said  to  be  very  perfect  and  long,  and  the 
surface  indications  are  promising  of  value. 

Sierra  Mojada  district.— This  is  the  principal  mining  district  of  Coahuila 
and  the  largest  district  in  the  Republic  for  lead  ores,  and  it  has  been  well 
compared  to  Leadville,  Colo.  Enormous  bodies  of  silver-lead  carbonates 
have  been  opened  up,  and  the  output  from  this  apparently  limitless  sup- 
ply is  only  limited  by  freighting  possibilities  in  the  way  of  ore  wagons  to 
haul  the  ore  to  Escalon  station,  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  90  miles 
from  the  mines.    These  mines  were  only  discovered  in  1879,  and  have  been 
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very  successfully  worked  up  to  this  time.  The  scarcity  of  water  was  the 
greatest  drawback,  but  this  has  now  been  overcome  by  sinking  wells. 

American  capital  is  very  largely  invested  in  the  mines  of  the  Sierra 
Mojada  district.  A  railroad  is  now  about  completed  to  this  famous  district, 
and  the  output  will  now,  of  course,  be  largely  increased.  Mining  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  in  Coahuila  by  the  erection  of  large  smelters  at  Monterey. 

With  the  imposition  of  restriction  to  the  free  exportation  of  silver-lead 
ores  to  the  United  States  in  1889  mining  languished  in  Coahuila,  as  the 
United  States  was  the  chief  market  for  its  lead  ores;  but  the  erecting  of 
smelters  in  Mexico  and  the  creation  of  a  home  market  for  ores  has  again 
caused  a  resumption  of  mining  operations. 

Salt. — At  Viesca,  5  miles  from  Homos  station  on  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national Railway,  is  a  large  salt  lake  covering  an  area  of  over  2  square  miles. 
Salt  is  made  by  solar  evaporation  in  a  crude  way.  The  supply  is  believed 
to  be  inexhaustible.  In  the  central  portion  of  Coahuila,  along  the  line  of 
the  Mexican  International  Railway  from  Paila  to  Torreon,  occurs  a  lime 
rock  that  yields,  upon  burning,  a  lime  possessing  remarkable  hydraulic 
properties;  mortar  made  from  it  rapidly  sets  and  becomes  harder  than  ordi- 
nary building  stone. 

Coal. — Until  a  few  years  ago  the  Republic  of  Mexico  had  been  regarded 
as  a  region  barren  in  coal  measures  of  commercial  value.  The  region  of 
country  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande  from  above  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  to 
below  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  extending  westerly  and  southerly  over  100  miles 
in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  is  underlaid  by  coal  measures  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  The  extent  of  the  coal  areas  of  Coahuila  is  not  yet  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  known  to  be  large,  and  extensive  work  of  development  at 
two  points  over  100  miles  apart  strongly  evidences  the  continuity  of  these 
coal  measures. 

Fuente  coal. — At  Fuente  coal  croppings  occur  along  the  bluff  of  the  river 
bank  where  much  erosion  has  worn  away  the  rock  formation.  A  company 
of  capitalists  from  the  city  of  Mexico  has  purchased  20,000  acres  of  land. 
A  series  of  trial  shafts  were  first  sunk  at  intervals  over  this  large  acreage  and 
proved  the  existence  of  underlying  beds  of  coal.  From  the  river  escarpment 
the  coal  beds  dip,  at  a  very  flat  angle,  northeasterly  and,  judging  from  the 
many  trial  shafts,  are  of  uniform  thickness  and  quality.  This  coal  mine  has 
been  systematically  opened  up  to  meet  a  large  coal  output.  An  adit  level 
has  been  sunk  and  galleries  run  over  500  feet,  opening  up  two  coal  seams — 
one  5  feet  6  inches  wide  or  thick  above,  then  a  band  of  valuable  fire  clay, 
and  a  lower  coal  seam  2  feet  6  inches  thick.  The  quality  of  Fuente  coal  is 
that  of  a  high-grade  bituminous  coking  coal. 

The  Fuente  coal  mines  should  easily  yield,  with  present  developments, 
100  tons  per  day,  and  this  output  can  be  rapidly  augmented.  Coke  ovens 
are  projected,  and  the  owners  of  this  property  have  received  a  subsidized 
concession  from  the  Federal  Government  to  build  a  standard -gauge  railroad 
from  Fuente,  via  Monclova,  tc  Monterey,  and  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
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Sabinas  coal.—  Near  Sabinas  station  on  the  Mexican  International  Rail- 
way, 73  miles  from  Piedras  Negras,  are  located  the  extensive  coal  mines  of 
the  Coahuila  Coal  Company  and  the  Alamo  Coal  Company,  representing  a 
large  investment  of  American  capital.  These  companies  jointly  own  51 
square  leagues  of  coal  lands,  or  about  220,646  English  acres.  This  immense 
area  is  traversed  by  the  track  of  the  Mexican  International  Railway.  Ex- 
plorations by  prospecting  shafts  and  the  diamond  drill  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  two,  and  perhaps  three,  coal  horizons  underlie  this  territory. 

A  standard -gauge  railroad  13  miles  in  length  unites  the  coal  mines  with 
the  Mexican  International  Railway  system. 

At  the  mines  are  offices,  storehouses,  miners'  quarters,  mining  machinery, 
and  all  appliances  for  mining  and  shipping  a  large  monthly  tonnage. 

In  1S90  there  was  mined  100,000  tons  of  coal  and  4,000  tons  of  coke 
produced.  There  are  twenty  coke  ovens  now  in  operation.  The  coal  is 
used  on  the  Mexican  International,  shipped  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  also 
exported  to  the  United  States  for  use  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  1 889-' 90  (fiscal  year  ended  January  30,  1890)  there  were  exported 
to  the  United  States  at  this  port  44,996  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  Sabinas 
coal,  valued  at  $161,117.55  in  United  States  gold. 

The  argillaceous  ironstone  of  the  Sabinas  region,  the  mountains  of  iron 
ore  (magnetic  and  hematite)  at  Moncjova,  and  the  limestone  found  all  over 
the  country,  in  connection  with  Sabinas  coal  and  coke,  comprise  all  the  ma- 
terial requisites  for  manufacturing  iron.  The  development  of  iron  manu- 
factories that  are  producing  pig-iron  from  iron  ores  and  the  thousand  attend- 
ant industries  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Mexico,  as  Mexico  now  buys 
all  her  iron  and  iron  manufactures. 

EUGENE  O.  FECHET, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Piedras  Negras,  April  11  f  iBgi. 


THE  HANNAFORD  ELECTRIC  LIGHTHOUSE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  CONNOLLY,  OF  AUCKLAND. 

Referring  to  Department  instructions  dated  March  3, 1  have  to  report  that 
Mr.  Hannaford,  the  inventor  of  the  Hannaford  electric  lighthouse,  died  shortly 
after  I  sent  in  my  former  report.  I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  learning  the  whereabouts  of  his  widow,  she  having  moved  away  immedi- 
ately after  her  husband's  death;  hence  the  delay. 

It  appears  Mr.  Hannaford  had  not  patented  his  invention  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  but  would  have  done  so  were  he  possessed  of  the  means  necessary  to 
defray  the  expense.  It  also  appears,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  inventor, 
that  some  minor  details  remain  unperfected,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  water  wheel  intended  to  be  operated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
for  the  purpose  of  generating  electricity.    I  am  informed  he  had  practically 
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.  abandoned  this  feature  of  his  invention  in  favor  of  a  kerosene  engine,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  more  reliable.  His  widow  exhibited  the  working  model, 
but  there  were  none  of  the  mechanical  appliances  attached  except  the  bell 
and  windmill;  the  former  sounds  an  alarm  at  each  revolution  of  the  wind- 
mill. In  good  clear  weather  this  bell  can  be  detached  or  thrown  out  of  gear, 
and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  use  it  except  on  very  dark  nights  or  during 
the  prevalence  of  heavy  fogs.  Should  the  other  portions  of  the  mechanism 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  windmill  and  bell,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
its  practicability.  The  wooden  model  shown  me  appears  to  be  quite  simple 
and  easily  erected.  The  iron  plates  are  fastened  to  an  iron  framework  by  a 
system  of  threaded  bolts  and  nuts.  There  is  a  strong  iron  pillar  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  dome  of  the  tower.  Around  this  iron  center  post  a  spiral 
staircase  is  built,  by  which  one  is  enabled  to  ascend  the  dome.  The  interior 
of  the  tower  shows  a  number  of  shelves.  On  these  shelves  the  electric  fluid 
storing  jars  are  to  rest,  but  the  jars  are  not  in  position,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
see  anything  that  would  indicate  the  kind  or  character  of  storing  appliances 
to  be  used.  The  windmill  seems  ungainly,  owing  to  its  construction.  I  be- 
lieve the  ordinary  circular  wheel  would  be  productive  of  better  results  than 
the  kind  shown  in  the  photograph  I  sent  with  my  report  of  the  Hannaford 
light.*  But  it  is  contended  that  the  inventor's  idea  was  that  mariners  could 
observe  the  motion  of  his  windmill  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  any  other 
kind  of  moving  object,  owing  to  the  great  length  and  size  of  the  arms.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  considerable  merit  in  this  contention.  Referring  to  the  water 
wheel,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  only  an  ill-defined  idea  of  the  inven- 
tor's. I  am  forced  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  observe  any  reference  to  or  model  of  this  wheel  among  his  drawings.  I 
presume,  however,  such  a  power  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  referred  to, 
provided  it  could  be  placed  where  a  very  strong  current  ran,  otherwise  it 
seems  impracticable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  build  a  wheel  or  machine  suf- 
ficiently sensitive  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  in  mid  ocean  to  produce  the 
necessary  power. 

If  found  desirable,  the  base  of  the  tower  could  be  used  as  a  residence  for 

the  light-keepers. 

The  widow  of  the  inventor  is  in  possession  of  complete  detail  drawings 
made  by  a  prominent  engineer  in  Auckland,  but  would  not  allow  an  exam- 
ination, being  afraid  that  I  would  take  advantage  of  her  carelessness,  as  she 
expressed  it.  She  is  anxious,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  model  and  drawings 
for  a  nominal  sum.  She  expressly  requested  me  to  state  she  would  sell  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  for  the  sum  of  $3,000.  I  can  not  say  anything  with 
reference  to  the  practicability  of  the  electrical  appliances  proposed,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  the  drawings ;  even  if  I  had,  not  being  an  elec- 
trician, my  opinion  might  be  misleading. 

The  engineer  who  made  the  detail  drawings  is  not  in  Auckland  at  pres- 
ent.   I  intend  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  see  him  and  endeavor  to  obtain  full 

•  See  Consular  Retorts.  No.  iu. 
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information  as  to  the  details.  I  may  not  be  successful  in  this  undertaking, 
as  Mrs.  Hannaford  is  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  invention,  but  I  shall  at  least 
make  the  effort.  I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  iron  tower,  windmill,  and 
bell  appear  to  be  feasible,  cheap,  and  easily  erected.  Should  the  electrical* 
feature  prove  satisfactory,  success  is  almost  certain. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  statement  I  have  written  to  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  drawings  for  Mr.  Hannaford,  requesting  full  particulars,  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  would  be  pleased  when  he  returned  to  Auckland, 
to  supply  me  with  all  the  information  in  his  possession  as  to  details,  also  the 
inventor's  ideas  upon  various  matters  in  connection  with  his  proposed  light- 
house hitherto  unexplained.  I  can  not  say  at  present  when  this  gentleman 
will  be  able  to  furnish  me  with  the  necessary  information.  It  may  be  a 
month  or  more,  but  I  shall  forward  it  as  soon  as  received. 

JNO.  D.  CONNOLLY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Auckland,  June  14,  i8gi. 


BIRMINGHAM  PEARL-BUTTON  MAKERS. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  JARRE TT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Gazette  of  this  city  of  July  4  last: 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PEARL-BUTTON  TRADE  AND  THE  M'KINLEY  TARIFF. 

Mr.  J.  Hayward,  shipping  agent,  informs  us  that  yesterday  morning  a  number  of  Bir- 
mingham pearl-button  makers,  under  arrangements  made  by  him,  left  the  city  for  the  United 
States.  The  cause  of  this  emigration  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  operation  of  the  Mckinley 
tariff,  which  very  considerably  increased  the  duty  on  pearl  buttons.  Prior  to  that  date  Bir- 
mingham buttons  were  exported  largely  to  America,  and  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  was  at 
once  to  completely  debar  makers  here  sending  this  class  of  goods  out.  Consequently,  hundreds 
of  pearl-button  makers  were  immediately  thrown  out  of  employment  and  have  remained  so 
ever  since.  Finding  that  the  duty  levied  was  such  as  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive,  attention 
was  called  in  America  to  the  necessity  of  manufacturing  for  themselves.  This  they  commenced 
to  do  at  once.  But,  practical  and  experienced  workmen  being  scarce,  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  out-of-work  pearl  cutters,  turners,  and  finishers  in  Birmingham  would  obtain  immediate 
and  remunerative  employment  in  America.  Consequently,  small  bodies  of  these  men  have 
been  crossing  to  the  United  States  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  8  months,  and  their  favor- 
able reports  have  induced  a  very  large  number  of  their  fellow- workmen  to  join  them.  The 
party  left  Birmingham  this  morning,  will  embark  by  the  White  Star  liner  Majestic,  which  will 
land  them  at  New  York,  and  they  will  then  proceed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  numerous 
friends  will  be  ready  to  welcome  them.  Special  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  the  party  have  been  made  under  Mr.  Hayward's  superintendence,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  other  parties  to  follow  shortly. 

The  following  extract  b  from  the  Butte,  Montana,  Semi- Weekly  Inter  Mountain,  dated 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1891 : 

"  There  is  great  activity  in  the  pearl-button  industry  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Old  factories  which 
were  closed  for  some  years  are  now  in  full  operation,  and  new  factories  have  started  up. 
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All  of  them  have  more  orders  than  they  can  conveniently  fill.  Wages  have  been  advanced 
from  40  to  90  per  cent.,  and  workmen  who  formerly  earned  $7  a  week,  when  they  could  get 
a  week's  work,  now  earn  from  $16.50  to  $23  per  week.  Several  years  ago  there  were  about 
twenty-three  factories  in  Newark  making  pearl  buttons  alone.  The  change  in  the  tariff  on 
pearl  buttons  at  that  time  bad  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  industry.  Nearly  all  the  facto 
ries  were  closed,  and  all  the  work  that  the  few  had  to  do  was  to  fill  in  such  small  orders  as 
could  not  be  attended  to  by  the  importers.  Some  work  was  also  done  for  jewelers  on  pearl 
ornaments.  In  7  months  since  the  McKinley  bill  went  into  operation  the  trade  is  almost  re- 
stored. That  bill  provides  the  rate  of  protection  so  long  asked  for  by  the  button -makers,  and 
its  effect  is  almost  magical." 

The  significance  of  this  article  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  the 
statement  of  declared  exports  for  the  quarter  just  ended.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  value  of  buttons  is  but  $3,378.93,  while  for  the  corresponding  quarter 
last  year  (1890)  the  value  of  buttons  declared  at  this  consulate  was  $63,414.07. 

The  value  of  shells  declared  for  the  quarter  just  ended  is  $21,013.52,  and 
for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1890  it  was  $2,401.09,  thus  clearly  demon- 
strating the  removal  of  the  industry  of  manufacturing  buttons  to  the  United 
States.  There  are  other  important  changes  with  which  I  will  deal  more  fully 
in  my  annual  statement  at  the  end  of  this  quarter. 


I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  during  my  brief  sojourn  here  I  have  given 
the  matter  of  trade  relations  with  this  country  such  careful  consideration 
as  the  limited  time  and  opportunities  have  made  possible,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  successful  reciprocity  negotiations  have  opened  the  doors 
of  Brazilian  trade  to  wonderful  opportunities  for  our  people  if  they  will  only 
properly  and  intelligently  take  advantage  of  them. 

Diplomacy  and  legislation  have  done  very  much  for  them.  They  must 
now  do  something  for  themselves,  and  it  must  not  be  done  blindly.  The 
market  is  here,  but  it  is  fixed  and  controlled  by  habits  which  can  not  be 
easily  changed  nor  disregarded.  The  successful  Europeans  have  always 
observed  these  trade  customs.  They  make  such  goods  as  this  trade  de- 
mands; they  manufacture  in  such  style,  quality,  and  quantity  as  this  people 
desire ;  they  pack  them  to  suit  the  convenience  or  tastes  of  their  customers, 
sell  upon  such  terms  as  they  demand,  and  adopt  the  methods  of  exchange 
and  payment  required. 

Our  people  can  secure  the  trade  which  reciprocity  offers  them  in  no 
other  way;  but,  once  secured,  acquaintance  made,  and  business  and  confi- 
dential relations  established,  our  better  methods  may  undoubtedly  be  intro 
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duced  with  mutual  benefit.  This  will  cost  our  people  some  time,  patience, 
and  expense,  but  the  returns  will  be  sure,  ample,  and  not  long  delayed. 

The  flour  trade  is  already  well  understood  and  established,  and  now,  with 
free  entry,  needs  only  to  be  pushed  in  order  that  our  mills  may  supply  the 
trade  which  at  present  is  largely  controlled  by  those  in  Trieste. 

Bacon  and  hams  are  in  great  demand  here,  and,  while  we  can  and  do 
make  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  yet  little  of  ours  is  seen  here,  except  it  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  been  properly  packed  for  an  equatorial  voyage  and 
for  this  climate.  They  can  and  should  be  properly  cured  and  packed  at 
home  and  come  direct.  The  same  may  be  said  of  butter,  cheese,  meal, 
and  fish. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  American  butter  and  bacon  in  this  market 
which  have  been  shipped  to  Europe  and  there  packed  as  our  people  might 
and  should  have  done  in  the  first  place,  and  then  reshipped  and  sold  here 
with  the  necessary  cost  of  second  packing  and  a  useless  transatlantic  voyage 
added  to  the  price. 

The  people  of  Brazil  insist  upon  cotton  goods  of  a  particular  weight, 
width,  quality,  and  color,  and  they  must  be  folded  and  packed  exactly  as 
they  desire,  matters  of  little  import  or  expense  to  our  people,  yet  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  trade.  Wall  paper,  which  is  much  used  here,  pays 
customs  duties  by  weight,  and  so  must  be  the  thinnest  possible.  Carriages, 
harness,  saddles,  furniture,  tools,  implements,  machinery,  and  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  must  be  of  peculiar  character  and  style;  but,  if  of  satisfactory 
kind,  none  are  more  popular  than  American.  American  locomotives  are 
almost  universally  used,  and  American  axes  command  the  highest  price.  So 
popular,  indeed,  are  the  products  of  our  skill  and  labor  that  many  European 
manufacturers  mark  their  goods  with  American  brands  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  sales. 

Nearly  all  customs  duties  here  are  fixed  by  gross  weight  j  the  rough 
boards,  hoops,  and  nails  of  which  the  packing  boxes  are  made  pay  the 
same  duty  per  pound  as  the  delicate  or  valuable  merchandise  inside.  The 
English  and  other  Europeans  early  learned  this,  and  now  display  exceeding 
cleverness  in  fashioning  light,  cheap,  and  durable  coverings  for  their  goods. 
Our  people  must  do  likewise. 

A  knowledge  and  adoption  of  the  system  of  credits  in  vogue  here  is  also 
indispensable.  The  merchants  here  sell  on  long  time,  and  they  must  buy  in 
the  same  way;  but  they  are  willing  and  accustomed  to  pay  liberal  interest  on 
their  accounts.  The  reasonable  cooperation  of  our  exporters  and  bankers 
surely  can  and  should  arrange  for  this  with  mutual  profit. 

The  very  complete  statistics  of  Brazilian  commerce,  both  export  and  im- 
port, already  furnished  by  the  Consular  Reports  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  careful  and  close  investigation  by  all  of  our  people  who  desire  to  engage  in 
or  extend  a  profitable  foreign  trade. 

I  have  only  given  hints.  The  investigation  must  be  made  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  make  personal  profit  from  opportunities  furnished  them  by 
legislation  and  diplomatic  action  and  10  bring  about  general  public  good. 
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Several  instances  of  unprofitable  and  disastrous  experience  with  Araeri 
can  products  invthis  market  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  the  failure  in 
every  case  could  be  traced  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  our  people 
in  the  matter  of  either  manufacturing,  packing,  or  shipping. 

I  would  therefore  very  respectfully  suggest  that  some  general  note  of 
warning  be  given,  to  the  end  that  our  people  may  not  rush  in  here  simply  to 
meet  loss  and  disappointment,  but,  instead,  to  secure  profit  and  permanently 
prosperous  trade. 

E.  H.  CONGER, 
United  States  Legation,  Minister. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  27,  1801. 


RECIPROCITY  WITH  SAN  DOMINGO. 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  October 
1,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes,"  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  view  to 
secure  reciprocal  trade,  in  declaring  the  articles  enumerated  in  said  section  3, 
to  wit,  sugars,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides,  to  be  exempt  from  duty  upon  their 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  America; 

And  whereas  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  at  Washington  has  communicated  to  the  special  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  the  fact  that,  in  reciprocity  and  compensa- 
tion for  the  admission  into  the  United  States  of  America  free  of  all  duty  of 
the  articles  enumerated  in  section  3  of  said  act,  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  will,  by  due  legal  enactment,  admit,  from  and  after 
September  t,  1891,  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  articles  or  merchandise  named  in  the  following  schedules,  on 
the  terms  stated  therein,  provided  that  the  same  be  the  product  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States  and  proceed  directly  from  the  ports  of  said  States: 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Dominican  Republic : 

1.  Animals,  live. 

2.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  salted  or  in  brine,  but  not  smoked. 

3.  Corn  or  maize,  corn  meal  and  starch. 

4.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these  cereals. 

5.  Hay,  bran  and  straw  for  forage. 

6.  Trees,  plants,  vines  and  seeds  and  grains  of  all  kinds  for  propagation. 

7.  Cotton-seed  oil  and  meal  cake  of  same. 

8.  Tallow  in  cake  or  melted  and  oil  for  machinery,  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  proof  respecting  the  use  of  said  oil. 
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9.  Resin,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

10.  Manures,  natural  and  artificial. 

11.  Coal,  mineral. 

12.  Mineral  waters,  natural  and  artificial 

13.  Ice. 

14.  Machines,  including  steam-engines,  and  those  of  all  other  kinds,  and 
parts  of  the  same,  implements  and  tools  for  agricultural,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, industrial  and  scientific  purposes,  including  carts,  wagons,  handcarts 
and  wheelbarrows,  and  parts  of  the  same. 

15.  Material  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railways. 

16.  Iron,  cast  and  wrought,  and  steel,  in  pigs,  bars,  rods,  plates,  beams, 
rafters  and  other  similar  articles  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  in 
wire,  nails,  screws  and  pipes. 

17.  Zinc,  galvanized  and  corrugated  iron,  tin  and  lead  in  sheets,  asbestos, 
tar  paper,  tiles,  slate  and  other  material  for  roofing. 

18.  Copper  in  bars,  plates,  nails  and  screws. 

19.  Copper  and  lead  pipe. 

20.  Bricks,  fire  bricks,  cement,  lime,  artificial  stone,  paving  tiles,  marble 
and  other  stones  in  rough,  dressed  or  polished,  and  other  earthy  materials 
used  in  building. 

21.  Windmills. 

22.  Wire,  plain  or  barbed,  for  fences,  with  hooks,  staples,  nails,  and 
similar  articles  used  in  the  construction  of  fences. 

23.  Telegraph  wire  and  telegraphic,  telephonic  and  electrical  apparatus 
of  all  kinds  for  communication  and  illumination. 

24.  Wood  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  for  building,  in  logs  or  pieces,  beams, 
rafters,  planks,  boards,  shingles,  flooring,  joists,  wooden  houses,  mounted  or 
unmounted,  and  accessory  parts  of  buildings. 

25.  Cooperage  of  all  kinds,  including  staves,  headings  and  hoops,  barrels 
and  boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted. 

26.  Materials  for  shipbuilding. 

27.  Boats  and  lighters. 

28.  School  furniture,  blackboards,  and  other  articles  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  schools. 

29.  Books,  bound  or  unbound,  pamphlets,  newspapers  and  printed  mat- 
ter, and  paper  for  printing  newspapers. 

30.  Printers'  inks  of  all  colors,  type,  leads  and  all  accessories  for  printing. 

31.  Sacks,  empty,  for  packing  sugar. 

32.  Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Articles  to  be  admitted  into  the  Dominican  Republic  at  a  reduction  of 
duty  of  25  per  centum  : 

33.  Meats  not  included  in  Schedule  A  and  meat  products  of  all  kinds, 
except  lard. 
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34.  Butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  or  canned  milk. 

35.  Fish  and  shellfish,  salted,  dried,  smoked,  pickled  or  preserved  in  cans. 

36.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  canned,  dried,  pickled  or  preserved. 

37.  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  single  or  mixed,  not  included  in 
Schedule  A. 

38.  Cotton,  manufactured,  spun  or  twisted,  and  in  fabrics  of  all  kinds, 
woven  or  knit,  and  the  same  fabrics  mixed  with  other  vegetable  or  animal 
fibers  in  which  cotton  is  the  equal  or  greater  component  part. 

39.  Boots  and  shoes  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  skins. 

40.  Paper  for  writing,  in  envelopes,  ruled  or  blank  books,  wall  paper, 
paper  for  wrapping  and  packing,  for  cigarettes,  in  cardboard,  boxes  and 
bags,  sandpaper  and  pasteboard. 

41.  Tin  plate  and  tinware  for  arts,  industries  and  domestic  uses. 

42.  Cordage,  rope  and  twine  of  all  kinds. 

43.  Manufactures  of  wood  of  all  kinds  not  embraced  in  Schedule  A,  in- 
cluding wooden  ware,  implements  for  household  use,  and  furniture  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  wood. 

And  that  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  further  pro- 
vided that  the  laws  and  regulations,  adopted  to  protect  its  revenue  and 
prevent  fraud  in  the  declarations  and  proof  that  the  articles  named  in  the 
foregoing  schedules  are  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  shall  place  no  undue  restrictions  on  the  importer,  nor  impose  any 
additional  charges  or  fees  therefor  on  the  articles  imported. 

And  whereas  the  special  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  has,  by  my 
direction,  given  assurance  to  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Washington  that  this  action  of  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  granting  exemption  of  duties 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  their 
importation  into  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  accepted  as  a  due  reciprocity 
for  the  action  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  said  act: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  above-stated  modifications 
of  the  tariff  laws  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  be  made  public  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundredth  and  sixteenth. 


BENJ.  HARRISON, 


By  the  President: 


William  F.  Wharton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State* 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  BINDING  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

The  regular  monthly  issues  of  the  Consular  Reports,  beginning  with 
No.  1  (October,  1880)  and  ending  with  No.  127  (April,  1891),  making  thirty- 
five  volumes,  should  be  bound  as  follows : 


Volume. 


Months  and  year. 


,  1881... .... 


••■•••■■■•••■•••.••••■a 


•■• ..........  ................ i 


.....  ....*........... 


..•••...•..■•#•**•< 


•  ••••••••••*•  •••».■•.••••••••• 


October  and  November,  1880 
January.  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  J 

July,  August,  and  September,  iB8i.„  

October,  November,  and  December.  1881  

January,  February,  March,  and  April,  188a.... 

May,  June,  July,  and  August,  t8Sa  

September  and  October,  188a  , 

November  and  December,  188a.. 
January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1883.. 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1883 

November  and  December,  1883,  January  and  February,  1884  , 

March,  April,  and  May,  1804  

June,  July,  and  August,  1884. 

September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1884.. 

January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1885  

June  (53  and  53^).  July,  August,  and  September,  1885. 
October,  November,  and  December,  1885 

January,  February,  and  March,  1886  

April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  1886  

September.October  (6854,69, and  70),  November. and  December, 1886 
January  (73  and  73H),  February,  and  March,  1887. 
April  (76  and  77),  May,  and  June  (79  and  80),  1887. 
July,  August,  and  September  (83  and  84),  1887.... 

October,  November,  and  December,  1887  

January,  February,  and  March  (90  and  91),  1888 

April,  May,  and  June,  1888  

July,  August,  and  September,  1888. _  

October,  November,  and  December,  i883... 
January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1889 
May,  July  (106  and  io6J4),  and  August  (107  and  107  J£),  t 
September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1889. 

January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1890  

May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1890  

September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1890. 
January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1891  


...... 


■••..••••.(.......».■.•• 


Numbers  contained  in 
volumes. 


».a 

3,4,5.6,7,8 
9, 10,11 

»**3fW 
15.16,17,18 
19, ao, at, 73 

*5»»5H.»6,*6«4 
a7.a8.79.30 

3«. 3'. 33.34 
35.3«.37.38 
39. 40. 4 «.  4 '5a 
4a,43.44 
45. 4*.  47. 48 
49.50.5i,5a 
53.53^,54.55.56 
57.58.59 
60,61,6a 
63.64,65/6,67,68 
68  !4. 69, 70,71,7a 
73. 73     74, 75 
76  .  77. 78.  79. ?o 
81,87,81,84 
85.86,87 
88,89,90.91 
9a.93.94 
95.96.97 
98,99, «co 
lot,  xo.-,  103, 104 
105, 106,  iof.'-> .107.107^ 
108, 1 09, 1 10, 1 II 

112,113,114,115 
116,117,118,119 

120, 131, taa, 133 


Each  number  of  Consular  Reports  contains  an  index  for  immediate 
reference.  The  number  index  and  number  contents  should  be  thrown  out 
when  binding  in  volumes.  Beginning  with  volume  17  (Nos.  57,  58.  and  59), 
there  are  volume  indexes,  which  should  be  bound  with  their  respective  vol- 
umes. Up  to  volume  17  there  were  no  volume  indexes  issued.  Two  gen- 
eral indexes  have  been  prepared  and  issued,  viz:  First,  a  general  index 
embracing  No.  1  (October,  1880)  to  No.  59  (December,  1885) — vols.  1  to 
17,  inclusive;  second,  a  general  index,  embracing  Nos.  60  to  m  (vols.  18 
to  31) — January,  1886,  to  December,  1889. 
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The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  backs  of  the 
volumes  should  be  legended: 
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[Vol.  XXXVI  (Nos.  128.  129,  130.  and  131),  Consular  Reports.] 
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